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Special  Bulletin  46,  May  22, 1897 338 

47,  June  26, 1897 338 

Ninth  Biennial  Report,  1895  and  1896 339,397 

Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  1896 336,397 

North  Dakota  Station: 

Bulletin  26,  November,  1896 174 

27,  Marchyi897 143 

28,  June,  1897 682,693 

29,  September,  1897 1 931 

30,  December,  1897 942 

Serenth  Annual  Report,  1896 726, 731, 735, 738, 741, 749, 775, 784, 785, 798 

Ohio  Station: 

Bulletin  76,  February,  1897 42 

77,  February,  1897 66 

78,  April,  1897 37,60 

79,  April,  1897 762 

80,  July,  1897 747 

81,  July,  1897 1066 

82,  August,  1897 1046 

83,  September,  1897 1054 

Oklahoma  Station: 

Bulletin  24,  May,  1897 333 

25,  June,  1897 343,346,377 

26,  June,  1897 371 

27,  June,  1897 396 

28,  June,  1897 346 

29,  September,  1897 696 

Annual  Report,  1897 397 

Orkgon  Station  : 

Bulletin  45,  June,  1897 737,753,755,766 

46,  June,  1897 892 

47,  September,  1897 867 

48,  January,  1898 852 

Circular  1,  October  1,  1896 886 

Annual  Report,  1897 698 

Pknnsylvaxia  Station  : 

Bulletin  37,  November,  1896 351 

38,  January,  1897 386 
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Pennsylvania  Station— Continued.  Page. 

Bnlletin  of  Information  1,  December,  1896 276 

Bnlletin  of  Information  2,  September,  1897 886 

Annual  Report,  1896 807, 

815, 819, 828, 826, 832, 841, 842, 844, 858, 873, 885, 888, 897 

Rhode  Island  Station: 

Bulletin  44,  March,  1897 135,146 

45,  April,  1897 353 

46,  Augnst,  1897 640 

Ninth  Annual  Report,  1896..., 919, 

927, 933, 935, 936, 937, 938, 939, 943, 949, 950, 955, 958, 959, 934, 979, 983, 998 
South  Carolina  Station: 

Bulletin  28,  June,  1897 095 

29,  April,  1897 638 

30,  June,  1897 619 

32,  November,  1897 735 

Ninth  Annual  Report,  1896 724,754,798 

Tenth  Annual  Report,  1897 1098 

South  Dakota  Station: 

Bulletin  50,  January,  1897 48 

51,  February,  1897 241,295 

52,  March,  1897 245,295 

63,  April,  1897 247 

54,  May,  1897 233 

55,  June,  1897 271 

Special  Bulletin,  July,  1897 242 

Tenth  Annual  Report,  1897 798 

Tennesske  Station: 

Bulletin,  Vol.  X,  No.  2,  June,  1897 243 

Texas  Station: 

Bulletin  40,  September,  1896 39 

41.  December,  1896 269 

42,  March,  1897 830,851 

Ninth  Annual  Report,  1896 332,397 

Utah  Station: 

Bulletin  48,  March,  1897 164 

49,  April,  1897 252 

50,  June,  1897 427 

Seventh  Annual  Report,  1896 197 

Vermont  Station: 

Bulletin  57,  March,  1897 36 

58,  April,  1897 335 

59,  May,  1897 335 

Tenth  Annual  Report,  1896-97 808, 

821, 825, 837, 839, 841, 842, 844, 846, 859, 862,  870, 873, 877, 883, 884, 888, 897 
Virginia  Station: 

Bulletin  69,  December,  1895 244 

60,  January,  1896 244 

61,  February,  1896 293 

62,  March,  1896 255 

63,  April,  1896 691 

64,  Mny,1896 693 

65,  June,  1896 616 

66,  July,  1896 072 

67,  AugUHt,  189G 674 
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Virginia  SxATiox—Coa tinned.  Pago. 

Bnlletin  68,  September,  1896 784 

69,  October,  1896 747 

70,  November,  1896 798 

71,  December,  1896 1094 

72,  January,  1897 1067 

Annual  Report,  1896 731,798 

Annual  Report,  1897 1034,1098 

Washington  Station: 

Bulletin  21, 1896 422 

23  (technical  serieR,  No.  1),  October,  1896 33 

24,  October,  1896 92 

25,  December,  1896 246 

26,  December,  1896 240 

27,  January,  1897 260 

28,  January,  1897 295 

West  Virginia  Station: 

Bulletin  45,  December,  1896 176 

46,  December,  1896 638 

47,  December,  1896 950 

48,  December,  1896 948 

49,  March,  1897 946 

Fourth  Annual  Report,  1891 721,726,748,755,774,799 

Fifth  Annual  Report,  1892 807,897 

Sixth  Annual  Report,  1893 832,841,857,897 

Seventh  Annual  Report,  1894 898 

Eighth  Annual  Report,  1895 816,858,898 

Ninth  Annual  Report,  1896  ....  918, 919, 921, 927, 939, 944, 948, 950, 951, 962, 981, 999 

Wisconsin  Station: 

Bulletin  54,  August,  1896 181 

55,  March,  1897 133 

56,  March,  1897 286 

57,  March,  1897 339 

58,  April,  1897 374 

59,  May.  1897 378,393 

60,  May,  1897 387 

61,  September,  1897 888 

62,  September,  1897 990 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  1896 532,534,536,543,553, 

557, 559, 560, 561, 577, 578, 579, 580, 581, 582, 583, 586, 587, 588, 589, 591, 594, 597, 598 

Wyoming  Station: 

Bulletin  32,  March,  1897 239 

33,  June,  1897 472 

Seventh  Annual  Report,  1897 552,581,598 
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During  tlie  past  winter  the  State  legislatures  of  Maine  and  Massa- 
chusetts passed  acts  providing  for  a  control  of  the  sale  of  concentrated 
commercial  feeding  stufl's,  similar  in  object  to  the  fertilizer  control.  A 
law  which  has  been  in  force  in  Connecticut  for  more  than  two  years 
is  considerably  wider  in  it^  scope,  including  jirovisions  to  prevent 
adulteration  or  misbranding  of  '^  every  article  used  for  food  or  drink  by 
man,  horses,  or  cattle." 

The  step  taken  by  these  three  States  commends  itself  from  sev- 
eral points  of  view,  and  will  be  a  valuable  safeguard  to  farmers  and 
stock  feeders.  The  variation  in  composition  of  well-known  feeding 
stuffs  is  very  large,  as  will  be  apparent  from  a  perusal  of  any  of  the 
compilatious  of  analyses.  Wheat  bran,  for  example,  varies  in  protein 
all  the  way  from  32  to  19  per  cent;  wheat  middlings,  from  10  to  20  per 
cent;  wheat  screenings,  from  8  to  17  per  cent,  and  buckwheat  mid- 
dlings, from  25  to  31  per  cent.  Cotton-seed  meal  ranges  from  2'^  to  50 
I)er  cent  in  protein  and  from  9  to  18  per  cent  in  fat;  new-process  lin- 
seed meal,  from  27  to  38  per  cent  in  protein  and  from  1.3  to  4.4  i)er  cent 
iu  fat;  peanut  meal,  from  37  to  52  per  cent  in  i>rotein  and  from  6  to  18 
per  cent  in  fat;  and  the  various  materials  sold  under  the  name  of  glu- 
ten meal  have  been  found  to  vary  from  21  to  39  per  cent  in  protein  and 
from  6  to  20  per  cent  in  fat.  A  part  of  this  variation  is  due  to  differ- 
ences in  water  content,  but  even  on  the  dry-matter  basis  the  range  in 
comi)08ition  is  very  wide.  This  is  but  natural,  since  the  by-products 
are  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  factories,  and  a  difference  or  a 
change  in  the  process  of  manufacture  has  its  effect  on  the  composition 
of  the  by-product.  These  feeding  stuffs  are  usually  <iuite  expensive, 
and  the  arguments  for  a  fertilizer  control  apply  with  equal  force  in  the 
case  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs.  The  farmer  may  be  paying  $20  per 
ton  for  gluten  meal  with  35  per  cent  of  protein  in  one  case,  and  the 
same  amount  for  another  shipment  with  only  25  per  cent,  or  even  less. 
He  can  not  afford  to  take  the  risk  in  buying  high-priced  commercial 
feeding  stuffs  byname  only  any  more  than  in  buying  fertilizers;  and  if 
in  the  absence  of  a  guaranty  or  control  he  sends  a  sample  of  a  feeding 
stuff  to  his  experiment  station  the  chances  are  that  the  particular  lot 
sampled  will  be  sold  before  the  report  of  the  analysis  is  received. 

Again,  the  greatest  confusion  prevails  as  to  the  nomenclature  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  by-products  sold  as  feeding  stuffs.  A  few  years  ago  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  glucose  from  corn  was  placed  upon 
the  market  and  soon  met  with  a  ready  sale.  The  material  varied  consid- 
erably with  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  noted  above,  and  certain 
trade  names  were  given  to  the  product  from  different  factories.  As  a 
result  we  soon  had  not  only  various  brands  of  "gluten  meal,''  but  also 
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"glucose  meal,^'  "cream  gluten,"  "gluten  flour,^ "gluten  feed," " gfatid 
gluten"  (which  is  dried  distillery  refuse),  "glucose  feed,"  "glucose 
refuse,"  "  sugar  feed,"  "  sugar  meal,"  "  maize  feed,"  "  corn  germ,"  "  corn- 
germ  meal,"  and  even  others.  The  confusion  was  complete.  Only  a 
person  familiar  with  the  process  of  manufacture  could  tell  to  what  class 
the  different  materials  belonged,  and  as  they  ranged  in  protein  all  the 
way  from  less  than  10  to  over  35  per  cent  there  was  a  chance  for  great 
deception  or  misunderstanding.  The  case  is  similar  with  cotton-seed 
meal  and  the  newer  "cotton-seed  feed."  Although  different  in  appear- 
ance, the  purchaser  is  likely  to  bo  misled  by  the  name  and  to  think  the 
mixture  of  cotton  seed  meal  and  hulls  a  richer  feeding  stuff  than  it 
really  is. 

Finally,  the  feeding-stuffs  control  acts  as  a  preventive  of  adulteration, 
intentional  or  otherwise.  When  a  guaranty  of  composition  is  required, 
there  is  no  temptation  to  adulterate  with  foreign  substances  or  a  cheaper 
grade  of  materials,  and  there  is  less  likelihood  of  deceptive  trade  names 
being  used.  In  this  country  not  much  is  heard  of  adulteration  of  feed- 
ing stuffs,  and  very  little  has  been  done  in  studying  their  purity  at 
the  experiment  stations  further  than  determining  the  comjwsition  by 
analysis.  How  much  of  the  variation  observed  is  due  to  adulteration 
or  to  deceptive  practice  iu  manufacture  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There 
is  little  positive  ground,  however,  for  suspecting  manufacturers  of 
intentional  adulteration  of  this  class  of  materials. 

In  Europe,  where  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  studying- 
the  purity  of  feeding  stuff's,  some  remarkable  cases  of  adulteration  have 
been  disclosed.  The  brans  have  so  frequently  been  found  to  be  adul- 
terated that  the  German  stations  are  continually  cautioning  their  con- 
stituents against  buying  wheat  or  rye  brans  e.vcei)t  on  a  guaranty  of 
composition.  In  some  sections  nearly  ail  the  bran  has  been  found 
to  be  adulterated.  The  admixtures  consiste<l  of  sweepings,  finely 
ground  oat  chaff,  ground  i^eanut  hulls,  sand,  large  quantities  of  weed 
seeds,  etc.  Other  classes  of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  have  been 
found  to  be  extensively  adulterated,  and  also  to  contain  injurious  weed 
seeds,  as  ergot,  molds,  and  other  fungi,  and  to  be  in  bad  condition. 
'  It  is  said  that  iu  general  adulteration  and  contanjination  of  commer- 
cial feeding  stuffs  are  much  more  common  in  Germany  than  in  the  case 
of  commercial  fertilizers.  A  voluntary  control  has  been  arranged  in 
Germany  by  which  the  i)rincipal  dealers  in  concentrated  feeding  stuffs 
place  themselves  under  the  control  of  the  stations  and  agree  to  give  a 
rebate  on  a  fixed  scale  in  case  their  goods  are  found  to  be  below  the 
guaranty.  But  the  need  of  a  more  comprehensive  and  binding  plan 
is  keenly  felt  by  the  German  stations. 

The  action  of  these  States  is  in  the  right  direction  and  is  unmis- 
takably a  mark  of  progress.  It  should  lead  to  successful  agitation  in 
other  States  which  will  ultimately  add  to  the  general  security  of  farmers 
in  buying  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  a  i)racti(!e  beccmiiug  more  exten- 
sive as  the  advantage  of  feeding  better-balanced  rations  is  realized. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  BELGIUM. 

P.  DE  VUYST, 

AsHatant  Inspector  of  Jgriculture  of  Belgium. 

Agricultural  associations  were  not  regarded  with  niucli  favor  by  the 
Belgian  farmers  until  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  Government  has, 
however,  for  some  time  understood  the  advantages  of  such  organiza- 
tions, and  as  early  as  1848  had  organized  local  agricultural  societies 
(cornices)  in  districts  where  no  other  agricultural  associjitions  existed. 
These  local  societies  were  designed  to  encourage  agricultural  meetings, 
to  introduce  such  improvements  as  were  suggested  by  experiments,  and 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  provincial  agricultural  commissions.  The 
existing  agricultural  associations  in  almost  all  the  districts  identified 
themselves  with  the  local  societies,  with  the  result  that  in  a  short  time 
an  official  organization  uniform  throughout  the  Kingdom  was  created. 
This  official  organization  has,  however,  not  been  able  to  cope  with  the 
agricultural  crisis  which  in  recent  years  has  so  severely  affected  the 
country.  A  great  number  of  associations  have,  however,  been  formed 
under  private  auspices.  These  associations  have  multiplied  more 
rapidly  during  the  last  3  or  4  years,  since  socialism  has  threatened  to 
invade  the  rural  districts.  Unofficial  associations  will  be  fully  treated 
later. 

In  Belgium,  as  a  rule,  the  farms  are  very  small,  not  averaging  more 
than  3  hectares  in  extent  (7.4  acres).  Under  such  conditions  agricul- 
tural associations  are  more  indispensable  than  elsewhere.  Without 
their  help  progress  in  such  lines  as  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  improve- 
ment of  seeds,  or  the  use  of  improved  implements  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible. Belgian  farmers  are  beginning  to  understand  this,  and  if  they 
continue  in  the  course  upon  which  they  have  entered,  they  will  doubt- 
less succeed  in  extricating  themselves  from  the  difficult  situation  in 
which  they  are  now  placed. 

THE  LOCAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES   (COMICES). 

The  local  agricultural  societies  are  groups  of  farmers  and  other  per- 
sons interested  in  agriculture.  They  are  charged  with  watching  over 
the  agricultural  interests  of  a  particular  region,  which  as  a  rule  corre- 
siK>nds  with  the  judicial  district.  They  receive  a  subsidy  from  the 
General  Government  and  also  from  the  province  in  which  they  are 
located.  These  societies  in  return  must  furnish  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion regarding  agricultural  matters  and  must  make  an  annual  report 
on  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  respective  districts.    As  before 
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stated,  these  local  societies  were  established  in  1848.  They  were  reor- 
ganized in  1889  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  them  to  existing  conditions 
and  enabling  them  to  render  better  service  than  before.  The  result 
has,  however,  been  disappointing.  The  law  of  1889  has  not  produced 
any  essential  change  in  the  original  organization.  The  International 
Congress  of  Agriculture  at  its  session  last  year  in  Brussels  urged  the 
necessity  for  further  improvements. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  OBJECT. 

At  least  50  active  members  are  required  to  form  a  local  society.  A 
common  fund  is  formed  by  contributions  from  the  members  and  this  is 
augmented  by  subsidies  from  the  general  and  provincial  governments. 
The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, for  the  organization  of  farmers'  meetings,  and  for  the  dissemination 
of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  within  the  district.  Wherever 
practicable  the  General  Government  provides  "a  field  of  demonstra- 
tion" for  each  local  society.  Each  member  receives  the  official  agricul- 
tural journal  of  the  society.  Each  society  is  directed  by  an  executive 
committee,  generally  composed  of  7  members,  including  a  president, 
2  vice-presidents,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer.  Only  one  officer, 
the  secretary  and  treasurer,  receives  compensation.  The  committee  is 
renewed  in  part  each  year  by  vote  of  the  society.  The  committee 
attends  to  the  administration  of  the  society  under  the  supervision  of  a 
provincial  commission  of  agriculture.  This  provincial  commission  con- 
sists of  the  executive  committee  of  the  provincial  assembly  of  delegates. 
The  latter  body  is  made  up  of  2  delegates  from  each  local  society. 
The  assembly  of  delegates  representing  the  provincial  federation  exam- 
ines and  approves  the  accounts  and  other  affairs  of  the  different  local 
societies  and  allots  the  subsidies  of  the  State  and  those  of  the  provinces. 
Its  executive  committee,  t.  c,  the  provincial  commission,  carries  out  the 
decisions  of  the  assembly  of  delegates,  transacts  routine  business,  assists 
in  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  etc.  Each  provincial  feder- 
ation elects  2  delegates.  These,  together  with  the  members  nomi- 
nated directly  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  form  a  superior  council 
of  agriculture.  This  council  devotes  its  attention  to  all  measures  which 
concern  the  progiess  of  national  agriculture.  It  gives  advice  in  busi- 
ness matters  regarding  which  the  Government  has  conferred  upon  it 
the  right  of  examination.  It  deliberates  on  all  propositions  relating  to 
agriculture  which  are  submitted  to  it  by  the  provfncial  federation  or 
by  members  of  the  council.  The  official  organization  therefore  includes 
three  bodies  (1)  the  local  societies,  (2)  the  provincial  federation,  and 
(3)  the  superior  council.  There  are  about  150  local  societies  grouped 
into  9  provincial  federations.  They  include  about  30,000  members, 
averaging  about  200  for  each  local  society.  Supposing  that  each  mem- 
ber represents  one  farm,  the  local  societies  now  existing  would  repre- 
sent only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  900,000  farms  of  Belgium. 
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Generally  speaking  the  work  of  the  local  societies  is  to  encourage 
progress  and  disseminate  knowledge,  (1)  by  agricultural  fairs  with  com- 
petitive awards,  (2)  by  experimenting,  (3)  by  congresses  and  conven- 
tions, and  (4)  by  means  of  agricultural  journals. 

Agricultural  fairs. — ^Most  of  the  local  societies  devote  the  greater 
part  of  their  limited  resources  to  fairs.  They  are  held  every  3,  4,  or 
5  years,  or  in  some  places  not  oftener  than  once  in  10  years.  During 
the  intervals  practically  nothing  is  done.  This  was  especially  trne 
before  the  reorganization  of  the  societies  in  1889.  But  in  spite  of  the 
law  then  passed  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1892  a  number  of  local  societies  have  continued  to  follow  their  old 
system.  These  fairs  are  much  like  those  of  other  countries.  They 
include  exhibitions  of  animals  and  agricultural  products  and  imple- 
ments. Sometimes  they  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  they  doubtless 
have  some  influence  upon  agricultural  progress.  It  is,  however,  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  sums  expended  upon  them  could  not  be  used  to  better 
pnri)ose.  If  the  programmes  were  more  carefully  planned  it  would  be 
a  diflFerent  matter,  but  the  practical  side  of  the  question  is  generally 
neglected.  The  work  of  the  fairs  is  too  superficial.  Fat  stock  or  ani- 
mals of  attractive  appearance  and  large  specimens  of  agricultural 
products  too  often  receive  premiums,  while  the  best  methods  of  cattle 
breeding  and  the  value  of  agricultural  products  from  a  scientific  and 
economical  standpoint  are  not  sufficiently  considered.  The  awarding 
of  prizes  is  often  not  carefully  done.  It  is  usually  privileged  persons 
who  receive  the  premiums  and  the  progress  of  agriculture  is  not  gen- 
erally assisted.  Fairs  conducted  in  this  way  neither  encourage  nor 
instruct  the  mass  of  farmers. 

The  minister  of  agriculture,  M.  de  Bruyn,  shares  the  above  opinions. 
In  a  circular  issued  in  1892  he  says  in  effect:  I  am  convinced  that  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  made  of  the  agricultural  fairs  are  not  with- 
out foundation.  The  programmes  followed  out  do  not  lay  sufficient  stress 
on  local  needs.  Their  greatest  fault  is  that  they  are  not  sufficiently 
restricted.  They  sometimes  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  rural  econ- 
omy and  no  one  branch  is  materially  benefited.  Practical  instruction 
must  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  future  of  agriculture.  It  is  there- 
fore the  duty  of  the  local  societies  to  pay  particular  attention  to  prac- 
tical demonstrations  for  the  farmers,  to  call  attention  to  favorable 
results  which  have  been  obtained  by  experimenters,  and  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  them.  It  is  also  necessary  to  avoid  the  error  made  by  some 
local  societies  of  devoting  all  their  attention  to  one  branch  of  farming 
or  to  certain  special  local  conditions. 

Several  societies  have  already  followed  the  lines  of  improvement 
indicated  by  M.  de  Bruyn.  For  instance,  the  society  of  Keinmel  has 
improved  the  culture  and  drying  of  hops,  the  society  of  Grannnont  has 
endeavored  to  improve  the  culture  of  tobacco,  that  of  Courtrai  has  given 
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attention  to  the  improvement  of  agricaltaral  implements  and  to  teach- 
ing the  farmers  the  relative  merits  of  different  kinds.  Other  local 
societies  have  tnrned  their  attention  to  dairying  and  milling,  while 
still  others  have  given  premiums  for  the  preparation  of  popular  pam- 
phlets. Such  instances  are  encouraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will 
become  more  numerous. 

Fairs  or  expositions  covering  a  wide  field  will  soon  be  given  only 
under  the  auspices  of  the  provincial  federations.  Such  expositions  are 
proper  when  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  true  idea  of  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural conditions  in  a  certain  region  of  the  country.  The  resources 
available  for  these  expositions  are  amply  sufficient,  since  the  local  soci- 
eties are  aided  by  two  or  three  provincial  federations  and  in  addition 
by  special  subsidies  from  the  State,  the  province,  and  the  town.  More- 
over, the  Government  possesses  considerable  material  useful  in  arrang- 
ing exhibits.  This  is  available  for  expositions  and  greatly  reduces 
their  cost. 

The  general  plan  of  these  provincial  exhibits  is,  however,  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory.  They  are  usually  not  sufficiently  practical  and  not 
always  abreast  of  the  times.  Then,  too,  they  often  lack  unity  of  pur- 
pose. Premiums  are  still  offered  for  exhibits  in  which  size  is  a  more 
importiint  factor  than  worth.  No  one  doubts  that  it  would  be  better  to 
offer  a  prize  for  a  small  number  of  varieties  of  grain,  for  instance,  which 
had  been  experimented  with  under  definite  conditions,  than  for  a  large 
number  with  w^hich  this  was  not  the  case.  Another  criticism  is  that  t<  o 
large  awards  are  given  to  manufacturers  on  the  plea  that  the  expenses 
attendant  upon  their  exhibits  are  very  great.  Large  breeders  are  also 
favored  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  small  farmer.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  encourage  cooperation  among  the  farmers,  since  this  is  a  more 
potent  factor  in  progress  than  individual  interest. 

Though  some  provincial  expositions,  notably  that  of  Bruges  in  1894, 
have  followed  these  lines  of  improvement,  the  promoters  of  others 
have  been  apparently  too  careless  to  do  so.  The  creation  of  a  central 
and  permanent  commission  technically  competent  to  manage  affairs 
might  improve  existing  conditions,  and  such  a  commission  could  be 
selected  from  the  superior  council  of  agriculture. 

Experiments. — According  to  official  instructions  each  provincial  fed- 
eration and  each  local  society  must  have  an  experimental  field.  M. 
Proost,  the  inspector  general  of  agriculture,  has  general  technical  super- 
vision of  this  work.  The  plan  is  that  the  experiments  shall  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  provincial  federation,  and  that  demonstrations  of  the 
experiments  be  made  by  the  local  societies  in  their  experimental  fields. 
The  soils  of  the  province  are  studied,  as  well  as  new  varieties  of  plants 
and  new  methods  of  fertilizing,  with  a  view  to  their  use  in  the  fields  of 
demonstration. 

Well-organized  experimental  fields  are  at  present  found  in  only  two 
provinces,  one  in  Ghent  in  East  Flanders  and  the  other  at  Hasselt  in 
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Limboarg,  both  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  a  state  agricul- 
turist.* 

The  first  of  these  publishes  each  year,  as  a  supplement  to  the  annual 
report  of  the  provincial  commission,  an  account^  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on.  The  second,  which  has  devoted  its  atten- 
tion to  studies  of  the  local  soil,  also  publishes  reports  ^  of  its  investiga- 
tions. If  this  latter  example  were  followed  by  other  provinces,  there 
would  soon  result  a  complete  report  on  Belgium  soils  and  their  needs. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  General  Government  was  founded 
in  1884,  and  the  experimental  fields  date  from  this  time.  At  first  each 
experimenter,  on  application  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  received 
fertilizers  and  seeds  free.  The  experiments  were  required  to  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  a  state  agriculturist  and  on  an  experimental  field 
not  exceeding  20  ares  (about  one-half  acre).  When  the  local  societies 
were  reorganized  in  1889,  it  was  decided  by  the  Government  that  each 
should  have  a  field  of  demonstration  near  i  t.  This  measure  was  adopted 
to  insure  the  speedy  application  of  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and 
it  was  also  believed  that  liaving  a  number  of  fields  for  purposes  of  dem- 
onstration would  diminish  the  number  of  printed  reports  which  were 
necessary. 

The  experimental  fields  have  rendered  great  service  in  disseminating 
information  regarding  the  use  of  fertilizers  and*  improved  varieties  of 
plants.  So  far  the  plan  has  been  fairly  successful.  It  appears  desira- 
ble, however,  to  so  modify  it  that  better  results  may  be  obtained  both 
from  a  scientific  and  an  economic  standpoint.  This  modification  would 
necessitate  a  carefully  considered  plan  of  cooperation,  closer  relations 
between  the  state  agriculturists  and  the  local  societies,  and  compensa- 
tion for  the  persons  actually  engaged  in  carrying  on  the  experiments. 

Meetings. — Frequent  meetings  with  addresses  by  competent  men  fur- 
nish a  valuable  means  of  diffusing  knowledge  of  agricultural  science 
among  farmers.  The  report  of  M.  Oartuyvels,  director  of  agriculture 
at  the  third  international  congress  in  Brussels,  indicates  that  these 
meetings  are  not  always  well  managed  by  the  local  societies.  Some- 
times the  members  meet  only  once  a  year,  namely,  for  the  election  of 
officers.  Frequently  the  local  societies  meet  only  in  the  principal  cities 
of  the  district  instead  of  in  the  country  towns.  The  result  is  that  poli- 
ticians and  others  join  the  associations  and  use  them  to  serve  their  own 
ends.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  farmers  do  not  attend 
these  meetings  when  held  in  large  cities. 

The  agricultural  conferences  held  each  year  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  in  the  rural  communities  are,  however,  well  attended.* 

'  M.  de  Calawe  is  director  of  the  first  and  M.  Scbreiber,  assisted  by  M.  Smets,  of  tbe 
aecond. 

''Soci^^t^  agricole  de  la  Flandre  orientale.     Kapports  sur  Tdtat  de  ]*agricultiire 
daus  la  province,  etc.,  de  Gand. 
3 Monographies  agricolos  <le8  terrains  du  Linibourg,  Hasselt. 
^For  au  account  of  this  featare  of  the  subject,  see  £.  S.  R.,  4,  p.  707. 
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These  meetings  are  doubtless  made  more  attractive  than  local  affairs. 
Though  the  addresses  are  delivered  by  experts,  they  are  on  subjects  of 
real  interest  to  the  farmers. 

Publications, — A  large  portion  of  the  resources  of  the  local  societies 
is  expended  on  agricultural  journals,  which  are  sent  to  every  member. 
Nearly  every  province  has  its  own  journal.  These  give  reports  of  the 
meetings  and  publish  official  information  and  general  articles  on  agri- 
cultural subjects.  These  various  journals^  differ  in  value,  though  in 
general  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  their  readers.  Unfortunately,  in 
Belgium,  as  in  other  European  countries,  farmers  who  read  are  rare. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  only  3  per  cent  of  the  l^elgian  farmers  are 
members  of  the  local  societies,  and  it  is  probable  that  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  members  read  carefully  the  agricultural  journals. 
Most  of  the  provincial  federations  publish  an  annual  report  which  con- 
tains statistical  information  on  agriculture.  When  the  provincial  fed- 
erations do  not  publish  such  a  report,  the  material  which  it  would  be 
made  up  of  is  used  in  compiling  the  bulletin  of  agriculture,  published 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  gives  a  general  summary  for  the 
whole  country.  The  system  of  publications  is  capable  of  considerable 
improvement. 

General  remarks  on  the  work  of  the  societies, — The  majority  of  the  local 
societies  confine  their  attention  to  the  four  points  above  noted.  The 
circular  issued  by  the  Government  in  1892,  i)reviously  referred  to,  urges 
them  to  strive  for  increased  yield  of  crops,  to  form  cooperative  socie- 
ties, to  iini)rove  the  land  already  in  cultivation,  to  cooperate  in  the 
purchase  of  such  implements  as  are  too  expensive  for  the  individual 
farmer,  to  assist  the  fanners  in  the  selection  of  proper  viirieties  of 
seeds,  to  endeavor  to  improve  the  breeds  of  cattle,  and  to  more  fre- 
quently consult  the  state  agriculturists. 

The  fact  that  the  local  societies  do  not  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  this 
circular  may  probably  be  attributed  to  the  indiff'erence  and  sometimes 
the  incompetency  of  the  governing  boards  and  the  expense  attendant 
upon  membership  in  the  local  societies.  The  work  of  the  governing 
boards  is  almost  all  done  by  the  secretary.  Since  the  organizations 
depend  largely  upon  subsidies  from  the  Governnient,  it  would  be  x>roi)er 
for  tlie  Government  to  appoint  secretaries,  selecting  competent  men, 
and  rendering  them  assistance  through  the  state  agriculturists.  The 
inefficiency  of  the  governing  boards  is  increased  by  the  interference  of 
persons  not  familiar  with  agricultural  matters.  To  remedy  this,  as 
suggested  by  the  provincial  council  of  Liege  in  1894,  only  persons  who 
have  either  a  practical  or  theoretical  knowledge  of  subjects  connected 
with  agriculture  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 

^De  Landman,  Bruges;  De  Landbodo,  Brussels;  De  Laudbowgalrn,  Courtrai; 
Journal  de  la  socidt6  agricole  du  Brabant-Hainaut,  Brussels;  Het  Laudboawblad, 
Hasselt;  Journal  do  la  SooitHi*  royale  agricole  de  VEst,  Li<5ge;  L'agronome,  Naniur; 
Le  Luxembourgoois,  Arlon. 
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societies.  If  the  societies  were  more  scientific  in  their  character  and 
oonpolitical  they  would  be  able  to  gain  the  influence  of  other  organi- 
zations when  they  wish  subsidies  from  the  State. 

It  isyery  desirable  that  all  persons  connected  with  agriculture  should 
be  members  of  the  societies.  As  the  matter  stands,  membership  is  too 
expensive  for  many  of  the  small  farmers.  However,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  the  expenses  of  membership  should  not  be  reduced  for  this 
class,  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  cost  to  the  classes  hav- 
ing more  means  or  those  interested  in  experimental  research.  The 
abolition  of  fees  for  the  small  farmers  would  be  equivalent  to  depriv- 
ing them  of  the  agricultural  journals,  which  are  the  best  means  of  dis- 
seminating agricultural  knowledge.  It  would  doubtless  be  advisable 
to  require  no  fees  from  the  farm  laborers.  They  have  less  need  of  the 
agricultural  journals,  and  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  furnish 
them  with  notices  of  the  dates  and  places  of  meetings,  etc.  Such 
information  could  be  sent  under  the  franking  privilege  and  its  cost 
would  be  insignificant. 

If  these  plans  were  followed  out  the  ground  for  criticism  of  the  local 
80(tieties  would  doubtless  disappear.  Practically  the  same  ideas  were 
embodied  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  third  international  agricul- 
taral  congress  in  Brussels.  The  resolution  urged  the  need  of  carefully 
prepared  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the  societies,  of  more  unity  of 
action,  and  the  advisability  of  their  affiliation  with  other  organizations. 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  HERZELK. 

The  local  society  of  Uerzele  may  be  cited  to  show  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  some  of  the  more  progressive  societies.  This  society 
is  an  organization  of  recent  date.  Its  work  has  been  described  in  sev- 
eral publications.^  In  considering  its  work  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  local  agricultural  conditions  are  unfavorable  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  improvements.  The  farmers  have  little  means 
and  the  people  are  x>oorly  educated  and  nonprogressive.  Uerzele  is 
situated  outside  the  region  where  tobacco,  sugar  beets,  chicory,  and 
bops  are  cultivated;  forestry  receives  little  attention,  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers  is  not  general.  The  farmers  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
products  which  yield  small  profits,  such  as  grain  and  butter.  Improve- 
ments could  not  be  introduced  as  readily  or  as  rapidly  as  in  regions 
where  the  farmers  are  better  instructed  or  where  there  is  more  capital 
and  the  local  conditions  are  more  favorable.  The  local  society  of 
Herzele  therefore  sought  to  introduce  improvements  suited  to  the 
locality. 

A  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  membership  for  the  small  farmers  has 
been  made  possible  by  generous  contributions  from  the  more  well-to-do 

»  Kevae  agronomiqae  de  Lonvain,  1894,  p.  195;  Jonrnal  d'agri culture,  PariB,  1896, 
p.  706;  Congres  interaational  d'agriculture,  rapjiorts  prdliminaire,  Brussels,  1895, 
p.  822, 
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members.  Monthly  meetings  are  provided  for  in  all  the  commnnities, 
as  well  as  visits  to  the  fields  of  demonstration  and  agricultural  excur- 
sions. The  formation  of  a  local  society  in  each  village  is  urged,  the 
governing  board  of  the  local  society  to  be  made  up  from  delegates 
from  the  diflTerent  villages.  Affiliation  with  other  agricultural  societies 
is  also  urged,  the  representatives  of  these  societies  being  admitted  to 
membership  in  the  governing  board.  In  this  way  the  governing  board 
has  a  better  view  of  the  whole  situation.  To  encourage  the  formation 
of  new  societies  a  prize  of  50  francs  is  offered  each  year  for  the  first 
society  formed  during  the  year.  The  work  which  has  been  done  by  the 
local  society  of  Herzele  and  affiliated  societies  may  be  briefly  described 
as  follows : 

In  the  first  place  statistics  of  the  region  were  collected.  It  was 
learned  that  in  the  district  there  were  9,043  hectares  (22,346  acres)  of 
cultivated  land,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  district  was  pasture 
land.  The  milch  cows  numbered  2,990,  and  the  horses  744.  The  milk 
industry  was  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous.  It  was  further  found 
that  the  9,043  hectares  of  land  was  divided  into  6,328  farms,  an  aver- 
age of  1.2  hectares  (about  3  acres)  to  the  farm.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  single  farmer  is  helpless  and  that  cooperation  is  essential. 

In  view  of  the  information  furnished  by  the  statistics  the  local 
society  undertook  (1)  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  farmers  in  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  agriculture  followed  by  carrying  on  experiments  and  by 
other  means,  (2)  to  relieve  the  farmers  of  unnecessary  expense  in  the 
purchase  of  goods,  (3)  to  devise  plans  for  insurance,  (4)  to  disseminate 
information  relating  to  agriculture,  and  (5)  to  arbitrate  in  case  of  mis- 
understandings between  members. 

Increase  of  profits. — To  increase  the  profits  it  was  necessary  to  learn 
the  resources  of  the  region.  Experiments  were  therefore  carried  on 
on  experimental  plats  and  in  the  open  field.  Since  the  soils  throughout 
the  region  are  very  similar  the  latter  were  largely  devoted  to  determin- 
ing, under  ordinary  conditions  of  culture,  the  best  kind  and  the  quan- 
tity of  fertilizers  to  be  used,  and  the  order  of  rotation  of  crops. 
Experiments  were  also  made  to  learn  the  best  varieties  of  plants  and 
grains  and  the  beat  methods  of  culture.  The  experiments  were  made 
in  duplicate,  and  have  covered  a  period  of  three  years.  Those  who 
have  undertaken  them  were  small  farmers  who  emi)loy  no  laborers 
but  attend  to  all  the  details  in  person.  The  fact  that  they  themselves 
are  the  first  to  benefit  from  the  experiments  gives  them  a  special  inter- 
est in  them.  They  are  subject  to  inspection,  and  receive  premiums 
which  are  proportional  to  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  carry  out  the 
instructions  given.  During  the  last  seven  years  500  pot  culture  experi- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  study  of  the  soil.  Preliminary  variety 
tests  on  1,394  plats,  and  2,3^1  field  experiments  have  also  been  made. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  represents  an  immense  amount  of  work. 

Experiments  with  comniercinl  fertilizers  have  yielded  the  district  a 
maximum  profit  of  500,000  francs  ($100,000).    In  addition,  the  use  of 
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improved  varieties,  the  selection  of  the  best  methods  of  culture,  and 
the  experience  gained  will  increase  the  annual  production  at  least  15 
per  cent  over  that  obtained  when  ordinary  unimproved  varieties  were 
cultivated  by  the  usual  methods.  This  will  bring  the  total  profit  up  to 
900,000  francs  ($180,000^.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  Belgium  the 
total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  products  approximates  a  billion 
francs  ($200,000,000),  and  that  this  value  can  be  increased  about  one- 
fifth.  !N"early  all  the  local  societies  are  situated  in  larger  districts  than 
that  of  Herzele.  If  each  of  the  200  local  societies  did  as  much  work 
as  this  one,'  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  insure  the  increased  returns 
mentioned  above. 

This  society  has  a  section  devoted  to  seeds  which  furnishes  the  mem- 
bers with  improved  varieties.  This  is  a  very  important  innovation,  and 
would  prove  beneficial  to  Belgian  agriculture  at  large  if  it  were  more 
extensively  followed.  Until  recently  improved  grain  was  imiK)rted 
from  other  countries  at  a  very  high  price.  Such  seeds  were  not,  how- 
ever, acclimated.  Since  Belgium  is  a  country  of  small  farming  and 
hand  labor  it  is  unusually  well  fitted  for  raising  improved  varieties  of 
seed  for  export  instead  of  importing  from  other  countries. 

The  by-laws  governing  the  society  provide  that  the  section  for  the 
improvement  and  sale  of  seeds  shall  meet  at  least  twice  a  year,  namely, 
in  January  and  in  August.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  con- 
sider the  best  plans  for  obtaining  seeds  and  to  audit  the  accounts. 
The  section  is  under  the  direction  of  an  agricultural  engineer,  who 
looks  after  the  interests  of  the  society.  Each  member  is  expected  to 
try  to  improve  at  least  one  variety,  working  under  instructions  of  the 
agricultural  engineer  and  the  director  of  the  society. 

In  order  to  obtain  seeds  of  the  best  quality,  the  following  factors  are 
taken  into  account :  Method  of  fertilizing,  preparation  of  soil,  use  of 
improved  seeds,  careful  cultivation,  proper  maturity  of  seed,  careful 
harvesting,  etc.  If  any  seeds  are  raised  without  following  the  pre- 
scribed regulations,  they  can  not  be  sold  as  improved  varieties.  Any 
attempt  to  deiraud  is  punished  by  expulsion  from  the  society.  If  the 
seed  raised  by  a  member  is  accepted,  he  receives  from  the  society  the 
local  market  price  and  1  per  cent  in  addition  for  each  of  the  points 
scored. 

The  secretary  of  the  section  attends  to  all  the  correspondence  and 
keeps  the  accounts.  The  director  and  secretary  receive  1  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits.  A  portion  of  the  profits  is  kept  as  a  reserve  fund. 
The  director  has  the  power  to  suspend  or  expel  members  for  violation 
of  the  rules. 

Scientific  methods  are  followed  in  the  work.  The  members  are  well- 
trained,  practical  agriculturists,  and  by  dividing  the  work  it  is  possible 
to  accomplish  a  great  deal,  though  each  member  is  responsible  for  only 

'Cultures  sp<^ciales,  exp^rieDces  de  Borsbeke-lez-Aloet,  1890-*94,  P.  de  Vuyst  (E.  S. 
R.,  5,  p.  232;  6,  p.  890,  7,  pp.  24,  579).  Exp<$rience«  snr  lea  phosphates,  1894  et  1895, 
P.  d«  Vuyst,  Brussels  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  388). 
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a  comparatively  limited  number  of  tests.  It  is  only  throagh  coopera- 
tion that  good  results  can  be  obtained.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
results  have  shown  that  the  improvement  of  varieties  has  considerably 
increased  the  yield.  The  section  possesses  a  good  equipment.  Its 
warehouses  and  experimental  plats  are  situated  near  the  new  dairy  at 
Borsbeke-lez-Alost.  The  buildings  are  lighted  by  electricity.  There 
are  suitable  cellars  for  storing  potatoes  and  buildings  for  storing  seeds 
and  grains.  The  section  owns  a  potato  sorter  and  grain  sorters  which 
are  operated  by  steam.  These  improvements  have  been  made  at  con- 
siderable cost,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  supply  the  improved  varieties  of 
seed  at  the  same  price  as  seed  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  important  that 
the  producer  sell  direct  to  the  consumer,  since  thus  the  profits  of  the 
middleman  are  saved. 

The  society  of  Herzele  has  organized  several  competitive  exhibits. 
Awards  have  been  given  for  improved  agricultural  machinery.  The 
section  for  the  improvement  of  cattle  has  for  the  past  year  devoted 
itself  to  the  rational  feeding  of  milch  cows.  It  proposes  to  study  the 
local  feeding  stuffs  in  order  to  ascertain  their  relative  nutritive  value. 
The  section  hopes  to  reduce  the  cost  of  rations  per  animal  per  day  20 
centimes. 

The  society  has  also  endeavored  to  imi)rove  methods  of  dairying. 
The  Borsbeke-lez-Alost  creamery  is  an  interesting  example  of  cooper- 
ation (see  p.  20).  Each  i^atron  is  required  to  deposit  70  francs  ($14) 
for  each  cow  from  which  he  furnishes  milk  to  the  dairy.  He  is  not 
required  to  pay  the  whole  sum  at  one  time,  but  may  arrange  to  have 
reserved  J  centime  (0.1  cent)  per  liter  (about  1.1  qt.)  for  the  milk  dehv- 
ered.  The  labor  and  other  expenses  are  covered  by  deducting  from  the 
price  of  the  milk  an  additional  ^  centime.  Each  member  receives 
his  skim  milk.  The  profits  from  the  sale  of  butter  are  divided  among 
the  members  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cream  furnished  by  each. 
The  milk  is  tested  with  the  Babcock  apparatus.  Most  of  the  dairies  in 
Belgium  are  conducted  on  a  similar  plan.  In  some  of  them  the  Gerber 
method  of  milk  testing  is  used.  The  Borsbeke  dairy  has  the  following 
distinguishing  peculiarities:  Keturning  the  skim  milk  to  the  share- 
holders, a  method  of  cooling  similar  to  that  followed  in  America,  and 
a  system  of  disposing  of  the  butter  from  house  to  house. 

The  present  condition  of  the  dairy  is  compared  with  that  of  previous 
years  in  the  following  table: 


Statistioa  of  the  Borsheke-lez-Alost  cooperative  diary. 


Year. 


1892.. 
189J. . 
1894. 
1805. 
18961 


Ifumber  of 
mombera. 

Number  of 

C0K8. 

80 
91 
95 
110 
150 

Total  an- 
nual profit. 

$1,008 
1.274 
1,862 
1,485 
2,100 

47 

40 
40 
44 
70 

1  Estimated. 


Annual 

profit 

per  cow. 

$12.60 
14.00 
19.60 
15.00 
14.00 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Herzele  local  society  to  extend  this  dairy 
system  throughout  the  whole  district.  If  the  annual  profit  per  cow 
were  only  60  francs  ($12),  it  would  mean  160,000  francs  ($32,000)  profit 
for  the  dairy  due  to  the  work  of  the  society. 

The  Borsbeke  dairy  has  an  electric  plant  which  furnishes  electricity 
for  lighting  the  public  streets  and  houses  and  for  power  for  small  farms. 
It  is  also  used  for  lighting  the  railroad  station,  churches,  factories,  etc. 
It  is  required  that  consumers  subscribe  for  one  shaie  of  stock  for  each 
lOcandlepower  lamp  desired.  Since  the  consumers  are  shareholders 
as  well,  it  is  to  their  interest  to  conduct  the  business  on  the  most 
economical  principles.  The  extension  of  the  cooperative  i)lan  outside 
the  dairy  has  yielded  returns  sufficient  to  pay  half  the  expenses  of 
running  the  machinery  of  the  dairy.  This  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  first 
instance  of  the  application  of  the  cooperative  principle  in  municipal 
service.  The  example  could  be  followed  in  other  places  and  extended 
to  include  the  water  supply. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  cooperative  distillery.  This  will  be 
located  near  the  dairy,  so  that  it  can  utilize  the  power  from  the  dairy. 
The  distillery  will  utilize  the  agricultural  prwlucts  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  distillery  waste  will  be  useful  as  a  cattle  food. 

The  members  of  the  Herzele  society  have  also  organized  a  syndicate 
for  breeding  cattle,  which  is  the  first  organization  of  its  kind  on  a  really 
scientific  basis.  Its  by-laws  provide  that  the  cows  be  examined  and 
classified  by  a  x)6rmanent  commission.  The  milk  of  each  cow  is  exam- 
ined every  3  months  as  to  its  quality  and  quantity.  Premiums  are 
given  for  the  most  improved  cattle.  In  the  sale  of  such  cattle  members 
are  first  given  an  opportunity  of  purchase.  After  each  examination 
of  the  herds  a  placard  showing  the  results  is  posted  in  the  dairy  for 
the  information  of  the  members.  Owners  of  cattle  learn  to  recognize 
the  defects  which  they  should  avoid  in  cattle  breeding.  Tbe  points  on 
which  the  cows  are  judged  and  their  relative  importance  are  as 
follows : 

Scale  of  paints  in  judging  cowa. 

Character  of  the  cow 100 

General  excellence 100 

Milk  yield 60 

Batter  yield  of  milk 60 

Hygiene  of  the  stable 40 

Feeding 40 

400 

Since  the  organization  of  this  syndicate  the  cattle  at  Borsbeke  have 
shown  great  improvement,  the  increased  value  of  milk  and  butter 
amounting  to  about  5  francs  per  head  annually.  The  local  society 
intends  to  extend  this  work  throughout  the  <liscrict. 

Cooperative  purchiise  of  goods. — To  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  in 
the  cooperative  purchase  of  goods  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  first-class 
3613— No,  1 a 
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material.  For  this  a  certain  amount  of  credit  is  needed.  It  Avas  for 
this  reason  that  the  local  society  organized  a  section  for  the  pnrchase 
of  fertilizing  materials  and  feeding  stufifs.  It  is  also  the  intention  to 
institute  in  each  community  a  mutual  credit  and  savings  bank  on  the 
Eaiffeisen  system.  There  is  already  a  bank  of  this  kind  at  Borsbeke. 
The  section  for  the  purchase  of  goods  has  its  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions. The  members  are  furnished  with  blanks  to  be  filled  out  to  show 
the  kind  of  fertilizer  or  feeding  stuff's  which  they  wish  to  purchase. 
The  officers  of  this  section  purchase  at  wholesale  prices  goods  of  guar- 
antied composition.  When  the  goods  are  received  the  members  are 
at  once  notified  and  pjiy  cash  on  delivery.  There  are  few  expenses  for 
administration  and  little  risk,  and  the  farmers  are  thus  enabled  to 
secure  their  goods  at  wholesale  prices  plus  1  or  2  per  cent  necessary 
to  pay  the  expense  of  printing  the  circulars,  etc.,  and  the  cost  of  the 
analysis.  The  members  purchased  through  this  agency  from  1890  to 
1896  ()37,500  kg.  (703  tons)  of  fertilizers,  the  annual  purchase  increasing 
from  04,000  kg.  (75  tons)  in  1890  to  103,500  kg.  (190  tons)  in  1896. 
From  1893'  to  1896  the  amount  of  feeding  stuff's  purchased  was  121  tons, 
increasing  from  14,000  kg.  (17  tons)  in  1893  to  48,800  kg.  (54  tons)  in 
1896.  It  can  be  said  that  this  section  has  already  effected  a  net  saving 
to  the  farmers  of  22,527  francs  ($4,500). 

Imurance, — The  Society  of  llerzele  has  taken  steps  toward  the  for- 
mation of  a  mutual  fire  insurance  association.  Different  insurance 
companies  were  conferred  with,  and  the  company  which  has  been 
selected  has  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  on  the  usual  pre- 
miums. The  society  has  also  organized  a  mutual  cattle  insurance  com- 
pany in  seven  of  the  fourteen  villages  in  the  province.  The  total 
number  of  cattle  insured  is  645.  Each  member  of  the  insurance  com- 
pany pays  a  small  premium  on  eivch  cow  insured.  The  members*  agree 
to  buy  a  part  of  the  carcass  in  case  an  insured  cow  should  be  killed. 
These  companies  indemnify  for  loss  only  in  cases  where  the  State  is  not 
liable.  The  Government  encourages  the  formation  of  these  mutual 
insurance  societies  by  giving  subsidies  to  the  founders.  The  province 
of  East  Flanders  aids  tliem  by  a  bank  of  reinsurance. 

To  farther  decrease  losses  the  local  society  has  a  veterinary  phar- 
macy so  conducttMl  that  the  farmers  can  readily  obtain  medicines.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  provision,  animals  might  often  die  before  a  veterinary 
surgeon  could  be  obtained. 

JHssemination  of  information. — The  Society  of  llerzele  makes  every 
effoit  to  secure  a  wide  dissemination  of  agricultural  information.  As 
has  been  stated,  the  society  holds  monthly  meetings.  Sometimes  dis- 
cussions are  held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  villages.  This  is  especially 
the  case  at  the  season  when  fertiliz(M's  are  apx)lied.  The  farmers  of  tho 
region  and  the  members  of  the  corps  of  instruction  take  part  in  these 
meetings.  The  attendance  of  farmers  is  encouraged  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  agricultural  books  by  lot.    For  the  adult  farmers  the  Govern- 
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ment  has  instituted  within  each  local  society  yearly  courses  in  agricul 
ture  composed  of  fifteen  lessons.  In  1894  the  local  Society  of  Herzele 
organized  a  course  in  rural  economy^  for  the  younger  members  of  the 
community.  In  all  this  work  verbal  instruction  is  supplemented  by 
printed  matter.  Attractive  placards  are  found  exceedingly  useful. 
The  members  receive  each  year  a  number  of  agricultural  tracts,  and  a 
very  complete  agricultural  library  in  charge  of  the  secretary  of  the 
society  is  at  their  disposal.  In  1895  a  course  of  home  instruction  was 
arranged  for  the  members  of  the  society.  The  secretary  sent  the 
farmers  lessons  in  pamphlet  form  requesting  answers  from  them.  In 
this  work  1,19()  pamphlets  were  sent  out,  and  600  answers  were  received. 
In  addition  to  this  the  society  organized  among  its  members  a  reading 
course  in  practical  agriculture. 

The  agricultural  museum  of  the  society  contains  a  well-arranged  col- 
lection, including  specimens  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuff's,  and  seeds,  as 
well  as  diagrams  showing  the  progress  of  affiliated  societies.  There  is 
also  a  small  laboratory.  Making  use  of  this  equipment  the  society  has 
classes  for  more  technical  instruction  in  agricultural  science,  different 
branches  being  studied  by  different  groups  of  persons.  The  members 
of  the  classes  receive  journals  and  other  books,  and  are  encouraged  in 
their  ordinary  work.  Special  annual  premiums  are  awarded  to  those 
who,  having  completed  their  course,  make  the  most  useful  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  society. 

Arbitration, — Difficulties  are  apt  to  arise  between  tenants  and  farm- 
ers. Recognizing  this  fact  the  Society  of  Herzele  has  organized  a 
council  of  arbitration.  The  council  endeavors  in  a  friendly  way  to 
adjust  difficulties  which  arise.  It  is  composed  of  2  lauded  proprietors, 
2  tenants,  an  agricultural  engineer,  and  2  other  persons.  The  first 
are  elected  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  society.  They  must  be 
possessed  of  at  least  0  hectares  of  land,  three-fourths  of  which  is 
rented  and  the  remainder  cultivated  by  themselves.  The  tenant  mem- 
bers of  the  council  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  local  society  and 
such  other  citizens  as  rent  at  least  three- fourjths  of  the  land  which  they 
cultivate.  Both  the  proprietors  and  the  tenant  members  choose  a  sup- 
plementary member.  The  agricultural  engineer,  who  must  be  neither 
a  proprietor  nor  a  tenant,  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
local  society.  This  arbitration  council  elects  its  own  president  and 
secretary.  The  members  serve  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  may  be 
reelected.  Meetings  are  held  in  April,  June,  and  December.  If  neces- 
sary, special  meetings  may  be  called.  In  order  to  appeal  to  the  council 
members  of  the  society  must  first  make  a  request  to  the  secretary. 
The  diflSculties  to  be  settled  must  relate  to  agricultural  matters.  The 
council  examines  into  the  points  in  dispute,  and  if  tliere  is  sufficient 
ground  hears  the  case  from  the  interested  parties  separately  or  together. 
If  it  is  deemed  necessary,  the  council  may  request  one  of  its  members  to 

>M.  Versoick,  Groudbcgiuseleu  welke  de  pachteres  nict  misaou  kau,  Brussels^  18%. 
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make  a  persoual  examination.  The  member  chosen  for  this  service  mast 
be  assisted  by  a  resident  of  the  commanity  in  which  the  examination  is 
to  be  made.  The  council,  after  examining  the  testimony, renders  a  deci- 
sion, which  is  recorded.  The  secretary  informs  the  interested  parties  of 
the  decision  and  requests  tbem  to  conform  to  it.  The  council  jiub- 
lishes  an  annual  report  which  includes  the  decisions  the  parties  refase<l 
to  accept.  This  report  is  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  local 
society.  The  council  does  not  decide  upon  questions  of  taxes.  Its  real 
objectis  to  settle  difficulties  whenever  x)ossib]e,  and  by  its  moral  influence 
to  remove  abuses.  The  fear  of  publicity  of  adverse  decisions  prevents 
wrongdoing,  and  cases  for  arbitration  rarely  occur.  The  council  has 
not  had  a  case  since  1895.  Tlie  local  society  proposes  to  organize  a 
similar  council  to  settle  difficulties  arising  between  farmers  and  farm 
laborers. 

The  above  description  shows  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  local 
society  which  follows  out  the  instructions  of  the  Government.  In  every 
province  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  agriculturist  to  indicate  the 
lines  which  should  be  pursued.  The  majority  of  the  local  societies  neg- 
lect to  consult  these  agriculturists;  but  the  Government  could  easily 
remedy  this  by  establishing  closer  relations  between  its  agents  and  the 
secretaries  of  the  local  societies. 

FEDERATION   OP  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETCBS. 

The  federation  of  horticultural  societies  may  be  numbered  among 
the  official  associations  since  it  was  established  under  Government  aus- 
l)ices.  Its  object  is  to  ])romote  the  progress  of  different  branches  of 
horticulture.  The  means  employed  comprise  regular  meetings  of  dele- 
gates from  the  societies,  an  official  journal,  and  the  organization  of 
horticultural  conventions  and  competitions.  Tbe  Belgians  as  a  nation 
have  a  special  love  for  gardening.  This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  seden- 
tary habits  of  the  people.  Hothouses  were  established  in  the  country 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  collections  of  plants 
were  large  and  varied.  Contact  with  England  and  Holland  increased 
the  love  of  plants.  Tlie  desire  of  the  people  to  know  the  plants  thor- 
oughly led  to  the  formation  of  horticultural  societies  and  botanic  gar- 
dens. The  Botanic  Garden  of  Ghent  was  founded  in  1787.  Those  of 
Louvain,  Antwerp,  Liege,  Mechlin,  and  Brussels  are  of  more  recent 
date.  The  last  two  are  private  institutions,  though  all  are  designed 
for  educational  purposes. 

Belgium  has  a  large  number  of  forestry  and  botanical  societies,  and 
thirty-two  of  these,  numbering  about  12,000  members,  belong  to  the 
federation.  Each  member  pays  an  annual  fee  ranging  from  $1  to  $4» 
and  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $20,000.  Three-fourths  of  this  sum 
is  used  for  jmblications  and  iJ.lJ^Ot)  is  distributed  in  i)rizes  at  exhibits. 
The  original  objects  of  the  societies  ^\e^e  to  i)roduce  new  varieties, 
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improve  existing  methods  of  culture,  and  to  devise  new  metliods.  The 
comuieicial  side  of  the  enterprise  was,  however,  soon  developed. 

The  exi)08ition8  which  began  in  1846  were  the  chief  means  of  dis- 
semiDating  information  concerning  plants  discovered  by  explorers. 

The  publications^  of  the  societies  are  numerous,  and  most  of  them  are 
encouraged  by  the  Government. 

PRIVATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  private  associations  are  of  two  classes,  (1)  those  chiefly  designed 
to  improve  the  agricultural  population  materially  and  morally,  and  (2) 
those  limited  to  some  si)ecial  purpose — for  instance,  the  purchase  of  fer- 
tilizers, the  establishment  of  cooperative  dairies,  the  formation  of  api- 
cultnral  societies,  etc.    They  are  chiefly  local  commercial  enterprises. 

The  societies  of  the  first  class  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  A 
vai-iety  of  causes  led  to  their  formation,  among  others  the  farmers' 
need  for  assistance  in  the  agricultural  crisis,  the  ina<le(iuacy  of  the 
local  agricultural  societies,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  to  oppose  the  spread 
of  socialism,  and  the  desire  to  protect  the  farming  interests  by  lower- 
ing the  ground  rents,  etc.  The  founders  of  these  societies  were  actu- 
ated by  religious,  political,  and  economic  motives.  Such  a  society 
exists  in  almost  every  province.  Detailed  statements  concerning  some 
of  them  follow. 

The  province  of  West  Flanders  has  a  league  of  landed  proprietors 
and  farmers,  established  iu  1886.  Its  members  number  2,000.  The 
chief  benefits  are  free  analyses,  the  economical  purcliase  of  fertilizers 
and  seeds,  a  weekly  journal,^  insurance  at  reduced  rates,  and  free  legal 
consultation. 

The  Agricultural  League  (Ligue  agricole)  in  Bast  Flanders  was  estab- 
lished iu  1891  to  unite  the  local  societies  already  in  existence,  to  aid 
agricultural  progress  by  the  formation  of  cooperative  societies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  province,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  members 
before  the  public  authorities,  and  to  furnish  the  members  with  advice 
and  information.  This  league  is  well  governed  by  a  central  governing 
body,  assisted  by  delegates  irom  all  the  affiliated  societies.  It  has  well- 
equipped  quarters  at  Ghent,  in  which  meetings,  discussions,  and  exhi- 
bitions are  held.  Lecturers  are  also  sent  free  to  societies  of  farmers 
requesting  them.  The  members  receive  a  weekly  journaP  and  an 
annual  agricultural  almanac  containing  much  useful  information.    The 

■lUnstration  horticole,  Brussels.  Lindemia,  Icooo^aphie  des  orchidces,  Brussels. 
Bevae  de  Thorticaltare  belgo  et  <Strang(:ire,  Ghent.  Bulletin  de  la  iSoci(^t<^  royalo  do 
botaniqne,  Bmsaels.  Bulletins  d'arboriculture  do  lloriculturo,  et  de  culture  pota<;iTo, 
Gbent.  Tydschrift  over  boomteelkundo,  bloementecit  eii  inoeshovenierdorij,  Ghent. 
(Flemish  ed.  of  the  preceding.)  Journal  des  orchid<Ses,  Brussels.  Moniteur  horti- 
cole  beige,  Brussels. 

*De  West  Flaamasche  Landbouwer. 

*  De  Landbou  w,  Ghent. 
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sprearl  of  the  league  has  been  remarkable.  Within  the  short  time  since 
its  foiindation  it  has  organized  more  than  20()  local  societies,  amongothers 
societies  for  insurance  of  cattle.  Only  2  of  the  80  districts  of  Ghent  lack 
such  (societies.  The  league  of  East  Flanders  has  great  influence  with 
the  public  authorities. 

The  province  of  Brabant  is  the  center  of  the  Peasants'  League  (Ligue 
des  paysans)  which  has  branches  in  other  provinces,  especially  Antwerj) 
and  Limbourg.  The  league  originated  in  {\  very  modest  way  at  the  first 
Catholic  congress  on  social  work.  In  1886  M.  Mellaerts,  the  present 
secretary  of  the  league,  organized  an  agricultural  society  at  Goor 
(Heyst-op-den-Berg).  In  1889,  after  more  or  less  conference  with  other 
public-spirited  men  in  Louvain,  it  was  decided  that  the  rules  governing 
the  society  at  Goor  should  be  adopted  by  the  league  and  that  the  effort 
should  be  made  to  create  a  branch  of  the  organization  in  every  parish. 
A  federation  of  these  societies  forms  the  present  league.  A  noteworthy 
feature  of  these  organizations  is  their  resemblance  in  certain  details  to 
the  corporations  or  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  instance,  parochial 
societies  have  a  patron  saint  and  a  feast  day.  The  societies  number 
more  than  17,000  members.  Each  receives  free  a  weekly  journal.^  The 
work  of  the  league  covers  all  branches  connected  with  the  progress  of 
rural  economy,  but  is  principally  concerned  with  the  purchase  of  fertil- 
izers and  feeding  stuffs.  In  1895  the  members  purchased  through  the 
agency  of  the  league  G33.3  tons  of  iertilizers  and  185.7  tons  of  feeding 
stuffs.  In  189G  7,000,000  kg.  of  Thomas  slag  and  4,000,000  kg.  of  other 
fertilizers  and  supplies  were  purchased.  Jn  the  season  of  1890  6,000 
tons  of  potatoes  were  sold  for  the  members  of  the  league  in  6  weeks. 
There  are  at  present  70  Kaiffeisen  banks  connected  with  the  league. 
The  deposits  in  these  banks  amount  to  $100,000,  and  the  premiums  to 
$40,000.  There  are  100  mutual  associations  for  the  insurance  of  the 
stock  of  members,  which  charge  15  centimes  per  month  for  each  $20 
worth  of  stock  insured. 

In  the  provinces  of  Antwerp  and  Limbourg  social  agriculture  has  as 
yet  no  central  organization.  The  Louvain  Peasants'  League  at  present 
seems  to  answer  all  purposes.  The  province  of  Limbourg  has  been 
aided  by  the  diocese  of  Liege.  It  has  a  naniber  of  credit  and  savings 
banks  and  coiiperative  dairies.  There  are  more  dairy  farmers  in  Lim- 
bourg than  in  any  other  province,  the  number  being  100  in  the  town  of 
(jheel  alone.  Insurance  societies  are  common.  The  44  cooperative 
dairies  each  handle  on  an  average  from  800  to  1,500  liters  of  milk  daily. 
Each  share  of  cai)ital  stock  represents  the  milk  of  one  cow. 

In  the  province  of  Liege  a  central  agricultural  association  has  been 
organized,  the  society  of  Hainaut  serving  as  a  nucleus.  The  chiet 
object  of  this  association  is  commercial.  Certain  sections  are  devoted 
to  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, the  sale  of  agricultural  products,  encouraging  the  growth  of 

*  Do  boer  aud  Le  paysau,  Louvain. 
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sugar  beets,  bailding  sugar  refineries,  and  providing  accident  insurance 
for  the  farmers.  Half  the  parishes  in  the  province  have  already  joined 
the  organization.  Several  of  the  societies  have  begun  practical  work. 
Seven  or  eight  credit  and  savings  banks  and  15  cattle  insurance 
companies  have  been  established. 

In  the  province  of  Hainaut  the  social  side  of  agriculture  has  also  been 
well  started.  The  federation  has  a  religious  basis.  It  is  called  *•  Coop- 
eration de  Notre  Dame  des  Champes  (Society  of  our  Lady  of  the 
Fields).''  Its  object  is  to  improve  the  material  welfare  of  the  farmers,  as 
well  as  their  social  and  moral  condition.  It  has  sections  for  the  eco- 
nomical purchase  of  goods,  for  bettering  the  financial  standing  of  the 
association,  and  for  cattle  insurance.  The  business  is  done  on  the  coop- 
erative plan.  In  1896  the  section  for  the  purchase  of  goods  did  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  million  francs  (A20(),0(K)).  In  order 
that  it  may  extend  its  influence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  prov- 
ince, the  federation  is  subdivided  into  branches  for  each  district  and 
parish.  It  is  directed  by  an  Episcopal  committee,  and  each  branch  by 
a  parochial  committee.  The  attempt  is  made  to  interest  public-spirited 
citizens  to  extend  the  membership,  which  is  at  present  2,40<).  The  mem- 
bers receive  a  weekly  journal^  and  an  annual  almanac.^ 

The  province  of  Namur  is  without  a  central  organization.  The  local 
societies,  which  were  organized  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  have, 
however,  extended  their  work  to  other  lines.  One  of  these  societies 
publishes  a  weekly  paper  for  its  members. 

The  province  of  Luxembourg  has  only  lately  become  interested  in 
work  of  this  nature,  but  is  making  rapid  progress.  In  general,  its 
work  is  like  that  of  the  province  of  Hainaut.  Through  the  efforts  of 
the  clergy  some  parochial  organizations  were  established  in  1894,  begin- 
ning with  cooperative  dairies.  A  number  of  the  villages  posvsess  hand 
separators  and  deliver  only  cream  at  the  dairies.  The  Firton  dairy  has 
43  separators,  and  produces  600  kg.  of  butter  daily.  Credit  and  sav- 
ings banks  are  in  operation  in  this  province. 

This  review  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  great  hold  which  these 
various  agricultural  organizations,  owing  their  beginning  to  x>rivate 
individuals,  have  taken  upon  the  people  of  Belgium.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  social  feature  is  the  most  prominent  one  in  their  organization 
and  development.  On  the  other  hand,  the  local  agricultural  vsocieties 
were  established  for  the  popularizing  of  scientific  information.  The 
local  societies  are  directed  by  competent  government  ofticials,  while  the 
independent  associations  are  directed  by  i)rivate  individuals,  who  are 
public-spirited  men  well  informed  on  matters  of  soc^ial  reform.  Though 
they  have  different  objects,  they  are  not  antagonistic,  but  rather  com- 
plementary. On  economic  questions,  they  meet  on  common  ground. 
Both  try  to  spread  among  the  rural  population  orgunizutious  which 
procure  material  advantages. 


*  La  croix  de  syndicats,  Bracquegiiies. 

^  Agenda  des  syndicate  agricoles,  Casterman. 
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OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Among  other  societies  for  tlie  promotion  of  agricnltural  interests  may 
be  mentioned  the  more  strictly  scientific  and  economic  organizations. 

The  Central  Agricultural  Society  (la  Soci6t<^  centrale  d'agriculture) 
is  a  kind  of  agricultural  academy.  Its  members  comprise  property 
holders  and  scientific  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held  in  Brussels  for  consultation  and  discussion.  The 
proceedings  of  the  society  are  published  in  a  journal.*  The  agricultural 
engineers,  alumni  of  the  Grembloux  and  Louvain  technical  schools,  also 
have  organizations  which  publish  journals.*  There  is  a  national  society 
organized  for  the  improvement  of  draft  horses,  a  national  forestry  asso- 
ciation,^ and  several  other  organizations  for  special  purposes. 

Among  the  latter,  the  apicultural  society  of  Hainaut  deserves  special 
mention.  It  was  formed  in  June,  1890,  with  19  sections  and  650  mem- 
bers. At  present  it  has  39  sections  and  numbers  2,000  members  in 
Hainaut,  Namur,  and  Brabant.  The  work  has  been  developed  by  theo- 
retical and  practical  conferences  (about  200  a  year) ;  by  lotteries  for  the 
distribution  of  books,  implements,  etc.  ]  by  the  purchase  of  apicultural 
materials  for  members;  by  the  establishment  of  honey  depots,  and  by 
local  and  general  expositions  with  competitive  awards.  It  has  pub- 
lished up  to  date  a  manual  of  apiculture,  a  work  on  floriculture,  two 
pamphlets  on  the  wintering  of  bees— one  technical  and  the  other  popu- 
lar, and  a  regular  monthly  bulletin.*  The  society  exchanges  publica- 
tions with  societies  in  Belgium  and  other  countries.  It  has  greatly 
increased  apiculture  in  Belgium. 

Among  the  economic  societies  maybe  mentioned  the  fertilizer  syndi- 
cates. These  are  commercial  enterprises  and  in  some  cases  unite  this 
feature  with  a  cooperative  plan.  The  most  important  of  these  syndi- 
Ciites  is  that  of  Landen,  established  in  1884,  with  a  capital  of  300,0(M) 
francs  ($60,000).  It  has  numerous  branches  and  sells  not  only  to  its 
members,  but  to  outsiders,  the  latter  paying  a  higher  price.  It  pub- 
lishes a  weekly  pai>er.'  Some  of  the  shareholders  are  not  purchasers, 
but  invest  capital  for  profit. 

The  Liege  agricultural  syndicate  also  publishes  a  journal,®  and  that 
of  Campine  nerbaye  publishes  interesting  annual  reports."' 

These  syndicates  differ  from  the  cooperative  societies  previously  men- 
tioned. They  are  enterprises  for  selling  goods  at  a  profit,  the  profits 
being  divided  among  the  shareholders.  The  cooperative  societies  only 
attempt  to  provide  their  members  with  goods  at  the  lowest  possible 

'  Journal  <le  la  Soci(^t<S  centrale  d'agriculture,  Bruasels. 
^  Revac  agronomique  de  Louvain.     L'Ing<^nieur  agrioole  de  Gembloux. 
3  Bnlletin  de  la  Soci<^t<5  centrale  forestidre,  Brussels. 
*  Lc  progF'js  apicole,  Charleroi. 
^  La  cooperation  agricole,  Landen. 
^  Le  syndicat  agricole,  Li<^ge. 

"*  Rapport  du  conseil  d'.odniiuistration  du  syndicat  agricole  Campino-llerbaye  sor 
leH  op^^Tations  <lu  syndicat,  Ilasselt. 
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cost.  The  syndicates  have  considerable  inflnenco  on  agriculture.  They 
have  lowered  the  price  of  fertilizers  and,  consequently,  larger  quantities 
have  been  used.  Few  syndicates  have  so  far  been  organized  for  the 
sale  of  agricultural  products. 

The  organization  for  the  sale  of  seeds  at  Borsbeke  has  already  been 
mentioned.  At  Verviers  there  is  a  similar  enterprise  for  the  sale  of 
butter.  Cooperative  dairies  (not  under  State  control)  are  numerous. 
That  of  Oostcamp  is  the  most  important  in  the  country.  It  handles 
16,000  liters  of  milk  daily  and  is  unusually  well  equipped.  It  is  the 
only  dairy  in  the  country  with  a*  refrigerating  apparatus,  and  is 
patronized  by  over  300  farmers  within  a  radius  of  10  kilometers  (6 
miles).  The  dairy  of  Beernem  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Oostcamp.  It 
handles  about  14,000  liters  of  milk  daily  and  is  operated  with  great 
satisfaction  to  the  patrons.  The  latter  have  increased  their  herds  and 
improved  their  methods  of  feeding.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
introduction  of  coiiperative  dairies  was  opposed  by  the  people. 

A  coiiperative  sugar  factory  was  established  two  years  ago  at  Anvaing, 
in  Hainaut.  The  patrons  of  the  institution  are  the  shareholders.  At 
Micheroux,  in  Li6ge,  there  is  a  coiiperative  milling  association,  and 
there  is  also  one  connected  with  the  dairy  at  Oostcamp.  A  bill  has 
recently  been  passed  which  i)ermits  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
distilleries.  These  will  furnish  a  market  for  the  crops  and  the  by- 
products may  be  utilized  for  cattle  feeding. 

The  Belgian  agricultural  associations  which  have  been  described 
have  benefited  the  farmer  wherever  they  have  been  established.  Some 
difficulties  are  encountered,  but  by  perseverance  and  zeal  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  these  may  be  overcome  and  success  attained.  Each 
association  is  a  school  of  instruction  and  in  a  short  time  becomes  self< 
sustaining.  Through  the  united  efforts  of  these  associations,  the  Bel- 
gian farmers  have  been  assisted  through  the  agricultural  crisis,  and 
they  may  confidently  hope  for  a  much  better  condition  in  the  future. 
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GHEMISTEY. 


Analytical  investigations  of  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  acids, 

G.  W.  ItoLFE  and  G.  Dkfben  (Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.j  18  {1896),  No,  10, 
pp.  869-900,  fig.  1,  dgms,  7). — The  experiments  of  the  authors  were 
designed  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  definite  relation  between 
the  optical  rotation  and  the  reducing  power  of  the  products  of  the 
hydrolysis  of  starch,  and  whether  the  three  products,  maltose,  dextrose, 
and  dextrin,  are  influenced  by  definite  laws.  It  was  found  that  there  is 
a  constant  relation  between  the  rotatory  and  reducing  i)Ower  of  the  total 
product  even  when  the  starch  is  hydrolyzed  under  very  variable  con- 
ditions. Up  to  a  rotation  of  about  90^  this  relation  may  be  expressed  by 
a  curve  corresponding  to  the  equation:  x^+y'^-\-^i^x — 646^+1580=0, 
where  the  abscissae  are  the  changing  values  of  the  rotatory  power 
from  amylodextrin  (195o)  to  dextrose  ([^^1^.^^=53.50),  and  the  ordinates 
are  the  reducing  power  (Kaae)  when  dextrose— 100. 

In  connection  with  this  the  authors  attempted  to  determine  the  con- 
stituents of  commercial  starch  sugar  by  means  of  the  Ventzke  sacchiir 
rimeter,  for  the  purpose  of  control  in  the  factory,  and  give  a  table  for 
calculating  the  rotatory  power  of  solutions  of  7.5  tx)  10°  Brix. 

The  hydrolysis  of  starch  differs  from  that  of  sugar  and  saliciu  since 
starch  is  insoluble  in  water  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  the  amylo- 
dextrin formed  by  hot  water  is  somewhat  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
becomes  more  so  as  the  temperature  rises.  Two  reactions  have  to  be 
considered,  viz,  the  hydrolysis  of  dextrin  to  maltose  and  the  hydroly- 
sis of  maltose  to  dextrose.  If  A  is  the  dextrin  content  at  the  beginning 
and  A — x  the  amount  remaining  after  the  time  t,  and  c  the  constant 
depending  on  the  conditions  of  the  hydrolysis  we  obtain — 

dx_ 

from  which  by  integration — 

the  general  equation  for  the  first  phase  of  the  reaction.  The  hydrolysis 
of  the  maltose  to  dextrose  is  peculiar,  as  it  takes  place  simultaneously 
with  the  decomposition  of  the  maltose.  In  the  hydrolysis  of  the  dex- 
trin the  nuiltose  content  rises  rapidly  to  a  maximum  of  44.1  per  cent 
with  a  rotation  of  129  and  then  falls,  while  the  dextrose  increases 
22 
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Steadily.  The  change  in  the  maltose  content  can  be  expressed  accu- 
rately only  by  a  complicated  equation,  and  the  authors  have  therefore 
chosen  an  approximate  formula,  which  is  derived  from  the  exact  difter- 
ential  equation : 

^^  HIT 

M  represents  the  average  maltose  content  during  the  period  of  obser- 
vation. When  Ml  and  M^  are  the  amounts  of  maltose  ^luring  the  times 
ti  and  ti  and  Di  and  D^  the  corresponding  dextrose  contents,  c^  the 
reac*.tion  constant  we  obtain : 

or — 

'D,— D, 


(^,-)(*i+**0"''' 


Experiments  with  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and 
acetic  acid,  in  varying  concentration,  showed  that  the  constants  are  sat- 
isfactory and  that,  therefore,  the  reaction  follows  the  law  of  reactions 
of  the  first  class.— w.  H.  krug. 

Constitation  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  straw  of  cereals, 
C.  F.  Gross  and  0.  Smith  ( Chem.  News,  74  {1896),  p.  177).— The  furfuroids 
of  the  ripe  straw  have  the  formula  CjoHioOs.  With  phenylhydrazin  they 
give  the  osazones  of  pentoses,  and  on  heating  with  hydrogen  i)eroxid 
generate  much  carbonic  acid.    The  authors  conclude  from  this  that  they 

have  the  structural  formula  CsHgOa^     \CH2.    The  sugar  obtained  by 

hydrolysis  with  acid  is  partially  fermented  by  yeast  in  neutral  solution, 
when  about  50  per  cent  of  the  furfuroid  disappears.  The  stalks  of  the 
growing  plant  contain  a  different  cla«s  of  furfuroids.  The  osazones 
have  a  high  melting  point  and  are  probably  hexosazonos.  The  furfu- 
roids obtained  by  hydrolysis  with  acids  are  completely  fermented  by 
yeast  and  give  no  carbonic  acid  on  heating  with  hydrogen  peroxid. 
The  amount  of  furfuroids  present  in  the  plant  changes  very  little  during 
its  life,  and  the  authors  conclude  from  this  that  the  furfuroids  are  the 
primary  products  of  assimilation. — w.  H.  krug. 

Investigations  on  phosphoric  acid,  M.  Berthelot  and  CLAndri^ 
{Compt. Rend.  Acad.  Sen.  Paris,  123  (1896), pp.  773-782;  12 i  (1897),  No.  6, 
pp.  261-269). — The  principal  feature  of  the  work  here  reported  was  the 
study  of  methods  of  distinguishing  between  the  different  forms  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  A  eolorimetric  method  for  this  purpose  has  been  suggCvSted 
by  Sabatier,'  but  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  orthophosphoric  acid 
and  pyrophosphoric  acid.  The  method  which  the  authors  used  for 
determining  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that    described  in  the   American  Pharmacopoeia   and   is   briefly  as 

»Anii.  Chim.  ot  Phys.,  ser.  6, 1889,  p.  409. 
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follows:  Precipitiite  iu  dilute  solution  with  a  mixture  of  magnesium 
clilorid,  ammonium  chloric,  and  ammonium  acetate,  in  the  presence  of 
a  decided  excess  of  acetic  acid,  keeping  the  whole  for  3  or  4  hours  in  a 
boiling  water  bath.  By  Ihis  method  practically  the  whole  of  the  pyro- 
phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated,  but  the  orthophosphoric  acid,  if  present, 
remains  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  dissolved  iu  nitric  acid, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  determined  by  precipitation  with  magnesia 
mixture  in  the  usurl  way. 

It  wsis  found  that  the  precipitate  obtained  by  this  method  from  solu- 
tions of  metapho'sphoric  acid  were  almost  identical  witli  that  obtained 
from  a  solution  f,i  pure  sodium  pyroi)hosphate.  The  chemical  char- 
acter of  the  precipitate  is  discussed  and  investigations  on  the  chemis- 
try of  the  t?p,nsformation  of  the  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid, 
especipJly  pyrophosphoric  acid  and  metaphosphoric  acid,  are  reported. 

The  detiermination  of  potash,  A.  Mercier  {BuL  Ah^oc,  Belge^  10 
[1897) J  pp.  403^05;  ahs.  in  Analyst^  22  {1897) j  No.  254 j  p.  i58).— The 
principal  feature  of  this  method  is  the  substitution  of  mercurous  chlo- 
rid  for  sodium  formate  in  the  reduction  of  the  potassium-platinum 
chlorid.  The  method  is  as  follows :  Digest  5  or  10  gm.  of  the  substance 
(according  to  its  content  of  potash)  for  1  hour  in  500  cc.  of  cold  water, 
and  filter;  evaporate  25  or  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath  after  the  addition  of  1  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Expel  ammonium 
compounds  from  the  residue  by  gentle  ignition,  take  up  in  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter  if  necessary.  Add  10  cc.  of  10  per  cent 
platinic  cholorid  solution,  evaporate  to  a  sirupy  consistency  on  a 
water  bath,  cool,  and  extract  with  a  mixture  of  50  cc.  of  80  per  cent 
alcohol  and  5  cc.  of  ether.  Wash  well  on  the  filter  with  the  alcohol 
ether  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Bring  the  solution  thus  obtained 
to  the  boiling  point,  add  mercurous  chlorid  little  by  little  until  a 
dex>osit  forms  on  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  (2  gm.  are  usually  suffi- 
cient). Boil  five  minutes,  allow  the  platinum  to  settle,  then  add  1  to  2 
cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  boil  again.  Filter;  when  cold  wash  the 
platinum  thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  and  ignite.  The  x)Ota8h  is 
estimated  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  platinum  obtained  by  0.4835. 
Eesults  closely  agreeing  with  the  theoretical  amounts  were  obtained  by 
this  method. 

The  carbohydrates  of  the  tubers  of  Cyclamen  europaDiim,  B.  Rayman  {Roz- 
pravy  vcsU  akademicy  ISOO,  II,  Xo,  SO,-  aha.  in  Chem.  Centr.  HI.,  1897, 1,  No.  4,  p.  2S0).^ 
Seventy  per  cent  alcohol  extracts  c^'clainoKe  and  cyclamin.  Cyclamin  is  a  gluco«id 
and  yields  on  hydrolysis  cyclamiretin,  CuHikO-,  fructose,  and  a  dextrorotatory  sugar 
which  the  author  has  called  cyclone.  Cyclamose  is  an  amorphous  white  powder, 
slightly  sweet  and  deliquescent.    With  HCl  it  gives  levnlose;  the  composition  is 

CafiHojOsi.— W.  H.  KRUG. 

On  the  action  of  alkali  solution  on  the  phenylosazones  of  di-  and  polysac- 
charidSi  C.  .T.  Lintnkr  (Chem.  Ztg.,  'JO  (ISfiO),  p.  7(*S). — When  hot  saturated  aque- 
ous solutioDH  of  the  osa/.onos  of  maltose,  galactose,  and  melihiose  are  boiled  with 
alkali  solution  glyoscalosazoue  is  formed  and  separates  in  small  Hocks.     The  same 
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reaction  was  observed  with  the  osazono  cl  an  achrorxi^xtrin.  Glucosazone  is  not 
decomposed.  The  glyoxalosazone  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  shining  leaflets  or  deep 
yellow  needles. — w.  h.  krug. 

The  inversion  of  sugar  solutions  wi-h  sulphurous  acid,  K.  Stiepkl  (ZUchr. 
Ver.  Ruhenz,  Jnd,,  1896,  p.  654).— The  numerous  experiments  show  that  the  inver- 
sion of  sugar  solutions  by  sulphurous  acid  proceeds  according  to  the  Guldbcrg- 
Waage  law. — w.  H.  krug. 

Recent  investigations  on  the  deoomxx>sition  of  sugar  under  the  influence  of 
acids,  and  especially  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  Berthelot  and  Andr#. 
(Ann.  Chim.  et  Phya.,  1897,  Jane,pp,  146-175), 

Researches  on  arablnose,  Berthelot  and  Andri^:  {Ann.Chim,  et  Phys.,  1897,  June 
pp.  175-184). 

Allotropy  of  cane  sugar,  F.  G.  Wikchmann  {Jour.  Phys.  Ckem.,  1  {1896),  No. 
S,pp,  69-71,  fig.  1). 

Isomaltose,  H.  Ost  {Cliem.  Zig.,  20  {189G),  No.  79,  pp.  761,70:2).— The  author 
describes  a  simple  method  of  preparing  isomaltose. 

The  action  of  chloroform  on  starch,  F.  Mussbt  (Phami.  Centralhalle,  17  (1896), 
j>.  587;  ab8.  in  Chsm.  Ztg.,  SO  (1896),  No.  86,  Repert.,  p.  249). 

Precipitation  of  carbohydrates  by  neutral  salts,  R.  A.  Young  (iVoc.  Physiol. 
8oe.,  1896-^97,  pp.  16-18;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chtsm.  Soc.  ILondon],  1897,  May,  p.  235). 

The  chemistry  of  perfumes,  J.  Passy  (Rev,  Scient.,  ser.  4,  7  (1897),  No.  20,  pp. 
613-618). 

A  ne^Bv  method  of  obtaining  the  perfumes  of  flowers,  J.  Passy  (Compt  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Parte,  124  (1897),  No.  14,  pp.  783,  784;  also  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Parle,  17-18 
(1897),  No.  10,  pp.  519,  520). 

Rdle  of  tannin  in  plants  and  more  especially  in  fruits,  C.  Gerber  (Compt.  Rend. 
Aead.  Sci.  ParU,  124  (1897),  No.  20,  pp.  1106-1109). 

A  color  reaction  of  gallic  acid  and  tannin,  E.  Harnack  (Arch.  Pharm.,  234 
(1896),  No.  7,  p.  537). 

On  the  solubility  of  the  red  coloring  matter  of  wine  and  on  the  sterilization 
of  fruit  musts,  A.  Rosenstibhl  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  17-18  (1897),  No.  10,  pp.  523- 
529). 

Observations  on  the  decomposition  of  perozid  of  hydrogen  by  silver  ozid, 
Bertuklot  (Ann.  Chim.  et  Phye.,  1897,  June,  pp.  217-232). 

On  the  alkaloids  of  lupine  seeds,  £.  Schmidt  (Arch.  Pharm.,  235  (1897),  pp.  192, 
199,  218, 229;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  81  (1897),  No.  39,  Repert.,  p.  116). 

Contributions  to  the  chemistry  of  animal  fats,  C.  Amthor  and  I.  Zink  (Ztschr. 
analyt.  Chem.,  36  (1897),  p.  1;  abs.  in  Centr.  Bl.  agr.  Chem.,  26  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  237- 
239). — ^The  author  describes  and  gives  the  composition  of  several  animal  fats  which 
are  not  well  known. 

The  determination  of  starch  in  cereals,  L.  Lindet  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  ser.  3, 
15-16  (1896),  p.  1163;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1897,  I,  No.  4,  p.  268).— The  author  gives 
the  following  method:  About  10  gm.  of  the  ground  cereal  are  digested  at  40  to  50'^  C. 
for  12  to  14  hours  with  a  solution  which  contains  1.5  per  cent  HCl  and  2  per  cent 
pepsin.  The  starch  is  then  washed  out  on  silk  bolting  cloth,  a  little  mercuric  chlorid 
added  to  the  wash  water  to  prevent  fermentation,  the  starch  collected  on  a  tared 
filter,  dried  first  at  50°,  finally  at  105^',  and  weighed. — w.  n.  krug. 

Note  on  Wechsler's  method  for  the  separation  of  fatty  acids,  A,  W.  Crossley 
(Jour.  Chem.  Soe.  [^London],  1897,  May,  pp.  580-684). 

The  determination  of  sugar  in  fermented  worts  and  the  unfermentable 
residue  of  the  Saaz,  Frohberg,  and  Logos  yeasts,  E.  Prior  (Bayer  Bran.  Jour., 
6  (1896),  p.  373;  Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  2  (1896),  p.  569;  abs.  in  Ch^n.  Zlg.^ 
20  (1896),  No.  94,  Repert.,  p.  277). 

The  determination  of  sugar  in  chocolate,  X.  Rocques  (Rev.  Intemat.  Falsi/.,  9 
(1896),  p.  198;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  1897,  1,  No.  4,  p.  268). 
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On  the  determination  of  oxygen  in  the  air  and  in  water,  D.  A.  Kreidkr  (Zt$chr. 
anorgan.  Chem.,  IS  {1897),  Xo.  G,  p.  418;  abs.  in  Ckem,  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  Xo.  17,  lieperU, 
i>.  44). 

The  determination  of  alkaline  bydrozids  and  carbonates*  G.  Lungk  (ZUchr. 
angew,  Chem.,  1807,  No.  2,  pp.  41, 42). — The  article  is  similar  to  that  by  KUster »  and  cor- 
roborates bis  results. 

Determination  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  fodders,  H.  W.  Wilky  ( /our. 
Amer.  Chem.  *Soc.,  10  {1807),  Xo.  4,  pp.  S20-S22).—k.  much  more  rapid  method  tban 
the  official  method  for  analysis  of  ash.  The  article  is  concise  and  can  not  well  be 
abstracted. — f.  w.  morse. 

A  method  for  the  separation  of  aluminum  from  iron,  F.  A.  Gooch  and  F.  S. 
Havens  {Ztschr.  anorgan.  Chem.,  13  {1897),  Xo.  6,  pp.  435-440). — The  separation  is 
effected  by  the  insolubility  of  aluminum  chlorid  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  coucea- 
trated  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  with  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  while  ferrous  chlorid 
is  re:ulily  soluble  in  such  a  solution.  The  details  of  the  method  are  easily  executed 
and  the  results  satisfactory. — f.  w.  morse. 

On  the  determination  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  by 
means  of  free  citric  acid,  M.  Passon  {Ztschr.  angeto.  Chem.,  1890,  Xo.  23,pp.  677,  h78).— 
The  author  substitutes  free  citric  acid  for  Wagner's  solution.  The  most  {iracticable 
strength  of  acid  was  found  to  be  2.8  per  cent,  used  at  the  rate  of  7  parts  by  weight 
of  citric  acid  to  5  parts  of  slag,  i.  e.,  500  cc.  solution  to  10  gm.  slag. — f.  w.  morse. 

Automatic  gas  shut  o£f  upon  breaking  "water  connection,  H.  Michaelis  (Ch^m. 
Ztg.,  21  {1807),  Xo.  21,  p.  194,  fig.  1). — The  gas  cock  is  operated  by  a  lever  which  car- 
ries a  funnel  on  one  end  and  a  counterpoise  on  the  other  of  such  weight  as  to  balance 
the  funnel  when  it  is  full  of  water.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of  water  from  the  water 
pipe  through  the  funnel,  when  desired,  the  inflow  and  outflow  being  so  adjusted  as 
to  keep  the  funnel  full,  and  consequently  the  lever  in  a  horizontal  position,  which 
leaves  the  gas  connections  open.  When  the  w^ater  connections  are  broken,  for  any 
reason,  the  funnel  empties  itself  and  the  counterpoise  moves  the  lever,  thus  shutting 
off  the  gas. — ^j.  T.  andersox. 

Some  apparatus  for  the  technical  analytical  laboratory,  £.  S.  Johnson  {Jour. 
Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  10  {1807),  Xo.  4,  pp.  281-200,  figs.  6^).— Although  devised  for  an  Iron 
and  steel  laboratory,  part  of  the  apparatus,  especially  those  forms  for  the  rapid 
measurement  of  rengents  and  for  continuous  flltration  of  large  volumes  of  solution, 
would  be  equally  ad viintageous  in  an  experiment  station  laboratory. — F.  w.  morse. 

A  new  extraction  apparatus,  T.  GOxthkr  {Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1807),  Xo.  19,  pp.  169, 
170,  figs.  2). — This  is  more  properly  a  new  stand  or  support  for  an  extraction  set  or 
battery.  The  extraction  flasks,  arranged  in  a  row  over  gas  burners,  rest  on  asbestos 
plates  or  pieces  of  wire  gauze,  which  are  independently  adjustable  in  the  frame. 
The  wooden  supports  for  the  condensers  are  divided  longitudinally  into  halves 
clamped  together  for  convenience  of  adjustment  to  the  condensers.  These  supports 
may  be  clamped  to  the  uprights  at  any  desired  height,  and  hence  may  be  used  with 
extraction  flasks  of  any  size. — j.  t.  axdek.son. 

Rules  find  tariff  for  agricultural  chemical  examinations  at  the  chemical  con- 
trol station  in  Christiania,  Norway  {Tidsskr.  nor  she  Landbr.,  4  {1897),  pp.  153-134). 


BOTANY. 

The  evolution  of  heat  by  wounded  plants,  H.  M.  Eichabds 

{Ann,  Jiotj  11  {1807)j  No,  41^  pp,  29-63). — The  author  conducted  an 
extended  series  of  experiments  with  potatoes,  kohlrabi,  carrots,  onions, 
cucumbers,  radishes,  and  the  leaves  of  Diervilla  and  Liriodendron,  the 

» Ztschr.  anorgau.  Cliom.,  13  (1897).  No.  1,  p.  127, 
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object  of  the  investigation  being  to  establish  the  fact  of  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature, if  any  followed  wounding  of  tlie  plant  tissues  5  and  in  the 
second  place  to  determine  the  curve  of  tlie  change  of  temperature.  The 
principal  apparatus  used  in  this  experiment  was  the  thermoelectric 
element  in  connection  with  a  mirror  galvanometer.  The  apparatus  and 
details  of  the  experiment  are  fully  described. 

Numerous  precautions  were  found  necessary  to  avoid  error,  and  care 
was  taken  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all  sources  of  error.  All  the 
plants  were  kept  in  a  saturated  atmosphere  to  prevent  wilting  and  also 
to  avoid  changes  of  temperature  due  to  evaporation. 

As  a  control  for  the  thermo-eleatric  method,  experiments  were  also 
carried  on  with  a  simple  form  of  calorimeter  by  which  the  temperature 
curve  of  most  of  the  plants  could  be  determined.  The  results  secured 
with  this  apparatus  were  of  a  confirmatory  nature. 

Most  of  the  author's  experiments  were  conducted  with  potatoes,  and 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  diflerence  in  temperature  between  the 
cut  surfaces  and  the  uninjured  potato  immediately  after  injury  5  but 
about  two  hours  after  wounding  there  was  an  indication  of  a  rise  in 
temperature,  which  steadily  increased  until  the  maximum  was  reached 
in  the  injured  plant. 

An  imi>ortant  source  of  error  which  must  be  guarded  against  in  such 
experiments  is  the  use  of  unhealthy  potatoes,  it  having  been  found  that 
a  very  small  rotten  spot  which  had  no  influence  on  the  general  temper- 
ature of  the  tuber  would,  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  affect 
the  temperature  very  sensibly.  The  greatest  difference  between  injured 
and  uninjured  potatoes  found  was  0.4'^  O.  It  was  also  found  that  old 
X>otatoes  showed  a  greater  diff'erence  between  living  and  dead  tissue 
than  the  new  ones  only  recently  taken  from  the  ground.  This  is  readily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  old  potatoes  are  just  emergirg  from 
their  resting  period,  while  the  new  ones  are  entering  a  period  of  quies- 
cence, when  the  metabolic  processes  are  very  low. 

It  was  shown  that  the  influence  of  the  wounding  in  the  case  of  the 
potato  extends  to  a  very  little  distance  from  the  point  of  irritation. 
The  generalization  just  given  ai)plies  equally  well  to  the  radishes,  the 
kohl-rabi,  the  cucumber,  and  the  carrot,  but  for  onion  bulbs  the  effect 
of  injury  was  more  widely  distributed. 

The  experiments  with  leaves,  which  were  made  in  a  bell  glass  calo- 
rimeter, showed  that  the  maximum  increased  temi)erature  was  reached 
much  more  readily  than  in  the  experiments  with  fleshy  objec^ts.  In  four 
and  one-half  hours  after  injury  the  leaves  of  Liriodendron  were  0.75^  C. 
warmer  than  the  uninjured  ones.  On  the  next  day  there  was  but  little 
difference  in  temi)erature,  shortly  after  which  time  the  injured  leaves 
died. 

From  these  experiments  it  would  appear  that  plants,  like  animals, 
respond  to  the  stimulus  of  injury  by  an  attempt  to  rally  from  it,  and 
the  rallying  is  accompanied  by  somewhat  the  same  symptoms.    The 
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reaction  m  tbe  case  of  plants  is  not  absolutely  as  marked  as  with  the 
higher  animals,  but  when  comparisons  are  made  between  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  plants  and  the  surrounding  medium  the  rise  in  tempera- 
ture after  injury  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  animals. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  his  experiments,  the  author  states  that 
(1)  there  is  a  certain  rise  in  temperature  of  the  adjacent  tissue  follow- 
ing the  wounding  of  plants;  (2)  this  reaction  runs  a  definite  course, 
attaining  its  maximum  some  twenty-four  hours  after  injury;  (3)  the 
maximum  rise  in  temperature  due  to  injury  of  all  the  plants  investi- 
gated was  between  two  and  three  times  the  difference  in  temi>erature 
between  the  living  and  dead  tissue  of  the  same  plants;  (4)  in  potatoes 
and  similar  massive  tissues  the  effect  is  local,  while  in  onion  bulbs  a 
much  greater  extent  of  tissue  is  affected. 

Assimilatory  inhibition  of  plants,  A.  J.  Ewart  {Jour.  Linn.  Soc. 
Bot.^  31  {1897)y  No.  219^  pp,  554-576).— -In  continuation  of  his  previous 
work  upon  this  subject,^  the  author  gives  the  effects  of  continued 
absence  of  light  and  carbon  dioxid  ui)on  assimilation,  both  these  agen- 
cies being  omitted  from  the  previous  paper. 

After  describing  and  commenting  at  length  ux>on  the  numerous  experi- 
ments conducted,  the  author  gives  the  following  conclusions: 

**  Chloroplastids  developed  in  darkness,  whether  they  become  green  or  are  etiolated, 
may  possess  a  fnirly  active  power  of  assimilation  corresponding  to  their  size  and 
depth  of  coloration.  The  power  of  assimilation  is  absent  while  the  etiolated  leaf  ia 
still  qnite  young,  and.finally  <li.sapp6ar8  again  after  the  leaf  has  been  kept  for  a  long 
time  in  darkness,  even  though  abundant  supplies  of  food  material  may  be  present. 
Etiolated  leaves  exposed  to  light  in  an  atmosphere  deprived  of  all  carbon  dioxid 
turn  green  and  may  acquire  a  quite  active  power  of  assimilation,  which,  however, 
soon  begins  to  weaken  and  is  in  most  cases  rapidly  lost.  The  stoppage  of  assimila- 
tion may  take  place  while  the  chloroplastids  are  still  normal  in  appearance ;  but  in 
all  cases  a  visible  change  in  appearance  and  coloration  is  finally  produced.  From 
the  first  condition  recovery  is  generally,  but  from  the  second  only  rarely,  possible. 
Assimilatory  cells  or  tissues,  therefore,  which  are  prevented  from  assimilating  by 
being  kept  in  darkness,  or  by  being  exposed  to  light  in  an  atmotsphere  deprived  of 
all  carbon  dioxid,  retain  their  potential  power  of  assimilation  only  for  a  given 
length  of  time,  which  is,  the'other  conditions  being  similar,  shorter  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former,  and  which  is  in  each  case  mainly  dependent  upon  the  hereditary 
nature  of  the  given  plant.'' 

New  apecies  of  fungi,  J.  IJ.  Ellis  and  B.  M.  Evkrhart  {Amer.  Nat,,  SI  {1897). 
No,  5G5,  pp.  426-4S0). — Notes  and  descriptions  are  given  of  20  species  of  fungi  from 
various  localities. 

New  West  Indian  fungi,  J.  B.  Ellis  and  F.  D.  Kelset  {Torrey  BuL^  24  (1897), 
No.  4,  pp,  207-209). 

Concerning  the  present  systematic  classification  of  fungi,  G.  Lindau  {Boi, 
Cenir.  Bl.,  70  {1897),  No.  1,  pp.  2-12). 

Numerical  variation  of  parts  in  Rantmculus  repens,  J.  H.  Pledge  (Nat.  Sci., 
10  (1S97),  No.  6S,pp.  32S-328,fii!8.  4). 

How  flowers  attract  insects,  F.  Plateau  {Bui.  Acad.  Boy,  Sci.  Belg.,  9er.  3,  55 
{1897),  No.  l,pp.  17-41;  abs.  in  Bot.  Ztg.,  55  {1897),  No.  7,  pp.  108-109). 

An  ecological  study  of  the  genus  Taliuum  with  descriptions  of  two  species^ 
J.  W.  HARSitnERGER  ( ToTvey  BuU,  24  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  178-188,  pi.  1). 

>  Jouf.  Lmn.  Soo,  Bot.;  30  (1896),  No,  217,  p.  364  (E.  S.  R.,  S,  p.  287). 
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Botanical  examinatioiiB  of  peat  aamplea  {TidMakr,  norske  Landhr.,  4  {1897),  pp, 
U4-118). 

The  physiological  importance  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  organism  of  the  sugar 
beet,  J.  Stoklasa  {Neue  ZUohr.  RUbenz.  Ind.,  88  (1897),  No.  15,  pp,  168-177), 

Study  on  chlorophyll,  J.  Stoklasa  (Bv^J,  Soo,  Chim.  Paris,  17-18  (1897),  JVb.  10, 
pp.  520-S2S). 

Recent  investigations  relating  to  root  tubercles  of  leguminous  plants,  C. 
Naudin  (Jour.  Jgr.  Prat.,  61  (1897),  I,  No,  14,  pp.  491-496).—^  rdsom^  of  the  more 
important  recent  literature. 

Concerning  the  grafting  of  Helianthus  annuus  and  H.  Isetiflorus,  L.  Danikl 
(Campt.  liend.  Acad,  Sei.  Paris,  124  (1897),  No,  16,  pp,  866-869). 

Concerning  agar-agar  cultures  of  algae  and  amcBba,  N.  Tischutkin  (Centr.  BL 
Bakt,  u.  Par.,  S.  AbU,  2  (1897),  No.  7-8,  pp.  183-188). 

Concerning  the  nutrition  of  Cladochytrliun  pulposum,  P.  Vuillemin  (Gompt: 
Rend.  Acad.  Sei.  Paris,  124  (1897),  No.  17,  pp.  906-907). 

A  new  method  for  the  study  of  the  emission  of  liquids  by  plants,  M.  Cokkc 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci,  Paris,  124  (1897),  No.  13,  pp.  666-669). 

The  olegodynamio  phenomena  of  plant  and  animal  cells,  O.  Israel  and  T. 
Kungmann  (Arch.  Path.  Anat.  u.  Phifsiol.,  147  (1897),  p.  2;  abs.  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  31 
(1807),  No.  29,  RepfsrU,  p.  81), 

The  assimilatory  energy  of  blue  and  violate  rays  of  the  spectrum,  F.  G.  Koul 
(Ber.  deut,  bot,  Gesell,  15  (1897),  p.  Ill;  abs.  in  Chem,  Ztg.,  21  (1897),.  No.  39, 
Bepert.fp.  117), 

Cross  fertilization,  L.  Coates  (Calif omia  Fruit  Grower,  20  (1897),  No.  18,  p.  6).-r 
A  popular  paper  embodying  the  results  of  experiments  previously  rei>orted. 

METEOEOLOOY. 

Annual  smnmary  of  meteorological  observations  in  the  United 
States,  1896  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.j  Weather  Bureau^  Monthly  Weather 
Review  J  24  {1896)j  tlo,  13ypp.  487-496^  charU  5).--Thi8  number  of  the 
Review  is  devoted  to  an  annual  summary  of  observations  on  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  wind  movement,  cloudi- 
ness, and  other  meteorological  phenomena  <<  based  upon  data  received 
from  about  3,000  stations  occupied  by  regular  and  voluntary  observers 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  Canadian  data  received  by  the  cooperation  of 
Prof.  R.  F.  Stupart,  and  Mexican  data  received  by  the  cooperation  of 
Dr.  M.  B4rcena,  the  director  of  the  central  meteorological  observatory 
of  Mexico."  The  data  are  given  in  tables  and  charts  and  summarized 
in  the  text. 

'^The  lowest  anuual  averages  withiu  the  Uuited  States  were:  Willistou,  37.6; 
Moorhead,  37.7;  Bismarck,  38.9 ;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  39.5;  Duluth,  39.6;  Havre,  39.7. 
For  Canada:  Prince  Albert,  30.5;  Battleford,  31.1;  White  River,  31.2;  Miiinedosa, 
31.6.  The  highest  averages  were :  Key  West,  76.4 ;  Jupiter,  73.4 ;  Yuma,  73. 1 ;  Tampa, 
71.4;  for  Canada,  HaAfax,  43.2;  Charlotte  town,  43.1;  Yarmouth,  43. 

"  The  mean  annnal  temperature  was  above  the  normal  at  nearly  all  stations.  The 
largest  deptirturos  were  in  the  middle  slope  and  the  west  Gulf  States.  The  annual 
temperatures  were  below  normal  in  the  Florida  Peninsula  and  on  the  north  Pacific 
Coast  and  in  portions  of  New  England.  .  .  . 

''In  general  maximnm  temperatures  exceeding  105  occurred  as  follows:  Yuma,  117; 
Phoenix,  115;  Fresno,  111;  Red  Blnff,  109;  Fort  Smith,  107;  Shnnoport  andAVichitJ^ 
106.    The  abeolnte  maximum  for  the  whole  country  was  117  at  Yuma.    Minimuu^ 
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temperatures  of  — 25  or  more  occnrrod  at  Havre,  — ^33 ;  Lundor,  — ^31 ;  North fleld,  — 90 ; 
Moorhead,  —28;  WilliBton  and  Idaho  Falls,  —26;  Saalt  Ste.  Marie,  Dulath,  Miles 
City,  —25. 

"The  regions  of  large  annual  ranges  of  temperature  were  as  usual  the  north,  mid- 
dle, and  south  Pacific  slopes  and  the  Missouri  Valley.  The  stations  of  small  annual 
range  were:  Hatteras,  76;  Key  West,  38;  Tatoosh  Island,  48;  Eureka,  45;  Point 
Reyes  Light,  51. 

''The  accumulated  departures  of  average  monthly  temperatures  ftom  the  normal 
values  show  that  thcro  was  a  steady  diminution  in  the  deficit  with  which  the  year 
began  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States,  generally  turning  into  a  surplus  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  other  sections  of  the  country  the  year  began  with  an  excess  of 
temperature  which  generally  increased  steadily  until  the  close.  The  greatest  deficit 
for  the  year  was :  — 0.77,  Florida  Peninsula.  The  greatest  excesses  for  the  year  were : 
The  middle  slope, +2.07;  Abilene, -f  2.19.  .  .  . 

"  The  greatest  precipitation  was :  Tatoosh  Island,  100.8 ;  Astoria,  94.8 ;  Fort  Canby, 
78.6;  East  Clallam,  78.1.  The  least  was:  Yuma,  2.6;  San  Diego,  8.7;  El  Paeo,  9.3; 
Pueblo,  10.8. 

''An  annual  rainfall  above  60  inches  occurred  on  small  portions  of  the  coast  of 
Florida  and  Alabama,  Nova  Sootia,  and  Newfoundland,  as  also  along  the  entire  coast 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  An  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  10  inches  occurred  in 
southern  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Colorado,  western  New  Mexico,  and  northern 
Arizona. 

"The  accumulated  departures  of  total  monthly  nrecipitation  from  the  normal 
values  show  that  a  steadily  increasing  deficit  has  prevailed  over  the  Atlantic  States, 
Ohio  Valley,  and  lake  region ;  but  elsewhere  a  slight  excess  has  accumulated.  The 
large  total  annual  deficits  were  the  west  Gulf  States,  12.50 ;  South  Atlantic  States, 
10.70.    The  largest  accumulated  excess  was  north  Pacific,  10.10.  .  .  . 

"The  greatest  frequencies  [of  thunder  storms]  per  station  per  year  were:  Florida, 
27.9 ;  North  Carolina,  25.3 ;  Missouri,  22.9 ;  Tennessee,  20.5.  The  smallest  frequencies 
were:  California,  3.3;  Montana,  5.0;  Oregon,  2.7;  Washington,  2.2.'' 

Monthly  Weather  Review  {U.  8.  Bept  Agr.y  Weather  Bureau^ 
Monthly  Weather  Review^  25  {1897),  Nos.  i,  pp.  1-42,  charts?;  2,  pp.  43- 
84j  charts  7;  3,  pp.  85-121,  charts  6), — Besides  the  usual  meteorological 
summaries,  No.  1  contains  special  articles  on  cloud  observations  and 
measurements  at  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory,  Milton, 
Massachusetts,  by  A.  L.  Rotch;  excessive  precipitation  in  the  United 
States,  by  A.  J.  Henry;  memorable  snowstorms  in  South  Dakota,  by 
S.  W.Glenn;  and  international  cloud  observations  at  Atlanta,  by  F.  L. 
Blake;  and  notes  by  tbe  editor  on  an  early  history  of  the  thermometer 
and  barometer,  Mexican  climatological  data,  meteorology  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  value  of  the  meter  and  yard. 

No.  2  contains  a  special  contribution  on  wind  nomenclature,  by  F.  W. 
Proctor,  and  the  following  notes  by  the  editor:  Suggestions  to  observ- 
ers, fall  of  an  aerolite  in  Arizona,  cycles  in  meteorology,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kite  by  European  scientists,  Mexican  climatological  data, 
chemical  composition  of  the  upper  air,  meteorological  notes  by  Capt. 
William  Scoresby,  jr.,  and  opening  of  navigation  in  Canada. 

No.  3  contains  notes  by  the  editor  on  ice  in  Kennebec  liiver;  fire  at 
Huron,  South  Dakota;  the  stereoscopic  study  of  clouds;  Mexican  clima- 
tological data;  a  monument  to  Buys-Ballot;  and  suggestions  to 
observers. 
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On  the  canses  of  iqjnry  from  frosts,  F.  F.  Bruijning  and  A. 
Mayer  {Forsch.  Geb.  agr.  Phys.y  19  {1896),  No.  4-5,  pp.  485-491,  pi.  1).— 
Three  conditiooR  affecting  the  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  in  plants 
were  studied,  namely,  the  capillary  structure  of  the  vessels  carrying 
the  plant  sap,  the  effect  of  dissolved  matter,  and  the  influence  of  under- 
cooling (UnterJciihlungy  In  the  first  the  freezing  point  of  the  juice  of 
yew  leaves  and  various  artificial  solutions  was  tested  in  capillary  tubes 
varying  in  size  from  8  to  64.2  square  decimillinieters.  In  case  of  the 
yew  sap  the  average  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  due  to  capillarity 
was  5.30  C.  The  average  lowering  of  the  freezing  point  due  to  dis- 
solved matter  was  1.3o,  while  that  due  to  undercooling  was  2.2o. 

Meteorology  at  Alnaip,  Sweden,  1894-96,  M.  Weibull  {Tidskr,  Landtmdn,17 
{1896),  pp.  867-870,  892-894), 

The  weather  in  Demnark,  1895-'96,  V.  W.  Jantzen  (I1WM^•r.  Landokon,  16  (1897), 
pp.  121-140). 

Phenological  ob8ervatiouB»  1894,  £.  Iiine  {Ber,  Oberhesa.  lies,  Nat.  u.  Heilk., 
1896,  Aug.,  pp.  76-94), 

Recent  phenological  literature,  £.  Ihne  (Ber.  Oherheaa.  Ges.  Nat,  u.  Heilk., 
1896,  Aug.,  pp.  95-99). — Coutinaed  from  page  14  of  the  thirtieth  report  of  this  society. 

Phenological  observationB,  1895,  and  other  contributions  to  phenology,  £. 
Iiine  {Ber.  Oberheas.  Ges.  Nat.  u.  Heilk,,  1896,  Aug.,  pp.  119-lSO),— This  includes, 
besides  observations  according;  to  the  Hoffman-Ihne  plan,  notes  on  recent  phenolog- 
ical literature  and  snggestions  regarding  phenological  observations. 

Results  of  rain,  river,  and  evaporation  observations  made  in  New  South 
Wales  during  1895,  H.  C.  Russell  {Dept.  Pub.  Instr,  Sidney,  1896,  pp.  199,  dgme.  4, 
map  1). 

SOUS. 

The  soils  of  the  Hagerstown  valley,  C.  W.  Dorse y  (Maryland 
Sta.  BuL  44,  pp.  189-209). — The  progress  made  in  the  classificatiou  and 
stndy  of  the  soils  of  Maryland'  is  explained  and  mechanical  analyses 
are  given  of  soils  and  subsoils  of  7  typical  corn  lands,  8  wheat  lands, 
and  6  grass  lands  of  the  limestone  area  of  this  region,  5  samples  of 
subsoil  on  the  Hudson  Biver  shales,  and  4  from  the  peach  lands  on 
Cambrian  sandstone. 

*'(1)  As  the  soils  of  the  State  have  been  classified  into  a  nnmber  of  distinct  types 
differing  in  origin  and  agricnltaral  value,  there  is  need  of  detailed  study  upou  oach 
of  these  types  to  determine  the  local  variations  which  were  not  considered  in  the 
general  classification. 

''(2)  In  the  Hagerstown  valley  there  are  3  principal  rock  formations  which  give 
rise  to  5  distinct  soil  types,  all  differing  in  their  relations  to  agriculture. 

"  (3)  The  Cambrian  sandstone  soils  derived  from  the  decay  of  the  whitish  Cambrian 
sandstone  are  shallow,  stony  soils  which  occupy  a  narrow  strip  along  the  base  of 
the  Bine  Ridge  Mountains.  These  soils  are  the  center  of  the  mountain  peach  indus- 
try which  has  of  late  years  come  into  considerable  prominence. 

"(4)  The  Hudson  River  shales  upon  decomposition  give  rise  to  a  light  yellow  soil 
which,  though  shallow  and  easily  washed  away,  is  remarkably  fertile  when  the 

*  Cooling  below  the  freezing  point  without  solidification  by  keeping  the  solution, 
perfectly  quiet  and  not  introducing  any  foreign  body  to  set  up  crystallization. 
«8ee  also  Maryland  Sta.  Bnl.  21  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  162). 
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depth  of  the  soil  is  taken  into  consideration.  These  soils  in  good  seasons,  with 
careful  treatment,  produce  fair  yields  of  wheat,  com,  and  grass,  and  the  cultivatioo 
of  peaches  and  other  fruits  is  profitably  carried  on. 

'*  (5)  The  Trenton  limestone  gives  rise  to  the  finest  type  of  heavy  clay  soils,  wliich 
consist  of  the  insoluble  residue  after  the  lime  carbonate  has  been  removed  in  solu- 
tion by  the  percolating  rains.  These  soils,  on  account  of  the  favorable  conditions 
they  maintain  for  the  growing  crops,  are  well  suited  to  general  agricultural  par- 
poses.  They  may,  since  their  texture  and  relation  to  the  various  crops  vary  so 
materially,  be  classified  into  corn,  wheat,  and  grass  lands. 

"(6)  The  corn  lands  in  the  limestone  area  are  the  lightest  in  texture  and  on 
account  of  their  loose,  mellow  condition  are  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  com.  Too  loose  and  sandy  for  the  heaviest  yields  of  wheat,  they  do  not  retain 
sufficient  moisture  for  a  heavy  growth  of  grass,  although  both  of  these  crops  are 
raised. 

**  (7)  The  wheat  lands  present  a  type  of  soil  which  has  a  heavier  top  soil,  while  the 
stiff  clay  is  not  so  far  from  the  surface  as  it  is  in  the  corn  landH.  The  soils  are  well 
drained  and  contain  a  considc^rable  amount  of  fragments  of  disintegrated  rock. 
They  produce  the  finest  quality  of  bright,  heavy  wheat,  and  a  little  more  grass 
than  the  light,  loamy  com  soils,  but  the  production  of  corn  is  much  le«8. 

''(8)  The  grass  lands  occupy  the  lower  levels  where  the  finest  soil  2>articles  have 
accumulated  which  have  been  washed  down  from  the  surrounding  slopes.  These 
soils  are  stiff,  heavy  clay,  which  always  retain  sufficient  moisture  for  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass.  They  are  too  stiff  for  corn,  and  wheat  is  apt  to  run  to  straw, 
besides  there  is  a  tendency  to  disease  on  such  moist  lands.'' 

The  determination  of  free  humus  acids  in  moor  soils,  B.  Tacke 

(Chem.  Ztg.y  21  [1897)y  No.  20^  jyp,  174, 175,  figs.  J).— The  acid  reaction  of 
certain  moor  soils  is  attributable  mainly  to  their  bunius  acids  or  acid 
bamates.  Tbe  prox>o8ed  metbod  is  based  ou  tbe  fact  that  these  acid 
substances  decompose  neutral  carbonates  with  tbe  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxid.  As  the  oxygen  of  tbe  air  tends  to  decompose  these  substances, 
forming  carbon  dioxid,  tbe  ordinary  atmosphere  must  be  replaced  by 
one  of  hydrogen  or  sonieotlier  inert  substance  during  the  course  of  the 
experiment.  The  apparatus  used  by  tbe  author  consists  essentially  of 
a  hydrogen  generator  with  wash  bottles,  a  decomposition  tiask,  and  an 
absorption  tube.  Tbe  soil  made  into  a  paste  with  100  to  200  cc.  of 
water,  is  put  into  the  decomposition  flask,  which  is  then  connected  with 
tbe  empty  absorption  tube  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  hydrogen  gen- 
erator on  tbe  other,  and  a  current  of  hydrogen  i)a8sed  through  for  an 
hour  to  expel  both  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxid  from  the  apparatus. 
Then  without  interrupting  tbe  flow  of  hydrogen,  100  cc.  of  a  fifth  or 
tenth  normal  solution  of  sodium  hydroxid  is  introduced  into  the 
absorption  tube,  and  an  excess  of  calcium  carbonate  in  the  condition 
of  paste,  into  the  flask  with  the  soil.  The  current  of  hydrogen  is 
allowed  to  pass  for  three  hours,  when  the  contents  of  tbe  absorption 
tubes  are  washed  into  a  suitable  vessel  and  its  alkalinity  determined 
by  Winkler's  metbod,  by  adding  barium  chlorid  and  then  titrating  with 
fifth  or  tenth  normal  hydrochloric  acid,  using  phenoltbalein  as  an 
indicator.  Tbe  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  liberated  by  the  acids  of  the 
soil  is  thus  determined. — J.  T.  Anderson. 
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Some  notes  concerning  the  nitrogen  content  of  soils  and  humus, 
E.  FuLMER  ( Washington  8ta.  Bui.  23^  pp.  19), — Investigations  relating 
to  the  importance  of  hamus  in  the  soil  are  briefly  reviewed,  and  analy- 
ses showing  humus,  total  nitrogen,  nitrogen  in  humus,  total  phosphoric 
acid,  phosphoric  acid  in  humus,  potash,  lime,  iron  oxid,  and  organic 
matter  are  reported  for  53  samples  of  soil  from  the  following  counties: 
Spokane,  Jefferson,  San  Juan,  Okanogan,  Whitman,  Whatcom,  Kitsap, 
Skagit,  Yakima,  King,  Thurston,  Snohomish,  Island,  Clallam,  Clarke, 
and  Pierce. 

"  Hilgard'e  cooclnsion  that  any  soil  Id  which  the  hnmus  contains  less  than  2.5  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  is  to  be  suspected  of  nitrogen  hnngriness '  seems  to  be  fully  verified 
by  [the  author's]  results. 

''The  very  great  difference  found  by  Hilgard  and  Jafifa  between  the  percentages 
of  humic  nitrogen  in  arid  soils,  and  in  soils  of  humid  regions,  is  not  fully  confirmed 
by  this  work,  although  the  samples  of  arid  soils  tested  were  too  few  to  warrant  any 
conclusion/' 

The  attempt  is  made  to  ti'ace  the  relationship  between  the  total  nitro- 
gen and  the  nitrogen  in  the  humus,  but  a  comparison  of  actual  deter- 
minations of  nitrogen  with  the  calculated  amounts  does  not  show  very 
concordant  results. 

On  the  improvement  of  retentive  clays:  Drainage  of  the 
so-called  "hardpan"  lands  of  southern  Illinois,  E.  Davenport 
(Illhioia  8ta.  BuL  46^  pp.  357-362).— It  is  claimed  that  the  soil  of  south- 
ern and  southwestern  Illinois  is  largely  the  resultant  of  the  action  of 
two  great  glaciers,  the  first  of  which  left  a  deposit  of  "  impalpable  clay 
and  sand  through  which  water  makes  its  way  so  slowly  that  it  is  classed 
as  an  impervious  soil;"  the  second  "  in  its  descent  covered  deeply  with 
a  mixture  of  bowlder  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  the  older  and  thinner  de- 
posit .  .  .  left  by  the  first  glacier.''  The  heavy  and  retentive  subsoil  is 
known  in  this  region  as  hardpan,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  surface  it 
constitutes  a  "scald"  or  "stick  spot."  ^Notwithstanding  their  unfa- 
vorable physical  condition,  these  soils  are  very  fertile. 

Mechanical  analyses  of  2  samples  of  these  soils  and  of  1  sample  from 
the  station  for  comparative  purposes  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Meokanical  analyscM  of  igi 

lited  soil. 
Edgew< 
Surface. 

Size  of  particles. 

Odin  soil. 

K>d  soil. 

Subsoil 
15  in. 

StaUo 
Surface. 

n  soil. 

Xame  of  particles. 

Sarface. 

Subsoil 
20  in. 

Subftoil 
15  in. 

Grarel 

Mm. 
More  than  2 
2        -0.5 
0.5    —  .2 
.200—  .060 
.060 —   .025 
.025—   .010 
.010—   .002 
Less  than   .0u2 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

0.19 

1.64 

7.66 

7.64 

45.14 

16.05 

9.22 

12.08 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 
1.02 
6.01 

23.69 
9.48 

27.36 
9.75 
7.96 

14.67 

Per  cent 
1  06 

Grits 

1.03 
3.78 
8.38 
45.01 
19.01 
11.44 
10.78 

0.44 
1.52 
3.98 
32.61 
16  48 
10.08 
34.44 

0.72 
2.31 
8.72 
30.40 
12.02 
10.01 
39.77 

6  85 

Cosrse  sand.... 

28.71 

Fine  ssnd 

9.94 

Coaraesilt      

23  31 

Fine  Slit 

8.31 

Ihist 

7.36 

Clay 

14.46 

Organic  matter' 

09.43 
6.53 

00.55 
6.07 

99.62 
4.12 

98.95 
6.87 

99.83 
7.40 

100.00 
4  W 

'  Organic  matter  equals  loss  on  ignition  of  water-free  soil. 
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These  analyses  show  the  predominance  of  very  fine  soil  particles, 
especially  in  the  sabsoil,  and  explain  the  retentive  power  of  the  soils 
for  water.  In  order  to  improve  their  physical  condition  it  was  decided 
to  resort  to  a  test  of  drainage.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  most  refrac- 
tory spots  procurable  was  selected  at  Bdgewood  and  3J-inch  tile  were 
laid  2^  ft.  deep  in  lines  50  ft.  apart.  A  record  is  given  of  the  rainfall 
and  the  flow  from  the  drains  from  the  time  the  work  was  finished, 
March  3,  to  July  19,  1896.  The  rainfall  was  promptly  carried  off  by 
the  drains  and  the  physical  coudition'of  the  soil  was  improved. 

''Eqnal  areas  of  tiled  and  of  niidrained  land  yielded  com  and  stover  as  follows: 
Undrained,  2,215  lbs.  of  oars  and  1,570  lbs.  of  stover;  tiled,  2,711  lbs.  of  ears  and 
1,990  lbs.  of  stover.  This  is  22  per  cent  increase  of  corn  and  26  per  cent  increase 
of  stover  on  the  tiled  portion.  .  .  . 

*'It  yet  remains  to  learn  if  drains  will  ondnro,  bnt  the  closest  observation  has 
failed  to  find  signs  of  destrnction.  But  little  silt  appears  at  the  outlet  and  none 
has  settled  in  the  tile  along  the  course  of  the  drain.  .  .  . 

"The  experience " of  the  year  indicates  that  50  ft.  or  even  100  ft.  apart  is  unnec- 
essarily close  for  lines  of  tile  even  in  these  so-called  impervious  soils.'' 

The  relation  between  the  underground  and  the  cultivated  aoil,  A.  Helland 
(Tidsskr,  narske  Landhr.,  4  (1897),  pp.  145-161). 

On  the  industrial  utilization  of  peat  marshes  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Northern 
Germany,  and  Holland,  A.  Dal  (Tidsskr.  nortke  Landbr.,  4  {1897), pp,  76-91). 

FEETIUZEES. 

Experiments  with  urine  and  liquid  manure,  1889-'95,  ]S^.  A. 
Hansen  {Tidsskr.  Landokon^  15  {1896)^ pp.  576-593). — The  experiments 
here  reported  were  conducted  at  Dalam  Agricultural  School,  Denmark, 
and  were  a  continuation  of  those  noted  in  E.  S.  E.,  5,  pp.  523-525. 
The  results  obtained  corroborated  in  general  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  earlier  work.  The  greatest  losses  of  liquid  manure  and  of 
nitrogen  in  storage  were  found  to  occur  during  the  summer  months, 
viz,  1  and  2  per  cent  for  liquid  manure  and  nitrogen,  respectively, 
against  0.2  and  1.5  per  cent  during  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months,  and  0.2  and  1.2  per  cent  during  fa41  and  winter.  The  best  time 
for  applying  liquid  manure  was  found  to  be  during  April  on  grass  land, 
and  April  and  July  on  roots.  Taking  the  yield  of  hay  on  plats  fertil- 
ized with  liquid  manure  during  April  at  100,  the  yields  from  similar 
I)lats  fertilized  during  other  months  were  as  follows:  September,  47; 
October,  43;  November,  67;  January,  66;  March,  81;  May,  77;  July, 
42;  August,  23.  For  roots  (also  taking  the  yield  when  manured  in 
April  as  100)  the  figures  were,  May,  86;  June,  90;  July,  106;  August, 
74  (average,  1889-'95). 

Liquid  manure  applied  between  the  rows  in  root  fields  in  every  trial 
produced  better  results  than  were  obtained  from  the  same  quantities 
spread  over  the  whole  field.  The  yields  by  the  former  method  of  appli- 
cation during  the  difierent  months  ^being  i)laced  at  100,  those  obtained 
by  the  latter  method  were,  when  applied  In  June,  86;  July,  78,  and 
August,  28. 
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Swine  urine^  yield  and  composition. — ^The  nriue  of  30  pigs  was  saved 
duriug  3  consecutive  days  in  March  and  Jaly,  1895.  The  main  results 
of  weighings  and  partial  analyses  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Yield  and  oompositian  of  swine  urine. 


DateB  of  observation. 

Average  diita  for 
pigs. 

Amonnt 

of  urine 

daring  3 

days. 

Nitrogen 
in  urme. 

Calonlated  yields 
per  year. 

Age. 

Weiglit 
per  head. 

Urine. 

Nitrog«n. 

M«iTh  *-8 

MonOit, 
7 
8 

Pounds. 
145 
228 

Pounda. 

857.5 

1, 830. 3 

Percent. 

0.360 

.210 

Pounde, 
1.450 
5,432 

Pounds. 
5.21 

July  20-31 

11.41 

ATerages 

7* 

187 

8i8.4 

.242 

8,441 

8.81 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  was  1.017;  the  urine  col- 
lected daring  March  contained  0.360  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.077  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.256  per  cent  of  potash.  Only  nitrogen 
determinations  were  made  in  the  samples  collected  during  the  summer 
months. — ^P.  W.  WOLL. 

Are  the  chemical  substances  used  in  sterilizing  hnman  excre- 
ment i^jTirions  to  agricnltural  plants  and  to  the  beneficial  organ- 
isms of  the  soil?  H.  Peterman  {Jour,  Agr.  Pratj  61  {1897),  J,  N'os.  15, 
pp.  521-525,  fig.  1;  16,  pp.  558-561,  fig.  1). — A  detailed  account  is  given  of 
the  results  of  experiments  which  show  that  mixtures  of  solid  and  liquid 
human  excrement  were  completely  sterilized  by  treatment  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  aqueous  extract  of  superphosphate,  cop- 
per sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  zinc  chlorid,  and  lysol  at  rates  of  from  1 
to  IJ  per  cent.  When  such  sterilized  manure  was  used  at  the  rate  of 
from  9  to  11  tons  per  acre,  the  germination  of  flax,  colza,  oats,  wheat, 
com,  beets,  and  clover  was  not  interfered  with  and  neither  the  quantity 
nor  quality  of  the  potatoes  and  com  was  injuriously  affected.  The 
treated  manure  did  not  arrest  the  action  of  the  nitrifying  organisms 
nor  those  living  in  symbiosis  in  the  tubercles  of  the  lupine.  The  amount 
of  nitric  nitrogen  produced  in  soils  treated  with  the  sterilized  manure 
was  as  large  as  that  to  which  unsterilized  manure  was  applied  and 
lupines  grown  in  the  different  soils  were  abundantly  supplied  with  root 
tubercles.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the  four  most  economical  preserva- 
tives are  copper  sulphate,  zinc  sulphate,  zinc  chlorid,  and  phosphoric 
acid.  Of  these  phosphoric  acid  seems  preferable  on  account  of  its 
effectiveness  combined  with  its  cheapness. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  H.  A.  Huston  {Purdue  University  Special 
Bui.,  May,  1897,  pp.  8). — Analyses  and  valuations  of  350  samples  of 
fertilizing  materials  are  reported,  accompanied  by  notes  on  the  extent 
of  the  fertilizer  trade  in  Indiana,  quality  of  the  fertilizers  sold,  and 
on  valuation. 

"The  estimated  sales  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  Indiana  dnring  1896  amoanted  to 
42,000  tons.  This  is  an  apparent  decrease  of  3,000  tons  from  the  estimated  sales  in 
1386.    The  decrease  is,  I  believe,  only  apparent,  for  it  now  seems  probable  that  the 
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estimate  for  1895  was  too  high,  owiog  t-o  a  considerahle  nnmher  of  tags  being  carried 
over 'which  were  really  used  in  1896,  although  they  appear  in  the  1895  sales.  It  is 
probable  that  an  estimate  of  42,000  tons  in  1895  and  45,000  tons  in  1896  would  more 
nearly  express  the  real  facts.  .  .  . 

"The  amount  of  plant  f^od  in  the  fertilizers  sold  in  1896  includes  5,643  tons  of 
actual  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  3,171  tons  were  in  the  form  of  'available'  in  acidu- 
lated goo<lSy  1,143  in  the  form  of  insoluble'  in  acidulated  goods,  and  2,320  tons  were 
in  bone  and  uou-acidnlated  packing-house  products.  .  .  . 

''The  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  fertilizers  sold  in  1896  was  884  t^ns, 
equivalent  to  1,073  tons  of  ammonia.  Nearly  all  of  this  was  derived  from  packing- 
house products,  although  a  few  of  the  samples  contained  nitrate  of  soda  and  tobacco 
stems  and  garbage  products. 

"The  amount  of  actual  potash  contained  in  the  fertilizers  sold  was  562  tons." 

Functions^  composition,  and  valuation  of  manure  {Jour.  Bureau  Agr,  Adelaide, 
Australia,  9  {1897),  No.  5,  p.  271). 

Fertility  imparted  by  manuring  and  derived  from  atmospherio  Bonrcea,  F.  C. 
Solomon  {Agl.  Gaz.  [London],  45  {1897),  No.  ISIB,  p.  S71). 

The  fermentation  and  oonaervation  of  barnyard  manure,  H.  Joulib  {Ann,  SeL 
Apron.,  1897,  I,  No.  2,  pp.  193-249). 

inveetigatLons  on  the  best  methods  of  handling  barnyard  manure  {Mitt,  deut. 
landw.  Gesell,  12  {1897),  No.  12,  p.  57;  aha. in  Chem.  Ztg.,21  {1897),  No.  S3,  RtperU,  p.  94), 
'  Barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers,  B.  Fallot  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vii.,  27 
(1897),  No.  14,  pp.  415-419). 

Bone  meal  adulterated  with  sand,  A.  Atterberg  {Txd&kr.  Landlman,  17  {1896\ 
pp.  G6:>,  G66). 

Thomas  slag-,  L,  Grandeal'  {Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  1897, 1,  No.  1,  pp.  1-157,  figi.  2).— The 
results  of  its vostigatioua  by  tho  author  and  others,  cspocially  Wagner,  Maercker,  and 
Hoyerman,  and  of  practical  experience  in  the  use  of  Thomas  slag,  are  summarized, 
and  the  production,  composition,  and  use  of  slag  under  dififerent  conditions  of  soil, 
Crop,  etc.,  are  discussed.  The  conclusions  are  reached  that  the  citrate  solubility 
•determined  according  to  Wagner  is  by  no  means  a  criterion  of  the  fertilizing  value  of 
phosphates,  and  that  slag  should  be  bought  on  guaranty  of  total  phosphoric  acid 
and  of  fine  meal.    The  latter  should  amount  to  75  to  80  per  cent.  , 

The  use  of  superphosphates  and  potash  salts  during  the  summer,  M  aizi^res 
{VEngraU,  12  {1897),  No.  24,  pp.  564,566). 

Composition  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et  al.  {Maryland  Sia, 
Bui.  45,  pp.  50). — This  bulletin  gives  a  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials, a  list  of  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  Maryland  for  the  year  ending  January 
31,  1897,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  416  samples  of  fertilizers. 

Some  inferior  wood  ashes,  F.  W,  Morse  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  43,  pp, 
27-29). — Analyses  of  14  samples  of  Canada  ashes,  4  of  domestic  ashes,  and  2  of  refuse 
ashes  are  reported,  with  comments  on  the  variability  in  the  composition  of  wood 
ashes,  and  especially  on  certain  fraudulent  lots  of  Canada  nshcs  which  were  exam- 
ined by  the  station. 

Composition  and  use  of  fertilizers,  T..  L.  Van  Slyke  {Ne\c  York  State  Sta.  Bpt. 
1895,  pp.  37-148).— Th\B  is  a  reprint  of  Hulletin  94,  new  series,  of  the  station 
(K.8.R.,7,  p.  a53). 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  collected  in  1895,  L.  L.  Van  Sltkb  {New 
York  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  156-229).— An&lyaes  of  260  samples  of  fertilizers  col- 
lected during  the  spring  of  1895  and  288  samples  collected  during  the  fall  of  1895 
are  tabulated. 

Analys3s  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills,  K.  O.  Write,  and  C.  H.  Jones 
{Vermont  Sta.  Bui.  57,j)p.  19-31).— Brief  notes  on  valuation  of  fertilizers,  a  list. of 
fertilizer  firms  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  and  tabu- 
lated analyses  and  valuations  of  35  .samples  of  fertilizers. 
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Comparative  field  testa  of  commercial  fertilizers  nsed  in  raising  potatoes 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Upt,  1895,  pp,  25^36).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  93  of  the  station 
(E.S.R.,  7,p.761). 

Field  trials  with  artificial  fertiUzers,  K.  Hanskn  (Tidskr.  Landokon,  16  {1897), 
pp.  184-218). 

Results  of  experiments  in  1896  with  mixtures  of  phosphates  and  nitrate  of 
soda.  L.  Grande AU  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat,,  61  (1897),  I,  No.  10, pp.  346^149).— Thw  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  1,  p.  755),  and  summarizes  the 
reports  of  experiments  in  22  departments  of  France  with  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
spring  fertilizer  in  connection  with  applications  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
The  rt'sults  on  wintor  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  fodder  hcets,  sugar  hec>ts,  and  hay  con- 
firm in  general  the  favorable  conclusions  from  previous  experiments,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  preceding  autumn  and  winter  were  very  wet.  The  use  of 
nitrate,  especially  in  connection  with  slag  and  superphosphate,  enabled  the  crop  to 
overcome  the  eflfects  of  the  unfavorable  season  and  give  profitable  returns. 

The  New  Tork  fertilizer  law  and  its  meaning,  L.  L.  Van  Slykr  (New  York 
State  Sta.  Rpi.  1895,  pp.  149-155). —The  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law  is  given  and 
its  different  provisions  are  explained. 

Potash  manuring:  Its  value  to  British  agrioultnre,  C.  M.  Airman  and  R.  P. 
Wright  {Glasgow:  Carter  4-  Pratt,  1896, pp.  50,  figM.  irf).— Having  satisfied  them- 
selves 'Hhat  the  artificial  potash  manures  have  been  too  much  neglected  inordinary 
agricultural  practice/'  the  authors  have  ''  collected  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
manuring  of  the  more  important  farm  crops  which  show  the  beneficial  cfi'ects  that 
have  been  produced  under  certain  conditions  from  the  employment  of  potash 
manures."  The  principal  sources  of  data  are  the  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
and  Voelcker,  sr.  and  jr.,  in  England,  and  Aitkeu  in  Scotland,  special  prominence 
being  giveu  to  results  obtained  by  the  latter  iu  connection  with  the  Highland  Society 
and  "to  those  obtained  iu  the  numerous  experiments  carried  out  during  the  last  few 
years  in  the  west  of  Scotland  by  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Glasgow  and 
West  of  Scotland  Technical  College.*  Those  data  supply  a  contribution  to  the 
study  ot  the  subject  which  should  be  regarded  as  fragmentary  and  suggestive  rather 
than  comprehensive  and  final,"  because  the  subject  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
investigated  under  all  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  crop. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  potash  in  soiIh  and  crops — nature  and  sources  of  potash 
manures;  and  tho  socond  with  efiects  of  potash  manuring  on  the  common  British 
crops,  the  latter  including  grass,  clover,  beans,  oats,  barley,  turnips,  potatoes,  and 
mangel- wurzels. 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Com:   Cultural  investigations  and  comparison  of  varieties, 

J.  F.  Hickman  (0/t/o  Sta.  Bui.  7S,pp.  53-91). — The  cultural  investiga- 
tions consisted  of  comparisons  of  deep  with  shallow  plowing,  distribu- 
tion of  seed,  kernels  from  different  parts  of  the  ear  used  as  seed,  methods 
of  cultivation,  detasseling,  and  maturing  in  the  shock  and  on  the  stalk. 
The  average  rainfall  and  temperature  for  the  5  months  of  the  corn 
season  for  9  years  are  given,  and  the  results  of  all  experiments  are 
tabulated. 

Plats  plowed  3  and  7  in.  deep  gaVe  results  so  similar  that  no 
effect  could  be  ascribe<l  to  the  difference  in  depth  of  plowing.  Three- 
year  experiments  indicated  that  planting  1  grain  every  12  in.  and  2 

'  Reports  on  experiments  on  the  manuring  of  farm  crops  in  1893,  1894,  and  1895, 
Wright  et  al. 
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grains  every  24  in.  was  better  than  planting  3  grains  every  36  in.  and  4 
grains  every  42  or  48  in.  Rows  were  about  3^  ft.  apart.  Grow- 
ing 1  stalk  every  18  in,  gave  a  higher  percentage  of  sound  com,  but  it 
reduced  the  total  yield. 

Ex])erinients  with  seed  from  different  parts  of  the  ear  covered  a 
period  of  9  years.  Each  year  seed  was  taken  from  butts  of  ears 
grown  from  butt  grains,  and  in  like  manner  middles  from  middles  and 
tips  from  tips.  The  results  differ  immaterially.  The  average  increase 
for  surface  cultivation  was  6  bu.  per  acre  as  compared  with  deep 
tillage.  A  number  of  experiments  were  made  at  other  stations,  and  the 
results  are  given  in  the  table.  The  general  tendency  of  detasseling 
corn  was  to  reduce  the  yield.  Kesults  of  experiments  in  detasseling  at 
other  stations  are  tabulated. 

Different  methods  of  harvesting  were  tried  at  the  station  and  in 
various  sections  of  the  State.  The  results  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
is  but  slight  difference  in  the  yield  of  grain  between  corn  cut  and 
shocked,  provided  it  is  sufficiently  mature  at  cutting  time,  and  that 
left  standing.  They  also  indicate  that  varieties  not  sufficiently  mature 
at  cutting  time  will  give  the  best  results  when  cut  and  shocked. 

A  comparative  test  of  varieties  was  carried  on  for  5  years.  The 
author  separates  the  7G  varieties  tested  into  2  general  divisions, 
namely,  yellow  and  white  dent,  and  under  each  of  these  the  varieties 
are  classified  as  large,  medium,  and  small.  The  Glarage  variety  was 
used  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  In  the  large  yellow  dent  class, 
Bristol  100-day  corn  produced  a  heavier  yield  than  the  Glarage,  and 
Murdock  Favorite,  a  lighter* yield.  These  2  were  the  only  varieties 
that  matured  every  year  they  were  grown.  Big  Buckeye,  Chester 
County  Mammoth,  Cloud  Early,  Golden  Beauty,  Farmer  Favorite, 
Early  Mastodon,  Pennsylvania  Early,  Hughes,  Waterloo  Early,  and 
Early  Eclipse  produced  larger  yields  than  the  standard  variety,  but 
they  did  not  mature  every  year.  In  the  medfum  yellow  dent  class 
Early  Colossal  was  equal  in  productiveness  to  the  Clarage,  all  the 
other  varieties  of  this  class  giving  smaller  yields.  From  the  large 
white  dent  class.  Early  White  Dawn,  Hickory  King,  Hess  White,  and 
Maryland  White  Dent,  are  recommended  for  southern  Ohio,  and  the 
Maryland  White  Dent,  Rustler  White,  and  Early  White  Dent  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  as  far  north  as  the  forty-first  parallel.  White 
Cap  and  White  Prolific  from  the  medium  and  small  white  dent  class  are 
not  i)rofitable  where  the  Clarage  will  mature. 

Method  of  determining  comparative  jrields  in  variety  tests  of 
com,  W.  J.  Eraser  (Illinois  8ta.  BuL  46',  pj),  352-355), — One  variety 
grown  on  13  different  plats  located  in  a  uniform  field,  10  by  40  rods  in 
extent,  gave  yields  varying  from  45.8  bu.  to  100.8  bu.,  and  yields  on 
contiguous  plats  varied  from  65.3  bu.  to  89.7  bu.  per  acre.  Variations 
in  yields  were  greater  from  small  than  from  large  plats.  It  is  con- 
cluded that  differences  in  the  soil  int^^rfere  with  variety  tests  and  a 
method  for  the  elimination  of  errors  has  been  tried. 
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Plantings  were  made  in  strips  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  soil  differ- 
ences in  one  direction.  The  same  variety  was  planted  on  every  third 
strip  for  comparison  to  eliminate  lateral  differences.  The  strips  were 
harvested  in  sections  to  locate  abnormal  places.  The  tables  show  the 
total  yields  of  all  varieties,  the  computed  yields  of  the  check  variety, 
if  it  were  grown  over  the  whole  field,  and  the  yields  corrected  as  the 
check  variety  was  above  or  below  the  average.  Variations  due  to  soil 
differences  are  thus  believed  to  be  almost  entirely  eliminated. 

Ezperixnents  "with  com,  W.  J.  Fbaser  {Illinois  Sta.  Bui.  46^  pp. 
349-^52). — Cultivation  experiments  were  made  on  a  small  field  divided 
into  10  plats  and  planted  with  Burr  white  corn.  From  one  plat  the 
weeds  were  removed  but  no  cultivation  was  given ;  one  plat  was  mulched 
with  grass 6  in.  deep  after  the  first  cultivation;  another  was  cultivated 
deeply  with  a  double  shovel  plow,  and  the  remaining  plats  were  culti- 
vated from  1  to  6  in.  deep  with  a  harrow-toothed  cultivator. 

The  results  show  a  great  indifference  to  cultivation.  The  3  highest 
yields  were  from  the  mulched  plat,  the  uncultivated  plat,  and  the  plat 
cultivated  6  in.  deep.  Ideal  conditions  as  to  moisture  existed  during 
the  season  and  made  cultivation  of  less  importance. 

Com  and  potato  experiments,  K.  H.  Milleb  and  E.  H.  Bbinkley 
(Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  46^  pp.  55-69). — ^Tabulated  results  of  cultivation, 
distance,  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  corn  and  potatoes  and  of 
variety  tests  of  potatoes  are  given. 

Com. — Commercial  fertilizers  did  not  give  suflScient  returns  to  be 
profitable.  Crimson  clover  plowed  under  increased  the  yield  6.7  bu. 
per  acre,  and  where  plowed  under  for  2  years  in  succession  46  bu.  per 
acre  were  obtained  the  first  year  and  53.4  the  second  year. 

The  cultivation  experiment  gave  but  slightly  varying  results.  The 
average  yield  for  3  years  was  49.5  bu.  per  acre  for  drilled  and  44.9  for 
checked  corn. 

Potatoes. — Forty-one  early  varieties  were  tested  and  Holten  Rose  was 
grown  on  every  sixth  plat  as  a  check.  Vanguard,  Summitt,  Mil- 
waukee, Irish  Cobbler,  Lee  Favorite,  and  Early  Maine  in  the  order 
named  produced  the  largest  crops. 

A  complete  fertilizer  proved  most  effective.  Sulphate  of  potash 
proved  more  effective  than  muriate  of  potash  or  kainit. 

Cultivation  tests  resulted  in  but  slight  differences  in  yield.  The 
rows  2J  ft.  apart,  with  14  in.  between  plants  in  the  row,  yielded  on  an 
average  for  3  years  100.5  bu.  per  acre,  as  compared  with  78.7  bu.  for 
rows  3  ft.  apart,  with  12  in.  between  plants. 

Field  ezperixnonts  with  com,  cotton,  and  forage  plants,  J.  H. 
CoNNKLL  and  J.  Clayton  {Texas  Sta.  Bui.  40,  pp.  851-874).— This  is 
in  part  a  continuation  of  work  reported  in  Bulletin  34  of  the  station 
(E.  8.  B.,  7,  p.  114).  The  experiments  were  made  on  a  black  sandy 
and  poorly  drained  soil.  The  corn  and  cotton  were  grown  on  tenth- 
acre  platSy  every  fifth  plat  containing  the  same  variety  as  a  check. 
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Corn. — ^TestB  were  made  witli  62  varieties  grouped  as  common  field, 
early,  extra  early,  and  prolific.  Descriptions  are  given  for  a  number 
of  varieties,  and  for  each  group  the  5  best  yielding  varieties  and  those 
yielding  more  than  25  bu.  per  acre  are  given.  Mosby  Prolific,  Blount 
Prolific,  Forsyth  Favorite,  Golden  Beauty,  and  Murdock  gave  best 
yields,  ranging  from  48  to  43.8  bu.  per  acre.  Yields  of  35  varieties  also 
grown  the  previous  year  are  compared  and  the  proportion  of  shelled 
corn  to  ear  corn  is  given. 

Cotton. — Of  34  varieties  plantings  were  made  April  10  and  May  17, 
1895.  The  well-known  Bohemian  was  grown  as  a  check.  The  results 
are  tabulated.  At  8J  cts.  per  pound  Peerless  brought  $31.26  per  acre, 
an  excess  of  $10.12  over  the  check  variety. 

Forage  plants. — Varieties  of  grass,  clover,  sorghum,  Kafir  corn,  mil- 
let, cowpea,  soja  beau,  buckwheat,  and  broom  corn  were  grown  on 
twentieth-acre  i)lats.  Mesquite  grass  grew  well,  while  lentil,  sainfoin, 
serradella,  and  yellow  lupine  proved  failures  at  the  station.  Giant 
beggar  weed  is  too  woody  for  forage.  The  experiment  has  not  yet 
been  completed. 

Experiments  vnth  cotton,  J.  F.  Duggar  (Alabama  College  Sta. 
Bui.  76,  pp.  23), — The  experiments  include  variety  tests,  seed  tests, 
methods  of  cultivation,  distance  experiments,  and  experiments  with 
fertilizers.  Results  are  tabulated  and  average  yields  of  lint  and  of 
varieties  tested  more  than  10  times  are  given.  All  experiments  were 
made  on  plats  varying  from  one-twenty-first  to  one-fifteenth  of  an  acre 
in  different  fields, 

Varwties  (pp.  6-10). — Seventeen  varieties  were  grown  under  like  con- 
ditions. Hutchinson  ranked  first  with  a  yield  of  845  lbs.  of  seed  and 
403  lbs.  of  lint  per  acre.  Truitt,  Dixon  Cluster,  and  Peerless  stood 
next  in  the  order  named.  Wellborn  Pet,  Dixon  Cluster,  and  King,  in 
the  order  named,  proved  to  be  the  earliest  varieties.  King  afibrded  the 
highest  per  cent  (35.1)  of  lint. 

Seed  (pp.  10-12). — Yields  from  seed  obtained  from  different  latitudes 
varied  slightly  in  favor  of  seed  from  the  most  northerly  locality.  Seeds 
grown  in  1893, 1894,  and  1895,  were  planted  to  test  the  effect  of  age  on 
seed.  The  results  varied  so  little  as  to  warrant  no  conclusion.  New 
seed  usi^ally  insures  a  better  stand. 

Cultivation  (pp.  12-14). — Rolling  after  planting  induce<l  simultaneous 
germination  and  a  good  stand.  Barring  off  under  favorable  moisture 
conditions  did  not  prove  deleterious.  Subsoiling  gave  an  increase  of 
4G  lbs.  of  lint  and  93  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  over  the  yield  of  land  not 
subsoiled,  under  conditions  favorable  to  subsoiling. 

Distance  experiments  (pp.  14,  15). — All  rows  were  3J  ft.  apart  and 
the  best  yields  were  in  favor  of  distances  ranging  from  12  to  18  in. 
between  the  plants  in  the  row. 

Fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  16-23). — Bedding  on  all  the  fertilizer  gave 
slightly  better  results  than  reserving  one-third  and  applying  it  in  the 
seed  drill  at  planting  time.    A  mixture  and  a  compost  containing  per 
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ton  333  Jbs.  acid  phosphate,  333  lbs.  crushed  cotton  seed,  and  1,334  lbs. 
fine  horse  manure  were  applied  at  the  rate  of  2,835  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
ingredients  of  the  mixture  were  applied  separately  and  mixed  in  the 
furrow  about  one  month  before  planting,  while  the  compost  was  a]>plied 
immediately  before  planting.  The  application  of  the  mixture  gave  the 
best  results,  probably  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  in  this  case 
there  was  a  settled  seed  bed  at  x>lanting  time,  while  the  compost  plat 
had  been  recently  plowed  and  was  loose. 

To  10  plats  various  fertilizer  mixtures  were  apx)lied.  The  quantity 
per  acre  of  the  fertilizers  in  the  different  mixtures  was  200  lbs.  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  240  lbs.  acid  i)l]osphate  or  Florida  soft  phosphate,  200  lbs. 
of  kaiiiit,  472  lbs.  of  crushed  cotton  seed,  and  ()00  lbs.  of  slaked  lime. 
On  1  plat  GOO  lbs.  of  kainit  per  acre  was  used.  The  cotton-seed-meal 
mixture  proved  most  profitable.  Florida  soft  phosphate  proved  inferior 
to  acid  phosphate,  and  slaked  lime  gave  no  increase  of  yield  either  on 
gray,  sandy,  or  red  soil. 

Some  forage,  fiber,  and  other  useftil  plants,  G.  MoGabthy 
(North  Carolina  Sta.  BuL  133^  pp.  339-353). — This  is  a  continuation  of 
work  des<;ribed  in  Bulletin  98  of  the  station  (E.  S.  11.,  6,  p.  34).  The 
following  plants  were  tested  at  the  station  and  descriptions,  with  notes 
on  their  growth,  are  given :  Gowpea,  rice  pea  ( DolicJios  sinenitis)^  banana 
pea(DoZtcAo« multijiorus)^  Pearson  bean  {Phaseolus  8p.)j\\ii^y  (J jeapedeza 
bicolor)y  hairy  lespedeza  {Lcspedeza  sericea)^  broad-leaved  Jcipan  clover 
(Lespedeza  striata),  beggar  weed  [Desmodium  tortuosum),  chicory 
(Vi<!horium  intybus),  fenugreek  (Trigonella  fwnum-graicum),  horse 
bean  ( Vicia  faba),  Ganada  field  pea  {Pisum  mtivwn),  spring  vetch 
{Vicia  Hativa)y  hairy  vetch  (Vioia  villosa),  furze  (Ulex  europea),  broom 
(Genista  scoparia),  spurry  (Spergula  arvense  and  8.  majoima),  burnet 
(Poterium  sanguisorba),  sachaline  (Polygonum  sachalineme),  flat  pea 
(Lathyrus'sylveatris),  liesi^mQ  (Sesamum  indictan),  madder  (Rubia  tinc- 
torum)y  rape  (Brassica  campestris),  m^Aidi (Madia saliva) j  fuller's  teasel 
(Dipsacus  fullonum),  canaigre  (Rumex  hymenosepalus),  jute  (Corchorus 
capsularis)y  Japan  hemp  (Cannabis  sativa,  japonica),  Persian  hemp 
(Cannabis  saHva,  persiea),  Kentucky  hemp  (Cannabis  sativa)^  ramie 
(Uriica  nivea). 

The  "Unknown'^  and  "Ited  Rii)per"  cowpea  were  grown  at  the 
station  and  at  various  plaices  throughout  the  State.  The  author 
recommends  them  for  forage  and  green  manuring.  The  "Unknown" 
is  better  for  table  use.  Rice  pea,  broad  leaved  Japan  clover,  beggar 
weed,  chicory,  Ganada  [)ea,  fuller's  teasel,  Japanese  hemp,  and  jute 
made  ])romi8ing  growth.  Hairy  lespedeza,  fenugreek,  horse  bean, 
hairy  vetch,  furze,  common  hemp,  spurry,  broom,  madder,  Kussian 
rape,  sachaline,  flat  pea,  sesame,  and  burnet  have  not  proven  to  be  of 
much  practical  value.  Persian  hemi)  runs  to  seed  rather  than  fiber. 
Madia  is  considered  as  probably  a  valuable  forage  for  sheep.  The 
value  of  canaigre  is  as  yet  undetermined.  Bamie  grown  from  seed  was 
not  successful. 
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Experiments  with  oats,  O.  G.  Gborgeson,  F.  0.  Burtis,  and 
D.  H.  Otis  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  63,  pp.  213'-J2J26).—The  oat  crop  for  the 
season  of  1896  was  almost  completely  ruined  by  rust,  which  developed 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  owing  to  hot  weather  and  light  showers 
between  June  10  and  the  maturing  of  the  crop. 

The  lines  of  experiment  were  the  comparison  of  oats  on  land  plowed 
in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring  and  on  uuplowed  land,  relative  production 
from  seeding  at  different  dates  and  with  different  amounts  and  different 
qualities  of  seed,  test  to  ascertain  effect  of  changing  soils  on  the  per- 
centage of  smut,  trials  of  methods  of  seeding,  comparison  of  oats  and 
barley,  and  variety  tests.  Full  tabulated  data  are  given  for  each 
experiment,  with  averages  for  previous  years.  The  authors  give  the 
following  summary  for  a  number  of  years: 

"(1)  In  4  Biiccesslvo  years  the  best  yields  of  oats  have  been  obtained  on  spring- 
plowe<l  land,  while  when  the  seed  is  drilled  in  there  ha8  been  practically  no  differ- 
ence in  the  yield  in  these  years  between  fall-plowed  land  and  land  not  plowed  at 
all.  The  oat  land  had  in  all  cases  been  in  corn  the  previous  year  and  the  com  had 
been  well  cultivated. 

**  (2)  The  past  season  the  secdings  made  the  first  and  second  week  in  March  gave 
the  best  yields.  While  the  time  of  seeding  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the 
weather,  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  sow  oats  as  early  in  March  as  the  ground  can  be  put 
in  order. 

'^(3)  Light,  inferior  seed  is  certain  to  produce  less  than  seed  of  fair  quality,  but 
between  a  fair  quality  of  seed  oats  and  heavy,  sifted  seed  there  is  not  very  much 
diflerence,  the  best  yields  during  7  years  having  souietimes  been  produced  by  one 
and  sometimes  by  the  other.  The  average  for  7  years  is,  however,  in  favor  of  the 
heavy  seed. 

*'  (4)  In  an  average  of  6  years,  no  other  method  has  produced  so  good  results  as 
seediug  with  a  shoe  drill  with  press  wheels;  next  follow  in  order  shoe  drill  without 
press  wheels,  hoe  drill,  and  broadcasting. 

•'(5)  The  average  of  6  years  indicates  that  it  is  not  advisalde  to  sow  less  the  2.5 
bn.  per  acre.  Heavier  seedings  have  in  some  years  yielded  more,  in  others  leas,  than 
has  that  amount,  but  the  increase  in  yield  by  heavier  seeding  does  not  appear  to 
more  than  cover  the  additional  amount  of  seed  used  over  2.5  bu.  per  acre. 

^*  (G)  Smutted  seed  oats  produce  smut  in  the  crop,  even  though  the  soil  is  changed. 
Of  the  8  varieties  of  smutted  oats  obtained  from  the  Ohio  station  for  this  test,  the 
percentage  of  smut  was  increased  above  that  contained  in  the  seed  in  5  varieties. 
The  theory  that  a  change  in  soils  will  clear  the  oats  of  smut  is,  therefore,  false. 

**  (7)  Barley  has  never  as  yet  produced  a  satisf;ictory  yield  at  this  station. 

**  (8)  The  average  yield  for  6  years  past  places  the  best  yielding  12  varieties  of  oate 
tested  here  in  the  following  order:  Belgian,  Brown  Winter,  Board  of  Traile,  Red 
(leorgia,  Pedigree  Red  Rust  Proof,  Golden  Sheaf,  White  Side,  Northwestern  White, 
Red  Rust  Proof,  Yankee  Prolific,  Welch,  and  Black  American." 

Potatoes,  W.  J.  Green  {Ohio  Sta.  BuL  76,  pp.  55-48).— Extended 
notes  on  culture,  descriptions  of  28  varieties,  and  tabulated  results 
with  fertilizer  experiments  are  given. 

Cultural  notes. — Selection  and  keei)ing  of  seed  potatoes  is  considered 
more  important  than  tlie  use  of  seed  ^rown  on  ii  different  soil.  The 
ideal  way  of  keeping  seeil  is  believed  to  be  in  cold  storage  at  about 
115"^  F.  Properly  stored  seed  will  give  a  good  crop  even  if  planted  late. 
Several  weeks  before  planting  the  seed  should  be  spread  one  layer 
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deep  in  the  light  (but  not  direct  sunlight)  to  qnicben  its  growth 
when  planted.  A  one-hour  immersion  in  corrosive  sublimate  solu- 
tion saffices  to  prevent  scab.  Spraying  against  blight  gives  various 
results^  probably  due  to  diflferent  forms  of  the  disease.  Thorough  cul- 
tivation produces  vigorous  growth,  thus  giving  resistance  to  blight. 

Variety  tests.— American  Wonder,  Carman  Fos.  1  and  3,  Early 
Norther,  Early  Harvest,  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Sir  William,  and 
Wise  are  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

JExperiments  with  fertilizers. — Superphosphates  proved  profitable^  the 
cost  per  bushel  of  increase  being  5  to  6  cts.  Dissolved  boneblack 
and  acid  phosphate  were  of  about  equal  efficiency.  Slag  phosphate 
gave  lower  average  results  than  the  other  forms.  Wheat  bran  was 
preferable  to  linseed  meal.  Nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash 
when  used  singly  gave  small  increase.  Superphosphate,  nitrate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash  gave  best  results  when  used  in  combination,  the 
increase  being  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  used  up  to  1,100  lbs. 
per  acre. 

Experiments  with  potatoes,  B.  D.  Halsted  {New  Jersey  Stm,  Bui 
120j  pp,  7-10^  figs.  3). — Tests  were  made  of  the  value  of  the  different 
methods  of  cutting  the  seed,  of  different  depths  of  planting,  and  of 
irrigating.  Three  varieties  of  potatoes  were  used  in  each  experiment. 
The  results  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

For  testing  the  effect  of  depth  of  planting,  seed  was  planted  at  tbe 
depths  of  4,  6,  and  8  in.  The  6-in.  planting  gave  somewhat  the  largest 
yield  and  the  8-in.  planting  the  next  largest.  The  author  thinks,  how- 
ever, that  the  increased  yield  is  overbalanced  by  the  greater  cost  of 
planting  and  harvesting  when  the  depth  is  over  4  in.  The  yield  of  pota- 
toes was  practically  the  same  on  irrigated  and  unirrigated  plats,  but 
the  percentage  of  scabbed  potatoes  was  greater  on  the  former. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  different  methods  of  cutting  the  seed,  one 
plat  was  planted  with  cuttings  from  the  bud  end  of  potatoes,  one  with 
cuttings  from  the  stem  end,  and  one  with  the  middle  pieces.  The 
relative  yield  of  i>otatoes  cut  by  the  different  methods  is  given  in  the 
following  table : 

Yields  of  potatoes  from  different  cuttings. 


EwlyBoM 

American  Giant. 
BiindNo.2 


Total. 


Bud  end. 

Middle. 

Stem  end. 

66.0 
37.5 
94.0 

80.5 
55.0 
123.5 

55.6 
31.0 
100.5 

197.5 

259.0 

187.0 

Field  experiments  on  hay,  pasture,  potatoes,  swedes,  and  man- 
gels, D.  A.  Gilchrist  and  P.  H.  Foulkes  {Jour.  Univ.  Extension  Col^ 
Beading  [England]^  pp.  3-32). — These  experiments  (mainly  fertilizer 
trials)  are  carried  on  in  diflferent  shires  and  are  to  extend  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  The  results  obtained  during  the  season  of  1895  are  tabulated 
and  chemical  analyses  of  the  fertilizers  and  the  soils  are  given. 
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Commercial  fertilizers  were  applied  to  21  hay  aud  pasture  plats.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  from  phosphate  manures.  Basic  slag  proved 
more  effective  aud  lasting  than  superphosphates. 

Commercial  fertilizers  produced  an  increase  of  the  potato  crop  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  barnyard  manure.  The  best  results  were  obtained 
from  a  complete  fertilizer  consisting  of  20  tons  barnyard  manure,  100 
lbs.  ammonium  sulphate,  200  lbs.  superphosphate,  and  200  lbs.  potas- 
sium sulphate. 

Manurial  ezperixnents  in  varioiis  parts  of  Scotland  {Trans, 
Highland  and  Agl.  Soc,  Scotland^  ser.  5,  7  (1895),  pp.  436-459). — Experi- 
ments were  made  in  1894  with  turnips,  beans,  and  oats. 

Turnips. — Seventy-eight  experiments  were  made  by  the  Banffshire 
farmers — 41  with  commercial  phosi)hatic  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
and  37  with  the  amount  of  commercial  fertilizers  reduced  to  one-half 
and  barnyard  manure  added.  Bone  meal,  superphosphate,  and  slag 
were  applied  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  On  one 
plat  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  slag  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  7^ 
cwt.  per  acre  without  any  nitrogenous  fertilizer  aud  this  plat  proved  the 
most  profitable.  A  further  addition  of  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre 
increased  the  crop  by  nearly  2  tons  per  acre;  but  when  this  amount 
of  nitrate  was  doubled,  the  increase  was  not  relatively  large  enough  to 
warrant  such  a  practice.  It  is  stated  that  the  rains  washed  away  some 
of  the  nitrate  before  the  roots  could  utilize  it.  Sulphate  of  ammonia 
was  found  to  be  better  than  nitrate  of  soda  during  wet  seasons.  Sui)er- 
phosphate,  or  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  slag  was  found  to  be 
the  best  of  the  phosphatic  fertilizers.  The  barnyard  manure  seemed 
to  have  no  advantage  over  the  commercial  fertilizers.  An  application 
of  20  tons  per  acre  produced  an  average  of  10^  tons — the  amount 
obtained  from  the  plat  to  which  superphosphate  and  slag  only  had 
been  applied. 

One  experiment  was  made  to  determine  the  efficacy  of  natural  phos- 
phates when  applied  in  the  same  state  of  fineness.  The  results  placed 
the  phosphate  fertilizers  in  the  following  order :  Superphosphate,  slag, 
Carolina  (Charleston),  phosphatic  guano,  Algerian,  Belgian,  Florida 
(Peace  River),  and  Florida  rock. 

Beans. — An  experiment  to  test  the  utility  of  potash,  lime,  and  green 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron)  as  ingredients  in  a  bean  manure  was  made. 
Green  vitriol  did  not  seem  to  be  of  any  special  value  to  the  crop. 

Oats. — This  experiment  was  made  to  determine  the  value  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  superphosphate  as  a  preparation  for  lea  oats,  and  the 
advantage  of  applying  the  manure  about  two  months  before  sowing. 
The  results  indicated  that  the  increase  in  yield  due  to  the  superphos- 
phate was  very  slight,  and  that  due  to  muriate  of  potash  was  insignifi- 
cant, but  sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  a  considerable  increase.  It  was 
also  shown  that  potash  and  superphosphate,  and  even  sulphate  of 
ammonia  may  be  applied  advantageously  some  weeks  before  sowing.     . 
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Another  experiment  was  made  to  diseoyer  how  best  to  mauare  the 
oat  crop  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the  grain  or  the  strength  of 
the  straw.  Superphosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  common  salt,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
were  used  as  fertilizers.  The  grain  on  plats  top-dressed  with  nitrate 
of  soda  lodged  worst;  an  addition  of  muriate  of  potash  did  not  prevent 
lodging,  but  common  salt  gave  satisfactory  results  in  this  respect. 

Coffee  growing,  C.  Skkltox  (Agl.  Oaz.,  N.  S,  Jf'alea,  8 (1897),  No,  1,  pp,  56-68), 
AttemptB  to  grow  crimson  clover,  £.  Davenport  {lUinois  Sta.  JiuL  4f)j^pp, 
S5S-SS7). — Cnmsou  clover  does  not  succeed  as  well  in  Illinois  as  red  clover,  being 
more  snbject  to  drongbt  and  cold,  especially  when  small.    Noticeable  benefits  from 
acclimation  are  as  yet  nnestablished. 

New  or  noteworthy  American  grasses,  VI,  6.  V.  Nash  {Torrey  BuLj  24  (1897), 
JVo.  4y  pp,  192-SOl), — ^Notes  and  descriptioDS  are  given  of  several  species  of  Paniciim. 
Experiments  with  potatoes,  F.  W.  Rane  and  L.  Hunt  (JVeii;  Hampshire  Sta,  Bui, 
41  f  pp.  1-14), — Eighty  varieties  were  tested.  Results  are  tabulated  and  notes  on  all 
varieties  given.  Muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash  proved  equal  in  value  as  fertilizers. 
Corrosive  sublimate  treatment  reduced  the  percentage  of  scabby  potatoes. 

Potato  experiments;  1896,  B.  R.  Larsen  {Norsk  Landmanshlad,  16  {1897),  pp, 
SSO-232). 

Potato  culture  trials,  1896,  H.  R.  Larskx  {TUUskr.  norske  Landbr.,  4  {1897),  pp, 
105-115), 

Instmctiona  for  growing  sugar  beets  from  the  seed  furnished  by  the  low^a 
Bzperiment  Station,  C.F.  Curtiss  {loxca  Sta.  Circ,  pp.  4). — This  is  a  circular  sent 
out  with  seed  and  contains  suggestions  as  to  the  kiud  of  soil  and  its  preparation^ 
planting  of  the  seed,  the  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  the  crop,  aud  the  manner 
of  securing  samples  for  analysis. 

Experiments  in  sugar  beet  culture  in  Norway,  F.  H.  Wbrbnskiold  ( Tulsakr, 
norske  Landbr.,  S  {1896),  pp,  449-471), 

Culture  of  sugar  cane  in  central  France,  J.  Qaissxt  (Pro<7.  Agr,  et  Vit,,  £7  {1897), 
No.  13,  pp,  398-400), 

Sugar  beet  analyses.  Pellet  (*S^i«?r.  indigene,  49  {1897),  Noa.  13,  p.  362;  16,  p,  458; 
ah$.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No,  39,  ]iepert.,p.  116). 

Tobacco  in  Florida,  F.  B.  Moodie  {Florida  Sta.  Bui.  38,  pp.  411-459).— Th'iB  is  a 
reprint,  with  additions,  of  Bulletin  30  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  76S). 

Concerning  the  influence  of  fertilizers  upon  the  amount  and  composition  of 
the  ash  of  cultivated  plants,  P.  Okhmiciien  ( Ueber  den  Einfluss  der  Diingung  auf 
die  Menge  und  die  Zusammenaeizung  der  Asche  verachiedener  Culturpflamen,  Inaug,  IHsa, 
Leipzig,  1896,  pp,  104;  aba,  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  69  {1897),  No.  12,  pp.  392,  393), 

The  iron  content  of  plant  ash,  B.  Niederstedt  {Foreck,  Ber,  Lebenemitiel,  4 
{1897),  No,  5,  p,  140), — The  author  reports  the  iron  content  of  the  ash  of  coffee  beans 
and  of  a  number  of  samples  of  American  evaporated  apples. 

The  permanent  effects  of  manures  upon  meadow  land  as  shown  by  the 
relative  abundance  of  grass  and  clover  in  the  pasture,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  eaten  by  stock  (7Vafi«.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland^  5.  ser.,  7  {1895), 
pp.  433-432). 

The  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  when  clover  is  grown  with  other  crops 
{Landw,  Woehenbl,  Sohlea.  Hoist,,  47  {1897),  No,  16,  p.  249).— The  methods  and  the  time 
of  application  to  avoid  ii\jury  to  the  clover  are  given. 

Experiments  with  root  crops  gro^^rn  continuously,  Barnfield,  Rothamsted, 
Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert  {Trans,  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  ser.,  7  {1895),  pp, 
19'137).^See  also  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  12  (E.  S.  R.,  7, 
p.  387. 
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The  ezpeximentB  on  rotation  made  at  Rothamsted,  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Sir  J.  H. 
GiLBKRT  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agh  Soc,  SeotUndy  5.  ter.,  7  {1895),  pp.  193-254).— See 
also  Jour.  Royal  Agl.  Soc.  England,  3.  aer.,  5  (1894),  No  20,  pp.  585-646  (£.  S.  R.,  6, 
p.  893.) 

The  oereal  and  other  crops  of  Scotland  in  1894  (  Drans.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc 
Scotland,  5.  ur.,  7  {1895),  pp.  37S-S97). — Crop  reports  from  varions  shires. 

Bzpezlments  on  the  growth  of  wheat  for  more  than  50  years  in  saooesslon 
on  the  same  land,  Broadbalk  Field,  Rothamsted,  Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert  ( Tram:  High- 
land and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  »er.,  7  {1895),  pp.  i56-/Si5).— See  also  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  22  (£.  S.  R.,  1,  p.  390). 

Memoranda  of  the  origin,  plan,  and  results  of  the  field  and  other  experiments 
conducted  on  the  farm  and  in  the  laboratory  of  Sir  John  Bennett  laawes,  at 
Rothamsted,  England,  Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert  {A  report  to  the  Lawee  Agric,  lYuet  Co.,  pp. 
106). — ^This  report  gives  the  history  and  a  description  of  the  Rothamsted  Experi- 
ment Station.  The  year  1896  wss  the  fifty-third  year  of  the  experiments,  and  tables 
of  results  obtained  during  the  whole  perio<l  are  given.  This  work  has  been  fully 
described  and  the  results  tabulated  in  Bulletin  22  of  this  office  (£.  8.  R.,  7,  pp. 
385-394). 

HOBTXCULTUEE. 

Forcing  cauliflower  with  lettace  and  cucnmbers,  H.  G.  Irish 
{Froc,  Soc.  Profnotion  Agl.  Sci.,  lS9(}\pp.  41-47). — This  is  a  report  of  au 
experiment  made  at  the  ^lissoori  Botanical  Garden  to  test  the  possi- 
bility of  profitably  forciiijr  eauHflower  with  lettace  and  cncambers. 
Three  crops  of  cauliflower  and  lettuce  were  grown  between  October  1 
and  Jane  1,  new  plants  being  started  in  time  to  replace  the  old  ones  as 
soon  as  they  were  removed.  The  cauliflower  plants  were  set  18  in. 
apart  with  rows  of  lettace  between  them  each  way.  The  soil  for  the 
first  crop  was  1  part  rotted  manure  and  3  parts  heavy  black  loam.  For 
the  other  two  crops,  about  half  manure  and  half  loam  were  used.  The 
heads  of  cauliflower  were  large  for  forced  crops,  the  estimated  average 
weight  being  over  1^  lbs.  per  head.  In  the  first  crop,  the  lettuce  was 
crowded  out,  but  in  the  richer  soil  of  the  second  crop,  90  per  cent  of  the 
plants  developed  good  heads.  Cncumber  plants  were  set  around  t!ie 
sides  of  the  benches  at  about  the  time  the  second  crop  of  cauliflower 
and  lettace  was  removed.  The  maximum  amount  of  fruit  from  one 
vine  was  about  32  lbs.  Other  vines  also  did  well,  but  some  were 
worthless.  The  results  seemed  to  indicate  that  at  the  usaal  St.  Louis 
prices  these  vegetables  when  raised  together  can  be  forced  with  profit. 

Descriptions  of  the  house  and  manner  of  growing  the  vegetables  are 
given  in  detail,  together  with  notes  on  insect  and  fungus  enemies.  An 
estimate  of  probable  profits  to  be  derived  from  forcing  these  vegetables 
is  made. 

Tomato  growing  in  New  Hampshire,  F.  W.  Bans  and  L.  Hunt 
(Xeic  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  42^  pp.  15-21,  Jigs.  2). — ^This  bulletin  gives  the 
resnlts  of  tests  of  5G  varieties  of  tomatoes  grown  daring  the  season  of 
1896.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  average  yield  per  plant,  date  of  first 
ripe  frait,  average  weight  of  each  fruit,  i)ercentage  of  rot,  and  average 
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weight  of  green  fruit  i)er  i>laiit  Sep  temper  24,  for  eai^h  variety.  Brief 
descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  varieties  tested.  The  fruit  of  each 
variety  is  ilhistnitecl.  The  author  concludes  that  the  varieties  best 
suited  to  New  Hampshire  are  those  which  mature  the  bulk  of  their  fruit 
by  September.  The  varieties  that  did  best,  named  in  order  of  product- 
iveness, are  Early  Michigan,  Acme,  lirinton  Best,  Beauty,  Red  Cross, 
Waldorf,  Fordhook  First,  Stone,  and  County  Fair. 

Apple  groiiTiiig  in  Ne^7  Jersey,  E.  B.  Voobhees  (Neir  JevHey  ^StaJi. 
Bui,  119^  pp.  23), — ^This  bulletin  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  statistical  fruit 
mirvey  of  the  State  made  in  1895.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the  methods 
of  culture  and  marketing  at  present  employed  in  the  State,  and  to  iK)iut 
out  some  of  the  underlying  i)rinciples  of  successful  culture. 

In  regard  to  the  kinds  of  soil  on  which  apples  are  successfully  raised, 
the  census  replies  diflFer  widely.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  them  give 
8andy  or  gravelly  soil  and  subsoil,  13  per  cent  sandy  soil  with  clay  sub- 
soil, 22  per  cent  clay  soil  and  subsoil,  and  12  per  cent  clay  loam  soil 
with  clay  subsoil.  A  porous  soil  overlaying  a  subsoil  not  too  compact 
is  recommended  by  the  author  as  a  good  type  for  apple  culture.  High 
land  with  northwest  exposure  is  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  apple 
growers  of  the  State. 

The  selection  of  varieties  is  discussed  with  reference  to  soil,  location, 
demands  of  the  market,  etc.  In  small  orchards  for  supplying  the  local 
markets,  a  greater  number  of  varieties  may  be  grown  to  advantage 
than  in  large  ones  located  at  a  distance  from  market.  The  census 
replies  in  regard  to  the  best  market  varieties  mentioned  114  different 
kinds,  the  great  majority  of  them  being  noted  by  only  a  few  reporters. 
The  15  leading  varieties  for  the  whole  State  are  given  with  the  number 
of  times  each  is  mentioned  in  the  reports.  Lists  of  the  10  best  varieties 
for  each,  the  northern,  central,  and  southern,  section  of  the  State  are 
given. 

Under  the  head  of  setting  the  orchard,  the  author  discusses  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil,  age  of  trees,  time  of  setting,  and  distance  between 
trees.  The  distance  apart  at  which  trees  are  set  varies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  soil,  habit  of  growth  of  the  trees,  etc.,  the  tendency 
beings  toward  close  setting  with  severe  pruning.  Census  replies  as  to 
the  time  of  setting,  distance  apart,  and  age  of  trees  are  given  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  State.  Two-year-old  trees  are  preferred  on  the 
stronger  soils  and  3  year-old  ones  on  the  lighter  soils. 

The  time  and  methods  of  pruning,  methods  and  advantages  of  culti- 
vation are  discussed,  and  the  practice  of  orchardists  in  regard  to  prun- 
ing and  cultivating,  as  shown  by  the  census,  is  given.  On  the  richer 
soils  a  small  majority  of  the  orchards  are  in  sod,  while  on  the  poorer 
soils  a  large  majority  are  cultivated,  in  a  similar  way  the  bulletin 
treats  of  the  need  of  manuring,  kinds  and  amounts  of  manure  used,  and 
the  relative  value  of  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  for 
different  parts  of  the  State.    The  advantages  of  proper  grading  and 
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attractive  packing  of  fruit  for  market  is  emphasized.  TbiuniDg  frait 
to  produce  a  better  quality  is  strongly  recommended.  Analyses  are 
given  wliich  show  that  a  bushel  of  small  apples  removes  more  plant 
food  from  the  soil  than  a  bushel  of  large  ones. 

The  minimum,  maximum,  and  average  yield  of  apples,  the  exx)ense  of 
production,  and  gross  and  net  returns  from  crops  per  licre  in  1893  and 
1894  are  given  for  the  three  sections  of  the  State.  The  average  net 
value  of  the  apple  crop  for  the  two  years,  without  considering  the 
expense  of  shipment  and  selling,  was  from  $40  to  $50  per  acre.  As  an 
example  of  possible  results  from  good  methods  of  management  may  be 
cited  a  single  orchard  of  30  acres  which  gave  a  net  return  of  $97.50 
per  acre. 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  number  of  practical  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  management. 

Fruit  cnltnre  in  South  Dakota,  N.  E.  Hansen  South  Dakota  8i4i. 
Bui,  50y  pp.  40). — ^This  is  a  jwpular  bulletin  intended  to  serve  as  a  guide 
to  planters  in  the  State.  Descriptions  of  the  varieties  of  apples  rec- 
ommended by  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  are  given, 
together  with  remarks  on  their  hardiness  in  South  Dakota.  Notes  are 
given  on  the  behavior  of  several  varieties  which  fruited  at  the  station 
in  1896.  The  relative  merits  of  budding,  whole-root  grafting,  and  piece- 
root  grafting  are  discussed,  the  latter  being  recommended.  A  general 
discussion  is  also  given  of  soil,  location,  and  exposure  of  orchards,  age 
and  size  of  trees  for  planting,  time  and  methods  of  planting,  cultiva- 
tion, pruning,  injuries  from  mice,  rabbits,  borers,  and  climbing  cut- 
worms, with  remedies  for  each,  etc. 

Under  the  head  of  plums,  remarks  are  made  on  the  improvement  of 
the  wild  plums  and  on  the  varieties  which  have  originated  from  them. 
The  relative  merits  of  different  stocks  for  budding  plums  are  discussed, 
the  only  one  considered  reliable  by  the  author  being  Prunus  amerieatia. 
Location  and  soil  for  orchards,  and  pruning  and  care  of  trees  are  con- 
sidered. Brief  notes  are  given  on  several  varieties  of  plums  which 
fruited  at  the  station  in  1896. 

Remarks  are  made  on  the  i>ossibilities  of  cherry  culture  in  the  State. 
Notes  are  given  on  the  varieties  and  culture  of  grapes,  currants,  goose- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  and  strawberries.  The  improvement 
of  native  fruits  is  briefly  considered. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  reports  from  a  number  of  fruit  growers  in 
different  parts  of  the  State.  In  these  reports,  made  in  response  to 
inquiries  sent  out  by  the  stations,  the  several  growers  give  their  expe- 
rience with  fruit  culture  in  the  State. 

Thinning  fruits,  S,  T.  Maynard,  J.  H.  Putnam,  and  S.  W. 
Fletgheb  {Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Bui,  44^ pp.  24-26). — Two  Graven- 
stein  apple  trees  of  uniform  vigor  and  productiveness  and  two  uniform 
Tetofsky  apple  trees  were  selected  and  the  fruit  of  one  tree  of  each 
variety  was  thinned  July  1,  the  other  trees  being  left  unthinned  as 
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checks.    The  following  table  gives  the  difference  in  yield  and  value  of 
apples  on  thinned  and  uuthinned  trees: 

Be$ults  of  thinning  apples. 


nrat 
quality. 

Bushel*. 
7 
2i 

2 

Second 
quality. 

wind. 
falU. 

Market 
value. 

$4.45 
2.12 

1.32 
.12 

aaifi     1    Coat  of 
^•*"-    jthinning. 

Net 
gain. 

GraTeniiteixi: 

Thinned 

Buaheli. 

1 
2* 

i 

Bushels. 

1 
3 

12.33          $0.48 

$1.85 

Uuthinned 

Tetofsky: 

Thinned 

1.20 

.35 

.85 

XJnthinned 

A  tree  each  of  Guei  and  Victoria  plums  was  divided  into  approxi- 
mately equal  halves;  one-half  of  each  tree  was  thinned  July  1  and  the 
other  half  left  as  a  check.    The  results  are  shown  in  the  table  following : 

Eeault  of  thinning  plums. 


Market- 
able 
fhiit. 

Value. 

Gain. 

Cost  of 
thinning. 

Net 

gain. 

Percentage 
of  fruit 
rotted. 

Guei: 

Thinned 

Quarts. 
9 

an  Ri 

$0.32 

28 

Uuthinned 

6*              :.. 

16                1.44 
»i                .86 

42 

Victoria: 

Thinned 

.69 

20 

Untb1nn<^l  . . .  r r- 

46 

Total 

1 

.91 

$0.30 

$0.61 

1 

Variety  tests  of  fruits,  S.  T.  Maynabd,  J.  H.  Putnam,  and  S.  W. 
Fletcher  (Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  BuL  44,  pp.  3-24). — Apples. — ^A 
list  is  given  of  the  varieties  fruited  in  1896.  Brief  descriptive  notes 
are  given  on  those  showing  special  merit. 

Or  apes. — Many  varieties  were  injured  by  the  winter  of  1895.  There 
was  a  very  noticeable  difference  in  the  injury  to  the  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  vines,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  uiisprayed  plants, 
being  affected  more  by  disease,  did  not  mature  their  wood  as  well  as 
the  sprayed  plants.  The  spraying  had  a  greater  effect  on  the  crop  of 
the  year  following  the  treatment  than  on  that  of  the  season  in  which  the 
application  was  made.  Seventy-two  sprayed  vines  of  as  many  varieties 
jnroduced  187  lbs.  of  fruit,  while  72  unsprayed  vines  of  the  same  varie- 
ties produced  but  118  lbs.  A  table  is  given  comparing  97  varieties  as 
regards  vigor,  hardiness,  resistance  to  disease,  yield  and  quality  of 
fruit,  time  of  ripening,  adhesiveness,  keeping  qualities,  etc.  Kotes  are 
given  on  some  of  the  new  varieties. 

Oooseherries. — Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  12  American  and  5 
English  varieties.  Their  relative  vigor  and  productiveness  and  the  com- 
parative size  and  quality  of  their  fruit  are  shown  in  tabular  form.  The 
English  varieties  were  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  vigorous  and  pro- 
ductive and  more  subject  to  disease  than  the  American  varieties.  The 
varieties  recommended  for  general  culture,  in  the  order  of  their  value, 
are  Lewis  Roesche,  Triumi)h,  Downing,  Columbus,  Chautauqua,  and 
Crown  Bob. 
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Currants. — SeveDteen  varieties  are  compared  as  regards  their  vigor, 
productiveness,  and  size  and  quality  of  fruit. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries. — Tabular  statements  are  given  of  the 
time  of  ripening,  quality  and  size  of  fruit,  vigor  of  i)lant8,  and  percentage 
of  winter-killed  canes  of  21  varieties  of  black  raspberries,  13  varieties 
of  red  raspberries,  and  17  varieties  of  blackberries.  Descriptive  notes 
are  given  on  a  few  varieties  of  each. 

Strawberries, — A  table  is  given  showing  the  sex,  vigor,  and  i)roduc- 
tiveness  of  plants,  dates  of  blooming  and  ripening,  size,  form,  quality, 
firmness,  and  color  of  fruit  of  158  varieties  of  strawberries.  Descrip- 
tive notes  are  given  on  2G  of  the  more  recent  varieties. 

New  small  fruits. — Notes  are  given  on  the  Golden  Mayberry,  Logan- 
berry, Salmonberry,  Strawberry-raspberry,  Japanese  wineberry.  Dwarf 
Juneberry,  and  Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  cherry. 

Testing  fruits,  S.  A.  Beach  {New  York  Sta.  Rpt.  1895 j  pp.  219-320^ 
pis.  11). — The  importance  of  variety  tests  is  briefly  discussed,  and  a 
table  is  given  showing  the  number  of  varieties  of  firuits  grown  and  the 
number  fruiting  at  the  station  in  1895. 

Apples  and  crab  apples  (pp.  251-266). — A  table  is  given  showing  the 
yield  in  1895,  the  age  of  trees  or  grafts,  and  the  season  of  ripening  of 
210  varieties  of  apples  and  23  varieties  of  crab  apples.  Descriptive 
notes  are  given  of  15  of  these  varieties. 

Pears  and  quinces  (pp.  2<»7, 268). — A  list  of  140  varieties  of  pears  and 
10  varieties  of  quinces  growing  in  the  station  orchards  in  1895  is  given. 

Apricots  (pp.  2G8-274,  pis.  5). — A  table  is  given  comparing  the  aver- 
age length  of  life  of  common  apricots,  Russian  apricots,  and  common 
plums,  all  grown  under  similar  conditions.  In  another  table  a  compari- 
son is  made  of  the  productiveness  of  common  and  Russian  apricots 
in  1895.  At  the  station  the  plums  have  been  longer  lived  and  much 
more  fruitful  than  apricots.  Russian  apricots  have  been  longer  lived 
and  more  productive  than  common  ones,  but  not  as  good  in  either 
appearance  or  quality.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  9  varieties  of 
apricots  fruited  at  the  station  in  1895.  Five  of  these  are  illustrated. 
A  list  of  20  varieties  grown  at  the  station  in  1895  is  given. 

Grapes  (pp.  271-280). — A  continuation  of  the  work  reported  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Station  for  1894,  pp.  601-607  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  fiOl). 
Descriptive  notes  are  given  of  26  varieties  of  grapes  fruited  at  the 
station  in  1895. 

Currants  (pp.  280-302,  pis.  6). — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  95  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  8,  pp.  52, 53). 

Blackberries,  deicberriesy  ra^spberries,  and  strawberries  (pp.  302-320). — 
A  reprint  of  Bulletin  91  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  pp.  502,  503). 

The  home  vegetable  garden,  W.  F.  Masse y  {Xorth  Carolina  Sia.  Bui.  lS2,pp. 
279-J2'iy  /i^».;J).— Popular  diroctiona  are  given  for  the  location  and  choice  of  soil  for 
gardens,  laying  ont  and  inclosing  gardens,  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  construction  and 
uses  of  cold  frames  and  hot  beds.  A  discussion  is  given  of  the  selection  and  use  of 
manures  and  fertilizers  nud  preparation  of  soil,  and  directions  for  saving  seed  and 
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the  quantities  required  for  planting.  Definite  directions  are  given  for  the  culture 
of  a  large  list  of  plants  wMch  are  usually  grown  in  gardens. 

Bngllah  vazletiea  in  America,  W.  N.  Craig  (Jmer.  Gard.,  18  {1897),  No.  120,  p. 
t59;  reprinted  in  Fruitman's  Guide,  S  {1897),  No.  6$,  p.  il).— Notes  on  the  hehavior  of 
tome  English  fruits  and  vegetables  in  America. 

The  edible  wild  plants  of  Savoy,  A.  Chalbert  ( BuZ.  Herb,  Boiseier,  5  {1897),  No, 
4,  pp.  S58-^g7t). 

NeTRT  celery  cultore,  improved,  M.  Jenkins  {Farm  and  Fire9ide,i0  {1897),  No,  IS, 
p,  3;  reprinted  in  Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  n,  $er,,  9  (1897),  No.  16,  p.  t42),^ 
Blanching  celery  by  boarding  up  doable  rows  set  close  together  is  recommended. 

Forcing  lettuce  in  pots  {New  York  State  Sta.  ItpU  1896,  pp,  5f^-J^;?).— Reprint 
from  Bulletin  88  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  300). 

Muahrooms  as  a  greenhouse  crop,  S.  A.  Beach  {New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1895, 
pp.  SSl-Mf,  pi.  i).— Reprinted  from  Bulletin  88  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  301). 

Notes  on  tomato  breeding,  F.  W.  Ranb  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  42, pp.  94-26). -^ 
Brief  notes  on  the  origin,  history,  and  breeding  of  tomatoes. 

Vegetable  marrows,  G.  Wythes  {Gard.  lllus.,  19  {1897),  No.  946,  p.  107,  fig.  1).— 
Notes  on  culture  and  varieties. 

An  economical  top-dressing,  F.  Y.  Dutton  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.  eer.,  21  {1897),  No. 
6S6,  p.  217). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  value  of  ammonium  sulphate  as  a  top-dressing 
for  garden  crops.  It  costs  much  less  than  sodium  nitrate  and  has  not  the  disadvan- 
tages of  liquid  manures  for  use  on  salad  plants. 

Basic  slag  as  a  garden  manure,  F.  V.  Dutton  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.ser.,  21  {1897), 
No.  6S9,  pp.  266, 267). 

▲  fertiliser  experiment  with  beans,  R.  Otto  {Garienflora,  46  {1897),  No.  7,  pp. 
172,  J7S). — ^Ten  concentrated  fertilizers  were  applied  in  solution  to  small  plats  of 
beans.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  production  on  each  plat.  No  conclusions  are 
drawn« 

Promising  new  fruits,  8.  B.  Hkiobs  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Rpt.  Pomologist,  1895,  pp. 
19-48,  pie.  6). — Descriptions  are  given  of  99  varieties  of  apples,  13  of  pears,  3  of  apri- 
cots, 11  of  cherries,  25  of  peaches,  16  of  plums,  2  of  grapes,  4  of  oranges,  and  1  of 
pomelo. 

Legumes  in  orchards  {California  Fruit  Grower,  20  {1897),  No.  16,  pp.  4, 5).— An 
article  taken  from  a  letter  by  Professor  Budd.  The  advantages  of  growing  legumes 
in  orchards  are  discussed  and  several  examples  of  the  practice  are  cited. 

Cost  and  3rield  of  dlrying  fruit  in  Alameda  County,  G.  H.  Hudson  {Paoifie  Rural 
Free;  63  {1897),  No.  11,  pp.  164, 165). 

Smith's  improved  method  of  graffcing,  R.  Smith  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.ser.,  21  {1897), 
No.  635,  p.  199,  figs,  5).— The  method  is  described  and  illustrated.  It  is  recommended 
for  trees  in  exposed  situations. 

Piinoiples  of  pruning,  S.  B.  Hbiobs  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Rpt.  Pomologisi,  1895, pp. 
60-64). — ^A  popular  article  discussing  some  of  the  principles  of  plant  growth  as  related 
to  time  and  method  of  pruning.  Root  pruning  for  fruit  and  close  root  pruning  are 
considered. 

Pruit  growing  in  Australia  {Calif omia  Fruit  Grower,  20  {1897),  No.  16,  p.  ^).— An 
article  taken  from  the  advance  proof  of  the  Yearbook  of  Australia.  Statistics  are 
g^ven  showing  the  extent  of  the  fruit  industry  in  various  parts  of  Australia. 

Olive  growing  in  the  San  Joaquin  {Pacific  Rural  Press,  5S  {1897),  No.  15,  pp.  229, 
2S0). — Directions  for  the  culture  of  olive  trees  with  a  discussion  of  methods  of  pick- 
ling the  fruit  are  given. 

A  few  good  pears  (Gard.  lllus.,  19  {1897),  No.  946,  p.  103,  fig.  i).— Notes  on  several 
varieties. 

Prune  growing  in  Ukiah  Valley,  E.  W.  Kixo  {Pacific  Rural  Press,  53  {1897),  No. 
lit  pp.  ^66, 166), — ^A  consideration  of  soil,  climate,  culture,  yield,  methods  of  curing, 
etc,  in  regard  to  prone  growing. 
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Small  firoit  culture,  J.  B.  Gilchrist  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Jgr,,  Rpt.  PtmologUt,  1895,  pp, 
67-C4). — ^The  writer  gives  hia  experience  with  the  growing  of  etrawberriee,  black- 
berries, and  raspberries  in  Delaware.  During  24  years  accoonts  were  kept  of  the 
expenditures  and  receipts  for  each  crop.  Summaries  of  these  are  given  in  Uie  paper. 
The  methods  of  culture  used  by  the  writer  are  given. 

Second-crop  strawberries,  W.  H.  Jxnkins  {Amer.  Gard.,  18  {1897),  Xo. lS3,p.  SSI). 

Prodnctiveness  of  grapes  as  affected  by  self-fertiliziDg  of  their  MfMitrnmB,  S.  A. 
Hrach  (New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt,  1895,  pp.  S30-S£5).  —A  continuation  of  work  reported 
iu  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  station  for  1892  and  1894  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  46 ;  8,  p.  608).  The 
results  of  the  investigations  of  1895  are  combined  with  results  obtained  previously 
and  given  in  tabular  form.  Of  the  145  varieties  tested  31  are  self- fertile,  55  are 
partly  self-fertile  and  may  be  planted  alone,  18  are  partly  self-fertile  but  should  not 
bo  planted  alone,  and  41  are  self-sterile. 

Directions  for  care  of  young  grapevines,  II,  W.  Cradwick  (Jamaica  Bot,  Dept. 
Bul.f  91.  9er.,  4  (1897),  No.  1,  pp*  7-9,  figs.  6), — Brief  notes  on  propagation  and  prun- 
ing of  grapes. 

Report  on  the  Murray  and  Hunter  River  vine  diatricts,  M.  Blunno  (Agl,  Gaz. 
N.  8.  Wales,  8  (1897),  No.  1,  pp,  38-45).^ A.  report  on  the  statu»  of  viticulture  in  the 
Murray  and  Hunter  River  districts  of  Australia. 

Pr^ooce  Capiat  grape  (Jour,  Agr,  Prat.,  61  (1897),  I,  No.  14,  pp.  500-502,  figs.  *).— 
This  grape,  recently  introduced  from  Japan,  is  described  and  figured  and  notes  on 
its  value  are  given. 

Pot  vines  in  snuOl  gardens  (Gard.  Illus.,  19  (1897),  No.  944,  p.  75).— Directions 
for  growing  grapes  in  pots. 

Treatment  of  frozen  vines,  L.  Dkgrully  (Prog,  Agr,  et  Fit,,  27  (1897),  No.  16,  p. 
474). 

The  use  of  Thomas  slag  for  grapes  on  calcareous  soils,  J.  Jossinkt  (Prog,  Agr. 
et  Vit.,  S7  (1897),  No.  16,  pp.  485-490). 

The  almond  in  southwest  Utah  and  southeast  Nevada,  T.  J.  Judd  ( U.  S,  Dept. 
Agr.,  Rpt.  Pomologist,  1895,  pp.  55-57), — The  writer  gives  his  experience  with  the 
growing  of  almonds.  Directions  for  their  culture  are  given.  An  estimate  is  made 
of  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  business. 


FOEESTBT. 

Notes  on  Western  American  conifers,  J.  G.  Lemmon  (Gard,  and  Forest,  10  (1897), 
No,  481,  pp.  18S,  i^rf).— Notes  are  given  of  Pinus  soopulorum,  Pioea  columbiana,  and 
Abies  shastensis. 

Plcea  polita,  A.  D.  Wkbstkr  (Gard,  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  21  (1897),  No,  5S8,  p,  251,  fig, 
1). — Illustrated  notes  on  this  spruce  tree. 

Is  the  white  pine  doomed?  R.  Douglas  (Gard,  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No,  481.  pp. 
480, 481).—H)iQ  author  thinks  this  tree  is  not  in  immediate  danger  of  extermination, 
as  it  seems  to  be  able  to  seed  itself  very  well. 

Second  growth  white  pine  in  Pennsylvania,  A.  K.  Mlodziansky  (Gard,  and 
Forest,  10  (1897),  No,  480,  pp.  172, 173), 

Pinus  flezilis  (Gard,  and  Forest,  10  (1S07),  No.  479,  p,  162,  fig.  i).— Illustrated 
notes  are  given  of  this  pine,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  Its 
growth  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  is  poor,  but  it  is  said  to  do  well  in 
England. 

Pinus  balfouriana,  C.  A.  Purpcs  (Forstl.  naturw.  Ztschr,,  6  (1897),  No,  4,  pp. 
172-174), 

Notes  on  the  pine  forests  of  southern  and  central  Axixona,  J.  W.  Toumby 
(Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1807),  No.  478,  pp.  152,  153). 
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The  species  of  Thuya,  M.T.M[ asters]  (Oord.  Chron,,  S$er,,  21  (1897),  No8.  536, 
pp.  SIS,  ^14,figa.  5;  5S8,pp.  258,  259,  figs,  f).— Notes  are  given  on  Tku^a  oeeidenialU, 
T.  plicaia,  and  T.  japwuica.  T.  plieata  is  considered  as  a  variety  of  T.  oocidentalii 
and  not  worthy  of  specific  rank. 

The  red  cedar,  R.  Douglas  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  480, pp.  178,  179).^ 
Notes  are  given  on  the  growth  of  this  tree  and  its  almost  total  failure  in  Illinoia  is 
recorded. 

The  red  cedar  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  479,  p.  765).— Not4^  are  given  of 
this  tree  and  its  value  for  general  planting  in  parks  is  pointed  out. 

Mixed  plantations  in  British  woodlands,  A.  C.  Forbes  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  21 
(1897),  No.  640,  p.  295). 

Ornamental  and  timber  trees  from  seed  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser,,  -31  (1897),  No.  538, 
pp.  247,  248). — ^Notes  are  given  of  the  propagation  of  the  hornbeam,  Spanish  chest- 
nut, hazel,  horse-chestnut,  walnut,  hickory  nut,  plane  tree,  and  the  cherry. 

Iiqnry  to  trees,  especially  firs  and  pineSt  by  birds,  Altum  (ZUchr.  Forst-  n. 
Jagdw.,  29  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  224-230,  fig.  7).— Notes  injury  to  trees  by  the  very  com- 
mon destruction  of  leaf  buds. 

Forest  management  in  Maine,  A.  Carey  (Forester,  3  (1897),  No.  5,  pp.  00-04). 

Reasons  for  the  establishment  of  forest  reservations,  B.  £.  Feknow  (Forester, 
3  (1897),  No.  5,  pp.  67,  68). 

Ckwperative  forestry,  G.  B.  James  (Forester,  3  (1897),  No.  5, pp.  64-60). 

The  infinence  of  the  removal  of  dead  timber  and  varying  amounts  of  light 
upon  the  growth  of  conifers,  Schwappach  (Ztschr.  Forst-  «.  Jagdw.,  29  (1897),  No.  4, 
pp.  201-224). 

Concerning  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  dead  wood  npon  forest  growth, 
Hefki^  (Forsiw.  Centbl.,  19  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  193-199). 

Effect  of  lightning  npon  trees,  R.  IIartig  (Forstl.  naturw.  Ztschr.,  6  (1897),  No.  4, 
pp.  145-165,  figs.  33). 

Insorance  against  forest  fires,  Danckelmanx  (Ztschr.  Forst-  %.  Jagdw,,  29  (1897), 
No.  4,  pp.  230-2S7). 

Timber  as  a  crop,  J.  D.  Lyman  (Agr.  Massachusetts,  1890,  pp.  22-24,  pis.  2). 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Electro-germination,  A.  S.  Kinney  {McLssachusetU  Hatch  8ta.  Bui. 
43^  pp.  32yfig8. 12). — After  a  brief  review  of  the  literature  relating  to 
the  application  of  electricity  to  plant  life,  an  account  is  given  of  a 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  author  in  which  the  apparatus 
and  methods  employed  are  fully  described. 

The  batteries  used  in  the  experiments  were  of  two  kinds,  namely, 
four  Leclanche  cells,  arranged  in  series,  giving  an  electro-motive  force  of 
four  or  five  volts;  and  two  Samson  cells,  giving  an  electro-motive  force 
of  2.88  volts. 

In  order  to  secure  a  larger  variation  in  the  forces  obtained,  a  I)q 
Bois-Be3rmond  induction  coil  was  used.  Details  of  its  construction  are 
given.  The  methods  of  applying  the  stimulation  are  fully  described, 
the  moistened  seed  being  placed  in  glass  cylinders  and  the  oi)eniug 
closed  with  copper  disks  to  which  the  wires  were  attached. 

Another  method  of  applying  the  stimulation  consisted  of  a  glass 
funnel,  in  which  were  two  copper  disks,  the  upper  one  containing 
twelve  holes.  Between  the  two  disks  was  a  layer  of  moist  sand  in 
which  the  seed  was  planted  and  connections  were  made  so  the  current 
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would  be  passed  through  the  whole  apparatus.  When  this  apparatoB 
was  used  the  seeds  were  first  germinated  in  sawdust,  and  when  the 
radicles  had  reached  a  length  of  2  cm.  they  were  transplanted  to  the 
sand. 

For  the  germination  experiments  the  apparatus  is  fully  described. 
The  plants  which  were  investigated,  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  germination  and  growth  of  radicles,  were  white  mustard, 
rape,  red  clover,  and  barley.  Twenty-five  seeds  of  each  kind  were  used 
in  04  lots.  The  details  of  the  germination  are  tabulate.  The  effects 
of  electricity  on  the  germination  and  growth  of  radicles  and  hypocot- 
yls  of  white  mustard,  rape,  and  red  clover  were  investigated  and  the 
results  tabulated.  A  comparison  of  different  strengths  of  currents 
was  also  noted,  as  well  as  the  effect  of  hourly  treatment  on  the  seeds  of 
the  horse  bean  and  white  lupine. 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments  the  author  concludes  that  the 
application  of  certain  strengths  of  electric  current  to  seeds  for  short 
periods  of  time  accelerates  the  process  of  germination.  It  was  found 
at  the  end  of  24  hours  over  30  per  cent  more  seeds  were  germinated  of 
the  treated  lots  than  of  the  normal  ones^  and  at  the  end  of  48  hours 
there  was  about  20  per  cent  excess.  The  seeds  receiving  the  electrical 
stimulation  also  gave  a  higher  total  percentage  of  germination  than  the 
other.  The  effect  of  electricity  on  the  germination  of  seeds  shows  that 
there  is  a  maximum,  optimum,  and  minimum  strength  of  current.  The 
minimum  strength  of  current  at  which  acceleration  was  barely  percep- 
tible is  a  little  less  than  one  volt.  The  optimum  is  about  three  volts, 
and  the  maximum  current,  which  was  not  definitely  determined,  is  a 
comparatively  high  voltage. 

The  seeds  subjected  to  but  a  single  application  lost  the  stimulating 
effect  within  a  few  hours;  but  when  it  was  applied  hourly  to  germi- 
nated seeds  or  growing  plants  it  acted  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  their 
growth  and  development. 

Variety  tests  of  vegetable  seeds,  S.  T.  Maynard,  J.  H.  Putnam,  and  S.  W. 
Flrtciikk  {Ma98achu8€tt$  Hatch  Sta.  Bui.  44,  pp.  S7-S6). — A  report  is  given  of  a  series 
of  experiments  conducted  daring  the  spring  of  1896  to  determine  the  vitality  and 
purity  of  garden  seeds  as  placed  on  the  market.  Fourteen  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds 
were  purchased  from  7  different  seedsmen.  The  seed  were  divided  into  2  lots,  and 
50  of  each  lot  were  ])laced  in  a  seed  tester  and  50  were  germinated  on  cheese  cloth 
laid  upon  moist  sand  and  covered  with  boards.  The  results  of  both  tests  were  quite 
uniform,  and  the  averages  of  the  two  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

Field  tests  with  vegetables,  S.  T.  Mayxard,  J.  H.  Putnam,  and  S.  W.  Fletcher 
(Massachusetta  Hatch  Sta.  Bui.  44j  pp,  S6-44).^Yiei\i\.  tests  are  reported  of  samples  of 
seed  -of  beets,  lettuce,  radishes,  cabbages,  celery,  cucumbers,  onions,  parsnips, 
squashes,  and  tomatoes.  The  ,vield,  quality,  and  relative  worth  of  the  different  sam- 
ples are  given.  The  vitality  of  the  seeds  as  shown  by  the  tests  is  also  given.  The 
average  percentages  of  vitality  for  the  difierent  seeds  were  as  follows:  Beets  77,  cab- 
bage 83,  celery  70,  cucumber  87,  lettuce  97,  onion  80,  parsnip  71,  radish  86,  squash  81, 
and  tomato  90. 

Concerning  the  Influence  of  light  and  chemical  reagents  on  the  gemiinatloa 
of  seed,  A.  J.  J.  Vandeveldb  {BoU  CentbL,  69  {1897),  No.  11,  pp.  gST-^dS). 
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On  the  e^ermlnation  of  almonds  (Rev,  G4n,  BoL,  9  {1897),  No,  l,pp.  5-16), 
Danish  seed  control,  1871-'96,  O.  Rostrup  ( Danak  Frokontrol.  Copenhagen ,  1896, 
pp.  8S), — A  r^somd  of  resalts  and  methods  of  Danish  seed  control  puhlished  on  the 
occasion  of  the  tweuty-tifth  anniversity  of  the  seed-control  station  in  Copenlia^en 
in  1896.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  seed-control  stations  in  foreign  countries,  a  list  of 
which  is  giveni  with  year  of  establishment;  name  of  director,  etc. 

DISEASES  OE  PLAHTS. 

Report  of  the  mycologist,  F.  G.  Stewart  (N'ew  York  State  JSta. 
Bpt.  1895j  pp.  519-546,  figs.  5). — The  following  subjects  are  discussed 
in  this  report:  (1)  Two  destructive  lily  diseases;  (2)  prevention  of  cab- 
bage club  root;  (3)  spraying  tomatoes;  (4)  a  disease  of  Norway 
maples;  (5)  witches'  brooms  on  cherry  trees;  (6)  observations  on  Uxo- 
baMdiinn  peckii  and  Ramularia  eylindriopsia ;  (7)  inoculation  experi- 
ments with  Gymnosporangium  macropvs;  (8)  "belted"  apples  and 
pears,  and  (9)  a  new  leaf  spot  disease  of  apples. 

The  first  lily  disease  described  is  said  to  have  been  known  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  has  gra<lua]ly  grown  worse  until  it  threatens  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  Easter  lily  industry.  It  is  characterized  as 
follows : 

''  Very  soon  after  the  leaves  start  they  show  blotches  and  streaks  of  light  yellow. 
As  the  plaut  develops  the  yellow  blotches  arc  gradually  replaced  by  numerous  smaU^ 
irn^gulary  dead  spots,  giving  the  leaf  the  appearance  of  having  been  gnawed  by 
insects.  The  flowers  are  spotted  in  the  same  manner.  The  whole  plant  presentH  a 
sickly,  yellowish,  rusty  appearance,  making  it  unsalable.  In  many  cases  the  x)lant8 
never  flower ;  in  others  the  flowers  are  distorted.  The  disease  progresses  very  slowly. 
The  bnlb  appears  to  be  normal,  but  the  tips  of  the  feeding  roots  are  found  to  be 
dead.  If  a  healthy  plant  is  knocked  out  of  its  x>ot,  the  ball  of  dirt  appears  white 
all  over  the  outside  with  growing  rootlets.  A  diseased  plant  similarly  treated  shows 
very  few  white  rootlets." 

The  cause  of  the  disease  is  obscure.  Cultures  made  from  leaves 
and  buds  develop  various  fungi  and  bacteria,  but  no  one  species 
appeared  constantly.  It  is  thought  probable  that  when  the  cause  of 
the  disease  is  determined  it  will  be  found  to  be  some  organism  living  in 
the  soil  which  prevents  the  roots  from  performing  their  proper  function. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  the  author  suggests  the  following  treatment: 
(1)  Never  use  soil  in  which  lilies  or  other  bulbous  plants  have  ever 
been  grown,  and  (2)  previous  to  potting  soak  the  bulbs  for  IJ  hours  in 
a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  second  lily  disease  mentioned  is  that  known  as  the  Bermuda 
lily  disease,  which  attacks  several  varieties  of  lilies  grown  in  the  open 
air.  The  disease  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  Botrytis  sp.,  and  its 
characteristics  as  observed  on  its  host  are  mentioned.  Experiments 
with  Bordeaux  mixture  seem  to  indicate  tbat  spraying  at  intervals  of 
10  days  or  2  weeks,  commencing  with  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  and 
continuing  until  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  will  prevent  attacks  of  the 
fungus.  The  spraying  must  be  discontinued  with  the  opening  of  the 
flowers,  otherwise  the  fungicide  will  spot  them. 
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Experiments  conducted  for  the  repression  of  club  root  of  cabbage 
consisted  in  applying  various  quantities  of  lime  to  the  soil.  From  a 
practical  standpoint  the  application  of  about  90  bu.  per  acre  seemed 
to  give  the  best  results.  It  is  probable  the  lime  should  be  applied  2 
or  3  months  before  planting.  When  these  applications  have  been  made 
for  2  or  3  years  in  succession,  it  is  very  probable  a  smaller  quantity 
will  be  required  for  the  prevention  of  club  root.  The  experiments 
show  that  the  application  of  lime  will  prevent  injury  to  cabbage  by  the 
club  root  if  grown  year  after  year  on  the  same  soil,  yet  such  a  practice 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  A  proper  system  of  rotation  should  be 
adopted  so  that  cabbages  or  other  cruciferous  plants  should  not  follow 
each  other  oftener  than  once  in  3  years. 

An  experiment  is  reported  in  which  it  appeared  that  the  soil  was 
infested  by  scattering  the  refuse  and  leaves  over  the  ground.  This 
practice  should  not  be  followed.  Care  must  also  be  taken  with  the  hot- 
bed in  growing  seedling  plants,  and  no  soil  should  be  used  that  has 
ever  grown  plants  subject  to  club  root.  As  an  additional  precaution 
a  small  quantity  of  air-slacked  lime  should  be  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
making  the  hotbed. 

Experiments  are  reported  upon  spraying  tomatoes  for  the  prevention 
of  "black  rot,''  and  the  results  seem  to  indicate  that  *' black  rot"  is 
chiefly  caused  by  Macrosporium  tomato,  and  can  probably  be  controlled 
by  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Beginning  when  the  blossoms  appear,  plants  should  be  sprayed  at 
intervals  of  10  days  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen.  The  disease  is  most 
severe  in  dry  weather. 

Another  disease,  which  is  due  to  Gylindrosporium  sp.,  has  been  quite 
destructive  to  the  foliage  of  the  tomato,  and  for  this  applications  of 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  are  recommended. 

The  author  describes  a  disease  of  Norway  maples  which  seems  to 
affect  the  young  plants,  causing  the  destruction  of  many  of  them.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  is  a  fungus,  Glwosporium  apocryptum,  and  the  author 
says  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  it  may  be  prevented  by  appli- 
cations of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Descriptions  are  given  of  witches'  brooms  on  cherry  trees  which  are 
caused  by  Exoascm  cerasi.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  upon  the 
foliage  which  later  results  in  the  formation  of  the  well-known  "  witches' 
brooms"  or  "  hexenbesen  "  is  fully  described.  In  case  the  disease  shows 
a  tendency  to  become  troublesome,  the  cuttiug  out  and  destruction  of  the 
"  hexenbesen"  before  the  spores  come  to  maturity  is  recommended.  This 
can  be  easily  done,  since  the  diseased  twigs  are  said  to  be  indicated  by 
a  red  color  at  least  a  week  before  the  spores  mature. 

Some  notes  are  given  on  Mvohasidium  pecJciij  a  well-known  fungus 
which  attacks  many  plants  of  the  Ericacea*.,  producing  conspicuous 
enlargements  of  the  branches,  leaves,  and  inflorescence.  While  col- 
lecting material  for  the  study  of  this  fungus  another  was  found  on 
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Andromeda  mariana.  This  species  has  been  determined  by  C.  H.  Peck 
as  a  new  species  to  which  the  name  Bamularia  cylindriopsis  was  given. 

]Notes  are  given  of  inoculation  experiments  conducted  by  the  author 
and  G.  W.  Carver  with  Gymnosporangium  macropus.  The  life  history 
of  the  fungus  is  discussed  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  experiments 
seem  to  indicate  a  great  variation  in  the  varieties  of  apples  which  are 
subject  to  attacks  of  this  disease. 

Under  the  title  "belted"  apples,  the  author  describes  a  condition 
frequently  met  with  in  the  past  season  in  which  apples  and  pears, 
otherwise  perfect,  were  surrounded  near  the  apex  by  a  russet  zone.  In 
some  cases  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  considered  to  be  the 
cause  of  this  abnormal  formation,  but  the  author  seems  to  think  that  it 
is  caused  by  the  freezing  of  dew  collected  upon  the  fruit  while  young. 

A  new  leaf  spot  of  apples,  which  appears  in  the  form  of  circular 
brown  dead  spots  about  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  described.  This 
species,  although  occurring  frequently,  has  seldom  been  considered  as 
very  destructive.  The  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  new  species  of  Phyl- 
losticta  to  which  the  name  P.  limitata  is  given  by  0.  H.  Peck.  The 
fuDgus  is  described  as  follows  : 

"Spots  small^  orbicular,  commonly  1  to  3  lines  broad,  sometimes  confluent,  brown 
or  reddish-brown,  occasionally  becoming  gray  or  having  a  grayish  center,  often 
sterile,  definitely  limited  and  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  slightly  elevated  brown  or 
blaokish-brown  margin,  perithecia  epiphyllons,  few,  minute,  punctiform,  black; 
spores  eUiptical,  0.0003  in.  long,  0.00016  broad.'' 

Three  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  are  recommended  for  keeping 
this  spot  in  check. 

Field  experiments  with  potatoes  for  1896.  B.  D.  Halsted  {New 
Jersey  Stas.  BuL  120^  pp.  19,  figs.  4). — In  continuation  of  experiments 
reported  in  Bulletin  112  and  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1895 
(E.  S.  B.,  7,  p.  780;  8,  p.  893),  the  author  reports  ui)on  investigations  on 
the  prevention  of  potato  scab  by  the  use  of  various  fungicides.  In 
the  experiments  .reported  in  this  bulletin  sulphur  in  varying  amounts 
was  much  more  extensively  used  than  in  any  of  the  previous  tests. 

From  the  details  of  the  experiment  given  it  appears  that  the  plats 
receiving  sulphur  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre,  in  1895,  showed  a 
very  noticeable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  scab  present,  seeming  to 
indicate  a  lasting  fungicidal  effect  of  the  sulphur.  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  were  again  tested  and  showed  good 
results  in  checking  the  scab,  but  aside  from  these  standard  fungicides 
the  results  indicate  that  for  soil  treatment  of  scab  sulphur  surpasses 
any  of  the  others. 

Experiments  were  conducted  in  which  cut  seed  was  rolled  in  sulphur, 
another  lot  thoroughly  dusted  with  acid  phosphate,  and  a  third  with 
sulphur  and  acid  phosphate.  The  cuttings  were  planted  a  week  later, 
and  two  weeks  from  that  time  the  plants  had  come  up  only  from  the 
pieces  which  had  been  rolled  in  sulphur  and  the  check.    These  tests 
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showed  that  the  potatoes  dried  oat  much  less  when  sulphur  was  used, 
and  as  a  result  a  quicker  and  larger  growth  was  obtained. 

Other  experiments  showed  that  kainit  has  some  fungicidal  value,  and 
it  is  thought  probable  that  a  mixture  of  kainit  and  sulphur  at  the  rate 
of  300  lbs.  each  to  the  acre  would  give  a  valuable  fungicide  and  fertil- 
izer for  use  on  scab-infested  land. 

A  brief  report  is  made  on  one  plat  of  potatoes  grown  where  previously 
biidly  club-rooted  turnips  had  been  produced.  A  large  total  weight  of 
tubers  was  secured,  but  the  percentage  of  scab  was  unusually  high.  In 
this  case  potatoes  had  not  been  planted  on  this  soil  for  at  least  6  years, 
and  the  crop  was  practically  worthless. 

Experiments  with  soil  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  of 
sweet  i)otatoes  are  reported.  In  these  experiments  sweet  potatoes 
were  grown  for  a  third  successive  croi)  on  the  land,  the  object  being  to 
determine  the  lasting  effect  of  the  various  substances  which  had  been 
applied  the  previous  years.  The  stand  of  plants  was  the  lowest  where 
lime  was  used  at  the  rate  of  1,000  bu.  i)er  acre  and  was  but  little  better 
where  500  bu.  of  lime  combined  with  1,250  lbs.  of  sulphur  was  used. 
Lime  alone  at  the  rate  of  250  bu.  per  acre  reduced  the  stand  of  plants 
but  little,  and  sulphur  had  no  material  effect  in  this  respect.  It  ap[>ear8 
from  the  results  obtained  that  lime  is  not  a  preventive  of  soil  rot  and 
that  of  the  various  substances  which  have  been  tested,  viz,  lime,  sul- 
phur, manure,  corrosive  sublimate,  kainit,  and  copper  sulphate,  sulphur 
is  the  best  remedy  for  the  disease. 

An  additional  set  of  experiments  is  reported  in  which  sulphur  was 
applied  in  the  row  before  setting  the  plants,  in  amounts  ranging  from 
50  to  400  lbs.  per  acre.  The  tabulated  results  show  that  the  yield  of 
clean  roots  increased  with  the  amount  of  sulphur  used.  The  sulphur 
used  in  this  series  of  experiments,  which  was  quite  widely  conducted, 
cost  a  maximum  rate  of  $4  per  acre,  and  the  author  figures  a  net  profit 
due  to  its  use  of  from  $23.50  to  $(53  per  acre. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  in  which  sulphur  in  ^mounts  varying 
from  50  lbs.  to  400  lbs.  per  acre  was  placed  near  the  i^aiits.  It  was 
mixed  with  several  times  its  own  bulk  of  soil  and  placed  in  the  hole 
where  the  plant  was  to  be  set.  While  the  yield  in  this  experiment  was 
not  Large,  the  amount  of  soil  rot  in  the  checks  was  very  great,  three 
check  plats  together  not  producing  as  many  clean  potatoes  as  one  of 
the  treated  plats. 

The  author  summarizes  his  experiments  and  suggests  that  for  potato 
scab  corrosive  sublimate  when  added  to  the  soil  is  effective,  but  the 
mere  soaking  of  the  seed  in  the  solution  is  without  effect.  When  the 
soil  is  infested,  kainit  is  shown  to  have  considerable  fungicidal  value, 
and  sulphur  has  maintained  its  place  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 
scab.  Sulphur  surpassed  all  others  in  checking  soil  rot  and  kainit 
stood  second  as  worthy  of  further  trial.  Sulphur  when  applied  with  a 
fertilizer  drill  in  the  open  row  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre  gave 
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excellent  returns,  but  when  mixed  with  a  few  times  its  bulk  of  soil  and 
a  little  dropped  in  the  bole  it  sremed  to  be  too  concentrated  to  be  placed 
near  the  young  plants. 

For  both  Irish  and  sweet  potato  diseases  experimented  on,  the  sug- 
gestion has  already  been  made  that  sulphur  and  kainit  at  the  rate  of 
about  300  lbs.  per  acre  in  the  open  row  is  a  substantial  remedy  for  scab 
and  soil  rot. 

Com  smnt,  A.  S.  Hitghgogk  and  J.  B.  S.  Nobton  (Kansas  8ta.  JiuL 
62j  pp.  169-214^  pis.  10).— The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  record 
observations  and  exx)eriments  made  during  the  last  3  years  upon  the 
life  history  of  the  smut  and  upon  conditions  favoring  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  The  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage 
caused  by  smut  and  the  number  of  clean  and  smutted  stalks  in  52  rows 
of  com.  The  figures  show  that  the  average  weight  of  the  corn  on  clean 
stalks  was  193  gm.  and  on  the  smutted  stalks  126  gm. — a  loss  of  about 
one-third.  The  loss  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  grain,  the  stalks  being 
nearly  or  quite  as  heavy  in  smutted  as  in  sound  corn.  Oi«t  of  2,984 
stalks,  724  stalks  were  more  or  less  afiected  by  the  smut,  and  observa- 
tions conducted  in  a  number  of  fields  showed  a  considerably  higher 
percentage  of  affected  plants,  although  6  i>er  cent  is  considered  a  fair 
average.  Observations  were  made  during  the  summers  of  1894, 1895, 
and  1896  in  numerous  cornfields  adjacent  to  the  station.  In  all,  about 
200,000  plants  were  examined,  and  the  results  obtained  in  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  fields  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

An  attempt  was  also  made  to  ascertain  the  relative  su8cei>tibility  of 
different  varieties  to  the  attacks  of  corn  smut.  Although  considerable 
differences  were  noted,  no  variety  was  found  to  be  smut  proof.  The  dif- 
ferences are  thought  to  be  the  result  of  accident  rather  tbau  the  power 
to  resist  disease. 

Efforts  were  made  to  determine  the  relation  between  the  amount  of 
smut  and  the  age  of  corn,  and  it  became  apparent  that  smut  does  not 
usually  make  its  appearance  on  corn  until  it  is  2  months  old,  and,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  all  corn  becomes  ex^nally  smutted  regardless  of 
the  time  of  planting. 

A  general  description  of  smut  and  its  life  history  is  given,  including 
descriptions  of  spores,  germination,  methods  of  culture,  and  germina- 
tion in  various  nutrient  solutions. 

Infection  experiments  with  the  corn  plant  were  conducted  which 
seem  to  indicate  that — 

''(1)  Infection  may  take  place  at  any  time  of  the  season  when  the  com  is  growing, 
and  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  time  of  the  season  as  on  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment of  the  plant. 

''(2)  Infection  may  take  place  in  any  part  of  the  plant  where  growing  tissue  is 
pTMent,  and  at  any  time  in  its  life,  bnt  scarcely  ever  before  the  plant  has  attained 
tbe  height  of  3  ft. 

"(3)  After  the  tisanes  are  hardened  the  smnt  can  not  penetrate  them,  and  conse- 
quently infection  do^s  not  take  place  in  older  parts  of  the  com^  but  only  in  the 
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growing  tissaes.  This  growing  condition  is  found  in  the  young  leaves  when  the 
first  smut  appears  in  the  field;  later  mostly  at  the  junction  of  the  leaf  and  sheath, 
where  cells  are  present  for  a  long  time  in  a  state  of  active  growth,  and  consequently 
exposed  longer  to  penetration  by  the  germ  tubes  from  the  conidia;  then  in  the 
flowers  and  young  parts  of  the  ear  and  tassel,  while  later  in  the  season  the  only 
parts  open  to  infection  are  the  rudimentary  ears,  which  develop  after  the  larger  ear 
at  each  Joint  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk. 

*'(4)  The  infection  is  probably  through  the  conidia  and  not  directly  from  the 
spores. 

"  (5)  The  period  of  incubation,  or  time  between  infection  and  the  appearing  of 
smut  boils,  is  about  10  days. 

"  (6)  It  is  probable  that  the  early  infections  come  from  the  spores  of  last  year, 
which  germinate  on  the  ground  at  the  first  favorable  weather  in  the  spring,  while 
the  later  and  more  abundant  infections  are  from  the  new  spores  developed  early  in 
the  season. '' 

So  far  as  the  authors'  observations  go,  they  believe  that  smut  is  more 
abundant  in  dry  seasons  and  in  the  drier  localities.  Soils  recently 
manured  or  those  near  stables  and  barnyards  are 'unusually  favorable 
for  the  development  of  corn  smut.  The  application  of  fungicides  to 
the  see<l  is  without  effect.  Fresh  manure,  which  is  a  favorable  breed- 
ing ground  for  smut  should  not  be  applied  to  corn  ground,  especially 
in  damp  soil,  nor  should  corn  be  planted  too  close  to  sources  of  manure. 
By  proper  care  in  this  respect  and  burning  as  much  of  the  smut  as  pos- 
sible in  the  field  the  disease  could  probably  be  kept  within  limits  in 
which  not  more  than  2  per  cent  damage  would  be  done.  The  expense 
of  doing  anything  more  would  be  greater  than  the  saving  and  is  con- 
sidered impracticable. 

The  synonymy  of  the  fungus  and  an  extensive  bibliography  are 
appended.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  occurrence  of  head  smut  of 
sorghum  ( Ustilago  reiliana)  on  corn.  As  yet  it  has  caused  no  serious 
damage. 

Com  smut,  A.  D.  Selby  and  J.  F.  Hiokman  {Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  78^ pp. 
92-95). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  and  cause  of  corn 
smut  and  recommendations  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 

In  1895  two  fields  of  corn  were  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  the  per- 
centage of  loss  occasioned  by  smut,  and  it  was  found  that  4.44  per  cent 
of  the  stalks  were  smutted.  At  this  rate  there  is  an  estimated  loss 
amounting  to  $125,000  per  annum  for  the  whole  State  of  Ohio. 

Negative  results  were  obtained  in  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
in  the  treatment  of  seed  with  copper  sulphate  before  planting.  In  the 
authors'  opinion  the  best  means  for  the  prevention  of  corn  smut  is  the 
destruction  of  the  smut  balls  before  they  have  had  time  to  scatter  their 
spores. 

Raspberry  anthracnosei  S.  A.  Beagh  and  W.  Paddock  {New  York 
State  8ta.  Rpt.  1895^  pp.  342-3I5).~^T\\e  report  here  given  is  in  contin- 
uation of  that  given  in  Bulletin  41  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  38). 
Reviewing  the  work  so  far  as  given,  it  seems  that  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture can  be  successfully  used  in  combatting  anthracnose,  and  in  1895  the 
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rows  sprayed  with  iron  sulphate  before  the  leaves  had  expanded  pro- 
duced a  larger  amount  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  other  rows.  Further 
experimentation  y  however,  is  necessary  to  determine  the  value  of  this 
treatment.  It  is  stated  that  the  sulphuric-acid  treatment,  which  has 
been  recommended  and  which  is  preliminarily  reported  upon  in  the 
above-numbered  bulletin,  has  proved  to  be  too  strong  to  be  used  suc- 
cessfully on  raspberries.  The  treatment  recommended  by  the  author 
consists  of  3  sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  beginning  when  the 
canes  are  about  6  inches  tall,  the  other  applications  to  follow  at  inter- 
vals of  about  2  weeks.  When  the  disease  is  severe,  the  cane  should 
be  cut  out  and  removed  from  the  field  as  soon  as  the  fruiting  season  is 
over. 

Modem  plant  pathological  research,  J.  Eriksson  {K.  landt,  Akad.  Handh  Tidskr,, 
S6  {1897),  pp,  96-99), 

The  diseaees  and  injuries  of  cultivated  plants,  I,  J.  Ritzbma.  Bos  {Ziekien  en 
Besehadingingen  der  kultuurgewassen,    Groningen:  J.  B,  Woliers,  1897), 

Concerning  the  influence  of  age  and  temperature  on  the  germination  of  fongus 
spores,  C.  Wehmer  {Centr,  Bl.  Baku  «.  Par.,  2,  AIL,  S  {1897),  No,  4-5,  pp,  104-108), 

Evolution  of  the  spores  of  Pyrenomycetes,  E.  Lambotti  {Rev,  MycoJ.,  19  {1897), 
No.  74,  pp.  48-52), — Notes  are  given  on  the  SphsBriacese. 

Concerning  the  mycelium  of  JBcidium  magellanicum,  P.  Magnus  {Ber.  deut. 
hot.  Geeelh,  15  {1897),  No.  8,  pp.  148-15^,  pL  i).— The  author  figures  and  describes  the 
mycelium  of  ^cidium  Tnagellanicum,  which  is  parasitic  on  Berheris  vulgarus,  often 
causing  hexenbesens  in  its  host. 

Concerning  oriental  plant  galls,  H.  Focken  {Rev,  G/n.  Bot.,  9  {1897),  No.  99,  pp. 
108-118,  pU.S,  figs,  4), 

Recent  investigations  concerning  the  causes  of  potato  rot,  Frank  {Deui. 
landw,  Preeee,  24  {1897),  No,  14,  pp.  IIS,  114). 

Investigations  on  some  potato  diseases  in  1896,  K.  Sajo  (ZfocAr.  Pfianzenkrank,, 
7  {1897),  No.  1,  pp.  4-8). 

Potato  diseases  and  their  prevention,  \V.  M.  Schoyen  {Tidsskr.  norske  Landhr., 
1896;  abe.  in  ZUchr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  {1897),  No.  1,  p.  40). 

Bacterial  gummosis  of  the  sugar  beet,  Sorauer  {Blatter  Riihenhau,  4  {1897),  p. 
81;  dhe.  in  Ckem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No.  35,  Repert.,  p.  102). 

Are  the  Enchytraeidss  parasitic  on  the  sugar  beet  ?  J.  Stoklasa  ( Cenir.  Bl.  Bakt. 
u.  Par.,  2.  Aht.,  3  {1897),  No.  4-5,  pp.  108-110).— Il  beet  was  planted  in  a  glass  dish  in 
soil  f^ee  from  deleterious  matter  or  organisms.  Euchytraeidcnei  washed  in  distilled 
water  were  then  placed  in  the  soil.  A  few  days  later  an  examin<ition  showed  that 
they  had  attacked  the  beet  root.  Closer  examination  left  no  doubt  as  to  their  living 
npon  the  contents  of  cells  of  the  plant,  and  that  they  are  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  parasites  of  the  beet. 

On  a  supposed  verminal  disease  of  trufQes,  J.  Chatix  {Compt  Rend.  Acad.  Sci. 
Paris,  124  {1897),  No,  17^  pp.  903-905).— The  nematodes,  Petodera  8trongyloxdes  and 
Leptodera  ierricola,  commonly  found  in  truffles,  are  shown  not  to  cause  the  disease  of 
these  fungi.  Their  existence  within  the  fungi  is  symbiotic.  It  is  also  noted  that 
other  nematodes  are  often  confounded  with  Tglenchue  devastatrix  in  the  verminal 
disease  of  the  onion,  but  that  they  ^re  in  reality  harmless  saprophytic  forms  that 
only  resemble  superficially  the  destructive  worm. 

On  the  injury  of  plants  by  asphalt  vapors,  P.  Soraurr  {Zteckr.  Pflanzenkrank., 
7  {1897),  No.  1,  pp.  10-20). 

On  the  effect  of  the  more  common  fungicides  {Ztnchr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7(1897), 
No.  1,  pp.  44-47). 
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On  the  prevention  of  smut  of  barley  and  oats  by  soaking  the  seed,  M. 

HoLLRUNG  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  S6  (1897),  No.  1,  pp,  145-190), 

Treatment  of  common  diseases  and  insects  injurious  to  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles, S.  A.  Beach  and  W.  Paddock  {New  York  State  Sta,  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  845-388, 
figs,  •^).— The  subject  hero  discussed  is  divided  into  (1)  diseases  and  insects  ii^urious 
to  fruits;  (2)  diseases  and  insects  injurious  to  vegetables;  (3)  diseases  and  insects 
injurious  to  nursery  stock,  and  (4)  fungicides  and  insecticides.  The  diseases  and 
the  insects  are  briefly  and  popularly  described,  and  the  remedy  which  has  been 
found  to  be  most  efficient  is  recommended.  In  all  cases  the  remedies  have  been 
tested,  and  detailed  directions  are  given  for  their  proper  application.  In  the  section 
of  the  paper  devoted  to  fungicides  and  iQS3cticides  formulas  for  the  preparation 
and  directions  for  the  application  of  the  leading  fungicides  and  insecticides  are 
given. 

EHTOMOLOOT. 

The  principal  household  insects  of  the  United  States,  L.  O. 
Howard,  C.  L.  Marlatt,  and  F.  H.  Chittenden  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Division  of  Entomology  Bui.  4j  n,  ser.j  pp.  130,  Jigs.  64). — This  is  a 
popular  compilation,  containing  numerous  original  observations.  lu 
nearly  all  cases  the  habits  and  life  histories  are  described,  original 
figures  given,  and  the  most  appropriate  remedies  mentioned. 

Mosquitoes  and.  fleas,  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  9--31). — Original  observations 
are  recorded  relating  to  the  mosquito  (Culex  pungens)  and  the  dog  dea 
(Pulex  serraiiceps).  The  eggs  of  the  former  insect,  it  is  stated,  are 
probably  laid  in  the  early  morning  hours,  in  numbers  varying  from 
200  to  400.  They  are  aggregated  into  a  single  layered,  more  or  less 
boat-shaped,  floating  mass.  The  larvae  hatch  in  from  16  to  24  hours 
and  escape  into  the  waiter,  but,  unable  to  remain  long  beneath  it,  they 
gather  at  the  surface  of  the  water  and  project  their  small  respiratory 
siphons  into  the  air.  The  end  of  the  body  is  never  projected  out  of  the 
water.  The  larval  condition  lasts  7  days  and  the  pupal  stiite  2  days, 
thus  giving  in  all  10  days  as  the  minimum  generation  for  the  species. 

As  remedies,  pouring  kerosene  over  the  surface  of  the  water  in  which 
they  breed,  agitating  it,  introducing  salt  or  brackish  water  or  small 
fish,  and  draining  are  recommended.  Appended  to  the  chapter  is  a 
list  of  the  mosquitoes  of  the  United  States. 

The  generation  of  the  dog  flea  is  stated  to  be  probably  a  fortnight 
in  length.  The  food  of  the  larvae  is  believed  to  be  the  blood  excrement 
of  the  adult  and  the  dry  vegetable  accumulations  in  floor  cracks,  etc. 
The  principal  method  of  combating  the  pest  is  the  preventive  one  of 
keeping  the  floors  and  carpets  thoroughly  clean.  Pyrethrum,  buhach, 
and  benzine  are  not  always  effectual.  A  fairly  successful  method  of 
attacking  the  adults^  is  to  fasten  sticky  paper  to  tlie  legs  of  a  person 
and  then  have  him  walk  back  and  forward  over  the  floor. 

The  bedbug  and  conenose,  G,  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  32-42). — The  bedbug 
(Cimex  lectularins)  and  the  blood-sucking  conenose  {Gonorhinus  sa^igui- 
suga)j  which  in  the  South  seems  to  have  acquired  a  taste  for  human 

« Insect  Life,  vol  7,  p.  422. 
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bloody  are  discussed  and  remedies  given.  Thoroagb  and  daily  inspec- 
tion of  beds  and  bedding  form  the  best  safeguard  against  the  former 
insect.  Benzine  and  tlie  like  should  be  used  freely.  Corrosive  subli- 
mate and  hot  water  are  effectual.  Iron  or  brass  bedsteads  should  be 
used  instead  of  wooden  ones.  The  conenose  can  be  excluded  from  the 
house  by  screens. 

House  flies,  centipedes^  and  other  insects  that  are  annoying  rather  than 
injurious,  L.  0.  Howard  and  G.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  43-57).— Here  are  treated 
the  common  house  fly  {Mt^ca  domestica),  stable  fly  (Stomoxys  calcitraiis)^ 
cluster  fly  {Pollenia  rtidis),  another  stable  fly  (Oyrtoneura  stabulans), 
the  so  caPed  blue  bottle  fly  {Galliphora  erythrocephala),  green  bottle  fly 
{Lucilia  ccesar),  small  house  fly  (Homalomyia  canieularis),  house  centi- 
pede {Scutigera  forceps),  clover  mite  {Bryobia  pratensis),  house  crickets 
(Gryllus  domestictis  and  G.  assimilis),  field  cricket  (G.  lucttiosiis),  paper 
wasp  (  Vespa  germanica),  and  bald  faced  hornet  ( Veapa  maoulata).  The 
difference  between  the  flies  is  pointed  out  and  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  A.  S.  Packard,  De  Oeer,  and  Bouch^  are  noted  as 
showing  that  horse  manure  is  the  favorite  breeding  place  of  the  house 
fly.  Continuous  observations  made  upon  the  larvae  of  flies  breeding 
most  freely  in  this  substance  indicate  that  they  molt  twice  and  that 
therefore  there  are  3  distinct  larval  stages.  The  periods  of  develop- 
ment were  found  to  be  nearly  as  follows:  ^  day  for  the  egg  from  depo- 
sition to  hatching;  1  day  for  the  larva  to  the  first  molt;  1  day  to  the 
second  molt;  3  days  to  pupation,  and  5  days  to  the  time  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  adult  insect,  making  a  total  of  about  10  days.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  the  climate  of  Washington  there  is  an  abundance  of 
time  every  summer  for  the  development  of  12  or  13  generations  of  flies. 
^he  number  of  eggs  laid  by  an  individual  fly  averages  about  120. 

Among  the  natural  enemies  of  the  fly  are  the  house  centipede  and  a 
fungus  disease  known  as  JBmpusina  muscce.  The  prompt  gathering  of 
horse  manure  in  cities,  and  treating  it  with  lime  is  recommended,  along 
with  general  cleanliness,  as  the  proper  preventive.  Under  the  head  of 
the  house  centipede  the  authors  figure  and  describe  a  young  stage  of 
the  animal  in  which  there  are  9  pairs  of  perfect  legs  and  as  many  as  3 
pairs  of  leg  buds.  This  is  the  youngest  stage  thus  far  described.  An 
endeavor  is  made  to  remove  the  popular  fear  of  the  centipede  and  to  show 
that  it  is  a  friend,  aiding  in  keeping  in  check  various  household  pests. 
The  clover  mite  is  included,  because  during  its  migrations  in  the  fall  it 
sometimes  enters  houses  in  enormous  numbers.  The  pests  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  means  of  insect  x>owders,  the  use  of  burning  brimstone, 
spraying  with  benzine,  etc.  Entrance  to  the  house  may  be  prevented 
by  spraying  the  sides  of  the  house  liberally  with  kerosene  or  by  treat- 
ing the  lawns  with  kerosene  emulsion.  Crickets  are  noted  at  some 
length  as  ravaging  curtains,  garments,  etc.  They  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  use  of  x>oisoned  baits.  The  paper  wasp  should  be  excluded  from 
the  house  by  means  of  screens. 
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Species  injurious  to  woolen  goods,  etc.,  L.  0.  Howard  and  C.  L,  Marlatt 
(pp.  58-69). — Here  are  treated  the  carpet  beetle  or  buffalo  moth  {Anthre- 
nus  scrophulariw)^  the  black  carpet  beetle  {Attagenus  piceus)^  the  clothes 
moth  (Tinea  pelUonella,  Tineoln  biselliellaj  and  Trichophaga  tapetzeUa). 
With  regard  to  the  carpet  beetle,  the  author  deprecates  the  practice  of 
using  carpets  rather  than  rugs,  and  advises  thorough  house  cleaning 
twice  instead  of  once  a  year.  The  black  carpet  beetle  is  noted  also  as 
feeding  upon  vegetable  products.  The  clothes  moth  is  to  be  treated 
where  it  has  gained  access  to  clothing,  garments,  carpet,  etc.,  by  the  use 
of  benzine  or  naphtha  or  by  sponging  carefully  with  a  weak  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol,  made  not  quite  strong  enough,  to  leave 
a  white  stain.  They  can  be  prevented  from  attacking  garments,  etc., 
by  storing  the  latter  in  cedar  chests  or  wardrobes  or  by  the  use  of  insect 
repellants  such  as  camphor  or  uaphthalin  cones  or  cedar  chips,  or, 
much  better,  by  placing  the  garments  in  boxes  and  sealing  up  all  cracks 
with  strips  of  gummed  wrapping  paper. 

Species  injurious  to  wall  paper ^  hooJcSy  timbers,  etc*,  C.  L.  Marlatt  ( pp. 
70-83). — The  white  ant  ( Termes  flavipes),  the  silver  fish  (Lepisma  saceha- 
rina),  the  book  louse  [Atropos  divinatoria),  and  the  American  spring  tail 
{Lepidocrytus  americanus)  are  here  discussed,  llelative  to  the  termite 
it  is  noted  that  complete  dryness  in  buildings  is  an  important  means  of 
rendering  them  safe  from  attack  and  that  libraries  or  buildings  in  which 
articles  of  value  are  stored  should  be  surrounded  od  all  sides  by  clear 
spaces  and  graveled  or  asphalted  walks,  since  the  insects  can  not 
withstand  the  exposure  of  traveling  across  them.  Where  colonies  of 
the.  insect  have  been  established  they  may  sometimes  be  destroyed  by 
an  injection  of  kerosene  into  their  retreat.  The  silver  fish,  which 
damages  books  and  drugs  and  articles  containing  paste,  may  be  dis- 
posed of  by  scattering  pyrethrum  in  places  frequented  by  it.  It  is 
stated  that  little  damage  is  apt  to  occur  except  in  moist  situations  or 
where  objects  are  stored  and  not  disturbed  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  book  lice  have  been  extraordinarily  abundant  in  barns  and 
stables,  sometimes  causing  considerable  annoyance  and  damage  by  get- 
ting into  cupboards,  on  window  ledges,  or  library  shelves,  or  especially 
among  books  and  papers  seldom  used,  where  it  feeds  on  any  animal  or 
vegetable  matter  obtainable. 

The  remedies  recommended  for  them  are  the  steaming  of  carpets  and 
beilding,  washing  places  with  soapsuds,  repapering  or  painting  of  walls 
and  the  application  of  benzine  or  gasolene  freely  to  all  retreats  or  to 
furniture  which  can  not  be  otherwise  cleaned ;  fumigation  with  brim- 
stone or  bisnlphid  of  carbon  will  destroy  many  of  the  insects  in  rooms 
which  can  be  tightly  closed  for  several  hours. 

CocJcroaehes  and  house  ants,  G.  L,  Marlatt  (pp.  84-99). — ^The  cock- 
roaches {Periplaneta  americana,  P,  orientalis,  P.  australa^ias,  and  Ectobia 
germanica)  are  treated.  Their  injury  to  bookbinding,  to  stores  of  pro- 
visions, etc.,  are  noted;  and  their  habits  and  life  history  fully  brought 
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out.  They  may  be  combated  by  tbe  use  of  poisons,  by  fumigation^ 
and  trapping.  Their  wariness  makes  them  difficult  to  combat  with 
I)oi8oned  baits,  but  they  succumb  to  the  effects  of  pyrethrum  long  enough 
to  allow  them  to  be  swept  up  and  burned.  Small  rooms  may  be  made 
nearly  air  tight  and  fumigated  with  bisulphid  of  carbon  or  in  tbe  case 
of  old  houses  with  large  iire  places  by  following  the  German  method 
of  molding  gunpowder  into  cones  and  lighting  them  in  the  empty  fire 
places.  The  insects  will  be  driven  from  their  hiding  places  by  the  smoke 
of  the  burning  powder  and  paralyzed,  so  that  they  may  be  readily 
gathered  and  destroyed.  Traps  of  various  forms  have  been  used  suc- 
cessfully. The  egg  parasite,  Evania  appetidigaster,  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  natural  enemies. 

The  house  ants  {Monomoritim  pharaoniSy  M.  minutunij  and  Tetramo- 
Hum  ccespituvt)  can  be  destroyed,  when  their  nests  can  be  located  in 
the  house,  by  attracting  them  to  small  bits  of  sponge  moistened  with 
sweetened  water  and  placed  in  situations  where  the  ants  are  numerous. 
From  time  to  time,  when  swarming  with  ants,  the  sponge  fragments 
may  be  cast  into  hot  water.  A  sirup  made  of  borax  and  sugar  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  is  also  noted  as  a  remedy.  These  methods  are 
to  be  aided  by  the  removal  of  other  attractive  substances  from  their 
neighborhood. 

Some  insects  affecting  cheese^  hamSj/ruit,  and  vinegar,  L.  0.  Moicard 
(pp.  100-111). — Under  this  head  are  treated  the  cheese,  ham,  and  flour 
miteB  {Tyroglyphus  longior  and  T.  siro)  the  cheese  or  ham  skipper  (Pio- 
phila  ca^ei),  the  red  legged  ham  beetle  (Necrobia  rufipes)^  the  larder 
beetle  {Dermestes  lardarius)^  the  fruit  or  vinegar  flies  {Drosophila  ampe- 
lophila,  D.  amcena,  D.  funebris,  T>.  graminum^  and  7).  transversa).  The 
remedies  recommended  aside  from  cleanliness  and  watchfulness  are  for 
the  cheese  mite,  fumigation  with  sulphur  or  washing  with  kerosene 
emulsion  all  places  likely  to  harbor  it.  For  the  ham  beetle,  it  is  advised 
that  hams  be  carefully  packed  in  strong  canvas  impenetrable  by  the 
insect;  for  the  larder  beetle  the  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon;  for  the 
vinegar  flies,  the  use  of  good  window  screens  and  the  pei^ect  sealing 
of  all  canned  iruit. 

Insects  affecting  cereals  and  other  dried  foods,  F,  H,  Chittenden  (pp. 
112-130). — Under  this  head  the  author  treats  the  following  pests:  The 
flour  beetles,  viz,  the  confused  flour  beetle  {Tribolium  confusum),  the 
rust  red  flour  beetle  (Tribolium  ferrugineum),  the  broad  horned  flour 
beetle  (Echoeerus  cornatus) ;  the  meal  worms,  viz,  the  yellow  meal  worm 
(Tenebrio  molitor),  the  dark  meal  worm  (Tenebrio  obscurus),  the  Indian 
meal  moth  (Plodia  interpunctella),  the  meal  snout  moth  (Pyralis  fari- 
nalis)\  the  grain  beetles,  viz,  the  saw  toothed  grain  beetle  (Silvanus 
sur%namensis)y  the  cadelle  (Tenebroides  mauritanicus),  the  drugstore 
beetle  (Sitodrepa  panicea),  and  its  allies,  the  cigarette  beetle  {Lasio- 
derma  serricorne),  the  white  marked  spider  beetle  {Ptiniisfnr),  the  brown 
spider  beetle  (P.  brunneus) ;  and  finally  briefly  mentions  the  granary 
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weevil  {Oalandra  granaria)^  the  rice  weevil  (C.  oryza)^  the  pea  weevil 
{Bnichu9  pisorum),  the  bean  weevil  (B.  ohtectus)^  the  coffee  bean  weevil 
{Arcecerus  fasciculatus)^  the  black  carpet  beetle  {Attagenus  piceu^)^ 
Trogoderma  tarsale^  and  Anthrenus  verbasci^  the  last  a  relative  of  the 
buffalo  moth,  a  green  beetle  (GatJiartus  advena),  LcemophUeus  pusiUus, 
and  the  Angoumois  grain  moth  (Sitotroga  cereallella)^  as  occasionally 
foand  in  vegetable  stores. 

As  regards  remedies,  care  in  purchasing,  storing  in  tight  receptacles 
in  cool  dry  rooms,  heating  affected  stores  in  an  oven  to  a  temperature 
of  1250  to  150°  F.,  and  the  use  of  bisulphid  of  carbon  are  recommended. 

The  chinch  bug  and  other  dastmctiva  insacts,  F.  M.  Websteb 
{Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  77jpp.  33-52^  Jigs.  11). — The  author  maps  the  distribution 
of  this  insect  in  Ohio  for  the  years  1894-'96,  and  endeavors  to  ac^count 
for  the  distributional  phenomena  shown.  It  is  shown  that  during  1894 
chinch  bugs  were  distributed  in  a  broad  area  extending  nearly  north 
and  south  in  the  western  central  portion  of  the  State,  embracing  18 
counties.  In  the  following  year  the  band  had  changed  by  the  insect 
disappearing  from  5  counties  and  appearing  in  12  new  ones.  Besides 
these  25  infested  counties,  the  insect  appeared  scattered  over  the  State 
in  21  other  counties.  The  ravages  of  the  insect  were  severe,  and  the 
autumn  being  a  dry  one  it  seemed  likely  the  entire  fall  brood  of  the  bugs 
must  have  gone  through  the  winter  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  spring  of  1896  began  with  a  moderate  rainfall,  except  in  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the  State,  where  but  few  bugs  had  been 
reported  during  the  previous  year.  About  750  packages  of  Sporo- 
trichum  glohuliferum  were  distributed  from  the  station,  which  evidently 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  distribution  of  the  insect  during  1896. 
Sixteen  counties  were  severely  affected  by  the  insect  during  this  year. 
The  insect  was  found  in  some  localities  in  35  other  counties  scattered 
over  the  State.  The  author  is  unable  to  account  for  the  immunity 
of  Clarke  and  Montgomery  counties  from  the  attacks  of  the  inseot. 
Neither  map  elevation  nor  meteorological  data  furnish  any  clew  what- 
ever to  the  problem,  while  the  continued  ravages  of  the  pest  in  Ashta- 
bula, Trumble,  Mahoning,  and  Portage  counties  are  even  more  difBcult 
of  explanation. 

With  reference  to  his  experience  with  the  fungus  Sporoirichum  glob- 
uliferum  as  an  insecticide,  the  author  says: 

^*  While  the  practical  value  of  this  fangus  has,  in  past  years,  probably  been  oyer- 
estimated,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  to  rush  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Statements  to  the  effect  that  it  is  of  no  value  to  the  farmer,  or 
that  artificial  introduction  is  useless,  as  when  the  conditions  are  favorable  it  will 
appear  in  a  natural  manner  and  do  its  work  are,  to  say  the  least,  ill-advised  and  true 
onlynnder  certain  conditions.  It  is  worthless  to  the  farmer  during  a  period  of 
drought  or  when  the  bugs  are  scattered,  but  it  is  practical  and  effective  under  con- 
ditions the  reverse  of  these.  It  will  sometimes  appear  in  the  fields  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner,  but  this  is  uncertain,  and  we  have  here  only  one  of  many  instances 
where  science  can  and  does  facilitate  and  accelerate  the  usually  alow  mechauiun  of 
natnre/' 
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The  author  does  not  seem  to  consider  the  outlook  for  1897  bad,  pro- 
vided there  be  drenching  rains  daring  the  breeding  season  of  the 
insect ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  experiences  of  the  past  3  years  have  shown 
him  that  no  one  can  tell  where  the  trouble  may  break  out,  he  thinks  it  is 
dvisable  to  bum  over  the  roadsides,  fence  corners,  and  leaves  in  the 
woods  where  the  insects  hibernate,  and  in  the  spring  sow  as  early  as 
possible  small  plats  of  millet  in  damp  places  about  fields  to  serve  as  a 
bait  to  females  and  to  induce  them  to  deposit  eggs  there  rather  than  in 
the  wheat  fields. 

Some  destructive  insects  that  need  to  he  watched  for  in  Ohio. — ^The  author 
describes  in  a  x>opular  manner  4  destructive  foreign  insects,  namely, 
the  sinuate  pear  borer  (Agrilus  sinuatus)y  the  i>ear  midge  (Diplosis 
pyrivora)y  the  wood  leopard  moth  {Zetusera  pyrina)^  and  the  cabbage 
curculio  {Ceuiorhynchus  rapce).    The  last  is  already  found  iu  Ohio. 

Notes  on  iojnrious  insects,  H.  Osbobn  (Iowa  8ta.  Bui.  33j  pp. 
594-605 J  Jig.  5). — These  notes  concern  the  hickory  bark  beetle  (800- 
lytus  d-spinosus)j  the  chicken  mite  {Dermanyssus  gaUi7i€e)j  the  blister 
beetle  {Epicauta  pennsylvanica)j  the  army  worm  (Leucania  unipuncta)^ 
a  new  pest  of  potatoes  {Empoasca  fnali)^  the  Hessian  fly,  and  the  sheep 
foot  louse  (Hiematopinus  pedalis),  a  new  sheep  pest. 

Remedies  are  noted  and  very  brief  descriptions  of  the  pests  given. 
Loudon  purple,  used  in  the  form  of  a  spray,  is  recommended  against 
the  hickory  bark  beetle,  cutworms,  the  blister  beetle,  and  the 
army  worm.  Burning  off  stubble  is  recommended  as  a  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  Hessiau  fly.  For  the  mites  and  lice  the  use  of  keroseue 
emulsion  is  recommended.  Experiments  were  performed  with  London 
purple  to  determine  whether  a  mixture  of  this  substance  with  flour  at 
the  rate  of  1  part  to  15  parts  of  the  flour,  or  a  spraying  solution  made 
in  the  proportions  of  1  lb.  to  200  gal.  of  water,  is  preferable.  Ten  rows 
of  mangel-wurzels  were  dusted  with  the  dry  jwwder  in  the  morning 
while  the  dew  was  on  the  leaves,  but  the  day  being  a  windy  one  the 
application  of  the  powder  was  discontinued,  although  the  experiment 
was  carried  far  enough  to  show  that  the  treatment  might  be  effective. 
This  method,  however,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  much  more 
exx)en8ive  than  spraying  on  account  of  the  time  and  material  required. 

Spraying  gave  excellent  results  and  in  no  way  injured  the  leaves, 
while  it  so  effectually  destroyed  the  insects  that  within  a  few  days 
hardly  a  live  one  could  be  found.  An  ordinary  hand  spray  pump  and 
a  50-gal.  barrel  were  used,  which  required  one  man  to  do  the  pumping 
and  another  to  handle  the  nozzle.  For  the  4  or  5  acres  sprayed  200 
gal.  of  the  solution  were  required;  and  counting  London  purple  at  8 
cts.  i)er  pound  the  cost  of  the  material  per  acre  was  less  than  2  cts. 
But  including  the  labor  the  cost  amounted  to  about  $1  per  acre. 

The  army  worm  was  reported  this  season  to  the  station  for  the  first 
time.  If  the  worms  were  present  before,  they  w<*rc  seldom  so  abun- 
dant as  to  attract  attention.  The  damage  they  did  this  year  was  one 
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of  the  notable  events  of  the  season.  Nearly  every  count"  seemed  to  be 
affected. 

Einpoasca  malij  which  has  hitherto  been  known  to  affect  the  apple, 
was  found  at  Ames  upon  the  potato,  and^  judging  from  the  damage  it 
did  there,  the  author  thinks  there  is  danger  of  its  becoming  a  serious 
potato  i)e8t.  The  injury  to  the  vines  was  so  threatening  that  immedi- 
ate steps  were  taken  to  apply  a  spray  of  kerosene  emulsion  made  in  the 
usual  pix)portious.  A  four-nozzle  spraymg  outfit  was  affixed  to  the  rear 
end  of  a  wagon  so  that  four  rows  of  vines  could  be  covered  at  once.  In 
front  of  the  nozzles  and  suspended  from  the  rear  of  the  wagons  a  nar- 
row board  was  attached  so  that  it  would  brush  the  tops  of  the  vines 
and  cause  the  insects  to  Hy  into  the  spray,  while  at  the  same  time 
exi)osiug  the  larvsB  adhering  to  the  stems  and  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  A  large  percentage  of  the  insects  were  killed  by  the  first 
application,  and  the  second  one,  made  within  a  few  days,  so  reduced 
their  numbers  that  they  required  no  ftirther  attention. 

The  harlequin  cabbage  bug  and  the  melon  plant  louse,  J.  B. 
Smith  {New  Jersey  Stas.  BvL  lJ21,pp.  14^  fig.  i).— The  author  gives  a 
very  popular  account  of  these  two  insects  {Murgdntia  hUttrianica  and 
Aphis  gossypii).  Their  appearance  is  briefly  discussed,  and  the  most 
effective  remedial  and  preventive  measures  noted.  A  few  notes  are 
added  on  bisulphid  of  carbon,  in  which  it  is  suggested  that  a  grade 
known  as  '^fiima  bisulphid"  is  cheaper  and  much  more  effective  than 
the  form  ordinarily  employed. 

>  Relative  to  remedial  and  preventive  measures  the  author  lays  con- 
siderable stress  upon  very  clean  cultivation,  and  thinks  it  advisable 
for  much  of  the  rubbish  ordinarily  destroyed  to  be  gathered  and  left  io 
heaps  in  which  insects  may  undertake  to  hibernate.  In  the  winter 
these  heaps  may  be  burned,  and  probably  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  insects  hibernating  on  the  farm  may  be  thus  destroyed. 

Against  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug  the  ordinary  remedies  are  useless, 
either  because  they  can  not  be  made  to  reach  the  insect,  or  if  they  do, 
they  must  be  employed  in  such  degrees  of  concentration  as  to  be  inju- 
rious to  the  plant.  Before  planting  the  cabbages  it  is  advisable  to 
raise  a  trap  crop  of  radishes  or  mustard. 

The  melon  lice  may  be  destroyed  when  the  plants  are  young  by  cov- 
ering the  latter  with  a  paper  or  cloth  dome-shaped  cover,  under  which 
is  placed  a  little  bisulphid  of  carbon.  It  is  very  important  to  destroy 
the  first  broods  of  the  insect,  for  if  the  season  be  a  dry  one,  they  may 
increase  and  spread  beyond  control.  Other  remedies  recommended  are 
whale-oil  soap,  used  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  4  gal.  of  water,  kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  10  times,  and  ice-cold  water. 

On  the  life  history  of  Brachytarsus  altematus,  A.  L.  Quaintancs 
{Ent  Neiciij  8  {1897)j  No.  1,  pp.  i-S^pis.  i).— While  carrying  on  studies 
on  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain,  this  aiithribid  beetle  was  found  to 
be  abundant  in  certain  localities  in  Florida,  feeding  both  as  larva  and 
adult  on  stored  corn,  cowpeas,  and  English  peas. 
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The  early  stages  and  food  habits  of  this  beetle  do  not  coincide  with 
the  idea  that  the  larvsB  of  this  genns  are  parasitic  on  scale  insects. 

Adult  8x>ecimens  were  placed  in  different  glass  jars  and  supplied  with 
nninfested  corn  or  cowpeas.  Somewhat  later  eggs  were  found  in  the 
debris  and  excrement  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  by  use  of  iodin.  They 
were  found  on  the  base  of  kernels  of  shelled  corn.  Although  oviposi- 
tion  was  not  observed,  it  appears  that  in  the  case  of  corn  in  the  ear 
the  eggs  are  placed  down  in  the  crevices  between  the  kernels.  The 
larvsB  enter  the  kernels  by  eating  a  very  small  hole  through  the  softer 
portion  at  the  base  and  thence  eat  upward  toward  the  top.  But  one 
larva  occupies  a  single  kernel. 

The  life  cycle  is  of  about  six  weeks'  duration,  although  some  cases 
were  observed  in  which  it  was  seven. 

The  blnebarry  spanworm  (Diastictis  inceptaria)  and  the  bum- 
ble flo'wer  beetle  (Euphoria  inda),  M.  Y.  Slingkbland  (Canadian 
Entj  29  {1897)j  No.  3^  pp.  49-53^  pi.  1). — A  few  notes  on  the  ravages  of 
the  blueberry  spanworm  {DiaHictis  inceptaria)  and  the  larval  history 
of  the  bumble  flower  beetle  (Euphoria  inda)  are  given.  Some  larvsB  of 
the  latter  insect  were  received  June  19  and  July  18, 1896,  and  placed 
in  cages  in  rotting  sod  and  manure.  The  larvae  quickly  buried  them- 
selves, and  on  July  28  were  found  to  have  changed  to  pupae  in  earthen 
cocoons  of  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  definite  shape,  evidently  made  by 
their  rolling  and  twisting  about  and  then  cementing  together  the  par- 
ticles of  earth  around  them. 

On  August  13  the  first  adult  beetles  appeared.  They  continued  to 
appear  until  September  10,  but  most  of  them  emerged  in  August. 
Since  the  larvte  of  this  insect  are  found  in  rotting  manure  and  have 
never  been  observed  to  feed  upon  roots,  the  author  thinks  it  injurious 
only  in  the  adult  state. 

The  best  remedy  against  beetles  appears  to  be  hand  picking. 

Report  of  the  entomologists,  V.  H.  Lowe  and  F.  A.  Sibbine 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1695,  pp.  549-633,  pis.  11,  figs.  16).— The 
work  done  during  the  season  is  reported  in  different  parts  of  the  report 
under  various  headings. 

The  oak  scale  at  Oeneva^  New  York  (pp.  550, 551). — ^This  insect  (Aster- 
odiaspis  quercicola)  is  reported  as  having  been  very  abundant  on  oak 
trees  at  Geneva  during  1895,  the  author's  attention  being  first  called 
to  it  on  a  row  of  white  oak  trees  on  one  of  the  streets  of  the  village. 
Some  of  the  trees  were  nearly  leafless  and  apparently  dying.  They 
were  badly  infested  from  top  to  bottom.  In  other  cases  the  lower  limbs 
had  not  produced  leaves  and  ^me  of  the  smaller  branches  were  dead. 

The  white  marked  tussock  moth  (Orgyia  leucostigma)  in  western  New 
York  ( pp.  552, 553). — Larvae  of  this  insect  were  very  numerous  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  causing  considerable  injury,  especially  in 
Yates  and  Ontario  counties.  One  fruit  grower  reporte<l  that  25  per 
cent  of  his  apple  crop  had  been  ruined.  The  injury  was  done  not  only 
by  the  caterpillars  feeding  upon  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  but  also  upon 
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the  apples,  causing  them  to  become  withered  and  deformed.  The 
author  points  out  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  insect  and  then 
proceeds  to  consider  the  remedies.  Jarring  the  trees  and  spraying 
with  arsenates  are  recommended. 

The  Cottonwood  leaf  beetle  at  Liverpool,  New  York  (pp.  554,558). — 
In  1894  a  report  was  received  that  the  basket-willow  industry  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town  was  suffering  serious  injury  from  this  beetle.  One 
willow  grower,  whose  farm  yielded  him  usually  $2,000  worth  of  willows 
annually,  reported  a  yield  of  only  $200  worth  in  1894,  attributed  partly 
to  the  dry  weather  of  the  previous  year,  but  mostly  to  injuries  from  this 
beetle. 

The  insects  are  first  noticed  from  May  20  to  June  1,  or  at  a  time 
when  the  willows  are  getting  a  start  for  the  summer's  growth.  They 
feed  on  the  leaves  to  a  certain  extent,  but  seem  to  prefer  the  tender 
growth  of  the  tips  of  the  willows.  This  sort  of  injury  causes  the  wil- 
low to  throw  out  branches,  which  ruin  it  for  market  purposes. 

As  remedies,  London  purple,  Paris  green,  and  arsenate  of  lead,  as  well 
as  catching  and  killing  the  beetles  and  larvae,  are  recommended.  One 
lb.  of  Paris  green  to  150  gal.  of  water  is  thought  sufficient  for  this  insect 
To  prevent  burning  the  foliage  by  the  free  arsenic  in  the  water,  it  is 
recommended  that  lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime  be  added  to  the 
mixture.  To  cause  the  Paris  green  to  adhere  to  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  willow  leaf,  the  addition  of  glucose  or  molasses  at  the  rate  of  t  qt 
to  150  gal.  of  water  is  thought  advisable.  This  insect  was  also  found 
in  Powell  County,  where  it  was  attacking  Oarolina  poplars  and  threat- 
ening their  ruin.    At  the  same  place  Norway  poplars  were  also  attacked. 

TJie  corn  worm  {Heliothis  armigera)  (pp.  559-565). — A  popular  account 
is  given  of  this  insect.  The  author  mentions  the  subject  of  its  distribu- 
tion, its  destructiveness  in  the  United  States;  considers  the  life  history 
and  habits  of  the  insect  as  a  corn  and  tomato  pest ;  briefly  describes  the 
moth  and  the  appearance  of  the  infested  ears  of  corn,  and  discusses 
remedies.  Fall  plowing  is  highly  recommended  as  the  most  practical 
remedy  in  the  North.  Paris  green,  London  purple,  and  kerosene  emul- 
sion are  recommended  as  remedies  that  have  been  tested.  Trap  lights, 
attracting  and  destroying  moths  by  poisoned  sweets,  are  mentioned  as 
doubtful  remedial  measures. 

TJie  striped  cucumber  beetle  {Diabrotica  vittata)  (pp.  560-673). — This 
insect  is  said  to  be  much  dreaded  in  some  portions  of  the  State  where 
cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes  are  extensively  grown — as,  for  exam- 
ple, on  Long  Island,  where  these  crops  are  very  important.  A  letter 
from  Jerico,  Long  Island,  is  quoted  as  follows: 

''This  beetle  is  quite  diBConraging  to  the  growers  of  early  pickles  or  cncnmbers. 
Half-grown  vines  as  they  begin  to  produce  fruit  die  here  and  there,  and  in  most 
pickle  fields  the  vines  also  appear  to  be  ii^nred  as  a  result  of  an  attack  upon  the 
roots.  This  last  evil  threatens  to  ruin  the  industry.  It  has  moved  the  western 
limit  of  saocessful  pickle  growiuj^  from  the  immediate  Tioinity  of  Jamaica  to 
Weatbnry  in  26  years  (a  distance  of  over  11^  miles)." 
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The  insect  is  briefly  described  and  its  life  history  and  methods  of 
treatment  discussed.  The  most  successfal  remedies  noted  are  dry 
wood  ashes,  air- slacked  lime,  Paris  green  mixed  with  plaster,  pyrethrum, 
and  tobacco  dust. 

Hie  New  York  plum  lecanium  (Lecaniumy  sp.)  (pp.  574-595). — This 
insect  was  first  noticed  in  injurious  numbers  in  the  western  jwrtion  of 
the  State  early  in  the  season  of  1894.  It  was  found  most  abundant  ui>on 
plum  trees.  Recent  literature  concerning  this  insect  in  New  York, 
its  winter  appearance,  distribution  in  the  United  States,  its  food  platits, 
its  injuries  to  trees  and  fruit,  its  life  history  and  habits,  enemies,  and 
experiments  with  remedies,  are  noted. 

As  to  the  specific  name  of -the  scale,  2  names  {cerasifex  eaid  juglafidi^y 
Bouch^)  were  given  by  2  different  entomologists  to  whom  tlie  same 
scale  was  sent.  It  is  referred  to  as  prunastri  Fonc.  by  another  entomol- 
ogist (E.  8.  R.,  7,  p.  514). 

In  the  experiments  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  dififerent  strengths  of  kerosene  emulsion,  made  according  to  the 
usual  formula,  when  applied  in  winter  when  the  young  scales  were 
hibernating,  applied  in  the  spring  while  the  scales  were  growing,  and 
applied  on  newly  hatched  scales.  As  a  result  of  these  winter  experi- 
ments, in  which  the  emulsion  was  used  in  strengths  ranging  fi:om  1  in 
4  to  1  in  12,  it  was  found  that  soon  after  the  application  the  scales 
began  to  turn  to  a  light  yellowish-brown  color,  to  shrivel  up,  and  drop 
off  easily.  This  condition  was  most  noticeable  where  the  emulsion  had 
been  used  diluted  with  4  to  G  parts  of  waiter.  In  December  it  was  esti- 
mated that  90  per  cent  of  the  insects  had  been  killed  by  the  emulsion 
employed  in  these  strengths.  In  2  spring  experiments  the  emulsion 
was  dilated  with  15  and  with  9  parts  of  water.  The  weaker  solution 
had  no  effect,  and  very  slight  effects,  if  any,  followed  the  application  of 
the  stronger  solution.  In  the  summer,  in  one  experiment  kerosene 
emulsion  diluted  with  6  parts  of  water  was  employed ;  in  the  winter  a 
resin  wash  made  according  to  directions  given  in  Fanners'  Bulletin  No. 
19,  p.  13,  was  employed.  In  Septeml>er,  when  the  trees  were  examined, 
it  was  found  that  both  solutions  had  killed  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
scales. 

The  authors  conclude  that  inasmuch  as  it  costs  from  0.2  to  0.7  cent 
per  tree,  the  kerosene  emulsion  is  the  cheapest  and  most  practical 
remedy,  and  that  the  best  time  for  spraying  is  during  the  winter,  when 
a  solution  not  weaker  than  1  in  4  or  1  in  6  should  be  employed.  For 
spring  spraying,  the  solution  should  not  be  weaker  than  1  in  9. 

The  use  of  a  power  sprayer  is  not  thought  advisable. 

Preliminary  reports  of  experiments  with  the  potato  flea  beetle  {Crepido- 
dera  cucumeris)  (pp.  596, 597). — Eight  experiments  were  made  in  which 
different  mixtures  and  strengths  of  Paris  green,  a  solution  of  Paris 
green  and  whale  oil  soap,  a  soap  pyrethrum  solution,  a  solution  of  1  per 
cent  of  lysol,  a  tobacco  decoction,  and  Bordeaux  mixture  were  employed. 
Tlie  experiments  were  discontunuMl  before  final  results  could  be  obtained. 
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Not^  of  the  season  (pp.  699-604). — ^The  cabbage  root  maggot,  the 
cabbage  louse,  and  the  corn  worm  did  less  damage  during  1895  than 
the  previous  season,  while  the  damage  done  by  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle  and  the  European  cabbage  worm  remained  about  the  same  as 
during  the  previous  year.  Cutworms  caused  a  great  amount  of 
damage.  The  cabbage  louse  (Aphis  hrassicce)  was  noticeably  absent 
in  Long  Island,  while  the  green  fly  (Rhapalosiphum  dianihi)  occurred  in 
destructive  numbers.  The  apple  louse  [Aphis  maU),  the  green  fly 
(Rhopalosiphum  dianihi)^  and  several  other  species  are  noted  as  more  or 
less  common.  The  seed  stalk  weevil  (Ceutorhynchus  seriesetosus)  of 
kale,  cabbage,  and  turnip  did  considerable  damage  in  Long  Island  in 
the  seed-growing  sections,  but  was  not  to  be  found  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Island.  The  tomato  worm,  in  many  places  in  Queen's  County, 
entirely  stripped  the  tomato  vines.  They  were  severely  attacked  by 
parasites  {Apanteles  eongregatus),  and  probably  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  of  the  worms  reached  maturity. 

Notes  on  remedies  for  the  pernicious  and  other  scale  insects  (pp.  605- 
617). — The  pernicious  scale  has  been  traced  to  nearly  all  parts  of  Long 
Island,  and  to  trees  obtained  either  from  infested  Long  Island  or  New 
Jersey  nurseries.  Very  extensive  experiments  are  recorded  in  which 
kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  2  and  3  parts  of  water,  a  resin  wash, 
a  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  a  saturated  solution  of  crude  potash,  and  a 
flsh-oil  soap  mixture  were  employed.  Summer  washes  were  given  as 
severe  tests  as  possible,  the  principal  object  being  to  determine  which 
would  kill  the  largest  number  of  migrating  young.  A  secondary  object 
was  to  test  the  effect  of  a  crude  petroleum  emulsion  on  adult  scales. 
The  results  obtained  showed  that  80  per  cent  of  all  young  scales  that 
issued  during  the  period  of  treatment  were  killed  by  the  crude  petro- 
leum emulsion.  Few  of  the  plants  retained  their  leaves.  In  those 
experiments  in  which  kerosene  emulsion  was  employed  nearly  all 
retained  their  leaves,  as  well  as  many  live  young  scales,  only  60  per 
cent  being  killed.  Approximately,  all  the  exposed  young  were  killed 
by  both  emulsions.  The  linseed  and  whale-oil  soap  treatment  and  the 
gas  treatment  are  also  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  dipping  stock. 

The  other  scales  noted  are  the  oyster  shell  bark  louse  and  the  "euony- 
mus  scale"  {Ghionaspis  euonymi).  From  the  various  experiments 
recorded  the  author  concludes  that  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 
by  applying  the  winter  washes  during  the  fall  and  that  whale-oil  soap 
is  the  best  remedy  for  general  use.  In  case  of  nursery  stock  it  is 
important  to  remove  the  dirt  from  about  the  crown  of  the  trees  and 
apply  the  wash  thoroughly  from  buds  to  roots  in  the  fall  or  early  spring. 
But  the  gas  treatment  is  considered  the  simplest  and  cheapest,  and,  so 
far  as  tested  on  Long  Island,  has  given  as  good  results  as  any  of  the 
other  remedies.  The  oyster  shell  bark  louse  and  the  euonymus  scale 
can  be  controlled  by  washes.  Linseed  oil  is  not  a  safe  remedy  at  any 
season  on  peach  trees  and  should  be  carefully  tested  on  all  trees  having 
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a  thiu  bark  before  it  is  used  as  a  remedy.  Kerosene  emulsion  diluted 
with  3  parts  of  water  is  concluded  to  be  unsafe  and  uncertain.  Crude 
petroleum  emulsion  is  both  more  expensive  and  more  dangerous  than 
kerosene  emulsion. 

The  bramble  flea  louse  {Trioza  iripunctata)  (pp.  619-623). — This  insect 
is  considered  historically  and  biologically.  Gathering  the  curled  leaves 
or  cutting  oif  the  heads  of  canes  is  recommended  as  the  only  practical 
remedy.  It  is  suggested  that  frequent  applications  of  a  weak  kerosene 
emulsion,  when  the  curling  of  the  leaves  is  first  noted,  will  considerably 
reduce  the  amount  of  injury. 

The  spinach  leaf  maggot  or  miner  (Pegomyia  vidna)  (pp.  621-633). — 
This  insect  receives  the  same  treatment  as  the  last.  The  only  remedy 
recommended  aside  from  the  destruction  of  the  infected  plants  is  a 
cultural  method  of  destroying  all  lamb's- quarters  or  pig  weeds  through- 
out the  summer  and  cutting  the  weeds  in  neglected  corners,  hedges, 
feuces,  roadsides,  driveways,  and  turnrows,  and  keeping  such  places  in 
grass,  clover,  rye,  or  oats.  The  pupje  may  be  gotten  rid  of  by  deep 
plowing. 

The  increase  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  Delaware  during  1896, 
G.  H.  Powell,  {Delaware  Sta.  Bui.  33y  pp.  10). — The  increase  of  the 
San  Jos6  scale  during  the  past  year  is  mentioned  and  some  of  the 
causes  pointed  out.  From  a  known  number  of  50  trees  infested  in  a 
previous  year  the  scale  insect  has  spread  until  more  than  1,000  trees 
are  known  to  be  infested  at  the  present  time.  The  cause  of  this  increase 
is  attributed  to  the  rapid  multiplication  of  insects,  the  indifference  of 
some  fruit  growers  to  it,  the  inefficiency  of  some  of  the  washes  used, 
the  impossibility  of  determining  with  definiteness  every  affected  tree, 
and  the  absence  of  laws  enforcing  methods  of  eradication.  The  author 
considers  that  it  is  impossible  to  exterminate  this  scale  by  spraying, 
but  it  may  be  held  in  check  by  this  means.  Laws  are  needed  in  the 
State  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  infested  stock,  and  the  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner  of  destroyed  orchards  is  considered  as  the  most  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  State  to  pursue  at  the  present  time. 

Spzing  feeding  {Jour,  Hort.f  49  (1897),  No,  2534,  p,  S51).— In  feeding  bees  it  is 
advised  that  the  food  be  slightly  warmed  when  beginning  feeding,  and  that  1  pt. 
be  fed  at  a  time  as  fast  as  the  bees  will  take  it,  or  at  the  rate  of  3^  oz.  per  day. 

Conceming  hydromel,  E.  Pinzot  {UApicultenr,  41  {1891),  No.  3,  pp.  60-6S),— The 
methods  of  making  this  substance  are  discussed. 

The  pear  gall  gnat,  G.  Abbey  {Jour,  Horl.,  49  {1897),  No.  2640, pp.  486, 487,  fig.  1).— 
After  speaking  of  the  synonyms  of  Diploaus  pyHvora  and  of  its  introduction  into 
Connecticut,  probably  from  England  in  1877,  and  its  subsequent  spread  to  neighbor- 
ing States,  the  Insect  is  described,  and  also  the  manner  and  the  effects  of  its  attack 
upon  the  pear.  When  the  flies  appear  they  may  be  caught  on  traps  made  of  strips 
of  tin,  3  by  12  in.  in  size,  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  resin  and  sweet  oil ;  or  by 
spraying  just  before  the  blossoms  open  with  soluble  petroleum ;  or  by  the  use  of  the 
odors  of  formalin  or  spidacido.  When  the  petals  drop,  an  insecticide  may  be  used. 
Other  precautionary  methods  ceeonimended  are  the  removal  of  the  iuf'ected  part  and 
dressing  the  ground  beneath  the  tree  with  kainit  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre 
or  7  oz.  per  sq.  yd.  after  a  rain. 
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The  woolly  aphis  or  American  blight  {Jour.  Hort.,  49  (1897),  No.  25S4,pp,  S47, 
S48;  repr,from  Bd.  Agr,  \^London\y  Leaflet  S4), —The  insect  is  described,  and  the  fol- 
lowing noted  as  remedies:  Freeing  trees  from  moss,  lichens,  etc.,  covering  them 
with  powdered  lime,  bnrniog  all  young  trees,  and  washing  with  a  wash  composed  of 
1  pt.  soft  soap,  3  qt.  parafflne  oil  in  25  gal.  water  late  in  antnmn  or  winter;  or  in 
case  of  infected  trees,  applying  a  wash  of  5  to  6  pt.  of  soft  soap  and  5  gal. 
paraffine  oil  in  100  gal.  water. 

The  onion  fly  (Phorbia  cepetorum),  (Jour.  HorU,  49  (1897),  No.  S5S6,  p.  S69,  Jig.  1; 
repr.from  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  Leaflet,  pp.  31). -^The  pest  is  described  and  the  t-om- 
mon  remedies  given. 

Pests  of  vegetable  orops  and  their  treatment,  G.  McCarthy  (North  Carolina 
Sta,  Bui.  ISfS,  pp.  S36--3S6).— After  a  brief  introduction,  several  pieces  of  apparatns, 
sprayers,  and  bellows  for  applying  remedies,  are  described.  Formulas  for  fungicides, 
insecticides,  and  rat,  mole,  and  mice  poisons  are  given.  Under  the  head  of  "Plants 
and  their  parasites  '^  the  author  gives  briefly  the  insect  and  fungus  parasites  of 
asparagus,  bean,  beet,  cabbage,  carrot,  ooUard,  celery,  sweet  corn,  cucumber,  egg- 
plant, herbs,  horseradish,  kale,  kohl-rabi,  leek,  lettuce,  melons,  mushrooms,  okra, 
onion,  parsley,  parsnip,  pea,  pepper,  potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet),  radish,  rhubarb, 
salsify,  spinach,  squash,  tomato,  and  turnip.  Remedies  are  briefly  noted  in  each 
case. 

The  insects  of  the  meadows,  V.  Maybt  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  14  (1897),  No.  3,  pp. 
81-84). — ^Thepea  beetle  (Apion  pi»\),  clover  beetle  (A.apricans),  clover  moth  (Bomhyi 
trifolii),  and  the  buprestid  (Sphenoptera  gemellata)  are  treated. 

The  threatening  thrips  (Ca«/orwta  Fruit  Grower,  20  (1897),  No.17,  p.  5).— Thrips 
is  reported  as  doing  greaft  damage  in  Fresno  County  to  raisin  vineyards. 

Agricultural  and  entomological  report,  1895,  P.  H.  Foulkes  (Jour.  Reading 
[England]  Univ.  Extension  Coll.  SuppL,  pp.  33-36).— Reports  on  damage  done  by  the 
turnip  flea  (Haltica  nemorum),  frit  fly  (Oscinis  frit),  crane  fly  (Tipula  oleracea),  rose 
chafer  (Phyllopertha  horticola),  turnip  gall  weevil  (Ceutorhynchua  eulcicollis),  mangel 
fly  (Anthomyiaheta:),  black  slug  (Arionater),  white  fly  (Aleyrodes  vaporiorum).  currant 
gall  mite  (Phgtoptua  rihis),  and  parsnip  fly  ( Tephrites  onopordinie).  Among  the  meth- 
ods of  prevention  mentioned  are  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  mangel  fly, 
fresh  gas  lime  for  the  turnip  gall  weevil,  and  manure  for  the  frit  fly ;  and  the  planting 
of  trap  (mustard)  plants  for  the  turnip  fly. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genus  Scleroptenis  Sch5nh.,  A.  Otto 
( Verhandl.  k.  k.  zool.-bot.  Gesell.  Wien,  47  (1897),  No.  S,  pp.  65-69). --The  new  subgenus, 
Scleropteridlus,  and  the  new  species,  Scleroptmdiue  fallax,  S,  montioola,  and  S.  aus- 
triaeus,  are  described. 

Buprestidae  collected  from  tobacco  by  M.  A.  Gronvelle,  C.  Kerumans  (Ann. 
Soo.  Ent.  France,  55  (1896),  No.  1,  pp.  138-176).— This  forms  part  II  and  III  of  the 
author's  paper  and  takes  up  the  forms  found  in  Sumatra  and  Brazil.  Twenty-two 
forms  belonging  to  the  genera  Melibceus,  Sambus,  Agrilus,  Aphanisticus,  Endelns, 
Trachys,  and  Pachyschelns  were  found  in  the  former  couutry,  and  55  forms  belonging 
to  the  genera  Chrysobothris,  Micrasta,  Paragrilus,  Agrilus,  Pachyschelns,  Brachys, 
Lius,  and  Leiopleura  in  Brazil. 

Revision  of  the  Coleoptera  of  the  family  Bostrychidae,  P.  Lbsne  (Ann.  Soc. 
Ent.  France,  65  (1896),  No.  i,  pp.  95-137 y  ph.  2,  figs.  10). 

Structure  of  Gammasidae,  F.  Xeiu  (AtiiSoc.  Tosc.  Sci.  Nat.,  10  (1896),  pp.  1S6-13S; 
abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1897,  No.  J,  p.  1£?).—Tlie  structure  of  Der 
manyssus  gallinat  is  described. 

Adulterated  Paris  green,  F.  W.  Mouse  (New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui.  43,  pp.  S9,  30).— 
An  analysis  of  what  was  claimed  to  bo  "pure  Paris  green''  showed  the  presence  of 
only  30  per  cent  of  arsenic  trioxid  and  43.3  per  cent  of  substances  insoluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  indicating  that  the  material  was  a  mixture  of  about  equal  parts  of  Paris 
grecu  and  earthy  matter.  * 
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Spra3rliig  for  the  deatractioii  of  insect  and  ftmguB  growths,  S.  T.  Maynard, 
J.  H.  Putnam,  and  S.  W.  Fletciikr  (Masaachueette  Hatch  Sta.  Bah  44,  pp,  45-48).— 
A  spraying  calendar  ie  given,  with  formulas  for  insecticides  and  fungicides,  with 
directions  for  their  application. 

Important  insecticides^  C.  L.  Marlatt  (  U,  S,  Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  BuL  19,  pp,  g4, 
rev.  ed.). — The  first  edition  of  this  balletin  was  noted  in  £.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  315.  In  this 
edition  additional  data  ou  bisnlphid  of  carbon  have  been  given.  The  use  of  arsenicals 
in  connection  with  other  fungicides,  such  as  copper  sulphate  luid  eau  celeste,  or  iron 
chlorid  solntiou,  is  cautioned  against.  Brief  notes  on  poisoned  bait  are  added.  A 
mixture  of  1  lb.  of  white  arsenic,  1  of  sugar,  and  6  of  brau  is  recommended  for 
locusts.  Relative  to  the  advisability  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  it  is  noted  that  the 
owner  of  a  large  farm  in  Indiana  saved  $10,000  by  following  corn  with  oats  where 
the  corn  root  worm  had  been  very  iujurious  the  year  previous. 

Arsenite  of  soda  for  spraying,  C.  C.  Abbe  (Amer.  Agr.  {middle  ed.),  59  {1897),  No. 
25,  p.  736). — Prefers  this  to  Paris  green,  as  being  cheaper  and  easily  procured  or 
made,  and  because  the  spraying  mixture  remains  uniform  in  strength.  For  800  gal. 
of  spraying  mixture  2  lbs.  of  white  arsenic  and  8  lbs.  of  sal  soda  are  boiled  in  2  gal. 
of  water  for  about  15  minutes.  This  forms  a  stock  solution.  The  spraying  mixture 
may  bo  be  made  by  slacking  2  lbs.  of  lime  in  40  gal.  of  water  and  adding  1  pt.  of 
the  stock  solution. 

Arsenate  of  lead  on  potatoes,  F.  C.  Moulton  {Amer.  Agr.  {middle  ed.),  59  {1897), 
No.  JS,  p.  686). — The  author  favors  this  substance  in  preference  to  Paris  green,  since 
it  is  cheaper  by  about  10  cts.  per  pound;  since  it  may  bo  used  in  very  strong  solution 
without  injury  to  the  foliage,  viz,  1  lb.  to  2  gal.  of  w«atf>r;  and  since  it  remains  on 
tho  foliage  throughout  the  season  instead  of  being  washed  off  by  the  first  rain.  The 
author  explains  that  the  theoretical  proportions  of  the  acetate  of  lead  and  arsenate 
of  soda  used  in  forming  the  arsenate  of  lead  is  70.07  per  cent  of  the  former  and  29.23 
per  cent  of  the  latter;  but  he  adds  that  a  slight  excess  of  acetate  of  lead  is  advisa- 
ble as  a  protection  against  ii\jury  to  the  foliage.  His  method  is  to  mix  11  oz.  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  4  oz.  of  arsenate  of  soda  and  place  in  a  paper  bag.  When  ready 
to  spray,  several  bags  are  emptied  into  the  water,  adding  2  qt.  of  glucose  or  molasses 
to  each  150  gal.  of  water. 

Remedy  against  the  onion  maggot,  J.  B.  Smith  {Amer.  Agr.  {middle  ed.),  59 
{1897),  Xo.  15,  p.  455). — Kainit  was  applied  l^roadcast  at  the  rate  of  500  to  600  lbs. 
per  acre  after  turning  the  earth  away  from  the  onion  rows,  to  be  turned  back  after 
the  application,  in  the  rows  at  the  time  of  setting,  or  as  a  top-dressing.  In  the  first 
experiment  all  diseased  onions  were  first  removed  and  destroyed. 

Destruction  of  the  beet  sylph,  Mar£cual  {VEngrais,  IS  {1897),  No.  24,  p.  565), 
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Old  vs.  new-process  oil  meal,  J.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Oubtiss 
{lotca  Sta.  BuL  33,  pp.  591-593). — A  feeding  test  which  lasted  4  months 
was  made  with  9  cattle  divided  into  3  lots.  Lots  1  and  2  each  con- 
si.sted  of  2  cows  and  a  yearling  steer,  and  lot  3  of  a  cow,  a  bull,  and  a 
yearling  steer.  Lots  1  and  2  were  as  near  alike  as  possible.  The 
cows  in  lots  1  and  2  were  bred  before  tho  trial  began  to  ascertain 
whether  new-process  meal  would  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  health 
of  the  cows  daring  the  period  of  gestation.  During  the  first  2  months 
of  the  test  lots  1  and  3  were  fed  old-process  meal,  and  during  the  last 
2  mouths  new-process  meal.    With  lot  2  the  conditions  were  reversed. 
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All  the  lots  were  given  the  same  amounts  of  corn  fodder  and  com  on 
the  ear  in  addition  to  the  linseed  meal.  The  amount  of  meal  fed  was 
gradually  increased  until  the  yearlings  were  fed  4  lbs.  per  day  and  the 
other  cattle  5  lbs.  The  composition  of  the  old  and  new-process  linseed 
meal,  the  amounts  of  food  consumed,  and  the  gains  made  are  given  in 
tabuhu*  form.  The  average  daily  gain  of  all  the  cattle  was  1.39  lbs. 
The  total  gain  on'  old-process  meal  was  697  lbs.,  and  on  new-process 
meal  783  lbs. 

**  The  health  of  all  the  cattle  was  good  during  the  experiment.  The  pregnant  oows 
were  not  injured  in  any  perceptible  manner  by  eating  either  of  the  meali.  From 
indications  had  in  this  trial,  new-process  oil  meal  is  as  safe  a  by-product  to  feed 
with  other  fodders  as  old-pr(>ceB8  oil  meal. 

''The  analyses  of  the  two  meals  are  substantially  alike  in  protein,  the  old  process 
being  richer  in  fat.'' 

Report  upon  the  value  of  a  new  com  product,  H.  J.  Patter- 
son {Maryland  8ta.  Bui.  43,  pp.  165-185). — In  the  construction  of  war 
vessels  it  is  proposed  to  use  corn  pith  as  a  packing  between  the  inner  and 
outer  shells.  In  preparing  the  pith  for  this  purpose  the  blades  and  husks 
are  removed  from  the  stalks  and  the  stalks  cut  up  into  small  pieces. 
The  pith  is  then  removed,  and  the  remainder  of  the  stalk  is  ground  up 
into  meal,  ^<  which  in  general  appearance  resembles  coarse  bran^  dried 
malt  sprouts,  or  brewers'  grain.  This  ground  material  is  termed  *  the 
new  corn  product'  in  the  following  experiments." 

A  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  4  steers  to  determine  the 
digestibility  of  the  new  corn  product  as  compared  with  shredded  com 
fodder,  fodder  ground  fine  like  the  new  corn  product,  wheat  bran  and 
a  ration  of  equal  parts  of  shredded  corn  fodder  and  wheat  bran,  to 
test  the  digestibility  of  the  new  corn  product  when  fed  wet  aud  when 
fed  steamed,  and  to  compare  the  digestibility  of  fattening  rations  con- 
taining the  new  corn  product  and  corn  blades.  The  value  of  tbe  new 
com  product  for  producing  fat  was  also  tested.  The  digestion  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  by  the  methods  usually  followed  at  the  station. 
After  a  preliminary  period  of  6  to  18  days  the  digestion  experiment 
lasted  G  or  7  days  in  each  case. 

The  steers  were  kept  in  well  ventilated  stalls.  The  beddiug  con- 
sisted of  excelsior  covered  with  burlap.  Analyses  are  given  of  the 
feeding  stuffs  used.    Several  are  quoted  in  the  following  table: 

Composition  of  new  com  proditoi,  fintly  ground  com  fodder,  and  com  blade$. 


Water. 


.Nitrogen-'    ni^^Am.    ■ 
Protein.       Fat.        free  ex-      ^V^^*         Ash. 

'  tract.    I 


Percent. 

New  corn  prodnrt '         9. 22 

Finolv  ground  corn  todder 9. 80 

Corn  bhidos ,         8.92 


! 

Per  cent.    Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

6.38  I  2.84  '        48.86 

3.94  2.42  46.16 

6.  56  i  2. 25  I        45. 61 


Per  eent. 

Per  eetU. 

28.70 

4.00 

33.18 

4.50 

29.96 

6.70 
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The  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  differeut  rations  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Caeffieienis  of  dig€$HbiHiy  of  different  rations  fed  to  steers. 


Dry 
matter. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Nitrogen-I 
free  ex-  ' 
tract. 


Crude 
fiber. 


Ash. 


New  com  prodact  fed  wet: 

Steer  1 

steers 

Steer  4 

Average  for  3  steers 

Shredded  con  fodder  fed  wet,  average 

for  2  steers  I 

Sliredded  corn  fodder  fed  dry,  average 

for  2  steers* 

Finely'  ground  com  fodder : 

Steers 

steer  4 

Average  for  2  steers , 

Kew  com  product  steamed : 

Steer  1 

Steer  2 

Steers 

Aversge  for  3  steers 

Com  blades  and  shucks : 

Steer  1 

Steer  2 

Steer  3 

Steer  4 

Average  for  4  steers 

Western  wheat  bran ; 

Steer  3 

Steer  4 

Average  for2steers 

Shredded  com  fodder  and  wheat  bran, 
1:1,  fed  wet: 

Steer  1 

Steer  2 

Steers 

Steer  4 

Average  for  4  steers 

Grain*  mixed  with  com  blades: 

Steers 

Steer  4 

Average  for  2  steers 

Grain'  mixM  with  the  new  com  prod- 
uct: 

Steer  1 

Steer  2 

Average  for  2  steers 


Percent.    Percent.    Percent.    Percent.    Ver cent.    Percent. 


62.84  ' 
63.67 
64.02  , 
63.48  I 

60.46 

96.75 

57.43 
48.88 
53.16 

51.44 
56.61 
59.48 
55.83 

67.58 
65.79 
60.22 
61.64 
64.56 

68.33  < 

66.80 

67.32 


62.43 
63.44 
51.25 
65.62 
63.19 

56.28 
60.33 
58.31 


61.99 
62.98 
62.49 


57.22 

82.19 

59.55 

83.35 

02.26 

82.89 

59.68 

82.81 

36.48 

39.89  , 

37.22 
32.85 
35.04  : 

I 

59.65 
60.53  I 
59.25 
59.81 

54.60 
49.35 
45.62 
41.19 
47.69 

82.96 
81.71 
82.33 


73.08 
75.29 
70.05 
76.60 
73.76 

64.61 
65.19 
64.00 


75.46 
75.24 
75.85 


74.18 

72. 24  , 

78.94 
75.98 
77.46 

70.34 
84.56 
84.52 
79.81 

52. 78 
63.67 
60.00 
56.11 
58.14 

42.73 
66.67 
54.70 


67.41 
71.78 
53.24 
80.26 
68.17 

73.96 
79.08 
76.52 


86.03 
86.14 
86.09 


65.71 
65.52 
G6.13 
65.79 

59.22 

55.35 

59.04 
49.00 
54.02 

57.44  I 
56.93 
62.53  ; 
58.97  I 

70.66 
66.88 
64.63 
63.57 
66.44 

76.08 
73.05 
74.57 


66.81 
67.92 
64.96 
66.84 
66.63 

61.29 
63.34 
62.32 


64.94 
63.22 
65.08 


59.75 
60.53 
61.42 
60.57 

69.64 

64.57 

59.75 
52.12 
55.94 

36.79 
53.72 
52.29 
47.60 

76.01 
74.87 
66.73 
74.09 
72.93 

32.21 ; 

17.98  I 
?5. 10  I 


51.76 
54.06 
57.50 
59.25 
55.67 

51.32 
59.84 
55.58 


48.94 
51.41 
50.18 


45.64 
54.88 
46.07 
48.86 

29.90 

28. 6S 

30.26 
23.49 
26.88 

47.38 
47.50 
55.24 
50.04 

25.61 
34.06 
15.40 
14.70 
22.50 

42.21 
52.04 
47.13 


38.06 
25.53 
28.54 
42.01 
32.29 

3.68 

15.81 

9.75 


48.02 
52.20 
50.11 


1  Theae  averages  and  the  figures  for  the  individual  animals  were  published  in  Maryland  Sta.  Bui. 

.  (E.S.R.,8,p:i005). 

■The  grain  mixture  consisted  of  hominy  chop,  wheat  braD,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  linseed  meal. 


A  further  test  of  the  relative  value  of  fattening  rations  composed  of 
mixed  grain  and  com  blades  and  the  new  corn  product  was  made. 
Two  steers  were  fed  for  60  days  a  ration  consisting  of  a  grain  mixture 
(hominy  chop,  wheat  bran,  cotton- seed  meal,  and  linseed  meal)  and  corn 
blades,  and  two  other  steers  were  fed  for  the  same  period  the  same 
grain  ration  mixed  with  the  new  corn  product.  The  average  daily  gain 
of  the  first  lot  was  3.3  lbs.  and  of  the  second  lot  3.57  lbs.  per  head. 

The  author  draws  the  following  conclusions : 

'*The  results  of  all  the  tests  made  show  the  now  corn  prodact  to  be  a  valiiablo 
stock  food.  They  show  it  to  be  richer  in  composition  than  the  whole  fodder  and  the 
food  compounds  more  digestible.  The  new  corn  product  contained  more  pounds  of 
tligestible  food  per  100  lbs.  of  the  original  feed  than  does  whole  fodder,  corn  blades 
or  timothy  hay. 

3612— No.  1 6 
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'^  Rations  compouDded  with  the  new  com  product  as  a  base  are  eaten  well  by  cat- 
tle. These  rations  are  more  digestible' than  the  same  grains  fed  with  fodder  blades 
iind  will  produce  more  grain  in  live  weight  per  100  lbs.  of  food  fed  than  the  fodder 
blades  ration.  Such  rations  are  more  easily  fed  and  there  is  less  waste  than  in  feed- 
ing iu  the  ordinary  manner. 

''This  new  corn  product  is  in  such  a  shape  that  it  can  be  easily  and  uniformly 
mixed  with  any  kind  of  ground  grain  or  any  of  the  by-product  cattle  foods  so  com- 
mon on  the  market,  hy  the  use  of  this  corn  product  as  a  base  it  is  possible  to  mix 
a  complete  and  normal  ration  for  stock  in  one  bulk  and  which  can  be  fed  at  oue 
feeding,  so  obviating  the  necessity  of  feeding  grain  and  hay  separately.  This  is  a 
thing  that  has  not  been  possible  heretofore  with  any  class  of  food  products  on  our 
markets  in  the  shape  in  which  they  existed.  Rations  mixed  in  this  matter  arcns 
stable  and  possess  as  great  keeping  qualities  as  cotton-seed  meal  or  wheat  bran. 
Animals  fed  upon  such  rations  ate  them  with  relish  and  kept  iu  normal  condition  at 
all  times.  Cows  and  steers  would  lie  down  and  chew  their  cud  as  naturally  as  when 
fed  hay  or  in  pasture." 

Food  and  nutrition  investigations  in  New  Jersey  in  1895  and 
1896,  E.  B.  VoORHEES  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Ojffice of  Uxperiment  Stationis 
Bui.  35^  pp.  40). — Investigations  of  the  following  subjects  were  under- 
taken by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with  this 
Department:  (1)  The  composition  and  cost  of  bread  in  New  Jersey; 
(2)  bakery  experiments;  (3)  composition  and  cost  of  milk  in  cities  in 
New  Jersey,  and  (4)  a  dietary  study. 

Composition  and  cost  of  bread  (pp.  7-14), — Seventy-seven  samples  of 
of  bread  were  collected  in  4  cities  of  New  Jersey  and  analyzed.  The 
cost  and  weight  of  each  loaf  was  also  recorded.  The  average  composi- 
tion of  all  the  samples  was  as  follows: 

Peroeot. 

Water 35.81 

Protei  n 9. 30 

Fat 1.26 

Carbohydrates 52. 55 

Ash 1.08 

The  composition  of  the  different  samples  varied  more  or  less  firom 
these  values.  The  variation  was  caused  (1)  by  the  composition  of  the 
flour  used  iu  making  the  bread,  and  (2)  by  the  different  methods 
employed  by  the  bakers.  In  some  cases  the  bread  was  made  of  dour, 
yeast,  water,  and  salt,  and  in  other  cases  milk,  butter,  sugar,  or  lard 
were  added,  either  alone  or  iu  combination. 

The  prices  ranged  from  3  to  10  cts.  per  loaf.  The  3,  4,  and  6  cent 
loaves  weighed  practically  a  pound;  the  G,  7,  and  8  cent  loaves  about 
1^  pounds;  and  the  10-ceut  loaves  about  2  pounds.  That  is,  a  pound 
of  bread  in  the  form  of  a  3-cent  loaf  cost  2.7  cts.,  and  in  a  10-cent  loaf 
on  an  average  5.3  cts. 

'^The  results  of  these  investigations;  oonducted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing 
exact  information,  indicate  strougly  that  the  standard  by  which  sales  ai*e  now  made 
and  which  is  expresseil  liy  the  term  '  loaf  should  be  changed,  because  it  is  a  variable 
standard,  and  the  term  'pouud  of  bread'  should  be  adopted  instea'l,  or  that  a  stand- 
ard loaf  should  contain  a  detinlte  number  of  pounds  or  ounces. 
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''If  this  Tvero  the  caue,  a  loaf  of  bieud  woald;  within  the  JiinitB  of  variation  in 
couipositioii,  coutaiu  a  certain  auiouut  of  nutriment.  If  amler  such  a  standard  a 
consumer  preferred  to  pay  more  per  pound  for  one  loaf  than  another,  he  would  do 
8o  with  the  full  knowletlge  that  for  the  greater  price  he  was  not  securing  a  propor- 
tionately increased  amount  of  nutriment.'' 

Bakery  experiments  (pp.  14-20). — Two  experiments  were  made  uuder 
the  author's  supervision  in  .1  well  equipped  bakery  in  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  changes  which  the  various 
materials  used  undergo  in  the  process  of  making  bread.  The  bread 
was  made  from  Hour,  yeast,  and  water,  with  a  little  sugar  and  salt,  and 
iu  each  experiment  butter  and  lard  were  added  to  half  the  dough.  The 
total  loss  of  dry  matter  in  baking  the  bread  amounted  to  about  3  per 
cent.  In  one  experiment  the  bread  contained  somewhat  more  protein, 
and  in  the  otlier  somewhat  less  than  the  flour  from  which  it  was  made. 
<^It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  loss  of  protein  occurs  in  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  making  bread," 

It  has  been  claimed  that  in  making  bread  there  is  a  loss  of  from  1^ 
to  2  per  cent  of  carbohydrates,  due  to  fermentation.  Such  a  loss  was 
not  found  iu  the  present  experiments.  <^Both  experiments  showed  a 
very  considerable  loss  of  fat  during  baking;  that  is,  the  fats  shown 
by  analysis  to  be  contained  in  the  materials  used  were  not  found  in  the 
baked  bread."  In  order  to  study  this  point  further  the  fuel  values  of 
the  various  materials  were  calculated  and  also  determined  by  a  bomb 
calorimeter. 

"It  wa«  believed  that  if  fats  were  simply  rendered  nonextractable  by  the  process 
of  baking,  the  test  with  the  bomb  calorimeter  would  reveal  the  fact.  In  an  analysis 
nonextractable  fats  would  be  classed  as  carbohydrates,  which  have  a  much  lower 
fuel  value  than  the  fate,  and  thus  the  fuel  value  obtained  by  calculations  based  on 
perceutage  composition  would  be  proportionately  lower  than  the  fuel  value  obtained 
by  actual  determinations  with  the  bomb  calorimeter. 

''The  results  obtained  show  a  higher  fuel  value  by  actual  experiment  than  by 
calcnlation,  both  in  the  materials  and  in  the  bread.  They  rather  verify  than  dis- 
prove the  indicatiouH  that  an  actual  loss  of  fat  occurs  iu  the  process  of  baking,  and 
that  the  loss  is  much  greater  than  was  formerly  supposed.  Further  experiments  are 
now  in  progress  along  these  lines." 

The  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  making  bread  as  compared  with  the 
usual  selling  price  of  the  bread  is  discussed  at  length. 

**The  first  important  point  shown  by  this  work  is  the  relation  of  the  weights  of 
bread  to  the  weight  of  flour  used.  In  experiment  No.  1,  100  lbs.  of  flour  made  141.5 
lbs.,  and  in  No.  2,  144.8  lbs.  .  .  . 

''In  the  second  place,  it  is  shown  that  100  lbs.  of  flour,  which  costs  $1.95,  plus  the 
usual  amount  of  other  materials  added,  which  cost  on  the  average  49  cts.,  making  a 
total  cost  of  $2.44,  will  produce  bread  sold  for  $5.97;  that  is,  making  the  materials 
into  bread  has  increased  the  cost  $3.53.  Stated  in  another  way,  the  actual  nutrients 
that  would  cost  $1  in  the  form  of  flour,  lard,  butter,  yeast,  salt,  etc.,  would  cost  $2.49 
if  bought  in  the  form  of  bread;  that  is,  the  consumer  must  pay  $1.49  for  making 
materials  that  cost  $1  into  bread  and  for  distributing  and  selling  the  bread.  .  . . 

''One  bushel  of  wheat  (60  lbs.)  will  make  about  44  lbs.  of  flour;  one  barrel  of  flour 
is  therefore  equivalent  to  4.5  bu.  of  wheat.    The  producer  receives,  at  65  cts.  per 
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bushel,  $2.93  for  wheat  equivalent  to  one  barrel  of  flour.  The  baker  pays  approxi- 
mately $4  for  the  flour.  The  diflerenco,  $1.07,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  first  cost,  plus 
about  72  lbs.  of  by-products,  viz,  bran,  middlings,  and  coarse  flour,  worth  at  present 
prices  54  cts.,  represents  the  charges  of  manufacturing  and  carriage  to  the  baker. 
The  baker  manufactures  the  flour  into  bread,  adding  lard,  etc.,  worth  about  96  cts., 
scad  the  consumer  pays  $10.74  for  the  bread  produced.  The  difference,  representing 
the  charges  of  the  baker,  or  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  nutrients  between  the  floar 
and  the  bread,  is  $5.78,  or  116.5  per  rent.  In  other  words,  $100  worth  of  flour  abd 
other  raw  materials  are  made  into  bread  which  sells  for  $216.50. 

*'It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  increased  cost  of  nutrients.,  due  to  the  trans- 
formations taking  place  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  are  chargeable  in 
greater  measure  to  the  baker  than  to  the  miller. 

"These  facfs  having  been  derived  from  actual  experiment,  it  remains  for  the  con- 
sumer to  determine  whether,  under  his  conditions,  it  will  be  more  economical  to 
purchase  the  bread  or  to  purchase  the  flour  and  other  materials  and  to  incur  the 
other  expenses  necessary  in  the  baking  of  bread  at  home." 

The  composition  and  coHtofmilk  (pp.  20-30).— rOne hundred  and  eight 
samples  of  milk  were  collected  for  analysis  in  4  cities  in  New  Jersey. 
The  samples  were  analyzed  and  their  cost  recorded.  The  average  com- 
position was  as  follows: 

Pep  cent. 

Total  solids 12.97 

Fat 4.13 

Casein  and  albumen 3. 37 

Sugar 4. 75 

Ash 72 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  milk  was  on  an  average  extremely  good. 
The  usual  price  of  the  milk  was  8  cts.  a  quart.  Some  samples  were 
purchased  for  6  cts.  a  quart,  the  lower  cost  being  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  milk  was  not  delivered.  The  fat  content  of  the  milk  was  found  to 
vary  within  wide  limits.  On  the  basis  of  its  fat  content  the  author 
divided  the  samples  into  8  classes,  the  first  containing  less  than  3  per 
cent  fat  and  the  eighth  over  6  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the  samples 
were  of  the  third  class,  containing  from  3.5  to  4  per  cent  fat.  The  total 
solids  also  varied  considerably. 

''Assuming  that  the  percentage  of  fat  is  a  safe  guide  to  the  nutritive  value  of 
milk~an  assumption  practically  borne  out  by  this  study — the  content  of  this  con- 
stituent would  furnish  a  better  standard  than  the  quart.  For  instance,  the  average 
of  all  the  milks  examined,  which  at  the  average  price  of  8  cts.  per  quart  cost  $4  per 
hundred,  contained  in  round  numbers  4  per  cent,  or  4  lbs.,  per  hundred  of  fat.  If 
milk  containing  4  per  cent  of  fat  is  worth  8  cts.  per  quart,  milk  con  training  3.50  per 
cent  would,  on  the  same  basis,  be  worth  7  cts.  per  quart;  and  milk  containing  3  per 
cent  only  6  cts.  per  quart.  On  the  other  hand,  milk  containing  4.50  per  cent  of  fat 
would  be  worth  9  cts.  per  quart,  and  that  containing  5  per  cent  of  fat,  10  cts.  per 
quart.  '* 

The  author  urges  the  adoption  of  the  fat  content  standard  as  a  basis 
in  selling  milk. 

The  influence  of  the  character  of  the  rations  fed  and  of  the  individual 
characteristics  of  the  cows  upon  the  composition  of  the  milk  is  brieHy 
discussed. 
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The  dietary  study  (pp. 30-40). — A  dietary  study  was  made  of  a 
inecbanic's  family  by  the  usual  methods.'  The  results  of  the  investi- 
gatiou,  iDclnding  analyses,  are  expressed  in  full.  The  nutrients  con- 
sumed per  man  per  day  and  their  cost  were  as  follows:  Protein,  100 
gm.;  fat,  138  gm.;  carbohydrates,  425  gm.;  fuel  value,  3,435  calories; 
nutritive  ratio,  1 : 7.4 ;  cost,  25  cts.  This  investigation  is  compared  with 
the  results  of  similar  studies  made  elsewhere. 

"The  New  Jersey  dietary  did  not  differ  more  widely  from  the  dietaries  of  profes- 
sional men,  farmers,  and  students'  clabs  than  from  the  average  dietaries  of  other 
mechanics'  families. 

"[The  cost  of  the  food  in  this  dietary  was  rather  higher  than  asnal  in  similar 
studies.]  Two  articles  were  purchased,  namely,  oranges  and  celery,  which  added 
comparatively  little  to  the  food  value  of  the  dietary,  but  Increased  the  cost  very 
materially.  This  family  spent  14.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost  of  the  food  for  celery 
and  oranges,  and  in  return  got  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total  protein  and  1.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  fuel  value.  The  oranges  and  celery  certainly  added  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  dietary,  but  the  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  must  of  course  be  governed  by 
the  resources  of  the  family." 

On  the  importance  of  the  physiological  requirements  of  the  €uii- 
mal  body :  Results  of  an  attempt  to  grow  cattle  without  coarse 
feed,  E.  Davenport  {Illinois  8ta.  Sul.  46,  pp,  362-^371).— The  author 
made  tests  with  4  calves  to  study  the  effect  of  feeding  a  ration  which 
contained  no  coarse  fodder.  Oalf  No.  1,  a  grade  Shorthorn,  was  fed  at  first 
large  quantities  of  milk  and  later  a  grain  ration  of  corn  and  oats  (1:1). 
When  about  5  months  old  the  calf  consumed  a  half  bushel  of  grain 
daily.  Though  large  amounts  of  food  were  consumed  the  calf  always 
seemed  hungry.  When  about  4  months  old  its  joints  began  to  swell 
and  the  legs  to  stiffen.  When  about  5  months  old  disturbances  of  the 
nerve  centers  api)eared  and  the  calf  was  killed,  since  it  was  evident  it 
would  not  live  much  longer. 

Calf  No.  2,  a  Shorthorn-Friesian-Jersey,  was  fed  for  7  months  on  skim 
milk  exclusively.  For  some  time  its  appetite  was  abnormally  large  and 
it  was  not  satisfied  with  50  lbs.  of  skim  milk  daily.  Later  there  was  a 
loss  of  appetite,  the  legs  became  stiff,  and  it  was  evident  that  if  the 
diet  were  continued  the  calf  would  not  live.  It  was  therefore  given 
straw,  which  it  ate  greedily.  Three  hours  after  taking  the  coarse  food 
it  chewed  its  cud  for  the  first  time  in  its  life  and  recovery  was  rapid. 

Calf  No.  3,  a  grade  Jersey,  was  fed  milk  at  first  and  later  some  grain. 
At  one  time  more  than  70  lbs.  of  milk  were  consumed  per  day.  Later 
the  appetite  diminished  and  the  calf  appeared  entirely  indifferent  io 
food.  After  being  deprived  of  coarse  fodder  for  about  5  months  it  was 
given  hay  and  recovered  its  normal  condition  rapidly. 

Calf  No.  4,  a  high  grade  Jersey,  was  weaned  early  and  put  on  a  diet  of 
milk  and  grain  and  later  grain  alone.  After  about  3  months  the  calf 
suddenly  sickened  and  died. 

In  no  case  did  the  calves  chew  the  cud  when  no  coarse  fodder  was 
eonsumed,  although  the  amount  of  grain  eaten  was  large.    In  the  early 
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part  of  the  test  the  calves  bad  abnormal  appetites,  wbicb  after  a  time 
diminished.  Digestive  disorders  were  not  noted  except  in  the  case  of 
calf  No.  4.  The  bowels  remained  regular  and  the  feces  appeared  nor- 
mal. The  calves  gained  in  weight  on  a  ration  without  coarse  fodder, 
but  always  looked  poor.  For  instance,  calf  No.  2  on  a  diet  of  skim 
milk  gained  138  lbs.  in  the  first  100  days  of  the  test,  consuming  25  lbs. 
of  milk  per  pound  of  gain.  During  the  7  months  of  the  test  the  calf 
gained  226  lbs.  on  an  exclusive  diet  of  skim  milk.  Yet  the  calves 
"were  not  thin  like  calves  which  had  suffered  from  insuflBcient  food." 

Postmortem  examinations  of  calves  Nos.  1  and  4  showed  that  there 
was  no  visible  fat  on  the  carcass,  though  the  muscular  tissue  wa«  firm 
and  hard. 

"As  starvation  in  mature  animals  is  aocompaTiied  by  a  wasting  of  the  tissues, 
especially  fat^  so  here  starvation  by  imperlect  nutrition  during  development  resulted 
in  the  total  absence  of  fat.  .  .  . 

''There  is  a  popular  belief  that  starvation  in  all  its  stages  is  an  acute  and  painful 
condition  incident  only  upon  insufficient  amounts  of  food.  There  could  bo  no  greater 
error.  These  experiments  appear  to  teach  that  starvation  partial  or  complete  may 
ensue  upon  an  apparently  slight  interference  with  constitutional  habit." 

Steer  and  heifer  bee(  J.  Wilson  and  C.  F.  Gurtiss  {lotta  8ta. 
Bui.  33j  pp.  566-590,  figs.  7). — This  experiment  is  a  continuation  of 
previous  work  reported  in  Bulletin  24  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R,,  6,  p.  321). 
Thirteen  calves  6  to  7  months  old,  of  which  5  were  steers  and  8  heifers, 
were  purchased  about  the  Ist  of  November.  Five  of  the  heifers  were 
spayed.  The  calves  were  grazed  on  good  pasture  and  fed  a  moderate 
amount  of  corn  and  grain  in  addition.  Up  to  December  1  the  steers 
had  gained  on  an  average  71  lbs.,  the  spayed  heifers  40  lbs.,  and  the 
open  heifers  66§  lbs.  In  the  authors'  opinion  this  indicates  that  spay- 
ing had  no  particular  influence  on  the  gain. 

Two  heifer  calves  which  were  purchased  somewhat  later  were  put  with 
the  other  open  heifers.  All  the  calves  were  fed  cut  corn  fodder,  roots, 
and  a  moderate  grain  ration  until  the  test  proper,  which  began  January  1 
and  lasted  14  months.  During  the  test  one  heifer  met  with  an  acci- 
dent and  was  dropped.  From  the  beginning  of  the  test  until  June  1 
the  cattle  were  all  fed  hay  and  grain  with  some  roots.  The  gram  ration 
consisted  of  cotton-seed  meal,  bran,  gluten  meal  or  oats,  corn-and-cob 
meal.  Snapped  corn,  green  sweet  corn,  corn  fodder,  and  clover  were 
also  fed.  During  the  summer  the  cattle  were  on  pasture  until  October  1. 
The  grain  ration,  which  was  gradually  dropped  when  the  cattle  were  put 
on  pasture,  wa^  resumed  when  they  were  taken  from  the  pasture  and 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  experiment.  The  steers,  open  heifers, 
and  sx>ayed  heifers  were  kept  in  separate  feeding  yards  with  sheds. 
They  were  given  all  the  food  they  would  eat  up  clean,  and  had  access 
at  all  times  to  water  and  salt.  When  on  pasture  the  3  lots  were  grazed 
on  equal  areas. 

The  feeds  used  prior  to  and  after  the  grazing  period  were  rated  at 
the  following  prices  per  100  lbs.,  based  on  local  market  values  prevail- 
ing at  the  time. 
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Price  per  100  Iba.  of  different  feeding  stuffs. 

• 

Before 
grazing 
period. 

Alter 
grazing 
periwl. 

Olnten  alpaI  .•■••■««.•••..>...■....•.■.•......... 

Centt. 
70.0 

Cents. 

85.0 

SiiRDiMd  com .............    .    .    ....         ... 

&6.0 

20.0 

Oata 

40.0 

Il»v 

30.0 
20.0 

28.0 

Clom  fodder  ..  .....  .  ....  ...         .     .       .     .     .          .  ........ 

Oom  8tov(*r. ........... . ...................................  ......... 

10.0 

^orn-and-cob  menl  ,».^^..,.,.^t-^--^-,,^^-^ .-,-,r 

75.0 
70.0 
65.0 
5.0 
2.5 

30.0 

BrUl ..r--,...r ..T^..... ...-..-    r. 

40.0 

"Pftr  com . .      ..                                  . 

Manirol-warzela 

5.0 

Green  rlover 

Green  sweet  com • 

2.5 

Pasture  was  charged  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  head  per  month. 
The  results  of  the  experiment,  which  are  given  in  tabular  form,  are 
summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  feeding  steers  and  heifers  for  beef. 


I  Average 
,  weight  at 
end  of  test. 


Steers 

Open  heifera. . . 
Spayed  heifers. 


Poundt. 
1,388 
1,300 
1.3S7 


Average   | 
daily  gain  I  Dry  matter 


Average 

lor  entire 
period. 


for  10 

I  months  not 

on  grass. 


rmnd 
gain. 


Poundt.  Poundt. 

1.71  I  2.07 

1.80  1  2.26 

1.70  2.03 


Poundt. 
8.70 
7.67 
8.60  I 


per  pound  ^'£[5^? 


of  gain  for 

10  months 

not  on 

grass. 


Centt. 
3.00 
3.47 
3.88 


per  pound 
of  gain 

for  entire 
I)eriod. 


CenU. 
4.08 
3.05 
4.05 


The  cattle  were  sold  in  Chicago.  The  steers  brought  $4.50  and  the 
heifers  $4.25  per  hundred.  The  price  received  was  in  advance  of  that 
paid  for  any  other  lot  of  cattle  on  the  day  of  sale.  The  loss  of  weight 
during  transportation  was  50  lbs,  for  the  steers  and  53  and  59  lbs.  for 
the  spayed  and  open  lieifers,  respectively.  The  animals  were  slaugh- 
tered and  the  weights  of  the  carcasses  and  of  the  ofi'al,  hides,  flesh, 
organs,  etc.,  and  the  percentage  that  each  formed  of  the  whole  carcass 
were  recorded.  The  carcasses  were  cut  up  and  judged  by  an  expert. 
The  weight  and  cost  of  each  cut  and  the  percentage  of  the  whole  car- 
cass were  determined.  The  percentage  of  highest-priced  cuts,  ribs,  and 
loins  was  greater  in  both  lots  of  heifers  than  in  the  case  of  the  steers. 
The  average  cost  of  the  beef  to  the  firm  purchasing  the  cattle  was  6.51 
cts.  for  the  steers,  6.21  cts.  for  the  spayed  heifers,  and  6.14  cts.  for  the 
open  heifers.  The  average  selling  price  received  by  them  was  6.59  cts., 
6.26  cts.,  and  6.24  cts.,  resjyectively. 

The  following  conclusions  were  drawn : 

'<Tbe  heifers  made  a  slightly  greater  average  gain  from  correspondingly  less  feed, 
and  at  less  cost  than  the  steers.  .  .  . 

"The  results  of  this  experiment  fully  confirm  the  indications  of  the  former  work 
at  this  stAtion^  viz,  that  the  merits  and  relative  value  of  heifer  beef  have  been 
underestimated.  .  .  . 

'*  Carefully  conducted  slaughter  and  block  tests  have  not  revealed  any  material 
difference  in  the  character^  composition,  or  quality  of  the  meat  from  the  stoers  and 
heifers  used  in  these  experiments. 
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"  But  little  if  auy  benefit  has  been  derived  from  spaying. 

''  lu  both  cases  the  heifers  have  given  more  profitable  carcasses  on  the  block,  even 
when  granting  the  higher  valuation  pat  on  the  leading  cats  from  the  steers." 

Feeding  lambs,  J.  Wilson  and  G.  F.  Cubtiss  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui  33^ 
pp.  527-565j  figs.  IS), — ^A  feeding  experiment  was  made  with  5  yearling 
sheep  and  109  lambs,  10  of  which  were  range  lambs  and  the  remainder 
of  the  following  breeds:  Sonthdowri,  Shropshire,  Oxford,  Suffolk,  Lin- 
cohi,  Cots  wold,  Leicester,  Dorset,  and  crossbred  Shropshire  on  Merino. 
The  sheep  were  purchased  in  November.  As  soon  as  they  arrived  at 
the  station,  they  were  all  put  on  blue-grass  pasture  and  in  addition  were 
fed  oats  twice  a  day.  The  rams  were  castrated.  The  latter  imrt  of 
November  the  lambs  were  divided  into  10  lots  of  10  each  and  1  lot  of  9, 
each  breed  constituting  one  lot;  and  the  5  yearlings  composed  1  lot 
Each  lot  was  put  into  a  shed  facing  south  connected  with  a  small  yard. 
They  were  given  an  abundance  of  bedding  and  supplied  with  salt. 

The  experiment  proper  began  January  1  and  lasted  3  months.  All 
the  lots  were  fed  bay  of  various  sorts,  grain,  and  some  roots.  The  hay 
and  grain  were  fed  principally  in  the  morning  and  at  night  and  the  roots 
were  fed  at  noon.  The  various  grains  were  thoroughly  mixed  and  fed 
in  a  trough  and  the  hay  was  fed  in  racks. 

During  the  preliminary  period  on  pasture  and  for  the  first  10  days  of 
the  exx)erimen  t  proper  the  grain  ration  consisted  of  bran,  oats,  and  com, 
in  the  proportion  of  1 : 4 : 4.  The  ration  was  then  gradually  changed  to 
bran,  linseed  uieal,  oats,  and  shelled  corn,  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 2 : 8 :  S. 
This  ration  was  continued  until  the  close  of  the  experiment,  and  tlie 
animals  were  given  all  the  food  they  would  eat.  The  financial  state- 
ment is  based  on  bran  and  oats  at  40  cts.,  shelled  corn  at  28^  cts.,  lin- 
seed meal  at  90  cts.,  hay  at  28  cts.  and  turnips  and  mangel- wurzels  at 
5  cts.  per  100  lbs.  The  details  of  the  experiment  are  given  in  tabular 
form.    The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Be$uHa  of  feeding  different  breeds  of  aheep. 


Lot  1  (Soathdown  lamba) 
Lot  2  (Shropshire  lanibn) . 

Lot  3  (Oxford  lanibH) 

Lot  4  (Suffolk  lanibH) 

I^t  5  (Lincoln  lambs) 

Lot  0  (Leicester  lambs) . . . 
liOt?  (Cotswold  lambs)... 

Lots  (Dorset lambs) 

Lot  9  (Merino  lambs) 

Lot  10  (Crossbred  lambs) . 
Lot  11  (Range  Iambs) 


Total,  all  breeds  . . . 

Total,  first 7  breeds. 

Lot  12  (Shropshire  .yoar- 

lings) 


Food  consumed. 

1 

Aver- 
we/ght 

Aver- 

mat^r 

Cost  of 

da!ly 
gain  per 

eaten 

food  per 

1 

Com 
and 
oats. 

1 
Bran. 

_ 

Linseed 
meal. 

Boots.  ' 

-J 

Hay.' 

at 
begin, 
nlng. 

per 
pound 
of  gain. 

ponnd 
of  gam. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

U: 

Lb. 

Lbs. 

Cents. 

1,504 

Ill 

174  , 

734 

1,541 

912 

0.45 

7.88 

2.a8 

,    1,615 

120 

189 

782 

1,523 

1,007 

.48 

7.18 

2.88 

1    1.864 

137 

216 

1,100 

1,791 

1,190 

.62 

7.40 

3.03 

t    1,901 

141 

223 

900 

1,832 

1,165 

.55 

7.40 

2.95 

■     1,858 

138 

217  , 

901 

1,840 

1.206 

.56 

7.29 

2.89 

"     1.586 

122 

193 

911 

1,619 

1,186 

.52 

7.49 

2  93 

'     1.858 

138 

217  I 

001 

1,844 

1.183 

.62 

6.53 

2.(50 

1,720 

127 

200  1 

970 

1,749 

1.009 

.48 

7.85 

3.05 

1,368 

101 

157 

741 

1,041 

822 

.29 

9.35 

8.TR 

1.427 

107 

166 

743 

1,170 

810 

.41 

7.02 

2  82 

1,142 

84 

133  1 

607 

1. 183 

707 

.37 

0.84 

2.71 

17.833 

1,326 

2,085 

8.992 

17,133 

.48 

7.37 

2.93 

12, 186 

907 

1,420 

5, 929 

2,990 

.53 

7.25 

2.88 

840 ; 


I'.OO  • 


'Clover  and  ikm  Ii;iy  with  n  little  timothy. 
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The  experiment  is  discnsaed  in  relation  to  experiments  made  else- 
where. The  lambs  consumed  on  an  average  7.37  lbs.  of  dry  matter  per 
pound  of  gain.  A  compilation  made  at  the  Ohio  station^  shows  that 
an  average  of  10.24  lbs.  of  dry  matter  were  consumed  by  cattle  to  a 
pound  of  gain,  while  Lawes  and  Gilbert  estimated  that  cattle  required 
11  lbs.  and  sheep  9  lbs.  of  dry  matter  for  a  pound  of  gain.  <<  The  better 
results  from  both  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  Iowa  station  than  those 
reported  elsewhere  are  doubtless  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  younger 
animals  were  nsed.  .  .  .  The  evidence  all  indicates  a  higher  gain,  how- 
ever, from  a  given  amount  of  grain  fed  to  sheep  than  when  fed  to  cattle.^ 
The  results  of  this  experiment  are  compared  with  those  of  an  experi- 
ment with  cattle  (p.  82) : 

''In  sfunming  ap  thia  comparison  we  find  that  while  the  sheep  ate  48  per  cont  more 
per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight  than  cattle,  they  also  gained  nearly  75  per  cent  more.  .  .  . 
Other  things  being  eqnal,  the  sheep  apparently  makes  more  economical  gain  than 
the  steer.  There  are  two  other  featnres  that  should  also  be  noted  in  this  connection 
viz,  the  valne  of  the  droppings  from  cattle  and  the  returns  from  the  fleece  of  the 
sheep.  While  these  are  quite  variable;  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  wool  feature  will 
usually  compensate  for  any  advantage  the  cattle  may  have  in  the  droppings/' 

The  water  consumed  per  1^000  lbs.  live  weight  and  per  pound  of  gain 
was  also  determined,  but  no  marked  variations  were  noticed  between 
the  different  breeds  of  sheep. 

Shortly  before  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  sheep  were  sheared. 
The  weight  of  each  fleece  and  the  average  weight  for  each  breed  were 
recorded.  Later  in  the  season  the  wool  was  sold  and  the  loss  of  weight 
in  scouring  and  the  value  of  the  wool  when  scoured  were  ascertained. 
These  data  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Iie9uU9  of  shearing  sheep. 


10  Soathdown  Ifunbs 

10  Shropshire  hunbs 

10  Oxford  lamha 

10  Suffolk  Iambs 

10  liDedii  l«mb« 

9  LeicMier  hunb6 

10  Cots  wold  lambs ...... 

10  Dorset  Iambs 

10  llerino  Iambs 

10 Crossbred Umbs   .... 

10  Baage  Iambs 

10  SfanqMhire  yearlings. 


Averaee  Arerage 
age  of  'weight  of 
fleece.        fleece. 


Days. 
366 
863 
365 
384 
832 
848 
834 
355 
359 
834 
821 
318 


Lbs. 

6.750 
8.760 
10.050 
7.650 
12.850 
11.500 
12.650 
6.825 
9.000 
7.500 
6.125 
10.500 


Value  per 

pouDd  in 

nataral 

condition. 

Shrink- 
age in 
scouring. 

Valae  per 

poand  In ' 

scoare<l 

condition. 

Value  of 

flee(>e  per 

head. 

Cents. 

Per  cent. 

Cents. 

11.50 

U.2h 

26.00 

»$0.75 

11.00 

66.25 

25.00  , 

.96 

12.75 

47.00 

24.00  ; 

1.44 

11.00 

64.25 

24.00 

.86 

13.75 

40.00 

23.00  , 

1.79 

14.75 

38.50 

24.00  ' 

1.76 

13.00 

43.33 

23.00  1 

1.60 

10.75 

65.25 

24.00 

.77 

9.75 

07.  50 

30.  00  ; 

1.00 

11.75 

53.00 

25.00  ' 

.90 

12.50 

48.00 

24.00 

.67 

12.25 

49.00 

24.00 

1.34 

^The  values  in  this  oolamn  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  value  of  wool  from  each  broeil  by  the  nura- 
ber  or  sheep.    The  Chicago  weights  varied  a  little  from   ' 


from  the  home  weights  taken  at  date  of  Hhearlng. 


At  the  close  of  the  exi)eriment  the  sheep  were  sold  in  Chicago  at 
♦4.25  to  $4.75  per  hundred,  except  one  lot  (tne  Dorsets),  which  brought 
only  $3.75  per  hundred.  It  was  found  on  slaughtering  that  the  dressed 
weight  of  the  lambs  was  from  51.8  to  57.8  per  cent  of  the  live  weight 


>Ohio  Sta.  Br.l.  (30  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  75). 
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and  the  dressed  weight  of  the  yearlings  was  62.3  per  cent  of  the  live 
weight. 

A  detailed  record  is  given  in  tabular  form  of  the  slaughter  test,  which 
shows  the  net  weight  of  the  several  parts  of  the  carcass,  of  the  internal 
organs  and  offal,  and  the  percentage  of  the  whole  which  each  consti- 
tuted. The  carcasses  were  cut  up  and  the  meat  judged  by  an  expert. 
Taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  offal,  tallow,  pelts,  etc.,  the  cost  of 
the  dressed  mutton  to  the  firm  handling  it  was  computed  for  each  breed. 
The  difference  between  this  sum  and  the  calculated  selling  price  shows 
the  profits  for  each  breed.    The  data  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Profits  in  dressing  the  sheep. 


Droftoed,    Drenaed, 
cost         selling 
price.         price. 


'    Differ- 
I     ence. 


Sonthdowns.. 
Shropshires . 

Oifords 

Snffolks 

Liocolns 

Leiceetors 

Cotswolds... 

Dorseto 

Merinos 

Crossbreds . . 
Bange 


$6.66 

$7.50 

6.31 

7.46 

6.53 

6.71 

6.20 

6.50 

6.39 

6.69 

6.20 

6.68 

6.50 

6.09 

5.27 

6.15 

5.82 

6.75 

6.20 

7.16 

5.79 

6.74 

$0.84 
1.15 
.18 
.30 
.30 
.48 
.19 
.88 
.91 
.96 
.95 


Average. 


6.17 


It  would  seem  from  this  experiment  that  sheep  which  are  usually 
raised  for  wool  may  also  be  profitably  fattened. 

Pig  feeding,  W.  P.  Wheeler  {New  York  State  Sta.  Rpf.  1895.  pp. 
475-493). — Three  feeding  tests  are  reported  with  pigs  of  different 
breeds  and  crosses.  The  first  test  was  made  with  5  lots  of  pigs.  It 
began  in  the  summer  of  1894  and  lasted  106  days,  except  in  the  case  of 
lot  5,  which  was  fed  186  days.  Lot  1  consisted  of  3  Tam worths,  lot  2 
of  5  Poland-Chinas,  lot  3  of  5  Tamworth-Durocs,  lot  4  of  6  Taniworth- 
Poland-Chinas,  and  lot  5  of  5  Berkshires.  Three  pigs  were  dropped 
from  lot  3  and  1  from  lot  5  before  the  end  of  the  test.  The  pigs  ran 
with  the  sows  for  4  weeks  after  farrowing.  After  the  pigs  were  taken 
from  the  sows  they  were  fed  skim  milk,  wheat  bran,  and  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  the  following  grain  rations  in  the  order  mentioned: 
Wheat  bran  and  wheat  middlings,  1:1;  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
and  corn  meal,  1:1:1;  corn  mea],  wheat  bran,  and  wheat  middlings, 
4:1:1;  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  anil  wheat  middlings,  10:1:1,  and 
corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  wheat  middlings,  20:2:1.  The  amount 
of  corn  meal  in  these  rations  was  increased  as  the  pigs  approached 
maturity.  The  pigs  were  fed  3  times  a  day.  During  the  cold  weather 
they  were  kept  in  pens,  and  while  the  weather  was  warm  they  had  the 
run  of  small  yards.    They  were  given  charcoal  once  a  week. 

The  financial  statement  is  based  on  wlieat  bran  at  $18,  wheat  mid- 
dlings at  $20,  and  corn  meal  at  $20  per  ton,  and  skim  milk  at  25  cts.  per 
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100  lbs.  The  results  for  each  pig  are  given  in  tabalar  form.  The  gain 
made  by  the  Tamworth-Duroc  pigs  cost  4.68  cts.,  the  Poland-Chinas 
3.78  cts.,  the  Tarn  worths  3.63  cts.,  the  TamworthPoland  Chinas  3.72  cts., 
and  the  Berkshires  3.66  cts.  per  pound.  The  sows  generally  lost  weight 
while  they  remained  with  the  pigs. 

The  second  test  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1894-95  with  5  lots  of 
pigs  made  up  as  follows:  Lot  1,  7  Poland-Chinas;  lot  2, 10  Tarn  worths; 
lot  3,  8  Yorkshires;  lot  4,  8  Tamworth-Poland-Chinas,  and  lot  5,  6 
Tamworth-Durocs.  Five  and  six  pigs  were  dropped  from  lots  1  and  2, 
respectively,  before  the  end  of  the  test,  and  2  pigs  ea<'.h  from  lots  3 
and  5.  The  trial  lasted  from  56  to  224  days.  The  pigs  were  fed  under 
the  same  general  conditions  as  in  the  first  test.  The  results  for  each 
pig  are  expressed  in  fall  in  tabular  form.  The  average  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  for  the  Poland-Chinas  was  4.22  cts.  and  for  the  Tamworths  3.95  cts. 

"For  the  first  fonr  weeks,  while  fed  with  the  sow  the  Yorkshire  pigs  made  the 
most  economical  growth  and  the  Tamworth  the  most  costly.  The  Tamworth  sow, 
however,  gave  very  little  milk  and  the  pigs  were  at  much  disadvantage  for  some 
weeks  on  this  account.  For  the  first  month  after  removal  of  the  sow  the  Tamworth 
pig  made  growth  at  the  same  cost  as  the  Yorkshire,  and  more  rapidly/' 

The  third  test,  which  lasted  224  days,  was  made  with  4  lots  of  pigs, 
as  follows:  Lot  1, 6  Poland-Chinas;  lot  2,  3  Tamworths;  lot  3,  9  York- 
shires, and  lot  4,  4  Tamworth-Durocs.  Two,  one,  and  five  pigs  were 
dropped  from  lots  1,  2^  and  3,  respectively,  before  the  close  of  the  test. 
The  pigs  were  fed  under  the  same  general  conditions  as  in  the  first 
test.  The  results  are  expressed  in  full  in  tabular  form.  The  average 
cost  per  pound  of  gain  for  the  Poland-Chinas  was  3.44  cts.,  for  the 
Yorkshires  3.34  cts.,  for  the  Tamworths  3.81  cts.,  and  for  the  Tamworth- 
Durocs  3.39  cts.  The  total  gain  made  by  the  Tamworths  was  about 
222  lbs.,  the  Tamworth-Durocs  about  209  lbs.,  the  Poland-Chinas  about 
192  lbs.,  and  the  Yorkshires  158  lbs. 

''The  cost  of  growth  of  pigs  during  the  first  month  while  fed  with  the  sow  was 
least  with  the  Yorkshires,  as  in  the  former  trial,  and  highest  with  the  Tamworths. 
The  growth  for  the  first  month  or  so  after  removal  from  the  sow  was  at  least  cost 
with  the  Poland-China  pigs/' 

England's  food  supply  in  a  time  of  war,  H.  Seton-Karr  (Xarih  Amer.  Hei'.,  104 
(1897),  Xo.  6,  pp.  631-653). 

The  changes  iu  the  conatituentfl  of  coffee  beans  due  to  roasting,  A.  .Tu(;kena('k 
and  A.  Hilobr  (Forsch.  Ber.  Leben$mitl.,  4  {1897)^  No.  .7,  pp.  119-135). 

Making  spaghetti,  E.  L.  Williams  {Sci,  Amer.,  76  (1897),  No.  22,  pp.  S40,  S41,fig9. 
5). — A  popular  article. 

On  the  unpleasant  odor  of  the  flesh  of  buUs  and  the  odor  of  flesh  in  general, 
GOI.TZ  (ZUckr.  Fleisck'  u.  MiloKkyg.,  7  (1897),  No.  8,  pp.  147-156). 

Hens'  eggs  as  food  and  the  preservation  of  eggs,  R.  Strauch  (Das  Hiihnerci  ah 
Nahrungtmiiiel  und  die  Conservirung  der  Eier.     Bremen  :  M.  Ileinsiits,  1890,  pp.  .77). 

Some  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  eggs,  M.  Rubnkr  (Hyg.  Rundschau,  6 
(1896),  pp.  761;  db$.  in  Vierieljahr.  Chem.  Nahr.  u.  (ienussmitl.,  11  (1896),  No.  4,  p. 
47-5). — The  author  discusses  the  changes  due  to  bacterial  action. 

Popular  errors  in  living  and  their  influence  over  the  public  health.  C.  W. 
PURDY  (Norili  Amer.  Rer.,  104  (1897),  No.  0.  pp.  064-677),— In  a  popular  article  the 
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author  calls  attention  to  the  dangers  of  overeating,  eepecially  the  eating  of  excessive 
quantities  of  meat  and  starchy  foods. 

What  to  eat  in  warm  weather,  or  warm  weather  dietetics.  Louise  E.  Hog  an 
(Dieiet.  and  Hyg.  Gaz.,  13  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  S49-362). 

Observations  on  excessive  intestinal  putrefaction,  C.  A.  Herter  and  E.  £. 
Smith  {Trans.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Med.^  2.  aer  ,  11  {1895),  pp.  ;^6-i^).— The  influence  of  inti«e- 
tinal  putrefaction  on  the  ratio  of  prasformed  to  combined  sulphur  in  the  urine  was 
determined  in  a  large  number  of  cases.  The  urea  and  indican  in  the  urine  were  also 
determined.  The  relation  of  diet  to  intestinal  putrefaction  is  discussed,  the  whole 
subject  being  treated  from  a  medical  standpoint. 

The  influence  of  the  variation  of  moistnre  content  of  motionless  air  upon 
man  when  no  muscular  work  is  done,  M.  Rubner  and  vok  Lewaschrw  {Arek. 
Byg.,  29  {1897),  No.  t,  pp.  1^5). 

Soiling  and  soiling  crops,  A.  W.  Kastrup  {Landmandshlade,  29  {1896),  pp.  693- 
69G,  717,  729^-732,  748-752,  765-767,  777-781 ;  30  {1897),  pp.  3-7). 

Feeding  experiments  with  silage,  R.  Wahlquist  {Nord.  Mejeri  Ttdn.,  11  {1896), 
pp.  486,  487). 

Animal  husbandry  in  Denmark,  1896,  A.  Appel  (TlUbsAir.  Landokon.,  16 (1897), pp. 
63-70). 

Cattle  farming  in  Denmark,  Oarmany,  Holland,  and  Oreat  Britain,  G.  J. 
LeufvAn  {K.  landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidakr.,  35  {1896),  pp.  265-3S5). 

Cattle  and  hog  raising  in  Denmark,  M.  Moe  {Tidsakr.  nor$ke  Landbr.,  4  {1897),  pp. 
171-181). 

Steer  feeding  at  the  Kansas  station,  C.  C.  Georgeson  {Proc.  17th  Ann.  Meeting 
Soe.  Promotion  Agh  Sei.,pp.  8t-87).^The  author  discusses  experiments  in  feeding 
steers  at  the  Kansas  station  during  the  past  five  years. 

Value  of  fdlding,  J.  Wrightson  {Agl.  Gaz.  [London],  45  {1897),  No.  1216,  p.  S70)  — 
A  popular  article  on  the  folding  of  sheep  and  its  effect  on  various  crops. 

Horse  raising  in  Denmark,  1896,  J.  Jensen  {Tidsakr.  Landokon.,  16  il897), 
pp.  71-87). 

Poultry,  W.  P.  Wheeler  {Neic  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  494-516).— A  reprint 
of  Bulletin  90  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  423). 

Fattening  of  poultry,  J.  Korsiiolm  ( Landtnanshlade,  29  { 1896),  pp.  768-770). 

DAIRY  FARMnrO— DAIBTIVG. 

Dairying  in  California,  E.  J.  Wickson  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr,^  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Bui,  14,  pp.  SI)., — This  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
history,  development,  and  present  status  of  dairying  in  California. 
The  author  divides  the  dairy  hinds  of  the  State  into  4  chief  divisions 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  mountain  dairying  of  the  Alpine  valleys, 
the  moist  diked  lands  of  ITolland,  the  heated  irrigated  plains  of  Italy, 
and  the  coast  lands  of  Normandy.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  described, 
together  with  the  conditions  of  stock,  feed,  and  pasturage,  milking 
season,  and  winter  feeding,  drought- resisting  forage  plants,  winter 
shelter,  and  general  management  of  dairy  herds. 

"The  estimates  of  a  satisfactory  yearly  product  for  an  average  cow,  famiBhed  by 
a  large  number  of  dairymen,  vary  widely.  One  correspondent  places  it  as  low  as 
150  lbs.  of  butter,  and  several  cite  300  lbs.  From  200  to  250  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year 
is  the  range  mentioned  by  most  correspondents.  Though  there  are  bauds  of  30  to 
80  cows  reported  from  Humboldt  County  as  ranging  from  275  to  325  lbs.  of  batter 
yejirly,  it  is  plain  that  such  dairies  are  above  the  average,  both  in  breeding  and 
selection,  or  in  feeding,  or  in  both.' 
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There  are  said  to  be  abont  300  establishments  oiierated  apon  the 
creamery  plan  in  the  State,  of  which  100 -are  creameries  receiving  milk 
from  a  number  of  patrons,  and  200  are  private  dairies  with  power 
separators  and  other  creamery  appai-atiis. 

"These  'private  creameries'  average  abont  150  cows  each,  with  some  of  them 
haviog  as  high  as  400  cows.  The  cooperative  creameries  range  in  cows  from 
250  t4>  4,000,  with  an  average  of  500  cows.  Of  these  establishments  about  one-half 
are  proprietary  and  the  other  half  about  equally  divided  between  joint-stock  and 
cooperative.  .  .  . 

'*The  largest  creamery  in  California  is  the  establishment  of  the  Gua<laliipe 
Creamery  Company  (cooperative),  located  at  Guadalupe,  on  the  coast,  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  Santa  Barbara  County.  It  has  capacity  for  the  milk  of  nearly  4,000 
cows,  and  is  in  a  region  of  very  large  dairy  holdings.  It  has  one  skimming  station 
and  uses  altogether  six  separators,  mostly  of  the  Alpha  Do  Laval  pattern,  and  has 
received  at  times  60,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  day. 

The  milk  valaes  in  different  months  are  given,  together  with  an 
account  of  farm  dairies  in  California,  the  Califinnia  butter  roll  and 
forms  of  cheese,  the  dairy  markets  of  the  State,  shipment  of  California 
batter  east,  and  dairy  organization  and  protection. 

''The  farm  dairy,  as  it  is  understood  at  the  East,  is  very  rare  in  California.  .  .  . 

'^Almost  all  the  cheese  made  in  California  (except  that  made  occasionally  in 
creameries  during  low  butter  prices)  is  the  product  of  proprietary  concerns,  and 
probably  nine- tenths  of  it  is  from  milk  produced  by  cows  owned  or  leased  by  the 
maker.  The  product  is  therefore  almost  wholly  farm  or  ranch  cheese,  but  the  reader 
win  understand  that  many  of  these  farms  produce  as  much  milk  as  is  received  by  the 
smaller  Eastern  'factories'  rnd  manufacture  it  in  as  eulightene<l  a  manner.  Farm 
dairy  cheese,  as  the  term  is  used  in  the  East,  is  hardly  known  in  California.  .  .  . 

"Of  the  cheese  branch  of  California  dairying  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  never 
been  developed  aa  the  natural  adaptations  of  the  State  suggest.*' 

The  cheese  industry  of  the  State  of  New  York,  13.  D.  (Iilbebt 
(U,  S.  DepL  Agr. J  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bid,  15^  pp,  54). — This 
buUetin  gives  the  history  of  cheese  making  in  New  York,  the  New 
England  States,  and  Pennsylvania;  statistics  of  cheese  production  for 
New  York  and  for  the  whole  United  States,  beginning  with  1840;  sta- 
tistics of  exports  and  imports  of  cheese  for  the  whole  United  States;  a 
description  of  different  kinds  of  fancy  cheese  and  of  the  principal  fac 
tories  where  they  are  made  in  New  York,  and  chapters  on  the  dairy 
boards  of  trade  in  the  State  of  New  York,  cheese  factories  in  New 
York,  and  the  future  of  the  American  cheese  trade.  The  bulletin  also 
includes  a  detailed  popular  description  of  the  modern  methods  prac- 
ticed in  the  Unitetl  States  in  making  factory  cheese,  by  (r.  Merry,  a 
practical  cheese  maker,  who  is  said  to  have  won  many  high  prizes. for 
liis  work.  An  appendix  to  the  bulletin  gives  tables  showing  the  cheese 
production  and  traffic  in  New  York  State. 

The  author  notes  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  cheese  industry 
which  previously  existed,  and  attempts  to  explain  the  causes  of  the 
decline.  He  states  that  "in  the  year  ending  May  1,  1896,  the  ])ropor- 
tion  of  exports  [of  cheese]  is  about  5  for  Canada  and  2  for  the  United 
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States."  One  caase  of  decline  is  believed  to  be  a  decrease  iu  the  con- 
samption  of  cheese  in  England  due  to  the  shipment  of  frozen  meats 
from  Australia  and  South  America  to  Bngland,  Tvhich  are  sold  at  a 
lower  price  than  formerly.  Another  very  important  cause  is  believed 
to  be  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  filled  cheese.  This  matter  is  dis- 
cussed in  considerable  detail^  and  the  measures  which  have  been  taken 
in  the  different  States  against  filled  cheese  are  noted. 

As  to  the  importation  of  cheese  into  the  United  States,  it  is  shown 
that,  in  1885, 6,247,560  lbs.  of  cheese,  valued  at  $964,587,  was  imported, 
whUe  in  1895  this  had  increased  to  10,440,863  lbs.,  valued  at  $1,471,091. 

''  It  will  be  seeu  thut  our  imports  havo  increased  67  per  cent  iu  the  11  years  euii- 
merated  above,  while  our  exports  daring  the  same  period  have  diminished  in  just 
about  the  same  proportion.  At  an  average  price  of  8^  cts.  for  the  cheese  sent  abroad 
the  past  year,  the  value  of  our  exports  is  only  as  much  again  as  the  money  paid  oat 
for  imports.  Nearly  :i  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  was  paid  to  foreign  countries  for 
cheese  delicacieM,  a  portion  of  which  might  be  made  at  home  if  our  dairymen  and 
cheese  makers  would  only  do  their  work  iu  the  right  and  proper  way.  .  .  . 

''It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  importations  from  Switzerland  and  Italy 
comprise  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount,  and  that  of  the  remainder 
the  Xetberlands  contribute  about  36  per  cent  and  France  about  one-third.  The 
cheese  from  France  is  principally  Roquefort,  Camembert,  and  Brie.  Of  these  last 
two  varieties  we  make  n  certain  amount,  but  they  do  not  compare  favorably  in  qual- 
ity with  the  foreign  goods.  The  stock  imported  from  the  Netherlands  is  composed 
chiefly  of  Edams,  although  there  are  also  a  few  Goudas.  Some  attempt  has  Ueea 
made  to  produce  Edams  iu  Wisconsin,  but  it  has  not  proved  to  be  a  success.  So  far 
as  can  bo  learned,  there  ought  to  be  no  serious  obstacle  to  producing  a  fine  quality 
of  Edam  cheese  in  this  country. 

"American  sweitzer  is  made  not  only  iu  New  York,  but  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  West  Virginia,  and  on  the  Pacitic  Coast.  The  product  of  Wis- 
consin is  decidedly  preferred  to  that  of  the  other  States  by  dealers  iu  New  York 
City.  At  the  same  time  It  is  far  from  being  equal  to  the  imported  Swiss  cheese,  as 
is  shown  by  the  prices  at  which  it  sells.  The  foreign  article  was  sold  by  importers 
in  the  early  winter  of  1896  at  19  to  20  cts.,  while  the  same  parties  jobbed  American 
sweitzer  at  12  to  13  cts.  There  could  be  no  such  difference  as  this  if  there  was  any- 
thing like  a  parity  in  the  quality  of  the  two.  Nearly  5,000,000  lbs.  of  imported 
Swiss  cheese  is  used  in  this  country. 

''[A  liberal  estimate]  would  place  the  entire  make  of  Swiss  cheese  in  this  country 
at  2,500,000  lbs.,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  amount  imported.  It  shows  that 
there  is  a  wide  margin  here  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  manufacture  of 
this  class  of  goods  also. 

*'The  importations  from  Italy  consist  of  7  varieties,  viz:  liomano,  Reggiano,  Par- 
mesan, Gorgonzola,  Caccio  Cavallo,  Formaggio  di  Bra,  and  Canestrato.  Of  these,  tbe 
Romano  is  most  largely  imported,  while  Parmesan  and  Reggiano  come  next.  Of  the 
other  4  varieties  only  small  ([uantities  of  such  are  brought  over,  three  of  them 
belonging  to  a  class  which  may  properly  be  called  noncivilized  cheese.  The  Romtfio 
variety  is  made  from  the  milk  of  buffaloes,  [which]  contains  hardly  any  butter  f»t, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  great  hindrance  to  the  production  of  Romano  cheese 
in  this  country  out  of  skimmed  milk,  providing  the  correct  methoil  of  manufacture 
was  followed  and  the  re«iuisite  timt^  given  for  curing.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
Parmesan  cheese  could  bo  jiroduced  here  Muccevssfully.  .  .  .  Reggiano,  which  is 
luadf  of  full  cream,  is  a  mild  and  wholly  civilized  cheese,  but  requires  long  age  to 
perfect  it." 
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Tbe  principal  kinds  of  fancy  cheese  manufactared  m  New  York  are 
Limburger,  domestic  Swiss,  Miinster,  Brie,  d'lsiguy,  NeafchAtel,  Hand, 
Wieuer,  and  Gamembert.  The  principal  factories  where  these  are  made 
are  briefly  described  and  descriptions  given  of  the  different  kinds  of 
cheese. 

''The  total  amount  of  fancy  cheese  annnally  manafactured  by  tbese  7  establish- 
ments is  abont  3,500,000  lbs.  .  .  . 

*'Limbarger  has  been  so  successfully  macle  in  this  country  that  the  domestic 
article  baa  practically  superseded  the  foreign,  and  very  little  of  the  latter  is  now 
imported.  .  .  . 

'*The  low  prices  of  Cheddar  cheese  in  1895  did  not  aflect  the  price  of  soft  cheeses 
to  any  considerable  extent,  nor  does  the  season  of  the  year  affect  them.  .  .  . 

"The  sale  of  fancy  cheese  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  enormous  falling  off  in 
our  export  of  Cheddar  cheese  will,  if  it  continues  much  longer,  compel  the  factory 
men  to  enter  upon  some  other  branch  of  the  business/' 

In  discussing  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  improve  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  c]ieese  industry,  the  author  suggests  that 
the  first  and  most  obvious  requisite  is  to  make  better  cheese,  which  will 
compete  with  the  foreign  cheese;  to  make  a  greater  number  of  kinds  of 
cheese  instead  of  confining  the  manufacture  so  largely  to  Cheddar 
cheese,  and  to  retain  the  markets  of  the  South  and  the  West. 

"With  proper  laws  to  protect  the  cheese  industry  against  frauds,  with  greater 
variety  in  tbe  styles  of  cheese  made,  and  with  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
goods,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  our  cheese  dairies  should  not  become  as  prosper 
ous  as  they  were  before  the  disastrous  season  of  1895." 

Report  of  the  first  aaaistant,  W.  P.  Wheblbr  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bpt,  1895, 
pp.  S91-474). — Brief  statements  are  given  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  station  herd 
during  the  year;  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  97  of  the  station,  on  ''Corn  silage  for  milch 
cowr'  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  160),  and  accounts  of  miscellaneous  feeding  trials.  Under  the 
laf  ter  head  the  data  are  tabulated  for  4  feeding  trials,  in  which  comparisons  were 
made  of  sorghum  fodder,  corn  fodder,  and  beets ;  oat  and  pea  fodder  and  alfalfa  fod- 
der; and  com  silage,  alfalfa,  and  beets.  Analyses  are  given  of  the  feeding  stuffs 
nsed,  including  clover  and  timothy  hay  and  mixed  grain,  in  addition  t4»  the  green 
fodders.  The  change  in  coarse  fodder  was  usually  accompanied  by  a  greater  or  less 
change  in  the  grain,  which  prevented  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  dif- 
ferent coarse  fodders.  "At  the  prices  of  foods  consumed,  there  has  always  been  a 
cheaper  supply  of  nutriment  in  the  green  fodder  or  in  siluge  than  in  grain.'' 

Preah  oow  vs.  atiipper  butter,  G.  L.  McKay  and  C.  H.  Eckles  {Iowa  Sta  Bnl. 
SS,  pp.  60$-S09). — A  test  was  made  with  2  lots  of  15  and  18  cows,  respectively,  to 
study  the  effect  of  period  of  lactation  upon  the  quality  of  butter.  The  first  lot 
averaged  239  days  since  calving  and  the  second  lot  107  days.  Cream  from  tbe  milk 
of  both  lots  was  removed  with  a  separator,  and  the  butter  was  made  and  handled  by 
tbe  same  methods.  It  was  judged  by  an  expert.  No  difference  in  the  butter  from 
tb'e  2  lots  was  observed. 

I>air7ixigin Denmark,  1896,  B.  B^gqivd  (Tidsskr,  Landokon.,  16  (1897),  pp.  88-120). 

Diflferent  methods  of  utiUsation  of  milk,  R.  Wahlqvist  (Nord,  Mtyeri  Tidn., 
11  {1896),  pp.  49&-498), 

Com  silage  for  milch  cows,  W.  P.  Whkeler  (New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1895,  pp. 
S99-462).'-A.  reprint  of  Bulletin  97  of  tbe  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  160). 

Automatic  weighing  of  cows'  milk  in  the  dairy  bam,  O.  Lindemann  (Nord, 
Meferi  Tidn.,  11  (1896),  pp.  390,  SOI,  400,  401), 
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Bzamination  of  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  Kildebrond  co^va,  L.  Hansen 
( Ugeskr,  Landm.,  42  (1897),  pp.  £B0-i2C'2). 

Comparative  profits  derived  from  selling  milk,  batter,  creami  and  cheese, 
L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {New  York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  11-25),"^  reprint  of  BaUetin 
89  of  the  station  (E  S,  R.,  7,  p.  423). 

The  acid  test  for  milk  and  cream,  W.  J.  Spillman  ( WasMngton  Sta.  Bui,  24,  pp. 
7,  fig.  1). — A  description  is  given  of  the  method  of  using  Farrington's  alkaline  tab* 
lets  in  testing  the  acidity  of  milk,  and  a  graduate  devised  by  the  author  for  making 
the  test  is  illustrated. 

The  influence  of  turnip  feeding  on  the  fat  •content  of  milk,  B.  Holtsmark 
{Tidsah-.  norske  Landhr.,  4  (1897),  pp.  161- 169). —The  feeding  of  as  much  as  35  kg. 
(77  lbs.)  of  turnips  per  head  per  day,  in  connection  with  a  liberal  ration  of  concen- 
trated feed  (rye,  shorts,  rape-seed  cake,  and  cotton-seed  meal)  and  of  cut  straw, 
caused  no  decrease  in  the  fat  content  of  the  herd  milk,  as  compared  with  the  feeding 
of  the  regular  ration  of  hay,  straw,  concentrated  feed,  and  a  small  quantity  of  r<K>t8. 
The  turnips  were  fed  whole. — f,  w.  woll. 

Butter  color,  F.  H.  Wkrenskiold  ( Tideskr.  fwrake  Landbr.,  4  (1897),  pp.  118-124). 

Influence  of  pasteurization  on  butter  (Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  11  (1896),  p.  428). 

Loss  in  weight  of  butter  on  storing  (Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  il  (1896),  pp.  41S,  414), 

Scandinavian  butter  prices,  1896  (Tidskr.  LandtnUin,  18  (1897),  pp.  66-68). 

"Water  in  Finnish  butter  (Tidn.  Mjolkhuahdllning,  5  (1896),  p.  118).— At  the  first 
periodical  butter  exhibition  in  Finland,  held  June  25, 1896, 54  samples  of  butter  were 
received  from  53  creameries.  The  average  water  content  was  10.5  per  cent,  maximum 
14.5  per  cent,  and  minimum  8.5  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures  for  50  tubs 
exhibited  August  7, 1896  (second  butter  exhibition),  were  10.8, 13.8,  and  8.5  per  cent. 

Finnish  periodical  butter  exhibitions  (2Tidn.  Mj6lkhtishdllning,5  (1896),pp.  74,  78). 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions  at  Gothenburg  ( Tidekr.  LandtmHn,  17  (1896), pp.  631, 
632,  667,  608,  685,  686,  864-806).— These  are  accounts  of  the  thirty-first,  thirty- 
second,  thirty-third,  thirty-fourth,  thirty-fifth,  and  thirty-sixth  butter  exhibitions 
at  Gothenburg. 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions  (Malmo)  (Tidskr.  Landtmdn,  17  (1896) j pp.  649,  650, 
70S,  704,  828,  829, 848).— The^  are  accounts  of  the  forty-second,  forty-third,  forty- 
fourth,  and  forty-fifth  butter  exhibitions  at  Malmo. 

Moldy  butter  (Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  11  (1896),  pp.  495,  496,  581,  595). 

Creaming  and  churning  experiments,  H.  Holte  (Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  11  (1896), 
pp.  544,  545). 

Systematic  application  of  pure  cultures  in  cheese  factories,  O.  Johanolssn 
(Tidsakr.  norakv  Landbr.,  4  (1897),  pp.  97-104). 

VETEEIHART  SGIEHGE  AlTD  PEACTICE. 

Combatiiig  anthra-g  in  Delaware,  A.  T.  Neale  (Delaware  Sta.  Bnh 
32^  pp.  24). — A  summary  is  <?iven  of  the  experiences  of  the  past  five 
years  with  anthrax  in  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  location  of  out- 
breaks, their  alleged  sources,  the  extent  of  losses,  the  precautions 
taken,  the  laws  of  Delaware  relative  to  contagious  diseases  among  the 
lower  animals,  the  past  and  present  position  taken  by  this  State  rela- 
tive to  anthrax,  and  Delaware's  condition  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  States,  are  discussed.  Then  follow  details  relative  to  the  out 
breaks  from  1892  to  1896,  inclusive,  the  management  of  an  epidemic, 
and,  finally,  comments  on  the  results  of  inoculation  experiment*. 

Every  case  of  anthrax  in  the  State  since  1892  the  nuthor  regards  as 
belonging  to  one  of  the  five  distinct  centers  of  contagion.    All  of  these 
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are  included  within  a  territory  approximately  3  miles  wide  by  40  miles 
long,  in  a  well- developed  section  frequently  crossed  by  tide-water 
creeks  or  streams.  These  centers  have  all  been  found  on  fields  border- 
iug  waterways  and  lowlands  subject  to  tidal  overflow  on  account  of 
faulty  sluices  or  broken  dikes.  When  the  disease  spreads,  it  invaria- 
bly passes  upstream.  To  account  for  this  the  author  adduces  i>roof  to 
show  that  carcasses  of  animals  that  have  died  of  the  disease  are  car- 
ried upstream  by  the  incoming  tide  and  that  they  finally  ground  and 
contaminate  everything  in  their  neighborhood.  The  carcasses  are 
shown  to  liave  come  originally  from  the  New  Jersey  shore,  where  the 
disease  evidently  arises  from  germs  brought  in  on  skins  used  in  a 
morocco  fvictory.  This  assertion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  men 
working  in  the  factory  and  engaged  in  counting  and  softening  the  raw 
skins  liave  been  attacked  by  anthrax. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  often  considerable  diflBculty  in  obtain- 
ing the  cooperation  of  farmers  in  eradicating  the  disease,  notwithstand- 
ing the  rigid  laws  upon  the  subject,  but  that  where  the  operator  shows 
evidence  of  ])rotecting  the  owner  of  a  herd  by  not  giving  undue  pub- 
licity to  the  occurrence  of  the  disease,  and  exhibits  an  evident  endeavor 
to  save  him  from  unnecessary  expense,  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  the 
cooperation  desired.  He  shows  further  that  the  laws  of  the  State 
should  be  so  modified  that  each  animal  destroyed  shall  be  ai)X)raised 
stnd  a  bounty  granted  the  owner  which  shall  recompense  him  for  his 
trouble  in  cremating  or  burying  the  carcass  of  the  victim.  He  further 
states  tliat  the  laws  should  be  amended  to  include  protective  vaccina- 
tion of  exposed  animals  among  the  measures  which  the  governor  md-y 
take  in  combatting  contagious  diseases. 

If  these  two  measures  are  adopted,  he  thinks  farmers  will  see  the 
justice  of  the  heavy  penalty  now  prescribed  against  concealment  and 
readily  volunteer  information. 

Relative  to  the  vaccination  of  susceptible  animals  and  their  safety 
after  vaccination  when  turned  upon  infected  pastures,  the  author  states 
that  the  protection  that  has  been  credited  to  vaccination  is  a  real  one, 
although  it  may  not  be  permanent.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  vac- 
cinated cows  have  been  inoculated  with  anthrax  poison  without  sickness 
following,  while  the  same  poison  in  precisely  the  same  amount  has  been 
given  at  the  same  time  to  an  unvaccinated  cow  with  the  result  of  its 
death  within  72  hours  afterwards.  The  good  results  of  the  work  are 
shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  19  herds  vaccinated  17  escaped  witliout 
loss,  and  that  of  331  cows  vaccinated  only  2  died  of  anthrax. 

Semin  therapy  in  hog  cholera,  A.  T.  Petebs  [Nebraska  ISta.  Bui, 
47 y  pp.  57-67). — In  a  general  way  the  author  discusses  antitoxin,  and 
brieliy  notes  the  results  of  serum  therapy  in  tuberculosis,  rabies,  pneu- 
monia, enteric  fever,  typhus,  cholera,  syphilis,  streptococcus  infei^tion, 
cancer,  tetanus,  diphtheria,  snake  bites,  and  swine  erysipelas,  in  all  of 
which  good  or  promising  results  have  been  obtained.  The  work  at  the 
3612— No.  1 7 
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Station  is  described  and  <ilso  a  number  of  exi>erimetit8.  Of  1,1 74!  hogs 
treated  for  cholera  659  were  saved,  or  50  per  cent.  The  conclasion  is 
drawn  from  the  experiments  that  serum  injected  alone  has  only  si  limi- 
ted power  of  immunity.  Good  results  were  obtained  at  the  experiment 
station  farm  by  injecting  about  10  ce.  of  antitoxic  serum  to  1  cc.  of  virn- 
lent  hog  cholera  culture,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  animal. 

On  the  immunity  of  the  Oallinaceae  to  human  tuberculosis,  Lannkloxgik 
and  Archard  {Compt.  Rend,,  124  (1897),  Ko.  17,  pp.  8SS -885 ).—^The  author's  observa- 
tions partly  confirm  the  general  belief  that  gallinaceous  birds  are  immune  to  human 
tuberculosis.  He  states  that  thi*  bacilli  inoculated  into  a  fowl  remain  nliv«  there 
and  retain  their  virulence  for  a  considerable  time,  sometimes  Hevenil  months,  but 
their  virulent  period  does  not  differ  from  that  of  bacilli  that  have  not  touched 
a  fowl's  body.  To  prove  this  last  assertion  he  introduced  baciUi  scaled  in  a  glass 
tube  under  the  skin  of  iowls  and  of  pigeons.  Open  tubes  were  also  employe^l.  The 
results  were  all  the  same.  In  conclusion  the  author  says  that  the  immunity  seems 
to  be  due  to  loss  of  generative  powers  by  the  bacilli.  The  immunity,  however,  is 
only  partial. 

Tuberculoais  in  Maryland  (Xat,  Stockman  and  Farmer,  21  (1897),  No.  7,  p.  8.)— 
It  is  stated  that  the  State  sanitary  live  stock  board  has  reports  showing  that  10,000 
head  of  cattle  have  been  examined  in  the  State  and  that  1^  per  cent  were  found 
infected. 

On  the  actinomycoaic  form  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculoais,  V.  Babks  and  C. 
Lkvaditi  {Compt.  Rend.,  124  (1897"^,  No.  14,  pp.  791-793).— To  the  published  state- 
ments of  themselves  and  others  the  anthers  add  that  actinomycosis  often  recalLs, 
especially  in  man,  certain  forms  of  abcesses  or  of  osseous  tuberculous  lesions,  and 
that  actinomycosis  reacts  to  tuberculin.  The  authors  recall  the  various  forms  pre- 
sented by  actinomycosis  and  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  and  conclude  that  the  latter 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  grou))  as  the  former. 

The  present  milk  supply  as  an  ally  of  tuberculosis  (Dietet.  and  Hyg.  Gaz.,  13 
(1897),  Xo.  6,  pp.  ,ir>2-3ori). 

Bovine  tuberculosis  in  Finland,  H.  Sawrla  (Tidn.  MjolkhuikiUlning,  5  (1896), 
p.  34). 

Staining  the  tubercle  baciUua  in  sections  (I'cdiairia,  ISi^,  Jult/  fJ,  p.  S8  ;  aht.  in 
Intemat.  Jour.  Micros,  and  Nat.  Sci..  3.  iter.,  7  (As\97),  Xo.  34,  pp.  149,  150). — Note  is 
made  of  the  use  of  hydrochhirate  of  anilin  and  alcohol  for  decolorizing  sections 
stained  with  carbolized  fuchsin. 

Preparation  of  frozen  sections  by  means  of  methyl  and  ethyl  chlorld,  H.  W. 
Cattell  (Internat.  Med.  Mag.,  1S96,  Dec, pp.  7(t6,  707 ;  ahs.  in  Jnternai.  Jour.  Micros- 
ttwd  Xat.  Sci.,  -?.  tter.,  7  (1S97),  Xo.  34,  pp.  1S7,  ISS). — In  this  method  tissues  to  be  sec 
tioned  are  ]>repared  as  in  the  method  ailvised  by  Orth '  in  a  mixture  of  MiiUer's  fluid 
{1  part)  an«l  formol  (10  parts),  after  which  they  are  wiished  and  dehydrated  in  alco- 
hol. This  is  then  removed  or  not  used  and  the  tissues  frozen  in  formol  and  gum 
arable  by  spraying  with  a  mixture  of  methyl  ehlorid  from  above. 

A  rapid  method  of  preparing  permanent  sections  for  microscopical  diagnosis, 
L.  Pick  (Briliah  Med.  Jour.,  1897,  Jan.  10;  ahs.  in  Internat.  Jour.  Micros,  and  Xat. 
Sci.,  3.  ser.,  7  {1897),  Xu.  34,  pp.  115,  lit)). — Tissues  are  frozen  and  sectioned  on  an 
ether  spray  microtome.  The  sections  are  removed  to  a  4  per  cent  formalin  solution, 
thence  to  a  4  per  cent  alum-carniine  soluticm  for  3  to  5  minutes.  The  section^ 
are  then  rinsed  in  water  and  dehydrat4»d  by  leaving  for  15  seconds  in  80  per  <  eot 
alcohcd  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  absolute  alcohol,  after  which  they  are 
placed  in  xylol-carbol  and  finally  in  Canada  balsam. 

The  microbes  in  the  air  and  water  of  Paris  (Rev.  Scient.,  4.  ser.,  7  (1897),  Xo.  24, 
pp.  760, 761). — Taking  the  information  from  the  Annuaire  de  rObservatoire  mnnioipal 

'  Herl.  klin.  Wocbensehr.,  '^\^  (1896),  No.  13. 
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de  MontsonriH  for  1897  it  is  stated  that  according  to  Miqiiel  on  an  average  7,620  bac- 
teria are  found  id  each  cubic  meter  of  Paris  air^  or  4,020  in  winter  and  9,685  in  snm- 
mer.  In  the  air  of  sewers  the  average  is  2,500  per  cubic  meter»  and  does  not  vary 
daring  the  season.  During  January,  1895,  the  water  of  the  Dhnys  was  strtmgty  con- 
taminated, containing  215,000  colonies  per  cubic  meter.  When  breaks  were  made  in 
the  aqueduct,  the  number  fell  to  the  normal  (1,635)  soon  after.  Often  the  average  is 
4.050  per  cubic  centimeter,  thus  showing  that  it  is  not  very  pure. 

Visceral  lesions  consequent  upon  bums  (Her,  Scient,,  4,  §er.f  7  US97),  So,  ^o^ 
p,  631). — Note  is  made  of  an  article  by  Baardeen  m  the  April  number  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin  on  the  subject  of  the  cause  of  Much  h^ions  and  how  they 
are  produced.  It  is  stated  that  an  examination  of  the  blood  of  animals  burned 
experimentally  has  shown  that  the  burning  has  developed  toxic  principles.  These 
same  principles  are  found  in  the  urine  of  perMons  accidentally  burned.  Further,  it 
is  stated  that  these  lesions  are  similar  to  those  found  in  subjects  that  have  died  from 
acute  infectious  diseases. 

Bacteriology  and  infectious  diseases,  £.  M.  Crook^hank  (London:  H.  K.  Lewi$, 
1896.  4th  ed.,  pp.  XXX,  715,  pU.  32,  fig:  ^75). —Methods  of  investigation,  etc.  The 
second  part,  comprising  about  300  pages,  is  devoted  almost  wholly  to  diseases  of 
animals.  Anthrax  receives  considerable  attention.  A  brief  history  of  its  spread 
since  its  discovery  in  1849  by  PoUender  is  given,  as  well  aH  various  tests  for  the 
identification  of  the  organism. 

Bacteriology  and  infective  diseases,  G.  T.  Brown  (Jour,  Roy,  Agl,  Soc,  England, 
3  Mr.,  8  (1897)^  Xo.  i,  pp.  153,  154), — A  review  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Crookshank's 
work  on  this  subject. 

The  more  important  diseases  of  swine:  Their  prevention  and  treatment, 
J.  Law  {pp.  27). — A  popular  lecture  presented  before  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Agdculture,  January  15,  1896,  and  covering  diseases  of  organs,  constitutitmal  dis- 
e;ises,  parasitic  diseases,  and  contagious  diseanes.  The  subject  of  swine  plague  is 
);iven  considerable  space,  and  is  further  brought  out  in  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  lectnre.  Cases  are  noted  where  the  ilesh  and  even  the  limbs  of  diseased  hogs  fell 
off.    The  disease  is  shown  to  be  largely  traceable  to  the  fee<ling  of  slops  and  refuse. 

Immnnity  conferred  by  bleeding  (Rev,  Scieni,,  4.  »er.,  7  (1897),  No,  24,  pp,  760),— It 
isnotefl  that  a  Russian  physiologist,  Essipov,  has  studied  the  effect  of  copious  bleed- 
ing on  the  chemical  composition  and  on  the  properties  of  the  blood,  and  concluded 
that  by  bleeding  (at  the  rate  of  ^  to  /o  of  the  weight  of  the  body)  of  rabbits,  guin- 
eas, and  pigeons,  the  blood  of  the  animals  acquires  decide<l  bactericidal  powers, 
which  are  especially  characteristic  in  the  case  of  the  cholera  germ.  The  immunity 
becomes  gradually  established,  reaching  its  maximum  in  about  24  hours.  Then  it 
decreases.  Not  only  does  the  blood  fail  to  form  a  culture  medium  for  the  bacteria, 
bat  the  entire  animal  becomes  for  the  time  immune,  becoming  refractory  even  to 
inoculations.    The  immunity  is  more  pronounced  in  cases  of  frequent  bleeding. 

The  examination  of  blood  in  disease,  R.  C.  Cabot  (London,  Ne*c  York,  and  Bom- 
hajf:  Longman's,  Green  <f  Co,,  1897,  pp.  XIX,  405,  ilU;  rev,  in  Nature,  56  (1897),  No, 
1440,  pp.  100, 101). — The  metho<ls  of  chemical  examination  of  blood  Are  set  forth,  and 
an  enormous  amount  of  matter  is  arranged  in  a  form  for  ready  ref«*renc«.  It  is  the 
fiist  book  in  English  upon  the  subject. 

Ascaria  megalocephala  as  a  cause  of  death,  Gkasfb  (Deui.  ihierarztl.  W^ehen- 
9chr.,  4  (1896), pp,  29, 30 ;  ah%, in  Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  und  Par,,  l,Ahi.,20 ( 1890),  p,  932 f  Jour, 
Roif.  Muro9.  Soc.,  1897,  No.  S,  p.  126). — PoeUmortem  examination  of  a  7-.vear-old 
home  that  had  suffered  from  cramps  and  proKreesive  emaciation  showed  2  AsoarU 
megalocephala  that  ha<l  perforated  the  walls  of  the  intestine  and  caused  peritonitis, 
and  in  the  small  intestine  a  couple  of  pailfuls  of  the  worms. 

Scab  in  sheep  and  goats^  O.  Myklrstad  (Tid$8kr.  norske  Landbr,,  3  (1896),  pp. 
333-338), 

Eliminitiou  of  water  and  carbon  anhydrid  from  the  skin,  W.  Barrett  (Jour, 
PkfinoL,  21  *isrt7),  pp.  192-308;  Proc.  Physiol,  Soc.  [London^,  1896-^97,  pp,  10-1$; 
«*•.  tn  Jour.  Chrm.  S*h:.  [London],  71-72,  No.  414,  p.  219), 
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Notes  on  Trematoda,  P.  Mt  hlijcg  (J  rcA.  XatMrge8ck.f  62  {1896)y  pp.  34S-299,  pU.  4; 
ahn.  in  Jour.  Hoy.  Micros.  Soc.  [Aotirfon],  1897^  No.  2^  pp.  /J7,  1J8). — There  are 
cleHcribed  Dittomum  flexiioftum  from  the  intestine  of  the  mole,  D.  longicauda  from  the 
gall  blaihler  of  the  gray  crow,  D.  hiant  from  the  gullet  of  the  white  stork,  D.  tenuicoUe 
from  the  liver  o\'  the  gray  seal,  />.  cirratnm,  from  the  intestine  of  the  carrion  crow. 
J),  platyurum  n.  sp.  from  Harelda  glacialhy  and  Cyathocotyle  prusaica  g.  et.  sp.  n.  from 
tiie  same  bird. 

A  cattle  dip,  W.  W.  Williams  {Jour.  Jamaica  Agr.  Soc.y  J  {1897)^  No.  S,  pp.  119, 
120). — Describes  an  apparatus  for  the  parpose  of  dipping  cattle. 

The  malarial  parasite  and  other  pathogenic  protozoa,  G.  M.  Sternberg  i,Pop. 
Sci.  Monthly,  50  {1897),  No.  5,  pp.  628-641,  figs.  .?).--The  presidential  address  delivered 
before  the  Biological  Society  of  Washington,  December  5,  1896. 

The  gape  disease  of  fowls  {Amer.  Agr.  {middle  e4.),  59  (1897),  No.  22,  p.  660).^ 
Advises  feeding  garlic  mixed  in  a  food  of  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs,  beef  heart, 
crnmbs  of  stale  bread,  and  salad. 

Parasites  of  poultry,  G.  McCahthy  {North  Carolina  Sta.  But.  131,  pp.  265-276).^ 
This  bulletin,  the  author  states,  was  first  prepared  as  a  part  of  bulletin  127  on  the 
parasites  of  tlomestic  animals.  It  is  compiled  from  the  works  of  Fleming  &  Newman, 
and  of  Kaillet,  and  from  other  sources,  and  forms  a  synoptical  treatise  upon  the  sub- 
ject given  in  the  title.  Tapeworms,  trematode  worms,  nematode  worms,  gapeworms, 
spiny  headed  worms,  nest  bugs,  bird  fleas  and  mites,  leg  mange,  feather  pulling  itch 
mites,  the  various  lice  of  chickens,  turkeys,  ])igeonB,  geese,  and  ducks,  and  the 
cholera  germ  and  the  symptoms  of  disease  produced  by  each  are  briefly  described 
and  the  appropriate  remedies  noted. 

Investigations  into  the  cause  of  louping  ill,  R.  G.  Smith  { Reprint  from  Vcterina- 
riau,  1897,  May,  pp.  14,  figs.  4). — A  study  of  the  Subject  was  begun  with  the  8up]K>si- 
tiou  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  microorganism  conveyed  from  the  soil  of  infected 
distriets  by  the  sheej)  tick.  Organisms  were  obtained  from  tick  wounds  on  sheep 
that  had  died  of  the  disease  and  grown  in  culture  media.  There  were  found  Micro- 
coccuH  oandicans,  Staphylococcus  cereus-albus,  an  orgauism,  a,  recalling  Bacterium 
puiiduin,  and  others,  f5  and  y,  that  were  allied  to  Bacterium  finorescens.  Inoculation 
experiments  were  made  with  these,  and  pathogenic  results  obtained  in  some  instances 
resembling  features  of  louping  ill,  but  no  very  conclusive  results  seem  to  have  been 
obtained.    A  brief  description  of  the  tick  is  given. 

Taenia  bothrioplitis  from  the  intestine  of  the  fowl  {Arch.  Path.  Anat.  u.  Physiol. 
[Virchow],  144  {1897);  ahs.  in  Centr.  lil.  Bakt.  v.  Par.,  1.  Abi.,  21  {1897),  pp.  S5,  .V; ; 
Jour.  Roy.  Micros,  Soc.  lLondon'\,  1897,  No.  2,  p.  128). — The  specimens  were  foun<l  in 
numerous  snuill  nodules  in  the  serosa,  the  head  being  buried  in  the  nodule.  An 
examination  of  the  gut  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  worm  showed  necrosis  of  the 
intestinal  wall,  and  an  infiltration  of  small  cells  and  the  presence  of  giant  cells. 

Helmiuthological  notes,  M.  Stossicii  {Bol.  Soc.  Adriat.  Sci.  Nat.  Trieste,  27  {1896), 
pp.  121-136,  189-191,  ph.  S;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micios.  Soc.  [London'],  1897,  No.  2,  p. 
ij*?).— The  worm  parasites  in  Orthagoriscus  mola,  Pagellus  erythrimus,  and  Falco 
subbutex. 

* *-» — Mons  relative  to  combatting  infectious  animal  diseases  with  peat 

1  with  sulphuric  acid,  W.  Eber  {Landw.  Jahrh.,  26  {1897),  No.  1,  pp. 

at  litter   was  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  used  as  bedding   for 

r  mileh  cows.     It  does  not  give  good  results  as  bedding  for  swine,  but 

'  the  cows  it  seemed  to  have  good  effects. 

d.  Agr.  [iireat  Britain]   Leaflet  37,  pp.  ,5).— This  makes  mention  of  the 

)f  Parliament  relative  to  the  subject,  and  cites  the  number  of  cases  of 

eported  yearly  since  1889. 

Domotdve  action  of  the  anterior  limbs  of  the  horse,  P.  Lk  Hello 

.,  lU  {18U7),  So.  17,  pp.  913,  914,  fig.  i).— This  describes  and  illustrates 

to  represent  the  motions  of  the  legs,  etc.,  of  a  moving  horse. 
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AOEIGULTURAL  EHOinEERnfO. 

Notes  on  irrigation,  C.  S.  Phelps  and  K.  B.  Voorhees  ( U.  8. 
DepUAgr,j  Office  of  Experiment  Statiom  Bui.  36,  pp-dlyjiffit,?), — The 
object  of  this  bulletin  in  ''to  show  the  need  and  possibilities  of  irriga- 
tion in  two  representative  Eastern  States,  the  methods  pursued  and 
results  obtained  by  farmers  who  have  undertaken  to  practice  irrigation 
in  these  States,  and  the  problems  needing  investigation.'^ 

The  article  on  irrigation  in  Connecticut,  by  C.  S.  Phelps,  discusses 
the  need,  methods,  and  history  of  irrigation  in  Connecticut;  describes 
7  irrigation  plants  in  successful  operation  in  the  State;  gives  an 
aceount  of  irrigation  experiments  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Storrs  Experiment  Station,  and  makes  various  suggestions  regard- 
ing  sources  of  water  and  means  of  making  it  available. 

The  article  on  irrigation  in  New  Jersey,  by  E.  B.  Voorhees,  discusses 
the  need  of  irrigation  in  New  Jersey,  amount  of  water  necessary,  stor- 
age of  water,  seepage  or  return  water,  cost  of  irrigation,  areas  capable 
of  being  watered  by  gravity,  irrigation  by  pumping  and  by  wells, 
warping,  water  meadows,  total  area  irrigable,  estimateil  cost  of  irriga- 
tion and  suggestions  for  small  plants,  and  possibilities  of  pumping 
large  quantities  of  water  from  wells  for  irrigating  purposes;  gives 
methods  and  results  of  practical  trials  on  5  farms  in  the  State,  and 
describes  the  irrigation  experiments  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  Jersey  station. 

These  articles  indicate  quite  clearly  that  supplemental  irrigation  is 
practicable  and  profitable  under  some  conditions  in  these  States.  ^^It 
only  remains  to  demonstrate  by  further  study  and  experiment  its 
adaptability  to  the  varying  conditions,  in  reference  to  crop  and  soil,  the 
methods  by  which  it  may  be  most  economically  accomplished,  and  the 
advantages  that  may  accrue  therefrom,  in  order  that  a  valuable 
resource  of  these  States,  namely,  water  supply,  may  be  largely  utilized 
in  this  direction." 

STATISTICS-^MISCELLAVEOUS. 

Agriculttire  in  some  of  its  relations  with  ohemistiy,  F.  H.  Storer  (Neto  York: 
Charlfs  ScribneHs  SonSf  1897,  vols.  5).— This  stauciard  work  hos  in  large  part  been 
rewritten  to  incorporate  recent  advances  in  agricultural  science.  While  the  great 
value  of  the  work  is  beyond  question,  it  stiU  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  to  the 
Htodent  that  a  book  so  fall  of  excellent  digests  of  the  results  of  the  best  scientific 
iuTestigations  of  the  world  should  not  include  a  complete  list  of  references  to  the 
original  reports  of  these  investigations. 

Agriculture  in  the  Sahara  of  Constantine,  L.  Marcassin  (Ann,  Insi.  Kat. 
Agnm,,  Admin.,  Enseign,  ei  Recherches,  16  {1891-'97),  No.  14,  pp.  191-299). 

Reports  of  treasurer  and  acting  director  of  New  York  State  Station,1895  {New 
York  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  1-11\  2S0-S4S). --Y\ii%  contains  a  financial  statement 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1895,  brief  notes  on  the  work  of  the  station,  list 
of  buUetins,  acknowledgments,  etc. 
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The  importanoe  of  cooperation  in  agriculture,  especially  as  regards  ezistine 
associations  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  articles,  and  for  the  manuiactare 
or  disposal  of  agricultural  products,  J.  von  Exgestrom  (K,  landt,  Akad,  HandL 
Tidslcr.,36  (1897),  pp.  3-76). 

Report  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Agricultural  Academy  for  1896,  C.  Loven 
(K.  landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.,  36  (1897),  pp.  81-95). 

Agricultural  statistics  of  Scotland  for  1894  ( Trans.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scot- 
land, 5.  8er.,  7(1895),  pp.  405-422). — ^A  tabulated  report  giving  the  acreage  uuder  each 
kind  of  crop,  bare  fallow,  and  grass  in  each  county,  estimates  of  tbe  total  produce,  the 
namber  of  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock,  the  amounts  and  values  of  imports,  and 
the  condition  of  the  grain  market  for  every  market  day  in  tbe  year. 

Agriculture  in  Skane,  H.  Nathorst  (Landhruket  i  Skane.    Lmid,  1896,  pp.  109), 

On  the  amount  of  capital  in  Danish  agriculture,  and  its  division,  T.  Wbstbb- 
MANK  ( Uge%kr.  Landm.,  42  (1897),  pp.  204-211). 

Danish  agriculture,  1896,  J.  C.  La  Couk  ( Tids$kr.  Landokon  16,  (1896),  pp.  1-37). 

Crops  in  Denmark,  1896,  K.  Hansen  (Tidaskr.  Liindokon,  16  (1897),  pp.  38-52). 

Danish  agricultural  exports  and  imports,  1895-'96,  F.  Rbck  ( Tidstkr.  Landokon, 
16  (1897), pp.  141-162). 
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Idaho  College  and  Station. — The  position  of  agricultarist  of  the  experiment 
station  and  college  has  been  declared  vacant.  Warren  Trnitt,  of  Moscow,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  governing  board,  and  Frank  £.  Cornwall,  of  Moscow, 
has  been  made  permanent  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents. 

Iowa  Station.— James  Atkinson,  of  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  been  appointed 
agricaltnral  assistant  in  the  experiment  station,  tfice  C.  I).  Reed. 

Maine  Station.— Andrew  J.  Patten,  of  the  University  of  Maine,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  chemist  at  the  station. 

North  Carolina  Station.— B.  W.  Kilgore,  assistant  chemist  at  the  station,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  State  chemist  and  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Mississippi 
Agricultural  College. 

WYu.MiN(i  College  and  Station. — F.  P.  Graves  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  university  and  director  of  the  station  for  a  term  of  3  years.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  trustees  June  24,  3  of  the  substations  were  abandoned  and  pro- 
visions made  for  disposal  of  the  land  and  sale  of  property  at  each  place.  The 
salutation  at  Sheridan  was  given  a  small  appropriation  to  continue  the  work  there 
until  the  end  of  the  present  season.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  the  substation 
at  Lander  to  continue  the  fruit  and  stock  feeding  experiments  at  that  place.  Some 
improvements  on  the  station  farm  were  also  provided  for. 

Alaska. — Benton  Killin,  member  of  the  governing  board  of  Qregou  Agricultural 
College,  and  W.  H.  Evans,  of  thi^  ofiBce,  were  appointed  a  commission  to  visit 
the  coast  of  Alaska  during  the  present  season,  paying  especial  attention  to  the 
vicinity  of  Cooks  Inlet,  Sitka,  and  Kadiak,  and  report  upon  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  possibilities  of  these  regions.  Collections  of  the  native  plants  used 
for  food  and  forage  will  be  made  and  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  establishing 
an  experiment  station  in  the  Territory  will  be  investigated. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  also  been  authorized  to  visit  the  region  adjacent  to 
the  Yukon  Siver,  in  Alaska,  and  collect  information  relative  to  climate,  crops,  soils, 
native  fruits  and  plants,  and  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  statistics. 

Necrology. — Carl  Remigius  Freseniusdied  June  11  at  Wiesbaden  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Professor  Fresenius  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Bonn 
and  Giessen.  After  receiving  his  degree  fVom  the  latter  university  he  remained 
there  as  the  assistant  of  Liebig  and  later  as  a  privat  docent.  From  Giessen  he  was 
called  to  Wiesbaden  as  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology  at  the 
Grand  Dncal  Agricultural  Institute.  In  1848  Fresenius  founded  his  analytical  labo- 
Totory  in  Wiesbaden,  which  has  attained  a  world-wide  reputation  and  attracted 
stiulents  from  all  countries.  He  was  a  prolitic  writer  on  chemical  subjects,  his 
best  known  works  being  *'  Qunliiative  Analyse^^  and  "  Quantitative  Analyse^*'  which  have 
patMted  through  numerous  editions  and  been  translated  into  many  languages.  In 
1862  he  founded  the  Zeiischrift  fUr  analytisehe  Chemie,  which  has  been  accorded  a  promi- 
nent place  among  journals  devoted  to  investigations  on  analytical  methods.  In  his 
earlier  years  Fresenius  was  especially  interested  in  agricultural  chemistry,  and  in 
1847  published  "Lehrhuck  der  Chemie  fUr  LandmrthCy  Foratmdnner  und  Cameraliaten," 
which  was  translated  into  Dutch  and  English.  Fresenius  received  many  honors 
and  was  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  learned  societies  of  Germany  and  other 
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countries.  Several  years  ago  his  bod,  Dr.  Heiurich  Fresenias,  assnnied  the  active 
direction  of  the  analytical  laboratory  in  Wiesbaden  and  the  work  will  be  continaed 
along  the  lines  laid  down  by  its  founder. 

Prof.  P.  Schutzenberger  died  June  28  in  Paris,  aged  67  years.  He  was  a  native  of 
Strassburg  and  spent  some  years  in  teaching  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  was  assiflt- 
ant  director  of  the  Sorbonne  Laboratory  in  Paris,  head  of  the  chemicul  department 
of  the  College  of  France,  and  since  1876  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  latter  institu- 
tion. He  was  elected  head  of  the  Paris  Municipal  School  of  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
contributed  largely  to  the  subject  of  organic  chemistry  and  devoted  especial  atten- 
tion, among  other  subjects,  to  digestion  and  fermentation. 

Julius  Sachs,  the  eminent  botanist,  was  born  at  Breslau,  October  2,  1832,  and 
died  at  WUrzburg,  May  29,  1897.  His  first  official  post  was  privat  doceut  at  Prague. 
Later  he  was  professor  of  botany  at  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Poppelsdorf  and 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  In  1867  ho  was  called  t-o  the  professorship 
of  botany  at  Wiirzburg,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  foremost  of  modern  botanists  as  an  investigator  and  teacher,  especially 
in  physiological  botany,  and  a  prolific  writer  on  botanical  subjects.  His  "Text- 
book'' is  recognized  as  a  standard  work,  and  embodies  a  great  amount  of  original 
research. 

Martin  Wilckens  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1834,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  Jnne,  1897. 
He  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  agriculture,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Prussinn  Government  made  a  large  number  of  investigations,  principally  in  the  line 
of  animal  production.  In  1872  he  was  called  to  Rostock  as  professor  of  agriculture, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  went  to  A^ienua  as  professor  of  animal  physiology  and 
animal  production  in  the  Imperial  Agricultural  High  School.  He  has  published 
numerous  works  on  agricultural  topics^  especially  animal  physiology  and  animal 
production,  the  most  important  of  which  is  perhaps  **  Gmndriaa  der  landwirthschafi- 
lichen  Hauetierhhre,"  issued  in  two  volumes  in  1888-'89.  In  1889  Professor  Wilokens 
made  an  extended  journey  through  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
American  agriculture,  visiting  many  of  the  experiment  stations.  The  resnlta  of 
this  study  are  given  in  a  book  of  292  pages,  published  in  1890,  entitled  "  Norda- 
merikanische  LandwirihuchaftJ^ 
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The  abstract  of  an  article  on  fattening  calves  (p.  169)  is  of  special  in- 
terest, since  comparatively  few  investigations  of  this  nature  have  been 
made.  In  discussions  of  the  nutrition  of  a  young  calf  Soxhlet,  who 
published  his  work  in  1878,  is  usually  cited.  lie  made  an  extended  study 
of  metabolism  with  three  calves.  The  food  and  excretory  products  were 
carefully  analyzed  and  the  respiratory  products  were  measured  with  a 
respiration  apparatus  of  the  Pettenkofer-Voit  type.  Soxhlet's  experi- 
ments were  reported  in  a  publication  of  comparatively  limited  circula- 
tion, and  are  usually  cited  from  more  or  less  complete  abstracts  in  more 
available  Journals. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  that  a  sucking  calf  closely 
resembles  a  carnivorous  animal  in  that  its  diet  consists  of  animal  food 
with  an  abundance  of  protein  and  fat,  the  time  of  digestion  is  short, 
and  the  food  is  almost  completely  digested.  In  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  carbon  consumed  the  calf  resembles  a  well-nourished  carnivorous 
animal,  and  in  the  quantity  of  protein  metabolized  and  not  excreted  it 
resembles  a  fasting  carnivorous  animal.  The  sucking  calf  was  found 
to  consume  the  same  quantity  of  dry  matter  and  one  and  a  half  times 
as  nmch  protein  as  a  full-grown  herbivorous  animal  (sheep)  of  the  same 
weight  with  a  very  abundant  diet — for  instance,  a  fattening  ration ;  but 
it  metabolizes,  t.  <?.,  excretes,  as  little  protein  as  an  herbivorous  animal 
on  a  maintenance  ration.  In  the  adult  animal  under  all  circumstances 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  protein  of  the  food  is  transformed  into 
easily  decomposable  "circubiting  protein,"  but  in  the  calf  only  a  very 
small  part.  Also,  in  an  adult  animal  the  protein  metabolized  is  at  all 
times  greater  than  the  gain  of  protein,  or,  in  other  words,  the  larger 
part  of  the  protein  of  the  food  is  transformed  into  circulating  protein 
and  the  smaller  i)art  into  protein  of  tissue;  in  the  sucking  calf  the 
reverse  was  found  true,  since  the  protein  stored  is  always  larger  than 
the  protein  metabolized,  two- thirds  of  the  protein  of  the  food  becoming 
protein  of  tissue  and  one- third  circulating  protein.  A  very  much  greater 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  is  retained  by  the  sucking  calf  than  by  the 
adult  animal. 

From  the  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  Soxhlet  computed  the 
food  consumed  and  the  metabolic  balance  for  a  calf  two  or  three  weeks 
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old  weighing  50  kg.  In  the  frequent  references  to  his  resnlts  this 
calculated  average  is  usually  quoted  instead  of  the  results  actually 
obtained. 

While  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  Soxhlet's  conclnsions,  it  would 
be  interesting  to  repeat  the  exi)oriment  and  make  others  along  similar 
lines.  A  considerable  number  of  calf-feeding  exiwriments  have  been 
made  at  the  stations,  but  almost  no  work  has  been  done  on  the  metabo 
lism  of  the  calf. 

The  interesting  investigations  by  Storch  on  the  constitution  of  the 
fat  globules  of  cow's  milk,  noticed  in  this  number  of  the  llecord,  revive 
the  old  and  now  generally  discarded  membrane  theory.  The  author 
believes  he  has  i)roved  the  existence  of  a  slimy  albuminous  membrane 
aronn<l  tlie  fat  globules.  He  has  studied  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent wa}'^  from  others.  The  conclusions  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  a 
large  amount  of  carefnlly  executed  work.  But  the  behavior  of  artificial 
emulsions,  as,  for  instance,  of  fluid  butter  fat  or  oil  with  skim  milk,  under 
conditions  sin)ilar  to  those  to  which  the  milk  was  subjected  was  not 
studied.  Many  scientists  will  hesitate  to  accept  the  theory  a<lvanced 
until  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are  specific  differences  between  the 
action  of  the  fat  globules  of  milk  and  the  fine  globules  of  iirtificial 
emulsions.  This  would  furnish  an  interesting  theme  for  further  inves- 
tigation. 
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THE  AIMS  AND  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  GERMAN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Prof.  M.  MaerckeR;  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  Ike  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Halle,  Germany. 

The  German  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  developed  from 
small  beginnings  as  a  resnlt  of  the  need  which  was  felt  for  such  insti- 
tutions. They  were  not  originally  established  by  the  State,  with  large 
revenues,  but  were  founded  with  only  small  means  by  agricultural  soci- 
eties, which  hoped  thereby  to  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture  in  its 
various  phases. 

In  Germany  we  are  indebtetl  for  the  development  of  scientific  agri- 
culture to  Justus  von  Liebig,  whose  teachings  early  became  popular 
with  the  practical  farmers  and  found  extensive  application,  although 
not  always  with  the  result  anticipated.  This  instead  of  discouraging 
agriculturists  stimulated  them  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  and  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which  Liebig's 
theory  of  manuring  led  to  disappointing  results. 

The  large  majority  of  German  agriculturists  never  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  Liebig's  mineral  theory  of  plant  nutrition,  but  the  many 
cases  of  failure  gave  rise  to  a  demand  for  some  institution  which  should 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  theory  would  lead  to  a  cer- 
tain result.  This  institution  was  found  in  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations;  and  it  is  an  indication  of  the  object  of  the  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations,  established  by  German  agriculture,  that  from  the 
first  the  solution  of  everyday  practical  questions  has  not  been  expected 
of  the  stations,  but  rather  scientific  investigation  and  demonstration  of 
the  principles  of  agriculture.  The  very  modest  means  which  agri- 
cultural societies  and  private  persons  were  able  to  provide  for  this 
j)urpose  did  not  suflice,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Sttitc  and  provincial 
governments,  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  experiment  stations 
for  the  development  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  came  to  their 
assistance  with  the  necessary  financial  support  that  the  stations  were 
able  to  conduct  their  work  in  a  satisfiictory  manner. 

Originally  the  principal  investigations  of  the  experiment  stations 
were  on  soils  and  mineral  fertilizers.  But  very  soon  exact  studies  on 
feeding  stuffs  and  animal  nutrition  were  added,  which  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  resulted  in  very  i]n])ortant  contributions  to  the  subject. 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  some  of  the  expectations  of  practical  agri- 
culturists could  not  be  immediati^ly  realized  by  the  experiment  stations, 
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because  they  were  entering  ui)on  a  hitherto  anoccupied  fiekl  of  scientific 
research  and  must  fir§t  work  out  the  scientific  principles  underlying 
agriculture  by  long,  tedious  investigations,  which  were  not  always  of 
direct  benefit  to  tlie  farmer.  For  instance,  it  was  seldom  possible  from 
simple  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  to  draw  a  reliable  conclusion  as  to 
the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  soil.  In  some  respects  the  analysis 
was  deceptive,  for  it  showed  the  total  amount  of  fertilizing  ingredients 
in  the  soil,  but  did  not  show  the  degree  of  their  solubility.  Ilenc©  it 
became  necessary  to  determine  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  different 
cultivated  plants  by  means  of  tedious,  purely  scientific  investigations 
before  it  was  possible  to  prescribe  working  rules  for  fertilizing  crops. 
This  determination  of  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  crops  formed  the 
principal  work  of  many  stations  for  two  decades,  with  the  collaboration 
of  such  eminent  scientists  as  Sachs,  Knop,  Nobbe,  Hellriegel,  and  others. 
As  a  result  these  fundamental  principles  are  now  known,  and  this  fur- 
nishes convincing  evidence  of  the  great  usefulness  of  the  experiment 
stations  to  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

Besides  the  scientific  work,  which  formed  the  principal  aim  of  most 
of  tlie  stations,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  interest  of  practical  farmers, 
for  the  stations  to  undertake  tlie  examination  of  various  agricultural 
supplies,  such  as  artificial  fertilizers,  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  and 
seeds.  As  this  work  was  supported  by  a  regular  tariff,  in  some  cases 
it  became  a  source  of  considerable  incx)me,  which  could  be  used  in  carry- 
ing on  scientific  investigations. 

Within  tlie  past  decade  there  has  been  something  of  a  reaction  against 
this  custom  of  tsiriff.  The  view  is  becoming  prevalent  that  the  dealers 
in  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs  should  not  be  recpiired  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  experiment  stations  by  the  payment  of  a  tariff  for 
analyses  of  their  goods.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  allegation  that  the 
experiment  stations,  by  drawing  a  part  of  their  income  from  the  dealers 
in  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  are  placed  under  any  obligations  to 
these  dealers,  for  the  experiment  stations  have  always  carried  on  this 
work  in  a  scientific  and  impartial  manner.  But  it  is  rightfully  held 
that  it  places  the  experiment  stations  in  an  undignified  and  somewhat 
embarrassing  position,  in  that  they  are  not  independent,  but  must  look 
to  the  dealers  and  the  industries  quite  largely  for  their  8upi)ort. 
Accordingly  the  appropriations  for  the  experiment  stations  from  the 
State  and  the  province  have  been  increased,  so  that  the  sfAtions  have 
become,  as  they  should  be,  entirely  independent. 

In  the  present  status  of  the  experiment-station  movement  it  may  be 
difficult  to  understand  this  condition  in  other  countries,  but  it  is 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  German  experiment  station8,'as  stated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  are  not  federal  but  private  institutions 
with  limited  means. 

We  will  now  consider  the  separate  branches  of  the  work  of  the  sta- 
tions and  the  tendencies  which  have  been  apparent. 
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CONTROL  WORK  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  fertilizer  control. — At  tlie  beginniDfi:  of  trade  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizers the  fertilizer  control  consisted  of  a  so-called  warehouse  control. 
The  dealer  in  artificial  fertilizers  stored  his  supply  in  a  warehouse  and 
sold  from  this  warehouse  to  the  farmers  in  his  vicinity.  The  experi- 
ment station  in  .that  locality  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  dealer, 
by  which  the  station  representative  wjis  allowed  to  enter  the  warehouse 
at  any  time  and  take  samples  for  analysis  and  the  station  received  a 
lump  sum  for  this  control.  Furthermore,  each  purchaser  of  commercial 
fertilizers  from  this  dealer  was  entitled  to  an  analysis  at  the  station 
free  of  charge,  and  it  was  this  that  gave  the  farmer  safety  in  buying 
fertilizers.  But  the  fact  that  the  experiment  stations  constantly  con- 
trolled the  stock  of  the  dealers  gave  the  farmers  a  certain  feeling  of 
confidence,  so  that  in  most  cases  they  soon  omitted  having  the  control 
analyses  made.  This  naturally  opened  the  way  to  dishonest  dealers 
and  defeated  the  purpose  of  the  control.  The  result  was  that  the  con- 
trol was  disregarded,  and  farmers  selected  dealers  who  had  the  best 
reputation  for  honesty.  Latterly  the  warehouse  control  has  been  given 
up.  This  had  ceased  to  be  of  importance,  as  the  dealers  now  rarely 
warehouse  their  goods.  But  the  stations  did  not  withdraw  entirely 
from  control  contracts  with  fertilizer  manufacturers  and  fertilizer  deal- 
ers. These  contracts  retained  the  right  of  the  farmer  who  bought 
goods  of  the  respective  dealers  and  manufacturers  to  hav«  analyses  of 
the  fertilizers  made  free,  and  the  dealers  agreed  to  accept  as  binding 
the  analysis  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station.  The  dealers  pay 
a  stipulated  tariff  for  the  analyses  to  the  station  or  the  agricultural 
board  which  established  the  station.  This  tariff  is  suflicient  to  cover 
only  the  cost  of  making  the  analysis.  Hence  the  experiment  stations 
receive  no  subsidy  from  the  fertilizer  manufa<;turers  or  dealers,  and  are 
Consequently  entirely  independent.  Such  a  control  might  be  held  to 
be  superfluous,  as  without  it  the  farmer  could  have  the  goods  he  buys 
analyzed  at  any  experiment  station,  if  he  wished.  If,  however,  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  an  analysis  free  of  charge,  he  will  avail  himself  of 
it  more  frequently,  and  the  control  will  therefore  prote(;t  the  small 
farmers.  The  expense  of  analysis  would  be  too  great  for  the  small 
fanners,  who  buy  only  small  amounts  of  fertilizer. 

It  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  experiment  stations  that  tlu»  trade  in 
commercial  fertilizers  has  been  placed  on  a  comparatively  solid  basis, 
by  which  fertilizers  are  everywhere  sold  on  their  content  of  valuable 
constituents.  In  selling  fertilizers  in  Germany  a  guaranty  is  given  of 
the  percentage  of  water-soluble,  citrate-soluble,  and  total  phosphoric 
acid;  of  nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  nitrate  or  ammonia,  and  of  potash, 
lime,  or  other  constituents.  Special  mixed  fertilizers,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  wheat  fertilizer,  beet  fertilizer,  grass  fertilizer,  etc.,  which 
were  formerly  common,  are  now  unknown  in  Germany.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  experiment  stations  the  German  farmer  lias  reached 
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the  point  where  he  prepares  his  own  mixed  fertilizers  for  special  pur- 
poses from  the  separate  constituents.  This  is  the  rational  metbody  for 
a  general  fertilizer  mixture  which  may  be  well  suited  for  one  purpose 
is  absolutely  unfitted  for  another.  An  ordinary  mixed  fertilizer  which, 
for  instance,  furnishes  the  phosphoric  acid  indicated  for  wheat,  when 
used  on  a  soil  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  would  be  a  great  waste  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  but  on  a  soil  poor  in  phosphoric  acid  would  furnish  too 
little  of  that  ingredient. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  control  work  of  the  ex])eriment  stations 
in  Germany  in  recent  years  may  be  gained  from  the  following  statement 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  are  no  compiled  statistics  except  for 
the  Prussian  stations,  from  which  the  following  figures  are  taken. 
Thirty  experiment  stations  in  Prussia  examined — 

Samples  of  affricultural  suppUea. 

In  1892 58,268 

In  1893 70,682 

In  1894 102,176 

There  .are  in  (lermaiiy  60  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  if  we 
assume  that  the  activity  of  thoso  outside  of  Prussia  is  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  Prussian  stations  we  get  the  following  totals  and  averages: 

In  1892,  97,133  samples,  or  1,943  per  station. 
In  1893,  117,803  samples,  or  2,356  per  station. 
In  1894,  170,293  samples,  or  3,40(>  per  station. 

Of  these  examinations,  about  62,000  were  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  to  what  an  extent  the  control  has 
increased  from  year  to  year.  Between  1892  and  1894  it  nearly  doubled, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a  still 
greater  increase  in  the  number  of  examinations. 

It  might  be  thought  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  passage  of  laws 
in  Germany  against  the  adulteration  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs, 
such  as  have  been  enacted  in  Belgium,  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  With  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  trade  in  commercial  fertilizers  and  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs,  only  a  certain  part  is  controlled  under  the  present  con- 
ditions, and  the  small  farmers  especially  are  largely  deprived  of  the 
advantages  of  a  fertilizer  and  feeding  stufts  control.  For  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  this  class  of  farmers  a  law  should  be  passed  in 
Germany  to  regulate  the  trade  in  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs.  This 
is  especially  necessary  to  the  farmer  in  the  present  state  of  agricultural 
depression. 

The  control  work  in  the  interest  of  the  practical  farmers  will  always 
remain  a  very  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations,  although  the  scientific  work  of  the  experiment  stations 
should  by  no  means  be  subordinated  to  this.  With  the  enormous 
annual  increase  in  this  control  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  control  work  and  scientific  investigation  can  not 
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remain  permanently  united;  for  in  time  the  control  will  reach  such 
proi)ortion8  that  the  strength  of  one  man  will  be  insufficient  to  direct 
both  branches.  Accordingly  in  the  case  of  several  German  stations 
the  control  work  has  already  been  separated  from  the  scientific  work, 
forming  an  independent  division.  Examples  of  this  are  Gottingen, 
Ilalle,  and  Moeckern.  This  course  will  probably  be  followed  by  most  of 
the  experiment  stations  in  the  future.  These  divisions  might  be  made 
independent  control  stations,  to  which  should  fall  only  the  examination 
of  agricultural  supplies;  but  their  connection  with  scientific  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  has  so  many  advantages  that  it  is  assuredly 
to  be  preferred.  When,  for  instance,  the  assistants  in  a  control  station 
are  required  to  make  the  same  determinations  year  after  year  in  a 
mechanical  manner,  this  monotonous  work  will  tend  unavoidably  to 
cripple  their  mental  x)erception  and  acuteness,  while  the  assistants  con- 
nected with  a  scientific  experiment  station  have  a  variety  of  work  and 
can  take  an  active  part  in  the  scientific  promotion  of  agriculture. 
Their  field  of  observation  tliereby  becomes  broader  and  their  fondness 
for  the  work  increases. 

The  feeding  Hiuffs  control. — This  is  carried  on  similarly  to  the  fertilizer 
control  and  has  met  with  the  same  success.  But  it  required  greater 
eflbrts  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  get  the  trade 
in  feeding  stuffs  upon  a  proper  basis.  While  the  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers of  fertilizers  were  quick  to  offer  a  guaranty  for  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  their  goods  (nitrogen,  i)hosphoric  acid,  potash,  etc.),  tbis  was 
obtained  for  the  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  only  after  a  long  contest. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  not  nearly  all  has  been  accomplished  for 
the  trade  in  feeding  stuffs  that  is  to  be  desired.  About  six  years  ago 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  carried  their  point,  requiring  that 
concentrated  feeding  stuffs  rich  in  protein  and  fat,  c.  </.,  cotton-seed 
meal,  peanut  meal,  ra])o  cake,  and  similar  oil  cakes,  should  be  bought 
and  sold  on  a  guarantijcd  content  of  protein  and  fat,  and  that  on 
the  basis  of  the  analysis  the  farmer  should  receive  an  indemnity  for 
any  deficiency  in  the  percentage  of  these  two  constituents.  In  the  case 
of  other  feeding  stuffs,  as  wheat  bran  and  rye  bran,  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  secure  such  an  arrangement  and  the  trade  in  these  impor- 
tant feeding  stuffs  is  at  present  attended  with  great  uncertainty.  In 
general  adulteration  and  contamination  of  feeding  stufi's  is  much  more 
common  than  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  as  men- 
tioned above,  the  provisions  are  such  as  to  insure  comparative  safety. 
Along  this  line  the  experiment  stations  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight  with 
the  dealers,  and  at  the  present  time  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  control 
work  of  the  stations  has  to  do  with  concentrated  feeding  stutt's  rather 
than  with  commercial  fertilizers.  That  in  the  end  the  result  will  be  sat- 
isfactory is  not  to  bo  doubted;  but  it  will  require  all  the  energy  of  the 
experiment  stations  in  cooperation  with  the  x)ractical  fanners  to  put 
the  matter  on  the  pro])er  basis. 

The  seed  eontroL — This  branch  of  the  control  is  comparatively  new 
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and  is  not  exercised  by  all  of  the  experiment  stations  in  Oermany.  As 
it  is  more  botanical  than  chemical,  it  is  in  its  details  outside  of  the 
scope  of  agricultural  chemists.  Consequently  as  soon  as  the  seed  con- 
trol had  assumed  considerableproportions  there  was  a  general  tendency 
to  assign  it  to  a  separate  divisiou  of  the  experiment  stations  or  to 
special  seed-control  stations. 

The  union  of  the  seed-control  stations,  with  the  agricultural-chemical 
experiment  stations  is  not  as  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  the  fertilizer 
and  feeding  stuffs  control.  The  director  and  assistants  in  the  seed- 
control  station  are  not  chemists  but  botanists,  and  hence  are  not  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  other  work  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
station.  On  this  account,  there  are  many  independent  seed-control 
stations  in  Germany,  for  instance,  at  Tharand,  Kiel,  and  Breslau,  among 
others;  and  there  are  also  several  independent  botanical  divisions  of 
experiment  stations,  as  at  Ualle,  Moeckern,  etc. 

The  seed  control,  like  the  control  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stufl^ 
increases  from  year  to  year.  This  is  very  desirable,  as  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  seed  control  there  was  great  risk  in  buying  seeds. 
In  Germany  l^rofessor  Nobbe,  of  Tharand,  deserves  to  be  called  the 
father  of  this  highly  beneficial  branch  of  station  work. 

Control  of  dairy  products, — This  branch  of  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  is  an  entirely  new  one.  The  progress  made 
in  the  field  of  dairying  has  compelled  the  farmers  to  cooperate  with 
each  other  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  and  in  disposing  of 
them.  The  incentive  to  this  canie  through  the  invention  of  the  cen- 
trifugal separator,  which  made  it  possible  to  handle  almost  any  amount 
of  milk  in  a  creamery  and  to  make  butter  cheaper  than  the  farmer  could 
do  it.  Moreover,  in  Germany  the  re<iuirements  as  to  the  quality  of 
butter  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  small  farmer  who  is  not 
in  a  position  to  make  a  uniformly  good  butter,  year  in  and  year  out, 
can  not  fulfill  them.  To  this  was  added  the  competition  of  oleomargarm 
with  butter,  and  the  adulteration  of  butter  with  margarin,  which  neces- 
sitated the  strictest  possible  control  of  the  trade  in  butter  in  order  to 
stamp  out  as  far  as  posible  fraudulent  trade  in  oleoraargarin.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  must  be  acknowledged,  this  competition  is  by  no  means  sup- 
pressed to  the  extent  that  it  should  be.  In  spite  of  the  private  control, 
a  legal  regulation  with  severe  penalties  has  been  shown  to  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

These  conditions  showed  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  agencies 
for  the  protection  of  the  dairy  interests,  which  was  met  in  part  by  estab- 
lishing dairy  divisions  in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  in  part 
by  establishing  special  dairy  experiment  stations.  These  not  only  exer- 
cise a  control  over  the  dairy  products  but  also  work  for  the  promotion 
of  the  science  of  dairying.  Bacteriology  has  found  an  important  plaice 
m  connection  with  this  dairy  work  and  may  be  exx>ected  to  solve  many 
problems  m  this  field. 
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The  control  work  in  dairy  lines  extends  in  various  directions.  Where 
numerous  farmers  supply  milk  to  a  creamery  for  butter  making,  it  is 
obvious  that  every  farmer  should  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  fUt  content 
of  the  milk  furnished  by  him.  Consequently  the  payment  for  milk 
according  to  its  fat  content  has  become  quite  general  and  the  majority 
of  creameries,  for  instance,  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Prussian 
Province  of  Saxony,  have  their  milk  tested  for  fat  regularly  at  the  dairy 
experiment  stations  or  dairy  divisions.  For  this  purpose  each  creamery 
on  certain  days  takes  small  samples  of  the  milk  brought  by  each  patron 
and  sends  these  samples  to  the  experiment  station  for  analysis. 

The  dairy  division  of  the  experiment  stallion  at  Utille  made  in  this 
way  some  20,000  analyses  of  milk  for  fat  during  the  past  year,  and  the 
number  will  probably  increase  to  30,000  the  present  year.  The  test  is 
made  by  WoUny's  refractrometer  method,  which  has  been  found  to  be 
the  best  for  examination  on  a  large  scale. 

The  examination  of  samples  of  butter  for  adulteration,  etc.,  also 
naturally  falls  to  the  dairy  exi>eriment  station.  As  this  dairy  work  has 
as  yet  assumed  considerable  proportions  in  only  a  few  States  in  Ger- 
many, it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  near  future  will  bring  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  work  required  of  the  experiment  stations,  which  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  can  not  neglect  to  take  up.    * 

STUDIES  OF  THE  FERTILIZER  RBC^UIREMENTS  OP  THE   SOIL. 

The  a^jrioultural  experiment  stations  mmt  by  their  analytical  work 
determine  far  tJte  fanner  the  condition  of  hi^  soil  as  to  the  fertilizin<j 
ingredients  it  cmitains  and  its  fertilizer  requirements. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  could 
do  work  in  this  held  which  was  directly  beneficial.  It  was  first  neces- 
sary to  settle  many  preliminary  (juestions  before  advice  could  be  given 
with  some  degree  of  certainty  as  to  the  result.  For  a  time  too  much 
was  expected  of  the  chemical  examination  and  too  great  stress  wiis  laid 
on  the  composition  of  the  soil.  It  is  true  that  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil  depends  upon  the  presence  of  certain  cpiantities  of  definite  con- 
stituents, which  are  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  but  without  cer- 
tain physical  properties  a  soil  with  the  best  conditions  as  to  fertilizer 
constituents  cannot  be  relief  upon  to  show  satisfactory  productiveness. 
Consequently,  it  very  soon  became  necessary  for  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations  to  elaborate  methods  for  the  physical  examination 
of  soils  as  well  as  for  chemical  analysis  j  and  on  this  problem  the  experi- 
ment stations  are  still  industriously  working  to  day. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  physical  properties  of  cultivated 
soils  are  of  equal  importance  with  the  chemical  composition,  and  no  agri- 
cultural chemist  would  to  day  take  exception  to  this.  Often  chemical  and 
physical  problems  are  closely  connected  with  each  other.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  lime  question,  which  is  at  present  the  important  question 
relating  to  soils.    In  this  very  matter  one-sided  chemical  investigation 
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was  decidedly  detrimental  aud  for  a  time  delayed  the  development  of 
agriculture.  By  chemical  analysis  fully  as  much  lime  was  found  in 
many  soils  as  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  other  plant  nutrients,  aud  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that  manuring  with  lime  was  no  more  necessary 
than  manuring  with  other  ingredients.  This  conclusion  was  far  from 
correct,  and  it  was  found  in  the  course  of  time  that  the  lime  question 
was  for  the  larger  part  of  the  soils  of  Germany  the  all-important  one, 
inasmuch  as  lime  is  not  only  an  essential  plant  nutrient,  but  is  also  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the  physical  properties  aud 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  soil.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  system  of  potash  manurnig  tested  in  Germany  by 
Schultz-Lupitz  first  showed  superior  results  when  the  potash  manur- 
ing in  sandy  and  heavy  soils  was  accompanied  by  a  sufHcient  applica- 
tion of  lime.  Most  of  the  directions  for  fertilizing  soils  which  did  not 
actually  show  a  large  excess  of  lime  became  fully  effec».tive  only  when 
the  soil  was  given  a  good  dressing  of  lime.  The  promotion  of  our 
knowledge  in  regard  to  lime  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  before  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  and  has  been 
taken  up  on  a  large  scale  in  Germany.  Fortunately  the  poverty  of  a 
soil  in  lime  can  be  determined  with  accunicy  by  chemical  analysis  and 
by  determining  the  different  forms  in  which  the  lime  is  present.   - 

Although  in  some  respects  soil  analysis  leaves  much  to  be  desire<l,  it 
is  reliable  in  studying  the  lime  question,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to 
make  an  examination  of  a  soil  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  defi- 
cient in  lime.  To  this  end  most  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
have  already  made  extensive  investigations  on  the  lime  content  of 
soils,  and  where  a  deficiency  in  lime  has  been  found  the  region  has  been 
searched  for  deposits  of  lime  and  marl  to  correct  this  deficiency.  TLe 
results  which  have  followed  this  line  of  station  work  in  most  pai'ts  of 
Germany  have  been  of  the  highest  value. 

For  other  purposes  soil  analysis  is  comparatively  seldom  required  of 
the  stations.  For  ascertaining  the  nitrogen  requirements  of  the  soil, 
for  instance,  soil  analysis  is  almost  never  resorted  to,  for  it  is  known 
that  with  the  exception  of  certain  peaty  soils  all  cultivated  agricultural 
soils  in  Germany  show  a  pronounced  deficiency  in  nitrogen,  so  that  the 
use  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  Germany  is  very  general. 

A  more  important  question  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  solved, 
is  the  determination  of  the  need  of  soils  for  phosphoric  acid.  Simple 
chemical  analysis  is  for  this  purpose  almost  useless,  although  when  only 
a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  is  found  in  a  soil  it  is  of  course  very  evident 
that  the  soil  needs  phosphoric  acid.  But  when  chemical  analysis  shows 
the  soil  to  be  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
sod  may  not  need  phosphoric  acid  badly.  The  phosphoric  aeid  m  such 
a  soil  may  be  in  very  insoluble  fo:m,  and  so  render  heavy  manuring 
with  i^hosphoric  acid  necessary.  This  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the 
requirements  of  the  soil  for  phosphoric  acid  leads  farmers  to  apply  an 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side.    Consequently 
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there  18  without  doubt  often  a  great  waste  of  phosphoric  acid  in  Ger- 
many, representing  a  large  cost  to  farmers.  Hence  it  becomes  a  very 
important  function  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  to  elaborate 
a  method  by  which  the  degree  of  solubility  or  <availability  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  soil  can  be  accurately  estimated  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  phosphoric  acid  is  really  required,  and  if  so  whether  a 
light  or  heavy  application  is  called  for. 

As  compared  with  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  chemical 
soil  analysis  is  more  reliable  in  the  case  of  potash  in  showing  the 
amount  available;  although  in  this  case  chemical  analysis  is  really 
unnecessary  as  it  may  be  replaced  by  physical  analysis.  If  it  is  found 
by  the  physical-mechanical  analysis  that  a  soil  has  a  large  amount  of 
dust-like  fine  earth,  it  can  be.  concluded  with  certainty  that  the  soil 
does  not  require  heavy  applications  of  potash .  The  fine  earth  separated 
by  the  elutriator  consists  as  a  rule  of  large  quantities  of  residues  of 
potash-containing  rocks;  and  only  a  soil  poor  in  tine  earth  will  show 
poverty  in  potash.  Hence  chemical  analysis  has  only  a  small  applica- 
tion in  this  field,  as  it  can  be  easily  and  accurately  determined  by  other 
means  w^hether  or  not  a  soil  is  in  need  of  potash  fertilizers. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  STATIONS  TO  THE  FARMERS  AND  TO  THE 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  FARM  PRACTICE. 

The  experiment  stations  should  advise  the  farmers  on  all  general  ques- 
tions ^  and  should  give  to  practice  the  necessary  basis  for  a  rational  farm 
management, 

A  broad  field  is  here  presented  to  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, from  which  only  a  few  examples  will  be  cited. 

The  feeding  of  farm  animals  is  at  present  far  from  being  understood, 
and  the  practical  farmers  have  by  no  means  applied  the  investigations 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  this  line  to  the  same  extent  that  they 
have  those  in  the  fertilizing  of  crops.  This  is  true  in  spite  of  tlie  fact 
that  the  rational  nutrition  of  farm  animals  is  equally  as  important  to 
agricultural  i)roduction  as  the  rational  use  of  fertilizers.  The  experi- 
ment stations  are  in  a  position  to  assist  the  farmers  to  feed  in  a  more 
rational  manner,  and  on  the  basis  of  investigations  in  animal  nutrition 
rations  can  be  calculated  with  comparative  certainty  as  to  the  result 
which  will  follow  their  use,  often  with  much  more  certainty  and  relia- 
bility than  in  the  case  of  questions  of  manuring,  in  which  many  uncer- 
tain factors  enter  whose  effect  can  not  be  estimated. 

A  profitable  line  of  work  for  the  experiment  stations  is  therefore  the 
collection  of  information  from  farmers  on  the  methods  of  feeding  which 
they  follow;  and  on  the  basis  of  this  it  will  be  found  in  many  cases 
that  the  principles  of  rational  feeding  are  imperfectly  understood.  In 
place  of  the  faulty  rations  employed  by  them,  which  in  some  cases  will 
be  found  insufficient,  in  others  wasteful,  and  in  others  one-sided,  new 
rations  should  be  calculated  and  recommended  to  the  farmers. 
4513— No.  2 2 
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Tlie  writer  cau  8[>eak  iii  this  matter  from  personal  experience  as  he 
is  called  upon  to  calculate  from  500  to  600  rations  for  farmers  annually. 
Where  the  advice  given  has  been  followed,  favorable  results  have  been 
obtained  in  every  case.  As  a  result  of  using  the  rations  calculated  by 
the  Halle  Exi)eriment  Station,  the  milk  production,  for  instance,  has  in 
some  cases  been  increased  1 J  liters  per  cow  daily  without  materially 
increasing  the  cost  of  the  ration.  The  usefulness  of  this  work  led  the 
Prussian  (rovernment  to  recommend  all  the  larger  experiment  stations 
to  take  it  up;  and  the  calculation  of  feeding  rations  at  present  consti- 
tutes a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  most  of  the  stations. 

A  similar  line  of  activity  is  oi)en  to  the  experiment  stations  in  study- 
ing the  practice  in  using  fertilizers.  The  agricultural  depression 
makes  it  important  to  investigate  the  means  by  which  agricultural 
production  cau  be  cheapened,  and  in  this  a  rational  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  is  of  first  importance.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
artificial  fertilizers  were  first  learned  on  a  broad  scale  in  Germany; 
but  the  results  of  trials  of  guano,  Chile  saltpeter,  and  phosphates 
led  to  an  extravagant  use  of  them.  With  the  former  high  prices  of 
(Agricultural  jjroducts  the  exi)ense  of  this  could  be  borne,  but  with  the 
present  prices  wasteful  practice  in  the  use  of  fertilizers  must  be 
guarded  against.  Hence  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  experiment  sta- 
tions to  investigate  to  what  extent  and  with  what  crops  the  excessive 
use  of  fertilizers  is  practiced,  and  to  prescribe  means  for  its  correction. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  diminution  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  in  all  cases.  There  are  extensive 
regions  in  (iermany  where  comparatively  little  commercial  fertilizer  is 
used,  and  this  is  true  in  the  regions  where  the  soils  are  esi)ecially 
responsive  to  fertilizers.  Among  the  latter  are  principally  the  sandy 
soils,  on  which  we  have  learned  to  produce  surprisingly  large  crops 
with  the  aid  of  commercial  fertilizers.  In  the  trials  by  Schultz  Lupitz 
of  potash  salts  in  conne<;tion  with  the  cultivation  of  nitrogen-gathering 
plants,  the  yield  of  sandy  soils  was  increased  one-third  on  the  average, 
and  the  cost  of  production  thereby  materially  cheapened. 

The  amount  of  potash  salts  used  has  increased  from  30,000,000  lbs. 
in  1882  to  over  400,000,000  lbs.  in  1896;  but  it  is  calculated  that  if 
an  adequate  amount  of  potash  were  applied  to  all  the  soils  which  require 
potash  the  annual  consumption  of  these  materials  would  amount  to 
some  1,700,000,000  lbs.  It  is  an  important  matter  for  the  exi)eriment 
stations  to  encourage  this  use  of  potash  salts  wherever  potash  is  indi- 
cated as  neeiled. 

The  case  is  similar  with  lime.  Lime  is  the  basis  of  all  culture  and 
of  sttL*cessful  farming,  and  the  effective  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in 
soils  deficient  in  lime  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Therefore  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  exi>eriment  stations  to  determine  the  localities  where  lime 
is  deficient,  and  to  urge  that  liming  be  practiced  much  more  extensively 
than  formerly.  They  should  not  rest  until  this  question  is  solved  to 
the  advantage  of  agricultunU  production. 
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Another  field  of  practical  work  for  the  experiment  stations  is  the 
introduction  of  species  of  agricultural  plants  especially  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  soil  oonditions.  The  farmer  is  very  conservative  in  this 
respect,  and  is  induced  with  difficulty  to  cultivate  a  new  species.  The 
agricultural  experiment  stations  should  make  the  necessary  studies  in 
this  line,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  sliould  recommend  to  the  farmer  the 
kiuds  to  be  grown  and  endeavor  to  bring  about  their  cultivation. 

Another  branch  of  the  advisory  work  of  the  stations  relates  to  the 
iDJuries  to  plants,  which  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  have  increased 
more  and  more  in  recent  years.*  This  naturally  includes  advice  in 
regard  to  the  injuries  to  agricultural  plants  by  industries. 
[Conoladed  iu  uext  uuiiiber.J 
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CHEKISTRT. 

The  deteniuiiati<m  of  citiate-soliible  phosphoric  acid  in 
Thomas  slag;  O.  Bottcher  {Chem.  Ztg.^  :il  (7.^!^^),  JNo.  19^  pp. 
i6'N,  Ifi!)). — ^A  brief  statement  of  Wagner  s  method  for  the  detei'miiia- 
tiou  of  citrate-solnble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  several  proposed  sabstitutes,  which  are  claimed  to  be 
simpler  and  equally  reliable. 

(1)  Dissolve  5  gm.  of  the  slag  in  ammoninm  citrate  according  to 
Wagner.  To  50  cc.  of  this  citrate  solntion  in  a  platinum  dish  add  a 
spoonfnl  of  nitrate  of  soda,  evaporate  to  dryness,  incinerate,  moisten 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry  for  2  hours  to  render  the  silica  insol- 
uble. Dissolve  the  residue  iu  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat, 
dilute  with  water,  filter,  wivsh  with  hot  water,  and  in  the  filtrate  deter- 
mine the  phosphoric  acid  by  the  citrate  method. 

(2)  In  50  cc.  of  the  Wagner  citrate  solution  of  slag,  precipitate  the 
phosphoric  acid  directly  by  the  citrate  method,  filter  through  a  paiier 
filter,  wash  with  5  i)er  cent  ammonia  water,  incinerate  the  moist  filter 
in  a  platinum  crucible.  Dissolve  the  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
aid  of  heat,  filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  and  determine  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  citrate  method. 

(3)  Instead  of  incinerating  the  moist  filter  above,  dry  at  120^  and 
then  proceed  as  directed. 

It  has  been  objected  that  in  this  modified  citrate  method  the  pyro- 
phosphate is  not  completely  reconverted  into  the  orthophosphate  and 
hence  low  results  are  obtained.  The  untenableness  of  this  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  (2)  and  (3)  give  concordant  results,  while  one  does  and 
the  other  does  not  contain  the  pyrophosphate  to  be  reconverted  during 
the  process.  To  further  disprove  the  validity  of  the  objection  a  given 
weight  of  the  pyrophosphate  was  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
made  up  to  500  cc.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  determined  by  the  citrate 
method,  in  some  ])ortions  directly,  in  othei*s  after  boiling  with  fhmmg 
nitric  acid.    The  results  in  the  two  cases  agreed  closely. 

As  a  result  of  his  researches  the  author  concludes  that  the  ordinary 
citrate  method,  as  applied  in  the  determiuatiou  of  water  soluble  and 
total  phosphoric  acid  in  other  fertilizers,  need  not  be  modified  m 
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order  to  determine  citrate  soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas  slag. — 

J.  T.  ANDERSON. 

Investigations  on  arabinose,  Berthelot  and  Andre  (Compt 
Rend.  Aead.  8ci.  PariSy  123  (1896),  p.  6J35).— The  pentoses  are  char- 
acterized by  their  easy  conversion  into  fnrfnrol.  This  reaction  takes 
place  with  scarcely  any  absorption  of  heat.  Both  arabinose  and  fiir- 
farol  are  endothermic  componnda  with  almost  identical  heat  absorption. 
The  anthors  investigated  the  action  of  water  and  acids  of  varying  con- 
centration on  fnrfnrol  and  arabinose  both  in  the  closed  tube  and  with 
distillation  of  the  volatile  products.  They  determined  humus  sub- 
stance, fnrfnrol,  formic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxid,  and  conclude  that  with 
acids  arabinose  exhibits  three  reactions:  (1)  The  formation  of  furfurol. 
This  distinguishes  the  pentoses  from  the  glucoses.  (2)  The  formation 
of  humic  acid.  Considerable  quantities  are  formed  when  the  operation 
is  conducted  in  a  closed  vessel.  Concentrated  acids  convert  almost  all 
thecarlK)n  of  both  sugars  into  humic  acid.  (3)  The  slow  formation  of 
carbon  dioxid.     This  is  a  new  property  common  to  both  pentoses  and 

glucoses.— W.  H.  KRUG. 

The  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  by  alkalies,  F.  Framm 

(Arch,  geftam.  Physiol  [PJIuger]^  64  (1896),  No.  1,  p.  575;  Chem.  Centr. 
Blj  1896,  IT,  No.  17,  p.  824).— The  intensity  of  the  color  obtained  by 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  carbohydrates  in  Moore's  test  depends  on 
the  temperature  and  the  amount  of  alkali.  Light  is  without  intluence, 
but  the  coloration  is  prevented  by  passing  air  or  oxygen  through  the 
alkaline  sugar  solution,  provided  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above 
450.  (1)  d-Glucose.  Addition  of  air  hast-eus  the  reaction  with  the 
formation  of  formic  acid  and  aldehyde.  (2)  Galactose.  The  reaction 
is  hastened  by  the  oxygen,  much  formic  acid  being  formed.  (3) 
tf-Froctose.  The  influence  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  is  much  more 
energetic,  and  formic  acid  is  the  sole  product  of  oxidation.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  lactic  acid  was  never  found  among  the  products 
of  oxidation  when  air  was  present,  while  it  is  always  produced  in  its 
absence.— w.  H.  krug. 

TheprogresB  of  agricnltnral  chemistry  during  the  last  25  years,  M.  Makr('kkk 
{Ber,  deuU  ekem,  (ieseU.,  SO  ( 1897),  p.  464;  Neue  Zisckr,  liUbenz.  Ind.y  SS  {1S9?),  Nos.  14, 
pp.  155-156;  15,  pp,  165-168), 

On  the  ccnstitiition  of  phosphorous  acid,  A.  Michakus  and  T.  Dkckkk  (fier. 
dent.  chem.  GetelL,  SO  {1897),  No,  S,  pp.  lOOS-1009). 

On  die  occurrence  and  identificatiou  of  iodin  in  hair,  W.  IIowald  {/Jschr. 
pkyaiol  Chem,,  ^S,  No,  S,  pp,  909-^5), 

To  what  are  the  poisonous  properties  of  waU  papers  due?  B.  (Josio  and  O. 
Emmerung  {Ber,  deut,  dhm,  Geseli,,  SO  (1897),  No.  8,  pp,  1024-1026), 

The  carbohydrate  group  in  the  protein  molecule,  N.  Krawkow  {Arch,  gesam. 
Phiftiol  [PflUger'i,  65  {1897),  No,  5-6,  pp,  281-298). 

On  the  source  and  occurrence  of  levulose  in  manufactured  products,  H.  C. 
Gkerligs  {Med.  Fro€/8ta.  Suikerriet  West  Jara,  No.  29, pp.  S7;  reprint  from  Arch.  Jara 
Smkmnd.,  1897,  No.  7). 

On  the  preparation  of  artificial  starch  grains  or  apherocrystals,  O.  IUttscfiij 
{Ferhandl.  natur.  med.  Ver.  Heidelberg.,  n.  aer.,  5  {1897),  No.  5,  pp.  457-472). 
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On  the  determination  in  the  wet  way  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  organic  aub- 
stances,  P.  Fuetsch  {Ann.  Chem,  i*.  P/iy«.,  294,  pp.  79-88). 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  nitrates  and  nitrous  acid,  B.  GrCtzner  {Arch. 
Pharm.,  2S5  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  Ul-246). 

An  automatic  titration  apparatus,  Prters  and  RosT  {Chem.  Zig.,  SI  (1897),  Xo. 
S6f  p.  S51,  Jig.  i).— The  vessel  intended  to  hold  the  standard  liquid  resembles  a  Wolffs 
flask  with  3  necks,  through  one  of  which  the  burette  stem  enters,  through  another 
the  overflow  tube,  and  to  the  third  a  rubber  bulb  is  attached.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  burette  is  the  bulb  at  the  top,  which  serves  as  an  overflow  attach- 
ment,  and  the  tube  connecting  this  bulb  with  the  supply  flask.  Pressure  on  the 
rubber  bulb  fills  the  burette  to  the  overflow,  then  when  the  overflow  tube  is  opened 
the  excess  of  liquid  runs  hack  into  the  supply  flask,  leaving  the  column  of  liquid  in 
the  burette  standing  exactly  at  zero. — j.  t.  axderson. 

A  small  vacuum  apparatus,  Haussman  ( Chem.  Ztg.,  SI  {1897),  No.  SG^p,  352,  fig,  1).— 
The  evaporating  vessel  consists  of  a  porcelain  cylinder  with  the  upper  rim  flanged, 
to  which  closely  fits  a  glass  funnel,  provided  with  a  T-tube  and  connected  thereby 
with  on  exhaust  pump.    The  cylinder  is  made  to  fit  into  an  ordinary  water  bath  — 

J.  T.  ANDERSON. 

A  new  wash  bottle  with  stopcock  and  ventilating  closure  for  the  preven- 
tion of  evaporation  and  fouling  of  the  wash  liquid,  M.  Stuul  ( Chem.  Zig. ,  21{  1897), 
No.  40,  p.  39G,fig.  i).— The  apparatus  is  in  two  i^ieces,  the  flask  with  the  att^icbed  i 
mouth  tube  in  one  and  the  stopper  and  delivery  tube  in  the  other.  In  the  side  of  | 
the  hollow-ground  stopper  is  a  hole,  which  when  opposite  the  mouth  tnbe  allows 
counnnnication  with  the  interior  of  the  flask.  A  slight  turn  of  the  delivery  tnbe 
closes  the  flask  securely.— j.  t.  anderbon.  i 

A  stirrer  for  laboratories,  A.  Prager  {Cheni.  Zig.,  SI  {1897),  No.  88,  p.  S79,fig.l).— 
A  horizontal  shaft,  arranged  for  either  hand  or  machine  power,  carries  any  desired 
number  of  conical  cogwheels.  These  work  into  other  conical  cogwheels  whose  axes 
are  vertical  and  carry  clamps  for  holding  the  stirring  rods. — .i.  t.  anderson. 

A  stirring  machine  for  laboratories,  A.  Prager  {Chem.  Zig.,  SI  {1897),  No.SS, 
p.  379,  fig.  1). 

An  outline  of  the  theory  of  solution  and  its  results,  J.  L.  R.  Morgan  {Netr 
York:  John  Wiley  <f-  Sons.    London:  Chapman  </•  ffiU,  1897,  pp.  03). 

The  principles  of  mathematical  chemistry,  G.  Helm  (New  York:  John  IJlley  4' 
Sons.  London:  Chapman  <f-  Uill,  1897,  pp,  SS8,  figs.  i7).— Translated  from  the  German 
by  J.  L.  R.  Morgan. 

Handbook  for  the  bio-chemical  laboratory,  J.  A.  Mandel  (A"e?p  York:  J.  Wileg 
if-  Honn.  London:  Chapman  tf-  Hart,  1890,  pp.  i6?7).— Methods  of  preparation  and  tests 
for  a  number  of  compounds. 

BOTAHY. 

On  the  action  of  light  on  diastase  and  its  biological  signifi- 
cance, J.  K.  (iREEN  {Proc.  Roy.  8oc.  [London],  61  {1897)^  No.  369,  pp. 
25-2<% — This  is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
February  25, 1897.  The  author  was  led  to  undertake  the  experiments 
upon  which  this  paper  is  founded  by  the  statements  of  Brown  and 
Morris  that  the  quantity  of  diastase  in  foliage  leaves  undergoes  con- 
siderable variation  during  the  24  hours  of  the  day,  being  greatest  in 
the  early  morning  and  lowest  in  the  evening,  particularly  after  several 
hours  of  sunshine.  Tlie  experiments  of  the  author  were  carried  out 
during  the  past  three  years  to  ascertain  whether  the  diminution  in  the 
quantity  is  due  to  a  destructive  influence  of  the  light  upon  the  enzym 
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similar  to  tbat  \frliieh  lias  been  observed  upon  the  life  of  micvoorganisms 
and  other  low  forms  of  vegetation. 

The  method  of  investigation  was  to  exx>ose  varions  solutions  contain- 
lug  diastase  to  the  action  of  light  for  several  hours,  and  after  such 
exposure  to  test  their  hydrolyziug  power  upon  a  weak  solution  of  solu- 
ble starch  or  upon  a  1  per  cent  starch  paste.  The  diastatic  solutions 
used  were  extract  of  malt,  solution  of  diastase  precipitated  from  malt 
extract  by  alcohol,  dilute  saliva  free  from  mucin,  and  extract  of  foliage 
leaves.  The  source  of  illumination  was  either  bright  sunshine,  diffused 
light,  or  naked  electric  arc  light. 

From  repeated  experiments  it  was  found  that  exposure  to  the  whole 
spectnim  for  several  hours  caused  the  destruction  of  from  20  to  60  -pev 
ceut  of  the  diastase.  When  the  ultra-violet  rays  were  cut  off  by  the 
intervention  of  glass,  at  first  there  was  a  considerable  increase  of  the 
diastase,  but  this  was  succeeded  on  a  longer  exposure,  lasting  for 
several  days,  by  a  gradual  and  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
eozym.  By  the  use  of  a  series  of  screens  the  visible  spectrum  was 
divided  off  and  the  effects  of  the  different  regions  tested,  the  details  of 
tlie  experiments  being  given  in  the  complete  paper.  It  was  found  that 
the  infra-red,  red,  orange,  and  blue  regions  gave  an  increase  of  10.8, 
53.5, 4.75,  and  20.8  per  cent,  respectively,  and  the  green  a  diminution 
of  15.7  per  cent.  The  effect  of  illumination  upon  diastase  was  found 
to  be  progressive,  tbe  increase  or  diminution  continuing  after  the  solu- 
tions were  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  light.  The  screening 
iiifinence  of  proteids  was  examined  by  adding  small  quantities  of  egg 
albumen  to  the  extracts,  and  were  found  to  be  protective  about  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  albumen  present.  The  coloring  matter  in 
barley  grain  was  also  ascertained  to  act  as  a  screen  against  the  delc- 
terions  rays.  The  living  leaves  were  examined  by  the  same  method  as 
the  extracts,  and  the  diastase  in  them  was  found  to  undergo  a  similar 
destruction  under  the  influence  of  light. 

The  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exists  in  the  leaf 
and  in  the  various  extracts  examined  a  certain  amount  of  zymogen, 
which  is  converted  into  active  diastase.  This  conclusion  is  supported 
by  an  extended  series  of  experiments  upon  the  effect  of  keeping  tbe 
solutions  for  several  days  at  the  temperature  of  38°  0.  The  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays  caused  the  destruction  of  the  diastase,  or  at  least  such 
a  change  in  it  tbat  it  was  unable  to  affect  the  liydrolosis  of  starch. 
Other  conclusions  which  were  arrived  at  by  the  author  are  (1)  that  tbe 
eiizyui  is  not  located  in  the  chlorophyll  grain,  but  in  the  protoplasm  of 
the  cell;  (2)  that  the  suggestion  that  the  red  coloring  matter  of  certain 
leaves  is  a  material  help  to  the  translocation  of  starch  in  them  is  prob- 
ably well  founded,  as  such  coloring  matters  screen  off  the  rays  which 
destroy  diastase;  (3)  that  there  exists  in  plants  a  power  of  absorbing 
and  utilizing  the  radiant  energy  of  light  without  the  presence  of  a 
chlorophyll  apparatus.  This  last  conclusion  supplements  the  observa- 
tions of  Engelmann  and  Winodgradsky. 
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The  latent  life  of  the  Uredineee,  J.  Eriksson  {Cmnpt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  PariSy  124  {1897),  No.  9,  pp.  475-477). — After  recouDting  some  of  the 
l>riiicipal  methods  of  infection  that  have  been  observed  in  the  rasts, 
the  author  gives  an  account  of  two  seemingly  inexplicable  infection?. 
Plants  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  are  especially  subject  to  attacks  of 
Puccinia  glumarum,  were  grown  in  large  glass  tubes  containing  steril- 
ized soil  or  in  a  specially  constnicted  glass  apparatus.  The  openings 
were  plugged  with  cotton,  and  apparently  all  precautions  were  taken 
to  prevent  infection;  yet,  after  about  two  months,  spots  of  rust  were 
seen  upon  the  plants.  A  microscopic  examination  failed  to  show  the 
internal  presence  of  any  parasite. 

The  author  states  that  upon  one  occasion  in  examining  the  outer 
layers  of  cells  of  grains  of  wheat  deformed  by  rust  he  found  mycelium 
and  often  a  sort  of  teleutospore.  Every  attempt  to  find  the  mycelium 
in  the  germ  or  in  the  recently  sprouted  i>hint  failed,  yet  in  from  four 
to  eight  weeks  from  seeding  abundant  rust  spots  were  seen  upon  the 
plants^  and  the  mycelium  was  found  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
diseased  areas. 

As  explaining  the  infection  when  neither  jecidium,  puccinia,  nor  ure<lo 
forms  were  observed,  the  author  reports  observations  made  in  1803 
which  he  believes  show  a  latent  power  of  the  fungus  to  infect  its  host. 
While  examining  under  high  power  very  young  rust  spots  on  wheat 
some  peculiar  corpuscles  were  seen  in  the  chlorophyll  cells.  These 
special  i^lasmic  corpuscles  were  intermingled  with  the  other  contents  of 
the  cells,  were  oblong,  slightly  curved,  and  either  separate  or  several 
were  united  together.  They  occur  floating  freely  in  the  protoplasm  or 
in  contact  with  the  cell  wall.  At  other  times  they  were  branched  and 
had  penetrjited  the  cell  wall,  forming  a  sort  of  mycelium  with  haustoria 
still  remaining  in  the  cells.  Neither  corpuscles  nor  intercellular  myce- 
lium were  ever  observed  at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  rust 
spots.  The  author  considers  these  corpuscles  as  probably  a  sort  of 
primordial  form  from  which  the  fungus  is  developed.  It  is  believed 
that  the  fungus  exists  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  host  in  a  state  of  sj^m- 
biosis,  to  which  the  name  "  microplasmic  symbiosis"  is  given.  Under 
the  proper  external  conditions  the  intimate  association  which  exists 
•  between  the  plasma  of  the  host  and  parasite  is  broken  up  and  the  cor- 
puscles and  mycelium  of  the  fungus  are  developed. 

Fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by  bacteria  from  the  tuber- 
cles on  leguminous  roots,  Maz6  {A)i7i.  Inat.  Pasteur ,  11  (1897),  No, 
IjPp.  44-54). — ^The  author  has  investigated  the  ability  of  the  bacteria 
from  tubercles  on  roots  of  legumes  to  assimilate  free  atmospheric  nitro- 
gen when  grown  upon  artificial  culture  media.  The  media  for  two 
series  of  experiments  consisted  of  an  infusion  ]>repared  by  boiling 
uncrushed  kidney  beans  for  half  an  hour.  To  this  was  added  2  i>er  cent 
sugar,  1  per  cent  chlorate  of  sodium,  a  trace  of  bicarbonato  of  soda,  and 
the  whole  solidified  by  addiug  15  per  cent  gelose.    Plate  cultures  were 
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made  with  tbis  medium  and  other  cnltnres  were  made  in  which  the  same 
niediam  was  used  except  that  the  gelatin  was  omitted.  Precaution  was 
taken  to  admit  a  constant  current  of  air  freed  from  combined  nitrogen. 
Tlie  organism  was  found  to  grow  very  readily  on  both  solid  and  liquid 
media  and  the  characteristics  of  the  growth  are  given.  The  nitrogen 
was  determined  by  the  Kjeldahl  method  before  and  after  the  ipocula- 
tion  and  in  every  case  an  increase  was  shown,  the  amount  being  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Fixation  of  nitrogen  in  solid  and  liquid  media. 


Sorirs. 


1,  solid  medium... 

2,  solid ine«lium... 

3,  liquid  miMliura . 


Initial        Final       p  , 
nitro^n.  I  nitrogen.    "**"• 


Mfl.      I 
02.1 
70.7  I 
22.4  i 


J^I7.       1 

Mff. 

102.0 

40.8 

118.2 

47.5 

45.8  , 

33.4 

In  the  third  series,  where  a  liquid  medium  was  used,  at  the  end  of  the 
si.xtecnth  day  all  the  sugar  had  been  used  up,  and  the  same  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  others. 

From  tbese  experiments  it  appears  that  symbiosis  is  not  necessary 
for  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  tlie  bacteria  which  exist  in  the  root  tuber- 
cles of  many  legumes.  The  bacteria  destroy  tlie  carbohydrates  fur- 
nished them  by  the  medium  in  which  they  grow  and  in  turn  take  up 
nitrogen.  This  is  probably  taken  up  and  utilized  by  the  plant  through 
the  radiant  energy  of  the  sun. 

The  opening  lecture  in  a  course  of  vegetable  physiology,  P.  P.  Drii^crain 
{Ann,  Jffron.,  ^S  (1S97),  So.  5,  pp.  193-216). ^Thia  deals  with  arable  soils  and  fer- 
tilizers. 

A  new  genua  of  MyzomyceteB,  E.  Rozv,  (Compi.  Rend.  J  cad.  Sci.  Parvt,  1?4 
{1897)f  No.  8f  pp.  417-418). — The  author  reports  having  fonnd  in  the  niucons  masses 
that  are  observed  in  the  gangrene  of  the  potato^  a  new  slime  mold  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  YiJmorinella  microeoccorum.  It  is  associated  with  Micrococcus 
imperaiaris,  M.  albidus,  and  M.  delacourianus,  and  is  said  to  exist  in  two  forms,  the 
Plasmodia]  or  vegetative,  and  encysted  or  reproductive  forms. 

Bfiiectof  nitrogen  on  root  formation  {FUhling's  landw.  Zig.^  46  {18ff7)^  No.  6^  pp. 
185, 186). — On  a  nnmlier  of  different  kinds  of  plants  4  side  roots  were  left  and  2  of 
these  were  placed  in  a  solntion  containing  all  the  necessary  elements  of  plant  food 
while  the  other  2  were  placed  in  a  solntion  containing  all  the  necessary  elements 
except  nitrogen.  In  nearly  every  case  the  root«  in  the  nitrogen  .solution  made  the 
better  growth  and  differed  from  the  other  2  roots  in  anatomical  stnicture.  I'he 
article  ends  with  the  conclusion  that  roots  by  themselves  can  form  albuminoid 
substances  without  the  aid  of  the  leaves. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  Nitragin,  0.  Fkuwirtii  (Deut.  lavdto.  PrcsfiCy  S4 
{1897) J  No.  12 J  pp.  94 f  PJ).— The  experimental  crop  was  the  kidney  bean.  The  inocu- 
lated plats  produced  the  most  fodder  while  those  not  treated  yielded  a  little  the 
most  grain.  On  one  plat  the  crop  was  grown  2  years  in  succession  without  apparent 
gain  the  second  year,  but  when  2  crops  were  grown  in  succession  the  same  year  the 
second  crop  seemed  to  be  benefited  by  the  inoculation  caused  by  the  first. 

Inoculation  experiments  with  Nitragin,  G.  Looe.s  andF.  (tLASKR  (Sdchn.  landw. 
Ztsehr.,  44  (1896),  pp.  755,  754). — The  application  of  Nitragin  was  without  eft'ect 
where  the  soil  was  in  condition  to  produce  a  normal  crop.    IntKulations  on  light 
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Bandy  Boils  increased  the  crop  of  beaDs  124  per  cent  and  that  of  peas  46  per  cent 
over  untreated  plats. 

Directions  for  the  application  of  soils  for  inoculation,  Salff.ld  (Deut.  /airdtr. 
PrensCf  24  {1897) j  Ko.  11,  p.  P^).— The  soil  should  be  taken  from  places  where  the 
leguminous  crop  lias  grown  well,  scattered  cvenlj'  over  the  field  to  be  inoculated, 
and  covered  immediately  by  harrowing  or  otherwise.  The  most  germs  are  found 
in  the  first  3  iu.  of  the  soil. 

FERMEHTATIOir— BACTERIOLOGY. 

Concerning  a  soluble  oxidizing  ferment  of  wine,  P.  Cazeneute 

{Compf.  Rend.  Acad.  ScL  Paris,  li24  {1897),  No.  8,  pp.  406-108).— The 
presence  of  aii  oxidizing  ferment  in  wine  lias  been  known  for  several 
years,  and  the  author  having  a  large  quantity  of  wine  to  examine  was 
given  an  opportunity  for  its  isolation  and  study. 

The  wine  was  precipitated  by  strong  alcohol  and  the  gummy  precipi- 
tate after  treatment  with  distilled  water  was  of  an  opal  color  or  color- 
less. By  treating  again  with  alcohol,  collecting  and  drying  in  a  vacuum, 
a  white  precipitate  was  secured  consisting  of  the  normal  gums  of  wine 
impregnated  with  the  ferment.  An  aqueous  solution  gave  reactions 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  laccase,  and  the  ferment  has  been  given 
the  name  of  oenoxydase. 

The  ferment  withstands  0°  temperature,  but  is  almost  instantly 
destroyed  when  the  temperature  is  increased  to  between  70  and  75^.  It 
changes  guaiac  solution  to  blue  and  oxidizes  all  the  coloring  matter  in 
the  various  wines  examined.  The  Spanish  and  Turkish  wines  seem 
more  resistant  than  the  French  red  wines.  Dilute  solutions  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  destroy  oenoxydase,  0.01  to  0.08  gm.  per  liter  being  suflicient 
for  this  purpose.  The  action  of  the  ferment  toward  various  chemicals 
is  given,  and  the  author  considers  that  the  abundance  of  oenoxydase  is 
favored  by  the  presence  of  fungi  on  the  grapes,  thus  indicating  that  the 
ferment  is  secreted  by  the  fungi. 

The  author  considers  the  ferment  the  cause  of  a  disease  of  wine  to 
which  he  has  given  the  name  "la  casse  de  vins." 

MicrodganiBms  and  sterilizing  processes  iu  the  canning  industry,  8.  C.  Pres- 
COTT  aud  W.  L.  Undekwood  ( Tech.  Quart ,  JO  (1^97) j  Xo.  1,  pp.  isr>-199^fi(i».  (}). 

Alcoholic  fermentatiou  "without  yeast  cells,  K.  liiTcuNEii  (^er.  deut.  chem.  GeselL, 
30  (1S97),  Xo.  9, pp.  inO-llVi). 

The  influence  of  various  substances  on  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar, 
T.  liOKOiiNY  {AUg.  Brau.  u.  Uopfeii  Ztg.^  06  {lS9C)^p.  157^;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zig.,  CO  {1S90), 
L*epert.,p.277). 

Studies  in  wine  fomentation,  C.  Forti  {Bol.  Xot.  Agrar.y  pp.  S84-41S;  abs.  in 
Bot.  Cenir.  Bl.,  70  {1S97),  Xo.  l,pp.  .iS-41). 

Concerning  the  oxalic -acid  fermentation  by  AspergiUus  niger,  C.  Weiimer 
{Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par,,  2.  Abt.,  S  (1S97),  Xo.  4-r>,pp.  102-104). 

The  enzym  iu  barley  which  dissolves  cell  walls,  F.  Krinitzbr  (Ztachr.  phy- 
Hoi.  Chem.,  ?,?,  Xo.  2, pp.  17r,~20S). 

Action  of  diastase  on  starch,  A.  R.  Ling  and  J.  L.  Bakeu  (Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  {Lcm- 
don],  1897,  Maii.pp.5(>S-rr22). 

Digestion  of  cellulose  by  enzyms,  J.  GrCss  {Jour.  Landir.,  43  {lS9rt),p.379).— 
The  author  finds  that  the  hemicelluluses  undergo  hydrolytic  decomposition  easily, 
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although  Tariotis  members  of  the  group  Bhow  tlifforences  in  IhJs  respect.  This  is  of 
importance  in  connection  'with  the  solution  of  the  cell  'walls  hy  ferments  daring 
germination.— w.  h.  kkug. 

Bacteria,  what  they  are  and  what  they  do,  C.  £.  Marshall  (Michigan  Sta, 
JitiL  lS9,pp.S9~95,fig$.£6), — This  is  a  general  treatise  on  the  subject,  including  a 
glossary. 

Bacteriology  and  chemiatry  of  aanerkrant  fermentation  {Arch,  Uyg.ytiQ  {1896)^ 
pp. 56-95), 

METEOROLOGY. 

Notes  on  the  elixnatology  of  the  sugar  beet,  E.  M.  Boogs 
(Arizona  Sia.  BuL  23,  pp.  22-37). — A  table  is  given  which  shows  the 
altitude;  xnaximnm,  ininininni,  and  mean  temperatures;  depth  of  rain 
and  melted  snow;  and  total  depth  of  snow  for  each  month  of  1896 
at  42  stations  in  Arizona  and  at  places  in  other  States  where  sagar- 
beet  factories  have  recently  been  in  operation  or  are  in  course  of  con- 
struction, namely,  Alvarado,  Chino,  Salinas,  and  Watsonville,  Cali- 
fornia; Grand  Island  and  Norfolk,  Nebraska;  Eddy,  New  Mexico; 
Lehi,  Utah;  Staunton,  Virginia;  and  Menomonee  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

'' Althongh  the  sugar  heet  is  n  native  of  tho  shores  of  the  Meflitorranean  Sea,  it 
has  reached  its  highest  perfection  as  a  vegetahle  and  its  greatest  importance  as  a 
commerrial  product  in  more  northerly  ronntries.  This  seeming  ])aradox  is  dneto 
the  indnstry  and  thrift  of  the  iuhahitants  of  colder  regions  rather  than  to  any 
superiority  of  climate.'' 

While  the  beet  may  not  require  a  hot  climate,  the  data  here  reported 
clearly  show  that  it  can  flourish  in  a  hot  climate  where  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable.  The  climate  of  Arizona  is  such  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  provide  for  storage  of  the  beets,  but  they  can  be  left 
in  the  ground  until  wanted  at  the  factory.  The  season  of  planting 
may  also  be  so  regulated  that  the  "campaign"  of  the  factory  may  be 
extended  and  the  acreage  which  may  be  served  by  each  factory  largely 
increased.  There  is  little  or  no  rain  between  the  time  of  maturity  of 
the  crop  and  the  harvesting  to  start  new  growth  and  thus  redu(;e  the 
precentage  of  sugar  and  purity,  and  rain  seldom  occurs  during  tliefall 
and  early  winter  when  the  factories  would  be  operated. 

"While  high  temperature  seems  not  to  he  necessary,  sunshine  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  large  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  heet.  .  .  . 

"Arizona  leads  all  other  sections  of  the  United  States  in  high  percentage  of  sun- 
shine. New  Mexico-is  a  good  second  to  Arizona  in  this  element,  and  its  good  efi'ect 
is  shown  in  the  remarkahly  high  percentage  of  Hugar  obtained  from  tho  crop  worked 
by  the  factory  at  Eddy,  Now  Mexico,  which  is  tho  highest  known.  So  sensitive  is 
the  sugar  heet  to  the  influence  of  sunshine  that  a  few  cloudy  days  just  before  the  beets 
are  harvested  will  materially  reduce  the  percentage  of  sugar. 

"In  some  localities  in  other  States  the  crops  of  young  beets  have  been  destroyed 
or  severely  damage<l  by  hard  winds.  In  most  parts  of  Arizona  damaging  winds  are 
infrequent,  or  occur  mainly  before  the  season  of  planting. 

"From  all  considerations  it  seems  that  climatic  conditions  in  Arizona  are  favora- 
able  to  the  largest  tonnage  per  aero  and  the  highest  percentage  of  sugar.  A  prac- 
tical difliculty  which  will  perhaps  be  experienced  may  be  to  prevent  tho  beets  from 
growing  to  excessive  size,  for  it  is  not  the  largest  beets  which  are  most  prolituble." 
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The  weather  and  its  influence  on  man  and  the  productione  cf  the  earth,  J.  W. 
Smith  (Agr.  of  Massachusetts,  1896,  pp,  4S^1,  map  1). — Discusses  this  subject  in  a 
popular  manner,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  relation  of  climate  to  crops 

Agricultural  weather  forecasts,  F.  T.  Bkodie  (Jour,  Boy.  AgL  Soc.  England, 
5.  ser.,  8  ( 1897),  No.  2,  pp.  228-2SS). 

Weather,  O.  J.  Klotz  (Ottatca  Nat.,  11  (1897),  No. ;?,  pp.  45-^52). 

Recent  studies  on  tempest  and  tornadoes,  H.  Fayk  (Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  Sri. 
Pans,  124  (1897),  No.- 21,  pp.  113S,  11S4). 

Effects  of  a  hailstorm,  A.  Forel  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  124  (1897),  No. 
26,  pp.  1549,  1550). 

Periodic  variation  of  rainfall  in  India  (Smithsonian  Misc.  Coll.  No.  1077;  alts,  in 
Nature,  56  (1897),  No.  1440,  pp,  110-115). 

The  meteorology  of  1894  ( Trans.  Highlavd  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  scr.,  7  (189.'»), 
pp,S97~404). — Monthly  data  of  observations  on  wind,  tempcratnre,  rainfall,  and 
sunshine  are  reported  for  the  year  1894  and  compared  with  the  averages  of  previons 
years. 

The  wind  as  a  motive  force  in  agriculture,  F.  Houdaillk  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Tit., 
27  (1897),  No.  13,  pp.  S80S84). 

FERTILIZERS. 

Report  of  analyses  of  commeroial  fertilizers  for  the  fall  of  1896, 

L.  L.  Van  Slyke  [New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  116^  pp.  75-^57).— Analyses 
of  261  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  representing  326  samples,  are 
reported,  accompanied  by  explanatory  notes. 

"Of  these  different  brandH,  174  were  complete  fertilizers;  of  the  others,  35  con- 
tained phosphoric  acid  nnd  potash  without  nitrogen;  17  contained  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  without  potash;  26  contained  phosphoric  acid  alone;  5  potash  salts 
only,  and  4  nitrogen  compounds  alone. 

''The  174  brands  of  complete  fertilizers  contained  nitrogen  varying  in  amount 
from  0.51  to  6.30  per  cent  and  averaging  1.82  per  cent.  The  average  amount  of  nitro- 
gen found  hy  the  station  analysis  exceeded  the  average  amount  guaranteed  by  0.11 
per  cent,  the  average  guaranteed  being  1.71  per  cent  and  the  average  found  being 
1.82  per  cent.  In  121  brands  of  complete  fertilizers  the  amount  of  nitrogen  found 
was  equal  to  or  above  the  amount  guaranteed,  the  excess  varying  from  O.Ol  to  2.11 
per  cent  and  averaging  0.26  per  cent.  In  50  brands  the  nitrogen  waa  below  the 
guarahteed  amount,  the  deficiency  varying  from  0.01  to  1.98  per  cent  and  averaging 
0.14  per  cent.  In  39  cases  the  deficiency  was  less  than  0.25  per  cent;  in  8  cases  less 
than  0.50  and  over  0.25  per  cent;  in  1  case  it  was  over  0.50  and  below  1  per  cent, 
and  in  2  cases  it  was  over  1  and  below  2  ])er  cent. 

*'The  174  brands  of  complete  fertilizers  contained  available  phosphoric  acid  vary- 
ing in  amount  from  3.22  to  15.70  per  rent  and  averaging  8..54  per  cent.  The  average 
amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid  found  by  the  station  analysis  exceeded  the 
average  amount  guaranteed  by  0.72  per  cent,  the  average  guaranteed  being  7.82  per 
cent  and  the  average  found  being  8.54  per  cent.  In  120  brands  <if  complete  ferti- 
lizers the  amount  of  available  jdiosphoric  acid  found  was  above  the  amount  guaran- 
teed, the  excess  varying  from  0.02  to  4.33  per  cent  and  averaging  1  per  cent.  In  52 
brands  the  available  phosphoric  acid  was  below  the  guarant-ecd  amount,  the  deficiency 
varying  from  0.01  to  2.10  per  cent  and  averaging  0.46  per  cent.  In  25  of  these  cases 
the  deficiency  was  below  0.25  per  cent;  in  10  eases  it  was  above  0.25  and  below  0.50 
per  cent;  in  12  cases  it  was  above  0.50  and  below  1  per  cent;  in  4  cases  it  was  above 
1  and  below  2  per  cent;  in  1  ease  it  was  above  2  and  below  3  per  cent. 

"The  complete  fertilizers  contained  potash  varying  in  amount  from  0.36  to  14,65 
per  cent  and  averaging  4.16  per  cent.  The  average  amount  of  pota.sh  found  by  the 
station  analysis  exceeded  the  avei^age  amount  guaranteed  by  0.18  per  cent,  the  aver- 
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age  guaranteed  being  3.98  per  cent  and  the  average  fonnd  being  4.16  per  cent.  In 
131  brantlB  of  complete  fertilizers  the  amount  of  potash  found  vfSLB  above  the  amount 
gnaranteecl,  the  oxcess  varying  from  0.02  to  2.35  per  cent  and  averaging  0.52  per 
cent.  In  43  brands  the  potash  was  below  the  guaranteed'  amount,  the  deficiency 
varying  from  0.01  to  3.98  per  cent  and  averaging  0.60  per  cent.  In  20  of  these  cases 
the  deiicieiicy  was  below  0.25  per  cent;  in  8  cases  it  was  above  0.25  and  below  0.50 
per  cent;  in  6  cases  it  was  above  0.50  and  below  1  per  cent;  in  6  cases  it  was  above 
1  and  below  2  per  cent;  in  2  cases  it  was  above  2  and  beluw  '^  per  cent,  and  in  1  case 
it  was  above  3  and  below  4  per  cent.  In  9  casos  the  174  brands  of  coni])lete  fertili- 
zers contained  the  potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate  free  from  an  excess  of  chlorids. 

**The  retail  selling  price  of  the  complete  fertilizers  varied  from  $"20  to  $51  a  ton, 
and  averaged  $30.25.  The  retail  cost  of  the  separate  ingredients  unmixed  was  $21.22, 
or  $9.03  lesa  than  the  selling  price.'' 

The  present  knowledge  of  the  application  of  fertilizerB  (Ztschr.  landw.  Ver, 
JJe99eHf  18(t7j  .Vo.  20^  pp,  177-lSO). — A  table  gives  the  quantities  of  nitrogen,  potash, 
and  phosphoric  acid  taken  from  the  soil  by  different  crops  and  the  quantities  of 
fertilizers  required  to  supply  tliem.  The  basis  of  the  fertilizers  is  barnyard  manure, 
and  commercial  fertilizers  are  added  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  an  economical 
application  of  plant  food. 

Ho-w  shall  we  fertilize?  Gerlacii  (Landw.  Cniir.  Bl.  Posen,  25  {1897)y  No.  SS^pp. 
HI,  142'). — A  ])opular  article  on  manuring  with  various  commercial  fertilizers  aud 
other  fertilizing  substances. 

Peas  as  green  manure,  I.  Ford  (Citrographj  20  {1897) j  No.  10,  p,  1). — The  author's 
experience  with  barley  and  other  cereals,  cowpean,  crimson  aud  other  varieties  of 
clover,  flowering  or  sweet  peas,  s(iuarc-podded  pea,  lupines,  aud  Prussian  Blue  or 
('anadian  field  peas  as  green  manure  for  orchards  is  reported.  The  field  peas  have 
prove^l  most  satisfactory.     Directions  for  their  culture  arc  given. 

Dangers  incurred  in  employing  manure  from  cities  as  fertilizers  for  pastures, 
P.  CLAK6  and  H.  Moens  {Rapports  PnUiminaires  S^  Congrds  Intemat,  d^Agr,,  Bruxilles, 
180o,  pp.  705-797). 

Basic  slag  as  a  fertilizer,  F.  E.  Thompson  {ScienL  Amer.  Suppl.,  4S  {1807),  No. 
llOSfPp.  17fj59,  17660), — A  very  complete  summary  of  results  of  experiments  with 
this  fertilizer  in  the  United  States. 

Concerning  the  poisonous  effect  of  Chile  saltpeter  containing  perchlorate 
(Ztschr.  landw.  Ver.  Hessvu,  1897,  No.  26,  p.  g3S). 

Fertilizer  analyses,  II.  B.  Battle  (North  Carolina  Sta.  BuL  136,  pp.  3-SS).^ 
Analyses  and  valuation  of  a  large  number  of  fertilizers  collected  duriug  the  spring 
and  fall  of  1896  are  given  in  tables,  accompanied  by  the  usual  notes  and  expJauations. 

A  w^aming  in  regard  to  compost  peddlers,  H.  B.  Batilk  {North  Carolina  Sta. 
BuL  137,  pp,  37-41). — Attention  is  called  in  this  bulletin  to  a  fertilizer  formula  which, 
with  the  ingredients  required,  is  ofiered  to  farmers  at  an  exorbitant  price,  aud  "the 
farmers  of  the  State  are  urgently  advfsed  not  to  pay  any  money  for  fertiliziug  for- 
mulas, as  the  station  is  ready  and  willing  to  suggest  any  mixture  for  any  crop,  using 
any  materials  at  hand  or  most  convenient  to  be  had." 

The  fertility  of  the  land,  I.  P.  Robehts  (Neic  York:  The  MacMillau  Co.,  1607,  pp, 
XV IT,  415). — This  book  is  one  of  the  Rural  Science  Series,  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 
As  the  snbtitle  states,  it  is  ''a  summary  sketch  of  the  relationship  of  farm  prac- 
tice to  the  mainteuance  and  increasing  of  the  productivity  of  the  soil.''  While 
King's  book  on  '*  The  Soil,"  in  the  same  scries,  discussed  the  subject  from  the  more 
strictly  scientific  standpoint,  the  present  work  approaches  it  from  the  fariii  side  aud 
"combines  the  best  teachings  of  science  with  the  philosophy  of  farm  practice." 
The  book  opens  with  an  introductory  in  the  form  of  a  chat  with  the  young  farmers. 
Then  follow  chapters  on  an  inventory  of  the  laud;  the  evolution  of  the  plow;  tilling 
the  land;  conservation  of  moisture;  irrigation  and  drainage;  farm  manures;  manures 
produced  by  various  animals;  the  waste  of  manures;  the  care,  preservation,  aud 
application  of  manures;  nitrogeu  aud  nitrification;  the  phosphoric  acid  aud  potash 
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Hnpply:  commercial  fertilizerH;  ]ime  ami  variouH  amendments:  green  manures  and 
fallows;  and  rotations.  An  appendix  gives  analyses  of  animal  manures  and  various 
other  farm  products. 

FIELD  CB0P8. 

Fertilizer,  cnltare,  and  variety  ezperiments  on  com,  ^».  J.  Bed- 
ding (O'eo/v/iVt  8(a.  fhiU  34 J  pp.  539-556). — These  experiments  ai-e  in 
coiitinuatiou  of  those  reiwrted  in  Bulletin  30  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B,,  7, 
p.  943).  Meteovohigical  data  for  the  season  are  tabulated,  and  the 
influence  of  the  abnormal  conditions  in  reducing  the  yields  and  modi- 
fying the  action  of  fertilizers  is  specially  noted. 

In  the  general  fertilizer  test  nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate,  muriate 
of  potash,  and  cotton-seed  meal  were  used.  The  results  are  tabulated, 
but  the  differences  in  yield  were  so  slight,  owing  to  the  unfavorable 
season,  that  no  conclusions  are  drawn. 

Plats  which  in  1895  had  grown  cotton,  with  amounts  of  fertilizers 
varying  from  400  lbs.  to  1,200  lbs.  per  acre,  were  planted  to  corn  in 
1896,  each  plat  receiving  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer.  Almost  no 
residual  effect  of  the  fertilizers  was  shown,  the  plat  receiving  1,200  lbs. 
of  fertilizer  in  1895  yielding  only  2  bu.  per  acre  more  than  the  check 
plat  which  had  received  no  fertilizer  either  year. 

Muriate  of  potash,  in  connection  with  sui)erphosphate,  cotton-seed 
meal,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  exerted  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the  yield,  as 
the  plats  witliout  potash  averaged  26.02  bu.  per  acre,  those  with  potash 
24.09  bu.,  and  those  without  any  fertilizer  23.63  bu.  Sulphate  of  i)ot- 
ash  did  not  produce  a  harmful  effect,  but  the  experiment  indicated 
that  "  this  soil  does  not  require  the  addition  of  i)otash  for  com." 

To  test  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  planting,  2  series  of 
plants  were  used.  On  one  series  a  complete  fertilizer  of  acid  phos- 
phate, sulphate  of  potash,  and  cotton -seed  meal  was  applied  0  days 
before  planting,  while  on  the  other  series  part  of  the  cotton-seed  meal 
was  omitted  and  an  eiiuivalent  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda  added  at  planting  time.  The  average  yield  of  the  plats 
receiving  nitrate  was  28.86  bu.  per  acre,  of  the  plats  without  nitrate 
28.29  bu.,  a  difference  of  0.57  bu.  in  favor  of  applying  the  nitrate.  The 
added  cost  of  the  nitrate  for  this  gain  was  3  cts. 

Of  the  20  varieties  tested  in  1896,  Cocke  Prolific,  Uiggins,  Henry 
(Irady,  Shaw,  and  Stegall  led  in  productiveness,  but  of  varieties  tested 
for  5  years,  Shaw  Improved,  Higgins,  Shannon  White,  and  Southern 
White  gave  largest  yields. 

To  test  a  method  fre(|uently  used  in  prize  contests  alternate  plats 
were  planted  with  single  kernels  4  ft.  apart  in  single  rows  the  same 
distance  apart,  and  with  single  kernels  **  spaced  in  each  of  the  listing 
furrows  4  ft.  apart,  wso  as  to  stand  In  double  rows  6  ft.  apart  from  cen- 
ter to  center,  and  the  plants  4  ft.  apart  in  each  row  of  the  double  row, 
the  successive  plants  alternating  regularly  from  end  t(»  end  of  the  double 
rows.''    The  former  method  gives  2,704  stalks  per  acre  and  the  latter 
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3,605.  Tho  4  by  4  single  row  plats  averaged  23.13  bu.  per  acre,  and  the 
6  by  4  double  row  plats  25.56  bu.  "There  is  strong  reason  to  8usi)ect 
that  the  greater  yield  of  the  double  rows  is  due  altogether  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  larger  number  of  stalks  to  the  acre.'' 

Hills  of  1  stalk  3  ft.  apart  were  compared  with  hills  of  2  stalks  6  ft. 
aparty  the  rows  being  4  ft.  apart  in  each  case.  The  fertilizer  was  dis- 
tributed uniformly  along  the  rows  and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  be 
less  accessible  to  the  plants  at  greater  distances  and  would  be  more 
gradually  appropriated  through  the  growing  season  instea<l  of  being 
taken  up  in  the  early  stages  of  crop  growth.  The  difierences  in  yield 
were  not  significant. 

Tests  of  seed  corn  from  diflFerent  portions  of  the  ear,  while  not  con- 
clusive, seemed  to  indicate  that  tip  kernels  were  equc'ii  if  not  superior 
in  protluctive  i)ower  to  the  middle  and  butt  kernels. 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  popular  directions  for  the  culture  of  corn, 
a  discussion  of  its  place  in  rotation,  and  notes  upon  cornstalk  hay. 

Experiments  with  com,  0.  C.  Geobgeson,  F.  C.  Bubtis,  and  D. 
H.  Otis  {Kansas  Sta,  Bui.  6'i,  pp.  ^^V-^/6),— These  include  experi- 
ments on  time  of  planting;  amount  of  cultivation;  method  of  cultiva- 
tion; subsoiling  vs.  surface  plowing;  butt,  middle,  and  tip  kernels  for 
seed;  and  varieties. 

Time  of  planting  (pp.  228,  229). — ^This  experiment  occupied  35  twen- 
tieth acre  plats,  on  which  corn  was  planted  at  various  dates,  from 
April  20  to  May  29.  The  planting  made  May  1  gave  the  highest  aver- 
age  yield  of  good  ears  (30.05  bu.  per  acre,  with  a  total  yield  of  40.04 
bu.).  The  highest  total  yield  (41.10  bu.  per  acre)  was  obtained  from 
the  planting  made  April  20.  The  average  total  yields  for  1895-'96  gave 
similar  results. 

Amount  of  cultivation  (pp.  230,  231). — ^Twenty-four  twentieth  acre 
pJats  were  cultivated  from  1  to  6  times.  The  following  table  gives  the 
average  results  for  3  years: 

Summary  of  re$ult$  for  three  years. 


Once 

Twice 

Three  tini<«  . 
Foiir  times . . . 
Fire  tiroes... 
Six  times.... 


CuUivate<l. 


Yield  i> 
1895. 

LT  wre. 
1891. 

BnuheU. 

1896. 

Average. 

BuJiheU. 
37.62 
44.42 
43.77 
48.94 
48.27 
49.34 

Bu*heU(. 
23.42 
30.88 
26. 45 
20.  77  , 
20.51 
17.08 

Bu»hel». 
30  52 

68.03 

47.77 
35  11 

76.06 

48.  59 
34.39 

70.08 

45.50 

As  will  be  seen,  cultivation  four  times  gave  the  highest  yield. 

Method  of  culture  (pp.  230-233). — This  experiment  occupied  only  12 
plats.  The  ground  was  broken  up  in  the  fall  and  plowed  to  the  depth 
of  12  to  14  in.  On  listed  as  well  as  surface  planted  plats,  deep  culti- 
vation was  given  with  a  large  four-shovel  cultivator  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  season;  shallow  cultivation  with  a  spring-tooth  cnltivator  in  the 
latter  part.  The  results  favor  listing  and  shallow  cultivation.  The 
author  concludes  that  a, judicious  mixture  of  deep  and  shallow  cultiva- 
tion is  preferable  to  continuing  either  one  or  the  other  through  the 
entire  season. 

Suhsoiling  vs.  surface  plowing  (pp.  233-237). — A  series  of  experiments 
showed  slight  differences  of  yield  in  favor  of  surface  plowing.  Water 
and  soil  conditions  madesubsoiling  of  comparatively  small  imi)ortauce. 

Butt^  middle^  and  tip  kernels  for  seed  (pp.  238, 239).— For  seed,  tlie  butt 
kernels  were  taken  from  ears  raised  from  butt  kernels  in  1805,  and  in  like 
manner  middle  and  tip  kernels  from  ears  raised  from  middle  and  tip 
kernels.  Of  the  butts  85.0  per  cent  germinated^  of  the  middle,  90.3  per 
cent,  and  of  the  tips  72.0  per  cent.  The  following  table  summarize^}  the 
results  during  5  yeiirs. 

Jic8ulU  of  plantiug  butty  middle,  and  Hjf  kernels. 


Nature  uf  Hoed. 


Batt  kernels... 
Mid<U»  koruelH 
Tip  ktTuelH 


1896. 

Bushels 
55.42 
5).  41 
5*2.66 

Iiu9heU. 
18.  82 
16.85 
16.14 

JiuKhrljt. 
3U  96 
23  19 
34.73 

Vield  per  acre. 
1893.      I     1892. 


BusheU. 
27.40 
31.64 
30  57 


1891.      '  Avbnge. 


Butful* 

66.11 
62.51 
61.14 


ButheiM 
39  74 
38  52 
39.01 


Varieties  (pp.  240-244). — The  comparison  of  yields  between  early, 
medium,  and  hite  varieties  was  in  favor  of  late  varieties.  Besides  this 
experiment,  45  varieties  were  tested.  In  an  average  of  three  or  more 
years,  Early  Thompson,  Hartman,  Early  White,  Pride  of  Kansas, 
Boone  County  White,  Early  Yellow  Hose,  King  Phillip,  and  Champion 
Yellow  Dent  ranked  in  the  order  named,  yielding  over  50  bu.  per  acre. 

Cobperative  fertilizer  ezperiments  with  cotton  in  1896,  J.  F. 
DuGGAB  {Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui.  78,  pp.  37-Sl). — In  addition  to 
experiments  on  the  station  farm,  27  fertilizer  experiments  were  carried 
on  in  as  many  localities  under  the  same  instructions.  Reports  were 
received  from  21  experimenters  and  conclusions  were  drawn  from  14  of 
the  most  conclusive  of  these  reports.  Results  from  the  various  experi- 
ments are  tabulated. 

Of  cotton-seed  meal,  922  lbs.  proved  equal  in  fertilizing  value  to 
2,000  lbs.  of  crushed  cotton  seed;  that  is,  with  cotton-seed  meal  at  $20 
per  ton,  crushed  seed  as  a  fertilizer  was  worth  $9.20.  In  the  experi- 
ments 200  lbs.  per  acre  of  cotton-seed  meal  was  used  to  furnish  nitro 
gen,  240  lbs.  acid  phosphate  to  supply  phosphoric  acid,  and  200  lbs.  of 
kainit  to  furnish  potash.  These  fertilizers  were  applied  by  twos  and 
threes.  The  average  increase  of  yields  over  unfertilized  plats  was  454 
lbs.  of  seed  cotton  with  the  complete  fertilizer,  378  lbs.  with  cottonseed 
meal  and  acid  phosphate,  375  lbs.  with  cotton  seed  meal  and  kainit,  and 
322  lbs.  with  acid  phosphate  and  kainit. 
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Fertilizor,  cnltiire,  and  variety  ezperitaients  on  cotton,  B.  J. 

Redding  ( Georgia  Sta.  Bui.  35^  pp.  661-587). — I'ests  of  varieties  {pp. 
563-569). — Besalts  of  tests  of  20  varieties  of  cotton  are  given  in  tables 
and  uotes.  Strickland  Improved  gave  the  largest  yield  of  seed  cotton 
(2,047  lbs.  per  acre)  and  produced  the  largest  bolls.  Tesas  Oak  pro- 
duced the  largest  percentage  of  lint  (36.5  per  cent)  and  proved  the 
most  profitable.  Tyler  Limb  Cluster  and  Griffin  Drought  Proof  Pro- 
lific were  the  earliest  varieties;  i.  e.j  the  largest  percentages  of  the 
total  yields  (97  and  96  per  cent,  respectively)  were  picked  before  Sep- 
tember 15. 

Distance  experiments  (pp.  669-573). — ^These  experiments  have  been  in 
progress  6  years  (E.  S.  E.,  7,  p.  954).  In  rows  4  ft.  apart,  the  plants 
were  placed  at  distances  of  1,  2,  3,  and  4  ft.  The  largest  yield  of  seed 
cotton  per  acre  (1,853  lbs.)  was  obtained  when  the  distance  in  the  tow 
was  1  ft.  The  largest  average  yield  of  the  4  plats  and  the  largest  aver- 
age yield  for  the  6  yeais  was  also  in  favor  of  this  distance.  An  experi- 
ment carried  on  in  1893, 1895,  and  1896  to  determine  the  best  proportion 
between  the  width  of  the  rows  and  the  distance  between  the  plants 
when  7,260  plants  to  the  acre,  or  6  sq.  ft.  for  each  plant  are  allowed, 
led  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  average  results  of  3  years,  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  rows  shonld  be  little,  if  any,  greater  than  the  spaces 
between  plants  in  the  row.^  The  distance  between  rows  varied  from 
3  to  6  ft.,  while  the  distance  between  plants  varied  inversely  as  the 
width  of  the  rows. 

Fertilizer  experiments  (pp.  573-687). — To  6  plats  610  lbs.  acid  phos- 
phate, 47  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  and  373  lbs.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per 
acre  were  applied,  while  6  other  plats  received  448  lbs.  of  raw  bone 
meal,  47  lbs.  muriate  of  potash,  and  119  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  per  acre, 
the  applications  being  equal  in  plant  food.  The  acid-phosphate  plats 
yielded  an  average  of  1,168  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  while  the  raw- 
bone-meal  plats  yielded  1,017  lbs.  This  experiment  shows  that  for  cot- 
ton crops  the  phosphoric  acid  of  raw  bone  meal  is  much  less  available 
and  effective  than  the  phosphoric  acid  of  acid  phosphate. 

In  one  experiment  the  effects  of  excessive  applications  of  muriate 
and  sulphate  of  potash  were  studied.  The  basal  fertilizer  applied  con- 
tained the  3  principal  elements  in  such  proportions  as  experiments  had 
proven  to  be  best.  The  amounts  of  muriate  of  potash  varied  from  36  to 
72  lbs.  x>er  acre,  and  of  sulphate  from  60  to  120  lbs.  In  both  cases  each 
successive  increase  resulted  in  a  successive  decrease  in  yield.  The  sul- 
phate produced  a  less  marked  effect  than  the  muriate.  The  author 
concludes  that  the  excessive  use  of  potash  in  either  form  is  not  only  a 
waste  of  that  element,  but  an  absolute  detriment  to  the  crop. 

A  general  fertilizer  test  proved  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  a  poor 

*  At  the  author's  reqnest  the  wording  of  the  conclusion  was  slightly  changed  from 
tiiat  given  in  the  bulletin. 
4613— No.  2 3 
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selection  of  soil.    Results  and  conclusions  of  a  similar  experiment  are 
given  from  Bulletin  31  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  8,  p.  41). 

Fertilizer  formulas  and  a  rotation  system  are  reprinted  with  some 
modifications  from  former  bulletins  (E.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  898). 

•Economy  in  nsixig  fertilizers  for  raisixig  potatoes,  L.  L.  Vajn 
Slyke  (yew  York  State  8ta.  Bui  112,  w.  ser.,  pp.  J296-308).— In  ISaS 
fertilizers  were  applied  to  22  plats  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  2,000  lbs*  per 
acre.  Two  plats  were  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  1,500  lbs.  per  acre,  and 
one  plat  was  left  unfertilized.  A  second  crop  was  grown  on  the  same 
ground  the  next  season  to  ascertain  the  benefit  it  would  derive  from 
the  fertilizer  applied  the  year  before. 

The  1,000  lbs.  application  increased  the  crop  of  marketable  x>otatoe8 
over  the  crop  of  the  unfertilized  plat  48.4  bu.  per  acre  in  1895  and  39.6 
bu.  in  1896,  while  the  2,000  lbs.  application  increased  the  marketable 
yield  over  the  foregoing  4.4  bu.  in  1895  and  14.1  bu,  in  1896. 

Each  1,000  lbs.  of  fertilizer  added  to  the  soil  an  average  of  36.4  lbs. 
nitrogen,  76.9  lbs.  available  phosphoric  acid,  and  90.6  lbs.  ]K>tash. 
Adding  these  amounts  to  those  already  known  to  be  in  the  soil  and 
deducting  what  was  removed  by  the  crops  gave  57  lbs.  nitrogen,  151.1 
lbs.  phosphoric  acid,  and  153  lbs.  potash  left  unused  where  2,000  lbs. 
fertilizer  was  applied.  Phosphoric  acid  is  probably  applied  often  in 
uselessly  large  quantities  in  potato  growing. 

The  use  of  over  1,000  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre  was  attended  with  loss 
as  compared  with  the  use  of  1,000  lbs.  *  Tabulated  statements  ^ve 
results  in  detail. 

Potatoes;  variety  tests  in  1896;  potato  implements,  S.  B. 
Gbeen  {Minnesota  8ta.  Bui  52,  pp.  419-440,  figs.  11). — ^The  results  of 
variety  tests  are  tabulated  and  a  number  of  varieties  described. 
Methods  of  treatment  against  blight  and  scab  are  given.  The  author 
considers  the  place  where  the  seed  stock  was  grown,  the  condition  of 
the  seed  stock  when  planted,  and  the  effects  of  scab  and  blight  as 
important  factors  in  comparing  the  results  of  yearly  yields. 

One  lot  of  potatoes  was  planted  May  8-9,  and  on  July  14  15  hills  of 
each  variety  were  dug  of  the  kinds  that  were  then  large  enough  for 
marketing.  Among  these  Burpee  Extra  Early,  Vaughan,  and  Ohio,  Jr., 
yielded  best.  Bovee,  Good  News,  and  Polaris  were  the  best  yielding 
of  the  varieties  of  a  marketable  size  July  28.  Rose  No.  9,  a  medium 
early  variety,  produced  the  heaviest  yield,  510  bu.  per  acre. 

Illustrated  descriptions  of  potato  cutters,  planters,  and  sorters  are 
given. 

Seedling  canes,  G.  S.  Jbnman  and  J.  B.  Harbison  {Bpt.  Agr. 
Work  in  the  Botanical  Garde^hs  of  British  Ouiana  for  the  years  1893y 
1894,  and  1895,  pp.  9-127). — The  work  comprises  the  growing  and  test- 
ing of  seedling  sagar  canes,  the  testing  of  old  varieties,  and  mannrial 
experiments.  The  effects  of  cane  diseases  are  discussed.  Analyses  of 
cacao  and  other  crops  are  given  in  tables. 
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A  large  nnmber  of  cane  seedlings  were  grown  and  tested  during  the 
seasons  of  1892, 1893, 1894,  and  1895.  The  results  are  tabulated.  The 
sagar  and  glucose  contents  and  the  quotient  of  purity  of  the  seedlings 
and  canes  propagated  Irom  them  by  cuttings  varied  so  much  that  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  influence  of  the  parent  canes  on  these  qualities 
could  be  obtained.  The  variation  in  color,  size,  and  sugar  content  was 
greater  among  seedlings  from  striped  cane  than  those  from  self  colored 
canes.  Canes  raised  from  seed  produced  a  higher  percentage  of  fertile 
seed  than  canes  of  varieties  long  grown  from  cuttings.  The  average 
results  of  9  crops  of  old  varieties  are  given  in  a  table.  The  varieties 
considered  valuable  for  the  colony  are  Bourbon,  White  Transparent^ 
Mani,  Poa-ole,  Ked  Eibbon,  and  Green  Bibbon.  An  analyses  of  rich 
Boarbon  canes  is  tabulated. 

From  the  fertilizing  experiments  conducted  during  the  years  1891-'95y 
it  was  concluded  that  nitrogen  in  the  forms  of  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  dried  blood  is  the  manurial  constituent  which 
mainly  governs  the  yield.  An  application  of  2^  to  3  cwt.  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  per  acre  seemed  most  profitable.  The  use  of  nitrate  of 
potash  in  the  place  of  nitrate  of  soda  proved  unsatisfactory.  Sulphate 
of  lime  gave  best  results  when  applied  with  nitrogen  and  potash.  It 
is  considered  best  to  manure  rattoon  canes  with  nitrogen  only. 
Mannrial  phosphates  proved  decidedly  unj>rofitable.  Potash  api)eared 
to  Lave  but  little  effect.  The  use  of  lime  resulted  in  largely  increasing 
the  yields  and  its  effect  is  not  yet  exhausted. 

The  history  of  **rind  fungus"  is  given.  The  effect  of  the  disease 
appears  to  consist  in  the  decrease  of  the  sugar  content  and  a  slight 
increase  of  non-  sugars.  It  is  concluded  that  high  proportions  of  readily 
available  nitrogen  favor  the  growth  of  the  disease.  The  <<  pineapple" 
disease  and  the  cane  rust  are  described. 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  cacao  tree  and  fruit  are  reported,  and  the 
process  of  sweating  or  curing  the  beans  is  discussed  from  a  chemical 
point  of  view.  The  diseases  of  the  plant  and  their  prevention  are 
described.  Analyses  and  short  descriptions  of  kola  nuts,  potatoes, 
calathea,  callalu,  pumpkins,  ochroes,  mandura,  and  bonavis  beans, 
sesbania,  and  the  calabash  tree  are  given. 

Fertilizer  experiments  with  sngar  beets  at  Alnarp,  Sweden, 
1896,  S.  FoBSB£B6  (Tidslcr.  Landtrndn^  18  {1897),  pp.  59-55).— Ferti- 
lizer experiments  with  sugar  beets  were  conducted  in  3  different  fields. 
In  field  A  comparative  experiments  were  made  with  (1)  herring  guano, 
(2)  superphosphate  and  Chile  saltpeter,  and  (3)  superphosphate,  Chile 
saltpeter,  and  kainit,  the  amounts  applied  per  acre  being  890  lbs.  her- 
ring guano,  356  lbs.  each  Chile  saltpeter  and  superphosphate,  and  890 
or  1,780  lbs.  kainit  added  to  the  quantities  of  Chile  saltpeter  and  super- 
phosphates given.  The  field  had  been  manured  with  9  tons  barnyard 
©anore  i)er  acre  during  the  fall  of  1895.    The  average  yields  obtained 
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from  the  different  plats  and  the  analysis  of  the  beets  grown  are  shown 
below: 

Results  of  fertilizer  experimentSf  Field  A, 


Fertilizers  applied. 


Herring  guano 

Chile  saltpeter  and  superphoeptaate 

Chile  saltpeter,  superphosphaie,  and  800  lbs.  kainit. . 

Blan ks  for  preceding  fertilization 

Chile  saltpeter,  superphosphate,  and  1,780  lbs.  kainit. 
Blanks  for  preceding  fertilization 


Yield  of 

beets 

per  acre. 


Sugar  content. 


P<mnda. 

41,680 
42.860 
40,770 
41,840 
40,270 
89,600 


By  polar-    By  alco- 
ization   •      bol 
of  J  nice,     method. 


-I- 


Per  cent. 
16.25 
16.04 
17.17 
16.81 
17.46 
16.08 


14.80 
13.80 
14.50 
13.70 
12.00 
15.80 


Results  fro7n  different  methods  of  applying  Chile  saltpeter. 


Method  of  applying. 


Yield  of 

beets 
per  acre. 


Sugar  content. 


By  polar- 
isation 
of  Juice. 


Poundt.    Per  eent. 

One-half  before  sowing,  one-half  in  July I     40,620         16.82 

All  before  sowing 42,020  16.89 


By  alco- 
hol 
method. 


Percent. 
14.50 
13.80 


Field  B  had  been  in  clover  during  1895;  the  size  of  the  plats  grown 
were  600  square  meters  (6,458  sq.  ft.).  The  fertilizers  applied  and  the 
results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  fertilizer  experiments,  Field  B. 


Fertilizers  applied  per  acre. 


856  lbs.  Chile  saltpeter,  356  lbs.  saperphcwphate 

356  lbs.  Chile  saltpeter,  356  lbs.  superphosphate,  and  178  lbs.  potash  in  37  per 

cent  sulphate 

13,365  lbs.  peat  pondrette 

13,365  lbs.  peat  poudrette  and  178  lbs.  potash  in  37  per  cent  sulphate 


Yield  of;    «„^, 

beeti»per:,„S"S!^ 

acrlT^   ^'^J'"**- 


Poitnde. 
51,220 

53,870 
49, 170 
53,090 


Percent, 
15.7 

15.8 
10.6 
15.2 


In  Field  C  (sandy  soil)  2  e^fperimental  plats  of  500  sq.  meters  (5,382 
sq.  ft.)  were  set  apart  for  fertilizing  trials. 

Results  of  fertilizer  experiments,  Field  C, 


Yield  of 

beets  per 

acre. 

Sugar  content. 

Fertilizers  applied  per  acre. 

By  polar- 
ization 
of  juice. 

By  alco- 
hol 
method. 

890  lbs  herrinff  flmiuio  223  lbs   Dotash     ................................ 

Pounde. 
39,600 
42,890 

Percent. 
15.8 
15.8 

Percent 
14.5 

535 1  bs.  Chile  saltneter.  535  lbs.  sui>en>hosDhate.  228  lbs.  notaah 

14.0 

The  total  yield  of  sugar  beets  grown  at  the  Alnarp  estate  (Aluarp 
Agricultural  Institute)  during  1896  was  2,950,570  kg.  (6,500,000  lbs. 
avoir.)  from  65  hectares  (160  acres),  an  average  yield  per  acre  of  40,440 
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lbs-  The  average  sugar  content  was :  in  the  juice  15.70  per  feent;  in  the 
beet  root  14.99  per  ceut. — f.  w.  woll. 

Progress  of  the  several  experimental  forms  in  1896,  W.  'M. 
Hayes,  T.  A.  Hoverstadt,  W.  W.  Pendergast,  and  A.  Boss  {Min- 
nesota Sta,  BuL  50 J  pp,  305-341), — The  work  comprised  variety. and  seed 
tests  and  rotation  experiments.  The  results  are  tabuhited.  Many 
varieties  of  the  different  grains  were  collected  and  tried,  but  only  the 
best  were  retained  for  further  comparison.  Previous  work  in  this  line 
was  reported  in  Bulletin  46  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.^  8,  p.  222). 

Among  the  13  varieties  of  beans  grown  in  1895  and  1896,  ^^  Choice 
Medium  "  produced  the  lai  gest  average  crop,  19.6  bu.  per  acre. 

The  11  best  out  of  30  varieties  of  barley  produced  yields  ranging 
from  38.1  to  61.6  bu.  per  acre.  French  Chevalier  produced  the  highest 
average  yield  for  4  crops — 43.3  bu.  per  acre. 

The  yields  of  16  best  out  of  81  varieties  of  corn  are  tabulated.  Cos- 
grove  and  Smut  Nose  yielded  63  bu.  per  acre,  the  highest  average  for 
1895  and  1896.  The  methods  of  developing  com  and  planting  it  for 
fodder  are  given. 

White  Wonder,  Archangel,  White  Bussian,  and  Black  Bussian  gave 
the  best  4  average  yields  among  18  best  out  of  75  varieties  of  oats. 

A  number  of  varieties  of  wheat  are  described  and  the  table  gives  the 
result  obtained  from  the  8  best  out  of  200  collected  varieties.  The 
average  of  7  yields  ranged  from  19.8  to  23.7  bu.  per  acre.  Besults  of 
the  6  crossbred  varieties  are  given  in  the  table.  The  experiments  with 
smallest,  largest,  and  hardest  kernels  for  seed  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  seed  wheat  of  a  high  quality  and  heavy  weight. 

Exx)enments  with  peas,  mangel-wurzels,  sugar  beets,  rutabagas, 
turnips,  and  carrots  are  described.  The  cost  of  raising  sugar  beets  per 
ton  was  J3.25  on  weedy  land  and  $2.09  on  land  free  from  weeds.  Bota- 
tion  experiments  were  begun  in  1894,  and  so  far  potatoes — followed  by 
mangel-wurzels,  corn  or  field  peas,  wheat,  and  flax  in  the  order  given — 
best  prepared  the  land  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Forage  crops  and  "wheat,  A.  A.  Crozieb  {Michigan  Sta,  BuL  14 1^ 
pp.  llS-ldS,  figs.  4). — Experiments  were  made  with  several  forage  crops 
and  a  number  of  domestic  and  foreign  varieties  of  wheat. 

A  plat  of  alfalfa  yielded  nearly  5  tons  of  hay  per  acre  for  the  season 
from  4  cuttings.  The  first  cutting  was  made  May  23  and  the  last  Sep- 
tember 28.  The  methods  of  growing  the  crop  are  described.  Half-acre 
plats  of  dent  corn,  Kafir  corn,  and  sorj^^hum  produced  15,354, 17,180, 
and  19,338  lbs.  of  green  fodder,  respectively.  Crimson  clover  sown  with 
oats  and  cut  for  green  feed  October  23  and  November  12  yielded  5,134 
lbs.  on  a  half-acre  plat,  and  a  plat  sown  without  a  nurse  crop  yielded 
1,870  lbs.  when  cut  on  June  24.  Three  varieties  of  Korean  millet  were 
f^wn  at  the  station  and  this  season  4  new  varieties  were  added.  Short 
descriptions  are  given  of  each  variety.  Sachaline  is  not  considered  a 
pnictical  fodder  crop.     The  flat  pea  {Latkyrus  silvestris)  produced 
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23,997  lbs.  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  but  it  was  not  as  palatable  to 
8tock  as  green  clover  or  alfalfa.  Hairy  vetch  ( Ftcta-  villona)  was  sown 
with  oats  but  made  most  of  its  growth  after  the  oats  were  cut. 

Combining  the  results  of  3  experiments  with  orchard  grass  and 
timothy,  there  were  obtained  from  an  area,  clipped  frequently  in  imita- 
tion of  pasturing,  95  lbs.  of  hay;  and  from  the  same  area  left  as  a 
meadow,  at  a  single  cutting,  384  lbs.  of  hay.  Chemical  analyses  of  the 
hay  obtained  from  both  plats  are  given  in  tables. 

The  foreign  varieties  of  wheat  grown  comprised  10  crossbred  sorts 
from  Australia,  13  varieties  from  Russia,  and  3  from  Germany.  Only 
small  quantities  of  seed  were  sown.  Each  variety  is  described  and  the 
description  and  history  of  10  Michigan  wheats  are  given.  ,  An  experi- 
ment with  wheat  on  muck  lands  is  reported.  White  Glawson  and 
Dawson  Golden  Chaff  are  considered  best  adapted  to  low  soils. 

Experimental  crop  notes,  1896,  C.  F.  Cubtiss  (Iowa  8ta.  BuL  3ij 
pp.  703-713). — Tests  were  made  of  culture  methods  for  winter  wheat 
and  alfalfa  and  variety  tests  of  corn,  potatoes,  and  oats.  Three  plats 
of  Turkish  Red  wheat  were  sown  at  the  rate  of  IJ  bu.  per  acre  on  Sep- 
tember 2, 1895.  One  plat  was  seeded  with  the  press  drill,  one  with  the 
common  grain  drill,  and  the  other  sown  broadcast. 

Results  from  different  methodB  of  sowing. 


Plat  I  (press  drill).... 
Plat  II  (common  drill) 
Plat  III  (broadcast) . . 


Grain         Straw 
per  acre,    per  acre. 


ButkeU. 
41.5 
25.9 
48.6 


Pounds. 
3,888 

2,387 


In  previous  tests  the  press  drill  has  given  the  heaviest  yields.  It  is 
stated  that  the  stand  for  this  season  was  too  heavy  for  a  satisfactory 
crop.  On  August  29  an  acre  of  corn  ground  was  sown  to  the  same 
variety  by  drilling  both  ways  between  the  rows,  applying  one-half  of 
the  seed  at  each  drilliug.  The  corn  was  cut  and  removed,  but  no  fur- 
ther cultivation  was  given.  The  yield  was  33.7  bu.  per  acre.  The  results 
of  the  variety  test  were  as  follows : 

Variety  teat  of  com. 


Name  of  variety. 


Iowa  Gold  Mine  ....••. 

Early  Yellow  Kose 

Mortgage  Lifter 

Capital 

Golden  Beauty 

Yellow  Dent 

Nickel  Plate 

Golden  Cap 

Bloody  Butcher 

Champion  White  Pearl 


,  Shelled 
Yield     I  com  in 
per  acre.  |    70  lbs. 
,     ears. 


BuMheli. 
52.03 
70.00 
71.30 
57.40 
61.47 
48.50 
71.30 
76.50 
63.70 
63.80 


Pounds. 

61.0 
60.0 

6ao 

61.0 
58.0 
58.0 
61.7 
58.0 
58.0 
56.0 
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The  weight  test  of  the  shelled  corn  was  made  in  January,  when  the 
corn  was  dry. 

Bnral  New  Yorker,  World's  Fair,  and  Clark  Superb  yielded  754.2, 
493.8,  and  460.9  bu.  per  acre,  respectively,  and  were  the  most  profitable 
varieties  of  potatoes.  The  author  produces  evidence  that  the  Eural 
New  Yorker  and  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2  are  the  same  variety. 

In  the  alfalfa  experiment.  Plat  I  was  sown  at  the  rate  of  25  lbs.  per 
acre  and  the  rest  at  the  rate  of  30  lbs. 

Total  yield  per  acre  of  alfalfa  from  three  cuttings. 


Upland.  I  Bottom. 


Flat  I(broadcMt) 

Plat  n  (drilled  one  way). 
Plat  in  (CToaa  drilled). . . 
Plat  IV  (press  driUed) . . . . 


Four  varieties  of  oats  were  tested.  Early  Champion,  Calgary  Grey, 
and  Golden  yielded  73.13,  72.4,  and  64.7  bu.  per  acre,  respectively. 
Black  Russian  rusted  badly. 

Tbird  annual  report  of  field  experiments  carried  out  during  1896,  D.  A. 
Gilchrist  and  P.  H.  Foulkes  {Jour,  Univ.  Extension  College  Beading  [England'}, 
Suppl.  4,  pp.  1-64). — A  report  on  field  experiments  on  hay,  pasture,  potatoes',  Swedish 
turnips,  and  mangel-warzels,  carried  out  in  Berkshire,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Oxfordshire.  Notes  on  manures  and  suggestions  for  the  manuring  of  various  crops 
are  given. 

Trials  of  commercial  crops  at  the  Richmond  River  Experiment  Farm,  G.  M. 
McKeown  (Agl.  Gaz.  N.  8.  Wales,  8  {1897),  No.  S,  pp.  167-170). ^^ote8  are  given  on  the 
experimental  growing  of  peanuts,  arrowroot,  rice,  ginger,  castor  beau,  potatoes,  and 
various  fiber  crops.  It  was  found  necessary  to  hill  potatoes  to  protect  the  tubers 
from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer. 

Alfalfa,  W.  P.  Wheeler  (New  York  Stai^  Sta.  Bui.  118,  pp.  142-lo2).—k  popular 
bulletin  on  alfalfa  culture,  in  which  the  results  obtained  at  the  station  are  enu- 
merated. The  food  value  of  alfalfa  is  compared  with  that  of  several  fodder  crops  and 
the  method  of  culture  and  its  use  as  pasture,  silage,  and  hay  are  described.  '^Alfalfa 
is  not  suited  to  all  kinds  of  soils  and  is  probably  not  hardy  much  north  of  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  this  State.  It  is,  however,  a  plant  of  such  decided  value  that  it  is 
well  worth  a  trial  in  any  locality  where  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  growing." 

Growing  barley  for  malting  purposes,  A.  Damseaux  {Bapporis  Pr4Uminaires  S^ 
Cangrh  Internal.  WAgr.,  Bruxelles,  1895,  pp.  19-36). — A  popular  article  on  barley  cul- 
ture and  the  treatment  of  the  crop  to  best  adapt  it  to  malting.  The  price  of  barley 
during  the  last  week  of  every  quarter  since  1880  and  the  amount  of  barley  produced 
by  European  countries  is  given. 

Beet  sugar  production:  Possibilities  for  a  new  industry  in  Wisconsin,  W.  A. 
Henry  (  Wieconain  Sta.  Bui.  65,  pp.  40,  figs.  4) . — A  popular  bulletin  giving  historical 
and  statistical  information,  describing  the  methods  of  culture  and  the  process  of 
manufacture,  and  estimating  the  cost  of  producing  beets,  manufacturing  sugar,  and 
erecting  factories.  The  history  of  the  industry  in  Europe  and  America  is  given  and 
its  poeeibllities  in  Wisconsin  are  discussed.  A  number  of  cuts  show  exterior  and 
interior  views  of  factories  now  in  operation.  The  experiments  performed  during 
recent  years  are  reviewed. 
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Sugar  beets,  W.  S.  Devol  (Arizona  Sta,  BuL  2S,  pp.  S-Si,  37-44).— K  compUation 
made  for  the  purpose  of  diseeminating  information  respecting  the  sugar  beet  and  its 
cnlture. 

The  effect  of  the  division  of  the  mother  beet  on  seed  production,  F.  LuBANsn 
{Deut,  landw.  Presses  24  (1897),  No.  35,  p.  5fi).— Tabulated  results  of  experiments 
show  that  more  seed  can  be  produced  by  dividing  the  beet  and  growing  a  plant  from 
each  division  than  by  growing  a  single  plant  from  a  whole  beet.  Beets  were  divided 
into  halves  and  quarters  and  the  quarters  produced  the  most  seed. 

American  and  Buropean  crimson  clover,  A.  Sempolowski  {Deut,  landw,  PreBse, 
B4  (1897),  No.  46yp.431). — A  report  on  the  comparison  of  the  two  kinds  of  varieties 
at  the  experiment  station  at  Sobieszyn,  Poland. 

Cotton  industry  in  Turkestan,  A.  Shakhnazarov  (Selvsk.  Kkoz.  Lye90v,,  182 
(1896),  pp.  509-667). 

CidtiTation  of  grass  (FanHert*  Gaz.,  56  (1897),  No.  25,  p.  373),— K  popular  article 
on  the  treatment  of  meadows  and  pastures. 

The  grass  crop,  C.  A.  Gokssmann  (Agr.  of  Massachusetts,  1896,  pp.  249-S63).—A 
r^8um6  and  tabulated  results  of  field  experiments  with  grasses  carried  on  for  7 
years,  beginning  in  1889.  The  article  treats  of  the  adaptation  of  soil,  fertilizing  of 
grass  lands,  selection  of  seed,  nnd  restoration  of  meadows.  A  classified  list  of 
grasses  is  given. 

Improvement  of  pasture  land  without  breaking  up,  J.  Douglas  (Trans. 
Highland  and  Agl.  Soo.  Scotland,  5.  ser.,  8  (1896),  pp.  139-144). — A  popular  article  on 
the  restoration  and  improvement  of  permanent  pasture. 

Fertilizing  meadows  after  the  first  cutting,  L.  Grandeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.^ 
61  (1897),  II,  No.  22,  pp.  770,  77i).— Twelve  meadow  plats  were  fertilized  after  the 
first  cutting.  A  check  plat  was  left  nnmatmred.  Slag  or  superphosphate  and 
kainit  increased  the  percentage  of  legumes  in  the  meadow  while  barnyard  manure 
had  no  effect  on  these  plants.  Sodium  nitrate  and  ammonium  sulphate  produced 
the  greatest  increase  in  grasses. 

On  the  influence  of  msmuring  on  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  ash 
of  ▼arious  cultivated  plants,  P.  Oehmicuex  (Inaug.  Diss.  Unir.  Leipsic,  1896;  abs. 
in  Cheni.  Ztg.,  fi  (1897),  No.  85,  Repert,,  p.  102). 

Thousand-headed  kale  vs.  turnips  (Agl.  Gaz.  ILondonl,  45  (1897),  No.  1219,  p. 
446).— A  discussion  of  the  growing  of  these  crops  and  their  value  as  forage.  Thou- 
sand-headed kale  is  considered  a  better  forage  crop  than  Swedish  turnips. 

Lupines  and  lime,  L.  Grandeau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  61  {1897),  II,  No.  23,  pp,  806, 
807). — A  rdsumd  of  experiments  of  growing  lupines  and  applying  lime  for  fertilizing 
purposes. 

Lupines,  crimson  clover,  and  peas  as  green  manure  for  oats  and  barley 
(Ztschr.  landtP.  Ver.  Rheinpreussen,  14  (1897),  No.  20,  pp.  ISO,  181).— Peas  were  the 
most  effective,  followed  by  crimson  clover  and  lupines  in  the  order  named. 

Raising  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  A.  Findlay  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc. 
Scotland,  5.  ser.,  9  (1897) j pp.  152-156). — A  popular  article  in  which  the  author  relates 
his  own  experience  in  the  work  of  originating  new  varieties. 

Experiments  with  sprouting  potatoes  before  planting,  M.  Weydemann  (Dent. 
landto.  Presse,  24  (1897),  No.  39,  p.  357). — The  potatoes  were  sprouted  in  cold  frames 
and  then  planted  on  ground  most  favorably  situated.  The  plants  were  earlier  in 
every  way  and  made  a  good  growth  but  gave  only  a  small  yield.  The  same  results 
were  obtained  for  several  years.  Keeping  tubers  in  a  dry  airy  place  for  a  time 
before  planting  is  recommended. 

Total  crops  from  early  and  late  planted  potato  plats,  1895  and  1896  (F%r$t 
Bpt,  Woburn  ^England'i  Exptl.  Fruit  Farm,  1897,  pp.  158,  iJ5).— The  yields  of  various 
varieties  are  given  in  a  table.  White  Hebron,  Perkin  Snowdrop,  Laxton  Hero,  The 
Bruce,  and  Early  Puritau  were  .bc«t  in  quality.  "For  cropping  powers,  combined 
with  quality,  Early  Puritan  was  best  amongst  the  early  potatoes,  and  The  Brnce 
amongst  the  later  ones.'' 
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The  breeding  of  wheat,  W.  8.  Harwood  (ffarper'a  Weekly,  41  {1897),  No,  2118, 
pp.  7S8,  739). — A  popular  article  on  the  breediDg  of  wheat  at  the  MiDnesota  Experi- 
ment  Station. 

Seeming  grain  in  wet  seasons,  G.  W.  Constable  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc. 
Scotland  J  5.  aer.,  9  (1897),  pp.  73-87,  figs.  6), — An  article  on  the  constrnotion  of  the 
Sichmond  drying  rack  and  the  advantages  derived  from  its  nse. 

Tobacco  industry  in  Macedonia,  V.  Khodasevich  (Selvak.  Khoz.  Lyeaor.,  183 
il896),  pp.  91-ieS). 

The  students'  cotton  spinning,  J.  Nasmith  (Manchester:  Joseph  Nasmiih.  London: 
*Fohn  Heywood.  Xew  York:  D.  Van  Xostrand  Co.,  1897,  S.  ed.,pp.  632,  figs. 250). —This 
work  describes  the  evolution  of  cotton  spinning,  beginning  with  the  use  of  the  dis- 
taff and  spindle  and  ending  with  the  improved  machinery  of  the  present  day.  The 
various  machines  used  in  the  process  are  described  in  detail  and  illustrations  given. 
A  chapter  of  61  pages  is  devoted  to  the  culture,  distribution  of  varieties,  and  statis- 
tics of  cotton  in  the  various  cotton-producing  countries. 

HOETICULTTJEE. 

Celery,  L.  F.  Kinney  {Rhode  Island  8ta.  Bui  44^  pp.  17-19;  25-63; 
Jigs.  17). — Level  vs.  trench  culture. — The  relative  merits  of  these  two 
methods  of  celery  caltare  are  considered.  The  main  advantage  of 
trench  culture  is  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  protected  from  the 
burning  heat  of  the  sun. 

Varieties. — A  study  of  69  varieties  was  made^  'Hhe  chief  object  being 
to  note  successive  steps  in  the  onward  march  of  the  species  to  a  higher 
domesticated  state.''  The  varieties  studied  included  the  principal  ones 
that  have  been  grown  during  the  past  50  years.  The  principal  modi- 
fications that  the  celery  plant  has  undergone  in  the  last  half  century 
are  localization  of  the  fleshy  growth  in  the  center  of  the  plant,  self- 
blanching  tendencies,  and  early  maturity.  Historical  notes,  descrip- 
tions, and  figures  are  given  of  10  varieties  which  are  taken  as  types  of 
the  most  important  varietal  modifications  during  the  50  years.  Other 
varieties  are  grouped  with  reference  to  these  types. 

Historical  sketch. — A  sketch  is  given  of  celery  culture  from  ancient 
times  to  the  present.  The  methods  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated. 

Pig  culture  ( U.  8.  Bept.  Agr.,  IHvision  of  Pomology  Bui.  5,  pp. 
32). — Edible  figSj  their  culture  and  curing^  O.  Eisen  (pp.  5-22), — The 
structure  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  fig  is  briefly  considered  and 
the  nature  of  the  male,  female,  gall,  and  mule  flowers  pointed  out. 
The  edible  tigs  cultivated  in  the  United  States  belong  to  the  species 
Ficvs  caricoj  of  which  there  are  over  400  varieties  known.  Other  spe- 
cies grow  wild  in  tropical  countries.  Of  these  the  author  thinks  the 
Fieus  sycomorusoi  Africa  should  be  introduced  into  the  Southern  States. 
The  cultivated  figs  are  separated  into  the  following  groups  according  to 
dififerences  in  the  flowers:  Caprifigs,  Smyrna  figs,  San  Pedro  figs,  com- 
mon edible  figs.  The  first  two  groups  are  recommended  only  for  exper- 
imental planting.  The  San  Pedro  figs  are  recommended  only  where 
large  early  figs  are  wanted  for  marketing  fresh.    Only  a  few  varieties 
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of  these  are  grown  in  the  United  States.  The  common  edible  figs 
include  nearly  all  of  the  varieties  cultivated  in  America.  Twenty- 
seven  varieties  of  figs  found  useful  in  California  are  described. 

The  necessity  for  the  caprification  of  Smyrna  figs  is  pointed  out  and 
the  x)rocess  described.  The  climate  suitable  for  fig  culture  is  considered 
with  reference  to  the  different  purx>oses  for  which  the  fruit  is  grown. 
Most  varieties  of  figs  require  a  rich,  moist,  loamy  soil  with  a  good  per- 
centage of  lime.  The  trees  may  be  propagated  by  budding  or  graftiDg, 
but  are  more  readily  grown  from  cuttings  made  from  dormant  wood  one 
or  two  years  old.  Methods  of  making  these  cuttings  are  described. 
Budding,  where  practiced  at  all,  is  done  in  winter  when  the  wood  is 
nearly  dormant.  Grafting  is  done  in  the  fall  or  winter.  The  method 
employed,  a  modification  of  the  cleft  graft,  is  described.  Trees  are 
sometimes  grown  from  the  seed  of  the  Smyrna  figs,  but  varieties  can 
not  be  reproduced  in  this  way.  Fig  trees  are  set  either  singly  or  two 
together,  the  latter  being  recommended.  Directions  for  pruning  are 
given.  Picking,  sulphuring,  dipping,  drying,  sweating,  assorting,  pull- 
ing, packing,  pressing,  and  like  processes  are  considered  in  detail. 

Fig  culture  in  the  Gulf  States^  F.  8.Fnrle{j}^.  23-32). — The  fig  is  prop- 
agated in  the  South  by  means  of  cuttings  usually  taken  from  mature 
wood  in  winter.  Along  the  coast  cuttings  are  often  made  in  August. 
The  methods  used  are  discussed.  Soil,  location,  cultivation,  and 
manuring  are  considered.  Strong  lime  soils  are  best.  For  the  ^^pine 
woods"  soils  manures  containing  considerable  phosphoric  acid  are 
recommended. 

The  diseases  of  the  fig  in  the  South  are  briefly  discussed.  Eoot  knot, 
caused  by  a  very  small  nematode  worm,  is  the  most  serious.  No 
effective  remedy, is  known  for  it.  Garden  and  farm  crops  are  affected 
very  seriously  by  the  disease,  acting  as  a  nurse  crop  for  it,  and 
should  therefore  never  be  grown  in  fig  orchards.  Other  diseases  of 
less  importance  are  those  caused  by  the  tree  borer,  the  leaf  mite,  leaf 
rust,  and  cercospora. 

Celeste  is  the  most  popular  variety  jgrown  in  the  South,  constituting 
about  nine-tenths  of  all  the  figs  grown  in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 
The  canning  factories  prefer  it  to  the  larger  and  coarser  kinds.  For 
hardiness  and  fruitfulness  Celeste,  Brunswick,  and  Brown  Turkey  are 
the  varieties  most  commended.  Several  other  varieties  are  character- 
ized in  the  bulletin. 

The  uses  of  figs  and  methods  of  preparing  and  marketing  them  are 
discussed  at  some  length. 

A  contribntion  to  the  physiology  of  the  graft :  Inflnence  of  stock 
npon  scion,  G.  Bivi^RE  and  0.  Bailhache  {Coinpt.  Rend,  Acad,  ScL 
PariSj  124  {1897),  I^o.  9,  pp.  477^80).— The  authors  report  upon  the  effect 
of  stock  upon  scion  in  the  case  of  2  pear  trees  which  had  been  grafted 
upon  different  stocks,  one  upon  a  seedling  pear,  the  other  upon  a  quince. 
The  variety  of  the  pear  scions  was  the  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  and 
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the  trees,  which  were  15  years  old,  had  grown  side  by  side  in  a  garden 
where  they  were  apparently  subjected  to  conditions  all  of  which  were 
comparable  except  that  of  stock.  Each  tree  bore  about  300  fruits  each 
year  and  for  three  consecutive  seasons  the  mature  fruits  were  collected, 
samples  analyzed,  and  the  averages  tabulated.  The  color  of  the  fruits 
was  very  different,  those  upon  the  pear  stock  being  green  and  those 
upon  the  quince  stock  golden  yellow,  with  a  decided  rose  blush  on  the 
side  toward  the  sun.  Some  of  the  other  differences  of  the  two  fruits 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Average  of  S  years'  analyses  of  pears  grown  upon  different  stocks. 


Kinds  of  atock. 

Differ- 

SeedliDg 
pear. 

Quince. 

enoe. 

Oram*. 

Oramt. 

Chram*. 

280.000 

406.0000 

126.0000 

.993 

.9987 

.0057 

1.046 

1.0510 

.0005 

1.070 

1.1960 

.1260 

2.106 

2.4660 

.3000 

90.066 

95.4660 

6.4000 

93.400 

102.8330 

8.9330 

ATenge  weight  ot  10  froito. 

Iteneity  of  fruitB 

I>en«ity  of  ioice  at  15<^ 

Acidity  of  juice 

Ash  per  liter  of  j  nice 

Redacing  sugar  per  liter. . .. 
Total  sugar  per  uter , 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  average  weight,  density, 
acidity,  and  sugar  content  were  in  favor  of  the  trees  grafted  upon  the 
quince  stock.  The  estimated  amount  of  sugar  in  the  fruit  of  each  tree 
was  7  kg.  for  the  tree  ui>on  the  seedling  stock  and  11  kg.  for  the  other.. 

These  figures  are  in  the  main  confirmed  by  observations  made  some 
years  previous  on  winter  Doyenne  pear  scions  upon  seedling  pear  and 
quince  stocks. 

The  difference  seems  to  be  caused  by  a  greater  activity  of  the  chloro- 
phyll in  the  case  of  the  scion  upon  the  quince  stock. 

Blackberries,  dewberries,  and  raspberries,  W.  Paddock  {New 
TofJc  State  8ta.  Bui.  Ill,  n.  ser.^pp.  381-294).— The  bulletin  is  a  report  of 
variety  tests  of  small  fruits  for  1896.  The  following  fruits  were  tested : 
Blackberries,  27  varieties;  dewberries,  4  varieties;  black  raspberries, 
27  varieties;  red  raspberries,  23  varieties;  purple  raspberries,  7  varie- 
ties; yellow  raspberries,  6  varieties.  Data  in  regard  to  date  of  plant- 
ing, yield  of  fruit,  duration  of  fruiting  period,  percentage  of  early  and 
late  yield,  i)ercentage  of  canes  winterkilled,  ete.,  are  given  in  tabular 
form.  Brief  notes  supplement  the  data  of  the  tables.  The  author  gives 
the  following  summary  : 

"Ancient  Briton,  Stone  Hardy,  Early  Harvest,  and  Agawam  were  the  most  pro- 
ductive blackberries  on  the  station  grounds  in  1896.  Snyder  is  valuable  for  its 
hardiness.    Mersereau  is  promising. 

"Lucretia  is  the  only  dewberry  of  rommercial  importance.  Austin  Improved 
gives  promise  of  being  a  valuable  acquisition. 

''Of  the  early  black  raspberries  Eureka  and  Hopkins  were  the  most  satisfactory. 
Mohler,  Hilborn,  Babcock  No.  5,  and  Pioneer  were  the  most  productive  midseason 
yarietiet,  while  Mills,  Ohio,  and  Onondaga  were  the  most  productive  late  varieties. 
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*'  Cardinal;  Columbian,  and  Shaffer  were  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  purple  berries, 
'*  For  early  red  berries  Cline  and  Pomona  are  both  worthy  of  a  trial.  Of  the  mid- 
eeasoui  Clark  and  Pride  of  Kent  were  the  most  productive,  but  they  are  yalnable  for 
home  use  or  local  market  only.  Royal  Church  and  Cuthbert  are  both  productive 
late  varieties,  but  the  former  crumbles  badly  and  Cuthbert  does  not  stand  shipping 
well.  Olathe  and  Loudon  are  quite  firm  and  have  an  attractive  color  which  should 
make  them  raluable  market  varieties. 

''The  yellow  berries  are  desirable  for  home  use,  and  of  these  Caroline  was  the 
most  productive  of  all  the  raspberries  fruited  on  the  station  grounds.'' 

a-ooseberries,  S.  A.  Beach  (New  York  State  Sta.  BuL  114^  n.  «er., 
pp.  48jpls.  11,  figs.  6). — A  comparison  is  made  of  European  with  Ameri- 
can varieties  of  gooseberries,  the  relative  merits  of  each  class  being  as 
follows :  The  European  varieties  are  superior  in  varied  colors  and  large 
size  of  fruit  and  in  early  marketable  condition  of  the  green  fruit;  they 
are  also  preferred  at  fruit-preserving  establishments.  The  best  varie- 
ties of  the  American  class  are  superior  in  productiveness,  hardiness, 
ease  of  propagation  from  cnttings  and  layers,  quality  of  fruit,  delicacy 
of  its  flavor,  thinness  of  the  fruit  skins,  and  freedom  from  mildew.  The 
European  species  (Ribes  grossvlaria)  and  the  2  American  species  from 
which  cultivated  varieties  have  sprung  (R.  oxyacanthoidea  and  R.  cynos- 
bati)  are  described  in  detail  and  the  botanical  features  characterizing 
them  presented  in  tabular  form  for  ready  comparison. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  193  varieties  of  the  489  8i)ecie8  and 
varieties  growing  at  the  station.  A  number  of  these  varieties  are  illus- 
trated.   The  following  summary  is  given : 

''Downing  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  American  class.  Crystal  very  prolific,  ncai- 
tractivC;  and  drops  badly.  Pale  Red  and  Houghton,  productive,  attractive  in  color, 
objectionable  on  account  of  small  size.  Of  the  newer  varieties,  Champion  and  Red 
Jacket  deserve  especial  mention. 

''Industry,  Crown  Hob,  and  Lancashire  Lad  are  among  the  best  of  the  European 
class  for  marketing  green.  Wellington  Glory  has  made  an  excellent  record  here. 
Among  the  newer  varieties  Dominion  and  Triumph  are  worthy  of  extended  trial.'' 

Propagation  by  seeds,  suckers,layers,andcuttings,  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  pruning,  and  cultivation  and  manuring  are  discussed. 

The  currant  worm  and  gooseberry  fruit  fly  are  described  and  illus- 
trated, and  the  injury  caused  by  them  noted.  Spraying  with  Paris 
green  or  London  puri)le  while  the  fruit  is  small  and  afterwards  with 
powdered  hellebore  is  recommended  for  the  currant  worm,  and  picking 
the  fruit  while  green  is  suggested  as  a  preventive  from  injury  by  the 
gooseberry  fruit  fly.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  currant  borer,  the  four- 
lined  leaf  bug,  and  the  San  Jos6  scale. 

The  ii\jury  done  by  the  mildew  and  leaf  spot  diseases  is  noted.  As  a 
remedy  for  leaf  spot,  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  once  before  the 
fruit  begins  to  grow  and  4  times  after  picking  is  suggested.  The  treat- 
ment recommended  for  mildew  is  spraying  with  potassium  sulphid  at 
intervals  of  10  days  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  ready  for  market.  Locations 
should  be  chosen  which  give  good  soil  and  air  drainage  and  any  hin- 
drances to  the  free  circulation  of  air  should  be  provided  against 
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Market  e^ardening  under  glass  in  the  United  States,  6.  £.  Walsu  {Gard.,  51 
(1897),  No.  133S,  pp.  446,  447). 
Edible  wild  plants,  J.  Chambbkun  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No,  486,  p.  2S9). 
Food  reqairements  of  tomatoes,  W.  Dyke  {Jour.  Hort.,49  {1897),  J^o.  £538,  pp, 
425,  4S6). — A  discussion  based  upon  chemical  analyses  of  tomato  plants. 

Home  propagation,  J.  L.  Budd  {Iowa  Sta.  Bui.  S4,  pp.  ^9^-76^).— The  bulletin 
treats  in  a  popular  way  of  the  propagation  of  a  number  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 
It  discusses  the  general  principles  of  propagation  and  the  methods  fonnd  to  be  best 
salted  to  the  climate  and  soil  of  Iowa.  The  following  topics  are  included  in  the 
dlscu^ion :  Stratified  seeds,  annual  flower  seeds,  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  root  stocks, 
fleshy  rooted  plants,  perennials,  small  fruits,  orchard  fruits,  sprouts  and  root  cut- 
tings, cuttings  of  young  wood,  stocks  for  budding,  layering,  inarching,  and 
topworking. 

The  author  believes  that  many  bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  can  be  propagated  as 
well  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  Iowa  as  in  Holland  or  Bermuda.  With  fruit  trees, 
grafting  long  scions  on  short  piece>root  stocks,  in  order  to  have  trees  on  their  own 
roots,  is  strongly  recommended. 

Pollination  of  plants,  L.  Coats  {California  Fruit  Grower,  tO  {1897),  No,  £S,  p.  5).— 
The  d'Agen  prune  is  reported  as  bearing  well  where  mixed  with  other  sorts.  A 
block  of  500  six-year-old  d'Agen  trees  blossoms  well  but  fruits  very  lightly.  One 
row,  however,  which  stands  next  to  a  row  of  Grand  Duke  plums  frnits  very  well. 

The  nnrseryman  as  an  educator,  F.  W.  Card  (Nebraska  Farmer,  21  {1897),  No.  SS, 
pp.  354, 356, 367), — The  paper  also  gives  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  nurserymen  as 
experimenters.  The  author  believes  that  as  a  rule  nurserymen  are  better  able  to 
make  variety  tests  than  experiment-station  workers  are,  and  also  that  they  can  do 
much  along  lines  of  plant  breeding. 
Pruning  fruit  trees  (El  Agr.  Mexicano,  3  (1897),  No,  5,  pp.  151-156,  figs.  3). 
Bzpexience  with  Russian  fruits,  Harlan  (Montana  Fruit  Grower,  6  (1897),  No.  5g, 
VP'S,4). 

Treatment  of  the  fruiting  brcmches  of  the  pear,  A.  F.  Hardy  and  G.  Bbllair 
(Rev.  Sort.,  69  (1897),  No.  10,  pp.  226-^9,  figs.  6). 

Gooseberries :  Best  varieties  and  how  to  grow  them,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York 
State  Sta.  BhI.  114, popular  ed.,pp.  9,  pis.  3,  figs.  2). — A  popular  summary  of  Bulletin 
114  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  138). 

Summer  pruning  the  raspberry,  J.  Craig  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  485,  p. 
208). — The  result  of  an  experiment  with  16  varieties  of  raspberries  is  given.  Part  of 
the  plants  were  pinched  baoK  twice  and  part  left  unpruned.  The  pruned  plants 
yielded  only  about  two- thirds  as  much  as  the  unpruned  ones. 

Strawberry  ezpeximents  at  Guelph  (Canadian  Hort.,  20  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  218-221, 
^f.ii).— Tables  are  given  showing  the  date  of  first  ripe  fruit,  total  yield  of  fruit, 
and  yield  before  June  15  of  23  varieties  of  strawberries,  11  of  which  are  described 
and  illustrated. 

Strawberries  onder  glass,  A.  Harrington,  I.  L.  Powell,  and  P.  Duff  (Amer. 
Gard.,  18  (1897),  No.  128,  pp.  405-408,  fig.  1). 

"WTiy  plant  pistillate  strawberries  ?  B.  Durham  (Sirawherry  Culturist,  4  (1897) 
No.  10,  p,  4), — A  popular  discussion  of  pollination  of  strawberries. 

Grape  culture  in  the  Astrakhan  region,  V.  Lupanov  (Selsk.  Khoz.  Lyesov.,  183 
(1896),  pp.  645-679). 

Orape  training  (Agr.  of  Massachusetts,  1896,  pp.  343, 344,  fig.  1).—A  method  of  grape 
training  is  described  and  illustrated. 

'Wlieeler  method  of  grape  training  and  girdling  (Agr.  of  Massachusetts,  1896,  p. 
346,  figs.  2). 

One-arm  renewal  system  of  grape  training  (Agr.  of  Massachusetts,  1896,  pp. 
336,337,  fig.  1). 

The  quantity  of  heat  required  by  grapevines,  £.  Durand  ( Vigne  Am^.,  21 
(1897),  No.  6,  pp.  177-182). 
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Walnut  growing  in  southern  California,  H.  F.  Gardner  (Pacific  Bural  Pre9$, 
SS  {1897),  No,  19,  pp.  298,294), 

The  true  purpose  of  a  large  public  pcurk,  J.  C.  Olmbtkd  {Gard.  and  Forest, 
10  (1897),  No,  484,  pp.  212,213), 

Art  and  nature  in  landscape  gardening  (Gard,  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  482, 
p,  191), 

Flowers  and  garden^  J.  N.  May  (Amer.  Florist,  12  (1897),  No,  466,  pp,  981, 98^),-^ 
A  paper  read  before  the  Newport  HorticuUnrsl  Society.  The  methods  of  grouping 
ornamental  plants  are  considered. 

Modem  bedding,  T.  J.  Westwood  (New  England  Florist,  S  (1897),  No.  10,  pp. 
111-113). — A  paper  read  before  the  Boston  Gardeners  and  FloriBts'  Club.  It  points 
out  the  modern  tendencies  in  the  grouping  of  bedding  plants  and  fnrniBhes  several 
specific  examples. 

Natural  beauty  in  pleasure  grounds  (Jour.  HorU,  49  (1897),  No.  2533,  pp.  320, 
321). 

A  native  lawn  shrubbery,  C.  S.  Valentine  (Amer.  Gard.,  18  (1897),  No.  133, p, 
314). 

Rookery  shrubs,  H.  Correvon  (Gard.  Ckron.,  3.  ser.,  21  (1897),  No.  639,  pp.  267, 268), 

Planting  climbers  at  the  foot  of  large  trees,  E.  Aiydr^  (Rev.  Hart.,  69  (1897), 
No.  6, pp.  134, 135,  fig.  1;  trans,  in  Gard,,  51  (1897),  No.  1325,  p.  258).— k  description  is 
given  of  a  device  used  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  growing  climbers  in  soil  exhausted 
by  large  trees. 

Roses  of  the  Victorian  era  (Gard.  Chron.,3,  ser,, 21  (1897),  No.  646,  pp.  377-379, 
fig.  1). — An  account  of  the  pTogress  made  during  the  past  60  years  in  the  improve- 
ment of  roses. 

"Wild  forms  of  roses,  J.  Meehan  (CuU.and  Country  Gent.,  62  (1897),  No.  2308, 
p.  308). 

Best  five  classes  of  roses  (Nat.  Stockman  and  Farmer,  21  (1897),  No.  4,  p.  103). 

Hardy  climbing  roses  for  Canada,  Webster  Bros.  (Canadian  Hort,,  20  (1897), 
No,  4,  pp,  134-136,  fig,  i).— Notes  on  a  number  of  varieties  found  to  be  hardy  in 
Canada. 

Pruning  roses,  R.  Bettkn  (Rosen  Ztg.,  12  (1897),  No.  3,  j>p.  45,  46,  figs.  4), 

Results  obtained  in  hybridization  of  orchids,  L.  Guillochon  (Jour,  8oc.  Nat. 
Hort.  France,  19  (1897),  pp.  64-84).^k  historical  account. 

Deterioration  of  certain  species  of  orchids,  G.  Truffant  and  A.  Hi(^bert  (Jd«r. 
Soc,  Nat.  Hort,  France,  19  (1897),  pp.  85-98). — A  part  of  the  data  of  the  paper  is  given 
in  Rev.  Hort,,  69  (1897),  No,  14,  pp.  337,  338.  Orchids  taken  from  South  America  to 
Europe  do  well  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  deteriorate  so  that  new  importations  have 
to  be  made.  Chemical  analyses  made  of  plants  when  imported  and  at  different  times 
several  years  later  show  an  increase  in  percentage  of  mineral  matter  nnd  a  decrease 
in  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  deteriorated  plants.  The  authors  believe  this  dete- 
rioration due  largely  to  improper  nntritiou  under  cultivation.  Figures  are  given 
comparing  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  French  rain  water  and  in  the  rain  water  of  the 
native  habitat  of  these  orchids.  The  authors  also  think  this  deterioration  due  some- 
what to  the  fact  that  under  cultivation  the  flowers  and  flower  stalks  are  always 
removed  from  the  plant,  while  in  nature  they  remain,  so  that  the  nutrient  matter 
they  contain  may  be  reabsorbed  by  the  plant.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  amounts 
of  the  various  constituents  in  the  flowers  and  flower  stalks.  A  fertilizer  is  recom- 
mended which  is  intended  to  supply  proper  nutriment,  and  in  that  way  check 
deterioration. 

Bouvardias  for  profit,  M.  Grower  (Jour,  Hort,,  49  (1897),  No.  2534,  pp,  342-344, 
fig.  1), — Notes  on  culture  of  Bouvardias,  with  an  illustration. 

Cassia  occidentalis,  E.  Am>^t  (Rev.  Hort.,  69  (1897),  No,  7,  pp.  156, 157),^Cassia 
ooeidentalis  is  described  and  notes  are  given  on  its  culture  and  ornamental  qualities. 

Stopping  and  timing  chrysanthemum  blooms  (Gard,  lUus,,  19  (1897),  No,  946, 
p,  102), 
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The  Icurge-flowered  cannas,  T.  Holzschuh  (Mlfller^$deui,  G&riner  Zig,,  Ig  {1897), 
No.  12,  pp.  lS6f  1S7). — About  30  sorts  of  cannas  are  described  briefly  and  classified 
according  to  their  height  and  also  according  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  best  fitted, 
as  for  pot  culture,  single  planting,  grouping,  and  the  like. 

Amelancbiera,  W.  J.  Bean  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ier.,  21  {1897),  No.  539,  p,  B65).— 
Notes  on  the  cultivated  species. 

Fertiliser  ezpeximents  with  Ericas,  F.  Lkdien  (Garimflora,  46  (1897),  No.  11, 
pp.  t82-29S,  fig:  4), 

Fertilizer  experiment  with  Fuchsia  macrostemma  hybr.  "Mstr.  Boisig." 
{Garieitftora,  46  (1897),  No$.  £,  pp.* 37,  38;  3,  pp.  70-77;  4,  pp.  101, 102;  5,  pp.  130-132; 
6,  pp.  152-154;  7,  pp.  173-179). 

Chinese  primidas  (Gard.,  51  (1897),  No.  1336,  pp.  468, 469,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— Notes  on 
culture  and  varieties. 
Primula  obconica  (Gard.,  51  (1897),  No.  1328,  pp.  316,  317,  pi.  1). 
The  cultural  evolution  of  Cyclamen  latifolinm,  W.  T.  Thistelton-Dykr  (Proo. 
BoyalSoc.  [London^,  61  (1897),  No.  371,  pp.  135-147,  figs.  10;  Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  21 
(1897),  Noa.  542,  pp.  316-318;  543,  pp.  330-332,  fig:  6). 

Pteris  tremnla,  W.  Scott  (Amer.  Gard.,  18  (1897),  No.  121,  pp.  273, 274,  figs.  2).— 
Xotes  are  given  on  raising  this  fern  from  spores,  and  transplanting  it,  and  on  its 
insect  enemies.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  fern  in  various  stages  of  its  growth. 
Notes  on  lilacs,  C.  Marie  (Bui.  Soc.  Cent.  Hori.,  S.aer.,  1  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  14- 
i^).~Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  different  species  of  Syringa.  Forcing  lilacs  is 
discussed. 

New  large  flowered  cannas,  K.  A.  Mbyer  (Moller^s  deut.  G&rtner  Ztg,,  12  (1897), 
No.  12,  p.  133). — Brief  descriptions  are  given  of  about  20  new  sorts  the  author  con- 
siders the  best  of  all  the  varieties  recently  produced. 

The  Claytonia  of  Cuba,  8.  Mottkt  (Rev.  Hori.,  69  (1897),  No.  7,  pp.  159, 160,  fig. 
l).—Claytonia  perfoliata  is  described,  figured,  and  notes  are  given  on  its  value. 

Gleichenias  (Gard.,  51  (1897),  No.  1336,  pp.  472,  473,  fig.  i).— Notes  on  the  culture 
and  species  of  these  ferns. 

Violets  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.  %er.,  21  (1897),  No.  538,  p.  248,  figa.  ^).— General  notes  on 
several  varieties,  with  illustrations. 

The  Rockfoils  (Gard.  Illus.,  19  (1897),  No.  943,  pp.  58,  60,  fig%.  ii).— Notes  on 
native  habitat,  culture,  and  ornamental  qualities  of  about  30  species  of  Saxifraga. 
Eleven  species  are  illustrated. 

Campanulas,  S.  Mottet  (Rev.  Hori.,  69  (1897),  No.  10,  pp.  237-240,  fige.  tf).— lUus- 
trated  descriptive  notes  on  a  number  of  species  of  Campanula. 

Multiplication  of  ornamental  aquatic  plcmts  out  of  doors,  J.  Rudolf  (Rev. 
Sort.,  69  (1897),  No.  11,  pp.  258-261,  fig.  1). 

The  bibliography  of  the  dahlia,  C.  H.  Payne  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.ser.,21  (1897),  No. 
543,  pp.  329,330). 

rOEESTET. 

Rate  of  increase  on  the  cnt-over  timber  lands  of  Minnesota, 
8.  B.  Green  and  H.  B.  Ayres  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  49^  pp.  259-304^  figs. 
13). — The  object  of  this  bulletin  is  to  present  the  results  of  a  study  of 
the  conditions  of  the  cut-over  timber  lands  of  the  State  and  to  estimate 
tlieir  probable  natural  Increase  and  value.  It  is  also  designed  to  show 
the  great  losses  occasioned  by  forest  fires,  in  the  hope  that  a  better 
enforcement  of  the  laws  against  forest  fbres  will  be  brought  about. 
The  present  work  was  somewhat  restricted  on  account  of  the  limited 
appropriations  available  for  conducting  the  investigations,  and  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  a  further  appropriation  to  extend  the  scope  of  the 
work  may  be  secured. 
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The  forest  resources  of  the  State  are  given  at  some  length,  in  which 
are  shown  the  estimated  marketable  timber  and  its  value.  The  condi- 
tion of  stump  lands  after  logging  is  described,  and  the  rate  of  increase 
by  actual  measurements  in  small  and  scattered  trees  is. given.  The 
natural  restocking  of  unburned  land  is  described  and  the  rate  of  increase 
for  various  species  of  hard  and  soft  wood  is  given.  Numerous  miscel- 
laneous notes  are  given  and  letters  from  various  individuals,  many  of 
whom  are  engaged  more  or  less  in  the  lumber  business,  are  appended. 

Forests  in  the  Transcaspian  region,  A.  Rodzevich  {Selsk,  Khoz,  Lyesor.,  185 
{1896),pp.£01-££7). 

The  culture  of  the  wiUow  and  history  of  iU  use  {FHkling'e  landw,  Zig.,  46(1897), 
No,4,pp,  105-114), — A  popular  article  on  willow  culture  in  Germany.  The  history 
of  the  industry  is  given  and  its  present  condition  described. 

The  relation  of  insects  and  birds  to  the  present  forest  conditions,  A.  D. 
Hopkins  {Proc,  Amer,  Fareai.  A$§n.,  It  {1897),  pp,  173-176).— Birds  are  considered 
injorlous  in  the  long  run,  since  they  do  not  discriminate  between  injurious  and 
useful  insects.  The  devastations  to  the  pines  of  West  Virginia  along  the  line 
of  the  West  Virginia  Central  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  when  it  was  being  built  are 
mentioned. 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Something  about  weeds,  J.  W.  Toumey  {Arizona  8ta.  Bui.  22^ 
pp.  32,  figs.  12). — This  bulletin  contains  a  popular  discassion  of  the 
nature,  classes,  and  injurious  effects  of  weeds,  their  dissemination, 
both  artificial  and  natural,  and  their  eradication. 

The  author  urges  united  action  in  the  destruction  of  weeds,  espe- 
cially such  widely  distributed  ones  as  Johnson  grass  and  bull  mallow. 
The  need  of  a  law  in  regard  to  concerted  action  and  of  an  officer  to 
enforce  it  is  noted.  The  present  law  relating  to  cockleburs  and  sun- 
flowers is  given. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  following  weeds,  together  with 
remarks  on  methods  of  destroying  them ;  Cocklebur  {Xanthium  cana 
densis),  sunflower  [HeHaiithus  annuu%),  ground  mxt^Ccesalpinia  falcaria 
prtngJei),  horse  nettle  (Solatium  eldeagnifolium),  miasma  weed  ( Verhe 
swa  €ncelioid€8)j  bull  mallow  (Malta  horealis),  squirrel-tail  grass  (Hor- 
deum  jubatum),  Bermuda  grass  (Cynodon  dactylon),  Russian  thistle 
.  (Sahola  kali  tragus),  knot  grass  (Paspalum  distichum),  nut  grass 
(Cyperus  esculentus),  dock  (Rumex  berlandieri),  spiny  aster  (Aster  gpino- 
sus),  dodder  (Cuscuta  epithymum),  and  Johnson  grass  (Sorghum  hale- 
pense).  Most  of  the  above  weeds  are  figured.  A  note  is  given  of  a 
few  introduced  weeds.  Of  these,  the  common  pigweed  (Amarantus 
retroplexive)  is  described  and  illustrated.  A  table  of  50  Arizona 
weeds  is  given.  The  table  shows  the  obuoxiousness,  degiee  of  distri- 
bution, method  of  dissemination,  longevity,  resistance  to  eradication, 
and  whether  native  or  introduced. 

Some  weeds  of  the  mnstard  family,  L.  H.  Pahmbl  (Iowa  SUu 
Bui.  34y  pp.  656-686,  pis  15). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  economic 
importance  of  the  plants  of  the  mustard  family.    Detailed  descriptions 
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are  given  of  the  followiug  weeds,  together  with  notes  on  their  distri- 
bution: Black  mustard  {Brassica  nigra),  Enghsh  charlock  (Brassica 
sinapigtrum),  wliito  mustard  {Brassica  alba),  large  pepper  grass  (Lepi- 
dium  virginicum),  small  pepper  grass  (Lepidium  apetalum),  false  flax 
(Camelina  sativa),  shepherd's  jiurse  {Capsella  bursa-paMoris)j  hedge 
mustard  {Sisymbrium  officinale)^  tumbling  mustard  {Sisymbrium  altissi- 
mum)j  horse  radish  {Nasturtium  armora^ia),  and  winter  cress  {Barbarea 
vulgaris),    A  number  of  these  are  illustrated. 

The  mustards  are  disseminated  chiefly  with  small  grain  seed  and 
screenings.  Some  of  them  often  escape  from  cultivation.  The  author 
estimates  the  number  of  seed  produced  by  single  plants  of  a  number 
of  tbese  weeds.  Tables  are  quoted  from  other  authors  showing  the 
comparative  vitality  of  seeds  of  mustards  and  othei*  plants. 

The  followiug  methods  of  extermination  are  recommended:  For 
aunuals,  pulling  up  the  young  plauts  from  fields,  cutting  the  young 
plants  on  vacant  lots,  practicing  judicious  methods  of  rotation,  plow- 
ing early  in  the  fall,  and  harrowing  frequently  afterwards.  In  the  case 
of  biennials,  the  leafy  plant  of  the  first  season  must  be  killed  by  culti- 
vation. The  horse  radish,  the  only  perennial  considered,  is  very  difiOL- 
cult  to  eradicate.  Plowing  the  land,  harrowing,  and  picking  up  the 
roots,  repeating  the  operation  in  a  week,  and  after  that  keeping  the 
young  plants  cut  down  with  a  hoe  was  found  fairly  successful  in  dry 
seasons. 

A  note  IS  given  on  proposed  legislation  for  the  suppression  of  mus- 
tards. 

Three  tronbleBome  weeds,  F.  L,  Harvey  {Maine  Sta,  Bui.  S2,  pp.  8,  fig»,  5).— 
ThiB  consists  of  illustrated  notes  on  the  orange  bawkweed  (Hifradum  aurantiacum), 
wild  carrot  {Daucus  carota),  and  buffalo  bur  {Solatium  roatratum),  with  the  habits  of 
the  plants  and  precautions  for  their  prevention. 

Rales  and  apparatus  for  seed  testing  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Expenment  Sta- 
tions Circ.  S4,pp.  9,fig$.  ^).— This  gives  the  report  of  the  committee  ap])ointed  by 
the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  its 
meeting  in  November,  1896,  *' to  devise  and  adopt  a  standard  form  of  seed-testing 
apparatus  and  method  of  procedure  for  use  in  all  American  stations,"  together  with 
an  illustrated  description  of  a  standard  seed-germinating  chamber,  and  blank  forms 
for  record,  sampling,  and  report. 

Dodder  in  alfalfa  {AgL  Jour.  Cape  Colony,  10  {1897)j  No,  11,  pp.  619,  620).— It  is 
recommended  to  out  the  alfalfa  from  the  spots  where  the  dodder  occurs  and  cover 
them  with  6  in.  of  manure,  treading  it  down  well.  This  kills  the  dodder  and  leaves 
the  alfalfa  to  grow  up  through  the  manure.  An  application  of  a  solution  of  1  lb. 
of  sulphate  of  iron  per  gallon  kills  the  dodder  without  injuring  the  alfalfa. 

DISEASES  OF  PLAITTS. 

Studies  upon  the  smnt  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  with  a  r^smn^ 
of  treatment  experiments  condncted  during  the  past  three  years, 
fl.  L.  BOLLEY  {North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  27,  pp.  109-164,  figs,  i,?).— The 
author  ^ves  a  report  of  extended  observations  on  the  life  history  of 
stinking  smut  of  wheat  ( TiUetia  leris).  These  investigations  show  that 
45ia— No.  2 4 
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the  fungus  may  be  found  in  the  straw  in  abundance,  increasing  in  bulk 
as  it  nears  the  head.  In  general  the  mycelium  can  not  be  found  below 
the  second  internode  from  the  head.  The  region  most  frequented  is 
that  bearing  the  chlorophyll,  and  the  mycelium  is  never  found  in  the 
conductive  tissue.  It  was  also  found  that  when  the  smut  appeared  on 
any  stalk  all  the  other  stalks  of  that  plant  were  affected.  They  may 
all  be  affected  and'yet  show  no  smutty  heads  at  maturity.  The  stink- 
ing smut  is  found  to  greatly  decrease  the  growth  of  the  straw  and  the 
formation  of  heads.  The  filaments  were  never  found  in  the  mature 
grain  of  wheat,  and  hundreds  of  sections  failed  to  reveal  the  presence 
of  them  after  the  grain  had  begun  forming  starch.  It  is  stated  that  in 
all  smutted  crops  close  observation  would  show  that  many  of  the  grains 
in  the  partially  Ismutted  heads  never  reach  maturity,  and  that  the 
smutted  straws  in  the  field  may  be  detected  some  time  before  the  grain 
is  matured  on  account  of  the  peculiarly  modified  bluish-green  color  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  straw.  This  peculiar  color  is  thought  to  be  prob- 
ably due  to  the  disorganization  of  the  chlorophyll  forming  some  abnor- 
mal solution,  giving  a  stained  appearance  to  the  cells. 

The  methods  of  wintering  the  spores  were  investigated,  and  it  was 
found  that  spores  lying  over  in  the  ground  from  the  past  year's  crop 
would  readily  infect  the  succeeding  crop,  and  that  smut  may  originate 
in  the  new  crop  from  volunteer  wheat. 

The  influence  of  date  of  seeding  upon  the  amount  of  smut  in  the  crop 
was  considered  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  found  that  those  conditions 
most  favorable  to  the  wheat  plant  from  the  time  of  germination  until  it 
is  harvested  are  also  most  favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  smut. 

The  author  discusses  the  effect  of  various  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  seed  grain  and  tabulates  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  which 
show  the  effect  on  germination  and  subsequent  growth  of  plants  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  formalin,  hot  water,  copper  sulphate,  sulphur 
dioxid,  and  potassium  sulphid  when  applied  to  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

A  summary  is  given  of  previous  field  experiments  conducted  for  the 
prevention  of  stinking  smut  by  means  of  treatment  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  potassium  sulphid,  hot  water,  copper  sulphate,  formalin,  and 
corrosive  sublimate  to  which  formalin  was  added.  The  ratio  of  grain 
to  straw  and  the  yield  per  acre  and  percentage  of  smut  are  shown  for 
each  treatment. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  treatment  for  wheat  in  1896  the  author 
states  that  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments  the  corrosive-sub- 
limate treatment  considerably  surpassed  all  the  other  methods.  When 
hot- water  treatment  was  used  the  wheat  was  at  evident  disadvantage 
under  the  wet  soil  condition,  the  grain  seeming  to  decay  before  the 
plants  had  established  themselves.  Copper  sulphate  proved  efficient 
in  preventing  smut,  although  it  somewhat,  reduced  the  yield.  The 
author  states  that  he  can  not  recommend  the  use  of  potassium  sulphid 
on  account  of  its  disagreeable  nature  and  the  irregular  sprouting  of 
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wheat  treated  with  this  fungicide.  Formalin  as  a  fungicide  is  favor- 
ably considered  as  an  efficient  and  easy  means  for  the  prevention  of 
smut,  although  the  experiments  have  not  been  carried  on  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  warrant  a  positive  declaration.  Corrosive  sublimate  and 
formalin  used  together  did  not  give  better  results  than  either  of  the 
substances  when  applied  separately.  The  application  of  air-slacked 
lime,  thoroughly  mixing  it  with  the  smutted  seed,  is  said  to  have  some 
merit  in  preventing  the  disease. 

The  treatment  in  1896  of  oats  and  barley  for  smut  is  reported  upon. 
Hot  water,  corrosive  sublimate,  formalin,  corrosive  sublimate  and 
formalin,  copper  sulphate,  potassium  sulphid,  and  sulphur  dioxid 
were  tested.  The  use  of  hot  water  proved  the  most  efficient  treatment 
for  oats.  Potassium  sulphid  gave  good  results  for  barley,  but  was  not 
successful  when  used  with  oats.  Corrosive  sublimate  was  not  a  suc- 
cessful treatment  for  oats,  but  a  single  treatment  of  barley  proved 
efficient.  Copi)er  sulphate  is  not  recommended,  and  sulphur  dioxid  as 
far  as  tested  proved  quite  destructive  to  the  yield  and  failed  to  pre- 
vent smut.  Formalin  gave  very  promising  results  with  oats,  and  the 
success  which  was  secured  on  some  plats  where  corrosive  sublimate 
and  formalin  were  used  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  formalin. 

The  effect  of  date  of  seeding  on  the  presence  of  smut  in  oats  is 
briefly  reported  upon.  Notes  are  given  on  the  amount  of  moisture 
absorbed  by  wheat  in  course  of  treatment,  apparatus  for  dipping  pur- 
poses, the  swelling  of  grain  after  treatment,  and  the  cost  of  treatment. 
Recommendations  are  made  for  the  treatment  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley 
for  the  prevention  of  smut.  Copper  sulphate,  corrosive  sublimate,  hot 
water,  and  formalin  are  recommended  for  wheat,  and  hot  water, 
formalin,  and  potassium  sulphid  for  oats  and  barley. 

Broom-corn  smut,  G.  P.  Clinton  (Illinois  Sta.  Bui  47 ,  pp.  373-412^ 
pis.  5). — The  author  states  that  there  are  3  smuts,  Ustilago  reiliana,  U. 
cruenta^  and  U.  sorghi,  which  are  more  or  less  abundant  on  broom  corn. 
Ill  the  present  paper  the  species  referred  to  is  Ustilago  sorghi.  The 
author  claims  that  on  account  of  the  germination  of  the  spores  and 
according  to  the  rules  of  nomenclature  adopted  the  name  should  be 
Cintr(ictia  sorghi  vulgaris.  The  nature  of  the  injury  and  amount  of  loss 
occasioned  is  stated  and  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  quite  extensively 
given. 

Experiments  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  hot- water  treat- 
ment of  the  seed,  and  as  has  been  shown  in  experiments  with  other 
plants,  the  treatment  in  many  cases  increased  the  total  germiuation  of 
the  seed.  The  germination  of  the  spores,  however,  was  to  a  great 
degree  destroyed  by  soaking  the  seed  for  about  15  minutes  in  water 
heated  to  135°.  Spores,  in  unbroken  masses,  can  withstand  immersion 
in  water  of  considerable  higher  temperature,  the  degree  depending 
ui>on  the  thickness  or  impermeability  of  the  membrane. 

The  effect  of  cold  on  the  germiuation  of  spores  was  also  investigated, 
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and  it  was  foand  that  placing  tbem  on  ice  for  15  minutes  or  1  hour  or  in 
ice  water  for  4  hours  had  no  appreciable  effect  upon  their  germination. 

During  the  years  1894,  1895,  and  1896  field  experiments  were  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  relation  of  smut  in  the  land  to  the  amount  of 
smut  in  the  crop,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  previous  crops  of  diseased 
broom  com  borfe  no  relation  to  the  infection  of  a  subsequent  crop  grown 
upon  the  same  soil,  and  that  the  hot-water  treatment  greatly  lessened 
the  amount  of  smut  panicles. 

The  experiments  seeme<l  to  indicate  that  the  fungus  gains  enjtranoe 
into  the  host  immediately  after  germination,  and  smut  spores  placed 
upon  the  young  plant  as  it  emerged  from  the  ground  gave  no  increase 
in  the  amount  of  smut. 

The  relation  of  host  and  parasite  is  considered  at  some  length  and  an 
historical  review  of  the  bibliography  and  nomenclature  of  the  fungus  is 
given.  A  summary  of  results  and  complete  directions  for  the  i>reven- 
tion  of  broom-corn  smut  by  the  hot-water  treatment  completes  the 
bulletin. 

Notes  on  celery  diseases,  L.  F.  Kinney  {Rhode  Island  8t4i.  Bui 
44^  pp.  19-1^5  J  figs.  3). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  black  heart, 
blights,  and  blast  of  celery.  These  diseases  are  apparently  not  i>ecul- 
iar  to  any  particular  variety,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  the  spores 
are  introduced  with  the  seed  when  ]>lante<l.  The  somewhat  general 
belief  that  excessive  drought  causes  these  diseases  was  not  borne  out 
in  the  experiments,  since  black  heart  and  blight  prevailed  in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  fields.  The  general  belief  appears  well  founded 
that  considerable  clay  in  the  subsoil  is  an  important  factor  in  celery 
culture,  which  is  probably  due  to  its  preventing  the  drying  out  of  the 
8oi].  Bordeaux  mixture  seemed  to  check  the  disease  u|K)n  the  leaves, 
but  later  in  the  season,  when  the  weather  became  cool  and  the  mixture 
washed  from  the  leaves,  little  if  any  difference  could  be  detected  in  the 
appearance  of  the  rows  which  had  been  treated  and  those  which  had 
not.  Tlie  previous  growtli  of  celery  on  the  land  seemed  to  bear  no 
relation  to  the  amount  of  black  heart  and  blight  on  the  plants  experi- 
mented with,  and  there  were  no  indications  that  the  diseases  were 
particularly  contagious. 

There  appears  to  be  some  relation  between  the  celery  diseases  and  hot 
weather,  since  they  always  appeared  in  the  most  violent  form  either 
during  or  subsequent  to  a  i)eriod  of  high  temperature.  It  is  probable 
that  the  celery  plants  can  perform  their  functions  in  an  atmosphere 
with  high  teini)erature,  provided  the  soil  about  their  roots  is  moist  and 
cool.  In  investigating  this  point  the  effect  of  trenching  and  mulching 
was  considered  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  found  that  while  a  lack  of 
proper  protection  of  the  roots  was  not  the  sole  cause  of  celery  disease, 
yet  this  seemed  to  be  the  principal  cause  in  the  cases  where  level  cul- 
ture was  practiced. 

The  familiar  occurrence  of  hollow-stalked  plants  is  meuiioued,  and 
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various  varieties  were  investigated.  While  all  varieties  have  produced 
tliem  at  times,  with  some  varieties  they  appear  more  commonly  than 
with  others.  The  production  of  hollow  stalks  is  thought  to  be  an 
hereditary  trait,  and  conditions  of  soil  may  also  have  something  to  do 
with  their  occurrence. 

The  treatment  of  plant  diseases  in  1896,  F.  D.  Chester  (Dela- 
vare  8ta.  BuL  34,  pp.  22,  figs.  4).— During  the  year  experiments  were 
conducted  for  the  treatment  of  potato  rot,  apple  scab,  potato  scab,  and 
black  rot  of  the  sweet  x>otato. 

In  continuation  of  the  experiments  rei)orted  in  Bulletin  29  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  E.,  7,  p.  785)  the  author  sprayed  Hale  Early  and  Early 
Rivers  peach  trees  for  the  prevention  of  rot,  97  trees  of  Hale  Early  and  * 
32  of  Early  Rivers  being  treated.  The  experiments  show  that  spraying 
will  increase  the  amount  of  soand  fruit  from  threefold  to  fourfold,  and 
that  while  the  previous  year  spraying  after  the  fruit  reached  the  size  of 
large  peas  did  not  diminish  the  amount  of  rot,  the  contrary  effect  was 
observed  this  season.  Spraying  trees  10  days  or  2  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  coloring  did  not  effect  the  diminution  of  the  rot. 

The  recommendations  of  the  author  for  the  treatment  of  peach 
orchards  are  (1)  to  spray  heavily  with  Bordeaux  mixture  just  before 
the  blossoms  open;  (2)  when  the  fruit  has  set  give  second  spraying, 
adding  3  oz.  of  Paris  green  to  a  barrel  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture;  and 
(3)  when  the  fruit  begins  to  color  spray  with  copper  acetate  solution 
(«^oz.  to  a  barrel  of  water),  and  repeat  in  from  1  to  2  weeks  if  conditions 
are  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  rot. 

The  principal  sources  of  infection  are  pointed  out,  and  especial  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  necessity  of  removing  and  destroying  decayed 
frmts.  Besides  spreading  the  peach  and  plum  rot,  if  the  fruit  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  long  time  upon  the  tree  the  fungus  will  make  its  way 
into  the  twigs  and  kill  the  wood  at  the  point  of  attachment. 

Experiments  for  the  prevention  of  apple  scab  were  conducted  with 
Strawberry  and  Wmesap  apples,  in  continuation  of  those  reported  in 
Balletin  29  of  the  station,  and  it  is  shown  that  4  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  did  not  decrease  the  amount  of  scab  sufficiently  to  war- 
rant the  extra  expense,  and  that  3  applications  increased  the  yield  of 
first-class  fruit  more  than  5  times  that  of  trees  not  sprayed. 

The  treatment  of  seed  potatoes  with  sulphur  as  a  preventive  of  scab 
was  tested  on  8  plats  of  potatoes.  The  land  was  presumably  free  from 
scab,  there  being  no  record  of  potatoes  ever  having  been  grown  on  the 
iaod.  Before  planting,  tbe  cut  tubers  were  dipped  in  water,  immedi- 
ately drained,  and  the  pieces,  while  still  wet,  rolled  in  sulphur.  The 
lesuits  obtained  seemed  to  warrant  the  statement  that  rolling  the  seed 
potatoes  in  sulphur  previous  to  planting  will  diminish  the  amount  of 
scab  in  the  resulting  crop  when  grown  upon  land  apparently  free  from 
scab. 

The  use  of  sulphur  as  a  pieventive  for  black  rot  of  sweet  potatoes 
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was  tested.  As  each  plant  was  set  a  tablespoonftil  of  sulpbur  was 
placed  around  the  roots.  Five  rows  across  a  field  were  treated  in  this 
way,  and  5  with  a  considerable  space  between  them  were  left  as  checks. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  indicated  that  sulphur  applied  in  this 
way  had  a  decided  eflfect  in  diminishing  tbe  black  rot.  The  loss  on  the 
check  rows  was  so  slight,  however,  that  it  scarcely  paid  for  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  treatment. 

Treatment  of  leaf  spot  in  plum  and  cherry  orchards  in  1896, 
S.  A.  Beach  (New  York  State  8ta.  Bui  117y  pp.  133-141).— This 
work,  which  is  in  continuation  of  that  given  in  Bulletin  98  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  139),  was  conducted  to  investigate  the  means 
for  the  control  of  the  leaf  spot  on  plums  and  cherries.  Since  the  pre- 
vious work  showed  that  3  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  were 
suflBcient  to  control  the  disease,  experiments  this  year  were  conducted 
to  ascertain  the  proper  time  for  their  application.  With  plums  it 
appears  that  if  but  2  or  3  treatments  are  to  be  made  the  first  should  be 
given  during  the  last  week  of  May,  or  about  10  days  after  the  petals 
fall;  the  second  about  3  weeks  later,  and  the  third  about  3  or  4  weeks 
after  the  second  application.  When  the  disease  is  no  more  prevalent 
on  plums  than  it  was  during  the  summer  of  1896,  2  sprayings,  applied 
as  described  above,  will  practically  prevent  all  injury. 

The  experiments  with  cherries  were  conducted  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  eau  celeste,  soap  mixture,  and  Bordeaux  mixture.  In  general  in  1895 
the  foliage  of  the  cherry  trees  was  injured  by  applications  of  eau 
celeste  mixture,  but  in  1  group  of  Reine  Hortense  cherries  the  Bor 
deaux  mixture  caused  the  greater  injury.  In  the  spraying  experiments 
conducted  in  1896  no  injury  was  apparent  on  the  leaves  as  a  result  of 
the  sprayings,  even  though  the  trees  were  thoroughly  drenched  with 
Bordeaux  mixture.  When  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  applied  as  late  as 
May  25,  it  is  very  liable  to  show  on  the  fruit  and  injure  its  appearance. 

Notes  on  some  TTstilagineaB  parasitic  on  grain,  E.  von  Janczkwski  {Ztsdir, 
PflanzenkranJc.,  7  (l897),  No.  1,  pp,  1-4), 

Culture  experiments -with  some  Hymenomycetes,  C.  WEHMBR(Ce}itr.  Bl,  Bakt. 
u.  Par.,  2,  Jbt,  3  {1807),  No.  0,  pp.  151-153). 

Continued  observations  concerning  tlie  specialization  of  the  black  rust,  J. 
Eriksson  {E.  landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.,  36  (1897), pp.  114-117). 

The  present  status  of  the  grain-rust  problem,  J.  Eriksson  (K.  landt.  Akad. 
Handl.  Tidskr,,  36  {1897),  pp.  99-110). 

On  the  occurrence  of  BaciUus  pseudanthracis  in  flesh  meal,  R.  Hartleb  and 
A.  Stutzer  {Cenir.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Aht.,  3  {1897),  Nos.  4-5,  pp.  81-86;  tf, 
pp.  129-134;  7-8,  pp.  n 9-183). 

Concerning  the  attack  on  grape  shoots  by  Botrytis  cinerea,  U.  Brizi  {Cenir. 
Bl.  Bakt.  M.  Par.,  2.  Aht.,  3  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  141-146). 

French  stocks  resistant  to  the  black  rot,  J.  Duces  {Prog,  Agr.  et  Vit.,S7  {1897) , 
No.  16,  pp.  401-493).— The  author  maintains  that  some  atocks  are  more  resistant  to 
l)lack  rot  thuu  others. 

Black  rot  and  resistant  varieties  of  vines,  F.  Couderc-Mimerel  {Prog.  Agr.  ei 
Fit.,  '!7{1S07),  No.  14,  pp  419, 420).— The  author  thinks  that  fungicides  are  not  wholly 
efHcient  in  preventing  black  rot  and  that  attention  should  be  turned  to  resistant 
varieties. 
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Bacterial  gommosis  of  grapes,  Pkilueitx  and  Dklackoix  (Ann.  Inst.  Nat.  Agr,, 
16  {1892-'9£),  No.  14,  pp.  Sl-o9,  pi.  1). 

PsendocommiB  vitis,  E.  Rozk  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  124  (1897),  Xo.  IS, 
pp.  704,  705). 

Notes  on  diseases  of  Lilium  harisii,  L.  H.  Bailky  {Amer.  Florist,  IB  {1897), 
No.  464,  p.  942). 

Root  knot  of  pines»  V.  H.  Harris  {Fl4yrida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  9  {1897), 
No.  17,  p.  26-2). — The  author  states  that  the  application  of  fertilizers  especially  rich 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  arrests  the  disease,  and,  as  one  year's  trial  indicates,  is 
very  beneficial. 

Parasitic  diseases  of  the  mnlberry  tree,  A.  N.  Berlesk  {Riv.pat.  T'eg.,  5  {1896), 
N08.S-8,  pp.  196-210). 

Disease  of  the  branches  of  mulberries  from  Torkey  in  Europe,  Prillieux 
and  Delacroix  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  124  (1897),  No.  SI, pp.  1168-1170). 

The  asparagus  rust,  C.  Sajo  (Oesterr.  landw.  Wochenbl.,  1896,  p.  410;  abs.  in 
Centhl.  Baku  u.  Par.,  2.Aht.,  S  (1897),  No.  7-S,  p.  /97).— Descriptive  notes  are  given 
of  Pifoctnia  asparagi. 

New  observations  concerning  the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  crown  rust 
(Puccinia  coronata  Corda),  J,  Eriksson  (K.  landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.,  36  (1897), 
pp. 118-135). 

Studies  of  Puccinia  arrhenatheri  Kleb,  J.  Eriksson  (K.  landt.  Akad  Handl. 
Tidskr.,  35  (1896),  pp.  356-369,  pis.  3). 

Notes  on  Puccinia  digraphidis.  II.  T.  Soppit  (Ztschr.  Pfianzenkrank.,  7  (1897), 
No.  1,  pp.  8-10). 

Parasitic  fungi  in  Cherson,  L,  Reuter  (Ztschr.  Pfianzenkrank.,  7  (1897),  No  1, 
pp.  SO,  21). — Notes  are  given  on  species  of  economic  importance. 

Treatment  of  Nectria  on  pears  (i?ei\  Mycol.,  19  (1S97),  No.  74,  p.  75j.— The 
thorough  use  of  Bordeaux  mixtnre  is  said  to  prevent  attacks  of  Nectria  diti^sima  on 
pears. 

Water  as  a  means  for  combating  plant  and  animal  iqjuries  (Ztschr.  Pfianzen- 
krank., 7  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  47-50). 

Spraying  for  plum  and  cherry  leaf  spot,  F.  II.  Hall  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui. 
117,  popular  ed.,  p.  4). — This  is  a  popnlar  edition  of  Bnlletin  117  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  148)  treating  of  the  prevention  of  the  plum  and  cherry  leaf  spot  by 
applications  of  fungicides,  of  the  fungicides  to  use,  and  how  often  they  should  be 
applied. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Insects  i^jtirioas  in  1896,  O.  Lugger  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bui.  48^  pp. 
270^  figs.  187 J  pis.  16). — This  bulletin  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
first  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  popular  discussion  of  the  various  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation  during  1896,  while  the  second  forms  a  popular 
treatise  on  the  parasites  of  man  and  domestic  animals. 

In  the  first  part  some  17  insects  that  have  been  more  or  less  injurious 
in  the  past  or  which  have  recently  become  so  are  discussed.  The  chinch 
bag  is  stated  to  have  been  found  in  comparatively  small  numbers  dur- 
ing 1896  in  all  portions  of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  some  counties 
along  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  started  with  a  fairly 
large  number  of  these  pests. 

During  1896  diseased  spores  were  scattered  in  many  places,  and  it 
appeared  from  the  absence  of  the  bugs  in  these  places  at  the  beginning 
of  the  succeeding  year  that  good  results  had  been  obtained.    At  any 
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rate  the  bugs,  although  they  had  been  in  very  large  numbers  before, 
had  disappeared,  and  in  consequence  of  this  fact  fewer  requests  for 
boxes  of  spores  were  received.  The  author  seems  to  deprecate  this 
latter  fact,  since  it  seems  to  show  that  the  farmers  seldom  think  of  apply- 
ing for  remedies  until  the  insects  have  become  very  injurious.  During 
1896  the  climatic  conditions  were  such  that  the  chinch-bug  disease 
worked  with  entire  satisfaction  wherever.it  was  conscientiously  tried, 
and  some  1,233  farmers  were  supplied  with  boxes  of  spores.  But  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  success  the  author  questions  whether  the  fungus 
always  kills  the  bug,  and  states  that  the  more  he  and  his  assistant  work 
with  the  fungus  the  less  certain  they  feel  that  it  is  a  remedy  always  to 
be  relied  upon. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autumn  numerous  complaints  of  insect 
depredation  were  received  from  various  portions  of  the  State.  Upon 
investigation,  the  depredations  were  found  to  be  caused  by  the  frit  fly 
{Oscinis  soror),  which  was  damaging  wheat  fields.  The  wheat  stem 
maggot  (Meromyza  amerieana)  was  found  to  have  appeared  again  in 
destructive  numbers,  which  threaten  the  crops  of  small  grain  in  the 
future.  Experiments  to  determine  whether  this  insect  has  many  para- 
sites showed  that  the  latter  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  promise 
much  future  assistance,  and  the  only  remedy  that  farmers  can  rely  uiK>n 
seems  to  bo  systematic  rotation  of  crops.  The  Hessian  fly  {Cecidomyia 
destrucior)  caused  considerable  losses  in  Minnesota  for  the  first  time, 
but  parasites  of  the  insect  were  so  numerous  and  active  in  some  places 
that  most  of  the  flies  have  been  destroyed.  Among  the  parasites 
Merisus  destructor,  Eupelmiis  allyniij  and  Polygnotus  hiemalis  are  men- 
tioned. The  army  worm  (LeMcania  unipuncta)  was  also  very  injurious, 
and  during  July  and  August  many  gloomy  accounts  of  it  and  the  ruin 
it  threatened  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  All  portions  of  the  State 
were  infested,  even  the  unsettled  region  of  the  extreme  north.  Near 
Northfield  the  worms  covered  an  area  of  from  4  to  5  square  miles,  and 
occurred  in  scattered  patches  over  the  country  as  far  as  20  miles  in 
all  directions.  In  some  cases  ditches  were  dug  about  uninfected  fields, 
with  the  usual  good  results.  The  worms  were  found  to  bo  attacked  by 
several  parasites,  some  60  per  cent  of  those  examined  being  found  to 
contain  the  maggot  of  tachinid  flies  or  parasitic  wasps.  Among  these 
parasites  were  found  the  tachinid,  Exorista  leucaniw,  and  the  hymenop- 
tera,  Apanteles  congregatus  and  Ophion  purgatum.  But  the  best  friends 
of  the  farmer,  the  author  thinks,  are  such  animals  as  the  shrew,  skunk, 
weasel,  and  gopher,  which  devour  the  worms  in  large  numbers. 

The  erratic  army  worm  {Nociua  fenniea)  was  also  numerous,  and  in 
some  cases  its  presence  was  painfully  evident,  since  no  living  green 
thing  was  left  untouched.  Even  the  bark  of  young  ])oplars,  willows, 
cherries,  and  sumacs  was  eaten.  An  examination  of  the  worms  resulted 
in  finding  but  few  parasites;  in  fact,  only  one  species  was  found,  viz, 
Meteorus  vulgaris.  Two  species  of  white  grubs  {Lachnosterna  tristis 
and  L.  rugosa)  were  very  numerous  and  did  considerable  damage.    The 
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popular  impression  that  these  grnbs  develop  in  stable  manure,  the 
author  points  out,  is  erroneous  and  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  larvae  of 
the  shiny  beetle  {Chalepus  traeliypygus)^  which  is  found  in  heaps  of  old 
manure,  closely  resembles  the  white  grub.  The  best  remedies  against 
this  pest,  the  author  thinks,  are  the  use  of  decoy  lights  and  the  protec- 
tion of  all  insectivorous  birds,  such  a»  the  sea  swallow,  and  the  small 
mammals  just  mentioned  as  destructive  to  the  army  worm. 

The  other  insects  discussed  are  the  common  hairy  rose  beetle  {Eupho- 
ria inda)y  the  potato  beetle  (Doryphora  decemlineata)^  the  domestic 
cricket  (Grillus  domesticus)^  the  box-elder  leaf  roller  (Caccuda.  semi- 
feruna)^  the  grapevine  leaf  hoppers  {Typklocyba  vulneata  and  T.  comes)^ 
the  celery  tree  hopper  {Cicadula4lineata)jthe  lilac  borer  {Sesia  syringce)^ 
the  plum  gouger  {Coccotorus  prunicida)^  and  the  plum  curculio  (Cono- 
trachelus  nenuphar).  The  cricket  was  reported  to  have  i)revented  the 
renting  of  houses  which  they  had  invaded.  The  box  elder  leaf  roller 
did  considerable  damage  in  1895  and  threatened  to  do  so  in  1896,  but 
the  rainy  weather  of  the  spring  months  proved  disadvantageous  to 
their  increase.  Experiments  were  made  with  Paris  green  and  Eaupen- 
leim,  which  demonstrated  that  these  substances  may  be  recommended 
as  remedies. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  also  made  with  remedies  against  the 
grax)evine  leaf  hoppers.  A  spray  ot  kerosene  and  water  seems  to  have 
had  no  immediate  efiect,  nor  did  a  solution  of  tobacco  and  soap.  A 
tobacco  extract  known  as  Scab  Gura  sheep  dip  applied  as  a  spray 
proved  fairly  successful  when  used  in  the  strength  of  1  to  10. 

In  the  second  part  the  author  discusses  the  subject  ot  parasitism, 
using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  and  then  proceeds  to  consider  the 
parasites  first  as  external  and  second  as  internal.  Several  insects  are 
included  which,  like  Ara'du8$cin7iamomeiis^  the  water  boatman  {Notonecta 
undulata)j  the  electric  light  hxig;{Bena^m  griseus ),  Lcemophlcma  fasciatus, 
Myrmica  scabrinodisj  and  the  cow  killer  (Spharopthalma  similima)  can 
only  occasionally  be  considered  as  parasites.  The  different  genera  and 
the  number  of  species  and  varieties  considered  are:  Sarcoptes  (14), 
Psoroptes  (4),Symbiotes(5),Trombidium  (2),Dermaiiyssus  (3),Gamasu8 
(1),  Tyroglyphus  (2),  Chalepus  (1),  Boophilus  (1),  Dermacentor  (1),  Ped- 
icaluB  (2),  Phthirius  (2),  Hsematopinus  (8),  Trichodectes  (8),  Goniodes 
(6),  Lipeurus  (9),  Menopon  (3),  Docophorus  (2),  Ornithobius  (1),  Trino- 
tum  (3),  Pulex  (3),  Sarcopsylla  (2),  Melophagus  (1),  Hippobosca  (1), 
Musca  (1),  Sarcophaga  (2),  Campsomyia  (1),  Stomoxys  (1),  Glossina 
(1),  Oalliphora  (1),  Haematobia  (1),  Tabanus  (3),  Ohrysopa  (1),  Oscinis 
(2),  Simulium  (5),  Culex  (2),  Acanthia  (2),  Aradus  (1),  Notonecta  (1), 
Benacns  (1),  Lopidea  (1),  Liemophloeus  (1),  Myrmica  (1),  Sphaerop- 
thalma  (1),  Linguatula  (1),  Dermatobia  (1),  Gastrophilus  (5),  CEstrus 
(1),  Hypoderma  (2),  Cuterebra  (4),  and  Ghionea  (1). 

A  large  number  of  recipes  for  dips,  ointments,  and  other  remedial 
measures  are  given,  and  the  life  histories  of  the  diflferent  forms  are 
brought  out  sufficiently  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  best  means  of  treat- 
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ment.  For  the  sake  of  completeness  a  few  foreign  insects,  like  the 
tsetse  fly  [Glossina  morsitans)^  are  included.  A  new  species  {Cuterebra 
sterilator)  is  described  and  figured,  and  the  first  published  figure  of  a 
species  of  Ceratopogon,  known  as  "Xo-see-uni"  or  "Punkie,"  is  given. 
The  former  insect  closely  resembles  C,  emasculatorj  and  was  found 
leaving  the  burrow  of  a  striped  gopher.  From  this  latter  fact  the 
author  supposes  it  to  be  the  adult  of  the  emasculating  bots  of  this  small 
mammal. 

The  sheep  gadfly  (^«^ri«  ovis)  is  treated  somewhat  at  length.  Per- 
sian insect  powder  blown  forcibly  into  the  nostrils  or  used  as  an  extract 
in  alcohol  is  recommended  as  a  remedy,  as  also  the  usual  methods  of 
removing  with  a  feather  moistened  with  oil  or  carbolic  acid  or  creosote. 

The  mosquito  is  also  treated  at  leugth  and  original  figures  given. 
The  author  kept  a  sort  of  census  of  the  number  raised  in  two  barrels  of 
rainwater.  On  July  6  the  water  m  one  barrel  was  filtered  and  found 
to  contain  35  grams  of  mosquitoes,  whicU  by  actual  count  was  found  to 
be  the  weight  of  7,595  larv.T  and  pupae.  Besides  these  there  were  32 
egg  masses  which  would  produce  about  9,G64  mosquitoes,  making  a 
total  of  17,259.  The  other  barrel  was  examined  July  22,  and  by  the 
same  process  19,110  mosquitoes  counted. 

It  is  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  parasites  may  be  injurious  aside 
from  their  mere  parasitic  habits,  by  their  transmitting  the  germs  of 
disease,  as  in  the  case  of  flies  after  crawling  over  con taminat-ed  bodies; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  some  other  bugs  and  the  mosquitoes,  from  their 
having  previously  bitten  diseased  animals.  Finally,  there  is  a  brief 
account  of  the  snow  fly  {Chionea  Taiga) — figures  of  which  are  ^ven. 
The  author  states  tliat  about  Christmas  this  insect  was  observed  in 
large  numbers  upon  newly  fallen  snow.  Generally,  the  insects  were 
seen  in  the  early  morning,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  sexes  copulate 
in  spite  of  the  cold,  and  that  the  female  crawls  down  into  a  crevice 
in  the  snow  and  deposits  her  eggs. 

Studies  of  the  life  histories  of  grass-feeding  Jassidse,  H.  Osbob^ 
and  E.  I).  Ball  {Toica  Sta.  Bui.  34^  pp.  612-655^  pU.  7).— The  observa- 
tions made  upon  these  liemipterous  hoppers  during  the  past  5  years 
are  briefly  summarized  by  the  statement  that,  although  seldom  noticed, 
the  loss  from  these  insects  must  be  truly  enormous,  and  that  by  flhe 
proper  use  of  the  tar-pan  or  *'  hopper-dozer ''  the  numbers  of  the  insects 
may  be  materially  reduced. 

The  aim  of  tlie  authors  in  the  present  studies  was  (1)  to  determine 
the  life  histories  of  as  many  as  possible  of  the  grass-feeding  species, 
(2)  to  learn  their  range  of  food  plants,  especially  when  in  the  larval 
condition,  (3)  to  collect  all  grass  feeding  species  with  a  view  to  their 
identification  and  to  the  formation  of  a  basis  for  future  lifehietory 
studies.    Summarizing  the  results  of  his  work  he  says: 

^*  Of  a  iinniber  of  species  we  are  able  to  present  sufficient  details  o4  life  history  t4> 
warrant  liual  conolusions,  while  of  others  the  record  is  yet  too  fragmentary  to  be 
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more  than  a  starting  point  for  future  work.  Some  of  the  results  which  seem  to  he 
general  in  nature  may  be  mentioned  here. 

''The  species  of  Jassidie  have  as  a  rule  a  decided  limitation  as  to  food  plants,  usu- 
ally holding  closely  to  one  species  of  plant,  almost  invariably  limited  to  one  plant  for 
breeding,  bnt  feeding  more  indiscriminately  in  maturer  stages. 

*'8o  far  as  known  all  the  species  deposit  eggs  upon  the  stems  under  the  leaf 
sheaths  or  in  the  leaves  of  the  plants  used  as  food. 

''There  is  a  wide  difference  in  life  histories,  some  having  one  brood,  the  majority 
of  the  grass-feeding  species  two,  and  still  others  three  in  a  season,  and  the  suc- 
cessive stages  occurring  at  widely  different  times. 

"Except  in  the  case  of  adult  hibernation  the  ordinary  life  of  a  brood  of  adults 
does  not  exceed  two  months,  and  for  the  individuals  of  a  brood  rarely  over  one. 
The  males  appear  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  females  and  disaitpear  as  much 
earlier.  In  general,  one  brood  of  adults  will  have  disappeared  before  the  larvu)  of 
the  next  have  matured,  so  that  individuals  collected  at  any  time  may  be  refeiTed 
with  assurance  to  a  particular  brood. 

"It  follows  also  that  eggs  for  each  brood  are  deposited  within  a  limited  time  and 
that  a  period  may  be  defined  during  which  all  eggs  of  a  given  brood  for  a  given 
species  will  have  been  deposited  and  during  which  measures  for  their  destruction 
may  be  applied. 

"Observations  were  made  to  ascertain  whether  simply  cutting  the  grass  and  leav- 
ing it  in  the  field  would  prevent  hatching,  and  in  no  case  were  eggs  observed  to  hatch 
from  the  stems  cut  green.  Part  of  the  stems  from  a  plant  in  which  eggs  were  fully 
develox>ed  were  cut  and  left  to  dry.  The  second  day  after  the  eggs  hatched  in  the 
uncat  stems,  but  no  larvse  issued  firom  those  that  were  cut,  and  on  examination  the 
eggs  were  foand  to  be  crushed  and  distorted  from  the  shrinking  of  the  plant  tissues 
and  by  the  curling  of  the  edges  of  the  sheaths  in  drying.  Even  if  hatched  they 
would  have  been  unable  to  escape  from  the  rigid  incurved  edge.'' 

The  method  of  study  was  largely  that  of  rearing  in  brooding  eages 
madeof  glass  globes  or  netted  frames  over  grass  in  large  plats  together 
with  continiious  field  study.  Many  thousands  of  individuals  in  all 
stages  were  examined.    Some  60  species  were  noted  as  grass  feeders. 

Some  of  these,  lite  Diedrocephala  coccinea^  Xerophloea  viridisj  Gypona 
octO'lineata,  Parabalocratus  viridiSj  Platymetopius  cinerous^  Deltoceph- 
alus  sayij  D.  configuratuSj  D,  alhidus^  etc.,  are  noted  as  double-brooded. 
Further,  some  are  shown  to  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  seasonal  dimor- 
phism, and  the  Oypona  flavilineata  of  Fitch  is  shown  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  first  brood  form  of  0,  octolineata. 

Several  of  the  species,  as  for  example  Deltocephalus  oculaUis  and 
Athysanus  obtulus  and  A.  bicolor  are  partial  to  Andropogon  scoparivs. 

Most  of  the  species  are  described  and  the  adults  and  larvae  together 
with  many  of  their  structural  details  figured  in  the  plates. 

Other  species  noted  are  Diedrocephala  mollipes,  D.  novceboracensiSj 
the  eight-lined  gypona  {Gypona  octolineata)^  Euacanthtis  acnminaUis^ 
shovel  nose  leaf  hopper  (Dorycephalus  platyrhynchus)^  spoon  bill  leaf 
hopper  (HecaltM  Uneatus)^  Deltocephalus  debilisj  D.  inimicus^  J).  meWiei- 
mm,  I>.  injlatus,  D.  reflexus^  D.  pectinatuSj  D.  abhreviatusy  D.  compaetm, 
D.  9%gnatifronSj  D.  weedij  D,  sylvestriSj  D,  ouclaitiSj  D,  minimus^  Athy- 
sanus curtisiiy  A.  bicolor j  A.  obtuttis. 

The  San  Jos^  scale  in  lUinois,  S.  A.  Fobbes  {Illinois  8ta,  Bui 
iS^pp.  413^28 J  figs.  ^).— This  bulletin  is  based  upon  a  paper  read  by  the 
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author  before  the  State  Horticultural  Society  in  December,  1896  The 
author's  own  brief  exi)erieiice  witii  this  pest  bears  out  fully  statements 
made  elsewhere.'  "For  example,'^  he  says,  "a  single  orchard  in  this 
State  has  already  lost  1,000  trees,  killed  by  this  scale,  notwithstandmg 
very  considerable  efforts  on  his  part  to  dislodge  it,  and  his  present 
orchard  property  of  some  700  trees  is  all  thoroughly  infested.  From 
this  place,  near  Sparta,  in  Randolph  Oounty,  the  pest  has  overtlowed 
into  surrounding  orchards  and  has  possibly  been  distributed  elsewhere, 
no  one  knows  how  far  nor  in  what  amount.''  Within  the  7  months  pre 
ceding  the  date  of  writing  15  widely  separated  localities  were  found 
within  the  State  thoroughly  attacked  by  the  insect. 

After  briefly  describing  the  insect  and  its  life  history,  he  notes  the 
numerous  food  plants  of  the  insect,  touches  upon  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  the  scale  in  the  United  States,  and  upon  the  precautionary 
measures  taken  in  Illinois,  and  then  goes  on  to  consider  its  origin  in 
that  State  and  the  results  of  his  investigations. 

The  fact  that  attempts  to  discover  it  in  the  State  in  1894  by  merely 
collecting  scale  insects  ended  in  failure  is  cited  as  proof  that  little  can 
be  expected  from  general  or  indiscriminate  searching  without  cicws  as 
to  probable  places  and  times  of  introduction.  A  letter  from  Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  stated  that  specimens  of  the  pest  had  been  sent  there 
from  Quincy,  Illinois.  From  this  clew  the  author  was  tinally  able  to 
trace  the  introduction  of  the  pest  to  infested  nurseries  in  New  Jersey, 
and  from  lists  of  Illinois  purchasers  obtained  from  New  Jersey  iinrsery- 
men  it  was  learned  that  some  119  places  and  14G  persons  had  been  sap- 
plied  with  stock. 

Circular  letters  of  warning  and  advice  were  sent  out  and  a  system 
of  visitation  begun  that  subjected  all  of  the  suspected  localities  to 
thorough  inspection.  Ninety-eight  localities  and  113  orchards  and  nur- 
series had  been  visited  at  the  date  of  writing  and  2  additional  placesof 
infestation  found  that  increased  the  number  reported  to  17. 

In  the  various  orchards  visited,  from  one  to  several  trees  were  found 
infested,  and  at  Kichview,  Washington  County,  a  few  scales  were  found 
even  upon  Kiefer  pears  which,  as  a  variety,  have  been  supi>o8ed  to  be 
entirely  free  from  attack.  No  cases  were  found  where  the  pest  had 
been  introduced  by  trade  within  the  State. 

The  author  believes  it  best  to  limit  recommendations  of  insecticides 
to  a  whale-oil  soap  solution  m  which  2  lbs.,  ot  the  soap  are  employed 
to  each  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  quotes  the  recommendations  given  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Entomology  of  this  Department  already 
mentioned. 

The  San  Jo86  scale  in  North  Carolina,  G.  McCartky  { North 
Carolina  Sta,  Bui.  138,  pp.  45-55,  Jitjs.  i).— This  is  a  popular  bulletin 
on  the  San  Josi'  scale  (Aspidiolus  peniinosus),  giving  a  brief  description 
of  the  insect,  its  life  history,  modes  of  dissemination,  and  reporting  7 
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exi>eriments  made  with  whale-oil  soap,  a  rosin-whale-oil  mixture,  and 
the  "Rochester  Sanitary  Fluid"  as  remedies.  The  well-known  insect 
enemies  of  the  scale  are  mentioned. 

The  experiments  showed  that  the  whale-oil  soap  applied  hot  in  the 
form  of  a  spray  killed  from  95  to  98  ]>er  cent  of  the  scales,  while 
applied  with  a  scrubbing  brush  it  killed  only  about  70  to  80  per  cent. 
The  rosin  wash  used  as  a  spray  killed  about  90  per  cent.  A  mixture 
of  whale-oil  soap  and  the  "Rochester  Sanitary  Fluid"  (1  lb.  whale-oil 
soap,  i  gal.  of  the  fluid,  and  7  gala,  of  water)  applied  hot  destroyed 
only  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  sanitary  fluid  diluted  with  one  volume  of 
water  did  somewhat  better  work,  but  it  is  too  expensive  a  remedy  to 
be  recommended  for  general  use.  Diluted  with  five  volumes  of  water 
and  applied  in  the  form  of  a  spray  and  with  a  scrubbing  brush  it  gave 
almost  negative  results. 

The  use  of  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  is  recommended  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable. Infected  nursery  stock  should  be  burned,  for  when  once 
badly  attacked  it  rarely  makes  vigorous  trees. 

Formulas  for  whale-oil  soap,  the  winter  rosin  wash,  and  hydrocyanic- 
acid  gas,  with  the  customary  directions,  are  given.  Then  follows  the 
text  of  the  State  law  (Senate  Bill  243),  entitled  "An  act  to  prevent 
the  introduction  and  dissemination  of  dangerous  insect,  fungus,  and 
weed  X)e8ts  of  crops"  and  of  a  paper  regarding  the  same  read  before 
the  Assembly.  This  mentions  briefly  the  cotton. boll  weevil,  the  gypsy 
moth,  the  tobacco  leaf  miner,  the  San  Jos6  scale,  and  peach  yellows. 
Of  the  $400,000,000  damage  done  by  insects  and  fungi  in  the  United 
States,  $2,000,000  is  thought  to  be  North  Carolina's  share. 

The  ^vtrooUy  aphis  of  the  apple,  J.  M.  Stedman  {Missouri  8ta.  Bui. 
35j  pp.  61j  figs.  6). — A  popular  account  is  here  given  of  this  insect 
(Schizoneura  lanigera)^  its  life  history,  habits,  and  injuries  to  orchards 
in  Missouri.  Aplielinus  malij  Pipiza  radicum,  Scymnus  cervicalis^  and 
Chrysopa  sp.  are  mentioned  as  natural  enemies,  and  experiments  with 
tobacco  dost,  carbon  bisulphid,  and  kerosene  are  recorded.  Gages  for 
laboratory  studies  of  the  root  form  of  this  insect  are  described  and 
figured. 

In  the  experiments  with  carbon  bisulphid  20  trees  were  treated  on 
June  29  by  injecting  from  1  to  3  oz.  of  the  liquid  close  to  the  crown 
of  the  tree.  As  a  result,  every  tree  was  found  within  a  month  to  be 
either  wholly  or  partly  dea<l.  Every  portion  of  the  tree  with  which 
the  bisulphid  came  in  contact  was  killed.  Later,  August  25,  30  badly 
infested  apple  trees  were  treated  with  the  same  substance  by  injecting 
from  1  to  3  oz.  from  1  to  2  ft.  away  from  the  crown.  Five  trees  were 
treated  with  1  oz.  at  the  distance  of  1  ft.  from  the  tree  on  3  sides,  5  trees 
received  the  same  treatment  except  that  the  distance  from  the  tree  was 
2  ft.,  5  trees  received  2  injections  on  2  sides  at  the  distance  of  1  ft.  from 
the  trunk,  and-5  other  trees  the  same  treatment  at  a  distance  of*  2  ft. 
In  another  lot  of  5  trees,  only  1  injection  of  1  oz,  was  made  at  the 
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distance  of  1  ft.  In  still  another  5,  the  same  amount'of  flnid  and  number 
of  injections  were  made  at  the  distance  of  2  ft.  As  a  result  it  was 
found  later  that  where  the  injections  had  been  made  on  one  side  of  the 
tree  only,  the  insects  upon  the  opposite  side  were  not  killed. 

The  author  considers  tobacco  dust  superior  to  any  other  insecticide. 
As  a  fertilizer  it  is  worth  all  it  costs  and  as  an  insecticide  against  the 
woolly  aphis  it  is  worth  much  more.  In  nurseries  it  may  be  placed  in 
small  trenches  dug  along  next  to  the  rows  of  grafts,  buds,  or  small  trees, 
and  covered  over.  The  application  should  be  repeated  each  spring. 
In  experiments  with  this  remedy,  in  the  case  of  large  trees,  the  djrt 
was  removed  from  around  the  crown  of  each  tree  for  a  distance  of  about 
2  ft.  and  to  a  depth  of  about  4  in.  In  the  excavation  thus  made  the 
tobacco  dust  was  evenly  distributed  at  the  rate  of  3  to  5  lbs.  per  tree 
and  then  covered  over.  This  was  in  June.  In  August  the  same  trees 
were  given  another  supply  of  the  dust  and  in  October  they  were  exam- 
ined. Only  2  out  of  15  trees  treated  were  found  to  be  still  infested 
with  the  aphis.  None  of  the  trees  died  or  were  in  any  way  injured  by 
the  dust.  In  a  single  season  very  badly  infested  10-year-old  apple  trees 
were  completely  freed  from  the  pest.  In  another  experiment  15  young 
bearing  apple  trees  were  selected  and  the  tobacco  dust  applied  in  the 
same  way  in  June  and  the  treatment  repeated  in  August.  In  October 
they  were  examined  and  not  a  single  woolly  aphis  could  be  found. 

In  setting  out  trees,  it  is  advised  that  the  roots  be  dipped  in  kerosene 
emulsion  to  kill  whatever  aphides  may  be  present,  and  that  during  the 
first  season  about  a  pound  of  tobacco  dust  be  placed  about  the  tree, 
increasing  this  amount  each  spring  until  the  tree  receives  about  3  lb& 
when  6  years  old. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  not  considered  an  advisable  remedy  on  account 
of  the  expense  involved  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  makings  it 
reach  the  aphides  beneath  the  large  roots. 

The  cucumber  flea  beetle  as  the  cause  of  pimply  potatoes, 
F.  0.  Stewart  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  113 j  n.  «.,  1896 j  pp.  311-317, 
pi.  1), — From  observations  made  during  1894-'96,  the  author  concludes 
that  he  has  definitely  determined  the  cause  of  the  trouble  known  as 
pimply  potatoes.  Minute  slender  white  grubs  were  found  boring  into 
the  tubers,  roots,  and  root  stalks,  which  later  pupated  and  appeared  as 
the  small  black  flea  beetle  (Crepidodera  [Epitrix)  cticumeris). 

Hitherto  the  larvse  of  this  insect  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  leaf 
miner,  and  the  observations  recorded  here  are  of  importance  as  adding 
considerably  to  the  knowledge  of  its  habits  and  life  history.  Owing  to 
irregularities  in  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  it  was  at  first  thought 
that  dift'erent  varieties  of  potatoes  were  ditt'erently  affected,  but  it  was 
later  found  that  "slivers"  ^  without  pimples  occurred  on  the  same  tuber, 
and  it  was  concluded  that  in  order  to  produce  a  pimple  the  tuber  must 
be  attacked  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth. 


^  The  name  applied  to  the  wouud  duo  to  the  boring  uf  the  grab. 
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Asa  remedy  for  the  trouble,  protecting  the  foliage  against  the  attacks 
of  the  adnlt  beetles  is  suggested.  This  may  be  done  by  spraying 
thoroughly  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  to  which  a  little  I*aris  green  has 
been  added. 

The  lesser  apple  leaf  folder  and  the  leaf  cmmpler,  J.  M.  Sted- 
MAN  {Missouri  Sia.  Bui.  36,  pp,  62-80^  figs.  6). — The  author  gives  here 
a  popular  account  of  the  damages  committed  by  these  two  insects  in 
Missouri  during  the  years  1895  and  1896,  of  their  life  histories  and 
habits,  and  of  experiments  undertaken  to  determine  the  best  remedies. 
Kelative  to  the  life  history,  he  brings  out  the  fact  that  in  his  breeding 
cages  the  insects  emerged  from  the  pupal  condition  uniformly  earlier 
than  they  were  found  in  the  field.  As  to  remedies  against  the  leaf 
folder,  be  points  out  that  its  life  history  shows  that  the  most  favorable 
time  for  attacking  it  is  at  the  beginning  of  each  of  its  three  broods  or 
before  the  larvai  have  folded  the  leaves.  They  then  may  be  very 
economically  destroyed  by  a  spray  made  of  lime  and  Paris  green  in 
the  proportions  of  1  lb,  of  the  lime  and  3  lbs.  of  the  Paris  green  to  150 
gal.  water. 

The  leaf  crumpler  may  be  attacked  with  th&same  mixture  just  before 
the  flowers  open.  In  some  of  the  experiments  the  trees  were  sprayed 
a  second  time  just  after  the  blossoms  fell,  with  a  weaker  mixture  (175 
instead  of  150  gal.  water),  but  no  particular  advantage  appeared  to  be 
derived  from  so  doing. 

Remedies  for  insects  and  fungi,  C.  W.  Woodworth  {California 
8ta.Bul.  lloypp.  15). — In  this  popular  bulletin  the  autiior  reduces  the 
subject  of  remedies  against  insects  and  fungi  to  systematic  form,  bring- 
ing out  prominently  the  fundamental  principles  of  economic  entomology. 
The  chief  mistakes  commonly  made  in  the  application  of  remedies  are 
I)ointed  out. 

The  insects  and  fungi  are  divided  into  7  classes  according  to  their 
mode  or  places  of  activity  and  the  proper  remedies  to  be  employed  in 
each  class  noted.  The  classes  are:  (1)  root  feeding,  (2)  boring,  (3)  sap 
sucking,  (4)  defoliating  insects,  and  (5)  external,  (6)  local,  and  (7)  pene- 
trating fungi.  Eemedies  are  also  treated  separately,  as  xmwders,  gases, 
and  washes  or  sprays. 

A  table  showing  the  ingredients  of  the  common  washes  and  sprays 
with  their  proportions  calculated  in  percentages  and  for  5  and  40  gal. 
amounts  is  given.  Another  table  shows  the  amounts  of  potassium 
<7anid  to  be  used  on  orange  trees  of  varying  heights. 

The  common  practice  of  using  hydrocyanic- acid  gas  stronger  for 
laige  than  small  trees  is  declared  to  be  without  reasonable  basis.  The 
U8e  of  carbon  bisulphid  against  root-eating  insects  is  not  considered 
advisable,  since  in  order  to  kill  the  insects  it  is  necessary  to  use  the 
substance  in  amounts  sufiScient  to  injure  the  plants. 

In  a  supplement  published  March  9, 1897,  a  correction  is  made  as  to 
the  amount  of  water  given  in  a  formula  for  a  lime,  salt,  and  sulpliur 
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mixture.  Ten  instead  of  60  gal.  was  1  lie  amoaut  intended.  The  correct 
proportions  are :  Lime,  C  lbs. ;  salt,  2  lbs. ;  sulplior,  3  lbs. ;  water,  10  gaL 

With  this  correction  are  added  the  following  supplementary  formalas: 

HilgarcTs  sulphid  o/jwianh  wash. — Caastic  soda  (980),  1  lb.;  commer- 
cial potash,  1  lb.;  sulphur,  3  lbs.  Boil  together  1  hour  and  then  add 
20  lbs.  of  whale-oil  soap  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  boil  a  half  hoar. 
Dilute  this  mixture  to  100  gal.  and  apply  hot. 

Pierce's  Bordeaux  mixture. — Blnestone,  5  lbs.;  lime,  10  lbs.;  water, 
45  gal.  Prepare  iu  the  same  manuer  as  other  Bordeaux  mixtures. 
Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  with  this  as  a  remedy  for  leaf- 
curl  of  the  peach. 

Paris  green  and  Bordeaux  mixture. — Paris  green  may  be  stirred  into 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  usual  inoportion  of  1 :200. 

Ne'w  Coccidii  cf  the  digestive  tube  of  Myriapods,  T..  Lkoer  {Compt.  Keni. 
Acad,  SH.  Paris,  124  (1S97),  Xo.  JT^pp.  901-903), 

Descriptive  notes  on  two  Coccidae,  T.  I).  A.  Co(  kerell  {Ent.,  SO  {1897),  So. 
404ypp.  12-14). — Lecaniodiaspis  veltides  and  Pulvinaria  innumerabilis  are  described. 

Classification  of  the  Ort  optera  according  to  the  characters  of  the  digestive 
apparatus,  L.  Bordas  ( Compt.  Hend.  Acad.  Svi.  Paris,  124  {1597),  Xo.  15,  pp.821-S5S).— 
The  Orthoptera  are  divided  into  two  suborders,  Acolotasia  and  Colotasia,  character- 
ized by  the  piesence  in  the  one  and  b^*  the  absence  in  the  other  of  intestinal  diver- 
ticula. The  number  and  disposition  of  the  Malpighian  tubes  and  the  internal 
structure  of  the  so-caUed  gizzard  permit  of  distinguishing  the  families  Phasmtdie, 
Forficulida',  Hlattidas  Mantidu>,  Acridiidu>,  Locustidae,  and  Gryllidse.  The  iirst  two 
belong  to  the  Acolotasia,  the  rest  to  the  Colotasia. 

Changes  in  fauna  due  to  man's  agency,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  {Kature,  5.'*  {1897), 
Xo.  1429,  pp.  462,  4f>3). — The  author  takes  his  example  from  the  distribution  of 
Coccidie. 

Evolution  of  Lepidoptera,  G.  M.  von  Linden  {Biol.  Centr.  Bl.,  17  {1897\pp.  179- 
190,213-226;  abs.  in  Jour.  liotf.  Micros.  Soc.  lLond4>n'\,  1897,  Xo.  3,  p.  jO?/).— A  dis- 
cussion of  Kimer's  work  on  the  origin  of  the  specis  of  Lepidoptera. 

The  biology  of  plant  lice  of  the  subfamilies,  Aphididae  and  Pemphigidae,  A. 
MORDWii.KO  {Arbeit.  Zool.  Lab.  Inir.  IVarschau,  1896,  pp.  ^3-146^  illustrated  [ff«*- 
aiatq  ;  ahs.  in  Zool.  Centr.  Bl ,  4  (tS97),  Xo.  7,  pp.  251-254).— The  forms  studied  were 
Bhopalosiphum  ribis.  Aphis  far  far  n^,  A.  pcrsiccVj  A.radicola  n.  sp.,  A,  tnali,  A.  hrassictt, 
Dryobius  roboris,  Trama  radiris,  Schizoneura  corni,  Pemphigus  carulescena,  P.  ulmi,  etc 
The  new  species,  A.  radicola,  is  found  in  summer  on  liumex  crispus  and  an  undeter- 
mined species  of  Grama.     It  bears  some  resemblance  to  A,  cratcegi. 

How  flowers  attract  insects,  F.  Plateau  {Bui.  Acad.  Roy.  Sci.  BeHgique,  ser.S, 
SO  ( 1S95),  pp.  4(>6-4SS;  32  {1896),  pp.  505-534,  pi.  1;  S3  {1897),  pp.  17-41;  abs.  in  Jour. 
Boy.  Micros.  Soc.  [Lowcfon],  1897,  Xo.  2, p.  121;  Xaturtriss.  Rundschau,  12  {1897),  Xo.SS, 
p.  4(fi). — Experiments  were  made  chiefly  with  Dahlia  variabilis,  Lobelia erinuM,  (Euo- 
thera  biennis,  Delphinium  ajavis,  Ipomcra  purpurea,  Centaurea  cyanus,  and  Digitalis 
purpurea.  Conclusions  adverse  to  those  (»f  Darwin  are  arrived  at.  In  the  case  of 
the  Compositiv  the  removal  of  the  conspicuouH  ray  flowers  had  little  effect  in  dimin- 
ishing the  number  of  insects  that  visited  them.  Similar  results  were  obtained  witk 
other  flowers.  CoveriLg  the  flowers  with  leaves  had  little  effect.  The  author  con- 
cludes that  insects  are  attracted  to  flowers  by  the  sense  of  smell  rather  than  by  that 
of  sight.  He  further  found  that  the  diflerent  colors  of  flowers  of  the  km  me  species 
seemed  ecpially  attractive. 

The  larval  state  of  Hypoderma  bovis»  P.  Koorevaar  {Tijdschr.  Xederl.  Dierk, 
Ferein.,  2.  «<t.,  5  {1896),  pp.  29-34). 
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Remarkable  vitality,  C.  A.  Whiting  (Amer.  Nat,  SI  (1897),  No,  366,  p,  452),— 
LurvH*  of  Ephydra  gracilis  were  taken  from  Great  Salt  Lake,  kept  for  10  days  in  salt 
water,  then  washed  in  fresh  water  and  transferred  to  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  for- 
malin, where  at  the  expiration  of  10  days  3  were  still  living.  An  instance  in  which 
the  head  and  thorax  of  the  orthopter,  Stenopkelmatna  fasdatuSy  lived  for  9  days  is 
also  cited. 

High-flat  setting,  W.  H.  Harwood  {EnU^  $0  {1897),  No.  408,  pp,  142,  14S).—K 
defense  of  the  British  mode  of  setting  insects  as  against  the  continental  mode.  It 
is  argued  that  British-set  insects  can  be  readily  relaxed  and  reset  by  continental 
coUt'ctors,  and  that  they  require  very  few  of  them,  whereas  if  the  continental  mode 
were  adopted  in  England  it  would  necessarily  cause  a  great  amount  of  labor  in 
resetting  insects  in  English  cabinets. 

High-flat  setting,  F.  C.  Warburg  {Ent.,  SO  (1897),  No.  405,  pp.  45-47). 

Transformations  of  some  North  American  hawk  moths,  W.  BeutenmCllkr 
(Bui.  Amer.  Mu$.  Nat.  Bist,  8  (1896),  pp.  291-299). 

The  American  cockroach  (Periplaneta  americana)  and  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing it.  J.  RiTZEMA  Bos  {Tijd%chr.  Plantenziekten.,  2  (1896)  pp.  22-27,  figs.  5). 

Italian  Coccidae  of  fruit  trees,  A.  Berlese  (Pt.I  ex  Biv.pat.  Veg.,  2  (189S),pp. 
10f),pls.  3,  figs.  45;  IH.  11  ex  op.  cit.,  3  (1894),  pp.  201,  ph.  12;  Pt.  Ill  ex  op.  cii.,  4-^ 
(1896),  pp.  477,  pis.  12,  figs.  200;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London^,  1897,  No.  2, 
p.  121). — A  detailed  morphological  account  of  the  insects  is  given. 

Wintering  bees,  A.  C^usse  (EapportB  Preliminaires  5*  Congrh  Intemat.  d^Agr., 
Bruxelles,  1895,  pp.  567-573).— An  article  made  up  of  practical  general  remarks  on  the 
subject.  Colonies  should  be  at  least  5,000  strong,  have  a  fertile  and  young  queen, 
and  be  provided  with  as  much  as  12  to  15  kg.  of  stores  at  the  beginning  of  winter. 
Defective  colonies  should  be  united.  Feeding  should  be  done  with  good  honey  or 
sngar  sirup,  which  should  be  liquid  and  covered.  If  not  covered,  its  hydrometric 
properties  will  cause  it  to  take  up  moisture  from  the  hives  or  it  will  spoil  and  give 
rise  to  dysentery.  The  hive  should  be  well  ventilated  and  ofif  the  ground.  The  bees 
should  be  quiet  during  cold  weather.  Water  and  pollen  are  consumed  in  large 
quantities  in  spring  and  the  bees  should  be  aided  iu  obtaining  them. 

The  optic  lobes  of  the  bee's  brain  in  the  light  of  recent  neurological 
methods,  F.  C.  Kenyon  (Amer.  Nat.,  31  (1897),  No.  365,  pp.  369-377,  pi  i).— Essen- 
tially a  paper  submitted  to  the  American  Morphological  Society. 

The  optic  lobes  of  the  bee's  brain,  F.  C.  Kknyon  (Science,  n.  ser.,  5  (1897),  No. 
115 J  pp.  429,  430). — Abstract  of  a  paper  submitted  to  the  American  Morphological 
Society  at  its  Boston  meeting,  1896.  The  number  of  neural  elements  taking  part  in 
the  transmission  of  visual  stimuli  to  the  central  portion  of  the  brain  as  well  as  the 
fiber  tracts  into  which  they  are  gathered  are  noted. 

Silkworm  microbe,  L.  Macchiati  (Bui.  Soc.  Ital.^  1896,  pp.  292-297 ;  abs.  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1897,  No.  S,p,238). — Streptococcus  pastorianus  is  identified 
with  the  earlier  descri  bod  S.  bombyces. 

Silk  producing  Lepidoptera,  A.  Wailly  (Ent.,  30  (1897),  No.  405,  pp.  39-44).— 
This  is  continued  from  volume  39,  p.  356,  of  the  journal  cited,  and  deals  with 
European  and  American  species  of  Attacus,  Saturnia,  Bombyx,  Telea,  Platysamia, 
Callosamia,  Phylosamia,  Actias,  Hyperchirla,  and  Eucheira. 

Growth  of  silkworms,  Luciani  and  Lo  Monaco  (Atti  11.  Accad.  Lined,  6  (1897), 
pp.  165-162;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1897,  No.  3,  p.  201).— A  study  of 
the  increase  of  the  nitrogenous  content  of  silkworms  in  its  relatiou  to  nutrition  at 
different  stages. 

A  buffalo  gnat  new  to  the  United  States,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  (Ent.  News,  8 
(1897),  No.  5,  p.  100). — Swarms  of  gnats  that  have  been  identified  as  Simulium  ochra- 
ceum  Walk,  were  seeu  on  the  campus  of  the  New  Mexico  Agricultural  College  June 
25, 1895. 

The  fowl  tick,  B.  Helms  (Jour.  Bureau  Agr.  W.  Australia,  4  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.ll54- 
1158). 
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Tlie  apple  worm  (Carpocapsa  pomonella)  and  means  for  its  preventio]],  J. 
RiTZKMA  Bo8  (Tijdschr.  Plantenziekten.,  2  (1896),  pp.  52-74,  figs.  16). 

Aaparagus  pests,  F.  H.  Chittenden  {Amer.  Agr.,  69  (1897)^  2so,  25,  pp.  7SS,fig9, 
4).— From  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896. 

The  cankerworm,  CM.  Weed  {New  Hampshire  Sta.  Bui  44,  pp.  SS-41,fig9.  7).— 
The  cankerworms  {Anisopteryx  jfomeiaria  and  Pahacrita  vernata)  are  noted  as  injuriooa 
during  1897,  and  after  a  few  historical  references,  dating  back  to  1797,  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  insects,  their  enemies,  and  the  well-known  remedies  for  it,  such  as  the 
use  of  Ranpenleim  or  dendrolene,  spraying  with  Paris  green  and  kerosene  emulsion, 
are  discussed. 

The  celery  fly  (Tephrltis  onopordinis)  (Jour.  Hort,  49  (1897),  No.  S533,p.  99$; 
reprint  from  Bd,  Agr.  [London^  Leaflet  35). — The  remedies  noted  are  burning  of 
affected  plants;  keeping  down  thistles,  etc.  ;  pinching  affected  leaves  at  bej^inning; 
the  application  of  finely  powdered  soot  or  lime  over  plants  while  dew  is  on  to  pre- 
vent flies  from  laying  their  eggs,  or  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime  at  the  rate  of  1  bn.  of 
lime  to  3  of  soot;  and  spraying  with  paraffin  and  soap  mixtures  (I  qt.  of  paraffin  oil 
to  1  lb.  of  soft  soap  and  10  gal.  of  water). 

The  carrot  fly  (Bd.Agr.  ILondon]  Leaflet  S8,  pp.S,  fig9.4;  reprint  from  Jour.  Bd. 
Agr.  ILondon],  S  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  S90-39S). 

Harmful  and  harmless  garden  moths  (Jour.  Hort.,  49  (1897),  No.  SS36,  pp. 
$94,  5di5).— Several  of  the  common  sphinx  moths  of  England  are  mentioned. 

Onion  maggot  (Canadian  Rort.,  20  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  158-160). 

The  peach  tree  borer,  W.  G.  Johnson  (Amer.  Gard.,  18  (1897),  No.  121,  p.  J75, 

fig-  1)- 

The  San  Jos6  soale  and  some  other  insect  pests,  C.  F.  Baker  (Alabama  Col- 
lege Sta.  Bui.  77,  pp.  27-34). — This  is  a  brief  popular  compiled  bulletin  noting  the 
kind  of  trees  attacked  by  the  insect,  its  modes  uf  dissemination,  its  destructivenesSy 
and  what  to  do  about  it,  and  has  the  object  in  view  of  warning  the  frnit  growers  of 
Alabama.  Kigid  measures  of  exclusion  to  prevent  the  further  introduction  of  the  sc&le 
into  the  State  and  the  burning  of  infected  stock  already  within  it  are  recommended. 

The  tomato  worm,  grape  leaf  hoppers,  and  cabbage  worms  are  very  briefly  men- 
tioned. 

Insects  injurious  to  squashes,  I,  J.  B.  Smith  (Amer.  Agr.  (mid.  ed.),  59  (1897),  A>. 
23,  p.  6S2jfig8.  2). — ^Notes  on  the  striped  beetle,  cutworms,  and  larva  of  a  fly  tbat 
attacks  the  seed. 

The  willow  leaf  beetle  (Chrysomela  (Phratora)  vitellinse),  G.  Stars  (Tijdsckr. 
Plantenziekten.,  2  (1896),  pp.  92-103). 

Diseases  and  enemies  of  the  vine  in  Algeria,  E.  Eich  (Rapports  Pr^.liminaire8 
5«  Congrh  Intemat,  d^Agr.,  Bruxelles,  1895,  pp.  833-837).— The  animal  enemies  note<l 
are  the  cockchafer  (Melolontha  vulgaris),  larvie  of  insects,  phylloxera,  aud  grass- 
hopperH.  The  remedies  recommended  are  gathering  and  burning  infested  portions 
of  plants,  where  this  method  is  applicable,  and  the  nse  of  carbon  bisulphid  and  oils. 

FOODS— ANIMAL  PBODUCTIOH. 

Dietary  studies  with  reference  to  the  food  of  the  negro  in  Ala- 
bama in  1896  and  1896,  W.  O.  Atwateb  and  C.  D.  Woods  ( U,  JS. 
Dept.  Agr.j  Office  of  Urperiment  Stations  Bui.  38j  pp.  69,  ph.  2,  dgm.  1). — 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
and  tbe  Mechanical  College  of  Alabama  20  dietary  studies  of  18  negro 
families  were  made.  Some  of  the  families  lived  in  and  near  the  village 
•  of  Tuskegee,  but  the  majority  were  on  plantations  2  to  9  miles  distant- 
The  region  is  on  the  edge  of  the  so-culled  "Black  Belt."  While  the 
negroes  in  the  village  show  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  influence  of 
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the  Tnskegee  Institute,  those  in  the  country  live  in  a  very  primitive 
way  and  are  believed  to  be  fair  representatives  of  a  large  class  of 
negroes  in  this  and  other  regions.  They  live  usually  in  log  cabins  con- 
taining 1  or  2  rooms,  and  the  house  furnishings,  clothing,  and  cooking 
are  of  the  simplest  kind.  The  food  consists  largely  of  corn  meal,  fat 
pork,  and  molasses.  Wheat  flour  and  vegetables  are  used  to  some 
extent,  and  occasionally  a  little  beef,  mutton,  or  poultry  is  eaten.  Eais- 
mg  cotton  is  the  principal  industry,  and  mortgaging  the  crop  is  a  very 
common  practice. 

The  purpose  of  the  studies  was  to  ascertain  something  of  the  food 
and  nutrition  of  typical  negro  families  and  to  compare  the  results  with 
similar  studies  made  in  other  regions.  The  methods  followed  were 
those  described  in  Bulletin  21  of  this  Office  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  148).  A 
number  of  Alabama  foods  were  analyzed  and  the  composition  of  the 
others  was  computed  from  standard  tables. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  authors  there  would  be  no  serious  error  in 
assuming  that  the  quantities  of  food  purchased  represented  the  amounts 
eaten,  and  this  was  done.  Tables  are  given  showing  in  full  the  results 
of  the  dietary  studies.  The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  and 
cost  of  food  per  man  per  day,  with  the  fuel  value  and  nutritive  ratio: 

Betulta  of  dietary  studies — composition  and  cost  of  food  per  man  per  day. 


Negroes  in  the  Tuekegee  region 

Fanner's  family 

Do 

Do 

Fanner's  family,  summer 

Farmer's  family,  winter 

Average 

Farm  manager's  family 

Farmer's  &mily 

Sawmill  laborer's  family,  summer 

Sawmill  laborer's  family,  winter 

Average 

Farmer's  family 

Do 

Plantation  hand's  family 

Fanner's  family 

Do 

Carpenter's  family 

Woman  farmer's  family 

Fanner's  family 

Do 

Cotton  plantation  laborer's  family 

Do 

Average  of  all 


Cost. 


Cents. 
2.25 
4.00 
4.00 


8.00 
3.50 


3.35 


9.50 
5.25 


Pro- 
tein. 


Fat. 


Carbo- 


Fuel 


OraiM.i  Orams. 
31  I  27 
26  88 

33  I  09 


:  hydrates,     value. 


Grams. 
304 


Calories. 
1,625 
1,800 
214  I        1,935 


44  I 
35  I 


57  ' 
60  i 


372  ' 
389  I 


2.240 
2,205 


58  I 


380  I 


2,265 


Nutritive 
ratio. 


1:11.8 

1:15.9 
1:13.3 


1:11.4 
1 :  15. 0 


49 

40  I 


138  j 
119  I 


255  I 
362  I 


2,535 
2.790 


1:11.7 
1 :  12. 9 


6.25  i 


5.49 


58 


4.50 
8.25 
6.25 
8.00 
9.75 
16.75 
7.00 
8.50 
10.25 
11.25 
12.25 


85 
118 


429 
390  I 


2,790 
2,932 


1:10.5 
1:11.3 


101  I 


409  I        2,860  I        1:11.1 


12(^ 
182 
120 
124 
148 
131 
141 
269 
252 
283 


6.57 


132 


458 
432 
324 
467 
425 
558 
649 
627 
518 
666 
649 


_L 


2,890 
3,230 
3,235 
3, 245 
3,270 
4,060 
4,195 
4, 235 
4.955 
5,480 
5,670 


1 :  12. 1 
1 :  10. 1 
1 :  14.  2 
1 :  14. 2 
1:  7.7 
1:  9.2 
1 :  12.  3 
1:11.0 
1 :  14. 1 
1 :  12. 5 
1:13.9 


436 


3, 270  I 


1:11.8 


The  influence  of  education  was  shown  to  be  very  marked.  The 
negroes  in  and  near  Tnskegee  lived  in  much  more  comfortable  circum- 
stances than  those  in  the  country,  and  their  diet  was  more  abundant 
and  varied. 
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''The  negro  dietaries  show  on  the  average  a  liberal  allowance  of  fael  ingredients 
in  the  food  as  measured  by  the  fuel  values.  But  the  quantities  of  protein  are 
extremely  small,  in  general  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  the  amounts  which  the 
standards  call  for  and  which  are  actually  found  in  the  food  of  well-to-do  and  well- 
nourished  people  of  different  classes  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  The  nutri- 
tive ratios  of  the  negro  dietaries  are  very  wide  as  compared  with  those  of  both  the 
dietary  standards  and  the  actual  dietaries  of  people  who  are  ordinarily  assumed  to 
be  well  nourished." 

Dietary  studies  at  the  Maine  State  College  in  1895,  W.  H. 

Jordan  {U.  8.  Dept  Agr.^  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  But.  37^  pp, 
57). — Dietary  studies  were  conducted  at  the  college  boarding  house  in 
which  the  attempt  was  made  to  control  to  some  extent  the  source  and 
supply  of  animal  foods.  The  object  of  this  was  to  compare  high  and 
low  cost  foods  as  the  source  of  protein  *'with  special  attention  to  the 
influence  of  the  free  use  of  milk  as  a  low-cost  animal  food  upon  the 
charactei'  and  cost  of  the  dietary.''  The  author  points  out  that  milk  is 
a  very  nutritious  and  inexpensive  article  of  diet,  yet  the  fact  is  not 
generally  recoguized  that  its  liberal  use  in  the  dietary  is  economical 
The  opinion  is  prevalent  that  the  abundant  use  of  milk  does  not 
diminish  the  quantity  of  other  foods  consumed. 

Five  dietary  studies  were  made.  The  first  was  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. In  the  second  the  protein  was  derived  from  expensive  sources, 
i.  e,y  high-priced  meats,  fish,  and  poultry;  in  the  third  protein  was 
derived  from  cheap  sources,  i.  6.,  low-priced  meats,  milk,  and  beans; 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  no  departure  was  made  from  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions, except  in  the  amount  of  milk  supplied,  in  the  fourth  the  milk 
supply  being  limited  and  in  the  fifth  very  abundant.  The  methods 
followed  in  making  the  investigation  were  practically  those  described 
in  Bulletin  21  of  this  Office  (E.  S.  E.,  7,  p.  148).  A  number  of  foods 
were  analyzed  in  connection  with  the  dietary  studies.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  others  was  computed  from  standard  tables. 

Tables  are  given  which  show  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  purchased, 
wasted,  and  eaten  and  its  cost,  composition,  and  fuel  value.  The 
results  are  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 


BesulU  of  dietary  studies— food  eaten  per  man  per  day. 


First dietAiy:  Usnidfood  supply.. 

Second  dietary :  Cowtlyments;  milk  limited 

Tliirddictaiy:  Milk  iu  abundance;  other  protein  less  costly 

Foiirtli  dietary:  Milk  supply  limited /. 

Filtb  dietary:  Milk  supply  unlimited 


Protein. 

Fat. 

Carboby- 
drates. 

QrafM. 

Fod 
value. 

Qranu. 

QratM. 

Oalwit*. 

132 

147 

761 

4.890 

112 

164 

617 

4.105 

112 

106 

630 

3,630 

131 

181 

57» 

4.505 

120 

184 

436 

3,900 

The  average  daily  cost  per  man  of  tbe  food  purchased  for  the  6  dietary 
studies  was  26  cts.,  34  cts.,  26  cts.,  27  cts.,  and  25  cts.,  respectively.  The 
results  are  discussed  in  detail. 
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Among  the  conclusions  drawn  were  the  following: 

"  The  freer  uBe  of  milk  did  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  case,  increase  the 
gross  weight  of  food  eaten.  The  extra  amount  of  milk  consumed  replaced  other 
animal  foods  to  a  nearly  corresponding  extent  in  the  first  trial  and  caused  a  propor- 
tionate diminution  in  the  consumption  of  vegetable  foods  in  the  second  study. 

'.'The  actual  quantity  of  water- free  nutrients  eaten  diminished  rather  than  increased 
wlien  more  milk  was  supplied.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  apparent  eifect  of 
the  free  use  of  maple  simp,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  notably  large  consumption 
of  nutrients. 

^^n  both  trials  the  increased  consumption  of  milk  had  the  effect  of  materially  nar- 
rowing the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  dietary,  a  result  which  appears  to  be  generally 
desirable. 

*'The  dietaries  in  which  milk  was  more  abundantly  supplied  were  somewhat  less 
costly  than  the  others  and  at  the  same  time  were  fully  as  acceptable. 

"These  results  indicate  that  milk  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  but  as  an 
economical  article  of  diet,  which  families  of  moderate  income  may  freely  purchase  as 
a  probable  means  of  improving  the  character  of  the  dietary  and  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  their  supply  of  animal  foods." 

The  influence  of  beer  on  the  nitrogen  metabolism  of  healthy 
men,  E.  R.  Bebtels  {Zur  Frage  iiber  den  Einfluss  des  Bieres  auf  die 
Stickstoffmetamorphose  hei  gesunden  Menschen,  Inaug.  Diss.  I)orpatjl897; 
dbs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.j  21  {1897\  No.  37^  Repert,  p.  105),— The  author  made 
a  number  of  experiments  with  healthy  men  to  determine  the  influence 
of  beer  on  the  metabolism  of  nitrogen.  When  beer  was  consumed  the 
excretion  of  nitrogen  diminished  noticeably  and  quite  rapidly.  The 
quantity  of  urine  increased,  while  the  specific  gravity  diminished. 
The  author  concludes  that  beer  should  be  regarded  not  only  as  an 
alcoholic  beverage,  but  also  (on  account  of  the  nutritive  material  which 
it  contains)  as  a  food.  The  lactic  and  acetic  acids  and  bitter  principle 
from  hops  in  beer  exert  a  favorable  influence  on  digestion. 

The  composition  of  cooked  fish,  Cathebine  I.  Williams  (Jour. 
Chem.  8oc.  [London],  71-72  {1897) j  No.  415, pp.  649-653).— The  author 
reports  an  investigation  of  the  composition  of  27  samples  of  cooked 
fish  and  1  sample  of  oysters.  The  fish  included  among  others  fresh 
and  salt  herring,  sardine,  California  salmon,  eel,  mackerel,  fresh  and 
salt  cod,  halibut,  and  soles.  They  were  prepared  as  for  the  table  by 
cooking  in  boiling  water,  the  salt  fish  being  soaked  in  cold  water  before 
cooking.  When  cold  tbe  head,  bones,  and  such  portions  of  the  skin  of 
the  fish  as  would  ordinarily  be  rejected  at  the  table  were  removed, 
weighed,  crushed  in  a  mortar,  and  boiled  in  distilled  water,  the  water 
evaporated  to  constant  weight,  and  the  residue  taken  as  gelatin.  The 
nutrients,  water,  gelatin,  and  waste  in  the  fish  as  served  at  the  table 
were  recorded.  Ultimate  analyses,  including  sulphur  and  phosphorus, 
and  proximate  analyses  of  the  samples  were  made.  The  heat  of  com- 
bustion was  calculated  and  also  determined  directly  with  a  Thomson 
calorimeter. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  results  is  the  somewhat  high  percentage 
of  '^  reducing  substances  reckoned  as  glucose  "  which  the  author  found. 
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This  ranged  from  2.17  per  cent  in  the  case  of  smelt  to  17.59  per  cent  in 
salt  herring  and  18.32  per  cent  in  oysters.  The  reducing  sabstaaces 
were  determined  by  removing  the  fat  in  the  samples  with  petroleam 
ether  and  digesting  the  fish  powder  with  hydrochloric  acid  on  a  water 
bath  in  a  flask  with  a  reflux  condenser.  -  The  solution  was  filtered, 
treated  with  basic  lead  acetate,  and  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxid  passed 
through  the  filtered  liquid  to  precipitate  any  lead.  The  solution  was 
filtered  aud  concentrated  at  100^  C.  and  a  little  washed  alumina  added 
until  it  was  no  longer  dissolved.  The  solution  was  again  filtered, 
evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water  bath,  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
filtered,  aud  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  The  residue  was  dissolved  in 
water,  decolorized  by  boiling  with  animal  charcoal  and  a  few  drops  of 
milk  of  lime,  filtered,  and  titrated  with  Fehling's  solution. 

AlfalfiE^  or  lucem :  Its  chemical  life  history,  I,  J.  A.  Widtsoe 
( Utah  Sta.  Bui.  48j  pp.  75,  dgms.  12). — The  author  gives  analyses  of  a 
number  of  samples  of  alfalfa— whole  plant,  leaves,  stalks,  and  flowers, 
of  the  flrst,  second,  and  third  crop— and  of  first,  second,  and  third  crop 
alfalfa  hay.  The  relative  value  of  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the  plant  from 
difl'erent  crops  is  discussed,  as  well  as  the  proper  time  of  cutting  alfalia 
hay. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn:  The  total  dry  matter  of  the 
alfalfa  crop  increases  up  to  the  time  the  tops  die  down.  The  greatest 
gains  in  dry  matter  occur  during  the  week  between  budding  and 
medium  bloom.  Later  the  gains  are  insignificant.  The  total  amouut 
of  nitrogen -free  extract  increases  up  to  the  time  the  tops  die  down, 
though  the  relative  amount  diminishes  as  the  plants  grow  older.  Both 
the  total  and  relative  amounts  of  crude  fiber  increase  until  the  plants 
die  down,  the  formation  being  most  rapid  during  the  flowering  period. 
The  total  quantity  of  albuminoids  increases  up  to  the  first  week  of  full 
flowering  and  decreases  after  this  time.  The  i)ercentage  of  albuminoids 
is  greatest  in  the  young  plants  and  decreases  as  the  plants  grow  older. 
The  nonalbuminoid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  rapidly  converted  into 
albuminoids  at  the  time  of  budding.  The  feeding  value  of  the  alfal& 
crop  does  not  diminish  from  the  period  of  budding  to  that  of  full 
flowering. 

To  obtain  the  largest  yield  of  dry  matter  and  albuminoids  alfalfa 
should  be  cut  not  earlier  nor  later  than  the  first  week  of  early  flowering. 
This  in  most  cases  will  be  2  or  3  weeks  after  the  flower  buds  flrst 
appear.  The  first,  second,  and  third  crops  have  about  the  same  food 
value,  pound  for  pound.  When  the  alfalfa  flowers  begin  to  appear  the 
stalks  constitute  about  50  or  GO  per  cent  and  the  leaves  40  or  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole  plant.  At  the  usual  time  of  cutting  alfalfa  leaves 
contain  one  third  or  more  of  the  total  dry  matter  of  the  crop.  The 
leaves  contain  one-third  to  one-fourth  as  much  crude  fiber  as  the  stalks 
and  2  or  3  times  as  much  albuminoids. 

The  digestibility  of  castor-bean  meal  from  which  the  poison 
has  been  removed,  O.  Kellner,  A.  Kohleb,  W.  Zielstobff,  and 
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F.  Barnstbin  (Landir.  Vers.  Stat,  47  (1890),  pp.  332-341).— An  expevi- 
ment  was  made  with  2  steers  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  castor- 
bean  meal  with  the  poison  removed,  which  was  added  to  a  ration  of 
chopped  straw  in  amounts  varying  from  1  kg.  to  3  kg.  per  day.  The 
coefficients  of  digestibility  were  found  to  be  low,  probably  owing  to  the 
large  percentage  of  seed  coat  in  the  meal.  It  was  eat>en  readily  and  no 
bad  effects  were  observed.  Very  little  of  any  other  constituent  except 
protein  was  digested.  The  authors  suggest  that  a  more  digestible  feed- 
ing stuff  could  be  prepared  from  castor  beans,  since  the  seed  coat  could 
be  easily  removed.  Owing  to  the  extremely  poisonous  properties  of 
castor  beans  only  meal  should  be  used  in  feeding  experiments  which  is 
guaranteed  to  be  free  from  poison,  and  even  in  this  case  the  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  feed  it  in  small  quantities  to  some  small  animal 
before  it  is  fed  to  stock. 

The  eflfects  of  consmning  the  daily  food  at  one  time  or  at  inter- 
vals, F.  VON  Gebhardt  {Arch,  gesam.  Physiol.  {PflUger],  65  (1896),  No. 
11-12^  pp.  611-626). — A  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  a  dog. 
In  some  cases  the  daily  food  was  consumed  at  one  me^l;  in  others  it 
was  divided  into  portions  and  taken  at  intervals.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
income  and  outgo  was  determined.  Among  the  conclusions  was  the 
following:  When  the  daily  ration  is  taken  in  several  portions  at  inter- 
vals the  organism  retains  more  nitrogen  than  when  it  is  consumed  at 
one  time,  although  the  digestion  and  intestinal  absorption  are  practi- 
cally the  same  in  both  cases. 

The  former  method  of  feeding  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  the 
latter. 

Slaughter  experiments  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society  in 
1896  {Arh.  dent,  landw.  Oes.j  1896,  No.  18,  pp.  80;  abs.  in  Milch  Ztg.,25 
(1896),  pp.  681-684).— Slaughter  tests  with  different  breeds  of  cattle,  B. 
Martiny  (pp.  1-72). — A  feeding  experiment  was  made  with  3  lots  of  cattle. 
The  first  consisted  of  30  Shorthorns,  the  second  of  30  Simmenthalers, 
and  the  third  of  28  Dutch  steers.  The  cattle  were  fed  for  about  5 
months.  They  were  given  at  first  a  ration  consisting  of  palm-nut  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  wheat  chafiT,  dried  beet  chips,  a  little  molasses,  meadow 
hay,  and  barley  straw  (ad  libitum).  After  a  short  time  beet  leaves  were 
substituted  for  the  barley  straw.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  exper- 
iment the  ration  was  increased  and  some  potato  slump  added.  The 
animals  were  weighed  at  frequent  intervals.  The  details  of  food  con- 
sumed and  gains  made  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The  cattle  were 
slaughtered  and  the  meat  cut  up  and  judged.  [The  method  of  cutting 
up  the  carcasses  is  not  the  same  as  that  followed  in  this  country.] 

The  author  concludes  that  none  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  used  could  be 
regarded  as  making  greater  or  more  satisfactory  gains  than  the  others^ 
and  that  the  size  of  the  animal  or  the  gams  made  do  not  furnish  a 
means  of  judging  the  value  of  the  carcass.  The  experiment  indicaites 
the  need  of  more  extended  work  along  these  lines. 
The  value  of  the  flesh  of  fattened  pigs,  B.  Berter  (pp.  73-80).— A 
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slaoghter  test  was  made  with  13  crossbred  Berkshire  pigs  with  oonHid- 
erable  Meiseu  blood,  all  from  one  litter,  and  2  crossbred  Berksbiie 
pigs  without  Meisen  blood.  Part  of  the  pigs  were  castrated  much  later 
than  the  other.  Several  of  the  sows  were  spayed.  The  pigs  were  fed 
under  the  same  conditions  from  birth.  They  were  fattened  and  slaugh- 
tered when  aboat  10  months  old. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  confirm  the  opinion  that  crossbred 
swine  with  a  large  percentage  of  English  blood  are  not  unfitted  for  the 
production  of  a  desirable  quality  of  meat.  Spaying  had  no  effect  on 
the  growth  or  quality  of  the  meat. 

Experiment  to  compare  the  feeding  value  of  dried  grains  and 
other  home-made  fodders  with  that  of  linseed  cake,  Milne  ( Tran», 
Highland  and  Agl.  8oc.  Scotland,  5.  ser.,  7  (1895)  pp.  45.9-4^.9).— Three 
tests  were  made  at  Mains  of  Laithers  to  compare  dried  brewers' gr^ns 
and  similar  products  with  linseed  cake. 

The  first  test  was  made  with  3  lots  of  8  Irish  heifers  about  2  years 
old.  Each  lot  was  fed  about  60  lbs.  of  rutabagas  per  hea<l,  daily. 
In  addition  lot  1  was  fed  6  lbs.  of  linseed  cake,  lot  2  3  lbs.  each  of  dried 
brewers'  grains  and  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  and  lot  3  clover  and 
rye  grass  hay  ad  libitum.  The  test  lasted  14  weeks.  Lot  1  gained  1.4 
lbs.,  lot  2  1.54  lbs.,  and  lot  3  0.93  lb.  per  head  daily. 

The  second  test  was  made  with  3  lots  of  4  Irish  steers,  and  lasted  10 
weeks.  All  the  steers  were  fed  60  lbs.  of  rutabagas,  and  in  addition 
lot  1  was  given  6  lbs.  of  Unseed  cake,  lot  2  6  lbs.  of  dried  brewers' 
grains,  and  lot  3  3  lbs.  each  of  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake  and  bar- 
ley bran  per  head  per  day.  Lot  1  made  a  daily  average  gain  of  1.96 
lbs.,  lot  2  of  2.68  lbs.,  and  lot  3,  of  2.06  lbs.  per  head. 

The  third  test  was  made  with  44  Irish  steers  divided  into  5  lots  of  8 
each  and  1  lot  of  4.  Lots  1  to  5  were  fed  30  lbs.  of  yellow  turnips  per 
head  per  day  and  oat  straw  ad  libitum.  In  addition  lot  1  was  fed  lin- 
seed cake;  lot  2  wet  brewers'  grains,  decorticated  cotton  seed  cake, 
and  linseed  cake;  lot  3  dried  brewers'  grains  and  decorticated  cotton- 
seed cake;  lot  4  dried  brewers'  grains  (special);  and  lot  5  meat  meal, 
barley,  and  linseed  cake.  The  various  grain  rations  were  so  arranged  as 
to  contain  approximately  equal  quantities  of  nitrogenous  material  and 
fat,  and  8  lbs.  per  head  daily  were  fed.  Lot  6  was  fed  barley  bran  and 
oat  straw.  The  test  lasted  4  months.  The  composition  and  cost  of  the 
feeding  stuffs  are  given.  Lot  1  gained  on  an  average  31.5  lbs.  i)er  head 
per  month,  lot  2  33  lbs.,  lot  3  23.5  lbs.,  lot  4  35  lbs.,  lot  5  34  lbs.,  and 
lot  6  36.5  lbs. 

Feeding  with  linseed  cake  was  found  to  be  the  most  expensive,  the 
average  cost  being  $1.38  per  head  per  week.  The  lot  fed  with  the 
special  dried  brewers'  grains  was  fed  the  cheapest,  the  cost  being  93 
cts.  per  head  per  week. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  there  is  no  special  value  in  linseed 
cake  as  compared  with  other  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  and  that 
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other  and  the  less  expeusive  feeding  stafi's  prodace  as  satisfactory 
^ins,  and  at  the  same  time  the  animals  are  in  as  good  condition. 

Investigation  of  the  metabolism  of  matter  and  energy  of 
steers  on  a  maintenance  ration,  O.  Kellner  et  al  ( Landtc.  Vers, 
Siat,,  47  (1896')y  pp.  275-331). — Two  experiments  were  made  with  full- 
^rown  Bavarian  steers  to  study  the  metabolism  of  matter  and  energy 
on  a  maintenance  ration.  This  work  is  regarded  by  the  authors  as  pre- 
iiminary  to  a  series  of  investigations  on  the  metabolism  of  steers  under 
varioas  conditions. 

In  experiment  I,  which  was  made  with  steer  A,  a  daily  ration  of  8.6 
kg.  good  meadow  hay  was  fed;  and  in  experiment  II,  which  was  made 
with  steer  B,  a  daily  ration  of  5  kg.  of  oat  straw  and  4  kg.  of  the  same 
bay  nsed  in  experiment  I  was  fed.  The  food,  urine,  feces,  and  respira- 
tory products  were  analyzed.  The  respiratory  products  were  measured 
by  the  Pettenkofer  apparatus.  The  analytical  methods  and  apparatus 
were  the  same  as  those  used  by  Kiihn  ^  in  his  experiment  with  steers. 
For  some  time  before  the  experiment  proper  was  begun  the  steers  were 
fed  the  same  ration  under  similar  conditions,  to  accustom  them  to  it. 
After  a  preliminary  period  of  5  days,  the  experiment  lasted  15  days. 
Five  days  of  this  period  (not  consecutive)  were  spent  in  the  respiration 
a|>paTatus.  The  analytical  data  are  given  in  full  in  tabular  form.  The 
coeflBcients  of  digestibility  of  the  feeding  stuf!s  were  as  follows : 

Coeficients  of  digeatibility. 


Dry        Organic 
matter,      matter. 


Grade 
protein. 


Protein. 


Idcadnw  hay . 
Oai  straw.... 


Per  cent  ,  Per  cent. !  Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


■|, 


64  0  I 
55.1 


07.1 
56.2  I 


60.6 
2.2 


73.5 
42.1 


Crude     ^^Y^''""     (^rnde 


Per  cent. .  Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


61.0  I 
«.7 


70.3 
55.6 


63.8 
62.4 


The  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  was  as 
follows: 

Balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  carhon. 


3«itrogon 


(■arbon. 


Infoo<l. 


Exfiv-nnteDt  1;  8.5  kg     OraiM. 

l«j.  26  kg.  w  ater    .  .     116  2 
ctperiment  II.    4  kg 

iny.  5  kg.  straw.  40 

m-   lalt.    2621     kg. 

water f. 


77.1 


In 


In 


urine.  !  feces 


Grami.  Granu. 
61.3  ;      48.7 


46.6        45.1 


Gain  + 

or 
loes  — 


Chrams. 
+  6.2 


-14.6 


In  ffxxl. 


Oranu. 
3,354.6 


3,554.2 


In 
urine. 


In  feces. 


Orams.    Gram*. 


210.4 


1,207.0 


1.500.1 


'?.Cf  G»i''  + 


ratory 
prwl- 
ucts. 


Gramt. 
1, 810. 0 


2,011.6 


loss  — . 


Grams. 
-+-127. 2 


-126.6 


From  the  balance  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  the  authors  calculate  that 
steer  A  gained  0.039  kg.  protein  and  0.139  kg.  fat,  and  that  steer  B 


'  Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  44  (1894),  pp.  257-581  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  72). 
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lost  0.091  kg.  protein  and  0.102  kg.  fat.  The  fuel  value  of  the  food, 
urine,  and  feces  was  determined  by  the  bomb  calorimeter.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  crude  fiber  and  ether  extract  of  the  food  and  feces 
was  prepared  and  the  fuel  value  determined.  It  was  found  that  the 
fuel  value  of  crude  fiber  and  ether  extract  was  somewhat  different  in 
the  materials  prepared  from  the  two  sources.  Taking  into  account 
these  values  and  previous  work,  the  fuel  value  of  digestible  crude  fiber 
was  calculated  to  be  4.219  calories,  of  ether  extract  8.322  calories,  and 
of  nitrogen-free  extract  4.232  calories  per  gram. 

Taking  into  account  the  fuel  value  of  food  and  excretory  products, 
and  of  the  gain  or  loss  of  body  tissue,  the  balance  of  income  and 
outgo  of  energy  in  the  two  experiments  was  determined.  (The  balance 
is  not  complete,  since  the  author  did  not  measure  the  energy  liberated 
as  heat  or  used  for  external  muscular  work.)  The  fuel  value  of  these 
factors  was  as  follows : 

Fuel  value  of  food  actually  consumed^  excretory  productSf  and  tissue  gained  and  last  t« 

experiments  with  steers. 


Ezperimont  I : 

Meadow  hay  (7,263  gm.) 

Feces  (2,547  gin.) 

Urine,  dry  matter  (833.7  gm.) . . 

Methan  (158.4) 

Protein  tissue  gained  (39  gm.)  . 
Fatty  tissue  gained  (139  gm.) .. 


Inoome.         Oat^o. 


Total  outgo  and  stored  material . 
Balance 


Experiment  II : 

Meadow  bay  (3,494  gm.) 

Oat  straw  (4,146  gm.) 

Feces  (3.086  gm.) , 

Urine,  dry  matter  (542.5  gm.) . 

Methan  (174.7  gm.) 

Protein  tissue  from  body 

Fatty  tissue  from  body 


Total  outgo. . 
Balance 


Calories.   \   Caloriet. 

32,177.3  ; 

11.  750  3 

1.045.0 

2,  OSS  2 

230.5 

1.320.5 


14,842.8 


15,426.4 
18. 368  0 


405.3 
969  0 


16, 729. 1  I 


17,334.5 


14.  576. 1 
1.549.4 
2,314.1 


18.438.6 


From  their  own  experiments,  and  ft'om  experiments  by  Kiilin,  the 
authors  calculate  that  for  steers  24,000  calories  of  energy  per  day  i>er 
1,000  kg.  live  weight  are  necessary  for  maintenance,  and  that  the  nutri 
tive  elements  of  hay  of  fair  quality  and  similar  feeding  stuffs  famish 
about  3.5  calories  per  gram. 

Feeding  for  beef,  E.  E.  Lloyd  and  J  S.  Moobe  (MUsissippi  8ia, 
BuL  39,  pp.  157-166). — An  experiment  divided  into  2  periods  was 
made  with  30  Texas  and  28  native  steers  to  test  the  value  of  shredded 
corn  fodder  and  jack  bean  (Canavalia  enstformis),  and  to  compare  them 
with  rations  of  ordinary  hays  and  cotton-seed  meal.  The  Texas  steers, 
3  and  4  years  old,  were  divided  into  C  lots  of  5  each;  and  the  natives, 
2  and  3  years  old,  were  divided  into  4  lots  of  5  each  and  2  lots  of  2  each. 
The  Texas  steers  were  dehorned.    For  3  months  before  the  test  they 
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had  been  pastored  and  fed  cotton-seed  meal  in  addition.  The  native 
steers  iiad  been  fed  in  a  pen.  The  first  period  began  November  21  and 
continued  44  days.  The  lots  of  Texas  steers  are  numbered  1  to  6, 
inclusive,  and  the  lots  of  natives  7  to  12,  inclusive.  The  following 
rations  were  fed : 

Lots  1  and  7,  shredded  corn  fodder,  cotton-soed  meal,  and  silage. 

Lots  2  and  8,  shredded  com  fodder,  cotton-seed  meal,  silage,  and  jack  bean 

meal. 
Lots  3  and  9,  crabgrass  bay  and  cotton-seod  meal. 
Lots  4  and  10,  crabgrass  hay,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  Jack  bean  meal. 
Lots  o  and  11,  cowpea  hay  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
Lots  6  and  12,  red  clover  hay  and  cotton-seed  meal. 

Analyses  of  the  feeding  stuffs  are  given.  The  average  weight  of  the 
Texas  steers  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial  was  704.8  lbs.,  and  of  the 
natives  445.4  lbs.  Lot^»  1  and  7  made  a  daily  gain  of  1.07  lbs.,  while 
lots  2  and  8,  fed  jack-bean  meal  in  place  of  part  of  the  cotton-seed 
meal,  gained  only  0.53  lb.  per  day.  Lots  3  and  9  gained  1.57  lbs.  daily, 
while  lots  4  and  10,  receiving  a  similar  ration  with  jack  bean  m  addi- 
tion, gained  only  0.77  lb.  Lots  6  and  11,  recjBiving  cowpea  hay,  gained 
1.37  lbs.  daily,  while  lots  6  and  12,  fed  red  ciover  hay,  gained  2.63  lbs. 

The  second  period,  which  began  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
first  period,  covered  32  days  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  steers  and  12  days 
with  the  natives,  when  the  lots  were  considered  ready  for  market.  The 
grain  ration  fed  was  the  same  as  in  the  first  period.  The  lots  which 
bad  been  fed  corn  fodder  and  silage  were  given  crab  grass  instead,  and 
rice  versa.  The  lots  which  had  been  fed  cowpea  hay  and  clover  hay 
received  larger  quantities  of  cotton  seed  meal,  otherwise  the  ration  was 
unchanged.  In  this  period  lots  1  and  7  made  an  average  daily  gain  of 
0.77  lb.,  lots  2  and  8  of  0.48  lb.,  lots  3  and  9  of  1.3  lbs.,  and  lots  4  and 
10  of  1.02  lbs.  With  a  heavier  grain  ration  lots  5  and  11  made  an  aver- 
age daily  gain  of  2.18  lbs.  and  lots  6  and  12  of  0.98  lb.  The  increased 
grain  ration  "was  evidently  greater  than  the  animals  were  able  to  assimi- 
late, though  none  of  them  showed  any  indications  of  scouring  or  other 
digestive  trouble." 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached:  Shredded  corn  fodder  should 
be  mixed  with  silage  or  other  similar  feed  to  make  it  more  x)a]atable.  It 
18  inferior  to  crab  grass,  peavine,  or  red  clover  hay,  though  the  fact  that 
it  is  cheaper  comx>ensates  in  part  for  the  difference  in  feeding  value. 
Cowpea  hay  is  not  equal  to  red  clover  hay,  which  gave  the  most  profit- 
able gains.  Jack-bean  meal  was  not  eaten  with  relish  by  the  animals, 
and  in  the  author's  opinion  is  so  indigestible  as  to  be  worthless. 

Fattening  calves,  O.  d.  V.  {Orgaan  Ver,  Oudleer,  RyJcs.  Landicbouw- 
schoolj  9  {1897),No.  2^ pp.  8-11). — An  experiment  was  made  with  4  calves, 
A,  B,  C,  and  D,  to  find  a  substitute  for  whole  milk  which  would  be 
cheaper  and  give  as  good  results.  It  has  been  found  that  centrifugal 
skim  milk  did  not  give  good  results.  Calves  A,  B,  and  C  were  fed 
^colostrum  for  8  days  and  then  skim  milk  for  about  3  weeks.    The  author 
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found  that  the  feces  did  not  vary  in  composition  after  the  first  2  or  3 
days. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  test  proper  calf  A  was  about  7  weeks  old 
and  calves  B  and  (3  about  5  weeks  old.  The  test  was  divided  into  5 
periods  of  about  8  days  each.  In  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  periods  the 
daily  ration  consisted  of  15  kg.  of  skim  milk.  In  the  second  period 
sufficient  whole  milk  to  furnish  300  gm.  of  fat  was  substituted  for  a  part 
of  the  skim  milk.  In  the  fourth  period  300  gm.  of  potato  starch  was 
added  to  the  skim  milk.  In  the  case  of  calf  D  the  test  was  divided 
into  3  periods  of  about  8  days  each.  In  the  first  and  third  periods 
whole  milk  was  fed  and  in  the  second  period  whole  milk  and  potato 
starch.    The  calf  was  about  6  weeks  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  test 

The  urine  and  feces  were  carefully  collected  and  analyzed.  Calf  A 
was  kept  in  a  dark  warm  stall  and  calves  B  and  G  in  a  sheep  barn. 
The  milk  used  was  pasteurized  and  fed  at  a  temperature  of  36^.  Calf 
D  was  fed  from  a  nipple  and  the  others  from  a  pail.  The  starch  was 
cooked  with  the  milk  to  form  a  thick  paste.  The  results  for  a  number 
of  the  periods  are  expressed  in  tabular  form. 

It  was  noticed  that  when  skim  milk  and  whole  milk  were  fed  in  equal 
quantities  the  calves  did  not  do  well.  The  largest  proportion  of  skim 
milk  which  could  be  advantageously  fed  was  7 : 1.  The  average  digest- 
ibility of  skim  milk  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  Dry  matter  95.47  per 
cent,  protein  95.63,  fat  95.97,  milk  sugar  97.30,  and  ash  83.72.  The 
author  remarks  that  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  agreed  very  well 
among  themselves,  showing  that  the  age  of  the  calf  has  little  effect 
upon  the  digestibility  of  the  constituents  of  skim  milk.  The  figures 
for  ash  show  variations  beyond  those  within  the  limits  of  error.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  older  the  calf  the  less  lime  it  requires. 
Therefore  as  age  increased  the  digestibility  of  ash  diminished.  There 
were  no  marked  variations  in  the  digestibility  of  the  constituents  of 
skim  milk  in  the  periods  when  fat  was  added,  the  milk  sugar  being 
digested  a  little  less  and  the  milk  fat  a  little  more  completely.  When 
starch  was  added  the  digestibility  of  protein  diminished.  The  digesti- 
bility of  starch  was  estimated  to  be  93.53  per  cent,  or  as  high  as  in 
full-grown  animals. 

The  balance  of  the  daily  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen,  which  is  given 
for  a  number  of  periods,  was  as  follows: 

Balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  in  calf-feeding  experimentg. 


Calf  A: 

Period  1  (skim  milk) 

Period  2  (whole  milk  and  skim  inilk) 

Periods  (skim  milk) 

Period  4  (akim  milk  and  starch) 

Calf  B:  Period  I  (skim  milk) 

Calf  C: 

Period  1  (ekimmilk) 

Period  2  (whole  milk  and  skim  mUk) 


In  food.    In  nrine.    In  feces.      Gain. 


Ch'amt. 
71.86 
71. 72 
71.55 
69.23 
67.50 

66.65 
64.86 


GrafiM. 
48.04 
40.89 
49.72 
39.90 
35.63 

36.61 
44.06 


Orams. 
3.22 
3.57 
3.02 
5.51 
2.85 

3.80 
2.95 


Orawu, 
20.61 
27.26 
18.81 
2182 
2».Qe 

36.74 
]7.85 
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In  the  case  of  calf  D  the  income  of  nitrogen  and  the  oatgo  in  the 
feces  are  not  recorded.  The  amount  of  digested  nitrogen  was  38.58  gm. 
in  the  first  period,  39.9  gm.  in  the  second  period,  and  38.39  gm.  in  the 
third  period.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine  in  the  cor- 
responding periods  was  13.54  gm.,  20.5  gm.,  and  18.2  gm.,  respectively. 
There  was  a  gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  3  periods  of  25.04  gm.,  16.40  gm., 
and  20.28  gm.,  respectively. 

Soxhlet's  experiments  with  sucking  calves^  are  discussed  at  length. 
From  his  own  experiments  the  author  concludes  that  the  exclusive 
feeding  of  skim  milk  does  not  furnish  protein  in  an  economical  manner. 
The  addition  of  100  gm.  of  starch  to  the  daily  ration  served  to  protect 
17.6  gm.  of  protein.  Fat  is  a  much  better  protector  of  protein  in  the 
calf  than  in  the  full-grown  animal.  The  addition  of  fat  to  skim  milk 
for  fattening  calves  is  recommended,  though  the  author  does  not  believe 
that  the  best  substitute  for  whole  milk  has  been  found. 

The  influence  of  oxalic  acid  in  feeding  stuffs,  I,  S.  von  Nathtj- 
Sius  (Ztschr.  Ver.  RUbenz.  Ind.  deuL  Reichs^  1897^  No.  494 j  -pp.  299-^31).— 
Beet  tops  as  a  feeding  stufif  have  often  been  found  injurious.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  the  oxalates  which  the  leaves  contain.  To  test  the 
effect  of  oxalic  acid  experiments  were  made  with  Ilaidschnucker  sheep. 
1  ram  and  3  ewes. 

In  the  experiment  with  the  ram  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of 
calcium  oxid,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  of  nitrogen,  was  determined,  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  of  food  consumed  and  the  gains  or  losses  in 
weight.  The  ram  was  fed  a  basal  ration  of  200  gm.  of  dry  beet  chips 
and  500  gm.  of  hay  per  day.  The  experiment  was  divided  into  11 
periods.  In  3  periods  20  gm.  of  oxalic  acid,  half  neutralized  with 
sodium  carbonate,  in  the  form  of  a  10  per  cent  solution;  in  2  periods  20 
gm.  of  oxalic  acid  neutralized  with  calcium  carbonate;  in  1  period  20  gm. 
of  oxalic  acid,  and  in  2  x>eriods  15  to  25  cc.  of  lactic  acid  were  added  to 
the  basal  ration.  In  3  periods  the  basal  ration  was  fed  without  the 
addition  of  oxalic  or  lactic  acid.  In  2  of  these  periods,  however, 
sodium  chlorid  was  given.  The  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitro- 
gen and  calcium  oxid  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  feeding  oxalic  add  to  a  sheep. 


Len^h 
period. 

Nitrogen. 

Calcium  oxid. 

In 
food. 

Orama. 
8.14 

fi.70 

In 
urine. 

In 
feces. 

Gaiu+ 
orloss— . 

In 
food. 

In 
urine. 

Orams. 

0.14 

.12 

.51 

In 
feces. 

Gain+ 
orloss—^ 

Beet  chips  and  hay 

i>o 

a6 
5 

Grams. 
3.64 
3.91 

Orams. 
3.75 
3.75 
3..S8 

Grams. 
+0.75 
+2.13 
4-1.89 

Orams. 
8.95 
11.43 
11.26 

Grams. 
8.37 
9.38 
10.09 

Grams. 
+0.44 
+1.73 
+  .06 

Do 

5        fl.64 

4.17 

A veracA 

8.86 

3.01  !      3.69       +1.59 

10.55 

.26 

9.35  1      +  .94 

al 

Phe  nitrogen  balance  wa«  determined  for  5  days  only. 

*F.  Soxhlet:  Untersachnngen  tiberdeu  Stolfwechsel  des  Saugkalbes.  Wien,  1878, 
pp.  54.  See  also  Erster  Bericht  iiber  Arbeiten  der  k.  k.  landw.  ohem.  Vers.  Stat,  in 
Wien  auB  den  Jahren  1870^77. 
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Eesulis  of  feeding  oxalic  acid  to  a  shetrp — Coutinned. 


LeDsrth 

In 
food. 

7.60 
9.76 
9.58 

Nitrogen. 

Calcim 

In 
urineu 

m  oxid. 

of     , 
period. 

In           In 
urine,     feces. 

Gain+ 
or  loss— . 

In 
food. 

In 
feces. 

Gsin+ 
orloss^ 

Beet  chips  and  hay,  with 
20  gin.  oxalic  acid,  half 
neutralized  with  sodi- 
um carbonate 

Dayt. 
7 
4 
5 

QramM.  Orams. 
3.07  1      3.04 
4.36        3.89 
4.13  1      3.85 

Oranu. 
+1.58 
+1.51 
+  1.60 

Orams. 
9.57 
11.42 
11.22 

Grama. 
.20 
.11 
.10 

Oravu. 

8.85 
11.42 
11.65 

Grow. 

Do 

—  .11 

Do 

—  .a 

Beet  chips  and  hav,  with 
20  gm.  oxalic  acid,  neu- 
tralized with  calcium 

5 

9.77 

3.73         4.42 

+1.62 

20.14 
20.24 

.11 
.09 

19.03 
20.22 

+1.» 

Do 

A  veraiff*        t 

6 

—  .07 

1 

20.19 

.10 

19.62 

+    56 

Beet  chips  and  hay,  with 
20  sm  oxalic  acid. ..... 

n 

11.45 

11.25 
11.30 

.36 

.27 
.31 

11.20 

9.72 
10. 34 

11 

Beet  chips  and  hay,  with 
15  to  25  cc.  lactic  acid . .  1           4 

+1.21 
+  -0 

Do 

1      ' 

1 

A.veraflre 

11.28 

.29 

10.03 

+  .« 

^                    1              1 

1 

When  oxalic  acid  was  fed  the  sheep  lost  little  calcium  oxid.  Par- 
tially ueutralizing  the  oxalic  acid  with  sodiam  carbonate  did  not  change 
its  effect.  In  2  of  the  3  periods  in  which  this  was  done  there  was  a 
loss  of  calcium  oxid  and  in  the  other  a  gain.  In  the  author's  opinion 
the  latter  case  is  exceptional,  and  is  left  out  of  account  in  drawing  the 
conclusions.  When  the  oxalic  acid  was  neutralized  with  calcium  car- 
bonate the  sheep  gained  calcium  oxid.  Lactic  acid  had  no  effect  on 
the  excretion  of  calcium  oxid.  The  digestibility  of  protein  was  dimin- 
ished by  adding  oxalic  acid  to  the  ration. 

A  feeding  experiment  was  made  with  3  ewes.  !N"o  determination  of 
the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  calcium  oxid  and  nitrogen  was 
attempted.  All  the  sheep  were  fed  a  basal  ration  consisting  of  200  gm. 
of  dry  beet  chips  and  hay.  The  calcium  oxid  in  the  beet  chips  and 
hay  was  determined.  The  amount  of  food  actually  consumed  each  day 
was  recorded.  The  amount  of  hay  was  on  an  average  354  gm.,  175  gm., 
and  209  gm.  for  the  3  ewes,  respectively.  In  addition  No.  1  was  given 
50  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  oxalic  acid  neutralized  with  bicar- 
bonate of  soda*,  and  No.  2  the  same  amount  neutralized  with  calcium 
carbonate,  and  No.  3  the  same  amount  half  neutralized  with  calcium  car- 
bonate. The  amount  of  calcium  oxid  consumed  by  the  3  sheep  was 
cal(!ulated.    None  of  the  sheep  showed  symptoms  of  disease. 

The  author  attributes  the  fact  that  the  oxalic  acid  had  so  little  effect 
in  part  to  the  breed  of  sheep  selected  for  the  experiments. 

Feeding  experiment  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  linseed 
cake  and  dried  distillery  grains  as  a  by-fodder  for  sheep, 
A.  Logan  [Trans.  Highland  and  Agl,  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  ser.^V  (1895\ 
pp.  433-136). — A  test  was  made  at  Ferney  Oastle,  Reston,  Berwick- 
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shire,  trith  2  lots  of  10  sheep  each,  to  compare  dried  distillery  grains 
and  Harburg  linseed  cake.  The  test  began  January  1, 1895,  and  lasted 
62  days.    Both  lots  were  fed  turnips,  and  in  addition  one  lot  received 

I  lb.  per  head  per  day  of  distillery  grains  and  the  other  lot  the  same 
quantity  of  linseed  cake.  The  composition  and  cost  of  the  feeding 
stuffs  is  given. 

The  lot  fed  distillery  grains  gained  on  an  average  2§  lbs.  per  head 
more  than  the  lot  fed  linseed  cake.  The  sheep  were  slaughtered  and 
the  amounts  of  carcass  and  tallow  recorded.  The  carcasses  of  the 
grain-fed  lot  were  the  heavier.  The  cake  was  more  expensive  than  the 
distillery  grains. 

i^The  grain-fed  lot  made  most  progress  during  the  first  month  and 
the  cake-fed  lot  did  the  best  during  the  second.  It  is  probable  that  if 
the  experiment  had  lasted  another  month  the  cake-fed  lot  would  have 
made  np  on  the  others.'' 

Ezperiments  on  the  comparatiTe  value  of  beet  diffiosion  resi- 
dne  silage  and  Tanbard  fodder  beets,  P.  Gay  and  E.  Fl:^:  {Ann. 
Affran.^  23  (1897)^  No,  4,  pp.  145-169).— The  relative  value  of  beet  dif- 
fasioii  residue  silage  and  fodder  beets  is  discussed,  and  analyses  are 
given  of  the  fresh  diffusion  residue  and  of  the  silage. 

Experiments  to  test  the  relative  feeding  value  of  this  silage  and 
fudder  beets  were  made  with  sheep  and  a  milch  cow.  Ten  Dyshley- 
Merino  sheep  were  divided  into  2  uniform  lots  of  5  each,  weighing  260 
lbs.  and  268  lbs.,  respectively.  The  test  consisted  of  2  periods  sepa- 
rated by  4  days.  The  first  period  began  January  14, 1896,  and  covered 
14  days.  It  was  preceded  by  a  short  preliminary  period.  Both  lots 
were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  500  gm.  field  peas,  500  gm.  oat  straw,  and  24 
gm.  wheat  chaff  per  head  daily.  In  addition  lot  1  received  3  kg.  of 
Tankard  fodder  beets,  and  lot  2  4.5  kg.  of  beet  diffusion  residue  silage. 
The  rations  for  the  two  lots  contained  practically  the  same  amount  of  dry 
matterand  nutritive  ingredients.    Lot  1  gained  19.5  kg.  and  lot  2  11.5  kg. 

The  second  period  began  January  5  and  lasted  13  days.  The  same 
ba<^l  ration  was  fed  as  during  the  first  period.  In  addition  lot  1  was 
given  the  silage  and  lot  2  the  fodder  beets.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
period  the  lots  weighed  264  kg.  and  280.5  kg.,  respectively.  Lot  1  lost 
5  kg.  and  lot  2  2  kg.    During  the  whole  test  there  was  a  difference  of 

II  kg.  in  favor  of  the  silage. 

The  relative  value  of  these  two  articles  for  milk  production  was  tested 
with  a  milch  cow.  She  was  fed  a  ration  of  3.8  kg.  of  hay,  975  gm.  of 
middhngs,  2  kg.  of  oat  straw,  and  45  kg.  of  beets;  and  during  7  days 
the  amount  and  composition  of  the  milk  was  determined.  Afterwards 
the  silage  was  gradually  substituted  for  beets  until  60  kg.  per  day  was 
coDsnmed.  This  quantity  of  silage  contained  the  same  amount  of  dry 
matter  as  45  kg.  of  beets.  During  7  days  the  amount  and  composition 
of  the  milk  was  again  determined. 

The  principal  conclusions  reached  were  the  following:  Taking  into 
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acconnt  transportation,  the  diffusion  residue  silage  costs  more  than  the 
fodder  beets.  Pound  for  pound,  the  dry  matter  of  the  silage  was  shown 
to  be  superior  to  the  fodder  beets  for  fattening  animals.  This  sui>eri- 
ority  more  than  makes  up  for  the  difference  in  cost.  No  harm  results 
from  feeding  milch  cows  diffusion  residue  silage  if  it  has  not  undergone 
putrefactive  fermentation,  which  affects  its  quality.  Good  silage  has 
no  effect  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of  miik. 

Feeding  millet  to  horses,  T.  D.  Hinebauoh  {North  Dakota  8t4i, 
Bui.  26^  pp.  89-105). — Two  tests  were  made  with  horses  to  study  the 
effect  of  feediDg  millet  as  a  coarse  fodder.  In  the  first  trial  2  geldings 
in  good  health  were  fed  hay  and  grain  for  about  2  weeks.  Millet  was 
then  substituted  for  hay  for  about  10  days.  The  same  ration  as  at  the 
beginning  was  then  fed  for  4  days.  The  temperature  of  the  air,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  horses,  the  amount  of  food  and  water  consumed,  the 
weight  of  the  horses,  and  the  amount  of  urine  excreted  were  determined. 
During  a  number  of  days  the  specific  gravity,  and  in  some  cases  the 
total  solids,  nitrogen,  and  ash  in  the  urine  wer#  determined.  All  the 
horses  were  driven  daily  for  exercise. 

The  second  test  was  similar  to  the  first,  and  was  made  with  2  mares. 
One  of  the  mares  became  very  lame  and  could  hardly  stand,  and  suffered 
from  time  to  time  from  retention  of  the  urine.  She  was  killed  and  a 
postmortem  examination  of  the  carcass  was  made.  The  other  mare  did 
not  show  as  marked  symptoms  during  the  test.  However,  when  fed 
millet  for  about  3  months  she  would  become  so  lame  in  the  joints  of 
the  hind  legs  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  walk.  When 
f<^ding  millet  was  discontinued  she  wouhl  recover.  The  lameness  was 
again  produced  by  millet  feeding.  After  about  2  years'  of  alternate 
periods  of  millet  and  hay  feeding,  she  became  practically  worthless. 
Circular  letters  were  sent  out  to  farmers  asking  for  information  con- 
cerning millet  feeding  for  horses.  A  number  of  replies  were  received. 
From  his  experiments  and  observations  the  author  draws  the  following 
conclusions :  Feeding  millet  alone  as  coarse  fodder  is  injurious  to  horses. 
It  produces  an  increased  action  of  the  kidneys  and  causes  lameness 
and  swelling  of  the  joints.  It  causes  an  infusion  of  blood  into  the 
joints  and  destroys  the  texture  of  the  bone,  rendering  it  soft  and  less 
tenacious,  so  that  the  ligaments  and  muscles  are  easily  torn  loose. 
The  experience  of  many  farmers  confirms  the  experiments. 

The  taste  of  food,  W.  Barnes  (Dietet.  and  ffyg.  Gaz.,  IS  {1897),  Xo.  7,pp.481-48S).-- 
The  importance  of  flavor  Id  food  is  discussed  from  a  medical  standpoint. 

Contaminated  meat  (Dietet,  and  Hyg,  Gaz,,  13  {1897),  No.  7,  pp.  489,440).— In  an 
article  quot'id  from  the  Medical  Chronicle  it  is  pointed  out  that,  in  addition  to  para- 
sites present  before  slaughtering  or  added  poison,  meat  may  become  poisonous  in  three 
ways,  (1)  by  the  presence  of  disease  at  the  time  of  slaughtering,  (2)  by  microorgan- 
isms which  attack  the  meat  or  develo])  in  it  after  slaughtering,  and  (3)  owing  to  the 
presence  of  ptomaines  or  tox-albumoses.  The  need  of  cleanliness  and  thorough  cook- 
ing is  insisted  upon,  as  well  as  inspection  of  the  meat  supply. 

A  study  of  the  composition  of  wheats  and  their  analysis,  A.  Girard  (Compf. 
Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  ParU,  124  {1897),  Xo.  17,  pp.  876-^82).— Th&  author  believes  that 
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wbeat  Bbonld  be  separated  into  its  different  millind^  products  before  analysis,  and  the 
ratio  of  glateniu  to  gliaden  determined,  if  the  analyses  are  to  be  of  valne  for  bakers. 
On  rye,  Balland  ( Compt  Rend.  Acad,  Sci.  Paris,  124  ( 1897)^  No,  IS,  p,  709).— Results 
of  analyses  are  given. 

Dried  beer  grains  ae  cattle  food,  W.  H.  Robertson  ( U.  S,  Consular  Rpts.,  f}4 
{1897) y  Xo,  202,  pp,  389-392). — The  author  discusses  the  value  of  brewers'  grains  ae  a 
cattle  food  and  urges  that  such  grains  be  used  at  home  rather  than  exported. 

Iieaf  forage  and  its  use,  M.  Dmitriev  (Sehk.  Khoz.  Lyeeov.,  183  (1896),  pp.  771- 

815), — ^Notcs  on  a  feeding  stuff  consisting  of  leaYes,  twigs,  etc.,  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

Analyses  of  s'wedes  grown  by  members  of  the  Carse  of  Gk>wrie  and  Dundee 

District  Farmers'  Clnb,  A.  P.  Aitken  ( 7Von«.  Highland  and  Agl,  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  »er., 

9  (1897),  pp.  291-296) . 

The  value  of  fruit  and  vegetables  as  part  of  an  every-day  diet,  W.  R.  Lazbxby 
{Bietet.  and  Hyg.  Gaz,,  13  (1897),  Xo,  7,  pp.  43;2-435), —ThiQ  article  is  from  an  address 
read  before  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 

The  primary  digestion  products  of  protein,  F.  Kutschkr  {Ziachr.  pkytiol, 
Chem.,  23,  No,  2,  pp.  115-120). 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin,  F.  Kluu  {Arch. 
gesam.  FhgHol.  IPflugerl,  65  {1896),  No.  5-6,  pp.  330-342). 

The  preparation  of  "humanized"  milk,  H.  Stagey  {Dieiet.  and  Egg.  Gaz.,  13 
{1897),  No.  7,  pp.  435-437). — An  article  quoted  from  the  American  Druggist. 

The  influence  of  the  consumption  of  sugar  on  the  production  of  muscular 
energy  by  man  {Deut,  Zuck.  Ind.,  12  {1897),  Nos.  15,  pp.  560,501;  16,pp,592,  59.i).— 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  ez])erimeuts  by  Znntz  and  Schumburg  on  the  influence  of 
sugar  on  muscular  energy.  The  subject  of  the  experiments  was  a  man,  and  the 
amount  of  work  done  was  measured  with  a  Mosso's  ergograph.  The  conclusion  was 
reached  that  sugar,  even  when  taken  in  as  small  (|uantities  as  30  gm.,  restores 
exhausted  muscle  so  that  it  is  capable  of  performing  more  work. 

The  metabolism  of  the  child  from  birth  to  the  completion  of  growth,  W. 
Caherer  (Der  Stofficechael  dev  Kindes  von  der  Gehnrt  his  zur  Beendigung  des  IVach- 
stums.  Tubingen :  H.  Lanpp,  1896,  pp.  160,  2.  ad.  enlarged). — This  book  is  largely 
based  on  experiments  made  by  the  author. 

Determination  of  the  surface  areas  of  the  human  body ;  its  grossness,  and 
chemical  composition,  ('.  Bouchard  {Compt.  Bend,  Acad,  Sci,  Paris,  124  {1897),  No. 
16,  pp.  844-851). — Formulae  are  given  for  calculating  the  above-mentioned  factors. 

The  mechanical  work  performed  by  muscles,  A  Chauveau  {Compt.  Bend.  Acad. 

8ei.  Paris,  124  {1897),  No.  12,  pp.  596-602).— This  article,  which  is  in  continuation  of 

previous  work,  gives  an  account  of  experiments  with  frog  muscles  freshly  isolated. 

On  the  nitrogen  content  of  blood  when  fasting,  F.  N.  Schulz  {Arch,  gesam, 

Pkgsiol,  [PflUger^,  65  (1896),  No.  5-6,  pp.  299-307). 

Fat  formation  in  the  animal  body:  An  account  of  experiments  on  the 
sources  in  their  food  of  the  fat  formed  by  oxen,  J.  Hendrick  {Trans,  Highland 
and  Agl.  Soc,  Scotland,  5.  ser.,8  (1896),  pp,  225-251,  figs.  ^).— The  author  gives  an 
extended  account  and  discussion  of  the  respiration  experiments  with  steers  made  by 
Kuhn  and  his  associates  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  72). 

Crossbreeding  and  selection,  J.  Leyder  {Bapports  Preliminaires,  3^  Congres 
Iniemat.  d^Agr.,  Bruxelles,  1895,  pp.  561-566). 

The  feeding  of  animals  for  the  production  of  meat,  milk,  and  manure  and  for 
the  exercise  of  force,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  Sir  J.  H.  Gilbert  (7Vanjr.  Highland  and 
Agl.  Soc,  Scotland,  1895,  pp.  255-354,  dgms.  2). — This  is  practically  the  same  as  an 
article  under  the  same  title  published  in  Bulletin  22  of  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  415). 

Wensleydale  sheep,  their  origin  and  leading  characteristics,  W.  Parlour 
Trans.  Highland  and  A/jl.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  aer.,  9  {1897),  pp.  {60-73,  figs.  3), 

Half-breed  sheep,  A.  Guild  ( Trans.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc,  Scotland,  5.  ser.,  9  {1897), 
pp.  217-225,  fig.  1), 
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A  chapter  of  EUiorthom  histozy— early  types  of  the  breed,  W.  Parlour 
{Tran8,  Highland  and  Agl,  Soc.  Scotlandj  S.  aer.,  8  {1896) ypp,  115-127 ^pU.  8). 

Border  Leicesters ;  short  notes  on  their  origin,  breeding,  rearing,  and  judging; 
W.  S.  Ferguson  {Trans,  Highland  and  A gl.  Soc.  Scotland,  5,  ser.,8  {1896),pp,  W-ISB^ 
figs,  S). 

Does  pregnancy  diminish  the  valne  of  the  flesh  of  swine  ?  Ostertag  {Ztsckr. 
Fleisch'  V,  Milchhyg.,  7  {1897)y  No,  9^  pp.  ^7/-777).— The  author's  coDclusion  is  that 
pregnancy  does  injure  the  quality  of  the  meat. 

Famous  Clydesdale  sires,  A.  MacNkilage  {Trans,  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  ^ooi- 
landy  5,  ser.,  9  {1897),  pp,  125-152,  figs.  11). 

British  breeds  of  ponies,  W.  S.  Dixon  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc,  Scotland,  5, 
ser.,  9  {1897),  pp .  196-217,  figs.  4). 

The  hackney  horse,  H.  F.  Euken  {Trans,  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  ser.,  8 
{1896),  pp.  144-179,  figs.  7), 

Poultry  on  the  farm,  E.  Brown  {Trans,  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  ser.,  9 
{1897),  pp.  87-106,  figs.  12),— Pl  popular  article  on  the  subject. 

Present  state  of  the  poultry  industry  in  the  middle  zone  of  European  Russia, 
Prince  S.  Urusov  {Selsk.  Khoz.  Lyesov.,  18$  {1896),  pp.  609-645). 

Chickens,  J.  A.  Myers  (  West  Virginia  Sta.  Bnl.  45,  pp.  329-405,  figs.  22). — A  poi>- 
ular  bulletin  on  breeds,  care  and  feeding  of  chickens,  parasites,  diseases,  etc. 


DAIRY  FARMING— DAIRYING. 

On  the  constitution  of  the  fat  globules  of  cows'  milk,«V.  Storch 

(36^''  Beretn.fra  den  Fgl.  Vetog.  Landbohojek,  Labor  at,  for  landoh  Forsllg^ 
Copenhagen^  1897 J  pp,  ')8-S7), — This  volume  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
investigations  conducted  by  the  author  during  the  past  5  years  prima- 
rily for  the  study  of  certain  butter  faults  and  their  causes.  The  report 
is  divided  into  5  parts,  viz,  (1)  comparative  investigations  of  the 
microscopic  constitution  of  butter  with  or  without  certain  faults  in 
consistency  (grain);  (2)  chemical  investigations  of  the  butter  serum; 
(3)  investigations  of  the  constitution  of  fat  globules;  (4)  investigations 
on  the  cause  of  the  appearance  of  certain  faults  in  the  cousisteucy 
(grain)  of  butter;  and  (5)  appendix. 

In  a  limited  space  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  resume*  of  the 
mass  of  original  data  given  in  the  report,  and  only  the  part  touching 
upon  the  constitution  of  fat  globules  will  here  be  referred  to  in  detail, 
this  being  of  general  interest  and  of  fundamental  importance  to  students 
of  dairying. 

The  author  believes  that  his  results  prove  the  existence  of  a  slimy 
albuminous  membrane  around  tlie  fat  globules,  and  gives  strong  argu 
raents  in  favor  of  the  theory.  As  previously  shown  by  Miiller,'  and 
later  by  Kreusler,  Kern,  and  Dahlen,*  he  found  that  the  serum  of 
cream  is  more  concentrated  than  that  of  skim  milk,  and  that  it  con- 
tains more  albuminoids  but  not  more  sugar  than  the  latter.  Miiller 
also  showed  that  more  of  the  solid  serum  constituents  of  cream  ^o 
over  into  the  butter  than  into  the  buttermilk.    In  studying  this  subject 


iLaudw.  Vers.  Stat.,  1863.  p  161.  ^Lauclw.  Jahrb.  4,  p.  249. 
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the  author  washed  cream  repeatedly  with  4  times  its  volume  of  a  33  per 
cent  sugar  solution,  each  time  allowing  the  cream  to  rise  and  drawing 
off  the  watery  layer  from  below.  The  washing  was  repeated  4  or  5 
times,  viz,  until  the  bottom  layer  was  perfectly  clear.  The  fat  globules 
of  the  cream  obtained  by  this  treatment  did  not  dissolve  in  ether,  even 
after  1  to  2  hours'  continued  shaking;  a  gelatinous  mass  separated  out 
on  top  of  the  cream-ether  mixture  on  standing,  but  on  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  acetic  acid  or  alcohol  the  fat  was  dissolved  forming  a  clear 
yellowish  solution. 

Cream  was  treated  in  a  similar  manner  by  several  other  methods,  viz, 
by  washing  in  a  separatory  funnel  (1)  with  water  warmed  to  35o  O.; 
(2)  with  a  10  per  cent  sugar  solution  (specific  gravity  1.036,  the  same  as 
that  of  milk  serum);  (3)  with  water  at  ordinary  temperature;  (4)  in  a 
centrifuge  with  water  of  different  temperatures  or  with  sugar  solutions. 
The  washing  was  repeated  4  or  5  times,  and  the  washed  cream  thus 
obtained  furnished  the  material  for  isolation  and  study  of  the  gelatinous 
albuminoid  matter  accompanying  the  fat  globules. 

The  method  of  preparation  of  this  albuminoid  was  as  follows:  The 
washed  cream  was  shaken  with  an  equal  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  a 
double  quantity  of  ether  was  then  added.  On  standing,  a  clear  fat 
solution  formed  and  below  it  a  fairly  clear  alcoholic  liquid  containing 
a  gelatinous  mass  which  was  easily  separated  by  filtration.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  washed  on  the  filter  with  alcohol  and  afterwards  with 
ether.  It  dries  at  ordinary  air  temperature  to  a  floculent,  light,  and 
very  hygroscopic  powder  of  a  grayish-white  color.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  shows  characteristic  reactions  different 
from  those  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  or  globulin.  The  following  table 
gives  the  results  obtained  by  the  author  as  to  the  solubility  of  this  and 
other  albuminoids  in  various  reagents : 

BeacHans  of  albuminoids. 


Boiling  with  hj'drochloric  acid. 


18  per 
I    Solubility.   | 


ooDt  acid. 

Color  of  Bolution. 


Serum  i^lobulin  (horses'  blood) . 


Senun  albumen  (borses'  blood) . 


Easily  solu- 
ble. 


Concentrated  acid. 


Solubility. 


Difficultly 
AolubI(>. 

Fibrin  (swine  blood) Easily  solu- 
ble. 

Egg  albumen Difficultly 

soluble. ' 

Lactalbumen  (cows' milk) do ' 

Casein  (cows'  milk) Easily  solu- 
ble, i 

Albuminoidoffat  globules  (cows'  Very  diffi- 
milk).  cultly  sol- 

uble. 


Dark  riolet-red,  '  Easily solii- 
green  tiuores-  ,      ble. 
cence.  I 

Dark    brown- vel-  ' do 

low.  I 


Color  of  solution. 


Dark  violet-red, 
green  fluores- 
cence. 

Brown-yellow. 


Almost  colorless    do |  Yellowish. 

(yellowish).  | 
do do I  Violet-red. 


Faintly  violet-re<l do Violet -reddish 

breiwn. 
do do Yellowish. 


Violet-reddish     Very  diffi-  |  Light  yellowish, 
brown.  cultly  hoI-  I 

I      uble.*  I 
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BeacUona  of  albuminoids — Continued. 


Boiling  with 
Boiling  with  strong  Biilphurio  acid.  w^ak  isoda 

solution. 


,    Solubility.  Color  of  solution.  .    Solubility. 

Serum  globulin  (horses*  blood) . . .    Easily  solu-     Dark  red-brown,  green  fluorescence  . .  J  Di  fli  r  n  1 1 1  j 

hie!  soluble. 

Serum  albumen  (horses'  blood) do Dark-brown,  slightly  fluorescent Eaaily    aoln- 

ble* 

Fibrin  (swine  blood) do do Do. 

Egg  albumen do Brown  (faintly  reddi.'fh) Do. 

Lactalbumen  (cows' milk) do Light  brown I  Difficultly 

solnbk>. 

Caaein  (cows'  milk) do i  Light  brownish-yellow,  strongly  fliio-  'Very  easily 

solubliv 
Very    diffi- 
caltlv  sala- 
ble. ' 


rescent. 

Albuminoid  of  fat  globules  (cows' do '  Dark  re<ldish  brown . 

milk).  I 


The  nitrogen  content  of  the  albainiiioid  of  the  fat  globules  was  foand 
to  lie  between  14.20  and  14.79  per  cent.  The  following  data  are  given 
for  other  albuminoids:  Serum  globulin,  15.85  percent;  serum  albumen, 
16.04  per  cent;  fibrin,  10.91  per  cent;  egg  albumen,  15.25  per  cent; 
casein,  15.70  per  cent;  lact  albumen,  15.77  per  cent.  Heated  for  a  time 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  substance  is  formed  in  case  of  the 
albuminoid  of  the  fat  globules  which  reduces  copper  oxid  in  alkaline 
solutions,  viz,  about  G.5  (G.24-6.88)  parts  of  reduced  copper  per  100  parts 
of  ash-free  substance.  This  reaction  is  not  given  by  albumen  or  casein, 
but  by  serum  globulin  (Morner),  the  glycoproteids,  and  several  muscle 
proteids  (Hainmersten).^ 

The  author  believes  this  albuminoid  firmly  adheres  to  the  fat  globules 
as  a  membranous  covering.  He  rejects  Danilewsky  and  Radenhausen^s 
theory^  of  an  albuminous  stroma  of  the  globules.  He  succeeded  in  csol 
oriiig  the  membrane  by  the  following  method  of  procedure :  About  50  cc 
of  washed  cream  was  mixed  with  200  cc.  of  a  highly  colored  solution, 
picrocarmin  or  nigrosin  giving  particularly  satisfactory  results.  The 
mixture  was  left  to  cream  in  a  tall  cylindrical  separatory  funnel;  after 
24  hours  a  fairly  thick  layer  of  cream  had  usually  separated  out,  and 
this  was  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  staining  solution  used.  The  lower 
liquid  containing  the  small  fat  globules  was  placed  iii  another  separa- 
tory funnel,  and  left  to  cream  once  more.  The  cream  was  diluted  with 
4  times  its  volume  of  a  10  per  cent  sugar  solution,  mixed,  aud  left  to 
rise,  after  which  the  colored  solution  was  drawn  off  firom  below  and  the 
cream  washed  with  new  sugar  solutions  until  this  did  not  show  any 
color  on  being  mixed  with  the  cream  and  left  standing.  The  cream 
thus  obtained  had,  in  case  picrocarmin  solution  was  used,  a  pink  color, 
and  could  be  mixed  with  water  without  imparting  any  color  to  the 
water,  i^o  color  could  be  distinguished  under  the  microscope.  When 
shaken  with  alcohol  and  ether,  the  fat  was  dissolved  from  the  cream 
thus  prei)ared,  and  the  albuminoid  thrown  down  as  a  highly  red  colored 
precipitate. 

The  cream  obtained  from  the  portion  containing  the  small  fat  globules 

'  Lehrb.  physiol.  Chein.,  1895.  -  Forscli.  Oeh.  Viebhaltuug,  1880,  No.  9. 
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was  treated  in  a  similar  way  iis  above  stated,  and  washed  with  sugar 
solation  until  the  washings  were  not  colored.  The  washed  cream  thus 
obtained  was  more  highly  colored  than  the  first  portion,  being  of  a 
dark-red  color.  Microsco]>ic  examinations  showed  that  the  fat  globales, 
while  themselves  colorless,  were  surrounded  by  a  narrow,  faintly  red- 
colored  border. 

With  nigrosin  the  washed  cream  of  the  first  portipn  assumed  a  light 
bluish  gray  color,  and  that  from  the  second  portion  a  darker  color. 
The  globules  in  the  latter  appeared  under  the  microscope  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  bluish  violet  border. 

An  experiment  was  made  on  the  churning  qualities  of  washed  cream. 
It  was  found  that  it  churned  in  a  manner  similar  to  ordinary  cream; 
the  batter  came  after  30  minutes,  and  the  buttermilk  separated  as 
usual.  The  quality  of  the  butter  was  poor,  its  flavor  being  very 
tallowy.  Chemical  analysis  of  the  butter  showed  the  following  com- 
position: Water  14.67  per  cent,  fat  84.82,  nitrogeneous  substance  0.35. 
(nitrogen  0.049  per  cent),  ash  0.02,  nitrogen  per  100  parts  of  fat,  0.058 
parts,  and  albuminoids  0.412  jiarts. 

The  author  believes  that  the  membrane  is  more  condensed  or  viscous 
nearest  to  the  globules,  becoming  more  watery  toward  the  circumference, 
and  that  in  separating  milk  by  centrifugal  power,  as  by  other  violent 
trentment,  a  part  of  this  outer  covering  is  loosened  from  the  globules. 
He  finds  by  calculations  based  on  specific-gravity  determinations  that 
the  average  thickness  of  the  membrane  is  0.104  of  the  radius  of  the  fat 
globules,  and  that  the  fat  globules  are  composed  of  72.5  per  cent  pure 
fat  and  27.5  per  cent  albuminous  membrane. 

The  term  "serum  difterence,"  viz,  the  difference  between  the  com- 
position of  the  butter  serum  and  the  serum  of  the  buttermilk  from  the 
same  chnrnings,  corresponds  to  what  the  authpr*  ili  1883  called  "casein 
hydrate,'' which  he  then  believed  was  formed  during  the  churning  proc- 
ess but  now  shows  to  be  present  in  the  milk  and  carried  over  into  the 
cream  and  the  butter  with  the  fat  globules.  This  "  serum  difference,'^ 
in  the  author's  opinion,  is  identical  with  the  slimy  membrane  of  the 
fat  globules.  While  the  "serum  difference"  of  sour-cream  butter 
includes  more  albuminoid  matter  than  that  of  sweet-cream  butter,  the 
composition  of  the  "serum  difference"  of  either  kind  is  quite  constant. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  average  data  obtained  from  24 
experiments  : 

Composition  of  '  *  serum  diffej'en cc. " 


Sweet-iTcani  Soiir-cream 

biittiT.  butter. 

Per  cent.  I'er  cent. 

Albuminoid  matter 6.42  7.49 

Aiih 1  O:*  1.09 

Water 92  55  91.42 


Total 100.00  100.00 


'  Investigations  on  the  formation  of  butter  by  ehnming,  and  of  the  physical  and 
chemical  composition  of  bntter.    Rpt.  Expt.  Sta.,  Copenhagen,  1883. 
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The  "serum  difference'' of  butter  serum  was  found  to  average  as 
follows:  In  sweet-cream  butter  50  per  cent,  in  sour-cream  butter  45  per 
cent;  or,  8.45  and  8.16  parts  per  100  parts  of  sweet  and  sour-cream 
butter,  respectively.  According  to  the  calculations  made,  a  little  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  albuminoids  contained  in  butter  belong  to  this  "serum 
difference"  or  the  membranes  of  the  fat  globules.  The  author  explains 
the  presence  of  the  minute  serum  particles  in  the  butter  by  a  general 
breaking  up  of  the  membranes  during  the  churning,  particles  of  these 
being  distributed  in  the  butter  in  immense  numbers.  The  serum  drops, 
of  which  there  are  about  3  to  4  millions  per  cubic  millimeter  of  butter 
in  faultless  goods  ("clear''  butter)  and  toward  13  millions  in  so-called 
"thick"  butter,  were  shown  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  brine- 
leaking  tendency  of  certain  kinds  of  butter,  and  to  certain  butter  faults. 
Butter  losing  brine  on  standing  always  contained  comparatively  few 
drops  and  of  a  larger  size  than  butter  that  did  not  lose  brine  on  stand- 
ing. The  water  content  of  the  butter  did  not  necessarily  determine 
whether  or  not  brine  would  separate  from  the  butter  on  standing; 
some  of  the  butter  with  the  highest  water  content  in  the  Permanent 
Danish  Butter  Exhibitions  did  not  lose  brine,  and  vice  versa.' 

Specific  gravity  of  butter  and  serum  components. — ^The  following  aver- 
age  data  were  obtained  for  the  specific  gravity  of  butter  and  the  com- 
ponents of  the  serum  (except  where  otherwise  stated  the  data  refer  to 
150  C,  water  at  15^  C.  being=l): 

Specific  gravity  at  15^  C, 

Salted  butter  ( 14  determinatioDB) 0. 9625 

Fresh  unsalted  butter; 

"Thick  '^  butter  (water  14.80  percent)  10  detenuinations U480 

"Clear  "  butter  (water  13.74  per  cent)  9  deterniinatiouB 9466 

Sweet-cream  bntti-r  (water  13.08  per  cent)  6  determinatiouB 9458 

Butter  fat  (BsMmples) 9341 

(Fleischmaun 0.9303) 

<,Bl.vth 1)275) 

Butter  fat  at  100-  C.  (water  at  15^=  1 )  5  samples 8682 

Butter  fat  at  100-  C,  53  samples 8667 

(KiiniR 0.  8650-0.  b()80) 

(Pfeiffer .8675) 

(Skelweit .8672) 

Milk  sugar  (water  free) 1.5673 

(Equivalent  to  1.524  for  Ci.H-On  -f-HjO  (Schroeder  1.525,  water 
at  4    C-^1.) 

Casein  (4  detenninatioiiH) 1.3424 

(Assuming  the  specihe  gravity  of  the  ash  equals  that  of  milk 
ash, 3. 18,  see  below.) 

Casein,  ash-free 1.3379 

Membrane allmminoid  of  fat  gh»biileH  (3  determinations) 1.3675 

Membrnne  albuminoid  of  fat  ghibules,  ash-free 1.3115 

Milk  ash  (2  determinations,  17^-  C.) 3. 13(K> 

Butter  sernm  in  "thick"  butter 1.0310 

Butter  serum  in  ''clear"  butter 1.0290 

— F.   W.  WOLL. 

»Rpt8.  Copenhagen  Experiment  Station,  28,  1893  (E.  8.  R.,  5,  p.  722);  33,  1*6 
(E.  S.  K.,  7,  p.  627). 
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Bfilk  fat  and  cheese  ]rield,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  (Xew  York  State 
8ta.  Bui.  110,  n.  ser,,  pp.  251-280). — This  bulletin  gives  an  account  of  a 
continuation  of  work  previously  reported  in  Bulletin  82  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  B.,  7,  p.  158).  During  the  season  of  1895  samples  of  the  milk  of 
50  herds  of  cows  delivered  at  a  cheese  factory  were  analyzed  to  learn 
the  relation  existing  between  milk  fat  and  casein  and  milk  fat  and 
cheese  yield,  and  to  learn  whether  the  fat  content  forms  the  fairest 
basis  for  paying  for  milk  at  cheese  factories.  The  summary  of  results 
for  the  season  is  given  as  follows: 

'M\lien  fat  in  milk  increases,  the  canein  and  cheese  yield  also  increase  in  general, 
thoagh  ill  special  cases  the  casein  and  cheese  yield  may  increase  while  the  fat 
remains  unchanged,  or  the  fat  increase  while  the  casein  remains  unchanged  or  even 
decreases.  .  .  . 

''Although  casein  and  cheese  yield  generally  increase  when  the  milk  fat  increases, 
the  casein  more  often  increases  less  rapidly  in  proportion  than  the  fat.  The  general 
arerages  obtained  from  the  season^s  results  as  between  milk  containing  3  and  4  per 
eent  of  fat  can  be  indicated  as  follows : 


{  Amount  of      Chee«e  Cheese     ' 

Fat        '   Casein  in     casein  fur  made  from  made  for  1 

I    in  milk,    i       mUk.       ,  1  lb.  of  tat  100  lbs.  of  lb.  of  fat 

j    in  milk.  milk.  in  milk.    > 


Percent.       Per  eent.        Pound.         Pounds.    I     Pounds. 

3  2.10    :  0.70    I  8.55  2.85 

4  2.40  .60  10.40    ,  2.60 


"Tbe  amonnt  of  casein  for  1  lb.  oT  milk  fat  decreases  about  one-tenth  of  a  pound, 
from 0.70  to  0.60  lb.,  when  the  fat  in  milk  iucreaHes  1  lb. 

"As  a  rule,  wLen  milk  fat  increases,  the  amount  of  cheese  made  for  each  pound  of 
milk  fat  decreases.  In  milk  containing  3  per  cent  of  fat,  2.85  lbs.  of  cheese  are  made 
foteath  pound  of  milk  IVitj  while  in  milk  containing  4  per  cent  of  fat,  2.60  lbs.  of 
cheese  are  made  for  each  ]»ound  of  fat. 

"Cheese  made  from  milk  poor  in  fat  is  not  like,  in  composition,  cheese  made  from 
milk  rich  in  fat.  The  former  contains  more  ciisein  and  water  in  100  lbs.  This 
intreafied  cheese  yield  relative  to  fat,  in  case  of  poor  milk,  due  to  casein  and  water, 
has  a  market  value  of  only  2  cts.  a  pound. 

"Milk  rich  in  fat  can  be  made  to  yield  cheese  of  the  same  composition  as  milk 
poorer  in  fat  in  one  of  two  ways:  (1)  By  addiug  skim  milk  to,  or  (2)  removing  fat 
from,  the  richer  milk.     Then  the  cheese  yield  for  a  pound  of  fat  becomes  the  same. 

"The  diflerence  in  the  cheese  yield  of  milk  fat  in  the  cjise  of  poor  milk  over  richer 
milk  is  a  skim-milk  ditferenee,  and  the  extra  yield  of  cheese  for  fat  from  poor  milk 
IB  the  poorest  kind  of  skiin-milk  cheese. 

"Payment  for  milk  according  to  amount  of  cheese  yield  gives  unfair  advantage  to 
poormlik,  since  cheese  made  from  rich  milk  is  worth  more,  pound  for  pound,  than 
cheese  made  from  poorer  milk. 

"Milk  should  in  no  case  be  paid  for  at  cheese  factories  by  weight  of  milk  alone, 
Kince  (1  liferent  milks  differ  greatly  in  their  cheese-making  powers. 

"A  critical  comparison  of  nil  methods  of  paying  for  milk,  suggested  or  in  use,  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  milk  fat  aftbrds  the  fairest  practicable  basis  to  use  in  paying 
for  milk  for  cheese  making." 

The  restoration  of  the  consistency  of  pasteurized  cream,  S.  M. 

Bibcock  and  H.  L.  Eussell  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui,  54,  pp.  8,  Jigs,  2). — 
A  simple  method  for  deteruiiniiig  the  relative  viscosity  of  cream  is 
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described.  Drops  of  cream  are  placed  near  the  edge  of  a  small  piece 
of  glass  about  12  by  15  in.,  which  is  inclined  at  an  angle  sufficient  to 
cause  the  cream  to  flow  down  the  plate.  The  glass  plate  should  be  of 
good  quality  and  free  from  dirt.  Several  drops  of  each  sample  should 
be  used.  Cream  having  the  heavier  body  moves  more  slowly  down  the 
glasSy  and  the  length  of  the  several  (Team  paths  is  taken  as  a  measure 
of  the  relative  consistency. 

The  authors  found  that  the  viscosity  of  pasteurized  cream  conid  be 
restored  by  adding  freshly  slac^ked  lime  in  solution.  As  lime  is  com 
paratively  insoluble  in  water,  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water  was  used 
as  a  solvent.    The. lime  solution  is  jirepared  as  follows: 

"Two  an<l  one-half  parts  by  weight  of  a  good  quality  of  cane  sugar  (granalated) 
are  dissolved  in  1  part  of  water;  and  1  part  of  quick  lime  gradually  slaked  in  3  parte 
of  water.  This  milk  of  lime  should  be  poured  through  a  wire  strainer  to  remove 
coarse  unslaked  particles  and  then  added  to  the  sugar  solatlon.  The  mixture  should 
be  agitated  at  freciuent  intervals,  and  after  2  or  3  hours  allowed  to  settle  until  the 
clear  supernatant  fluid  can  be  siphoned  off. 

*'Whore  large  quantities  are  made,  we  have  found  it  convenient  to  mix  the  ingre- 
dients in  a  revolving  barrel  churn.  The  clear  liquid  (viscogen)  should  be  kept  in 
well-stoppered  bottles  which  are  Hlled  full  for  the  reason  that  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  tliiis  reducing  its  strength,  and  also  because,  where  air  has  access  to 
the  solution,  it  (larkens  in  color  after  a  time.  This  latter  chemical  change,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  impair  its  usefulness. 

"The  quantity  of  lime  reeommcnded  in  the  above  formula  is  considerably  more 
than  will  bo  dissolved  by  the  sugar  solution.  This  excess  is  added  because  of  the 
impurities  contained  in  our  Wisconsin  lime,  whit;h  is  of  dolomitic  origin,  and  hence 
contains  nearly  u.s  much  magnesia  as  lime.  As  these  impurities  are  practically 
iustdnble  in  the  sugar  solution  they  have  no  effect  in  the  prepared  viscogt;n. 

''After  siphoning  off  the  clear  fluid,  the  residue  still  contains  some  of  the  sugar 
solution,  that  remains  turbid  for  a  long  time.  This  sugar  can  be  recovered  by  adding 
considerable  water  to  the  residue  and  allowing  it  to  settle  again,  when  the  clear  liquid 
can  be  poured  off  and  used  in  the  place  of  an  equal  quantity  of  water  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  next  lot." 

This  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  is  called  *' viscogen,"  and  the  treated 
products  viseo  cream,  visco-milk,  etc.  Viscogen  is  strongly  alkaline 
and  should  be  used  with  care.  Under  no  circumstances  should  a  suffi- 
cient amount  be  added  to  cream  to  render  it  alkaline.  Enough  should 
be  added  to  almost  neutralize  the  acid  of  the  cream.  The  authors 
recommend;  as  a  simple  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  viscogen 
required,  to  add  it  to  a  measured  sample  of  the  cream,  testing  with 
phenolphthalein  or  other  indicator  which  shows  when  the  neutral 
point  is  reached,  and  from  this  to  calculate  the  amount  of  viscogen  to 
be  added  to  the  total  amount  of  cream. 

"Certainly  no  objection  can  bo  raised  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  to  the  amount 
of  sug.nr  a<lded.  Lime  is  a  normal  constituent  of  milk,  and  tbe  amount  added  to  the 
prepared  cream  should  never  exceed  4  parts  in  10,0lX),  which  is  really  less  than  the 
usual  variation  in  lime  content  between  milks  from  different  sources.  Hence,  its 
physiological  effect  is  trivial.  Furthermore,  lime  in  solution  is  commonly  prescribed 
by  pbysioiiins  to  be  added  to  the  milk  designed  for  infants  and  invalids,  which  of 
course  would  not  be  done  if  it  were  injurious. 
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"The  lii\v3  roganlin?  the  sale  of  milk  almost  without  exception  prohibit  the  addi- 
tion of  niiy  forei<;n  substance  to  milk  sold  as  pnre  milk.  Under  this  head  the  use  of 
Tiscogen  wonld  be  an  offense  and  th»  pi^rson  using  it  subject  to  les^al  action  if  it  was 
sold  jis  a  natural  product.  The  use  of  a  distinctive  qualifying  word,  as  is  prop«>sed 
in  this  caai",  viz.,  viseo-cream,  visco-milk,  etc.,  places  this  product  in  another  cate- 
gory similar  to  the  various  proprietary  lactated  foods,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
on  tlie  market.'' 

Pat  determination  in  milk,  E.  Gottlieb  {Xord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  11 
{1896)y  pp,  GOS-605). — Six  samples  of  partially  skimmed  milk,  separator 
Rkim  milk,  and  mixtures  of  the  two  were  analyzed  in  10  different  Dan- 
ish an<l  Swedish  laboratories  by  the  Rose-Gottlieb  method  of  fat  deter- 
mination,^ and  in  two  cases  also  by  the  Adams  and  the  kaolin  extraction 
method.  The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained  by  the  different 
analysts : 

Fat  determinatioMS  in  samples  of  milk. 

(nnrtially  SHmple  2.  Snniple».  Sample  4.  Sample  .*).  »„^**uj" 


RuAe-ifOttlieb  mrtliod 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do   

Do 

1K» 

Do 

Do 

Average 

K.'iolin  nietho«1 

Do 

AilnniA  method 


skimmed). 

lor  HKini 
milk). 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

J'er  cent. 

/Vr  rttit. 

Prr  cent. 

Per  cent. 

2.11 

1.91 

1.40 

0. 52 

0.23 

0.12 

2.10 

1.91 

1.46 

.53 

.23 

.13 

'         2.06 

1.87 

1.42 

..'>2 

21 

.12 

;         2.08 

1.88 

1.43 

.52 

.22 

.12 

2.08 

1.88 

1.43 

.  52 

.22 

.13 

I          2. 13 

1.91  1 

1.53 

.53 

.25 

.14 

1          2. 14  , 

1.92 

1.42 

.55 

.18 

.11 

2.00  1 

1.80 

1.41 

.50 

.22 

.09 

2.03  1 

1.91 

1.44 

.52 

•>*> 

.13 

2.00  ' 

1.89 

1.43 

.51 

.  22 

.12 

2.00 

1.90  ' 

1.44 

.52 

.22 

.12 

2.06 

1.87 

1.41 

.43 

.18 

.09 

2.07 

1.87 

1.40 

.47 

.19 

.09 

2.09 

1.89 

1.42 

.49 

.18 

.10 

F.  \\.  WOLL. 

Ropiness  in  milk,  C.  E.  Marshall  (Michigan  Sta.  Bid.  140^  pp. 
97-108y  Jigs.  i). — The  author  isolated  a  microfirganism  causing  ropiness 
in  milk.  A  technical  description  of  tliis  microorganism  is  given.  Two 
epidemics  of  ropy  milk  in  dairy  herds  were  investigated.  In  the 
author^s  opinion  the  infection  came  through  the  cows  and  the  bacteria 
were  adherent  to  the  udder.  He  recommends  as  a  means  of  prevention 
and  cure  of  this  trouble  tlmt  the  milk  utensils  be  kept  clean  and  ster- 
ilized after  every  milking,  and  that  the  stables,  the  udders  of  the  cows, 
and  the  hands  of  tlie  milkers  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  disinfected. 

Notes  on  dairy  bacteriology,  L.  II.Pammel  and  I.  J.  Mead  (Iowa 
8ia.  Bui.  S4^  pp.  687-691). — ^The  authors  made  a  bacteriological  study 
of  15  samples  of  milk  possessing  peculiar  odors.  The  microorganisms 
were  isolated  and  are  described. 

"It  is  interesting  to  not«  that  the  pure  cnlturcs  produced  the  same  odors  in  inilk 
observed  in  the  original,  so  that  this  simple  bacteriological  test  will  serve  to  locate 


»  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  40  (1890),  p.  1. 
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any  tronblea  that  may  arise  in  the  creameries.     It  also  shows  that  weeds  are  not 
responsible  for  all  of  these  off  odors  and  tast«?s. 

**  Patrons  should  exercise  the  greatest  care  iu  keeping  their  premises  clean,  espe- 
cially the  stable,  barnyard,  and  dairy  utensils.'* 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions,  1896,  N.  Engstbom  {Tidalcr.  Landt 
man  J 17  (1896),  pp.  910-919;  Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn,^  11  {1890),  pp.  591-593).— 
The  report  shows  that  301  creameries  took  part  in  the  periodical  Swed- 
ish butter  exhibitions  during  1896,  1G4  exhibiting  at  Malmo  and  137  at 
Gothenburg.  Tea  exhibitions  were  held  at  each  place.  The  total  num- 
ber of  tubs  of  butter  judged  was  1,158.  The  average  score  of  the  but- 
ter exhibited  was  11.35  points  (perfect  score,  14  points).  The  scores 
lor  the  different  classes  of  creameries  exhibiting  were  as  follows: 


Butter  scares. 


Pro|H»rtion 


CW  of  .r...™„y.  ^-IIX':'  bcTi^^^    ^^:^ 


pointH. 


Prreent. 

Ccwperativo 404  51.2  1L4 

Efliate  creamerioM 348,  44.8  U.J 

E«tat«-proprietary 210  50.5  11.4 

Proprietary 106  43.0  US 


The  average  water  content  of  the  butter  (1,158  samples)  was  13.54 
per  cent,  the  maximum  ))er  cent  of  water  found  in  any  sample  of  butter 
being  20.2  per  cent  and  the  minimum  10.4  per  cent.  Forty-four  tubs  of 
butter  (3.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  tubs)  from  31  creameries 
(10.3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  creameries)  leaked  brine  on  stand- 
ing.— F.  ^V.  WOLL. 

A  modification  of  the  Babcock  method,  J.  3f .  Bartlett  (Main^ 
8fa,  BuL31,2)p,8jJig8.J2). — The  author  describes  a  modification  of  the 
Babcock  method  of  milk  testing  and  reports  a  number  of  comparative 
tests  employing  the  modification. 

"  The  moditiciitioiis,  briefly  atatt'd,  are  as  follows :  The  niodiflcatiou  of  the  method 
consists  eliiolly  in  filling  the  bottles  with  hot  wafer  after  the  milk  or  cream  ami  jicid 
are  added,  before  they  are  pnt  in  the  centrifugal  machine  and  whirled.  In  this  way 
the  separation  is  completed  with  one  whirling  and  the  time  required  for  the  second 
whirling  is  saved. 

'^The  modifications  of  the  apparatus  are:  The  base  portions  of  the  milk  nnd 
cream  bottles  are  graduated  so  that  no  acid  measure  is  required  and  the  base  portion 
of  tlic  cream  bottle  is  reduced  in  size." 

Cooperative  dairying  iu  Ireland,  H.  Plunkrtt  {Jour.  Boy.  Agl.  Soc.  England,  S. 
set'.,  S  (lS9:)f  Ily  Xo.  .VK  pp.  'lUf-Sii). — This  article  is  quoted  from  a  paper  on  •'Agri- 
cultural cociperation"  in  Trans.  Snrreyors*  lustitHiion,  19  (lS97)f  Xo.  S. 

The  dairying  and  poultry  industries  in  Normandy  (Jour.  Boy.  Agl,  Soc.  E»S' 
land, .?.  ser.y  8  (IS97),  II,  Xo.  .10,  pp.  344-.i54).-''YK\^  is  cjuotefl  from  the  report  of  the 
British  consul  at  Cherbourg,  France.     Foreign  Of!ice  Annual  Series,  1897  [c.  8277]. 

Concerning  unadulterated  suid  whole  milk  of  abnormal  compoaitioo,  and 
the  importance  of  taking  samples  of  milk  at  the  stable,  H.  Weller  {Forstk.  Bsr, 
Lebcnsmtl.,  4  {lSU7)f  Xo.  d,  pp.  loo,  loO). 
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Notes  on  the  solidifying  point  of  milk,  J.  Wintkr  (liuL  Soc.  (hint.  Pans,  17-18 
{lS97)y  Xo.  11,  pp.  570-672), 

A  remedy  for  the  circulation  of  infectious  milk  (JHelet.  and  Hy(f,  (iaz.,  IS 
{1897),  Xo,  7.  pp.  440-44fS). — In  an  article  qnote<l  from  tbe  American  Medical  and 
Snrgical  Bulletin,  the  need  of  the  thorough  inspection  of  cowb,  Htables,  milk,  etc., 
is  urged.  The  confiscation  of  condemned  uiilk  is  recommended,  with  compensation 
to  the  dairymen. 

Bficroorganisms  in  dairying,  N.  Bendixex  {Die  Microorganiameu  in  Molkereibe- 
triebe.  Berlin:  Paul  Party,  1897,  pp.  45,  figs,  19;  noted  in  Zt8chr.  Xahr,  Unterauch,  u. 
Hyg.,  11  {1897),  No.  10^  p,  157), 

Bactexiological  investigations  of  kefir,  £.  von  Frkudenreich  {Cemir.  HL  Baku 
M.  Par.,  2,  Aht.,  3  (1897),  Xoe.  4-5,  pp,  87-95;  6,  pp.  1S5-141,  fig%,  2), 

A  flavor-producing  micrococcus  of  butter,  8.  C.  Keith  {Tech.  Quart,,  10  {1897), 
Xo.2,pp.  247-249). 

The  skimming  of  milk,  J.  Bruuat  {Jour.  Hug,,  22  {1897),  Xo8.  1083,  pp,  295-298; 
1084,  pp,  3(/7-S10). — A  discussion  of  the  subject  from  a  hygienic  and  legal  standpoint. 

Outline  of  dairy  bacteriology,  H.L.Russell  {Mad'xeon,  M'tVcmsiit:  Published  by 
ike  author,  1896,  pp.  192,  Jigs,  25), — This  is  a  second  and  revised  edition  of  this  text- 
book. 

A  note  on  some  of  the  requirements  for  a  sanitary  milk  supply,  W.  Sedue- 
WICK  {Tech,  Quart.,  10  {1897),  Xo.  2, pp.  246,  246), 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  M.  A.  Reynolds  (Minnesota  8ta.  Bnl.  51y 
pp.  343-417j  figs.  10). — A  popular  discussion  of  this  subject,  with  a 
report  of  work  done.  A  few  remarks  are  made  on  tlie  history  of  the 
tuberculin  test,  showing  that  it  is  eomin|!^  into  general  use.  Arguments 
that  liave  been  used  against  it  are  briefly  mentioned  and  refuted,  and 
it  is  shown  that  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  danger  there  is  danger, 
that  an  apparently  sound  udder  does  not  guarantee  nontuberculous 
milk,  and  that  the  cooking  of  meat  is  not  always  to  be  trusted  for  kill- 
ing tbe  germs,  since  meat  may  be  roasted  or  broiled  and  thoroughly 
cooked  on  the  outside  and  still  remain  infectious  within. 

The  text  of  the  general  laws  of  Minnesota  rehitive  to  tuberculosis  is 
given  in  full,  as  well  as  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State 
regarding  them.  In  effect  they  prohibit  the  sale  of  uninspected  milk 
ill  cities  or  villages  without  a  license.  By  the  court  a  city  ordinance 
requiring  the  insi)ection  of  milk,  though  from  a  herd  without  the  city 
limits,  is  held  to  be  not  extraterritorial,  and  that  the  tuberculin  test 
is  not  unreasonable. 

The  subject  of  the  control  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  and  France  is  briefly  discussed,  and  the  methods  of  proced- 
ure at  the  Minnesota  station  described  in  detail. 

The  method  of  making  the  injections  and  the  diagnosis,  as  well  as 
the  tuberculin  itself,  is  described.  The  effect  of  the  injection  on  tuber- 
culous cows  is  discussed,  and  tables  given  showing  the  details  of  the 
work.  No  appreciable  injurious  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  animal 
is  shown,  nor  is  there  any  upon  the  weekly  gain  of  fattening  steers. 
A  tuberculous  steer  during  the  first  of  the  5  weeks  devoted  to  the  test 
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showed  the  greatest  gain  of  any  in  the  tested  lot.    Previously  it  had 
been  unthrifty  and  irregular  in  its  weekly  gains. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  the  resolutions  of  the  United  States 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  1895  relative  to  tuberculosis  and  the 
tuberculin  test  are  quoted,  after  which  the  author  proceeds  with  the 
subject  in  connection  with  Minnesota  cattle.  The  following  table,  in 
which  the  results  of  3,430  tests  are  summarized,  shows  that  the  disease 
prevails  most  among  the  pure  breeds,  city  dairies,  in  cases  of  poor 
stable  conditions,  and  of  poor  ventilation;  and,  further,  that  good 
stables  and  ventilation  do  not  necessarily  prevent  infection. 

Prevalence  of  tuberculosis  according  to  cla-ttt  and  condition. 

'  Nnmber    ^??^f '^    Number  I  Percent 
Clans.  lofbenls'   "'"Jj'        of  re-     I    tuber 

tested.       tcSfed       actions,      culous. 


1.  NfttiveB 

2.  High  ermles 

3.  Pirro  breds 

4.  City  dairy  herdH 

5.  Farm  herds 

6.  In  "goo<r'  general  condition  of  nt-ables  . 

7.  In  "fair"  oonditiun  of  stables 

8.  In  "poor"  condition  of  Htables 

9.  With  "good"  ventilation 

10.  W  ith  ' '  fair  "  ventilation 

11.  With  "poor"  ventilation 


137  2,839              223     7.R 

5  157  17  ilO.8 

6  258                43   16.C 
108  ,  2,736  >            284    10.4 

38  6,694  .              99  14.2(7.8)' 

57  1,370  I            139   10.1  (6.8)  • 

59  1,140                83     7.28 

32  864  ,            165   19.1 

45  1,011  I              99  '  9.8(3)> 

45  1,087                67     6.16 

48  1,210              201    16.6 
I 


1  Fifty-five  of  those  tuberculous  animals  in  each  case  (gn>np8  5,  6,  and  9)  were  from  the  same  2 
henls.  Eliminating  these  2  herds  from  groups  5,  6,  and  9  the  iiercentages  are  reduced,  respectiTelj, 
to  7.8,  0.8,  and  5. 

The  11.1  per  cent  of  the  3,430  animals  here  shown  to  be  tuberculous 
roust  not,  we  are  told,  be  understood  to  represent  the  cattle  of  the 
State,  for  few  farm  herds  have  been  tested  as  compared  with  breeding 
herds  and  city  dairies.  These  have  been  shown  by  general  experience 
to  be  more  subject  to  attack  than  farm  herds  or  native  stock  subject  to 
only  ordinary  conditions.  But  such  results  must  not  be  taken,  it  is 
added,  as  an  argument  against  founding  herds  of  pure  breeds,  though 
it  may  be  taken  against  founding  a  herd  on  tuberculous  stock. 

Another  table  gives  the  results  of  the  examination  of  some  27  hei-ds 
numbering  772  head  of  cattle,  of  which  15.5  per  cent  were  found  tuber- 
culous and  70  of  the  71  of  whivh  post-mortein  examinations  were  made 
proved  so.  Another  table  locates  the  disease  as  shown  by  the  post- 
mortems. A  large  percentage  of  the  animals  shows  disease  of  the  lungs 
and  neighboring  glands  and  pleura,  indicating  the  air  as  the  common 
source  of  infection. 

Further,  there  are  discussed  experiments  with  tuberculin  to  deter- 
mine the  accuracy  of  the  test,  the  circumstances  under  which  animals 
may  fail  to  react,  whether  it  is  injurious  to  sound  or  to  tuberculous 
cattle,  whether  a  cure  or  merely  an  immunity  from  tuberculin  has 
been  eft'ected  when  no  reaction  occurs  after  one  or  more  injections,  the 
diagnostic  value  of  the  retests  as  compared  with  the  first,  the  possi- 
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bility  of  an  accnrate  estimate  being  made  as  to  the  extent  or  the  loca- 
tion of  the  disease  from  evidence  furnished  by  the  test,  whetiier  the 
test  is  reliable  in  cases  of  advanced  pregnancy,  and  whether  tubercnlin 
has' any  therapeutic  value  in  bovine  tuberculosis. 

Summarizing  the  results,  the  author  states  his  belief  that  the  test  is 
l)oth  accurate  and  practical,  neither  injurious  to  the  health  of  sound 
nor  of  tuberculous  cattle^  given  in  doses  of  1  cc.  for  each  600  or  250  lbs. 
live  weight;  that  where  failure  to  react  occurs  after  several  injections 
a  cure  may  have  been  effected  or  the  animals  may  simply  have  become 
insusceptible  to  the  agent  and  still  remain  infectious;  that  an  animal 
may  remain  tuberculous  and  still  fail  to  react,  and  hence  that  retests 
are  of  much  less  value;  that  about  70  per  cent  of  the  animals  showing 
a  distinct  rise  of  temperature  of  3.5o  or  more  within  10  hours  were  found 
to  have  the  lungs  and  attached  glands  badly  affected,  and  that  if  the 
disease  was  extensive  or  evidently  of  long  standing,  low  or  even  no 
reactions' might  be  given;  that  the  test  may  be  uncertain  but  not  other- 
wise objectionable  in  cases  of  advanced  pregnancy;  and  finally  that 
taberculin  may  have  a  curative  effect  when  infection  has  been  recent 
or  is  of  limited  extent,  and  that  it  may  aid  a  tendency  to  recover  in 
other  cases. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  tuberculin  test  should  be>made 
a  condition  of  the  granting  of  licenses  to  sell  and  should  be  made  twice 
a  year.  Inspection  should  be  thorough.  The  laws  of  hygiene  should 
be  observed  in  the  manner  of  keeping  cows,  etc.  All  bulls  that  react 
at  once,  all  heifers  under  2  years  of  age,  nil  cows  over  10,  and  all  others 
giving  evidence  of  being  badly  infected  should  be  killed.  Only  tested 
bulls  should  be  used,  and  calves  from  tuberculous  mothers  should  be 
reared  ui>on  milk  from  non tuberculous  cows  or  upon  sterilized  milk. 

In  a  breeding  experiment  it  was  found  that  of  27  calves  from  tuber- 
culous mothers  23  remained  healthy  after  one  or  more  tests,  3  became 
tnberculous,  and  that  one,  evidently  tuberculous,  died  soon  after  birth. 
The  results  of  similar  experiments,  all  tending  to  the  same  conclusions, 
are  quoted. 

Relative  to  the  subject  of  tuberculous  attendants  for  cattle,  the  author 
thinks  the  danger  from  this  source  considerably  overestimated. 

Serum  iiqections  as  a  preventive  against  lung  diseases  in 
horses,  C.  O.  Jensen  (38^*"  Ber,  K.  Vet  Landbohojskoles  Lab.  LawJokon, 
Forsogj  1897jpp.l-36). — The  author  gives  a  number  of  experiments  with 
a  serum-injection  method  for  the  prevention  of  lung  diseases  in  horses, 
conducted  by  him  or  under  his  direction,  and  reviews  critically  foreign 
experiments  in  this  line.  The  method  adopted  is  as  follows:  Horses 
that  were  strongly  attacked  and  have  been  free  from  fever  for  6  to  12 
veeks  are  selected  for  bleeding.  The  horse  is  shaved  and  washed  with 
soap  and  an  antiseptic  fluid  (lysol,  water,  etc.)  at  the  place  where  the 
injection  is  to  be  made.  All  instrunients,  vessels,  etc.,  used  are  jire- 
viously  sterilized.    The  blood  is  gathered  directly  in  gallon  glass  jars 
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closed  with  a  layer  of  boiled  parchment  paper.  As  soou  as  the  blood 
is  coagulated  it  is  placed  in  a  cool  place  or  in  ice  water,  taking  care  to 
guard  against  dust.  After  24  to  48  hours  the  clear  liquid  separated 
out  is  measured  into  sterilized  flasks  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  for  some  days  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added.  Injec- 
tions are  made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  or  on  the  side  of  the  uecL 
The  liquid  is  distributed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  by  gentle  pressure. 
Every  trace  of  swelling  generally  disappears  in  about  an  hour  and  the 
horse  may  do  ordinary  work  the  following  or  within  the  same  day.  The 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  author  are  that  the  method  furnishes  a 
valuable  means  for  producing  immunity  from  the  disease  for  a  time  and 
for  stopping  enzootic  lung  fever.  The  injections  do  not,  however, 
always  ])revent  the  appearance  of  the  disease  when  the  animal  is 
already  infected.  We  are  not  able  at  the  present  time  to  give  an 
accurate  explanation  of  the  action  of  serum  injections  in  different  dis- 
eases, but,  as  regards  the  lung  diseases,  we  can  safely  say  that  the 
injections  only  increase  or  assist  the  natural  power  of  resistance*  and 
it  is  therefore  also  probable  that  the  effect  may  be  abrogated  when  the 
causal  conditions  of  the  disease  appear  esx>ecially  strong  in  individual 
cases. 

Pioperly  conducted,  the  method  is  harmless.  Nearly  1,000 injections 
were  made  in  Denmark  and  in  no  case  was  there  an  appearance  of 
phlegm,  fever,  or  similar  effects. — F.  w.  avoll. 

Texas  fever,  J.  W.  Con  aw  ay  (Missouri  Sta.  Bui.  37^  pp.  81-139  j  figs, 
11), — During  the  year  co<)perative  experiments  were  carried  on  at  the 
Missouri  station  grounds  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Texas  Pixperiment  Station.  The  results  are  considered 
in  this  bulletin  under  4  heads: 

(1)  Confirmation  of  the  tick  theory  as  to  the  transmission  of  Texas 
fever. — Ticks  were  obtained  from  Texas;  microscopical  examinations  of 
the  blood  of  animals  were  made;  native  cattle  were  exi)Osed  in  the  pres- 
ence of  southern  native  cattle;  native  cattle  were  exposed  to  southern 
cattle  from  which  the  ticks  had  been  removed ;  the  pasture  was  infested 
with  ticks  taken  from  southern  cattle;  young  ticks  hatched  artificially 
from  eggs  laid  by  adult  ticks  picked  from  southern  cattle  were  placed 
on  native  cattle;  experiments  were  made  to  show  that  the  disease  is 
not  transmissible  by  the  excretions  of  southern  cattle,  and  all  with  the 
result  of  confirming  the  discovery  of  F.  L.  Kilborne,  namely,  that 
infection  is  caused  by  these  ticks.  The  method  of  rearing  the  ticks  in 
an  improvised  brood  chamber  formed  by  a  Mason  jar  containing  moist 
earth  and  grass  and  several  autopsies  are  described. 

(2)  Experiments  on  the  prevention  of  Texas  fever. — The  method  of 
dipping,  in  which  the  cattle  are  driven  into  a  large  vat  filled  with 
water  covered  with  oil,  is  described.  Several  different  parasiticides 
were  employed,  but  that  which  gave  the  most  favorable  resnlt-s  was 
cotton -seed  oil.    Some  trouble  was  experienced  with  mixtures  contain- 
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ing  carbolic  acid.  Native  cattle  were  afterwards  exposed  to  the  dipped 
cattle,  but  do  evidence  was  later  found  of  their  being  infected  by  ticks. 
Temperature  readings  of  the  various  animals,  which  were  taken  daily, 
are  presented  in  detail  in  tabular  form.  The  autopsy  of  a  cow  used 
in  the  experiment,  but  which  died  from  an  abscess  in  the  base  of  the 
odder,  is  described,  and  also  the  case  of  an  outbreak  at  Hannibal,  Mis- 
sonri,  where  some  of  the  cattle  were  evidently  prevented  by  dipping 
from  contracting  the  fever. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  serum  to  determine  whether  immu- 
nity from  the  fever  might  not  be  established.  A  method  of  preparation 
and  injection  of  the  serum  is  described  and  the  conclusion  finally 
drawn  that  while  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  experiments  gives 
^ands  for  believing  that  prevention  may  be  secured  in  many  cases, 
the  author  does  not  feel  quite  justified  in  making  a  positive  statement 
in  favor  of  the  serum.  The  temperature  record  of  the  injected  cow  is 
given  in  tabular  form. 

(3)  Disinfection  of  pastures. — Experiments  were  made  with  adult 
ticks  to  learn  what  their  movements  might  be  when  removed  from  the 
animal,  and  all  tend  to  confirm  the  idea  that  infection  may  be  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits  and  that  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  disinfect 
large  areas,  if  systematic  efforts  are  made  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
experiments  the  ticks  were  placed  on  a  flat  surface  covered  by  a  heavy 
paper  3  or  4  ft.  in  size,  blackened  by  soot  upon  which  the  tracks  made 
by  the  animal  were  readily  preserved  by  passing  the  paper  through  a 
solution  of  shellac. 

These  experiments  all  tend  to  show  that  under  ordinary  conditions 
the  tick  seldom  gets  more  than  a  very  few  inches  from  the  point  where 
it  is  dropped.  The  author  goes  on  to  state  that  pastures  may  be  dis- 
infected by  burning  the  grass  at  the  first  opportunity  after  it  is 
killed  by  frost.  The  combustibility  of  the  grass  may  be  increased  by 
spraying  a  mixture  of  crude  kerosene  and  5  i>er  cent  of  naphtha  or  10  per 
cent  of  gasoline  over  it.  Further  he  speaks  favorably  of  quarantining 
infested  grounds,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  if  horses  and  cows  are  kept 
off  the  infested  pasture  the  tick  will  finally  die,  since  the  presence  of 
these  animals  is  necessary  to  its  existence. 

(4)  Experiments  on  the  Australian  cattle  disease. — ^Ticks  were  received 
from  Australia  via  the  Texas  Experiment  Station,  but  it  is  stated  that 
their  condition  upon  arrival  was  sucb  as  not  to  be  favorable  to  results 
that  would  yield  evidence  either  for  or  against  the  conclusion  that  the 
Australian  cattle  disease  and  Texas  fever  are  identical,  but  evidence 
from  other  sources  leads  the  author  to  think  the  2  diseases  the  same. 

Parasitic  gastro-enteritis  in  lambs,  J.  McFadyean  {Jour.  Roy. 
Agl.  Soc.  England^  3.  ser.,  6  {1897),  /,  No.  29,  pp.  38-56).^The  author 
gives  the  result  of  the  examination  of  some  40  lambs  that  had  died  of 
this  disease.  In  all  cases  some  nematode  worm  was  found  in  the  intes- 
tine, and  in  a  large  portion  of  cases  2  or  more  species  were  found  in 
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association.  Those  most  frequently  noted  were  Strongylm  filarial  Trich- 
ocephalus  affinis,  and  Strongylus  contortus,  but  be  is  not  inclined  to 
attacb  mucb  importance  to  tbese  3  species.  The  real  cause  of  the 
trouble  be  attributes  to  a  small  nematode  that  he  describes  as  a  new 
species  under  the  name  of  Strongylus  eervicorniSj  which  was  found  in 
the  fourth  stomach.  To  this  worm  he  attributes  the  disease  that  car- 
ried oft'  a  large  number  of  lambs  in  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
other  counties  in  1895  and  previously. 

In  this  species  the  males  as  usual  are  less  numerous  and  smaller  than 
the  females,  the  former  being  0.3  in.  and  the  latter  about  0.4  io.  in 
length.  The  largest  females  that  he  met  with  were  0.5  in.  long.  In 
most  respects  the  worm  resembles  Strongylus  contortus,  but  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  form  by  differences  in  the  shape  of  the  caudal 
extremity  and  by  the  further  fact  that  it  is  a  slightly  larger  worm. 

Under  the  head  of  treatment,  experiments  with  carbolic  acid,  lysol, 
turpentine.  Fowler's  solution,  and  corrosive  sublimate  are  recorded 
and  the  surprising  results  obtained  that  the  confidence  which  has  gen- 
erally been  placed  in  them  as  parasiticides  is  an  entirely  mistaken  one, 
for  none  of  them  proved  to  be  elective  unless  used  in  such  strengths 
as  would  be  fatal  to  the  host.  Two  and  one- half  per  cent  of  turpentine 
in  milk  had  no  serious  effect  on  worms  left  in  it  for  over  12  hours; 
neither  did  a  5  per  cent  solution  upon  worms  left  in  it  for  2  hours. 
Worms  left  for  over  12  hours  in  Fowler's  solution  diluted  with  40  times 
its  bulk  of  water  were  found  to  be  still  active. 

The  best  of  the  vermicides  seems  to  be  lysol,  since  a  10-minnte  expo- 
sure to  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  this  substance  in  wat«r  proved  fatal 
and  since  half  a  pint  of  such  a  solution  may  be  given  with  safety  to  a 
six  months'  old  lamb.  The  inefficacy  of  the  usual  remedies  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  density  of  the  cuticle  of  the  adult  worms;  and,  reasoning 
from  this,  the  author  thinks  they  might  be  used  with  success  in 
destroying  the  eggs  or  young  worms.  At  least  they  might  still  be 
employed  as  preventives  against  infection  or  to  check  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  worms  already  within  the  alimentary  tract  of  an  animal. 

Water  is  regarded  as  the  vehicle  by  which  the  worms  gain  entrance, 
and  this  the  author  emphasizes  by  advising  that  lambs  be  kept  off  land 
which  has  been  flooded  and  that  they  be  not  allowed  access  to  stagnant 
ponds  or  dit/ches. 

Pcurasites  of  the  lungs  of  sheep,  G.  T.  Brown  {Jour.  Ray.  Agl 
Soc.  England,  3.  ser.,  8  (1897),  /,  No.  29,  pp.  20-38,  figs.  12).— Th^  3 
nematodes,  Strongylu4i  filar ia,  8.  rufescens,  and  Pseudalius  ovis,  are  dis- 
cussed. After  a  few  general  remarks  relative  to  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  first  of  these  worms,  the  author  briefly  reviews  the  results 
of  Cobbold's  experiments,  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  investigations 
of  his  own  begun  in  1888  and  continued  down  to  the  present  time.  In 
these  the  conclusions  of  Leuckhart  relative  to  the  ability  of  S.  filam 
to  withstand  drying  were  confirmed,  and  it  was  further  shown  that  the 
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worms  are  capable  of  withstanding  freezing.  Earthworms  were  kept 
in  earth  for  some  mouths  and  when  finally  examined  embryos  of  the 
nematode  were  found  that  were  considei-ably  in  advance  of  those  that 
had  been  kept  in  moist  earth.  Sheep  were  introduced  into  infested 
pastures  and  from  time  to  time  killed  and  examined. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  his  experiments  the  author  concludes 
relative  to  8,  JiUiria  as  follows: 

*'It  appears  that  eggs  containing  living  embryos  and  embryos  which  have  got  free 
from  the  eggs  are  expelled  from  the  bronchial  tubes  of  infested  sheep  m  enormons 
nnmbers.  It  is  also  established  that  the  adult  worms  have  only  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  the  Inugs,  but  whether  they  are  expelled  living  or  dead  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained with  certainty;  nor  is  it  known  whut  becomes  of  them  when  they  quit  the 
long  tubes.  The  embryos,  it  has  been  proved,  live  for  months  in  wet  earth;  they 
may  be  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  suu  without  being  destroyed ;  nor  does  the  frost 
seem  to  do  them  any  serious  damage.  In  common  with  the  other  larval  forms  of 
strongyles,  they  are  swallowed  by  earthworms  and  again  ejected  after  having  gone 
throngh  certain  changes;  but,  with  the  evidence  obtained  from  the  examination  of 
many  hundreds  of  earthworms,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  even  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  embryos  which  are  expelled  from  the  sheep's  lungs  are  disposed  of 
in  this  way.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  a  large  number  become  parasitic  to 
certain  plants  and  in  that  position  acquire  a  sufficient  developmeut  to  fit  them  for 
residence  in  a  warm-blooded  animal.  Here  again,  however,  the  evidence  is  utterly 
insufficient." 

The  red  thread  worm,  Strongylus  rufescens,  and  the  hair  worm,  Pseu- 
dalius  oviSj  are  critically  discussed  and  support  given  to  Koch's  con- 
clasion  that  these  two  worms  have  often  been  confounded.  According 
to  this  view,  Pseudalius  represents  the  first  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of 
&  rufescens.  But  the  author's  observations  do  not  coincide  in  certain 
details  ^ith  those  of  Koch,  and  he  would  regard  '*  Pseudalius  as  the 
last  stage  of  IS,  ru/escens  rather  than  the  first;  in  short,  that  having 
finished  its  life  work  and  done  as  much  damage  to  the  lung  structures 
as  the  circumstances  of  its  organization  permit,  it  finally  retires  into 
an  isolated  position  in  various  parts  of  the  lungs,  especially  on  the 
surface,  coils  itself  up,  and  at  length  becomes  a  mere  calcareous  mass." 

The  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  worms  in  the  lungs  is  passed  over 
briefly,  and  then  tbe  subject  of  treatment  discussed.  Overcrowding 
and  the  continued  repasturing  of  sheep  on  tbe  same  ground,  exposure, 
and  insufQcieut  feeding  are  to  be  avoided  as  unquestionable  causes.  It 
is  shown  that  the  services  of  the  veterinary  are  seldom  called  in  until  the 
worms  have  taken  up  a  position  from  which  they  can  not  be  dislodged 
by  the  ordinary  remedies. 

Lonping  ill,  P.  Williams  {Trann.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland^ 
5.  «er.,  .9  {1896)j  pp.  278-290^  figs,  i^).— The  author  reports  upon  his 
researches  into  the  causation  and  prevention  of  lonping  ill  or  trembling 
in  sheep  (Ixodic  toxaemia).  Sheep  were  muzzled  and  pastured  with 
others  in  pastures  infected  with  ticks;  pastures  were  sown  with  salt, 
which  killed  the  old  grasses;  inoculation  experiments  were  made  with 
cultures  made  from  diseased  animals — all  with  the  general  result  of 
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conflrming  the  author  in  bis  previous  conclusions,  namely,  that  there 
is  no  loujting  ill  where  there  are  no  ticks;  thut  ticks  are  active  but  for 
a  brief  period  during  the  summer  and  coexistent  with  hmpiug  ill;  that 
the  bacillus  may  develop  upon  the  old  grasses,  but  must  ])as8  through 
the  body  of  the  mite  before  it  acquires  its  pathogenic  property;  and 
further,  that  the  proper  methods  of  procedure  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  diseiise  are  (1)  the  burning  of  all  old  and  rough  grasses  harboring 
ticks  or  pasturing  them  down  with  cattle;  (2)  that  the  applicatiou  of 
common  salt  or  lime  or  a  combination  of  these  or  some  cheap  plios- 
phatic  manure,  such  as  basic  slag,  should  be  applied  to  the  land ;  (3) 
that  whenever  the  weather  i)ermit8  the  sheep  should  be  dipped  in  some 
C}irb<  lie  preparation;  that  where  this  is  not  possible,  they  should  be 
pastured  on  clean  land  during  the  tick  season;  and  finally,  that  lambs 
should  be  removed  from  their  dams  when  the  latter  show  signs  of  tlie 
disease,  since  cultures  from  ewes'  milk  has  revealed  the  organism  in 
various  stages. 

Prophylaxia  cf  bovine  tuberculosis,  E.  Nocard  {Rapparis  Pr^liminaires  ^  Cos* 
gres  Intcrnat,  d^Agr,,  Bruxellea,  1895,  pp,  131-136), — French,  Pmssian,  Saxon,  and 
other  data  are  noted  showing  the  percentage  of  prevalence  of  tuberculosis,  and  the 
modem  methods  of  tuberculin  tests,  isolation,  etc.,  recommended.  In  1893  in  Pras- 
sia  8.9  per  cent  were  affected;  at  Berlin,  15.1;  Magdehourg,  17.5;  Copenhagen.  17.7; 
Milan,  more  than  10;  at  Amsterdam  and  Moscow  it  approached  5.5;  at  Toulonse  io 
1889  more  than  10;  in  1891  in  (irreat  Britain,  12.5.  In  some  instances  the  govern- 
mcDtnl  measures  taken,  as  at  Bucharest,  greatly  reduced  the  disease. 

On  sterile  tuberculosis  and  subcutaneous  (tuberculosis)  ulceration.  H.  Marsh 
{Lancet,  London ,  1  {1897),  Ko,  3845,  pp,  126St'1264). 

Contagious  pleuro-pneumonia  in  Belgium,  L.  Stubbs  (RapporiM  Pr^Uminairea  3^ 
CongrcM  Internal.  d^Agr.,  BrujceUeB,  1895, pp.  693-703). ^Tha  couclusions  are  as  foUown: 
(1)  Contaminated  or  suspected  animals  should  be  isolated  as  soon  as  condemned  and 
should  have  no  other  destination  than  the  slaughterhouse;  (2)  it  is  preferable  to 
con;!emn  imuiediately  or  to  drive  toward  the  slaughterhouse,  observing  prescribed 
regulations;  (3)  the  indemnity  accorded  in  case  of  c<»ndeninatiou  should  be  equal  to 
the  total  \alue  of  the  animal,  and  the  carcass  should  become  the  property  of  the 
State;  and  (4)  an  inspect iou  of  meats  should  be  instituted. 

Qeneral  report  of  the  sanitary  control  of  domestic  animals  during  1895  (Bnl 
Jgr.  IBruxeltea'},  12  {1896), pp,  368-459).— As  a  whole  the  condition  of  domestic  ani- 
mals is  said  to  be  satisfaciorv.  There  is  noted  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  auimals 
affected  with  glanders  and  pleuro-pneninonia  as  compared  with  past  years. 

Prevalent  pleurisy  due  to  the  bacillus  of  Friedlander  {La  Semaine  Med.,  183(7, 
p.  68;  ab9.  in  Centr,  Bl.  Bakt,  u.  Par.,  1,  Ahi.,  21  (1897),  Xo,  17-18,  p.  690), 

Diagnosis  of  typhus  cultures  by  means  of  dried  typhus  serum,  M.  W.  Rich* 
ARi>soN  {Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1,  Abt.,  SI  {1897),  No.  11-12,  pp,  445,  ^^6*).— Serum 
obtained  from  the  heirt  of  a  person  that  has  died  of  typhus  is  dried  on  filter  paper. 
A  piece  \  cm.  square  is  plared  in  ^  co.  of  a  clear  broth  culture  of  typhus  bacillus  *I\ 
hours  old.  After  5  minutes  a  niicro8oopic:il  examination  shows  the  typi-  al  reaction— 
loss  of  movement  and  agglntinntion  of  the  baeilli.  Tried  with  BaciUua  pg'tgenr* 
fiA  iidus,  the  colim  bacillus,  and  tv]>hnH  <if  the  mouse,  no  reaction  is  obtained. 

Prophylaxis  cf  glanders,  E.  Nocard  {Uapports  Pr^liminaires  3*  Congres  Internal, 
d'Jgr.,  Brujrelhs,  1805,  pp.  494-4ff6). — Sanitary  measures  recommended,  inelnduig 
mallein  testK,  an  !  isolation. 

Researches  en  the  value  cf  mallein  in  the  d'agnosis  of  glanders,  £.  Decloux 
(liul.  Dir,  Agr.  Cow,  Tuuia,  2  (1897),  Xo.  .?,  pp.  85-100). 
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The  cattle  malaria  in  the  Campafna  of  Rome,  A.  Cklli  and  F.  S.  Santo ri 
(Ctntr,  Bl.  Baku  u.  Par.,  1,  Aht.,  21  (1397,  No.  15-16,  pp.  561^^,73,  pi.  1).—X  rt-port  of 
microscopical  and  other  studies  of  Texas  fever.  Hsemaglobinnria  and  Hiemnturia 
are  not  thought  to  be  names  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  diseiine.  A  comparison 
is  made  between  this  disease  and  human  malaria  and  the  two  ftmiid  to  have  many 
points  in  common,  hence  the  author's  term  cattle  mularia. 

Contribution  to  aerum  diagnoaia  in  Typhus  abdomlnalis,  Uhlrnhuth  (Deut. 
miWarartz.  Ztsehr.,  1897y  No.  S;  abs.  in  Centr.  Bl.  Baki.  u.  Par.,  1.  Aht.,  21  {1897)y  No. 
17-18,  pp.  698,  699). 

On  the  differential  staining  of  bacilli  of  tuberculoBia  and  bacili  of  Smegma, 
HoNSELL  {Arht.  paihol.  anat.  ItiMi.  Tubingen,  3  {1896), p.  S17;  ab«.  in  Centr.  Bl.  Baki.u. 
Par.,  1.  Aht.,  SI  {1897),  No.  17-18,  p.  70?).— Carbol  fuchsin  staining  as  usual,  washing 
and  drying,  placing  in  alcohol  acidulated  with  3  per  cent  of  hydrochloric  acid  for 
10  minutes.  Washing  and  after  staining  with  alcoholic  niethylenidne  diluted  to 
ODe-half  with  water.  This  method  is  applicable  to  the  most  resistant  forms  of 
Smegma's  bacillus. 

Infantile  bronchopneumonia  due  to  the  baoillua  of  Pfeiffer  {La  Semaine  Med., 
lS97,p.  S8;  db8.  in  Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  21  {1897),  No  17-18,  p.  689). 

Sugar  beets  prevent  hog  ciolera,  R.  M.  Allkn  (Amer.  Agr.  {middle  ed.),  69 
{1897),  No.  17*  pp.  513). — The  author  does  not  favor  quarantine  measures,  but  thinks 
meilical  remedies  and  the  method  of  inoculatiou  do  some  good.  He  states  that  he 
has  not  had  a  case  of  cholera  since  be  began  feeding  beets,  although  formerly  he 
dreaded  its  appearance  every  year. 

On  hog  cholera,  J.  Wettkkvik  {Nord.  Mejeri  Jidn.,  11  {1896),  pp.  519,  620,  532, 
633,  546-548,  558,  559,  670,  571,  583,  584,  595,  596,  607,  008,  619). 

Simondsia  paradoza  in  the  stomach  of  wild  boars,  V.  Colucci  and  L.  Arnone 
{Mem.  Roy.  Acead.  Sci.  let.  Bologna,  5.  eer.,  6  {1897);  abs.  in  Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par., 
1.  Abi.,  21  {1897),  p.  215). — Numerous  worms  of  this  species  were  found  in  3  wild 
boars.  The  authors  think  that  Cobbold  confused  the  male  of  Spiroptera  strongilina 
with  the  male  of  this  form.    The  histology  of  the  worms  is  described. 

The  process  of  inoculation  for  poisoning  by  castor  oil,  C.  Cornevin  {Compt. 
Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  124  {1897),  No.  15,  pp.  835,836).— ExiteT'imenis  were  per- 
formed in  which  rabbity  were  fed  with  seeds  of  the  oastoroil  bean  or  with  the  meal 
of  the  same  and  gradually  indurated  so  that  they  were  able  to  withstand  poisonous 
doses^  or  such  as  killed  animals  not  so  previously  treated. 

A  new  diphtheria  antitoarin  {Nature,  55  {1897),  No.  1434,  pp.  597,  598).— ThiB 
makes  note  of  a  communication  from  Dr.  Smirnow  in  Archives  des  Sciences  Biolo- 
gique.  Yimlent  diphtheria  broth  cultures  by  this  method  of  preparation  are  electro- 
lyzed  and  an  antitoxin  of  great  efficacy  obtained. 

On  the  physiological  and  pathological  action  of  the  X-rays,  Sokkl  {Compt. 
Bend.  Acad.  Sei.  Paris,  124  {1897),  No.  15,  pp.  826-828).— The  rays  were  directed 
against  the  epigastric  region  of  the  body  of  a  six-year-old  girl.  Six  days  later  a  red 
spot  with  a  white  center  appeared  at  the  place  upon  which  the  rays  had  impinged 
The  spot  cansed  considerable  pain,  and  even  agony,  and  continued  for  some  time, 
giving  rise  to  a  suppuration  that  lasted  a  month.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
fnyn  should  not  be  allowed  to  act  long  at  a  time  on  some  subjects,  especially  on  the 
more  important  organs. 

Contribution  to  the  phylogeny  of  the  parasitic  Plathelminthes,  E.  L5uxbkro 
{CsKtr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  21  {1897),  No.  17-18,  pp.  674-684). 

A  new  tapeworm  of  the  cat,  E.  von  Ratz  {Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  21 
{1897),  No.  11-12,  pp.  465-473, figs.  3).—X  description  of  Dipylidium  pasqualei. 

Concerning  the  curative  povr&t  of  antipneumonic  serums  obtained  from 
different  immunised  animals,  N.  Pane  {Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  21  (1897), 
*Vo.  17-18,  pp.  664-674). — Experiments  were  made  with  serums  obtained  from  the 
cow,  ass,  and  dog.  The  final  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  antipneumonic  serum 
displays  no  immediately  direct  action  against  the  pueumocoocus,  bat  that  the 
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injected  «ernm  produces  in  the  body  a  condition  of  active  inimauity  that  depends 
upon  the  virulence  of  the  sernm.  The  aathor  points  out  that  many  facto  incline 
him  to  MctAchnikofiTB  phagocyte  theory.  The  leucocytea  are  supposed  to  emit  a 
substance  protecting  against  puenmococcuB  only. 

Studies  on  Tetrarhync^nSy  with  notes  on  other  tapei^ronna,  H,  T.  Pintxer 
(SitzungBber,  k.  Acad,  JFtBsensch,  Jfien,  1.  Abt.,  105  {1896);  db9,  in  Centr,  Bl.  BakL  •. 
Par,,  1.  Abt.,  SI  {1897),  No.  17-18,  pp,  697, 698),— The  work  describes  a  Tetrarhynchns 
from  the  stomach  of  Heptanchns,  and  contains  notes  on  the  excretory  systems  of 
different  Cestodes.  In  the  larva  of  the  Tetrarhynchns  was  found  a  hitherto 
unknown  system  of  canaU,  the  signiticance  of  which  does  not  at  present  appear. 
Over  the  excretory  vessels  was  seen  a  thiu- walled  canal  running  anteroposteriorly 
describing  anteriorly  a  large  bend  toward  the  receptacular  wall.  It  is  not  coiled. 
Many  small  blind  branches  arise  from  it.  In  the  scolex  the  wall  cells  of  the  canal 
become  arranged  into  an  epithelium.  The  main  canal  here  also  separates  into  two 
branches. 

On  the  simultaneoua  occurrence  of  angina  and  perityphlitis  ( Therop,  MomaUdi/t., 
1897;  aba,  in  Centr.  Bl.  Bakt,  u.  Par.,  1.  Abi.,  21  {1897),  Xo.  17-18,  p.  ^;i\9).— Cases  are 
noted  in  which  Angina  fall icularis  was  found  in  connection  with  perityphlitis  to 
which  it  had  evidently  allowed  an  entrance. 

On  the  use  of  dried  blood  dissolved  in  inrater  for  the  serum  diagnosU  of 
tjrphus,  W.  Johnston  {Centr,  Bl,  Baki,  u.  Par,,  1,  Abt,,  21  {1897),  No.  IS-U,  pp. 
S2S-.'i26). 

Bacterioloe;ical  blood  investigations  with  especial  reference  to  pnenmonia, 
KOHN  {Deut.  med.  JVochenschr.,  1S97,  No,  9;  aba.  in  Centr.  Bl,  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt,  Si 
{1897),  Xo.  17-18,  pp.  687,  6S8). 

lixperimental  studies  on  the  general  disinfection  of  the  body  with  actol,  E. 
Marx  (Centr.  Bl,  Bakt,  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  SI  {1897),  No,  15-16,  pp,  573-678).— It  is  con- 
cluded that  actol  is  a  good  antiseptic,  but  it  does  not  reach  tlin  ideal  set  by  Crede  for 
a  disinfectant  for  the  whole  body,  although  it  is  worthy  of  general  nse. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bacillus  cf  the  p!ague,  R.  Abel  {Centr. 
Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abi.,  21  {1897),  Xo.  l!i-14,pp.  497-517).— The  morphology  and  the 
cultural  relations  of  the  bacillus,  the  effect  of  sunlight,  etc.,  are  described ;  means  of 
disinfection  noted;  and  the  mode  of  distribution  and  prophylaxis  of  the  bacillas 
discussed. 

On  an  entozoic  neo-formation,  V.  Diamarr  {Centr.  Bl.  Bakt,  n.  Par,,  1,  Abt,,  21 
{1897),  Xo.  11-13,  pp.  459-405,  Jiff $.  4). — A  description  of  cyst-lii  e  knotty  formations 
in  the  organs  of  ThalassochclyH  caretta.  Section  of  the  structures  showed  the  presence 
of  a  small  distomid,  Messogonimus  cotietriotus. 

Organization  of  service  of  the  sanitary- veterinary  police  in  Belgium,  L.  Stubbe 
{Rapports  Pr^liminaires  3^^  CongrH  Internal,  d'Agr.,  Bruxellea,  1895,  pp.  671-69S). — Dis- 
ciisseH  legislation  relative  to  epizo">tic  disetises  previous  to  the  law  of  1882  and  sub- 
sequent measures.  The  author's  conclusionH  areas  follows:  (I)  Maintain  as  many 
sanitary  agents  as  possible  to  act  promptly;  (2)  the  service  of  each  province shonld 
be  under  the  control  of  the  veterinary  inspector  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment; (3)  the  control  of  the  entire  service  should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  insjiector- 
general  appointed  by  the  control  adraiuistratiou  in  agriculture;  and  (4)  a  general 
inspection  of  meats  should  be  instituted  in  each  district. 

International  sanitary  CDUvantion,  A.  DE:nvG(/2ap/7orto  Preliminairea  S^  Congr'e* 
Internat.  d^Agr.,  Bruxelles,  1895,  pp,  577-585), — Conclusions :  (1)  A  federation  of  as  many 
countries  as  possible  in  needed;  (2)  also  the  formatitm  of  an  international  sanitsry 
commission  to  di'termiue  what  diseases  sliall  be  subject  to  sanitary  police  contnd, 
and  the  minimum  of  measures  to  be  adopted;  (.S)  the  diseases  that  are  to  berepres*^ 
by  State  a<'tion  are  pleuro-pnenmonia,  charbou  bacteridia,  rabies,  glanders,  pneurao- 
enteritis  of  swine,  tuberculosis,  etc. ;  (4)  the  convention  shall  fix  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  "suspected,''  *<  infected,*' and  "contaminated,"  the  sanitary  zone  or  circle,  and 
the  time  during  which  a  place  shall  be  suspectedafter  the  disappearance  of  a  disease; 
(5)  each  country  to  bo  admitted  to  tUe  union  shall  have  an  organized  Yeterinary  i 
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ice;  (6)  when  a  disease  is  noted  in  one  country  notice  shall  he  given  to  the  others  in 
a  form  speci^ed  hy  the  convention;  (7)  each  country  shall  publish  an  official  bulletin 
Doting  tbe  localities,  etc.,  infected ;  (8)  a  sanitary  veterinary  control  shall  be  exercised 
by  official  agents  at  ports  of  entry ;  (9)  animals  and  animal  i^rodncts,  etc.,  entering  or 
crossing  a  country  shall  be  accompanied  by  certificatos  of  orifrio  ;  (10)  international 
official  relations  shnll  be  established  between  veterinarians  of  bordering  countries; 
(11)  interdiction  of  entry  shall  be  permitted  only  (a)  when  ci-rtain  epizor.ti<*  diseases 
ieif!ii  OD  tbe  frontier  or  the  interior  of  a  neighboring  country,  and  (h)  when  the  sani- 
tary measures  of  that  country  are  inefficient  or  bndly  applied ;  (12)  in  order  to  admit 
of  free  movement  between  bordering  countries  animals  shall  be  in  conditions  anal- 
ogous to  those  required  for  importation.  Thet^e  conditions  shall  be  the  subject  of 
special  agreement  between  the  confederate  governments. 

Anew  septicemia  of  cattle  inrith  consecutive  nephiitia  and  urocytiB,  Thomp- 
son {Ann.  Inst.  PaBteur,  11  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  625-^0). 

Etiology  and  pathogeny  of  yellow  fever,  Sanarelli  {Ann.  Inst.  Pastrury  It 
{18S7),  No.  6,  pp.  4S3-514y  pU.  9). — A  r<^8nm^  of  what  is  known  and  a  description  of 
experimental  studies,  etc.,  are  given. 

XSzpeiimental  and  anatomical  studies  on  yellow  fever,  W.  HAVKLBrno  {Ann. 
Jnst.  Pasteur,  11  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  5i5-^;^f),— An* extract  from  a  memoir  bearing  this 
title. 

Contribation  to  the  history  of  Trichinosis,  J.  C.  Hubkr  (Centr.  Bl.  liakt.  u.  Par., 
I  Jhl.j  SI  {1897),  No.  17-18,  pp.  604-606. ^C\te%  Pagenstecher,  who  nientionw  having 
fdoml  trichinae  in  tbe  walls  of  the  small  intestines  and  in  the  mesentery,  and  Chatin 
u  having  found  them  in  the  skins  of  sausages  imported  from  America. 

The  morvo-farcinons  affection  of  the  solipedes  in  Belgium,  H.  de  Roc  ( liapports 
Prelminaires  5«  Cangres  Internat.  cTAgr.,  Bruxelles,  1895,  pp.  S30-34G) .—The  diagnosis 
of  the  disease,  i>o]ice  sanitary  regulations,  mode  of  indemnification,  etc.,  are  dis- 
cussed. A  table  gives  the  number  of  animals  suspected  and  of  thtwe  attacked  by 
glanders  and  their  value  and  indemnification  from  1870  to  1894. 

Leptothrix  placoidee,  A.  R.  v.  Dobrigyniski  {Centr.  HI.  Baku  u.  Par.,  1.  Aht.,  :il 
(1837),  No.  6-7,  pp,  2B5-229,figs.  4;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London"},  1897,  No. 
S,p.  f5S).— Isolated  from  an  old  tooth  stuffing. 

Manual  of  veterinary  microbiology,  Mossklman  and  Lit^NAix  (Translated  from 
Frevihls  R.R.  Dimciddie.  Netc  York:  William  /?.  Jenkins,  189',^  pp,  342,  figs.  10).^ 
This  forms  a  brief  introductory  treatise.  Jt  is  concisely  written  and  discusses  in 
part  1  microbes  in  general,  their  organization,  chemical  composition,  occurrence, 
and  distribution  in  nature,  and  their  physiology.  In  part  2  pathogenic  microbes  are 
diseassed,  and  in  part  3  the  microbic  d'iseases  are  considered  individually. 

Concerning  the  practical  applicability  of  the  mouse  bacillus,  especially  of 
Loeffler's  Bacterium  typhi  murium,  M.N.C.L.  Zupnik  (Centr.  Bl.  Bakt.  u.  Par., 
h  Alt.,  21  (1897),  No.  11-19,  pp.  446-459). 

Helminthological  studies,  M.  Stossich  (Bui.  Soc.  Adriat.  sci.  nat.,  17  (1896),  pp. 
IH-m,  pis.  3;  ahs.  in  Zool.  Centr.  BL,  4  (1897),  No.  12,  p.  412).— The  author  points 
cnit  a  large  number  of  new  hosts  for  known  species  <»f  nematodes.  A  new  species, 
ifirongylns  ersilio!,  from  the  intestine  of  Python  molurus  is  described. 

Protest  against  proposed  legislation  restricting  the  experiments  of  the 
Department  of  Agricultnre,  J.  Wilson  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Circular,  Office  of  the 
^Secretary,  pp.  8). — In  this  publication  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ]>rote8ts  against 
the  passage  of  the  antivivisection  bill  nnd  explains  that  it  would  materially  rrtard 
the  work  of  several  branches  of  this  Department  and  consequently  would  be  a  detri- 
ment to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  In  the  Secretary's  opinion  the 
existing  law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not  been  shown  to  bo  inefficient. 

Vivisection  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  C.  W.  Dabney,  Jr.  (  r.  5.  Dept.  Agr., 
CtrcMlar,  Office  of  the  Serretary,  pp.  8), — The  author  discusses  the  antivivisection  bill 
now  before  Congress,  and  points  out  among  other  things  that  its  psissage  would  be 
a  liindrauce  to  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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TEGHHOLOOY. 

The  fuel  value  of  com,  T.  L.  Lyon  (Nebraska  8ta.  Press  Bui  ."^, 
pp.  2), — ''The  present  abmulaDceof  corn  and  its  low  price  has  occa- 
sioned much  spcM  nlation  as  to  its  tuel  vahie." 

In  a  preliminary  test  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  "a  good  grade 
of  yell«»w  dent  corn  on  the  ear  of  this  year's  crop  and  not  thoroughly 
dried''  was  eompareil  with  screened  Rock  Springs  nut  coal  for  heating 
a  boiler  used  to  supply  power  at  the  university.  In  this  test  1  lb.  of 
coal  evaporated  1.9  times  as  much  water  as  1  lb.  ot  corn,  a  result  con- 
firmed by  calorimeter  tests. 

''The  coal  UNeil  cost  nt  Lincoln  $6.65  per  ton.  With  coal  sftlling  at  this  price,  and 
worth  1.9  times  as  mtich  for  fuel  as  an  eqnal  weight  of  corn,  the  fuel  valae  of  the 
latter  wonld  le  $3.50  per  ton  or  12.25  ct«.  per  bnshel. 

"The  following  tablo  shows  how  ninch  coal  is  worth  per  ton  when  its  heating 
power  is  the  same  as  that  nsed  in  the  experiment,  and  when  corn  is  selling  at  a  cer- 
tain price  per  bushel : 

Corn  per  ba.                                                                                                             Coal  per  toL 
9  cents W.87 

10  cents 5.41 

11  cents 5. 95 

12  cents 6.49 

13c«^nts 7.11 

14  cents 7.57 

15  cents 8. 11 

'*It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  this  quality  of  coal  were  selling  at  less  than  $650, 
and  corn  were  bringin<;  12  cts.,  it  would  not  pay  to  burn  corn,  while  coal  must  sell 
as  low  as  $5.41  per  ton  to  be  as  cheap  fuel  as  corn  at  10  cts.  per  bushel." 

The  manafacture  of  potato  starch,  O.  Saare  {Die  Fabrikation  der  KartoffeUtarke, 
Berlin:  J.  Springer,  1891). 

The  aagar  industry  in  Louisiana,  F.  C.  Thiklr  (Chem,Ztg,,  £1  {1897),  No.l€, 
p.  1S6), 

A  study  of  the  clarification  of  sugar-cane  juice,  J.  L.  Bkeson  {Jour.  Jmer.  Chem. 
Soc,  19  (1897)y  No.  l,pp.  60-61). 

A  review  of  progress  in  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  1896,  E.  O.  von  Lippmaxn 
(Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1S97),  Xo.  S8y  pp.  S76-S7S). 

The  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Germany  during  1896  {Ber.  deui.  Vandv. 
Baths,  21  {1897),  pp.  53-54).  —A  report  on  the  suj^ur  production  of  Germany  in  1896, 
with  statistics  concerning  its  importance  and  growth. 

The  alcohol  industry  {Ber.  deut.  landto.  Bathe,  21  {1897),  p. 55). — Statistics  con- 
cerning the  indnstry  in  Germany  from  1887  to  1895. 

Progress  in  wine  making  in  Aude,  L.  SBMiciiON(i4Nft.  Sci.  Agron.,  1897,  L  ^^ 
2,  pp.  292-3.20). 

Concerning  the  decreasing  acid  content  of  "wine,  J.  Wortmann  {Cenir.Vi- 
Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  3  {1897),  Xo.  4-5,  pp.  96-102). 

Studies  on  vinification  in  southern  regions,  A.  MCntz  {Compt  B^nd.  Acad.  Set. 
Paris,  124  {1897),  Xo.  7,  pp.  S31-SS4). 

Concerning  the  removal  of  acids  from  wine,  H.  MrLLKR-TnuRGAU  {Cenir.Bl 
Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  2  {1896),  pp.  7q7-70U). 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  glycerin  in  wine,  V.  Sebastian  {Prog.Agr.^ 
Vit.,  27  {1897),  Xo.  11. pp.  333-337). 

Comparative  study  of  the  composition  of  new  red  wine  and  a  spoiled  wise 
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made  from  the  same  variety  of  grapes  grown  in  the  same  Algerian  vineyard 
J.  A.  MiLLKR  {An».  Chim,  et  Phi/8,,  7.  ««•.,  11  (1897),pp,S94-43S). 

The  castor-oil  plant  (  U,  S,  Dept.  Agr,y  Miac.  Circ.  l.pp.  ^).— This  is  a  brief  de»cpip- 
live  article  on  tbe  culture  of  the  castor-oil  plants  iucluding  analyses  of  the  seeilfl, 
preparation  of  the  oil,  etc. 

Graphite  instead  cf  oil  as  a  lubricant,  Thurston  {Oetterr.  Ztschr,  Berg  und  Hut- 
tmwetena,  45  {1897),  p.  57;  aba.  in  Cheni.  Ztg.,21  {1897),  No.  19,  p.  f6').— Experiments 
are  reported  in  which  the  results  were  very  favorable  to  the  graphite.  ■ 

Progress  in  the  tanning  industry,  F.  H.  Uaenlkin  {Chem.  Ztg.,  20  {1896),  pp, 
778-781).— X  review. 

Systematic  classification  of  textile  and  other  useful  fibers  of  the  world. 
C.  R.  Dodge  {Science,  n.  aer.,  6  {1897),  No.  1S4,  pp.  122-124). —An  abstract  of  a  paper 
read  before  tbe  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington.  Tbe  classiflcatiou  is  as  fol- 
lows: A.  Fibrovascnlar  structure  (1)  bast  libers,  (2)  woody  fibers,  (3)  structure  tibers. 
B.  8impie  cellular  structure  (4)  surface  fibers. 

Silk  industry  at  the  Nijnii-Novgorod  Exposition  {Selka.  Khoe.  Lyeaov.,  183  {1896), 
pp.  241-263). 

A  nevr  method  of  obtaining  the  perfume  of  flowers,  J.  Passy  {Compt.  Bend. 
Acad.  Set.  Pane,  124  {1897),  No.  14,  pp.  783,  784). 
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I  Annual  Report  of  Kansas  Btation.for  1896  {Kanaaa  Sta.  Bpi.,  1896,  pp.  I-XXTF, 
247-249). — This  includes  fiuancial  statements  for  the  fiscal  year  endin^r  Juue  30,  1896, 
and  reports  of  the  council  giving  outlines  of  bulletins  published  during  the  year, 
the  general  work  of  the  station,  results  of  irrigation  work  at  Garden  City,  Oberlin, 
and  Oakley,  station  personnel,  a  subject  list  of  station  publications  since  its  organi- 
zation, inventory  of  station  property  by  departments,  list  of  donations,  and  a  general 
index  of  bulletins  57  to  64. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  cf  Louisiana  Stations,  1896  {Louxaiana  St  as.  Rpt.  1896,  pp. 
12).— A  report  by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  stations  at  Audubon  Park,  New 
Orleans,  Baton  Kouge,  anil  Calhoun  during  the  year,  with  lists  of  station  staffs  and 
a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

Annual  Report  of  Missouri  Station  for  1896  {Missouri  Sta.  Bpi.  1896,  pp.  16).— 
This  inclndes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896;  and  a 
report  by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  year,  and  on  the  station  stuff,  buildings, 
and  equipment. 

Report  of  director  of  New  Tork  State  Station,  1896  {New  Yiyrk  State  Sta.  Bui. 
115,  pp.  49-74,  figs,  9). — This  discusses  in  detail  the  status  of  the  station  when  the 
present  director  assumed  control  and  points  out  its  needs.  The  means  of  distribu- 
tion of  station  information,  present  and  future  work,  important  results  of  the  year 
li^,  experiments  carried  on  by  the  station  outside  of  the  station  premises,  special 
work  in  tbe  second  judicial  department,  and  the  relation  of  the  farmers  of  the  State 
to  tbe  station  are  discussed  at  some  length,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  publications 
issued  by  the  station  iu  1896. 

Report  cf  treasurer  of  Utah  Station  for  1896  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  p.  18).— 
Financial  statements  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Statistics  of  land-grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  stations,  1896 
{V.  S.  Dept.  Aqr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circ.  35,  pp.  18). 

Constitution  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stationa  Giro.  36,  pp.  4).-^ 
Constitution  anil  officers  and  committees  of  the  Association. 

Crop  report  for  December,  1896  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  JJiriaion  of  Statistica  Rpt.  144, 
^*  ser.y  pp.  16).— Thii^  embraces  a  review  of  the  crop  conditions  for  1896,  estimates 
of  the  product  and  value  of  9  important  crops  of  the  year,  notes  on  farm  prices,  and 
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statemeDts  of  the  coodltion  of  the  winter  grain  crop  of  1897,  meteorological  records, 
and  a  review  of  crop  comlitiuns  by  the  European  agent. 

Crop  report  for  January-February,  1897  ( V.  S.  DepU  Agr.,  lH9i9ion  of  StatUUet 
Bpt.  145 f  n.  8(r.,  pp,  7). — Results  of  the  yearly  returns  relative  to  the  number  and 
value  of  domestic  aniuials  on  farms  and  ranches  in  the  United  States  in  January, 
1897,  toj^ether  with  a  report  of  the  Enropean  agent  on  the  condition  and  prospects 
of  crops  in  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  and  an  official  estimate  of  wheat  sowing 
in  India  for  the  present  year. 

Crop  report  for  March.  1897  ( U,  S,  Dept,  Agr,,  Division  of  SWisHcs  Rpt,  146,  %. 
8er,y  pp.  4).— A  report  upon  the  distribution  and  quality  of  the  corn,  wheat,  and  oats 
crops  of  1896. 

Crop  report  for  April,  1897  (  U.  S.  Dept,  Agr,,  Division  of  Statistics  Bpt.  147,  «, 
»er.,  pp,  S). — Statements  are  given  on  the  condition  of  wheat  and  rye  on  the  first  of 
the  month,  and  a  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  these  grains  for  1897  with  that  of 
the  6  years  previous.  A  report  is  made  on  the  condition  of  farm  animals,  by  States, 
also  percentage  of  losses  sustained  from  all  causes  during  the  winter  of  189&-'97. 

The  Mississippi  River  flood  (  U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Misc.  Circ,  S,  pp,  G,  map  1), — ^This 
gives  the  population,  number  of  farms,  acreage  losses,  etc.,  in  the  submerged  districts 
of  the  MissisHippi  Valley  south  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  with  a  map  showing  the  countries 
submerged  or  partly  submerged,  April  10,  1897. 

The  depression  of  oorn  prices  and  the  production  of  wheat  in  some  of  the 
chief  exporting  countries  of  the  world.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawks  and  J.  U.  Gilbert  {RepriMi 
from  Jour,  lioi/.  Agl,  Soc.  Iinglautf,  ser.  3,  7  (1S90),  IV,  pp.  7^'5-7,'?7).— ThisKivee  the  net 
expoits  (exports  minus  imports)  of  wheat  and  of  flour  reckoned  as  wheat,  from  the 
chief  exportin*;  countries  of  the  world  for  the  years  1871-1895,  inclusive,  with  gen- 
eral notes  and  comments  on  the  causes  affecting  production  in  each  country. 

Agricultural  education  in  Denmark  {Jour.  Bd,  Agr,  ILondon],  4  (1897),  Xo,  U 
pp.  St-83). 

Importance  of  general  and  agricultural  education  in  the  matter  of  increasing 
the  productiveness  of  labor  in  peasant  farming,  A.  Novikov  (Selvsk.  Khoz,  Lyesov., 
182  {1800),  pp.  665-(l77), 

Agricultural  statistics  ( Trans.  Highland  and  Agl.  Soc.  Sctptland,  6,  ser.,  8  {1896),  pp. 
858-305). — Agricultural  and  pastoral  statistics,  returned  .June  4,  1895,  for  each  county 
in  Scotland,  and  the  quantities  and  values  of  articles  atfecting  agrioultare  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1893,  1894,  and  1895  are  tabnlated. 

Agricultural  and  pastoral  statistics  of  New  Zealand  for  the  year  1896-*97, 
J.  D.  Ritchie  {Sew  Zealand  Gaz.  Suppl.  Xo.  34,  pp,  847-877).— The  tables  give  the 
acreage  of  crops  sown  or  intended  to  be  sown,  for  what  purposes  the  crops  are  to  be 
used,  an<l  the  quantity  of  the  crops  now  on  hand  from  bwt  year's  harvest. 

Agricultural  statistics,  Buenos  Ayres,  J.  C.  Veknkt  {Cereales  y  oleaginosos  tril- 
lados  en  la  Provincia  de  Buenos  Aires  en  l895-'96, 1896,  pp,  1-64), — ^The  report  gives  the 
acreage  and  production  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax,  and  canary  seed  for  the 
season  1895-'96. 

The  condition  of  Agriculture  in  Germany  in  1896  (Ber.  deut.  landw,  Raths,  dl 
{1897),  pp,  45-49).— A  rep«)rfc  on  the  condition  of  crops  in  1896,  and  tabulated 
statistics  of  the  total  production  from  1890  to  1895,  importation  and  exportation 
from  1875  to  1879,  and  1885  to  1896,  and  the  prices,  during  a  series  of  years,  of  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  oats. 

The  cereal  and  other  crops  of  Scotland  for  1895  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agl,  Soc 
Scotland,  o.str.,  8  {1896),  pp.  315-340). — A  comparison  of  the  cereal  and  other  crops 
of  1895  with  (hose  of  the  previous  year,  compiled  from  reports  from  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  cereal  and  other  crops  of  Scotland  for  1896  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agl,  Soc, 
Scotland,  5  ser.,  9  {1897)^  pp.  339-302). — A  comparison  of  the  cereal  and  other  crops 
of  1896  with  the  crops  of  the  previous  year,  prepared  from  reports  received  firom 
various  parts  of  the  country. 
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Bdinburgh  oom-market  grain  tables  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beans  ( Tran$, 
highland  and  Agl,  Soc.  Scotlandy  5.  ser.,  8  (1896),  pp.  348-^54]  .—The  tables  show  the 
•qnantity  sold,  and  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  prices  for  each  kind  of  grain  for 
every  market  day,  also  the  results  for  every  month  and  for  the  year  1895. 

The  "Wobiim  Bzperiment  Farm,  J.  A.  Voblckkr  (Jour.  Boff.  Agh  Soe.  England, 
-S.  9er,,  8  (1897)y  No.  f,  pp.  268-292,  figB.  4). 

Distribution  of  the  principal  agrlcnltoral  exports  of  the  United  Btates  dur- 
ing; the  five  years  ended  Jane  30, 1896  ( U,  8.  Dtpt.  Agr,,  Section  of  Foreign  Mar- 
iets  Cira.  IS,  pp.  24). 

Special  legislation  against  the  adulteration  of  fSsrtilixers,  feeding,  stuffii,  and 
aeeds^  M.  Petermann  (Rapports  Pr^UminaireM  5"  Congrh  Intemat.  d'Agr.,  Bruxelles, 
1896,  pp.  S7-47). — An  address. 

Hamburg  as  a  market  for  American  products  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Section  of  Foreign 
Markeie  Circ.  14,  pp.  10). — Tahles  are  given  showing  the  value  of  the  total  merchant 
-dise  imported  into  Hamburg,  including  that  received  from  the  United  States  daring 
•each  of  the  5  years  1891  to  1895  inclusive ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  merchandise 
exported,  including  that  sent  to  the  United  States,  during  the  same  period;  together 
with  the  report  of  United  States  Consul  W.  H.  Robertson,  giving  facts  and  sugges- 
tions relative  to  our  trade  with  that  city. 

Agrlcultore  in  Finland,  G.  Grotenfelt  (Landitfruket  i  Finland.  HeleingforB: 
Wentzel  ffageUtan,  1896,  pp.  291,  photo-engravinga  11,  maps  10). — This  work,  by  the 
Director  of  the  Unstiala  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  is  more  than  a  description 
-of  agriculture  in  Finland.  It  gives  a  complete  survey  of  the  social  economic  condi- 
tions of  Finland  of  to-day,  and  of  Finish  agriculture,  as  will  be  apparent  from  an 
enumeratiou  of  the  main  topics  treated  in  the  book:  I.  Agriculture  in  Finland:  (1) 
.geography  and  topography;  (2)  geology;  (^3)  climate;  (4)  population,  distribution, 
occupatiouSy  etc. ;  (5)  administration,  cameralistics ;  (6)  commerce  and  means  of  com- 
munication; (7)  agriculture  and  agricultural  products,  yields,  imports,  and  exports, 
agricuHural  machinery;  (8)  animal  husbandry;  (9)  dairying;  (10)  forestry;  (11) 
horticulture;  (12)  game  and  iish.  II.  Measures  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture : 
(1)  administration;  (2)  educational  institutions;  (3)  agricultural  chemical  laborato- 
ries and  seed  control  stations;  (4)  scientific  work  in  agriculture;  (5)  agricultural 
literature;  (6)  agricultural  conditions,  fairs,  etc.;  (7)  measures  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  lack  of  farming  capital ;  (8)  agricultural  and  kindred  societies ;  (9)  agriculture 
in  Finland's  badget. 

The  author  has  been  very  fortunate  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject ;  the  presentation 
is  clear  and  succinct,  and  a  large  amount  of  interesting  and  important  information 
<x>ncemiug  Finnish  agricultural  conditions  has  been  incorporated  in  the  book.  The 
statistical  and  tabular  matter  included  is  from  official  sources,  and  in  all  cases  is 
brought  up  to  date.  A  Finnish  edition  of  the  book  will  be  published  in  the  near 
fntnre;  an  English  or  German  translation  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to 
«ur  available  agricultural  literatare.— f.  f.  woll. 
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Flobida  STATioN.^The  substation  at  De  Foniak  Springs  has  been  suspended 
pending  an  appropriation  from  the  State  legislature  for  its  maintenance.  Similar 
aetion  will  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  subetation  at  Fort  Myers. 

Georgia  Station. — ^The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  governing 
board:  J.  T.  Ferguson,  of  Leesburg,  has  been  appointed,  vice  Wright  Brady,  and 
William  Henderson,  of  Ocilla,  tfice  Ben  Milliken. 

Massachusetts  Hatch  Station.— J.  £.  Ostrander,  of  the  University  of  Idaho, 
has  been  appointed  meteorologist  at  the  station,  vice  Leonard  Metcalf,  resigned. 

New  York  State  Station.— E.  B.  Hart  has  recently  been  appointed  assistant 
chemist  at  the  station. 

North  Carolina  Station. — The  station  staff  has  been  reorganized  as  follows: 
Alex.  Q.  Holladay,  chairman  of  council ;  W.  A.  Withers,  chemist  and  acting  director; 
Frank  E.  Emery,  agriculturist ;  W.  F.  Massey,  l^rticulturist,  botanist,  and  entomol- 
ogist; F.  £.  Hege,  poultry  manager ;  B.  S.  Skinner,  superintendent  of  flann;  A. 
Rhodes  and  C.  W.  Hyans,  assistants  in  horticulture,  botany,  and  entomology;  J.  A. 
Bizzell,  C.  B.  Williams,  H.  K.  Miller,  C.  D.  Harris,  A.  W.  Blair,  J.  D.  Huf ham,  Jr.,  and 
F.  G.  Kelly,  assistants  in  chemistry. 

North  Dakota  College  and  Station.— The  college  and  station  have  in  ooune 
of  construction  a  wing  for  a  new  chemical  laboratory.  The  laboratory,,  when  com- 
pleted, will  cost  $20,000.  The  wing  will  be  26  by  40  ft.,  one  story  and  basement. 
A  drill  hall  for  the  cadets  is  also  in  course  of  construction,  and  will  when  completed 
be  40  by  95  ft.,  with  office  room  for  military  detail  and  gun  room.  Extensive  repairs 
are  also  being  made  on  several  of  the  other  buildings. 

Ohio  Station. — J.  E.  Barclay,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  substation  at  Neap- 
olis,  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  station. 

Oregon  College  and  Station. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  regents, 
June  30,  Thomas  M.  Gatch  was  elected  president  of  the  college  and  director  of  the 
station,  vic€  H.  B.  Miller;  George  Coote,  horticulturist,  rice  U.  P.  Hedrick,  and 
Moses  Craig,  botanist. 

Rhode  Island  College  and  STATION.—Charles  J.  Greene,  of  Kenyon,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Jesse  V.  B.  Watson,  of  Wakefield,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  mana- 
gers of  the  college  and  station. 

The  fertilizer-inspection  law  of  the  State  has  been  amended  so  as  to  allow  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  employ  any  person  whom  it  may  elect  to  collect  and 
analyze  samples  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  and  fertilizing  materials  offered  for 
sale  within  the  State.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  to  publish 
the  results  of  analysis  in  bulletins.  The  law  previoasly  in  force  required  the  work 
of  collection  and  analysis  to  he  done  by  tbe  chemist  of  the  station  or  his  deputy, 
and  the  results  to  be  published  by  the  director,  the  expense  of  the  work  being 
defrayed  from  the  fertilizer  license  fees.  In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  law 
the  analytical  work  has  been  turned  over  to  one  of  several  bidders,  and  the 
experiment  station  now  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  State  inspection  of 
fertilizers. 
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Few  people,  even  specialists,  outside  of  Bussia  have  a  jast  concep- 
tion of  the  amount  and  quality  of  scientific  investigation  wbicb  is  being 
carried  on  in  that  country.  In  the  course  of  a  compilation  of  the  results 
of  experiments  on  metabolism  in  man  and  animals,  which  has  been  made 
in  this  Office,  our  attention  has  been  forcibly  called  to  the  amount  of 
investigation  in  Eussia  on  this  subject  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
published  accounts  of  the  work.  While  occasional  references  to  these 
investigations  were  found  in  the  English,  Oerman,  and  French  abstract 
journals  and  yearbooks,  the  Kussian  work  was  not  found  to  be  followed 
up  in  the  same  systematic  and  complete  manner  that  the  work  of  other 
countries  is.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  out  this  work  is  increased  by  the 
fact  that  quite  a  portion  of  the  papers  are  published  as  dissertations, 
and  are  not  noticed  in  current  scientific  journals.  The  original  publi- 
cations were  obtained  and  abstracted,  and  these  called  attention  to 
other  papers,  so  that  eventually  several  hundred  more  or  less  detailed 
experiments  on  metabolism  were  found  which  were  not  described  in 
any  work  or  journal  ordinarily  accessible.  It  was  found  that  in  many 
lines  of  research  on  the  nutrition  of  man  and  animals  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  valuable  work  had  been  in  progress  in  Bussia  for  several 
years.  It  is  quite  remarkable  at  this  day  that  the  work  of  such  emi- 
nent scientists,  in  which  there  is  quite  general  interest,  should  have 
remained  as  a  sealed  book  to  most  of  the  civilized  world.  It  empha- 
sizes the  desirability  of  our  having  more  definite  knowledge  of  the  sci- 
entific work  which  is  being  carried  on  in  Bussia,  and  has  already  called 
the  attention  of  Bussian  scientists  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  much 
of  their  work  reaches  the  outside  world. 

During  the  past  summer  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  visited  the  universities 
aud  other  institutions  of  research  in  Bussia  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
more  closely  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  investigations,  espe- 
cially in  nutrition.  Professor  Atwater  attended  the  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  at  Moscow  in  August,  and  visited  other  places  in  Bussia 
and  Finland,  where  abundant  opx>ortunity  was  afforded  him  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  investigators  and  familiarize  himself  with  the  labora- 
tories and  the  general  character  of  the  investigations  being  carried  on. 
The  results  of  some  of  his  observations  are  outlmed  in  the  following 
Btatements  furnished  by  him. 
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Daring  the  past  fifty  years  many  attempts  have  been  made  by  exper- 
imenters in  Eorope  and  in  this  country  to  find  means  for  aocorately 
measuring  the  income  and  outgo  of  matter  and  energy  in  the  animal 
organism.  In  a  number  of  instances  noteworthy  success  has  been 
attained,  as  in  the  determination  of  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo 
of  nitrogen  and  carbon  by  the  use  of  the  Pettenkofer  respiration  appa- 
ratus in  its  various  modifications;  in  the  determination  of  the  same 
factors  and  with  them  the  heat  given  off  from  the  body  by  the  respira- 
tion calorimeter  of  Bubncr,  and  of  nitrogen,  cai'bon,  oxygen,  and  heat 
by  the  respiration  calorimeter  of  Eosenthal.  All  of  these  are  of  Qer- 
man  origin,  as  are  the  apparatus  and  method  of  Zuntz  for  the  study  of 
the  ratio  of  income  of  oxygen  and  outgo  of  carbon  dioxid,  by  which 
most  interesting  and  valuable  results  have  been  obtained.  In  Sweden 
Sond^n  and  Tigerstedt  have  devised  an  ingenious  apparatus  and 
method  for  the  study  of  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxid,  with  which 
very  useful  researches  are  being  carried  on.  Accounts  of  the  work  of 
Atwater  and  Bosa  in  this  country  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  have 
been  mentioned  elsewhere.^ 

A  noteworthy  instance  of  what  Bussian  scientists  have  been  doing 
in  this  line  is  found  in  the  researches  conducted  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  laboratories  of  the  Imperial  Military  Medical  Academy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, under  the  direction  of  Professors  Pashutin,  Danilevski,  and 
Pavlov,  Dr.  Likhachev,  and  others.-  Professor  Pashutin  has  devised 
a  new  and  ingenious  form  of  respiration  calorimeter  in  which  extensive 
studies  have  been  made  during  the  past  twelve  years  upon  the  respira- 
tory exchange  of  gases  and  the  elimination  of  heat  by  the  bodies  of 
animals.  Some  five  years  ago  a  large  respiration  calorimeter  for  experi- 
ments with  man  was  built  on  Professor  Pashutin's  plan  in  his  labora- 
tory under  the  immediate  direction  of  one  of  his  pupils  and  assistants, 
Dr.  Likhachev,  who  has  published  accounts  of  the  apparatus  and  of 
a  number  of  most  interesting  experiments  made  with  it.  An  interest- 
ing research  by  Dr.  Studenski  with  the  same  apparatus  has  just  been 
published.  The  respiration  calorimeters  of  Professor  Pashutin  and 
Dr.  Likhachev  and  the  methods  of  experimental  inquiry  adopted  in 
their  use  rank  among  the  most  ingenious  which  have  been  devised. 
Among  the  familiar  European  devices  none  seem  to  provide  for  more 
satisfactory  determinations  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  and  for  the  determination  of  heat  given  off  from  the  body. 
In  the  same  school  is  a  laboratory  of  physiological  chemistry  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  A.  Danilevski.  During  a  number  of  years  past  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  digestive  proteolysis  and  many  results  of 
importance  have  been  reached.  One  extremely  interesting  observa- 
tion by  Professor  Danilevski  and  his  pupils  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
presented  at  the  Congress  in  Moscow.  This  paper  showed  that  proteose 
and  peptone  are  transformed  into  a  substance  closely  resembling  a  coaga- 

i  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Offloe  of  Experiment  Stations  Ball.  44  (£.  S.  B.,  8,  p.  821). 
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lated  albumin  or  globalin  by  the  action  of  rennet  ferment.  Sach  facts 
point  to  a  possible  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  proteoses  and  x>ep- 
tones  may  be  changed  to  the  albnmins  and  globulins  of  blood  and  tissue. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  at  the  Medical  Academy  in 
latter  years  to  the  study  of  the  nutritive  values  of  food  by  chemical 
analysis  of  a  large  number  of  materials  in  common  use  in  Russia  and  by 
exi)eriments  on  their  digestibility  by  man.  Investigators  in  other  insti- 
tutions have  likewise  interested  themselves  in  this  subject^  so  that  the 
amount  of  data  already  accumulated  in  this  particular  field  is  very  large. 
Dietary  studies  have  also  been  actively  prosecuted  during  a  number  of 
years  past. 

The  Imx>erial  Institute  of  Szi)erimental  Medicine  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  likewise  carrying  on  most  valuable  researches.    This  institution  is 
one  of  the  best  equipped  in  Europe.    It  has  extensive  grounds  and 
some  thirty  buildings,  which,  with  their  contents,  are  valued  at  590,000 
rubles  ($304,000).    According  to  the  annual  report  for  1895  the  income 
of  the  institution  for  that  year  was  about  $240,000,  the  Government 
giving  $67,000.    The  institute  is  devoted  primarily  to  experimental 
research  upon  the  causes  of  disease,  especially  the  infectious  diseases. 
It  has  six  sections,  each  with  a  director  and  assistants,  who  have  a 
laboratory  and  ample  facilities  for  their  work.    The  section  of  biological 
chemistry  was  established  at  the  outset,  the  present  director  being 
Prof.  M.  von  I^encki.    A  section  of  general  physiology  is  in  charge  of 
Pro!  I.  Pavlov,  who  is  also  connected  with  the  Medical  Academy,  and 
Br.  S.  Winogradsky  is  at  the  head  of  the  section  of  general  micro- 
biology.   The  head  of  the  institute  is  Dr.  Lukianov,  who  is  also  direc- 
tor of  the  section  of  general  pathology.    While  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  the  institute  is  to  obtain  knowledge  of  value  in  the  departments  of 
pathology  and  hygiene,  the  broad  scope  and  thoroughly  scientific  spirit 
of  the  work  are  such  that  a  great  deal  of  research  is  carried  on  which 
is  of  interest  to  workers  in  our  experiment  stations  and  to  those  engaged 
in  studies  on  the  nutrition  of  man.    This  is  notably  the  case  with  the 
investigations  of  Drs.  Nencki,  Pavlov,  and  Winogradsky  and  their  asso- 
ciates.  Fortunately,  the  results  of  this  research  are  published  in  French 
as  well  as  in  Eussian,  under  the  title  Archives  des  Sciences  Biologiques. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  a  long  series  of  experimental  investigations 
by  Professor  Pavlov  on  digestion  and  the  digestive  juices  have  been 
sununarized  in  a  book  by  him  of  which  an  edition  in  German  is  soon  to 
appear. 

The  physiological  and  chemical  institutes  of  the  Imperial  University 
in  St  Petersburg  are  likewise  places  of  active  experimehtal  research. 
Indeed,  even  a  list  of  the  scientific  establishments  in  that  city,  the 
work  of  which  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  English  readers  if  it 
could  be  better  known  by  them,  would  be  too  long  for  insertion  here. 

While  no  other  city  in  Russia  can  compare  with  St.  Petersburg  in 
its  scientific  institutions,  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work  is  being  carried 
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on  in  connection  with  the  universities,  technical  schools,  and  experi- 
ment stations  in  Moscow,  Charcow,  Kiew,  Helsingi'ors  in  Finlaud, 
and  elsewhere.  The  physiological  institute  of  the  University  of  Mos- 
cow, under  the  direction  of  Professor  Morokovitz,  may  be  meutioDed 
as  an  example  in  this  connection. 

In  agricultural  science  less  has  been  done  thus  far  in  Russia  than  iu 
several  other  departments  of  knowledge.    A  fortunate  beginning  has, 
however,  been  made.    The  work  of  Professor  Thoms  in  Biga  has  long 
been  known  outside  of  Ilussia,  and  has  been  frequently  noted  in  the 
Record.    A  number  of  agricultural  schools  iiud  experiment  stations 
have  already  been  established.    The  recently  established  institation 
at  Moscow  which  combines  a  school  and  experiment  station  is  a  note- 
worthy illustration.    Several  experiment  stations  have  been  started 
in  other  parts  of  Russia,  but  the  enterprise  is  new  and  the  work  is 
largely  of  a  practical  kind,  consisting  of  field  experiments,  tests  of 
methods  of  culture,  and  the  like,  prosecuted  on  large  estates  by  coop- 
eration with  owners.    The  ministry  of  agriculture  at  St.  Petersburg  is 
interesting  itself  greatly  in  this  subject  and  has  appointed  a  scientific 
commission  to  consider  matters  pertaining  to  agricultural  science  and 
instruction  and  aid  in  promoting  these  interests.    The  chairman  of 
this  commission  is  Professor  Tcherwinsky,  whose  investigations,  notably 
those  upon  the  development  of  the  animal  skeleton,  are  already  known 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.    A  series  of  experimental  studies  by 
the  same  author  upon  the  elfect  of  food  upon  the  development  of  the 
bones  of  animals  have  been  published  in  Russian,  but  unfortunately 
have  not  become  known  to  readers  unfamiliar  with  that  language. 

The  University  of  Ilelsingfors  in  Finland  has  lately  planned  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  department  coordinate  with  its  other 
departments.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  educators  and  friends  of  agri- 
culture in  our  own  country  to  know  that  a  commission  of  the  univer- 
sity to  whom  the  planning  of  this  agricultural  department  was  intrusted 
have,  after  studying  such  institutions  in  different  countries,  proposed  a 
I)lan  based  upon  that  of  a  number  of  State  universities  in  the  United 
States  which  have  agricultural  departments.  It  is  understood  that 
this  plan  will  be  adopted. 

While  the  development  of  agricultural  science  in  Russia  is  new,  the 
beginnings  are  such  as  to  give  promise  of  large  results  in  the  future. 
Already  much  has  been  accumulated  which  would  be  of  great  interest 
to  us  if  it  could  be  made  available.  The  names  might  be  cited  of  a 
considerable  number  of  institutions  and  individuals  whose  contribu- 
tions to  knowledge  in  various  scientific  specialties  entitle  the  scientific 
work  of  Russia  to  a  high  rank  in  comparison  with  that  in  other  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  the  advance  in  this  respect  in  Russia  in  later  years  U 
hardly  less  than  phenomenal.  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
this  advance  includes  much  of  interest  and  value  for  our  agricaltoral 
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scliools  and  experiment  stations  as  well  as  for  the  larger  public  inter- 
ested iu  agricultaral  and  other  sciences  in  the  United  States. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  slowness  with  which  the  results  of 
Bnssian  inquiry  are  becoming  known  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
reason  for  this  is  simple.  The  accounts  are  published  almost  exclusively^ 
in  Russian.  Furthermore  the  practice  of  collating  the  results  and  pub- 
lishing them  in  the  form  of  abstracts  and  monographs  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  western  Europe  and  the  United  States  has  not  been  developed 
in  Eussia,  so  that  the  specialist  who  would  know  what  is  being  done  in 
that  country  is  under  the  necessity  of  collating  it  from  a  large  mass  of 
scattered  literature  which  is  difficult  to  find  and  obtain  and  is  in  a  lan- 
guage which  very  few  outside  of  Eussia  are  able  to  read.  The  desira- 
bility of  an  improvement  in  this  matter,  rendering  the  results  of  Eussian 
inquiry  available  to  the  outside  world,  is  becoming  apparent,  and  It  is 
hoped  that  before  long  the  fruits  of  Eussian  inquiry  may  be  made  more 
readily  available  to  English  readers.  Arrangements  have  already  been 
made  for  preparing  abstracts  of  agricultural  investigations  directly 
from  the  Eussian  for  the  Eecord. 

All  recent  investigations  on  the  ripening  of  cheese  have  started  out 
from  the  generally  accepted  principle  that  the  changes  in  the  casein 
were  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria  or  other  microorganisms.  By  many 
investigators  the  change  was  believed  to  be  due  to  peptonizing  bacte- 
ria, and  an  abstract  of  a  Eussian  article,  given  in  this  number,  reports 
what  was  intended  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of  this  view.  The 
author  (Shirokih)  studied  the  change  in  the  casein  of  milk  inoculated 
with  pure  cultures  of  peptonizing  bacteria,  lactic  acid  bacteria,  etc., 
and  concluded  that  the  peptonizing  bacteria  and  the  fungus  Otdium 
lactiH  were  responsible  for  all  the  changes. 

In  opposition  to  this  view,  Dr.  Eussell,  of  the  Wisconsin  Station,  has 
found  that  the  number  of  peptonizing  bacteria  in  ripening  cheese  dimin- 
ishes rapidly  from  day  to  day  until  very  soon  these  bacteria  are  almost 
entirely  eliminated.  This  occurs  before  there  is  any  evidence  of  phys- 
ical change  in  the  casein.  He  is  convinced  that  the  peptonizing  bacte- 
ria do  not  act  the  same  in  green  cheese  as  they  do  in  milk,  for  the 
conditions  in  the  cheese  seem  to  be  unfavorable  for  their  growth. 

Continuing  his  investigations  on  the  cause  of  the  change,  in  colabo- 
ration  with  Dr.  Babcock,  of  the  same  station,  a  discovery  has  been 
made  which  throws  a  new  light  on  the  question.  Only  a  preliminary 
account  of  this  investigation  has  yet  been  published.  In  some  experi- 
ments with  milk  treated  with  an  antiseptic  it  was  noticed  that  the  milk 
curdled  and  underwent  digestive  changes  resulting  in  products  similar 
to  normally  cured  cheese.  This  suggested  the  presence  of  an  enzym 
or  enzyms  in  normal  milk ;  and  in  further  experiments  where  the  possi- 
bility of  bacteriological  action  was  precluded,  the  presence  of  such 
unorganized  ferments  was  shown  conclusively.  By  physiological  meth- 
ods extracts  were  prepared  from  separator  sUme  which  contained  these 
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euzyms  in  a  relatively  pure  state.  Their  number  and  character  have  not 
been  studied  in  detail,  but  they  were  found  to  be  more  closely  allied  to 
the  tryptic  than  to  the  peptic  class.  When  the  extracts  were  added  to 
milk  and  cheese  they  hastened  the  breaking  down  of  the  casein.  Finally, 
cheese  was  made  from  milk  which  was  kept  under  chloroform  to  pre- 
clude the  action  of  bacteria,  and  the  same  cheese  was  kept  in  a  sata- 
rated  atmosphere  of  chloroform  for  a  long  period  to  observe  the  ripen- 
ing. Under  these  conditions  bacteriological  growth  was  impossible, 
but  the  cheese  ripened  as  fast  as  normal  cheese  kept  under  favorahle 
conditions.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  as  far  as  the  peptonizing  of  the 
casein  is  concerned  by  far  the  larger  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  action  of 
unorganized  ferments  which  occur  normally  in  milk  rather  than  to  the 
action  of  bacteria. 

The  reasons  why  other  investigators  have  failed  to  find  these  sub- 
stances is  because  they  have  adhered  too  closely  to  the  usual  bacterid 
ological  methods.  For  instance,  they  have  usually  worked  with  milk 
sterilized  by  means  of  heat  alone,  and  then  planted  in  the  sterile  milk 
cultures  of  various  organisms  in  order  to  determine  their  peptonizing 
effect.  In  this  way  they  have  eliminated  the  action  of  these  inherent 
enzyms.  It  was  not  until  antiseptics  were  employed  for  sterilizing  that 
the  keystone  to  the  whole  question  was  discovered. 

In  this  connection  some  entirely  independent  exx>eriments  recently 
reported  by  Jensen  in  Denmark,  noted  in  this  number,  are  especially 
interesting.  He  made  experiments  in  ripening  cheese  with  the  aid  of 
trypsin.  Pasteurized  milk  was  used,  and  a  preparation  of  pancreas 
was  kneaded  into  the  cheese  curd  before  putting  it  to  press.  As  a 
result  of  this  work  Jensen  concludes  that  the  ripening  of  cheese  is 
largely  due  to  the  action  of  an  enzym  (casease)  very  similar  to  trypsin, 
but  he  adduces  no  evidence  to  show  the  occurrence  of  such  an  enzym 
in  normal  milk  or  to  explain  its  presence  in  cheese  curd. 

Drs.  Babcock  and  Bussell  have  definitely  proved  the  occurrence  of 
enzyms  in  milk  and  their  causal  relation  to  the  ripening  of  cheese,  and 
have  thus  added  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  biological 
chemistry  to  agriculture  from  both  a  scientific  and  a  practical  stand- 
point. 
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THE  AIMS  AND  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  GERMAN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL EXPERIMENT  STATIONS.' 

Prof.  M.  Makrckbr,  Ph.  D., 
JXrecior  of  the  Agriculttiral  Experiment  Station  at  Halle,  Germany. 

SCIBNTIFIO  INVESTiaATIONS. 

The  agricMltural  experiment  statums  should  extend  our  hnowled^e  of 
the  principles  underlying  agriculture  by  conducting  scientific  investiga- 
tions. These  investigatioDS  should  extend  to  the  nutrition  of  agri- 
cultural plants  and  domestic  animals.  The  fundamental  investigations 
carried  on  since  the  fifties  on  plant  nutrition  have  given  us  quite  defi- 
nite knowledge.  From  the  water  and  sand  cultures  of  Sachs,  Knop, 
Nobbe,  Hellriegel,  and  others  we  know  in  general  the  separate  elements 
of  plant  food  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  should  be  used ;  and 
from  this  a  rational  basis  for  manuring  agricultural  plants  has  been 
deduced. 

But  work  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  field.  Although  we  know 
what  fertilizing  constituents  are  used  by  plants,  we  are  far  from  know- 
ing what  part  each  plays  in  the  plant  economy  and  what  relation  it 
bears  to  the  formation  and  building  up  of  the  separate  constituents  of 
the  i)lant.  In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  latest 
investigations  of  Hellriegel  on  the  relation  of  potash  to  the  formation 
of  sugar  in  the  sugar  beet.  In  spite  of  the  magnificent  results  of  these 
investigations,  they  did  not  completely  solve  the  problem.  Therdleof 
lime  and  magnesia  in  the  growth  of  plants  is  likewise  not  definitely 
known  and  requires  further  investigation.  Furthermore,  according  to 
recent  investigations  by  Hellriegel  and  Wilfarth,  we  must  assume  that 
a  certain  replacement  of  potash  by  soda  may  take  place  in  plants. 
This  may  be  of  extensive  practical  interest,  since  the  crude  Stassfurt 
potash  salts,  containing  soda,  would  be  more  economical  to  use  than 
the  pure  i)otash  salts. 

There  are  many  similar  questions  in  this  line.  Hence  investigations 
hy  methods  of  pure  culture  in  water  and  in  sand  must  be  continued  by 
experiment  stations  in  the  near  future,  even  though  the  work  be  con- 
fined to  only  a  few  stations. 

The  classic  investigations  of  Hellriegel  have  given  us  an  entirely 
new  point  of  view  as  to  the  nutrition  of  leguminous  plants.    We  know 
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now  that  the  Legnminossa  are  able,  by  means  of  root  tabercles  and 
probably  through  the  microorganisms  contained  in  them,  to  convert 
the  atmospheric  nitrogen  into  combined  forms  and  thereby  to  enrich 
the  soil  in  the  nitrogenous  compounds  so  useful  in  plant  nutrition. 
Hence  the  LegumiuossB  are  rightly  called  the  nitrogen  gatherers  among 
cultivated  plants,  and  are  widely  cultivated  both  as  a  crop  to  be  har- 
vested and  as  a  green  manure,  either  as  the  principal  crop  or  as  a  catch 
crop. 

There  are  many  questions  in  connection  with  these  nitrogen  gatherers 
which  are  not  yet  settled.  It  remains  to  be  studied  what  leguminous 
plants  are  the  most  active  nitrogen  gatherers  in  the  different  soils,  and 
under  what  conditions  this  assimilation  is  most  active.  The  question  of 
inoculation  is  an  important  one  in  this  connection.  It  was  first  used 
practically  by  Salfeld,  and  was  worked  out  scientifically  by  Nobbe. 
The  latter  found  that  the  microorganisms  in  root  tubercles  could  be 
grown  artifically,  and  that  they  could  be  transplanted  to  the  dififerent 
leguminous  plants  when  the  latter  were  grown  in  soils  containing  no 
microorganisms  or  an  insufficient  number.  Kobbe  calls  the  pure  cul- 
tures prepared  by  him  Nitragin.  He  proposes  by  introducing  the  pure 
culture  into  the  soil  near  the  germinating  plant  to  stimulate  the  plant 
to  an  active  tubercle  formation  and  consequent  assimilation  of  nitrogen. 
His  experiments  show  that  under  certain  conditions  this  actually  takes 
place,  but  the  application  of  this  in  practice  has  not  been  tested  to  any 
considerable  extent.  It  is  for  the  experiment  stations  to  study  this 
matter  thoroughly,  and  they  are  already  extensively  engaged  with  it. 

Such  investigations  as  these  are  concerned  with  the  important  ques- 
tion of  a  cheap  supply  of  nitrogen  for  cultivated  plants.  This  question 
is  for  Euroiie  at  present  a  most  important  one,  since  all  old  soils,  as 
explained  above,  are  very  deficient  in  nitrogen  and  require  for  their 
cultivation  large  applications  of  expensive  nitrogenous  fertilizers- 
nitrates,  ammonia  salts,  etc. 

Of  equal  importance  in  this  connection  is  the  conservation  of  the 
nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure.  Since  in  Germany  stall  feeding  is  the 
rule  and  pasturage  the  exception,  the  barnyard  manure  is  naturally  of 
unusual  importance  and  is  quite  indis])en sable,  both  on  account  of  its 
mechanical  and  chemical  action  and  especially  because  it  provides  the 
soil  with  nitrogen. 

Recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  that  with  the  present 
method  of  preserving  and  handling  barnyard  manure,  there  are  very 
large  losses  of  nitrogen,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about  25  kg.  anuu- 
ally  per  head  of  live  stock.  The  tremendous  loss  which  this  represents 
in  the  aggregate  may  be  realized  from  the  fact  that  there  are  in  Ger- 
many about  20  million  head  of  live  stock  (large  animals),  which  means  a 
total  loss  of  600  million  kg.  (550,000  tons)  of  nitrogen  each  year.  If 
only  a  small  part  of  this  loss  could  be  prevented,  it  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  national  wealth  and  the  experiment  stations  are  in  the 
best  position  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result.    Their  experiments 
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on  the  causes  of  this  loss  have  already  shown  that  it  is  not  due  to  the 
volatilization  of  the  ammonium  carbonate  of  the  manure  alone,  but 
also  to  the  action  of  microorganisms  which  decompose  nitrates  (deni- 
triflcation).  The  investigations  especially  of  Professor  Wagner  in 
Darmstadt  have  made  important  contributions  to  this  subject.  As  a 
result  of  these  observations  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  have 
commenced  to  study  the  problems  relating  to  barnyard  manure  from 
the  bacteriological  side.  From  what  has  already  been  learned  of  the 
part  played  by  microorganisms,  it  is  evident  that  the  problems  can  not 
be  solved  by  purely  chemical  means. 

The  investigations  of  Stutzer  and  Burri,  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  at  Bonn,  are  also  along  this  line,  and  have  already  resulted 
in  important  contributions  on  the  activity  and  the  life  conditions  of  the 
microorganisms  which  decompose  manures.  This  work  requires  con- 
firmation and  should  be  extended. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  will  necessarily  undertake  the 
bacteriological  study  of  these  problems  on  a  large  scale,  and  must  add 
bacteriologists  to  their  permanent  working  force.  These  can  also  be 
utilized  in  other  lines  of  inquiry. 

The  experiment  stations  are  also  conducting  chemical  studies  ou  the 
losses  from  barnyard  manures  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  loss  of 
nitrogen  as  far  as  possible  by  preservatives.  In  this  line  also  note- 
worthy results  have  been  obtained  by  agricultural  chemists,  especially 
through  the  aid  of  the  German  Agricultural  Society. 

The  results  which  are  being  obtained  and  the  interest  manifested  by 
the  stations  in  the  subject  give  encouragement  that  in  the  near  future 
the  questions  relating  to  barnyard  manure  will  be  fully  solved. 

An  indispensable  aid  to  the  investigation  of  the  agricultural  chemist 
in  this  field  of  inquiry  as  well  as  in  all  others  relating  to  fertilizers,  are 
vegetation  experiments.  These  were  first  employed  on  an  extensive 
scale  by  Professor  Wagner,  of  Darmstadt.  By  means  of  vegetation 
experiments,  carried  on  in  suitable  pots,  partly  out  of  doors  and  partly 
in  greenhouses,  the  indications  from  laboratory  investigations  are  tested 
under  well-defined  conditions.  As  an  example  of  this  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  Halle  experiment  station  found  in  its  investigations 
on  barnyard  manure  that  the  efficiency  of  the  manure  did  not  always 
correspond  to  what  would  be  expected  from  its  chemical  composition, 
t.  e.,  the  nitrogen  compounds  found  by  chemical  analysis.  The  question 
of  the  action  of  nitrifying  organisms  comes  into  account  and  this  can 
only  be  solved  by  vegetation  experiments. 

For  these  reasons  many  German  experiment  stations  are  at  present 
providing  themselves  with  vegetation  houses,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
most  extended  research  in  this  line.  Vegetation  experiments  are  of 
course  not  merely  suited  to  studying  the  nitrogen  nutrition  of  plants 
but  can  also  be  used  in  solving  other  problems  in  manuring.  Formerly 
it  was  necessary  to  conduct  very  tedious  field  experiments,  involving 
many  sources  of  error,  in  order  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  an  arti- 
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ficial  fertilizer.  Vegetation  experiments  enable  the  experiments  to 
eliminate  the  outside  disturbing  influences  and  conditions,  and  to  place 
the  plants  under  conditions  which  bring  out  the  efficiency  of  the  ferti- 
lizer or  ingredient  which  is  being  tested.  Every  new  fertilizing  mate- 
rial which  makes  its  appearance  can  now  be  tested  as  to  its  value  in 
vegetation  experiments.  The  bearing  of  these  vegetation  experiments 
can  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Thomas  slag,  which  is  at  present  used 
more  extensively  in  Germany  than  any  other  phosphate,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  agricultural  production.  The  rapid  introduction  and 
widespread  use  of  this  material  is  due  to  the  results  obtained  with  it  by 
Professor  Wagner  in  vegetation  experiments.  Field  experiments  could 
never  have  brought  about  such  a  rapid  extension  in  the  use  of  Thomas 
slag. 

It  should  not  be  understood,  however,  that  the  vegetation  experiments 
have  rendered  field  experiments  unnecessary.  On  the  contrary,  to 
apply  the  results  of  vegetation  experiments  to  actual  practice  on  a  large 
scale  field  exx>eriments  will  always  remain  indispensable;  but  the 
fundamental  scientific  questions  can  not  be  answered  by  field  experi- 
ments. For  this  purpose  vegetation  experiments  must  always  be  relied 
upon. 

The  vegetation  experiment  is  also  coming  into  extensive  use  by  the 
German  experiment  stations  for  another  purpose;  namely,  for  studying 
the  fertilizer  requirements  of  soils.  Chemical  analysis,  as  explained 
above,  is  by  no  means  suited  to  determine  with  certainty  the  fertilizer 
requirements  of  an  agricultural  soil.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
vegetation  experiments,  t.  a.,  through  the  analysis  of  the  soil  by  the 
plant. 

This  method  of  determining  the  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  soil  is 
extensively  used  at  the  Halle  station  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Province  of  Saxony.  By  this  means  the  farmers  learn  on  which 
soils  they  can  omit  certain  fertilizers  and  on  which  they  must  apply  the 
same  in  large  amounts. 

Finally  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  must  attack  the  q  nestions 
of  animal  nutrition  in  similar  manner.  Heretofore  the  digestibility  of 
the  constituents  of  the  various  feeding  stufls  have  been  studied  with 
profitable  results,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  investigations  practical 
tables  showing  the  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs^  have  been  prepared. 
On  the  basis  of  the  feeding  exx)eriments  which  have  been  made,  feed- 
ing rations  for  animals,  containing  the  proper  amounts  of  digestible 
nutrients  for  the  most  advantageous  production,  may  be  compounded 
from  different  feeding  stuffs.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  in 
solving  the  more  intricate  problems  relative  to  animal  nutrition,  and 
for  this  respiration  experiments  are  important.  The  natural  laws  of 
the  nutrition  of  Herbivora  are,  in  spite  of  much  research,  not  fully 
understood,  and  Henneberg's  classic  investigations  on   this  subject 
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require  supplementing  and  farther  extension.  This  has  been  ander- 
taken  by  several  experiment  stations  possessing  respiration  appara 
tns,  especially  the  experiment  stations  in  Moeckern  and  Gottiugen 
Recently  an  excellent  investigation  in  this  line  was  published  by  Pro£ 
O.  Kellner,  of  Moeckern,  on  the  metabolism  of  matter  and  energy 
in  mature  cattle.^ 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  must  also 
exercise  a  continual  control  over  the  plant  diseases  and  the  injurious 
insects  affecting  cultivated  plants.  In  Germany,  as  the  research  work 
of  the  experinient  stations  is  otherwise  very  large,  these  lines  of  inves- 
tigation have  been  intrusted  to  special  institutions.  For  example,  the 
institution  originally  established  for  the  repression  of  beet  nematodes 
at  Halle,  the  division  for  plant  protection  of  the  German  Agricultural 
Society,  and  others  are  working  in  this  direction. 

In  the  course  of  time  a  division  of  the  field  of  work  became  a  matter 
of  necessity  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations,  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  executive  work  involved.  For  this  reason  special  experi- 
ment stations  have  been  established  in  Germany  for  agricultural  indus- 
tries. These  stations  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  technic  of  these 
industries  but  study  the  culture  and  production  of  the  agricultural 
products  which  are  employed  in  these  industries.  The  most  important 
of  dhese  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  alcohol,  and  starch, 
and  the  brewing  of  beer.  The  latter  industry  especially  has  provided 
an  excellent  plant  for  work,  both  from  an  agricultural  and  a  technical 
point  of  view.  The  station  for  potato,  barley,  and  hop  culture  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  von  Eckenbrecher  is  devoted  to  determining  the  value 
of  the  new  varieties  of  these  crops  for  industrial  purposes.  It  carries 
on  extensive  experiments  every  year  on  the  value  of  the  large  number 
of  varieties  which  make  their  appearance,  the  claims  formany  of  which 
were  formerly  found  to  be  wholly  unjustified.  Every  new  variety  is 
tested  at  the  culture  station,  and  those  which  are  not  found  suitable 
are  at  once  excluded,  while  formerly  a  long  practical  experience  was 
necessary  in  order  to  reach  a  decision. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  the  experiment  station  for 
alcohol  and  starch  manufacture  and  beer  brewing,  conducted  by  Pro- 
fessor Delbruck,  has  contributed  a  long  list  of  classic  investigations  of 
the  greatest  imx)ortance  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  agricultural 
industries. 

THE  PRACTICAL  APPLICATION  OF    THE  RESULTS  OBTAINED  IN 
VEGETATION  AND  FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  lines  of  investigation  enumerated  above  are  well  adapted  to 
working  out  the  scientific  principles  of  agriculture,  and  the  German 
experiment  stations  have  made  extensive  and  valuable  contributions 
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in  this  direction.  But  the  crowning  feature  of  such  work  is  the  demon- 
stration of  its  practical  bearing  and  its  application  in  farm  practioOb 
The  deductions  from  these  investigations  must  be  tested  in  actual 
practice.  This  work  naturally  falls  to  the  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  has  grown  to  be  a  very  important  function.  Its  import^ce 
was  for  a  long  time  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  in  Germany.  This  was  unavoidable,  as  the  scientific 
principles  were  far  from  being  demonstrated  and  absorbed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  stations.  But  as  this  has  now  been  accomplished  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  in  most  lines,  the  stations  are  taking  up  the  highly 
important  task  of  testing  the  progress  of  science  as  to  its  practical 
bearing,  and  of  applying  in  practice  the  observations  which  stand 
these  crucial  practical  tests.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  this  branch 
of  the  work  is  at  present  at  least  fully  as  important  as  the  scientific 
research. 

As  long  as  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  Grermany  was  good,  the 
experiment  stations  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  practical  farmers  who 
would  cooperate  with  them  in  such  practical  experiments.  But  in  the 
present  depressed  condition  it  can  not  be  expected  that  individual 
farmers  will  make  any  considerable  sacrifice  for  the  general  good,  such 
as  would  be  involved  in  conducting  extensive  field  experiments  on  the 
practical  application  of  scientific  teachings.  As  long  as  the  condition 
of  agriculture  was  good  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  experiments 
carried  on  by  practical  farmers  should  be  such  as  always  to  give  entirely 
practical  results,  and  in  fact  under  such  conditions  the  farmers  coald 
be  encouraged  to  conduct  experiments  which  it  was  known  would  be  of 
more  theoretical  than  practical  interest.  The  writer  has  at  times  not 
hesitated  to  organize  cooperative  field  experiments  in  his  district  the 
cost  of  which  would  amount  to  upward  of  $25,000  annually,  and  this 
expense  was  willingly  borne  by  the  farmers ;  but  in  the  present  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture  the  farmers  can  not  be  expected  to  carry  on 
experiments  which  are  not  likely  to  be  of  direct  benefit  to  practical 
agriculture. 

On  this  account  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  submit  problems  for  fidd 
experiments  to  a  selective  process,  in  order  to  prevent  unnecessary 
expense  to  the  farmers.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been  found  necessary 
for  the  experiment  stations  to  provide  their  own  experiment  fields  for 
investigations  in  manuring  and  in  the  production  and  management  of 
barnyard  manure.  On  these  fields  the  problems  which  suggest  them- 
selves for  coiiperative  experiments  with  farmers  can  be  sifted  and  a 
selection  made  of  topics  to  be  studied  in  such  experiments. 

The  experiment  stations  must  be  provided  with  sufficient  funds  io 
enable  them  to  conduct  field  experiments  on  the  important  questions  of 
the  day  without  regard  to  tLe  expense  or  to  the  profitable  returns,  A 
large  number  of  the  experiment  stations  already  have  such  experimental 
fields,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  these  for  every  experiment 
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station  which  is  engaged  in  stadjang  the  problems  of  plant  nutrition. 
In  the  case  of  a  number  of  stations  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  further 
and  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States,  where  a  large  number  of 
tbe  experiment  stations  liave  experimental  farms  on  which  not  only  the 
problems  in  manuring,  but  also  in  feeding  are  studied  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  writer,  on  his  tour  of  the  United  States  in  1893,  became 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  the  utility  of  such  experiment  farms, 
aud  as  a  result  of  his  report  on  this  subject  the  Prussian  Government 
provided  the  experiment  station  at  Halle  with  an  experimental  farm 
and  safficient  means  for  its  maintenance.  Undoubtedly  other  German 
experiment  stations  will  be  provided  with  such  farms.  The  plans  of 
the  writer  contemplate  two  more  such  farms  in  connection  with  the 
Halle  station.  As  the  first  one  is  on  a  hnmus  loam  soil,  especially 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar  beets,  it  is  planned  to  have  one  on  a 
sandy  soil  and  a  third  on  a  heavy  clay  soil. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  all  the  experiment  stations  to  have  such 
farms,  but  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  them  in  regions  of  Ger- 
many having  different  climatic  and  soil  conditions  will  undoubtedly 
be  necessary  to  test  various  scientific  questions  in  a  practical  way. 

These  experimental  farms  will  in  no  way  render  the  cooperation  of 
tbe  practical  farmer  superfluous,  but  they  will  be  used  for  testing  in  a 
preliminary  way  and  excluding  such  experiments  as  it  is  apparent 
would  be  unprofitable  for  the  practice.  The  experimental  farms  will 
be  a  connecting  link  between  science  and  practice  and  will  save  the 
farmers  the  expense  of  unprofitable  experiments.  On  these  experi- 
mental farms  will  be  studied  not  only  the  action  of  artificial  fertilizers, 
bnt  also  the  impoitant  questions  connected  with  the  production  and 
management  of  barnyard  manure,  as  stated  above.  Furthermore  the 
large  number  of  new  varieties  of  agricultural  plants  which  make  their 
appearance  every  year,  often  with  extravagant  claims  for  them,  must 
be  studied  and  those  which  prove  valuable  for  practice  indicated.  In 
addition  the  farms  will  fiirnish  especially  an  opportunity  for  practical 
experiments  in  feeding,  in  connection  with  which  experiments  in  the 
prodnetion  of  barnyard  manure  can  be  carried  on. 

Although  cooperative  field  experiments  with  practical  farmers  present 
many  difficulties,  the  carrying  on  of  feeding  experiments  under  such 
conditions  is  far  more  difficult,  and  farmers  usually  have  not  the  neces- 
sary experience  or  facilities  for  conducting  feeding  experiments  which 
are  of  any  use.  The  experi  mental  fiirms  can  relieve  the  practical  farmer 
of  this  work  entirely.  They  can  reach  conclusive  results  much  sooner, 
because  the  results  of  feeding  experiments  are  far  less  dependent  upon 
outside  conditions  than  those  of  fertilizer  experiments;  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  experiment  stations  in  this  line  many  results  of  prac- 
tical value  to  agriculture  may  be  expected. 

The  director  of  an  experiment  station  may  always  profitably  undertake 
to  induce  the  farmers  of  his  district  to  take  up  experiments  of  all 
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kinds.  The  writer  knows  the  advantages  of  this  from  practical  expe- 
rience. The  German  farmer  is  by  nature  distrastfal.  Although  he  has 
the  highest  respect  for  a  scientific  institution,  he  invariably  regards  it 
with  a  certain  distrust  and  doubts  the  applicability  of  the  resalts 
obtained  from  exi)eriments  at  a  scientific  institution  to  his  own  condi- 
tions. But  if  he  conducts  an  experiment  on  his  own  fields  and  obtains 
profitable  results,  both  he  and  his  neighbors  are  convinced  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  teachings  of  science. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  highly  important  function  of  the  experiment  stations 
to  organize  field  experiments,  not  only  for  research,  but  also  for  purposes 
of  furnishing  to  the  farmer  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  usefulness 
and  benefits  of  scientific  research. 

The  director  of  an  experiment  station  must  therefore  be  in  close 
sympathy  with  the  practice  of  agriculture.  He  must  be  accurately 
posted  as  to  the  methods  employed  by  the  farmers  of  his  district  and 
must  possess  sufficient  practical  information  to  be  able  to  test  these 
methods  critically.  If  this  practical  understanding  is  lacking,  the 
experiment  station  will  fall  far  short  of  the  usefulness  in  promoting 
agriculture  that  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  it.  The  writer  by  no 
means  underestimates  the  value  of  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations 
in  the  promotion  of  agricultural  science,  and  believes  that  he  has  not 
been  unmindful  of  his  duty  in  this  direction,  but  the  crowning  feature 
of  scientific  attainments  must  be  the  application  of  these  discoveries  to 
practice,  and  to  this  end  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  practical 
farmer  should  be  induced  to  cooperate  in  the  study  of  questions  of 
manuring,  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  etc. 

An  important  means  to  this  end  are  the  lectures  and  the  teaching  of 
the  directors  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  The  director  of 
a  station  can  not  confine  his  energies  to  the  laboratory  and  experiment 
field.  He  must  go  out  among  practical  farmers  and  talk  over  the 
live  questions  of  the  day  with  the  leading  agriculturists,  and  above 
all  he  should  attend  the  meetings  of  agricultural  societies,  in  which  are 
found  large  numbers  of  farmers  who  are  i*eady  and  willing  to  be 
instructed.  Here  he  must  win  friends  for  his  experimental  work  by 
demonstrating  his  scientific  and  practical  grasp  of  the  subject.  If 
an  experiment  station  would  become  popular  and  win  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers,  without  which  its  work  is  of  no  real  advantage,  its  officers 
must  be  in  touch  with  the  practical  farmers  of  the  region. 

The  effort  has  been  made  above  to  show  the  manifold  duties  and  the 
broad  field  of  activity  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  and  it  will 
be  apparent  to  the  reader  that  the  accomplishment  of  all  these  require- 
ments by  a  single  agency  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Hence, 
very  naturally,  a  division  of  work  has  grown  up  in  Germany,  under 
which  different  stations,  from  their  special  needs  and  perhaps  also 
from  the  tastes  of  their  directors,  have  preferred  to  apply  themselves  to 
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separate  fields  of  work.  We  have  then  to  distinguish  the  following 
aims  of  the  exx)eTiment  stations  in  Germany,  which  are  commonly 
indicated  as  specialties,  although  some  large  stations  with  abundant 
means  are  able  to  carry  on  several  of  these  branches : 

(1)  The  exercise  of  control — 

(a)  Experiment  stations  for  the  examination  of  fertilizers  and 

feeding  stuffs. 
(5^  Seed-control  stations.    The  number  of  stations  occupied 

with  seed  control  is  small. 

(2)  Experiment  stations  devoted  especially  to  plant  nutrition,  prob- 

lems in  manuring,  and  soils. 

(3)  Experiment  stations  devoted  primarily  to  investigations  in  animal 

nutrition. 

(4)  Dairy  experiment  stations. 

(5)  Experiment  stations  for  agricultural  industries. 

(6)  Experiment  stations  for  plant  protection. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  GERMAN  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article,  the  German 
experiment  stations  were  not  organized  by  the  states,  but  for  the  most 
part  were  founded  by  the  combined  effort  of  private  farmers;  and  it 
follows  from  this  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  they  could  not  have  a 
uniform  organization.  The  need  of  mutual  sympathy  and  support  is 
naturally  not  less  among  the  German  stations  than  among  those  of 
other  countries.  This  need  found  expression  at  the  very  beginning  in 
voluntary  annual  meetings  of  the  stations  at  the  larger  stations  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Germany.  These  conventions  were  devoted  to  scientific 
discussions  on  the  important  questions  of  the  day.  Whenever  it  was 
practicable  to  unite  upon  analytical  methods  special  meetings  were  held 
for  the  purpose,  without,  however,  forming  a  permanent  association. 
The  apparently  loose  union  of  the  German  experiment  stations  and  the 
voluntary  attendance  on  the  meetings  have  been  materially  strength- 
ened by  the  excellent  organ  which  they  have.  Die  landwirtscha/tlichen 
Versuclis-Stationen^  edited  by  Professor  Kobbe,  in  wliich  expression  can 
be  given  to  the  views  and  desires  of  the  stations. 

The  gradual  abandonment  of  the  separate  meetings  of  the  stations 
anil  their  organization  as  a  section  of  the  Association  of  German  Nat- 
nralists  and  Physiciuns  did  not  tend  to  strengthen  the  union  of  the 
stations.  The  special  problems  came  to  ow^upy  a  more  subordinate 
place,  and  the  attendance  on  these  section  meetings  was  materially 
smaller  than  that  of  the  former  meetings  of  specialists.  As  a  result  of 
tbis  a  certain  estrangement  grew  up  between  individual  stations,  which 
made  it  apparent  that  a  closer  union  and  a  stronger  organization  was 
an  urgent  necessity.  This  was  accomplished,  with  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  German  stations,  by  the  formation  of  the  Association  of  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  in  the  German  Empire,  at  Weimar^ 
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Janaary  22,  1888.    The  constitation  of  this  association  is  given  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  article. 

This  association  has  developed  along  various  lines,  and  its  field  of 
activity  has  become  very  broad.  It  embraces  not  only  the  matter  of 
analytical  methods,  in  which  uniform  methods  are  agreed  upon  for  the 
examination  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs,  and  studies  made  of  the 
methods  by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  it  also  includes 
other  lines,  as,  for  instance,  defining  the  meaning  of  terms  applied  to 
certain  agricultural  supplies,  as  bone  meal,  bran,  etc.;  testing  feeding 
stuff's  as  to  purity  and  general  condition;  fixing  the  basis  of  valuation  • 
of  the  separate  nutrients  of  feeding  stuffs;^  training  and  placing  of 
assistants;  methodsof  sampling  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs;  methods 
of  soil  examination;  the  principles  of  rational  estimation  of  the  value 
of  fertilizers,  as  that  of  Thomas  phosphate  meal  according  to  its  eon- 
tent  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  Chile  saltpeter  according  to  its 
nitrogen  content  as  determined  by  the  direct  method;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  limits  of  variations  of  analyses  from  the  standard;  the 
conduct  of  the  fertilizer  control;  the  api>ointment  of  a  jury  to  pass 
upon  contested  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  feeding  stuffs;  the  conduct 
of  seed  control;  the  guaranteeing  of  seeds;  the  calculation  of  the 
value  of  grass  and  other  seeds;  the  testing  of  the  quality  of  feeding 
stuffs  from  a  chemical  and  bacteriological  point  of  view;  the  attitude 
of  the  experiment  stations  toward  the  fertilizer  and  feeding  stufifs 
manufacturers  and  dealers;  and  various  other  allied  questions. 

As  this  association  of  experiment  stations  has  proved  entirely  sat- 
isfactory and  of  great  usefulness,  the  need  of  a  federal  organization 
has  not  been  felt  in  Germany.  In  fact  it  is  not  regarded  as  desirable 
in  the  case  of  most  of  the  stations  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
interfere  with  this  organization  which  has  discharged  its  duties  so 
admirably. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THK  ASSOCIATION  OF   AGRICULTURAL  KXPERIMKNT  STATIONS  IK 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

Sec.  1.  Every  agricultural  experiment  station  in  the  German  Empire  established 
by  or  maintained  in  the  interest  of  the  public  by  the  state,  provincial  authorities,  or 
an  agricultural  corporation  affiliated  with  a  central  agricultural  union,  and  includ- 
ing the  agricultural  experiment  stations  connected  with  the  agricultural  institutes 
(Hochschiile),  is  entitled  to  membership  in  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Stations  in  the  German  Empire. 

Sec  2.  The  object  of  the  association  is  the  mutual  advancement  of  the  intereots 
and  aims  of  the  experiment  stations  along  scientific  and  practical  lines,  and  espe- 
cially the  securing  of  the  greatest  practicable  uniformity  in  the  examination  and 
control  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  and  other  important  agricultural  supplies. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  authorities  or  corporate  bodies  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  shall  not  be  encroached  upon. 

Sec.  3.  The  association  shall  choose  a  directorate  to  conduct  its  affairs,  consisting 


>  Th  is  work  is  conducted  by  Professor  Kunig,  of  MUnster,  in  the  interest  of  the 
association. 
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of  the  directors  of  five  stations  embraced  by  the  association,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  be  three  years. 

The  directorate  shall  choose  a  chairman  from  its  unmber,  and  a  vice-chairman. 

The  directorate  is  authorized  to  fill  vacancies  in  its  number  occurring  during  its 
term  of  ofiSce,  and  in  case  an  absent  member  is  elected  by  the  association  and  declines 
to  serve  it  may  fiU  the  vacancy  temporarily  until  the  next  meeting,  when  the  asso- 
ciation will  make  another  choice. 

S£C.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  directorate  to  represent  the  association  in  its 
external  relations,  to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  association  annually,  and  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  meeting.  The  daily  program  of  this  meeting 
shall  be  issued  to  the  members  at  least  four  weeks  previous  to  the  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  Furthermore,  the  directorate  shall  choose  for  terms  of  three  years  standing 
committees  for  studying  various  analytical  problems  as  follows : 

(1)  The  examination  of  fertilizers. 

(2)  The  examination  of  feeding  stuffs. 
(3^^  Soil  analysis. 

These  committees  are  required  to  investigate  the  analytical  problems  within  their 
scope,  as  suggested  by  their  members,  by  the  directorate,  or  by  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  approved  by  the  directorate,  with  a  view  to  preparing  a  report  for  the 
instruction  of  the  general  meeting. 

The  directorate  may  call  the  committees  together  whenever  it  seems  desirable. 

In  urgent  cases  the  committees  shall  report  the  result  of  their  investigations  and 
conferences  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  chairman  of  the  association,  who  shall  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  called.  In 
ordinary  cases  the  report  shall  be  made  at  the  next  general  meeting. 

Sec.  6.  On  motion  of  three  members  of  the  directorate,  substantiated  by  evidence, 
the  methods  considered  doubtful  shall  be  recommitted  for  further  investigation,  and 
a  report  made  at  the  next  general  meeting. 

The  motion  shall  be  first  submitted  to  the  committee  in  whose  province  it  falls. 
After  the  committee  has  reported  upon  it,  the  chairman  of  the  association  shall  decide 
whether  or  not  the  motion  is  to  be  regarded  as  well  founded,  and  then  treat  the 
matter  accordingly. 

The  standing  committees  shall  communicate  to  the  chairman  of  the  association 
the  proposed  plan  of  investigating  the  methods  prior  to  beginning  the  work;  and 
the  chairman  shall  notify  the  members  of  the  association  at  once  so  that  they  may 
voluntarily  take  part  in  the  work. 

Sec.  7.  The  institutions  belonging  to  the  association  shall  be  represented  at  the 
meetings  by  their  technical  directors.  Where  there  are  several  directors  of  equal 
rank,  they  shall  choose  one  from  their  number  to  represent  the  Institution.  In  case 
the  director  is  not  able  to  attend,  he  may  designate  a  member  of  his  scientific  staff 
to  represent  the  institution. 

The  right  of  an  institution  to  come  into  the  association  shall  be  determined  at  the 
general  meeting. 

8kc.  8.  The  general  meeting  of  the  association  shall  be  held  if  practicable  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention  of  German  Naturalists  and  Physicians,  but  not  coinci- 
dent with  it,  and  when  possible  in  a  neighboring  town  where  a  German  experiment 
station  is  located. 

The  chairman  of  the  directorate  shall  preside  over  the  conventions  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  9.  The  directbrate  is  empowered  in  special  cases  to  call  special  meetings.  At 
the  request  of  at  least  three  members  it  is  required  to  call  a  special  meeting. 

Sec.  10,  The  German  Agricultural  Council  (Deutscher  LandmrthschafUrat)  shall  be 
notified  by  the  directorate  of  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  and  the  daily  programme 
at  least  three  weeks  prior  to  each  meeting,  and  may  send  a  representative  to  the 
meeting. 
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Sec.  11.  The  directorate  is  authorized  to  invite  specialiste  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  association  to  participate  in  its  meetings. 

Sec.  12.  In  matters  of  pore  business  the  directorate  shall  be  guided  by  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  those  entitled  to  vote. 

In  technical  analytical  questions  the  unanimous  vote  of  those  present  is  required 
to  make  the  resolution  binding. 

On  purely  scientific  questions  no  resolutions  passed  shall  be  binding. 

Sec.  13.  The  resolutions  passed  at  a  convention  shall  bo  ratified  at  the  next  general 
convention. 

Skc.  14.  To  defray  the  necessary  expenses  an  annual  fee  shall  be  collected  from 
each  institution  belonging  to  the  association.  The  amount  of  this  fee  shall  be  deter- 
mined each  year  by  the  general  conventioui  but  shall  not  exceed  30  marks.  Mem- 
bers of  committees  shall  be  allowed  their  expenses  while  attending  committee 
meetings;  in  so  far  as  these  are  not  in  connection  with  the  general  convention,  includ- 
ing a  per  diem  of  12  marks,  railroad  fare  for  second-class  ticket,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  according  to  the  customary  regulations  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 
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The  detennination  of  the  fermentable  substances  present  in 
cereals,  J.  Bffront  (Monit  Scientj  1897^  p.  270;  abs.  in  Chem.  Centbl., 
1697 J  J,  No.  18 J  p.  950). — ^Namerous  experiments  Lave  shown  that  treat- 
ment with  mineral  acids  in  the  cold  gives  results  corresponding  to  the 
actual  amount  of  fermentable  substances  present.  The  results  were 
controlled  by  fermentation  analyses.  The  failures  recorded  with  the 
latter  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  yeast  used 
and  the  conditions  of  fermentation  have  been  only  superficially  con- 
sidered. The  yeast  used  must  be  well  characterized  and  the  conditions 
mnst  be  such  as  to  exclude  the  development  of  foreign  yeasts.  The 
starch  may  be  accurately  determined  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
when  the  cereal  is  very  finely  ground  and  the  fat  removed.  Three 
fprams  of  the  flour  is  treated  with  ether  on  a  filter,  dried  one-half  hour  at 
100°,  transferred  to  a  glass  mortar,  and  mixed  with  20  cc.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  must  be  added  in  small  quantities  to  avoid 
the  formation  of  lumps.  The  process  must  be  completed  in  six  minutes, 
when  the  action  of  the  acid  will  be  limited  to  the  starch.  The  mix- 
ture is  transferred  to  a  100  cc.  flask,  containing  some  water,  diluted  to 
the  mark,  and  immediately  filtered.  Seventy -five  cubic  centimeters  of 
the  filtrate  is  nearly  neutralized,  evaporated,  redissolved,  the  solution . 
again  made  up  to  75  cc.  and  filtered.  It  is  then  polarized  and  the  dex- 
trose determined  with  Fehling's  solution.  The  excess  in  rotation  is 
calculated  to  dextrin.— w.  H.  kbug. 

JL  new  synthesis  in  the  sugar  group,  H.  J.  H.  Fenton  {Jour. 
Chem.  8oc.  [London]^  71  {1897)j  No.  413,  p.  575).— Dihydroxymaleic  acid 
which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  tai-taric  acid  in  tlie  presence  of  iron 
can  be  almost  quantitatively  decomposed  into  glycoly laldehyde  and  car- 
bonic acid  by  heating  with  water.  Glycolylaldebyde  undergoes  a  pecu- 
liar change  when  heated  in  vacuo,  and  is  transformed  into  a  sweet,  solid 
inini,  having  the  composition  C6H12O6.  This  condensation  product  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  reduces  both  Fehliug's  solution  and  animoniacal 
silver  nitrate  solution  rapidly.  It  exhibits  several  characteristic  sugar 
reactions,  and  forms  with  phenylhydrazin  a  normal  hexose  C18H22N4O4, 
melting  at  168  to  170^  C.  It  is  optically  inactive,  is  not  fermented  by 
yeast,  and  on  heating  with  water  to  140°  0.  gives  furfurol.    The  purified 
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"sugar"  loses  water  when  heated  in  vacuo  to  100  to  106°  C,  becomes 
liartl  and  brittle,  and  after  4  hours  has  the  composition  CijHaOu. 
When  heated  for  24  hours  the  composition  becomes  CoHioOs,  The 
conditions  under  which  tartaric  acid  is  oxidized  by  atmospheric  oxygen 
are  i)re8eut  during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  the  formation  of  this 
"sugar''  may  be  of  importance  in  connection  with  the  production  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. — w.  H.  krug. 

Melibiose,  A.  Bait  {Chem.  Ztg.^  21  (1897)j  JS^o.  :?ljp.  i8<;).— To  obtain 
the  material  for  the  investigation  melitriose  was  inverted  with  acid  or 
fermented  in  a  10  per  cent  sterilized  solution  with  surface  yeast.  The 
products  obtained  by  fermentation  showed  (^;):,=  4- 126.88 — f- 137.50 
at  17.50  C.  in  a  2  dm.  tube,  while  those  obtained  by  inversion  gave 
{a)iy=  + 137.32  or  + 139.34  for  ash-free  substance.  The  reducing  power 
of  nielibiose,  which  was  formerly  given  as  83  per  cent  of  that  of  mal- 
tose, was  found  to  be  90  to  93  per  cent,  was  higher  the  more  dilute  the 
solution,  and  increased  as  the  time  of  boiling  was  extended.  Melibiose 
can  only  be  inverted  by  nielibiase  and  not  by  invertin  (euinvertase). 
It  is  inverted  by  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids,  while  lactic, 
tartaric,  and  citric  acids  have  no  action.  Saccharomyceft  apiculatusj 
Schizosciccharomyces  Pombe  Lindner,  and  Saccharomyces  Logos  van 
Laer  do  not  act  on  melibiose;  the  latter  two  slowly  split  melitriose  into 
(J-fructose  and  melibiose. — w.  11.  krug. 

The  formation  of  mannan  in  AmorphophalluB  koi^ak,  M.  TscK- 
AMOTO  {Imperial  Univ.,  Coll,  Agr.^  TokiOj  Bui,  2^p,  406;  dbg.  in  Chem. 
Centbl.y  lS97j  J,  No.  !<%  p.  933). — The  leaves  of  Amorphophallus  honjal 
contain  little  starch  and  considerable  mucilage,  which  was  found  to  be 
an  anhydrid  of  mannose.  This  fact  makes  it  probable  that  the  manuan 
play  the  role  of  starch  in  the  leaves,  although  it  is  not  certain  that  man- 
nose  is  the  first  product  of  assimilation.  Mannose  was  found  in  the 
stems. — w.  H.  KRUCi. 

The  action  of  diastase  on  starch,  A.  E.  LiNa  and  J.  L.  Bakeb 
(Joiir.  Chem.  Soc.  [London],  71  (1S97),  Xo.414, p. 508).— TheMmited action 
of  diastase  on  starch  at  70o  C.  gives  the  following  unfermen table  prod- 
ucts :  a-maltodextrin,  CiwUfi-iOs,  identical  with  the  maltodextrin  of  Brown 
and  Morris,  but  having  (a)r)=180o  and  reducing  power  R=32.81; 
>^-maltodextrin,  C24II42O2,  identical  with  Prior's  acchroodextrin  3,  hav- 
ing (/Od=171.6o  a,j(i  ii=43.  From  the  unfermentable  residue  of  that 
friiction,  which  Lintner  designated  isomaltose,  a  substance  was  isolated 
which  has  the  comi)osition  C,2H220ii  and  is  isomeric  with  maltose.  It 
has  (rt)p=156o  and  R=62.5,  and  may  be  the  simple  dextrin  CioHjoOi©, 
H2O.  The  results  indicate  that  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  diastase 
yields  a  series  of  successive  maltodextrins  of  lower  molecular  weight 
and  rotatory  power  and  higher  reducing  power. — w.  H.  krug. 

The  quantitative  separation  of  the  cellulose-like  carbohydrates 
in  plants,  W.  Hoffmeister  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  48  {1897)^  No.  6ypp. 
401-411^  Jig.  1). — The  hemicellulose,  cellulose,  and  lignin  were  deter, 
mined  in  a  number  of  feeding  stufi's  by  the  following  method:  The 
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substance  extracted  with  ether  is  treated  at  ordinary  temperature  with 
dilate  acid  (HCl)  and  ammonia,  previoas  treatment  with  malt  extract 
being  employed  in  case  of  materials  rich  in  starch.  The  extraction  with 
acid  and  ammonia  is  made  as  exhaustive  as  possible,  preferably  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  and  decanting  or  siphoning  off  the  liquid.  The  resi- 
due is  treated  without  drying  with  5  or  0  per  cent  sodium  hydrate  for 
one  or  two  days,  being  frequently  stirred,  the  solution  diluted,  allowed 
to  settle  and  then  decanted  or  siphoned  off.  This  sodium-hydrate 
extract  is  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  a<ad,  plenty  of  alcohol  added, 
and  the  precipitate  (hemicellulose)  collected  on  a  filter,  dried,  and 
weighed.  The  residue  from  the  extraction  with  sodium  hydrate  is 
washed  on  a  filter  with  hot  water,  treated  with  Schweizers'  reagent, 
and  the  extract  precipitated  with  alcohol  as  above,  giving  cellulose. 
The  insoluble  residue  (woody  substance  or  lignin)  is  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed.  It  is  recommended  to  wash  each  of  the  3  products  with 
ammonia  to  i)revent  charring  during  drying. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  several  determinations: 

Cellulose-like  carbohydrates  in  feeding  stuffs. 


I  Hemirella- 
j  lose  (peu-  ,  CelluloB«. 
to8e«). 


Lignjn. 


Per  cent.       Per  cent 

wi.o.fK.^  /  17.58  5.40 

Wheat  bMn |  15  g^  ^  7^ 

r  2. 25  3. 36 

lanseed  cake I  2.40  |  3.65 

Cake  from  seed  of  CameUna  tativa | 

Rye  bran 

Bape -seed  cake 

Hemp-seedcake 

Kernel  of  simflower  seed 


Trace. 

1.28 

Trace. 

2.67 

16.80 

2.49 

Trace. 

2.85 

2.52 

1.55 

Trace. 

1.45 

Per  eent. 
5.10 
6.28 
5.61 
6.05 
6.30 
12.07 

n.33 

5.94 

8.02 

26.28 

.10 


It  is  pointed  out  that  the  solvents  used  do  not  give  exact  results. 
A  comparison  of  the  above  data  with  analyses  of  these  substances 
shows  that  in  general  where  the  crude  fiber  is  high  the  lignin  is  high 
also,  and  vice  versa. 

The  author  reports  studies  on  the  character  of  lignin.  It  was  found 
that  when  the  insoluble  residue  obtained  above  was  extracted  with 
dilute  ammonia  a  brown  coloration  was  produced  and  the  residue  then 
yielded  cellulose  with  Schweizer's  reagent.  After  treating  a  while 
longer  more  cellulose  could  be  dissolved  out  with  Schweizer's  reagent, 
and  this  process  could  be  repeated  many  times.  A  simple  apparatus 
was  devised  for  supplying  fresh  ammonia,  so  that  the  extractioii  could 
be  carried  on  undisturbed  for  weeks,  and  even  months.  Various  mate- 
rials (feeding  stuffs,  wood,  cork,  etc.)  digested  in  this  apparatus,  the 
time  required  for  dissolving  out  the  incrusting  substances  depending 
ni)on  the  degree  of  lignification.  Finally  the  ammonia  ceased  to  be 
colored,  the  residue  looked  like  cellulose,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
dissolved  by  Schweizer's  reagent.    After  no  more  cellulose  could  be 
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obtained  by  the  repeated  digestion,  there  was  still  a  small  residae,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  ash,  bat  containing  some  organic  matter.  The  ammo- 
nia extract  containing  the  incrasting  substances  was  evaporated.  The 
sum  of  the  cellulose,  the  ammonia  extract,  and  the  residue  was  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  amount  of  substance  taken.  The  cellulose  dis- 
solved out  in  the  above  process  contained  varying  quantities  of 
pentosan,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  taken. 

The  ammonia  extract  from  wood  and  cork  was  dark  brown,  gave  an 
odor  of  vanilla  on  evaporation,  and  the  dried  residue  was  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  ammonia  and  reprecipitated  by  acid.  It  is  believed 
to  belong  with  the  humus  acids  and  was  not  further  studied.  The 
lignin  from  less  lignified  materials  was  quite  diflferent.  Here  the  extrac- 
tion was  more  rapid  and  the  cellulose  residue  was  greater.  In  case 
of  wheat  bran  silicic  acid  was  recognized  as  the  principal  incrasting 
substance. 

Aside  from  the  humus  acids  another  substance  was  regularly  found, 
the  occurrence  of  which  has  been  previously  noted  by  the  author. 

It  has  thus  far  been  obtained  only  in  amorphous  form.  Its  ele- 
mentary composition  and  general  characteristics  are  given  and  further 
communications  are  promised. 

The  proteids  of  cows'  milk,  K.  Storgh  (Monatshefte  Chem.,  18 
(1897),  pp.  214''281;  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  42,  pp.  419,  420).— The^ 
author  reports  studies  on  this  subject,  using  sodium  sulphate,  magrne- 
sium  sulphate,  and  common  salt  as  precipitants.  The  fat  was  removed 
from  milk  by  skimming  after  standing  24  hours,  or  by  means  of  a  sepa- 
rator. The  skim  milk  mixed  with  3  times  its  volume  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate  and  a  little  ^gg  albumin,  and  heated  to 
lOQo  is  curdled.  If  the  filtrate  is  neutralized  with  a  saturated  solution 
of  sodium  sulphate  containing  a  very  little  acetic  acid,  and  is  then  mixed 
with  an  excess  of  solid  sodium  sulphate,  a  precipitate  a  is  obtained. 
The  filtrate  from  this  yields  another  precipitate  h  with  strong  acetic 
acid ;  and  the  filtrate  from  h  contains  no  proteids.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  skim  milk  is  at  once  saturated  with  solid  sodium  phosphate  without 
previous  coagulation,  a  separates  oat  as  before,  and  the  filtrate  yields  with 
acetic  acid  the  precipitate  h,  but  the  filtrate  from  h  is  found  to  still  con- 
tain a  proteid  which  is  believed  to  be  the  lactalbumin  found  by  other 
authors.  In  the  first  method  the  lactalbumin  (and  lactoglobulin)  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  preliminary  coagulation.  The  precipitates  a  and  h  both 
contain  phosphorus.  The  substance  is  combined  \^ith  calcium,  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  is  completely  curdled  by  rennet;  while  h  contains  no 
lime,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  only  slightly  afi'ected  by  rennet.  The 
precipitates  a  and  h  can  also  be  obtained  with  either  magnesmm  sul- 
phate or  common  salt.  The  amount  of  a  obtained  from  20  cc.  of  milk 
ranged  from  0.47  to  0.56  gm.,  and  of  h  from  0.05  to  0.08  gm.  Acetic  acid 
pnecipitates  the  larger  part  of  a  and  h  from  diluted  milk  as  caseinogen; 
the  filtrate  yields  very  little  of  a  and  h  upon  treatment  with  the  above 
salts 
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The  concluBioDS  reached  are  (1)  that  the  substances  a  and  h  are  com- 
pounds of  the  original  caseinogen  ]  (2)  that  Hammarsteins'  theory  that 
tliere  is  only  one  caseinogen  in  cow's  milk  is  corroborated;  (3)  that  by 
saturation  with  sodium  sulphate,  magnesium  sulphate,  or  common  salt 
the  caseinogen  is  not  precipitated  in  its  original  form,  but  is  decom- 
posed into  the  two  substances  a  and  h;  and  (4)  that  the  caseinogen  is 
precipitated  unchanged  by  acetic  acid,  and  possibly  also  by  saturating 
with  two  of  the  above  salts  simultaneously. 

Method  of  drying  sensitive  organic  substances,  C.  G.  Pabsons 
(Jour.  Amer.  Chetn.  8oc.  [London],  19  (1897),  No.  5,  :pp.  388,  389).— In 
making  water  determinations  in  organic  substances  like  soap,  wood 
paper  pulp,  etc.,  the  author  proposes  to  expel  the  moisture  by  heating 
the  substance  immersed  in  x)Hraffin  oil.  A  "  straight"  paraffin  oil  is  used 
which  is  prepared  by  heating  to  about  250°  O.  for  some  time  and  then 
kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  as  it  absorbs  moisture  irom'the  air  when 
exjwsed.  In  making  the  moisture  test  a  quantity  of  oil  equal  to  about 
six  times  the  weight  of  the  substance  is  first  heated  in  a  drying  oven 
at  240^  C.  It  is  then  weighed,  the  weighed  substance  in  a  finely  divided 
condition  is  placed  in  the  oil,  and  the  whole  heated  in  the  drying  oven 
at  240^  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  effervescence  has  ceased.  Ordinarily 
the  whole  operation  may  be  completed  in  20  minutes. 

"The  adyantages  of  this  process  are  the  quickness  T^ith  which  the  operation  may  be 
carried  out,  simplicity  of  apparatus,  ease  of  manipulation,  and  the  fact  that  the 
substance  to  be  dried  is  perfectly  protected  from  any  action  of  the  air  by  being 
Immersed  in  a  neutral  liquid  while  heate4,  so  that  it  will  stand  a  higher  temperature 
without  decomposition,  insnruig  perfect  dr^^ness,  than  would  be  possible  if  exposed 
to  the  air." 

On  the  determination  of  potash  in  Stassfort  salts,  G.  E. 
EoGEBTZ  and  L.  F.  Nilson  (K.  landt  AJcad.  Handl.,  35  (1896),  pp. 
326-356). — ^Atterberg  *  found  considerable  discrepancies  in  the  results 
of  potash  determinations  in  potash  salts  by  the  official  Swedish  method^ 
and  the  Stassfnrt  method,^  the  former  giving  results  in  one  instance  1.8 
per  cent  lower  than  the  latter  in  a  series  of  analyses  of  kainit,  and  2.3 
per  cent  lower  results  in  case  of  double  manure  salt.  The  authors  made 
a  comparative  study  of  the  two  methods  and  subjected  them  to  a  criti- 
cal examination.    The  average  results  obtained  were  as  below : 

Percentage  of  potash  in  Staaafurt  aalia. 


Eainlt. 

Donble  manure  salt. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  6. 

No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  5. 

No.  7. 

Ofi&ciftl  SwodiBb  method 

11.62 
11.57 

13.31 
13. 2i 

12.24 
12.80 

18.93 
14.08 

14.28 
14.38 

16.39 
16.11 

16  46 

8tiimfnrt  method 

16.62 

nifTerence -. 

-^05  j    —.07 

+  .06 

+.15 

+.10 

—.28 

4-  16 

The  sources  of  errors  in  determining  potash  in  Stassfurt  salts  are 
considered  in  detail  and  at  considerable  length  in  the  paper.    The  offi- 
cial Swedish  method  for  the  determination  of  potash  in  fertilizers  is  as 

» Chem.  Ztg.,  24  (1896),  p.  131  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  24). 
>  Bihang.  Svensk.  Forf.-Samling,  1895|  No.  31. 
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follows:  Ten  grams  of  the  sample  is  transferred  to  a  liter  flask  and 300 
cc.  of  water,  acidulated  with  1  cc.  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  added.  The 
contents  are  healed  nearly  to  the  boiling  point,  and  after  thorough  stir- 
ring, a  very  dilute  solution  of  barium  chlorid  is  added  in  an  exceedingly 
fine  stream,  until  all  sulphuric  acid  is  precipitated,  and  only  a  trace  of 
barium  chlorid  is  found  in  excess.  After  cooling,  the  flask  is  filled  to 
the  mark,  and  the  contents  mixed.  Fifty  cubic  centimeters  of  the  clear 
solution  is  then  measured  into  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish,  and  10  oc 
of  platinum  chlorid  solution  (equivalent  to  1  gm,  platinum). is  added. 
The  liquid  is  evaporated  on  a  water  bath  to  a  thin  sirupy  consistency, 
taking  care  that  the  precipitate  does  not  stick  on  the  sides  of  the  difih. 
^N^inety  per  cent  alcohol  is  now  added,  and  the  dish  left  standing  nntii 
the  potassium-platinum  chlorid  crystallized  out  has  settled  well.  Tbe 
liquid  is  filtered  with  suction  through  a  weighed  asbestus  filtering  tube, 
and  the  chlorid  washed  repeatedly  with  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
which  are  decanted  on  tlie  filter.  The  washing  is  continued  until  the 
alcohol  is  colorless,  and  the  chlorid  then  transferred  to  the  filtering 
tube  by  means  of  alcohol,  washed  with  ether,  dried  at  ISQo  C,  and 
weighed. — F.  w.  woll. 

The  separate  determination  of  total  alumina  and  total  Iron 
ozid  in  phosphates,  F.  Lichtschlag  {Chem.  Ztg.j  21  (1897),  No,  28, 
pp.  264j  265), — The  method  depends  on  the  solubility  of  the  aluminum 
phosphate  in  caustic  soda  solution.  Two  grams  of  the  pulverized  phos- 
phate is  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  about  8  gm.  of  sodium  car- 
bonate. After  complete  fusion  the  mass  is  digested  with  hydrochloric 
acid  at  50  to  60^  C.  until  dissolved,  then  neutralized  with  strong 
sodium  hydrate,  heated  almost  to  boiling,  when  30  cc.  of  the  20  per 
cent  sodium  hydrate  is  added,  and  the  contents  violently  stirred  and 
digested  for  15  minutes.  After  cooling  and  making  up  to  200  cc.,  50  oc 
is  filtered  ofi'  for  the  determination  of  alumina. 

The  x)recipitate  on  the  filter,  as  it  contains  a  part  of  the  iron  oxid,  is 
washed  back  into  the  flask  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  total  iron 
oxid  in  the  flask,  after  reduction  with  zinc,  is  determined  by  titration 
with  potassium  permanganate. 

The  50  cc.  reserved  for  the  determination  of  alumina,  after  acidulation 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  dish,  taken  ap 
again  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after  adding  hot  water,  is  filtered 
into  a  beaker.  It  is  now  heated  to  boiling,  made  slightly  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  and  after  allowing  the  precipitate  to  subside,  filtered,  and 
washed  free  from  chlorids  with  hot  water.  The  precdpitate  is  ignited 
and  weighed  as  AIPO4.  To  insure  a  suflSciency  of  phosphoric  acid 
for  the  alumina,  it  is  advisable  to  add  a  few  drops  of  sodium  phosphate 
solution  before  precipitation  with  ammonia. — J.  T.  Anderson. 

A  simple  method  for  the  determination  of  fat  in  separvtod 
cream,  M.  Weibull  {Chem.  Ztg.^  21  {189?\  No.  34, pp.  555-^55).--The 
total  solids  of  the  cream  are  determined  in  the  usual  way  and  the  content 

100— f 
of  fat  calculated  by  means  of  the  following  formula:  t=f+"j7jg-x con- 
stant, in  which  t=total  solids,  f=  fat,  and  *'constant''=per  cent  of  fat-free 
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solids.  The  latter  is  found  to  be  practically  constant,  varying  slightly 
for  different  breeds  of  cows.  From  the  analysis  of  20  samples  of  cream 
the  author  found  this  factor  to  be  8.7. 

The  above  formula  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  fat-free  solids  in  ordinary  milk  and  cream  decrease  in  the  same 
ratio  that  the  fat  increases. — J.  t.  Anderson. 

The  constitation  of  tannic  acid,  H.  Schiff  {Gaz,  chim.  ItaL,  ^  {1897) j  Xo.  1,  p. 
90;  aba.  in  Chem.  Centbly  1897,  I,  Xo.  8,  p.  41t). 

ContributdonB  to  the  birotation  of  dextrose,  H.  Trey  (Ztsehr.physikal.  Chem.^  22 
(1897),  Xo.  3,  p.  424). 

Remarka  on  the  stmctnre  of  formose,  O.  Loew  {Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  Xo.  26,  p. 
242). — The  anthor  attempted  to  decido  whether  the  condensation  product  of  foriiiic 
aldehyde,  formose,  contains  a  normal  chain.  Hexite  was  formed  by  reduction  with 
sodium  amalgam  and  converted  into  the  benzal  compound.  None  of  the  tribenzal 
derivatives  described  by  Fischer  were  produced^  so  that  no  normal  chain  can  be  pres- 
ent.   The  anthor  gives  the  formula 

CH3OH 

>C(OH).     CHOH.     CO.     CHaOH. 
CH2OH 

baaed  on  previous  investigations. — w.  11.  krug. 

The  copper  reducing  power  and  the  density  of  solutions  of  dextrose,  leva- 
lose,  and  invert  sugar,  H.  T.  Brown,  G.  H.  Morris,  and  J.  H.  Millar  {Jour.  Chem. 
Soc.  [Londow],  71  {1897),  Xo.  412,  p.  275). 

The  experimental  methods  used  in  the  examination  of  the  products  of  the 
dialysis  of  starch  by  diastase,  H.  T.  Brown,  G.  H.  Morris,  and  J.  H.  Millar 
{J&ur.  Chem.  Soc.  lLondon'\,  71  {1897),  p.  72;  Chem.  Xews,  75  {1897),  Xo.  1939,  p.  42). 

The  relations  betw^een  the  specific  rotatory  power  and  the  copper  reduction 
of  the  products  of  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  diastase,  H.  T.  Brown,  G.  H. 
Morris,  and  J.  H.  Millar  {Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Londonl,  71  {1897),  p.  115;  Chem.  Xewa, 
75  {1897),  Xo.l9S9,p.  4S). — When  starch  is  hydrolyzed  by  diastase,  there  is  a  constant 
relation  between  the  specific  rotation  and  the  copper  reduction  of  the  products. 
Soluble  starch  has  the  reducing  power  0,  (a)n  =  202^.  The  reducing  power  of 
maltose  is  placed  at  100,  (a)D=-138°.  For  every  stage  of  the  hydrolysis  sind  every 
fraction  of  the  products  (a)^  =202o— 6.64  R.— w.  h.  kkuu. 

The  specific  rotatory  power  of  maltose  £uid  soluble  starch,  H.  T.  Brown,  G.  H. 
Morris,  and  J.  H.  Miixar  {Jour.  Chem.  Soo.  \_London'],  71  {1897),  Xo.  410,  p.  109;  Chem. 
Xewa,  75  {1897),  Xo.  19S9,  p,  43). 

The  pentosan  content  of  cotton,  H.  SuRiN(fAR  and  B.  Tollbns  {Jour.  Landic,  44 
{1896),  Xo.  4,  p.  355). — ^Four  hundred  grams  of  pure  cotton  was  heated  with  4  liters 
of  4  per  cent  sulphurio  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  sirup  obtained  which  yichled 
crystals  of  dextrose.  Only  traces  of  furfurol  were  obtained  on  distillation  with 
hydrochloric  acid.— w.  h.  krug. 

The  pentosan  content  of  various  fodders  and  their  fiber,  F.  During  {Jour. 
Undw.,  45  {1897),  Xo.  l,p.  79). 

The  pentosan  content  of  various  materials  which  serve  as  fodders,  B.  Tol- 
LEN8  and  H.  Glaubitz  {Jour.  Landiv.,  45  {1897),  Xo.  1,  p.  97). 

Tho  detection  and  quantitative  determination  of  sucrose  in  wines,  P.  Kixiscn 
{ZUchr.  angew.  Chem.,  1897,  Xo.  7,  p.  205). 

The  determination  of  lactose  in  milk,  H.  D.  Richmond  and  L.  K.  Boskley 
{Ama}y9t,  22  {1897),  Apr.,  p,  98). 

Miscellaneous  analyses,  A.  A.  Persons  {Florida  Sta.  Bpt.  1896^ pp.  62-6^).— Analy- 
ses with  reference  to  fertilizing  ingredients  are  given  of  coon  tie  {Zamia  integrifoUa), 
saw  palmetto  {Sabal  serrulata),  sponge  Florida  rock  phosphate,  and  7  samples  of 
muck. 
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Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Annnal  Convention  of  the  Aesociation  of  OtB- 
clal  Agxicultnral  Chemists,  H.  W.  Wiley  (  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chmittry 
Bui.  49,  pp.  127). — This  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conventioii 
held  at  Washington  November  6,  7,  9,  1896.  A  brief  account  of  this  meeting  bu 
already  been  given  in  the  Record  (£.8.  R.,  8,  p.  272). 


BOTAHY. 

The  decomposition  of  protein  during  germination,  D.  N.  Pri- 
ANISHNIKOW  [Izv.  Moskov.  SehJc.  Inst  [Ann.  Agron.  Inst.  Moscou],  1 
{1895)^  pp.  153-206). — The  author  quotes  the  work  of  Boussinganlr^ 
Pfeffer,  Borodin,  aud  others,  and  gives  a  summary  of  the  present  views 
regarding  the  function  of  asparagin  in  germination.  He  agrees  with 
the  theories  advanced  by  Schulze  rather  than  those  of  Pfeflfer.  Schnlzes 
experiments  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  748)  were  made  with  lupines,  which  are  rich 
in  nitrogenous  substances  and  poor  in  carbohydrates. 
.  The  author  made  experiments  similar  to  those  of  Schulze  with  Fw« 
sativaj  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  carbohydrates,  i.  <?.,  40  per 
cent.  Experiments  were  also  made  to  determine  whether  regeneratioD 
of  asparagin  into  protein  is  i>ossible  without  the  action  of  light  when 
carbohydrates  are  supplied  artificially,  and  to  study  the  influence  of 
'calcium  salts  on  the  decomposition  of  protein  in  germination. 

The  results  of  the  author's  experiments  are  discussed  at  length.  The 
principal  conclusions  reached  were  the  following: 

Asi)aragiu  is  formed  in  germinating  seeds  without  regard  to  the 
amount  or  kind  of  carbohydrates  present.  Supplying  the  germinating 
seed  with  carbohydrates  by  artificial  means  did  not  cause  regeneration 
of  asparagin  to  protein.  The  distribution  of  asparagin  in  the  germi- 
nating plant  is  not  such  as  would  be  expecte<l  if  it  were  formed  in  the 
cotyledons  and  consumed  at  the  i)oint  of  growth.  Hence  it  appears 
improbable  that  asparagin  serves  for  the  transportation  and  regenera 
tion  of  protein,  as  Pfeflfer  teaches.  In  the  author's  opinion  Boussin- 
gault's  view  is  more  in  accordance  with  facts.  He  believed  that  aspar- 
agin is  formed  in  the  etiolated  plant  as  a  decomposition  product  in  the 
same  way  that  urea  is  formed  in  the  animal  organism.  FonnitrogeDOTis 
substances  are  not  without  infiueuce  on  the  decomposition  of  protein  in 
the  plant.    They  retard  it,  as  is  the  case  m  the  animal  organism. 

The  theory  tha^  carbohydrates  are  oxidation  products  of  protein,  in 
the  author's  opinion  lacks  proof.  Calcium  salts  accelerate  the  decom- 
position of  protein  in  germination.  The  protein  in  etiolated  and  normal 
plants  contains  practically  the  same  nitrogenous  compounds  in  diflferent 
proportions. — P.  fireman. 

Report  of  the  botanist,  P.  H.  Mell  {Alabaina  College  Sta.  RpU  1895, 
pp.  9-14). — The  additions  made  to  the  botanical  department  during 
the  year  in  the  way  of  instruments  and  the  like  are  mentioned,  and  the 
seeds  planted  in  the  botanical  garden  during  the  season  are  enumerated 
by  varieties.    ISeed  of  Kagi  millet  {Elevsine  corocana),  Eodo  millet 
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{Paapalum  Hcrohimlatum)^  new  Japanese  buckwheat,  and  of  some  of 
the  best  forms  of  cotton  secured  by  crossing  were  diatributed  among  the 
farmers  of  the  State.  A  table  gives  results  of  the  same  varieties  sent 
to  the  farmers  when  grown  at  the  station. 

Concerning  the  systematic  botany  and  geographical  distrllmtion  of  the 
Pomacese,  V.  Folgner  (Inaug,  hist,  Bre^lau,  1897,  pp,  46). 

Concerning  a  new  species  of  Micromycetes,  F.  Tognini  (Rend,  Real.  Inst.  Lam- 
bardj  2.  «er.,  29  (1896),  pp.  4;  aba.  in  Bot.  Centr.  Bl,  70  (1897),  Xo.  5jp.  lC8).~AcreniO' 
nulla  verrucosa  is  described  as  a  new  species.  It  was  found  abimdaut  on  culms  aud 
sheaths  of  wheat  and  oats  and  is  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  disease  of  those  cereals. 

Contribntions  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genus  Carex,  G. KrKENTHAL  (Mitt. 
thuringer  hot.  Ver.,  n.  ser.,  10  (1897),  pp.  34-41;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl,  70  (1897),  Xo.  6-7, 
pp.  214,  ^'iJ).— Several  new  forms  and  hybrids  are  described. 

A  preliminary  list  of  Alabama  fungi,  L.  M.  rNDKRWooi)  and  F.  8.  Eakle  (Ala- 
bama College  Sta.BuhSO,  pp.  118-283,  -YT//).— An  liistorical  sketch  of  the  study  of 
fungi  in  Alabama  and  a  list  of  works  and  papers  treating  of  fungi  oc<-urring  in  tbe 
State  precede  the  list  of  fungi.  The  list  gives  the  fungus  with  its  host  plants  and 
the  county  where  the  fungus  was  colleeted,  the  date  of  collection,  and  the  name  of 
the  collector.  Suggestions  to  collectors  of  fleshy  fungi,  a  synopsis  of  the  Ajraricaceje, 
and  a  host  index  are  appended. 

The  preservation  of  fungi  (Ztschr.  Xahr.  Vntersuch.  u.  Hyg.,  11  (1S97),  Xo.  11, 
pp.l7'i,  176). — A  brief  account  of  a  method  sugl^ested  by  Tschireh. 

Recent  researches  on  the  tubercles  and  nodnles  of  leguminous  plants  and 
on  their  relations  to  the  plants,  C.  Naudin  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  01  (1897),  J  I,  Xo.  £7, 
pp.  46^1). 

Alinit,  a  new  bacterial  preparation  said  to  enable  cereals  to  use  the  nitrogen 
of  the  air  (D<ic/.  landw.  Presse,  24  (1897),  No.  So'  p.  516). — A  note  concftrning  the 
discovery  of  the  bacterium  and  ^he  use  and  manufacture 'of  the  preparation. 

On  the  decomposition  of  albuminoid  substances  and  on  the  formation  of 
Asparagin  and  glutamin  in  geminating  plants,  £.  Schulze  (Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897), 
Xo.  63,  pp.  62r>-62S). 

On  the  assimilative  tissue  of  stems  deprived  of  leaves,  A.  Boikivant  ( Compi. 
Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  1S5  (1897),  Xo.  6,  pp.  368-370). 

The  physiology  of  phosphorescence,  F.  Kutsciikr  (Ztschr.  phifsioJ.  Chem.,  23, 
Xo.  2,  pp.  109-114,  pi.  1). — ^The  author  describes  the  fungus  causing  phosphorescence 
on  wood. 

On  the  bulbs  of  orchids,  Leclskc  du  Sablon  (Compt.  Rend.  J  cad.  Set.  Paris, 
ISo  (1897),  Xo.  2,  pp.  134-136). 

On  the  replacement  of  the  principal  root  by  a  radicle  among  dicotyledons, 
A.  BoiRlVANT  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Pans,  Ijr,  (1897),  Xo.  2,  pp.  136-139). 

Nitrogen  and  forest  vegetation,  L.  (jrandkau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  61  (1897),  II, 
Xo.  S7,  pp.  411,  412). 

Variations  of  the  lower  fungi  under  the  influeace  of  media,  J.  Ray  (Compt. 
Rend,  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  125  (1897),  Xo.  3,  pp.  19S,  194). 

FERMENTATION— BACTEEIOLOGT. 

An  aerobic  denitrifler  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  M.  Egunov 
(Zap.  KovO'Alexandri  Inst.  Sehk.  Khoz.  Lyesor.  [Mem,  Imt,  Agron.  et 
For.  Notvo- Alexandria]^  9  (1895),  pp.  25-39).— Br6aV  has  rei)orte(l 
^tadies  on  the  reduction  of  nitrates  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  reach- 
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iug  tbe  couclusioii  that  this  redaction  is  dae  to  an  aerobic  fermeDt 
brought  iu  with  the  seeds,  which  develops  at  the  expense  of  the  organic 
matter  extracted  from  the  seeds  by  the  water  ased.  These  reducing 
agents  not  only  utilize  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water,  but  also  that 
of  the  nitric  acid. 

In  continuation  and  extension  of  the  work  of  Breal,  the  author 
undertook  (1)  to  determine  whether  nitrates  are  reduced  under  free 
access  of  air  and  to  what  form  are  they  finally  reduced,  and  (2)  to  iso- 
late the  ferment  from  the  plant  and  study  it  in  pure  cultures.  The? 
results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

(1)  The  reduction  of  the  nitrates  in  the  germination  of  seeds  (Gram- 
inea»,  Cruciferje,  and  Legumiiiosje)  to  nitrons  acid  and  ammonia  is  dae 
to  microorganisms. 

(2)  A  denitrifying  aerobic  microcJrganism  is  associated  with  the 
seeds  and  lives  at  the  expense  of  the  water  soluble  substances  of  the 
seed  coat  and  the  chaff. 

(3)  This  aerobic  microorganism  can  be  isolated  by  the  ordinary 
bacteriological  methods  and  occurs  in  fresh  cultures  almost  exclusively 
in  the  form  of  a  Diplo  bacillus,  very  quick  in  its  movements^  and 
quickly  liquefying  gelatin  in  plate  cultures. 

(4)  In  artificial  cultures  it  may  live  in  the  presence  of  only  dextrose 
and  nitrates  (besides  inorganic  salts),  although  an  addition  of  a  smaD 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  substances  (bouillon)  is  very  favorable  to  its 
growth. 

^5)  The  reduction  of  nitrates  in  artificial  media  is  so  rapid  that  it  can 
only  be  explained  on  bacteriological  grounds. 

(6)  The  redqction  of  nitric  acid  in  pure  cultures  of  the  organism 
passes  through  the  nitrous  acid  stage,  but  continues  until  free  nitrogen 
is  formed. 

(7)  That  the  organism  is  acTobic  is  proved  very  clearly  by  its  growth 
in  various  nutritive  media  and  by  its  feeble  growth  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen. 

(8)  On  gelatin  with  nitrates  it  grows  for  a  long  time  without  liquefy- 
ing. Liquefaction  takes  place  after  .20  days,  beginning  from  the  top 
and  slowly  proceeding  into  the  depth  of  the  media.  This  peculiar 
growth  gives  reason  to  suppose  that  denitrification  is  a  ch^nical 
process. 

(9)  A  complete  account  of  the  products  of  the  life  activity  of  the 
bacillus  is  impossible  as  yet. — p.  fireman. 

Bacteria  of  horse  manure  and  their  physiological  rdle  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  manure,  Severin  {Trudi  Imp,  Voln.  Ecm. 
Obshch,  Akklim.  Zhivotnikh  i  RaateniiyO  {1895),pp. — ). — The  author  sac- 
ceeded  in  separating  26  species  of  bacteria  trom  manure,  of  which  24 
were  aerobic  and  2  anaerobic.  Of  the  latter  one  proved  to  be  a  micro- 
organism ca[)able  of  producing  tetanus.  Parallel  experitneuts  were 
carried  out  on  the  decomposition  of  manure,  on  the  one  hand,  without 
the  participation  of  microorganisms  under  the  iufluence  of  air  alooei 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  participation  of  microorganisms.  The 
results  indicate  that  the  decomposition  of  the  manure  was  almost 
exclusively  d"e  to  the  activity  of  the  bacteria,  and  in  but  an  insig- 
nificant degree  to  direct  oxidation.  Artificial  elevation  of  the  temper- 
ature to  50  to  56^  C,  while  intensifying  the  purely  chemical  process 
of  oxidation  of  the  manure  three  and  a  half  times,  greatly  depressed 
tbe  life  activity  of  the  microorganisms,  and  thus  weakened  oxidation 
due  to  their  action  seven  and  a  half  times.  In  all  these  experiments 
mixtures  of  3  kinds  of  bacteria  were  used.  Each  culture  when  used 
separately  exhibited  considerably  less  oxidizing  power  than  the  mix- 
ture of  the  three. — p.  fireman. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  ana'erobiosis,  ^.  Chudiakow 
(Izr.  MoaJcov,  SelsJc,  Inst,  [Ann.  Agron,  Inst  Moscou]^  2  {1896)j  pp.  l- 
llfi). — From  the  results  of  an  extensive  experimental  investigation  on 
this  subject  the  author  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :  Oxygen 
exerts  a  decidedly  germicidal  effect  on  the  anaerobic  bacteria  only  under 
the  condition  of  relatively  protracted  action.  If  the, action  is  not  pro- 
tracted fermentation  is  checked,  but  none  except  the  weaker  organisms 
are  killed.  In  none  of  the  media  used  did  the  anaerobic  bacteria  develop 
with  an  unlimited  excess  of  air.  In  media  containing  not  more  than 
0.5  i)er  cent  of  oxygen  the  anaerobic  bacteria  may  absorb  oxygen  in 
the  process  of  respiration  without  injury.  By  successive  cultures  with 
gradually  increasing  amounts  of  oxygen  purely  anaerobic  bacteria  may 
be  so  modified  that  they  can  thrive  in  atmospheres  containing  amounts 
of  oxygen  which  would  originally  have  proved  fatal.  Aerobic  and  anae- 
robic bacteria  may  simultaneously  exist  under  an  atmospheric  pressure 
of  5  to  10  mm. — p.  fireman. 

Bacteria  in  soil,  air,  and  water  at  Ultuna,  Sweden.  A.  Lagervall  {Rpt.  Ultuna 
Aijr.  Inst  ISBft,  Falun,  1896,  pp.  10-48). 

On  the  oxidizing  action  of  manganese  salts  and  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  oxydases,  G.  Bertkaxd  (Compt.  Bend,  Aoad.  Sci,  Paris,  124  {1897),  No.  24,  pp. 
13.'*o^l3o8). 

Bactericidal  action  of  tannin,  6.  Goegg  (Ann,  Microgr.,  9  (1897),  pp.  49-144;  aba. 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [_London'\,  1897,  No.  3,  p.  239). — Bacilhts  anthracis,  B.  pyocya- 
neus,  B.  coli  communis j  B.  prodigosus,  and  Staphylococcus  aureus  were  studied  lu  cop- 
Dection  with  different  strengths  of  the  tannins,  aspidospcr tannic,  coffee-tannic, 
catechu  tannic,  kino-tannic,  gallic,  rhatany-tannic,  and  tannic  acids.  Aspidosper- 
tannic  acid  is  more  bactericidal  than  officinal  tannin,  and  explains  the  remarkable 
tanning  properties  of  Quebracho  Colorado  from  which  it  is  obtained.  Kiuo-tannic 
acid  is  more  powerful  than  the  kinos  themselves.  Bacillus  pyocyaneus  and  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus  are  killed  by  rbatany -tannic  acid.  Spore-forming  bacteria 
are  little  affected  by  tannin. 

Z05L0GY. 

The  birds  of  Colorado,  W.  W.  Gooke  {Colorado  Sta.  Bui,  37,  pp. 
3-143). — After  a  brief  introduction,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  species  and  varieties  of  birds  known  to  occur  in  Colorado  is  3G0, 
of  which  228  breed  there]  that  the  basis  of  the  avifauna  of  tbe  State  ia 
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formed  by  the  species  which  range  over  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
and  of  those  that  are  most  abundant  in  the  middle  west;  and  that  to 
these  are  added  the  distinctively  eastern  species,  such  as  the  bobolink, 
phoBbe,  bluebird,  and  Baltimore  oriole;  the  western  species,  the  dwarf 
hermit  thrush,  Grace's  warbler,  golden-crowned  sparrow,  and  the  black 
swift;  the  northern  forms,  the  Holboell  grebe,  arctic  tern,  liarleqain 
duck,  Barrow's  golden  eye,  and  some  think  more  than  20  truly  southern 
species  occurring  as  stragglers;  and  that  of  accidental  visitors  noted 
there  are  3  varieties  of  surf  ducks  and  specimens  of  the  English 
Sa^icola  cenanthey  Bendire's  thrasher,  an  olivaceous  flycatcher,  a  white- 
winged  dove,  a  white  ibis,  a  roseate  spoonbill,  and  a  scarlet  ibis;  and, 
after  a  few  remarks  on  the  geographical  and  meteorological  features  of 
the  State,  on  the  ornithological  work  previously  done  there,  etc.,  a 
classified  list  of  the  birds  of  the  State  is  given;  then  another  showing 
dates  of  arrival,  etc. ;  a  bibliography  of  Colorado  ornithology  is  given 
and  a  history  of  Colorado  ornithology  briefly  discussed,  and  finally  a 
systematic  annotated  list  of  the  birds  of  the  State  is  given.  Following 
all  is  a  comprehensive  index. 

Economic  ornithology:  Birds  in  their  relation  to  man,  W.  Stoke  (iSciail 
Jm€i\  SuppL,  4S  (1897),  No.  1116,  pp,  1783S,  17836).— This  is  condensed  from  a  lecture 
delivered  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Science.  The  lectarer  speaks  of  the  bene- 
fits that  man  derives  from  birds,  of  birds  as  the  farmer's  friends  and  as  his  enemies, 
and  of  man's  iDfluence  on  bird  life^  and  finally  makes  a  plea  for  the  protection  of  our 
feathered  friends.  He  states  that  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  from  700  to 
1,000  birds  to  every  square  mile  of  rural  district,  and  that,  supposing  each  bird  wonld 
eat  50  larvio  per  day,  the  birds  of  Pennsylvania  would  consume  1,760,000,000  insects 
each  day,  or  a  number  that  might  have  eaten  up  176,000  acres  of  grass. 

Methods  in  economic  ornithology,  with  special  refarence  to  the  cat  bM  I 
S.  D.  JUDi)  (Amer.  Nat.,  SI  (1897),  Xo.  865,  pp.  892-S97).  j 

Birds  considered  useful  to  agriculture  and  sylviculture  and  meaanres  fat  \ 
their  protection,  S.  Longchamps  (Bapports  Preliminaires  Se  Congrta  Intemat.  d'Jfr^  \ 
Bruxelles,  1895,  pp.  57-75). — The  insectivorous  birds  are  listed,  and  a  brief  bibliog-  | 
raphy  of  works  relating  to  useful  and  injurious  animals  in  Belgium  is  given. 

Insectivorous  birds  of  New  South  Wales  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  S  (18$?).  I 
No.  1,  pp,  25-87).  \ 

Food  of  woodpeckers  and  flycatchers,  A.  J.  Cook  (Auk,  18  (1896),  pp.  85,  86).  \ 

Feeding  habits  of  the  English  sparrow  and  crow,  S.  D.  Jcdd  (Auk,  IS  (189^)^  | 
pp.  2S5-2S9). 

The  common  lapwing  plover  or  peewit  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [L<mdon'\,  4  (1897),  3V 
Ij  pp.  11-18,  fig.  1). — It  is  stated  tbat  no  other  bird  is  so  beneficial  to  cultivators  as 
tbe  common  lapwing  (  Vanellus  crialatus  vulgaris). 

Titmice  (Paridae)  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Londow],  4  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  S7~S:S,figB.  S).-k 
popular  brief  account  of  the  crested  titmouse  (Par us  criaialus),  coal  titmouse  (P.  aterK 
marsh  titmouse  (P.  pahtstrh),  great  titmouse  (P.  major),  blue  titmouse  (P.  ocpruleus). 
and  lung-tailed  titmouse  (P.  caudatue). 

Structure  of  the  cutaneous  glands  of  the  larvae  of  Ocnexia  dispar,  N.  U. 
Kg  u  LAG  LINE  (Ann.  A  gran.  Inst.  Moscou,  S  (1897),  No.  l,pp.  liS-18,pl.  1). — In  RnssisB; 
French  resume.  The  cutaneous  glands  of  the  ninth  to  the  tenth  segment  are  deseribed 
in  detail.  Each  gland  is  only  a  gigantic  cell  with  a  ramified  nucleus.  Their  con- 
duits are  clothed  internally  with  a  chitinous  layer. 

How  the  common  garden  snail  is  spread  about,  W.  S.  Campbell  (Agr.  Cr«s. 
New  South  Wale9,  8  (1897),  No.  £,  p.  115). 
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METEOEOLOGT. 

Meteorological  observations  at  the  botanic  gardens  of  British 
Guiana  (Rpt  AgL  Work  Botanic  Gardens,  ld93-'*95j  pp.  ^2-9), — Data  are 
^ven  for  observations  on  rainfall,  sunshine,  and  composition  of  rain  for 
3  years  (1893-'95),  and  for  comparison  the  rainfall  during  each  month 
for  16  years  (1880-'95)  is  tabulated.  The  principal  data  are  summarized 
in  the  following  table : 

Meteorological  summary. 


1893.        1894. 


1895. 


Total  ndnfalKin.) 135.240     85.350  82.5fl0 

MaomonihljUii.) •  11.270       7.110  6.880 

ChloriB in r»iii  water  (mg. per  liter) 3.154'    3.C16  4. 1S7 

Kltn^n  wammonia  in  rain  water  (mg.  per  liter) .068        .045  i  .065 

Ktrofen  w  niUatea)  In  rain  water  (mg.  per  liter) .066'      .041'  .2;i7 


The  5  years  ending  with  189  i  was  a  period  of  excessive  rainfall,  the 
annaal  precipitation  varying  from  109.6G  in.  to  135.34  in.  (1893).  In 
1894  the  rainfall  dropped  to  85.35  in.,  which  represents  more  nearly  the 
Bonnal  precipitation  of  the  region.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  carried 
down  in  the  rain  water  varied  from  1.63  lbs.  per  acre  m  1894  to  5.50  lbs. 
in  1895.  The  data  reported  show  that  the  seasons  during  this  period 
(lS93-U5)were  very  unfavorable  to  field  experiments. 

The  resnlts  of  meteorological  observations  in  Mandchonria 
and  Burronnding  regions,  M.  Venukoff  (Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  Sci, 
ParU,  124  (1897),  No.  34,  pp.  1403-1404).^Mandchoi\Tiei  is  comprised 
within  the  same  limits  of  latitude  as  France,  but  it  has  a  climate  more 
like  that  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  of  Russia.  In  fact,  the 
winters  are  colder  than  those  of  these  regions,  although  the  summers 
are  sufficiently  warm  to  ripen  the  grape,  which  can  not  be  grown  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  In  July  the  isothermal  line,  24^  C,  passes 
throngh  Perpignan  in  France,  44°  latitude,  and  through  Bodount^  in 
Mandchonria,  4o<^  latitude.  There  is  considerable  rainfall  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  On  account  of  the  influence  of  the  Japan  Sea  the 
rainfall  is  largest  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  In  winter  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  is  from  the  NorthwCvSt,  in  summer 
from  the  South  and  the  South-Southeast.  In  the  former  case  the  wind 
is  cold  and  dry^  in  the  latter  hot  and  moist. 

WATER—SOILS. 

On  the  composition  of  drainage  waters,  P.  P.  Deh^.rain  {Compt. 
Rend,  Acad.  8ei.  PariSj  125  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  209-213).— The  results  of 
examinations  of  the  drainage  water  from  the  vegetation  boxes  at  the 
Orignon  station  during  two  years  are  summarized  as  follows:  The 
amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  unfertilized  fallow  soil  was  found  during 
wet  years  to  be  as  high  as  200  kg.  per  hectare  (180  lbs.  per  acre),  rep 
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resenting  1,250  kg.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  exceeding  the  reqairements 
of  the  most  exhausting  crops.  Soils  bearing  crops  produced  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  nitrates,  because  tlie  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
plants  dried  out  the  soil  so  completely  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
moisture  for  active  nitrification.  When  rain  was  very  abundant, 
however,  such  soils  even  without  fertilizer  j)roduced  good  crops,  vrhicli 
contained  more  nitrogen  than  was  found  to  be  nitrified  in  the  fallow 
soils. 

The  experiments  show  that  although  a  large  proportion  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  soils  is  in  an  inert  form,  the  nitric  ferments  are  capable,  if 
assisted  by  sufficient  moisture,  of  converting  this  inert  nitrogen  into 
available  form  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  supply  the  demands  of  the 
largest  crops. 

VariationB  in  the  temperature  at  the  surface  of  soils  of  differ- 
ent character,  J.  Joubert  {Compt  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  ParUj  124  {1897), 
JVo.  ^i,  pp.  1405, 1406). — Observations  were  made  in  the  park  of  Mont- 
souris  on  the  temperature  of  the  air  above  (1)  the  naked  soil  covered 
with  river  sandj  (2)  asphalted  soil,  (3)  soil  paved  with  wood,  (4)  soil 
paved  with  stones,  and  (5)  sward.  The  annual  averages  were  practi- 
cally the  same  in  each  case.  In  summer  the  temperature  above  the 
wood  i)avement  was  greater  than  that  above  the  sward,  the  mean  dif 
ference  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  being  1.4^.  In  winter, 
however,  there  was  practically  no  ditterence,  although  snow  remained 
much  longer  on  the  wood  pavement  than  on  the  sward.  The  temx>era- 
ture  above  the  asphalted  soil  was  lower  during  the  summer  than  that 
above  the  wood  pavement,  the  average  excess  over  that  above  the 
sward  being  only  1.2o.  In  winter,  however,  there  was  still  an  excess, 
amounting  to  about  O.io.  The  temperature  above  the  stone  pavement 
and  the  bare  soil  was  only  0.9^  higher  than  that  above  the  sward  in 
summer,  and  the  same  was  true  for  the  stone  pavement  during  the 
winter.  The  temperature  above  the  naked  soil  in  winter,  however,  was 
from  0.1  to  0.2^  lower  than  that  above  the  sward.  In  the  fall  the  dif- 
ferences were  very  slight.  In  the  spring  the  temperatures  above  all  of 
the  soils  were  from  0.5  to  O.G^  lower  than  that  above  the  sward.  The 
smallest  variations  in  temperature  occurred  during  all  seasons  above 
the  stone  pavement;  the  greatest  during  the  hot  months  above  the 
wood  pavement,  and  during  the  cold  months  above  the  asphalt.  Occa- 
sionally toward  the  end  of  winter  the  naked  soil  showed  the  maximQm 
variation.  During  all  seasons  the  diurnal  variation  in  temperature 
was  greater  above  the  sward  than  above  the  other  soils,  the  difference 
being  especially  marked  in  the  spring. 

Soil  investigations,  J.  E.  Payne  (Colorado  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, pp.  18^ 
184). — A  brief  account  is  given  of  the  digging  of  holes  3  ft.  deep  every 
5  rods  each  way  over  a  portion  of  the  experimental  grounds  of  the 
llainbelt  Substation  for  the  puri)ose  of  observing  the  character  and 
variations 'of  the  different  types  of  soil.  Microscoi)ic  and  chemical 
examinations  of  samples  of  soil  taken  in  this  way  have  been  began  aud 
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"it  is  hox)ed  that  before  another  crop  is  planted  a  part  of  the  field  may 
be  examined  more  in  detail  so  as  to  enable  us  to  map  the  strata  in 
sections  showing  their  undalations.'' 

An  accoant  is  also  given  of  observations  by  the  method  of  HUgard 
and  Loughridge^  on  the  capillary  rise  of  water  in  colnmus  of  common 
mulatto  sandy  soil,  black  adobe,  and  "gopher  clay,"  the  last  of  these 
containing  particles  "  so  fine  that  they  appeared  as  mere  specks  when 
examined  with  a  microscoi)e  which  magnifies  340  diameters."  Tabular 
data  show  that  at  the  end  of  90  days  the  water  had  risen  63  in.  in  the 
gopher  clay,  43  in.  in  the  mulatto  soil,  and  37J  in.  in  the  adobe,  and 
was  still  rising. 

Snbsoiling,  X.  E.  Hansen  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui  54,  pp.  :^i).—The 
experiences  with  subsoiling  at  several  experiment  stations  in  the  North- 
west and  on  a  number  of  farms  in  South  Dakota,  Nebraska;  and 
Minnesota  are  given.  The  subsoiling  experiments  being  conducted  at 
the  station  are  as  yet  inconclusive.  « 

Wheat  and  oats  on  subsoiled  plats  showed  a  greater  resistance  to 
hot  winds,  but  lodged  more  readily  in  hot,  sultry  weather  than  the 
grain  on  unsubsoiled  plats.  In  a  potato  and  a  corn  experiment,  the 
increase  of  yield  of  subsoiled  plats  over  uusnbsoiled  plats  was  25  per 
cent  and  11  per  cent,  respectively.  The  rainfall  during  the  season  was 
ade(|nate  and  none  of  the  plats  suffered  greatly  from  drought,  so  that 
the  exact  benefits  from  subsoiling  could  not  be  determined. 

An  experiment  with  tomatoes  was  conducted  as  a  variety  test  of 
early  varieties  and  as  a  subsoiling  test.  In  9  cases  out  of  22,  the 
tomatoes  on  subsoiled  laud  were  later  than  those  on  surface  plowed 
land.  In  6  cases  they  were  earlier  and  in  7  cases  no  difference  was 
perceptible.  In  15  cases  the  yield  was  in  favor  of  subsoiling,  while  in 
the  other  7  tlie  crop  was  larger  from  the  unsubsoiled  plats.  Early  Ruby 
was  the  most  productive,  both  on  subsoiled  and  unsubsoiled  land.  As 
other  very  early  varieties,  Earliest  of  All,  Hubbard  Early,  and  Bond 
Early  Minnesota  are  mentioned. 

The  results  of  experiments  with  beans,  rutabagas,  carrots,  and  cab- 
bages are  given.  The  author  suggests  that  further  experiments  are 
needed  to  determine  the  effects  of  subsoiling. 

Water  analyses,  A.  A.  Pbrhons  (Florida  Sta.  Rpt.  1890, pp.  55-74).— Analyses  with 
reference  to  sanitary  condition  are  given  of  15  samples  of  water,  with  directions  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  results  of  analyses,  and  some  sngge.stions  regarding  the 
locating  of  a  well. 

The  fertility  of  soil  in  general  and  of  Russian  soils  in  particular,  S.  Bogda^o  v 
{Sehk,  Khoz.  Lyeaov,,  183  {1896) ^  pp.  1073-1184). 

A  treatise  on  rocks,  rock-'weatherin&  and  soUs,  G.  P.  Merrill  (New  York :  The 
Maemillan  Co,  lAmdon:  Maomillan  <f  Co.  Ltd.,  1897 y  XX,  411  pp.,  ^5 ph.,  4.:'  Jitjs.).— 
"In  the  work  here  presented  the  writer  has  endeavored  to  bring  together  in  system- 
atic form  the  results  of  several  years'  stuily  of  the  phenomena  attendant  upon 
rock  degeneration  and  soil  formation.     Although  beginning  with  a  discussion  of 


>CaUfomia  Sta.  Rpt.  1893-^94,  p.  70  (E.  S.  R.,  6, 790). 
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rocks  and  rock-forming  minerals;  the  work  must  bo  considered  in  no  sense  a  petrology 
as  this  word  is  commonly  used.  What  is  here  given  relative  to  the  origin,  structare, 
and  composition  of  rock  masses  is  regarded  as  an  essential  introduction  to  the  chap- 
ters on  rock- weathering." 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts  as  follows:  (1)  The  constituents,  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  mode  of  occurrence  of  rocks;  (2)  kinds  of  rocks;  (3)  the 
weathering  of  rocks;  (4)  transportation  and  redeposition  of  rock  debris,  and  (5) 
the  *^  regolith."  The  plan  of  treatment  is  simple  and  natural,  and  leads  the  reader 
easily  from  a  consideration  of  the  original  rocks  through  the  various  stages  of  their 
disintegration  and  decomposition,  and  the  transportation  of  rock  debris  to  the 
formation  and  characteristirs  of  soils. 

In  the  part  dealing  with  weathering  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  chemical  action 
of  water;  the  mochanieul  action  of  water  and  ice;  and  the  action  of  plants  and 
animals,  including  nitrifying  organisms,  are  discussed  in  detail.  A  valuable 
feature  of  the  work  is  a  special  chapter  based  largely  upon  original  work  by  the 
author  on  the  chemical  and  microscopical  character  of  the  material  resulting  from 
the  weathering  of  rocks  in  place.  This  work  is  especially  valuable  in  bringing  out 
the  changes  in  composition  which  the  material  of  soils  has  undergone  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  weathering  and  leaching. 

The  most  important  chapter  from  the  agricultural  standpoint  is  that  devoted  to 
^'regolith."  This  term  is  used  to  include  not  only  the  soil,  subsoil,  and  residual 
products  of  decomposition,  but  also  the  alluvial,  icolian,  and  glacial  deposits.  The 
petrographical  characters  and  conditions  of  the  formation  of  the  various  deposits 
included  in  the  regolith  are  described  and  the  chemical  nature,  mineral  composition, 
physical  condition,  weight,  kinds  and  classification,  color,  and  age  of  soils  are  briefly 
discussed,  as  well  as  the  eti'ect  of  plant  and  animal  life  on  soils. 

It  is  liolieved  that  this  work  will  ])rove  of  great  value  to  agricultural  students  and 
investigators  because  it  is  both  comprehensive  and  suggestive,  and  treats  many 
phases  of  the  subject  of  the  origin,  formation,  and  characteristics  of  soil,  especially 
the  character,  processes,  and  results  of  weathering,  which  have  heretofore  been 
more  or  less  neglected;  and  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  special  studies  and  treatises 
on  the  soil  in  its  agricultural  relations.  For  an  interesting  review  of  the  work  see 
Saturej  60  {1897),  No,  1440,  pp,  97, 98. 

The  cultivation  of  the  »oU,  P.  P.  Dkh^rain  {Ann,  Agron,,  gS  {1897),  No.  5,  pp. 
£16-229).— Second  paper. 

The  relation  between  the  ynderground  and  the  cultivated  soil,  A.  Hkllakd 
{Tidsskr.  n^reke  Landhr.,  4  {1897),  pp.  145-161). 

On  subsoil  plowing,  O.  Grotknfelt  (Ow  Alfplojning.  Mustiala  {Finland),  189.% 
pp.  10). 

FERTILIZERS. 

BzpQriments  with  fertilizers  {SeUh.  Khoz.  Lyesov.y  1S3  (7896),  pp. 
1229-123X). — The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  determine  the 
influence  of  lupines  grown  with  artificial  fertilizers  and  plowed  under 
9S  green  manure  on  the  yield  of  wheat.  The  experiments  were  carried 
out  on  plats  of  172J  square  yards  each,  tests  of  each  fertilizer  combi- 
nation being  made  in  duplicate.  The  fertilizers  were  applied  in  amounts 
furnishing  53  lbs.  of  potash,  35.5  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  53  of  nitrogen 
per  acre.  The  lupines  were  planted  May  5  and  plowed  under  August  5. 
Wheat  was  sowed  September  2.  The  quantity  of  green  manure  plowed 
und^r  was  determined  by  weighing  the  lupines  (tops  and  roots)  on  a 
plat  of  the  same  size  as  those  used  in  the  experiments  (172J  square 
yards).  The  yield  of  green  lupines  varied  from  34,974.65  lbs.  to 
$8^529,39  lbs,  per  acre. 
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The  yields  of  wheat  straw  on  the  different  plats  varied  from  2,807.45 
to  3,774.74  lbs.  and  the  grain  from  1,530.20  to  2,230.28  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  average  weight  of  a  bushel  of  grain  was  52  lbs.  of  100  grains 
3.8  gm. 

The  data  reported  show  that  the  greatest  yield  of  grain  as  well  as 
straw  was  obtained  where  the  wheat  was  sowed  on  the  fallow  ground 
manured  with  kainit,  superphosphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda.  Th()  next 
highest  yield  was  obtained  on  the  plat  receiving  green  manure  in  addi- 
tion to  superphosphate.  Then  follow  in  order  the  plats  receiving  (1) 
green  manure  and  bone  meal;  (2)  green  manure,  kainit,  and  Thomas 
8lag;  and  (3)  green  manure  with  barnyard  manure.  'The  best  grain 
was  obtained  from  the  plats  without  green  manure,  but  with  kainit, 
superphosphate,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  and  from  the  plats  with  green 
manure  and  barnyard  manure. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  use  of  lupines  as  a  green  manure 
was  profitable  only  in  conjunction  with  superphospate  and  bone  meal. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  in  1894  with  the  result  that  the  largest 
yield  was  again  obtained  from  the  fallow  plat  without  green  manure, 
but  the  second  highest  yield  was  obtained  from  the  pliit  receiving  greeii 
manure  and  barnyard  manure,  the  plats  with  green  manure  and  super- 
phosx)hate  and  green  manure  and  bone  meal  following  in  order.  As  in 
the  previous  year,  only  superphosphate  and  bone  meal  were  profitable 
in  connection  with  the  green  manure. — p.  fireman. 

Experiments  with  mineral  fertilizers,  M.  Podobted  (Selsk.  Khoz. 
Lyesor.j  182  (1896)^  pp.  899-910), — The  experiments  were  carried  out  on 
the  fields  and  meadows  of  the  Goretski  Experimental  Farm  in  the 
years  1893, 1894,  and  1895. 

Gypsum,  phospho- gypsum,  and  kainit  were  applied  to  clover  and 
timothy  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  The  experiment  occupied  four 
2.7-acre  plats,  one  of  which  received  135  lbs.  gypsum  per  acre,  one  135 
lbs.  phospho-gypsum  per  acre,  and  the  other  160  lbs.  kainit  per  acre, 
while  the  fourth  plat  was  left  unfertilized.  These  fertilizers  produced 
a  marked  efi'ect  on  the  clover  during  the  first  and  second  seasons,  but 
the  effect  during  the  second  season  was  less  marked  than  during  the  first. 
Kainit  was  most  effective  during  the  first  year,  followed  by  phospho- 
gypsum  and  gypsum  in  the  order  named ;  but  during  the  second  season 
phospho-gypsum  was  more  effective  than  kainit  and  much  more  so  than 
gypsum.  There  was  little  difference  between  the  results  of  kainit  and 
phospho-gypsum  in  the  first  year,  but  on  the  whole  phospho-gyjjsum 
was  the  most  profitable  application. 

In  1893,  1894,  and  1895  one  1.35-acre  plat  of  spring  wheat,  grown 
after  clover,  was  fertilized  with  535  lbs.  per  acre  of  phosphorite  and 
another  with  266  lbs.  per  acre  of  superphosphate.  A  check  i)lat  was 
left  unmanured.  The  phosphorite  improved  only  the  quality  of  the 
grain,  but  when  barley  was  grown  on  the  i)lat  the  next  year  the  quality 
was  improved  and  the  yield  increased.  The  superphosphate  pro- 
duced a  marked  effect  on  the  spring  wheat,  but  its  influence  on  the 
barley  crop  the  next  year  was  slight.  Both  applications  proved 
unprofitable. 
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Steamed  bone  meal  containing  4.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  24  pei 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  bone  meal  deprived  of  organic  matter, 
with  0.5  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  35  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  were 
applied  to  barley,  the  former  in  1895  and  the  latter  in  1894  aud  1895. 
In  each  case  304  lbs.  per  acre  of  bone  meal  was  applied  to  1.35-acre  plats. 
A  check  plat  was  left  for  comparison.  The  bone  meal  with  0.5  per  cent 
of  nitrogen  had  very  little  effect,  only  somewhat  bettering  the  quality 
of  the  grain,  while  the  meal  with  the  larger  nitrogen  content  increased 
the  yield.  The  bone  meal  deprived  of  organic  matter  produced  a 
favorable  effect  on  the  oat  crop  the  following  season.  Neither  fer- 
tilizer proved  profitable.  In  1894  and  1895,  four  i^^-acre  plats  of  fallow 
ground  growing  a  mixture  of  vetches  and  oats  were  manured  witb 
various  fertilizers.  The  first  plat  received  16,000  lbs.  of  sheep  manure 
per  acre;  the  second  600  lbs.  of  phosphorite  and  240  lbs.  of  kainit  jm 
acre;  the  third  8,000  lbs.  of  sheep  manure,  300  lbs.  phosphorite,  and 
120  lbs.  kainit  per  acre,  and  the  fourth  8,000  lbs.  sheex)  manure  and 
300  lbs.  phosphorite  per  acre.  Phospliorite  and  kainit  were  least 
effective.  The  application  of  manure,  phosporite,  and  kainit  was 
most  effective  and  proved  most  profitable.  The  results  of  the  maimre 
and  phosphorite  differed  only  slightly  from  the  results  of  manure  alone. 

An  experiment  with  manuring  winter  rye  grown  on  " black  fallow 
ground"  was  carried  out  in  1894-'95.  All  plats  were  1.35  acres  in  f-izc 
and  had  been  in  sheep  ]>asture  for  5  years  previous.  Tbe  first  plat 
received  10,666  lbs.  of  manure  per  acre;  the  second  400  IbvS.  phosphorite 
per  acre;  and  the  third  5,333  lbs.  manure  aud  200  lbs.  phosphorite  i)er 
acre;  the  fourth  served  as  a  check  plat.  The  manure  produced  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  rj^e  and  the  following  oat  crop,  while  i>hosphorite 
was  least  effective.  The  quality  of  the  grain  was  somewhat  better 
than  that  from  the  manured  plat.  The  mixture  of  manure  and  phos- 
phorite gave  varying  results,  but  in  general  it  was  more  effective  thau 
manure  alone.  The  application  of  phosphorite,  though  ha\ing  less 
effect  on  the  yield,  was  most  i)rofitable. — r.  firemen. 

Kainit:  Its  importance  and  future  in  agriculture,  L.  Chebnyaev 
{Sehk,  Khoz.  Lyeaov.j  183  (1896), p,  1236). — According  to  the  author,  tbe 
favorable  influence  of  kainit  on  crops  is  not  due  entirely  to  its  potash 
content,  but  chiefly  to  its  hygros(^opic  properties,  which  are  most  evi- 
dent in  dry  years,  and  which  are  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  chlorids 
(especially  magnesium  chlorid).  The  last  mentioned  salt  as  well  as  the 
other  chief  constituents  of  kainit,  viz,  sodium  chlorid  and  the  sodium 
and  magnesium  sulphates,  have  been  found  by  the  author  to  be  abun 
dant  in  the  liussian  salt  lakes,  and  he  suggests  that  they  could  be 
profitably  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  a  substitute  for  kainit. — p. 
fireman. 

Qreen  manuring  {Jour,  Bd,  Jgr.  [London'],  4  {1897),  No,  1,  pp.  1-10), — A  rdsiinio  of 
cxp<*riuients  in  this  line  of  work  by  European  investigators. 

On  the  industrial  utUlzation  of  peat  marshes  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Northern 
Germany,  and  HoUand,  A.  Dal  (  Tidsskr.  voHlie  Landhr..  4  {1897),  pp.  7G-91). 

Calculation  of  the  production  of  farm  manure  {Norsk  Landtnanahlade,  IS  {1896), 
pp,  607-609). 
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The  rational  feeding  of  crops,  M.  Fischkr  {.Hitt  Oekonam  Oes.  Sacks.,  289t)-*97f 
pp.  65-90). — ^The  article  treats  of  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

Commercial  plant  food,  W.  H.  Jordan  (Agr.  Maaa.,  J80€^  ^p,  5,1-90).— Thin  is  a 
popular  discQssion  of  the  purchase-  and  use  of  comiiiercial  fertilizers  with  sni^j^estionB 
of  means  of  seeuriug  greater  economy  in  the  use  of  such  matt'rial.  The  d«>Hirability 
of  nnifonuity  in  methods  of  inspection  and  simplicity  in  trade  names  is  suggested. 
The  farmer  is  also  advised  not  to  place  any  reliance  in  so-called  special  fertilizer*, 
bnt  to  attempt  to  determine  the  needs  of  his  crops  and  soils  by  experiment^  and  to 
bay  unmixed  fertilizing  materials  in  large  lots  for  cash.  More  complete  utilization 
of  farm  sources  of  manure  is  strongly  nrged.- 

The  influence  of  mineral  salts  in  commercial  fertilizers  on  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  {Braunschw.  landw.  Ztg.,  05  {1897),  Xo,  So,  p,  ISC), 

Bone  meal  adulterated  with  sand,  A.  Attkkbrac}  (TidBkr.  landiman,  17  {IStW), 
pp.  €65, 666). 

Field  trials  with  artificial  fertilizers,  K.  Hanskx  (TidMskr.  Landiikon.,  V:  (/S97), 

pp.  isi-ns) 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Field  ezperiments  with  com,  oats,  and  forage  plants,  W.  C. 

LATTAand  W.  B.  Andebson ( /?tdia«a  8ta.BHl.  (Hjpp.  !<>). — The  results 
of  ex])erimeiits  and  variety  tests  with  corn  and  oats  are  given  in  taba- 
lar  form,  together  with  descriptive  notes  and  tabuhittnl  data  on  grasses 
and  clovers. 

A  immbet'  of  ex]>eriments  in  early  and  late  planting  of  corn  during 
periods  of  5,  6,  and  7  years  indicated  that  the  best  resnlts  are  to  be 
obtained  by  planting  between  the  1st  and  10th  of  May.  The  highest 
average  for  1 1  years  resulted  from  jdanting  stalks  14  in.  apart  in  the 
row.  It  was  noticed  in  dry  years  that  the  yield  of  stover  increased 
with  thicker  planting  Avhile  the  yields  of  grain  decreased,  yet  on  the 
whole  a  greater  total  yield  of  corn  and  stover  was  obtained  from  thicker 
planting. 

Plats  of  drilled  corn  were  cultivated  1,  2,  and  *\  in.  deep  for  6  con- 
secutive years,  and  a  plat  cultivated  4  in.  deep  was  added  in  1894. 
The  best  average  yield  was  in  favor  of  cultivating  2  in.  deep. 

One  series  of  plats  produced  corn,  oats,  and  wheat  continuously  or  in 
alternation  with  each  other  for  15  years;  while  an  adjacent  series  pro- 
duced those  crops  in  rotation  with  timothy  and  clover  during  the  same 
period.  No  manure  was  applied.  In  1896  corn  was  grown  on  all  these 
plats.    The  following  table  shows  the  results : 


Yield  per -acre  from  rotation  and  all-grain  cropping, 
Plan  of  cropping. 


9  vcarH.  ^^•*^- 


.^                                                                                                                                          ,  BiutheU.    \  Bushels. 

ttvps  grown  in  rotation 33.46          54.08 

(irxin  crops  only  grown 27.24          48.42 

Oain  from  rotation '  6.22            5.M 


In  oue  experiment  corn  was  grown  continuously  on  the  same  ground 
since  1880.  In  1883  and  1884  a  total  of  about  50  tons  per  acre  of  fresh 
horse  manure  was  applied  to  certain  plats,  and  no  manure  was  used 
afterwards.    Daring  12  years  the  manured  plats  averaged  9  bu.  more 
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corn  i)er  acre  than  the  unmanured  plats.  On  other  plats  where  con- 
tinuous culture  was  practiced  horse  manure  produced  a  greater  increase 
than  a  mixture  of  boneblack,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  muriate  of 
potash.    Hill  planting  averaged  a  little  greater  yield  than  drill  planting. 

From  a  comparison  of  corn  and  Kafir  corn,  the  author  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  '4t  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Kafir  corn  can  take  the 
place  of  common  com  to  any  extent  in  this  State." 

A  variety  of  oats  named  "Mortgage  Lifter"  produced  the  heaviest 
yield  of  grain,  weighing  38§  lbs.  to  the  measured  bushel.  Red  oats 
produced  on  one  plat  a  higher  yield  than  any  recently  introduced 
variety.  Winter  oats  did  not  prove  successful.  Horse  manure  proved 
to  be  a  better  fertilizer  for  oats  than  a  mixture  of  boneblack,  sulphate 
of  ammoria,  and  muriate  of  potash. 

Hybrids  from  American  and  foreign  cotton,  P.  H.  Mell.  {Ala. 
hama  College  Sta.  BuL  83^  pp.  385-412,  figs,  P,  pUt.  4). — The  author  states 
the  propositions  to  be  considered  in  crossing  varieties  of  cotton,  the 
effects  produced  on  cotton  plants  by  transferring  them  to  different  cli- 
mates and  soils,  and  the  requirements  necessary  to  secure  perfect  results 
in  hybridization.  A  list  is  given  of  the  x)arents,  and  the  botanical 
characteristics  of  American  and  foreign  cottons  are  described  and  illus- 
trated. The  results  of  the  work  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The  author 
draws  the  following  conclusions: 

''The  combination  of  the  Goaaypiam  hirsiiiem  and  G.  maritimum  yield  a  cotton  plant 
which  produccB  fiber  of  the  best  grade  in  strength,  maturity,  twist,  length,  fineness, 
and  yield  per  acre. 

''The  blending  of  small  and  large  boll  speoies  is  not  desirable,  as  a  rule,  because  the 
resulting  forms  are  generally  weak  and  inferior. 

"The  G.  maritimum  is  rather  slow  in  maturing  its  bolls,  and  frost  is  apt  to  catch  the 
plant  in  this  climate  before  60  per  cent  of  the  bolls  are  open.  The  hybrid  procured 
by  uniting  (r.  maritimum  and  G.  hirautem  is  quicker  in  reaching  maturity  and  is  more 
prolific. 

"The  black,  smooth  seeds  are  generally  transferred  into  furry  seeds  of  a  dark  brown 
color. 

"The  Egyptian  species  are  finer  grades  of  cotton  than  those  received  from  India, 
in  length  of  strands,  strength,  and  texture.  They  unite,  also,  more  readily  with  the 
American  species,  and  the  hybrids  are  generally  equal  to  the  parents  in  qualities. 

"The  Sea  Island  cotton  combines  with  the  Afifi  and  Mannoah  to  produce  superior 
grade  of  staple,  and  the  plant  is  rather  prolific.  There  is  a  prospect  in  the  present 
stage  of  the  experiments  of  securing  a  variety  which  will  be  a  healthy,  long  staple, 
upland  cotton." 

Cotton  culture  in  Egypt,  G.  P.  Foaden  ( U.  8.  JDepL  Agr.^  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations  BuL  42,  pp.  5-28 j  figs.  1). — The  bulletin  describes 
the  conditions  of  cotton  culture  in  Egypt  and  the  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion in  use.  The  price  of  unginned  cotton  from  1888  to  1895,  the  aver- 
age shade  temperatures  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  during  different 
months,  the  soil  temperature  at  different  depths,  the  analysis  of  typical 
cotton  soils  and  fertilizing  constituents  withdrawn  from  the  soils,  and 
the  average  rainfall  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  during  each  month  are 
given  in  tabular  form. 
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ParticalarB  regarding  9  varieties  of  cotton  most  commonly  grown  in 
Egypt  are  given.  The  work  of  planting,  irrigatiug,  cultivation,  and 
harvesting  is  described  in  detail.  The  cost  of  growing  cotton  in 
Egypt  is  estimated  at  $46  per  acre  and  the  returns  from  the  crop  at 
$66  per  acre. 

Potatoes,  B.  O.  Bufpum  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Bui.  33^  pp.  70,  ph.  3).-— 
The  ex]>eriment8  conducted  at  the  station  and  the  several  substations 
comprise  preparation  of  the  soil  for  potatoes, methods  of  preparing  seed, 
growing  potatoes  at  different  altitudes,  and  variety  tests.  Planting, 
cultivation,  irrigation,  cost  and  profit,  and  insect  enemies  and  diseases 
are  discussed  in  a  popular  manner. 

At  the  Lander  Substation,  a  bottom  land  plat  yielded  more  than 
twice  the  crop  of  the  same  varieties  grown  on  an  upland  plat. 

Subsoiling  for  potatoes  at  three  of  the  substations  increased  the  yield 
18.4, 18.5,  and  21  per  cent  over  nnsubsoiled  land. 

A  fertilizer  experiment  with  bone  meiii  spread  over  the  seed  in  the 
furrow  was  inconclusive,  as  cold  wet  w^eather  caused  most  of  the  seed 
to  rot.  It  was  found  in  these  experiments  that  seed  treated  for  scab 
with  corrosive  sublimate  produced  a  good  stand.  Untreated  seed 
planted  with  bone  meal  produced  a  partial  stand,  while  untreated  seed 
planted  without  bone  meal  failed  to  grow.  It  seems  that  corrosive 
sublimate  effectually  prevented  wet  rot  of  the  seed,  while  bone  meal 
was  only  partially  effective. 

Green  manuring  with  -penH  resulted  in  an  increase  in  yield  of  more 
than  38  per  cent. 

The  yield  from  small  potatoes  planted  whole  was  greater  than  from 
cuttings  made  of  large  potatoes,  but  the  percentage  of  marketable 
tubers  was  less  from  the  whole  seed.  "  Cutting  the  potatoes  in  quarters 
lengthwise,  so  as  to  leave  one-fourth  of  the  seed  end  on  each  quarter, 
has  been  practiced  at  the  home  station  for  the  past  3  years,  and  where 
the  seed  x>otatoes  are  not  too  large  this  method  of  cutting  is  recom- 
mended." The  i)otatoes  planted  8  in.  apart  in  the  row  gave  the  best 
results. 

The  time  between  planting  and  harvesting  the  crop  at  the  station 
and  the  several  substations,  although  situated  at  different  altitudes, 
was  about  the  same  in  each  experiment,  and  variations  in  yield  did  not 
correspond  to  variations  in  altitude. 

The  specific  gravity  and  percentage  of  starch  of  varieties  grown  at 
Laramie  and  Sundance  are  given  in  a  table.  The  average  percentage  of 
starch  for  all  the  varieties  was  14.1  at  Laramie  and  17.3  at  Sundance. 
"It  is  probable  that  the  starch  content  of  potatoes  raised  at  high  alti- 
tudes will  be  less  than  at  low  altitudes."  The  altitudes  of  Laramie 
and  Sundance  are  7,200  and  4,500  ft.,  respectively. 

The  results  of  variety  test^  at  the  station  and  substations  are  tabu- 
lated and  a  number  of  varieties  are  described  in  detail.  The  Blue 
Victor  is  the  best  keeper  among  the  varieties  tested.    "  In  a  cellar  or 
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pit  where  the  conditions  of  temperature  and  ventilation  are  favorable 
this  variety  may  readily  be  kept  for  more  than  one  season." 

Influence  of  artificial  fertilizers  on  sugar  beets,  M.  Podobted 
(Selsk.  Khoz.  Lyesov.,  183  {1896),  pp.  5^-^5^).— Fertilizer  experiments 
with  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosphates,  and  sulphate  of  potash  on  sugar 
beets  were  carried  on  in  the  Varsaw,  Podolsk,  and  Petrokov  Govern- 
ments in  Eussia.  The  nitrate  of  soda  increased  the  crop  and  the  super- 
phosphate the  percentage  of  sugar.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by 
the  joint  action  of  these  fertilizers.  When  the  3  fertilizers  were  applied 
together  the  productiveness  was  still  further  increased. 

On  the  Derebchin  Experimental  Farm  in  the  Podolsk  GrovemmeDt 
a  similar  experiment  was  carried  out  by  making  a  normal  application 
of  IGO  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  330  lbs.  superphosphate,  and  30  lbs.  sul- 
phate of  potash  per  acre  to  a  number  of  plats,  while  another  number 
received  double  the  quantity  of  the  same  fertilizers.  A  number  of 
check  plats  were  not  fertilized.    The  following  results  were  obtained: 

lieaulis  of  experiments  with  fertilizer h  on  snyar  heet9. 


No  fertilizer 

Normal  quantity  of  fertilizer. 


Yield  per  acre. 


Roots.  'LeaT(».  Sagar. 

"1  I 

Pound »  Poundt  \ Pounds 
19,008  I  9,972  I  425 
26. 244     14,  778  ,    2, 

1  I 


Double  normal  quantity  of  fortili/.or'  28,  728     18, 048  I    2, 960 

I  I 


Average  I  Average 

weight  of  weight  of 

root.        leavea. 


Sngar 
content. 


Coeffi- 
cient of 
parity. 


Orama. 

Oram*. 

425 

140 

433 

215 

460 

300 

_    _ 

P9r  cent. 

16.28 
15.84 
15.04 


Per  €fnt. 

86.1 

84.2 


— P.  FIREMAN. 

Ezperiments  in  the  culture  of  the  sngar  beet  in  Washington 
for  1895  and  1896,  E.  Fulmer  ( Washington  Sta.  Bui.  2(ij  pp.  36),— 
This  work  is  in  contiimation  of  that  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  7, 
p.  762),  which  is  suniraarized.  Cooperative  experiments  in  1895  on  acre 
and  lialf-acre  plats  are  reported  from  10  localities  in  the  State.  Analy- 
ses of  the  soil,  meteorological  data,  composition  of  the  beets,  and  data 
relating  to  cost  of  production  and  yield  are  tabulated. 

During  1S96  ex])eriments  were  made  in  growing  beets  from  Wash- 
ington-grown seed.  Notes  are  given  upon  the  crops  raised  from  this 
seed  under  different  conditions,  the  results  being  quite  favorable. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  experiments  of  the  two  years  that 
from  18  to  20  tons  per  acre  of  beets  of  excellent  quality  can  be  raivsed 
in  the  State  at  an  expense  of  about  $30  per  iicre. 

Ten  years  of  agricultural  experiments  at  Cloches,  G.V.  Garola 
{Bix  annvcH  (Texprriences  agricole a  Cloches, pp.  148,  figs.  11, pis.  12.  Char- 
ires,  1896;  abs.  in  Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  1897,  I,  yo.  1,  pp.  58-160).^The 
effects  of  fertilizers  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  barnyard  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers,  barnyard  manure  alone,  complete  fertilizers  and 
fertilizers  fiirnishing  only  two  elements  on  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
alfalfa,  field  and  sugar  beets,  potatoes,  and  carrots  were  studied  and 
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the  results  tabulated.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  mixed  fertilizers  gave 
the  best  results.  The  soil  was  poor  in  phosphoric  acid  and  hence  in 
every  case  the  absence  of  this  element  caused  a  greater  reduction  in 
the  yield  than  the  absence  of  either  potash  or  nitrogen.  In  all  experi- 
ments superphosphate  gave  better  results  than  natural  phosphate. 

The  largest  crop  of  alfalfa  was  obtained  from  the  application  of  barn- 
yard manure.  The  fertilizers  without  nitrogen  gave  a  better  result 
than  any  of  the  complete  fertilizers  except  barnyard  manure. 

In  the  experiments  with  sugar  beets  the  complete  fertilizer  contain- 
ing natural  phosphate  produced  an  excess  of  8,832  kg.  over  the  plat 
which  received  no  manure,  while  the  fertilizer  containing  superphos- 
phate produced  an  excess  of  18,590  kg.  The  author  c<>ncludes  that 
superphosphate  is  indispensable  in  sugar-beet  production. 

Report  of  the  Rain  Belt  Substation  ( Colorado  Sta.  RpL  1896,  pp. 
175-182;  184, 185), — Notes  are  given  on  the  crops  of  corn,  sorghum, 
and  small  grain  grown  at  the  station  during  the  year. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  roots  of  Indian  corn  in  different  soils  and  at 
various  stages  of  development.  "Thirty  days  after  planting  roots 
were  traced  2J  ft.  deep  and  3  ft.  from  the  plant.  Later  some  roots 
were  traced  5  ft.  deep  and  as  far  aside."  In  the  black  adobe  soil  the 
roots  were  located  mostly  in  the  upper  foot  of  soil,  while  in  the  deep 
heavy  clay  soil  they  were  found  to  grow  down  at  a  moderately  sharp 
angle  and  the  greater  part  of  them  to  feed  in  the  upper  2  ft.  of  soil. 

Notes  on  wind-breaks  and  improvements  made  at  the  station  are 
given. 

Broom  com  (  U.  S.  DepL  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circ,  S8,  pp.  4), — Notes 
on  varieties,  culture,  feeding  value,  and  nse. 

Late  BO^v^ing  of  carrots  among  spring  and  faU  grains,  Sciiiemer  (Braunschw. 
landw.  Zig.j  65  {1807),  No.  29,  p.  132). 

Variety  tests  of  cereals,  clover,  and  grasses,  1889-'95,  B.  Larsen  (Norsk 
Landmansblady  lo  (1890),  pp.  577-579,  587, 588) 

Curing  clover  on  racks,  P.  Wagner  (Mitt.  dent,  landic.  Gesell.,  12  (1897),  No.  12, 
pp.  IfiO,  161). — The  article  describes  the  nse  and  the  construction  of  the  racks. 
Clover  cured  on  racks  had  a  higher  feeding  value  than  clover  from  the  same  field 
cured  in  the  swath.  The  use  of  the  racks  is  recommended  during  wet  weather  and 
in  moist  climates. 

The  cowpea  (Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  «.  ser.,  9  (1897),  No.  29,  p.  450). — 
A  popular  article  on  the  culture  of  the  cowpea  and  its  relative  value  for  feeding 
purpose. 

Forage  plants  for  South  Dakota,  E.  C.  Chilcott  (South  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  51, 
pp.  1-19). — ^Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  native  forage  plants,  and  the 
work  conducted  at  the  station  is  described.  Kafir  corn  and  Jerusalem  com  did  not 
mature  seed,  and  in  this  respect  were  inferior  to  Indian  corn.  Besides  these  crops 
amber  cane,  brown  durra  corn,  yellow  millo  maize,  rape,  oats  and  peas,  sand  vetches, 
rye,  spurry,  and  millet  were  grown.  Sachaline,  cowpeas,  soy  beans,  and  flat  or 
everlasting  peas  have  given  poor  results  and  are  considered  failures.  Sweet  clover, 
Berradella,  sainfoin,  and  lupines  were  too  coarse  and  woody  to  be  of  much  value 
ashaj. 

Observations  on  several  new*  forage  plants,  L.  Rolgikr  (Prog.  Agr.  el  Vit.,  28 
(1807) J  No.  30,  pp.  i^;?-/06). —Experiences  with  the  cultivation  of  comfrey,  flat  pea, 
clover,  9«cl4alipe,  bairy  vetcbj  and  woad  are  give»  'm\  a  popular  manner. 
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Report  on  test  of  varieties  of  grasses,  C.  S.  Craxdall  {Colorado  Sta.  Spi.  7^ 
pp.  1S1-1S7, 163, 164), — ^Plat  cnl tares  have  beoD  made  of  about  150  native  and  intro- 
diiced  species,  and  a  detailed  report  is  given  on  a  number  of  species  showing  their 
adaptability  to  the  climate  and  their  value  for  pasture  and  hay.  | 

The  '^alue  of  Lupinus  perennls  ( DeuU  landw.  Prease,  24  ( 1897),  Xo,  59,  p.  541).— Ln.     I 
pinuB  perennia   was  sown   under    young  evergreens,  where  it  made  an  excellent 
growth  and  was  beneficial  to  the  trees.  ^  Notes  concerning  its  use  are  given.  i 

The  hay  harvest  {Ztachr.  landw.  Ver.  Rheinpreusaenj  14  {1897),  No.  ST,  p.  S4S).—k 
popular  article  ou  the  methods  of  curing  hay. 

Hay  making  in  France  {Farmerti^  Gaz.,  56  {1897),  No.  29,  pp.  441,  442),-=-A  popalir 
article  on  French  methods  of  making  hay. 

The  increase  in  yield  of  hops  per  acre  during  the  last  fifteen  years  {I/tMt.    ! 
landw.  Presse,  24  {1897),  No.  53,  p.  488).  j 

Potatoes  for  profit,  F.  B.  Van  Ornam  {Ed.  3,  Philadelphia :  W.  J  flee  Burpee  J-  Co., 
pp.82,  figs. 27). 

The  oil  content  of  German  and  Russian  rape  and  tomip  seed  {Deut.  laniv. 
Presse,  24  {1897),  No.  59,  p.  543). — ^The  average  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  are 
given.  German  r»pe  seed  contained  47.5  per  cent  of  oil  and  the  Russian  44.6  per 
cent.  The  oil  content  of  German  turnip  seed  was  45.8  per  cent  and  that  of  the  Ras- 
sian  41.3  per  cent. 

Sugar  beets  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Press  Bui., p.  1). — ^The  necessary  characteristics  of 
sugar  beets  and  directions  for  their  culture  are  given. 

Bzperiments  on  the  influence  of  meteorological  conditions  on  the  ripening  of 
sugar  beets  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Voronezh  Government,  D.  Birlkov 
{Selsk.  Khoz.  Lyesov.,  182  {1896),  pp.  641-649),— -The  experiments  described  had  for 
their  objects  (1)  to  ascertain  the  connection  between  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  the 
quality  of  the  beets  (percentage  of  sugar)  and  (2)  to  determine  the  inflnence  of 
early  and  late  digging  on  the  weight  of  the  roots  and  sugar  content. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  controlling  the  water  conditions  the  experi- 
ments failed  to  show  the  connection  between  the  humidity  of  the  soil  and  the  qnalitf 
of  the  sugar  beets. 

Late  digging  caused  loss  in  weight  as  well  as  in  quality,  the  latter  being  affected 
to  a  greater  extent  than  the  former.  Rain  accompanied  by  a  lowering  of  the  tem- 
perature caused  a  decline  in  the  quality,  while  a  rise  of  temperature  was  followed 
by  an  improvement  of  the  (luality. — p.  fireman. 

Directions  for  sugar-beet  culture,  J.  U.  Shbpari)  {South  Dakota  Sta.  Specid 
Bui,  p.  1). 

Cultivation  of  sugar  beets  in  Norway  {Norsk  Landmanshlad,  15  {1896),  pf. 
547,  54S,  559-503,  571-574,  583-587). 

Sugar  beet  culture  in  Hungary  {Sachs,  landw.  Ztsehr.,  45  {1897),  No,  27,  p.  332).— 
The  acreage  of  beets  for  each  year  from  1887  to  1894  is  given. 

The  beet-sugar  industry  in  the  United  States  {Dent,  landw.  Pretse,  24  {1897), 
No.  52,  pp.  481). — A  description  of  the  beet-sugar  industry  and  its  prospects  for 
development. 

Analyses  of  sugar-cane  juice,  A.  A.  Persons  {Florida  Sta.  Rpt,  1896,  pp.  63, 64).— 
Analyses  are  given  of  two  namples  of  the  juice  of  red  sugar  cane  grown  in  Florida. 

Tobacco  {Florida  Fairer  and  Fruit  Grower,  n,  ser.,  9  {1897),  No.  SO,  p,  468), — Xotes 
on  curing,  stripping,  late  planting,  prevention  of  mold,  and  different  methods  of 
fighting  worms. 

Tobacco,  O.  Comes  {Del  tabacco.  Naples :  Cooperativa  lipographica,  1897,  pp,  133).— 
History,  statistics,  pathology,  culture,  and  geographical  distribution  of  tobacco. 

Report  on  tobacco  experiments  during  1893,  O.  Comks  {Rtlusione  rulla  ooiti' 
razione  sperimentale  dei  tabacchi  net  regno  durante  la  campagna  1893,  Naples  :  Coopera- 
tiva Tipographica,  1894,  pp.  127). 

Argentina  as  a  "wheat  producer  {Amer.  Agr,  {middle  ed.),  60  {1897),  No.  5,  p,  5&).— 
A  popular  article  on  the  amount  and  methodu  of  wheat  production  in  Argentina. 
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Ensilage,  or  the  preservation  of  green  fodder,  A.  C.  McDonald  {Cape  Town: 
Jr.  J.  Bicharda  <f-  Sons,  189S,  pp.  S4,fig8,  4), 

Crop  notes,  O.  Clute  {Florida  Sta,  Rpt,  1896,  pp.  7-12),^SoUm  on  Irish  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  corn,  cassava,  peanuts,  chnfns,  taro,  velvet  bean,  tropical  yam, 
eafiaigre,  prickly  comfrey,  arrowroot,  sachaline,  ramie,  beggar  weed,  flat  pea,  crim- 
Bon  elover,  alfalfa,  etc.,  grown  at  tbe  station  and  the  De  Fnniak  Springs  Substation 
daring  1896. 

HORTIGULTTJBK 

Pot  culture  of  lettuce,  B.  L.  Watts  {Teyinessee  Sta.  Bui.  Vol.  X, 
yo.  2,  pp.  21-30,  figs.  5). — This  is  tbe  report  of  an  experiment  to  deter- 
miue  tbe  best  method  of  culture  and  marketing  of  forced  lettuce  to  secure 
the  highest  price  for  the  product. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  seed  of  Grand  Eapids  lettuce  was  sown 
in  shallow  flats  of  fine  rich  sandy  soil.  The  young  plants  were  set  in 
similar  soil  in  2  and  3  in.  pots,  and  the  pots  were  plunged  close  together 
ill  a  bed  of  sand.  In  about  a  month  they  were  transferred  to  permanent 
beds  containing  8  in.  of  soil,  1  part  sand,  1  part  well-rotted  manure,  and 
2  parts  loam,  to  which  was  added  a  liberal  amount  of  muriate  of  potash 
aod  dissolved  rock  phosphate.  The  pots  were  set  about  a  foot  apart 
each  way  and  covered  with  J  in.  of  soil.  At  intervals  during  growth 
each  plant  received  ^  lb.  sodium  nitrate  solution,  made  by  adding  30 
oz.  of  nitrate  to  25  gal.  water.  A  month  in  this  bed  was  sufficient  to 
mature  the  crop. 

The  use  of  pots  was  found  to  decrease  the  yield  about  15  per  cent. 
There  was  little  difference  in  the  yield  of  lettuce  in  2-in.  and  3-in.  pots; 
2-iii.  jx)ts  are  recommended  both  for  economy  and  convenience.  The 
yield  from  snbirrigated  beds  was  no  greater  than  from  surface-irrigated 
beds,  and  there  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  lettuce 
grown  by  the  2  methods.  The  author  favors  the  use  of  ground  beds 
rather  than  benches.  The  best  varieties  of  lettuce  for  forcing  are  noted 
and  general  hints  on  lettuce  culture  are  given. 

In  marketing,  some  of  the  plants  were  slipped  out  of  the  pots  and 
wrapped  in  oiled  paper;  others  were  left  in  the  pots.  The  latter  was 
the  most  successful  method  since  the  plants  remained  crisp  longer. 

Pot  culture  Las  the  advantages  of  making  it  possible  to  retain  the 
crisp  condition  of  the  lettuce  for  a  considerable  time,  of  increasing  the 
attractiveness  of  the  plants,  of  enabling  both  salesman  and  consumer 
to  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  lettuce,  of  economizing  space  in  tem- 
poraiy  beds  and  time  in  permanent  ones,  and  the  like.  Potted  lettuce 
sells  for  fully  one- third  more  than  other  lettuce  on  the  Knoxville  market. 
The  disadvantages  of  pot  culture  are  the  expense  of  the  pots  and  a  slight 
increase  of  labor  iu  marketing.  If  plants  were  sold  by  weight  or  meas- 
ttre,pot  culture  would  also  have  the  disadvantage  of  producing  a  smaller 
yield.  The  author  believes  that  the  advantages  overbalance  the  divsad- 
vautages. 

7292— No.  3 4 
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Experiment  garden  notes,  I,  W.  B.  Alwood  (Virginia  8Ul 
Bui.  59jpp.  171-176), — This  is  a  popular  bulletin  compiled  from  notes 
taken  on  garden  vegetables  during  several  years. 

General  remarks  are  made  on  lield  culture  of  tomatoes  and  the 
methods  used  in  forcing  tomatoes  are  given.  Out  of  30  varieties  of 
tomatoes  tried  under  glass,  Beauty  is  recommended  as  best.  About  CO 
fruits  per  plant  is  the  average  yield.  Some  fruits  weigh  from  8  to 
14  oz.,  but  the  average  weight  is  below  8  oz.  The  author  advises 
the  use  of  ground  beds  rather  than  raised  beds  or  boxes  for  forcing 
tomatoes.  Pruning  to  a  single  stem  and  training  upright  to  a  wire 
trellis  was  found  to  be  best  of  the  methods  tried.  To  test  the  neces- 
sity of  artificial  pollination,  40  blossoms  before  opening  were  covered 
with  paper  bags  and  these  allowed  to  remain  until  the  stigmas  had 
passed  the  receptive  stage.  From  the  40  blossoms  2  fruits  set,  bat 
made  little  growth. 

The  culture  methods  best  suited  to  celery  are  considered  with  some 
detail.  For  early  use  White  Plume  and  for  late  Golden  Heart  and 
White  Solid  was  found  to  be  especially  desirable. 

Experiment  garden  notes,  II,  W.  B.  Alwood  {Virginia  Sta, 
Bui.  GOjpp.  3-14). — A  continuation  of  the  work  published  in  Bulletin 
69  of  the  station.  The  culture  and  varieties  of  onions,  early  peas,  snap 
beans,  Lima  beans,  sugar  corn,  early  salads,  and  asparagus  are  consid- 
ered.   The  construction  and  management  of  hotbeds  are  given  in  detail. 

Growing  black-seed  onions  is  not  recommended,  except  where  a  good 
market  can  be  had,  on  account  of  their  poor  keeping  qualities.  The 
potato  onion  is  considered  to  be  particularly  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions in  Virginia.  The  dwarf  forms  of  peas  were  found  to  be  no  earlier 
than  the  medium  forms  and  to  yield  less.  Wrinkled  peas  were  of  better 
quality,  but  less  hardy  than  smooth  ones.  Extra  Early  Valentine  is 
highly  recommended  as  the  best  variety  of  snap  beans  for  home  nse. 
Henderson  Dwarf  Lima  was  found  to  be  best  of  the  Lima  beans  grown. 

Report  on  garden  vegetables  and  orchard  and  smaU  fruits, 
r.  K.  Blinn  [Colorado  8ta.  Rpt.  1890,  pp.  i^i-i7i).— The  author  gives 
a  report  of  the  vegetables  and  fruits  grown  at  the  Arkansas  Valley 
Substation,  including  variety  tests  of  onions,  cabbage,  p  weet  corn,  toma- 
toes, sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  celery,  melons,  sugar  beets,  and  i>otatoes. 
The  general  condition  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  is  mentioned,  most 
of  the  fruts  suffering  from  the  effects  of  late  frosts  and  high  winds. 
Two  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  establish  strawberries.  A 
report  is  also  grven  of  varieties  of  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  quinces, 
pears,  cherries,  apples,  ncrts,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  cirrrants,  and  raspberries  which  were  planted,  and 
the  number  of  living  trees  and  shrubs  are  indicated. 

Report  of  the  horticulturist,  (3.  S.  Grand  all  (Colorado  Sta.Bpt 
1896,  pp.  1:21-131). — Tests  of  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  and  plums  are 
given,  in  which  the- different  varieties  are  graded  according  to  their 
being  hardy,  half  hardy,  or  tender,  on  high  and  low  lands. 
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Varieties  of  blackberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  and 
strawberries  are  also  reported  upon.  The  author  reports  haviug  con- 
ducted some  experiments  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  new  varieties 
of  strawberries,  in  which  pollination  was  performed  on  124  flowers, 
from  which  he  obtained  88  perfect  fruits  and  21  imperfect  ones.  As  a 
result  of  these  crosses  he  has  now  growing  about  600  seedling  plants. 
He  has  also  39  seedlings  derived  from  crosses  effected  in  the  greenhouse 
daring  the  past  winter. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke,  H.  L.  de  Vilmorix  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat,  61  {1897)^11, No. 
Sly  pp.  201-SOS,  pi.  I), — A  popular  article  on  the  history  of  the  plant  and  its  use  and 
niltivation  in  France  and  Belgium.     Four  Viirieties  are  descrilied. 

Manming  aaparagus,  0.  Wythks  {Garden,  62,  No.  13,39, p,  45). 

Early  celery,  \V.  H.  Jenkixs  (Jwer.  Gard.,lS  (1897),  No.136,  p.SS7).—JfoiAiB  on 
blanching  and  marketing  early  celery. 

Mustard  and  cress  for  market  (Jour,  Hori.,  49  (1897),  No.  2548,  pp.  102, 105). 

Vegetable  growing  in  the  South  for  northern  markets,  P.  H.  Rolfs  (lUchmond: 
Southern  Planter  Pnb.  Co.,  1896,  pp.  $55,  figs.  38). — The  book  consists  of  revised  lectures 
to  clnsse.^  in  horticulture.  It  is  designed  to  give  concise  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  soil,  use  of  fertilizers,  and  planting  and  care  of  vegetables  to  obtain  the  ear- 
liest crops,  and  the  I)e8t  methods  of  packing  for  shipping,  of  raising  seed,  etc. 

Success  in  vegetable  growing  in  the  South  depends  largely  upon  securing  an  early 
<*rop.  The  methods  of  culture  calculated  to  increase  earliness  are  therefore  given  a 
prominent  place  in  the  book.  With  the  exceptions  of  alluvial  lands,  southern  soils 
are  poor  in  the  elements  of  plant  food  and  require  correspondingly  large  applica- 
tions of  fertilizers,  yet  the  fertilizers  wasted  in  many  cases  destroy  the  profits. 
Throughout  ibis  book,  therefore,  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  and 
nae  of  fertilizers  and  the  amounts  required  for  different  crops,  a  specific  formula 
being  given  for  each  vegetable  considered. 

In  the  general  discussion  of  fertilizers  the  author  says:  "The  amount  of  any  ele- 
ment in  a  special  fertilizer  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  that  element  removed  from 
the  soil  by  that  particular  crop."  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  w^hether  this  is  in  all 
cases  entirely  correct,  because  much  plant  food  in  addition  to  that  removed  with  the 
cwp,  especteilly  in  the  case  of  nitrogen,  may  bo  lost  from  the  soil  by  leaching  and 
tlrrough  agencies  of  nitrification  and  denitrification,  and  also  because  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  various  elements  removed  from  the  soil  by  a  particular  kind  of  plant 
may  depend  to  some  extent  upon  tiie  relative  abundance  of  those  elements  in  the  soil 
in  vrhich  the  plant  is  grown. 

As  a  manual  giving  concise  directions  for  the  many  operations  connected  with 
the  producti(m  anil  marketing  of  vegetables  the  book  will  undoubtedly  be  found 
very  useful  to  v<*getable  growers  in  the  South. 

Oarden  notes^  J.  11.  Shepakd  and  E.  C.  Chilcott  (South  Dakota  Sta.  BuJ.  52, 
pp.  2,i-Sl,  pU.  S). — >'otes  are  given  on  a  number  of  varieties  of  garden  vegetables 
jn'^'wn  nndc^r  irrigittiim. 

Apple  cnltore,  F.  F.  Butler  (Agr.  Gaz,  Tasmania,  5  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  11-13). 

Banana  cultivation  In  Nicaragua,  T.  O'Hara  ( U.  S.  Consular  Jipts.,  54  (1897)^ 
Ab.  fO.f,  pp.  556-563). — The  present  status  of  the  industry  is  noted  and  the  question 
of  profit  discussiMl. 

Improved  varieties  of  oranges,  G.  E.  Walsh  (Scient.  Amer.,  77  (1897),  No.  4,p.  54; 
reprinted  in  Florida  Agr.,  24  (1897),  No.  31,  pp.  481,  48:2;  and  Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit 
Oroiter,  n.  sir.,  9  (1397),  No.  32,  pp.  498,  510). 

Race  types  of  peaches  (Florida  Farmtr  and  Fruit  Grower,  n.  »er.,  9  (1897),  No.  33, 
pp.  ftlo,  516). — From  a  paper  by  R.  H.  Price  read  before  the  Texas  Horticultural 
Society. 
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The  Japanese  wineberry  (Gard,  Illw,,  19  {1897),  No.  955,  p,  2S5,  fi4f,  /).— The 
wiiioberry  is  recommended  aa  an  ornamental.    . 

Pnining  orchard  trees,  J,  A.  Balmer  (  Washington  Sta.  Bui,  25,  pp.  27,fig%,  11).— 
A  popular  discussion  of  the  time,  methods,  and  uses  of  praning.  Low  heading  is 
strongly  recommended.  For  western  Washington  the  author  advises  summer  prim- 
ing to  induce  fruitfulnesS;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  State  winter  pruning  to 
check  the  tendency  to  premature  fruitfulness.  A  catalogue  of  the  varieties  of  fmits 
growing  at  the  station  is  appended. 

Manual  of  practdcal  orchard  "work  at  the  Cape,  P.  M  ago  wan  and  £.  Pillans 
(Dept.  Agr,  Cape  Good  Hope,  1896,  No.  4,  pp.  110,  figs.  9). — The  pamphlet  discusses  in 
a  popular  way  the  structure  and  functions  of  roots,  soil  constituents  of  plant  food, 
mechanical  condition  of  soil  in  relation  to  respiration  of  roots,  cultivatiDg  and 
manuring  orchards,  planting  and  pruning  trees,  etc.  The  culture  and  varieties  of 
the  following  fruits  are  considered :  Apple,  pear,  quince,  apricot,  peach,  plum,  orange, 
lemon,  citron,  fig,  walnut,  and  chestnut. 

The  principles  of  fruit  growing,  L.  H.  Bailey  (Neiv  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.^ 
1897 f  pp.  508,  figs,  114). — This  is  the  fifth  hook  of  the  Rural  Science  Series.  Its  aim 
is  to  treat  the  fundamental  principles  and  practices  which  apply  to  fruit  growing  in 
general,  leaving  to  succeeding  volumes  such  special  problems  as  can  be  better  treated 
in  connection  with  particular  fruits.  The  subject-matter  is  considered  under  the 
following  heads :  Introductory  discussion,  including  an  inventory  of  iruits,  the  geog- 
raphy of  fruitgrowing,  the  course  of  evolution  of  a  fruit  region,  and  the  outlook  for 
fruit  growing;  the  location  and  its  climate,  giving  special  prominence  to  frosts  and 
means  of  protection  from  them,  the  eiTeets  of  wind-breaks,  etc. ;  the  tillage  of  fmit 
lands;  the  fertility  of  fruit  lands;  the  planting  of  fruit  grounds;  the  secondary  and 
incidental  care  of  the  fruit  plantation ;  and  diseases,  insects,  and  spraying.  An 
appendix  containing  a  list  of  American  books  on  general  fruit  growing  is  added. 

Raspberry  notes,  C.  C.  Nash  {Amer.  Gard,,  18  (1897),  No.  139,  p.  684).— TSotes  on 
21  varieties. 

Raspberries  (Garden, 5£,  No.  lS4S,pp.  138,  l.?9,  fig.  1). — Notes  on  culture  and  varie- 
ties. 

Strawberries,  C.  C.  Nash  (Amer.  Gard.,  18  (IS97),  No.  134,  p.  504,  fig.  7).— Notes 
on  20  varieties. 

The  forcing  of  strawberries,  L.  R.  Taft  (Amer.  Agr.  (mid.  ed.),  60  (1897),  No.  7, 
J).  147,  fig.  1). — A  popular  article,  the  data  for  which  were  obtained  largely  from 
Bulletin  134  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station. 

The  characters  of  some  new  hybrids,  P.  Castel  (Pro^.  Agr,  et  Vit.,  S7(1897), 
Nos.  25,  pp.  45-51;  26,  pp.  770-777), — A  discussion  is  made  of  hybridizing  grapes  in 
order  to  secure  stocks  adapted  to  calcareous  soils,  to  secure  direct  producers  and  to 
secure  sorts  resistant  to  black  rot.  Descriptive  notes  of  a.  number  of  American 
species  of  grapes  are  given  and  their  value  for  hybridizing  discussed. 

Grape  culture  in  Uruguay,  E.  Schramm  (  JJ,  S,  Consular  Rpts,,  54  (1897),  No. 
203,  pp.  574-577). — A  note  is  given  on  the  extent  of  the  industry.  ITie  acreage  of 
grapes  in  each  department  of  the  government  is  given. 

Premature  consenescence  of  grapevines  grafted  on  poorly  adapted  stocks, 
P.  Gkrvis  (Bui.  Mens,  Soo.  Cent.  Agr,  HoH,  et  AccL,  Nice,  37  (1897),  No.  5,pp, 98-102). 

Test  of  fruits,  C.  S.  Crandall  (Colorado  Sta,  Rpt.  1896,  pp,  if /-i51).— Lists  of 
orchard  and  small  fruits  growing  at  the  station  are  given,  with  notes  on  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  are  grown  and  their  relative  hardiness. 

Fruit  growing  under  glass  (Proc.  New  York  Farmers,  1896-'97,  pp.  5-28).— Re^rt 
of  a  discassion  by  members  of  the  "New  York  Farmers"  and  others. 

Report  of  the  horticultural  division  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Substation,  P.  K. 
Blinn  (Colorado  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  159-174),— Brief  notes  are  given  on  garden  vegeta- 
bles and  orchard  and  small  fruits.    I^ists  of  the  fruits  growing  at  the  station  are  given. 

Report  on  horticulture  at  the  Rain  Belt  Substation,  J.  E.  Vaykk  (Colorado  Sta. 
Rpt,  1896, pp,  180j  181). — A  brief  report  is  given  of  the  condition  of  the  orchard  and 
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other  fruits  as  well  a^  the  garden  vegetahlefl.  The  results  for  this  year  are  <|iiite 
nnsutisfactury  od  accoaiit  of  serioas  insect  attacks  and  of  heavy  hailstonus  nearly 
destroying  all  the  plants. 

Report  of  hortdccdtiuiBt,  P.  H.  Rolfs  {Florida  Sta,  Rpt,  1890,  pp.  21S4,  83-90),— 
Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  large  nnmber  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  orchard,  experimeutiil  plats,  and  propagating  house  are  described.  Lists  of 
the  trees,  shmbs,  and  other  plants  growing  at  the  station  and  substations  are  given. 

Some  horticoltaral  suggestions,  F.  S.  Earle  (.4 Zabama  College  Sta.  Bui,  79^ pp. So- 
110).^The  bulletin  treats  in  a  popular  way  of  the  soils  and  fertilizers  adapted  to 
the  various  horticultural  crops,  irrigation,  the  construction  and  use  of  hotbedH  and 
cold  frames,  transportation  and  marketing  of  produce,  etc.  General  remarks  are 
made  upon  the  present  status  of  commercial  horticulture  in  Alabama  and  upon  the 
risks  to  he  encountered  in  that  phase  of  the  work.  Growing  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  home  use  is  also  considered. 

Horticaltiire  duzing  the  queen's  reign  {Jour.  Hori.,49  {1897),  Ko.  S54S,  pp,  666^ 
57S).^A  sketch  of  the  progress  of  horticultnre  in  England  during  the  last  60  years. 
The  advancement  in  floriculture,  ornamental  gardening,  vegetable  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, hybridizing,  etc.,  is  outlined.  The  causes  which  have  contributed  to  this  prog- 
ress are  discussed.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  work  of  the  leading  horticulturists 
of  the  period. 

The  prodnctioii  of  bine  flowers  ( Wiener  illun.  Garten  Zig.,  22  {1897),  No.  7,  pp, 
210-ilS). — ^The  resnlts  obtained  by  H.  Molish  in  experiments  with  Hydrangea  horten- 
iit  are  given  (£.  S.  R.,8,  p.  890).  Alum,  aluminum  sulphate,  and  iron  sulphate 
were  found  to  induce  the  formation  of  blue  flowers. 

Coltnre  of  herbaoeous  caleolarias  {Jour.  Rort.,  49  {1897),  No,  2548,  pp,  9S,  94). 

CaxnatioxiB,  A.  Herrikgton  (Garden,  53,  No.  1842,  pp,  100,  101).-^^  paper  read 
before  the  Morris  County  (New  Jersey)  Horticultural  Society.  Propagation,  classi- 
firatioD,  and  history  of  carnations  are  dealt  with. 

New  cxinmnB^  C.  Sprenger  (  Wiener  illu9.  Garten  Ztg.,  22  {1897),  No,  7,  pp,  217- 
S24). 

Antnmn  crocusses,  S.  Arnott  {Garden,  52,  No.  1340,  pp.  59,  GO,  fig.  /).— Notes  on 
cnltare  and  species. 

GladioU,  J.  Burrell  {Garden,  52,  No.  1S41,  pp.  89,  P^).— Notes  on  soils,  manures, 
enlture,  and  varieties. 

Kalmiaa,  W.  J.  Bean  {Garden,  52,  No.  1841,  pp.  77,  78,  fig.  2).— Notes  on  culture, 
species,  and  varieties  of  Kalmias. 

Lilacs  {Canadian  Hort.,  20  {1897),  No.  7,  pp.  273-276,  figs.  5).— Illustrated  descrip- 
tive notes  on  a  number  of  sorts. 

Lily  of  the  valley  forcing,  T.  Jannoch  {Garden,  52,  No.  1342,  pp,  108, 109). 

Penstemon  barbatos  {Meehan's  Monthly,  7  {1897),  No,  8,  pp,  141, 142,  pi,  1). 

Roses  under  glass  {Garden,  52,  No,  1342,  pp,  105, 106), 

The  landscape  gardener  and  his  work,  O.  C.  Simoxds  {Garden,  52,  No.  1.128, pp. 
i7,  28;  Card,  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  491,  pp,  282,  283;  repHnted  from  Park  and 
Cemetery), 

FORESTRT. 

Forestry  in  South  Dakota,  L.  G.  Gorbett  {South  Dakota  Sta,  Bui, 
o3ypp,32). — ^This  is  a  popular  bulletin  on  the  condition  of  forestry  in 
the  State.  A  list  of  questions  concerning  varieties  of  forest  trees  and 
their  planting  and  cultivation  was  sent  out  by  the  horticultural  depart- 
ment to  the  owners  of  the  larger  forestry  plantations  of  the  State,  and 
the  answers  received  are  given  in  the  bulletin.  The  native  species  are 
considered  sui)erior  to  introduced  sorts.    In  most  cases  the  ash  is  given 
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A 
first  place,  the  elm  second,  and  the  box  elder  and  soft  maple  are  con- 
sidered next  in  value.  Nearly  all  answers  favor  the  planting  of  seed- 
ling trees  as  against  sowing  the  seed.  The  opinions  as  to  cultivation 
vary  and  the  author  remarks  that  frequent  shallow  culture  up  to 
August  1  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  guide.  A  majority  of  the  growers 
prune  their  trees  to  improve  them  in  form.  Cottonwood  and  box  elder 
are  found  to  be  short  lived  in  upland  groves.  A  list  of  trees  suited  to 
each  of  the  several  sections  of  the  State  is  given. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  groves  and  forest  areas  on  the  humidity 
of  the  air  was  made  and  the  results  are  given  in  a  table. 

Arei'age  daily  humidity  in  the  forest  and  in  the  open. 


,     Daily    '     Daily    \w^„,Y,t 
Month.  'mean  in     nieanm    T.^*^''" 

I    forest.        open.       ferenrr. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September., 


Average. 


7Vr  rrtif. 

Per  cent. 

Prr  emt. 

67.9 

64.2 

x: 

69.8 

67.3 

•5 

77.4 

73.9 

3.5 

74.6 

64  6 

10. 0 

71.6 

69.6 

2.6 

69.9 

61.8 

il 

71.9 

«.. 

5.C 

Frazinus  eedenii,  a  new  species  of  Javanese  tree,  J.  6.  Boeiu.age  and  S.  II. 
KOORDRRS  (Natiir.  Tijdschr,  Xeerl.  Indiv,  56  {1S06),  pp.  155-15S;  abs,  in  Hot.  Centhl.^ 
70  {1897),  No.  5,  jyp.  16.2,  163). 

Pinus  laricio  in  Corsica,  M.  L.  Vilmorin  {Rer.  HorU,  60  (1897),  Xo.  15,  pp.  !i54- 
S58,fig8.2). 

Second-growth  white  pine  in  Pennsylvania,  A.  K.  Mlodzianskt  (Gard.and 
Forest,  10  (1897),  Xo.  400,  pp.  272,  i?7.^). 

Forest  fires,  N.  I.  Crahay  (Rapports  Preliminairea  3e  Congrbs  Internat.  d'Agr.^  lirui- 
ellesy  1805,  pp.  S11-5J6). 

Rdle  of  forests  with  special  reference  to  the  physical  and  economical  condi- 
tions of  a  country  and  the  necessity  of  forest  extension,  etc.,  E.  Parisel  and 
A.  Lkcart  (Rapports  PrcUminaires  Se  Congrhs  Inteittat.  d^Agr.,  BruxeUes,  1895,  pp. 
75-114). 

The  care  of  weak  limbs  of  trees,  J.  G.  Jack  (Card,  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  Xo.49il 
pp.  274'-276,  fig.  /).— Bolts  rather  than  bands  arc  recommended  for  holtling  up  broken 
or  weak  limbs  of  shade  trees.  The  injnrious  eft'ect  of  an  iron  band  support  is  illus. 
trated. 

German  woods,  J.  Simpson  (Garden.,  52,  Xo.  1S4S,  pp.  116-118,  figs.  S). 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

The  downy  mildew  of  the  cucumber ;  what  it  is  and  ho^ir  to  pre- 
vent it,  F.  C.  Stewart  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  119,  pp.  151-183,  ph. 
i,  Jigs.  J2). — It  is  estimated  tliat  in  1896  75  per  cent  of  the  cucnmbef 
pickle  crop  of  southeastern  ^ew  York  was  destroyed,  probably  55  per 
cent  of  the  injury  beiu<(  due  to  downy  mildew  alone  and  20  per  cent  to 
all  other  causes.  Notes  are  given  on  the  injury  done  by  the  melon 
louse,  boreal  lady-bird,  authracnose,  and  the  cucumber  wilt  disease.  Of 
these  the  wilt  disease  was  by  far  the  most  serious. 
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Downy  mildew  {Plasmopara  cubensia)  attacks  the  older  leaves  near 
the  center  of  the  vine  and  gradually  spreads  outward.  Irregular  yellow 
spots  appear  which  in  warm  weather  enlarge  rapidly,  the  whole  leaf 
800U  taming  yellow  and  drying  up  as  if  frosted.  In  cool  weather  the 
gipots  spread  less  rapidly,  their  centers  becoming  dry  and  of  a  light- 
brown  color.  Hot  and  moderately  damp  weather  favors  the  growth  of 
the  fungus.  It  is  usually  most  destructive  in  August.  Only  a  few  mis- 
shapen cucumbers  are  produced  after  it  becomes  fully  established. 

The  structure  of  the  cucumber  leaf  and  of  the  mildew-are  popularly 
described  and  illustrated  and  the  nature  and  life  history  of  the  fungus 
noted.  The  history  of  the  disease  is  briefly  given.  The  botanical  rela- 
tionship and  the  host  plants  of  the  fungus  are  also  popularly  discussed. 

An  experiment  was  conducted  on  IJ  acres  of  cucumbers  at  Wood- 
bury, New  York,  to  test  the  value  of  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  remedy  for 
the  mildew.  Thirty  rows  of  cucumbers  were  sjmiyed  7  times  from  July 
13  to  September  9,  two  sprayings  being  made  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
of  the  1:7  formula;  2  of  the  1:11  formula;  and  3  of  the  1:8  formula. . 
Ten  rows  were  left  unsprayed.  Two  rows  in  the  midst  of  the  unsprayed 
ones  were  sprayed  4  times  from  Augusts  to  September  9,  one  row  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  of  the  1 : 7  formula,  and  the  other  of  the  1 :  11  formula. 
The  spraying  was  done  with  a  knapsack  sprayer.  A  detailed  chrono- 
logical record  of  the  experiment  is  given  together  with  a  diagram  show- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  different  plats.  Downy  mildew  was  first 
observed  August  7,  about  the  time  of  the  first  picking.  Less  than  a 
week  later  every  hill  of  the  unsprayed  rows  showed  the  disease,  while 
only  a  few  plants  of  the  sprayed  rows  were  affected.  In  two  weeks 
firom  the  time  the  disease  appeared  the  unsprayed  rows  were  yellow 
throaghont  and  picking  was  practically  finished,  while  the  sprayed 
rows  were  green  and  produced  a  large  number  of  cucumbers.  From 
this  time  the  disease  gradually  spread  on  the  sprayed  vines,  though  they 
continued  to  yield  well  until  frost,  a  month  after  the  unsprayed  vines 
stopped  yielding,  producing  in  the  month  $260  worth  of  cucumbers. 
The  cost  of  spraying,  including  the  cost  of  material  and  labor,  was  but 
$14.31,  or  at  the  rate  of  $9.50  per  acre.  The  author  believes  that  if  all 
the  plants  had  been  sprayed  the  results  would  have  been  even  more 
marked,  since  the  sprayed  plants  undoubtedly  received  infection  con- 
tinually from  the  unsprayed  ones.  Further  experiments  will  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  strength  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to  be  used. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  discussion  of  spraying  muskmelous  and 
watermelons  and  the  chances  of  being  poisoned  by  eating  sprayed 
melons.  Detailed  directions  are  given  for  the  preparation  of  Bordeaux 
mixture.  A  discussion  is  made  of  spraying  machiuery,  a  part  of  which 
is  a  reprint  from  Bulletin  75  of  the  station  (E.  S.  E,,  6,  p.  833). 

On  the  development  of  the  white  rot  fungus  of  grapes,  P.  V i ala 
(Gmpi.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris,  124  {1897),  J^o.  J2,  pp.  105, 106).— Notes 
are  given  on  the  life  cycle  of  Charrinia  diplodiella,  which  causes  the 
so-called  white  rot  of  grapes.    The  fungus  has  been  known  in  Europe 
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since  1878,  bat  only  the  pycnidial  form  of  development  had  been 
observed.  The  author  examined  abundant  material  of  Vitig  rupegirtM 
and  F.  riparia  from  Hungary  in  189G,  and  in  addition  to  the  pycnidia 
he  claims  to  have  observed  the  spermagonia,  conidiophores,  and 
perithecia.  The  pycnidia,  spermagonia,  and  conidiophores  were  fonnd 
upon  the  apparently  vigorous  shoots  and  the  pycnidia  appeared  upon 
the  dried  branches  in  October  and  November. 

Experiments  were  conducted  in  which  the  germination  and  growth 
of  the  different  forms  of  reproduction  were  observed.  It  is  claimed 
that  while  the  black  rot  fungus  does  not  attack  the  grapes  after  they 
have  changed  color,  the  white  rot  is  very  active  upon  them  even  after 
their  maturity,  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  spores,  etc.,  of  Oharrinia 
diplodiella  will  not  germinate  in  acid  media.  This  fact  was  also  demon- 
strated experimentally,  the  sporidia  germinating  readily  in  slightly 
alkaline  sugar  solutions. 

On  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  the  destruction  of  the  fungus 
parasites  of  the  grape,  G.  Groqtjevielle  ( Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  8ci, 
PariSy  124  (1897),  No.  8,  pp.  418,  419).— The  author  reports  favorably 
upon  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  as  a  winter  treatment  for  the  preven- 
tion of  black  rot,  oidium,  mildew,  anthracnose,  pourridie,  etc.,  of  the 
grape.  The  method  of  application  recommended  is  to  bathe  or  sprinkle 
the  vines  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  place 
the  powdered  sulphate  about  the  vines  at  the  rate  of  500  to  1,000  kg. 
per  hectare,  the  quantity  dei)ending  upon  the  porosity  of  the  soil. 

In  another  publication '  the  author  recommends  the  application  of 
powdered  sulphate  of  iron  and  gypsum  to  vinos  where  the  other  treat- 
ments have  not  been  possible. 

It  is  claimed  this  treatment  is  more  efficient  and  cheaper  than  where 
copper  sulphate  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

Tomato  blight,  P.  H.  Eolfs  {Florid^i  8ta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  37-^8).— A 
brief  statement  relative  to  the  cause  of  the  tomato  blight  and  a  list  of 
plants  attacked  by  the  parasite  is  given.  Among  the  plants  which  are 
liable  to  attack  by  this  fungus  are  the  tomato,  pepper,  eggplant,  Irish 
potato,  fig,  sweet  potato,  morning  glory,  beet,  peanut,  beans,  cowpeas, 
beggar  weed,  cabbage,  summer  squash,  watermelons,  English  violets, 
chrysanthemums,  etc.  The  characteristics  of  the  attack  on  each  of 
these  plants  are  described  at  greater  or  less  length. 

It  is  stated  that  the  tomato-blight  fungus  lives  in  the  soil  and 
attacks  plants  from  this  place;  consequently  any  preventive  means 
applied  to  the  foliage  would  be  almost  entirely  useless.  The  life  his- 
tory of  this  fungus,  which  is  stated  to  be  a  form  of  Sclerotium,  is  more 
fully  given  in  Bulletin  21  of  this  station  (E.  S.  E.,5,  p.  790),  and  it  is 
suggested  that  spraying  the  ground  with  any  of  the  standard  fungi- 
cides for  a  distance  of  6  in.  or  more  about  the  stem  of  the  plant  would 
probably  give  partial  relief. 

» Rev.  Hort.,  m  (1897),  No.  7,  p.  147. 
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Ezperiments  on  the  treatment  of  the  potato  rot,  P.  Boudbin 
(Zap,  XoTO'Alexandri  InsU  Selsk,  Khoz,  Lyesov.  [Mem.  Inst,  Agron,  et  For, 
yoicO'Alexandr%a]y  9  (1895)jpp.  46-61), — Experiments  in  the  treatment  of 
potato  rot  {Fhytophtara  infestans)  with  Bordeaux  mixture  are  reported. 
Tbe  resalts  indicate  that  the  time  of  spraying  should  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  season  and  the  development  of  the  potatoes.  In  wet 
years  it  should  commence  somewhat  earlier  than  in  dry  years.  The 
mixture  should  be  applied  before  the  leaves  are  visibly  aflFected,  since 
the  treatment  of  the  badly  affected  potatoes  is  likely  to  be  injurious 
rather  than  beneficial.  The  spraying  is  the  more  beneficial  the  richer 
the  soil,  hence  it  is  especially  necessary  where  the  fields  are  copiously 
manured. — p.  fireman. 

Anthracnose  of  the  bean.  P.  H.  Rolfs  {Florida  Sta.  Rpt.l896,pp.48-49ffig$,2),-^ 
Brief  notes  are  given  of  this  disease  of  beans,  caused  by  Cjlletotrichum  lagenariMm 
and  SQggestions  given  for  its  prevention,  throngh  spraying  of  plants  with  Hordeaux 
mixtore  or  some  other  fungicide.  In  case  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  used  it  should 
not  be  applied  after  the  pods  are  well  formed,  but  some  such  fungicide  as  eau  celeste 
should  be  used. 

Aphides  and  tbrips  as  the  cause  of  Bactexiosis  of  carnations,  B.  T.  Galloway 
{FlifrisW  Ejcchange,  9  {1897),  No.  S3,  p,  7S2), 

A  diseased  appearance  of  cacti,  P.  Sorauer  {Monatsch.  Kakteenkunde,  7  {1897), 
No.  1;  aha.  in  Bat.  Centr,  Bl.,  70  {1897),  No.  6-7,  jj.ff<S).— Notes  are  given  of  a  peculiar 
BwoUen  appearance  of  certain  cacti.  The  condition  is  thought  to  be  the  result  of 
local  disturbance  of  the  circulation  of  water  in  the  plants. 

Celery  blight,  P.  H.  Rolfs  (F/orida  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  5J^7).— A  description  is 
given  of  the  celery  blight  caused  by  Cercospora  apii  and  the  various  conditions 
sffecting  the  disease. 

The  downy  mildew  of  the  cucumber  and  its  treatment,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  119,  popular  ed.,  pp.  6,pl8.  S). — A  popular  summary  of  Bulletin  119  of 
the  station. 

Notes  on  some  experiments  on  finger-and-toe  (dubroot),  M.  C.  Potter  {Jour. 
Netceastle  Farmera^  Club,  1896,  pp,  5). 

Diseases  and  enemies  of  the  grapevine  in  Algeria,  £.  Eicii  [^Rapports  Prelimi- 
naireaSe  Congres  Iniemai.  d'Agr.,  Bruxelles,  1895,  pp.  8S2-8S7). 

Notes  on  a  disease  of  orchids,  L.  Mangin  {Rev.  Hort.,  69  {1897),  No.  15,  pp. 
S4€-S49,Jig8.  6). 

Root  galls  of  cultivated  plants,  B.  D.  Halstkd  {Florists'  Exchange,  9  {1897), 
No.S4,pp.  754,  755;  Amer.  Florist,  1.3  {1897),  No.  481,  pp.  74,  75;  New  England  Flor- 
i»t,  5,  No.  S6,  pp.  £91,  292). — Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists. 

On  the  presence  of  Pseudocommis  vitis  in  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Elodea 
canadensis,  E.  Rose  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  125  {1897),  No  6,  2}p.S62,SnS).— 
This  myxomycete  is  shown  to  attack  submerged  plants  as  well  as  trees,  etc.  The 
Plasmodia  penetrate  the  epidermis  of  the  plant  and  form  longitudinal  and  trauHvcrse 
lines. 

On  the  propagation  of  Pseudoconunis  vitis  Debray,  £.  Roze  {Compt.  Rend. 
Aead.  Sci.  Paris,  124  {1897),  No.  25,  pp.  1470-1472). 

Diseases  of  plants,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  8  {1897),  No.  4,  pp. 
208-253,  fige.  60). 

Letters  on  the  diseases  of  plants,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  S  {1897), 
No.  4,  pp.  208-239,  Jigs.  62). — Popular  summary  of  the  diseases  of  field,  garden,  and 
orchard  plants. 
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Methods  of  preventing  amnt  in  barley,  G.  Grotenfrlt  (Tre  metoder  aii  ford- 
rifra  hrandttramp  frttn  lorn.  Mnsiiala,  ISU*],  pp.  10), — (iives  rt^sulto  of  cultiirt*  trials 
with  barley  treat4»d  with  (l)hot-wator  ineth<»d,  (2)  Ceres  powder,  (3)  carbon-hisalphid 
method.  All  the  methmls  were  effective  in  preventinjf  smut ;  the  yield  waa  increased 
and  the  quality  of  the  crop  improved. 

Spraying,  F.  C.  Seaks  (  Vtak  Sia.  Bml.  49,  pp.  ^Gyfigs.  7^*).— This  bulletin  describes 
some  of  the  more  C4»uimon  fungus  disease's  an«l  in84*ct  enemies  of  or<>bard  fmits  and 
suggests  remedies  for  their  prevention.  Formubis  an*  given  for  the  preparation  of 
various  fungieidrs  and  in8«>^cticid*'8,  together  with  dir«*ctions  for  their  application. 
Si'venil  forms  of  sprsiying  apparatus  are  figun'd  and  described. 

EHTOMOLOOT. 

The  inflnence  of  environment  on  the  life  history  of  insects,  J. 

B.  Smith  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1SU7),  So.  496,  p.  331).— The  author 
points  out  that  the  old  idea  that  when  the  life  history  of  an  insect  is 
once  worked  out  work  on  that  insect  is  done,  is  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  erroneous,  and  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  work 
afresh  on  the  life  history  of  insects,  working  with  especial  reference  to 
the  locality  where  the  study  is  made.  He  notes  the  results  obtained 
by  Professor  Card,  of  Nebniska,  and  Professor  Washburn,  of  Oregon, 
and  says: 

'*  Mr.  Card  places  much  stress,  and  rightly,  on  the  fact  that  in  Nebraska  apple*^ 
blossom,  set,  and  even  close  the  calyx  cup  l»efore  the  moths  appear  or  the  «*jrg8  aiv 
laid.  In  New  Jer8e>  this  is  not  so.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an  nnhatcheil 
pupa  in  the  orchard  after  the  blossoms  begin  to  drop.  In  our  Stat4'  then*  is  nothing 
but  larva*  to  hv  found  in  the  cocoons  until  the  first  spell  of  warm  weather  that  starts 
the  sap  in  the  trees  and  induees  a  swelling  of  the  buds.  Then,  almost  over  night, 
everything  enters  the  pupal  sfcige,  and  this  is  usually  short,  much  h'ss  than  the  duni- 
tion  of  blooming  time  in  an  apple  orchard.  But  even  in  New  Jersey  different-*** 
exist.  Near  New  Brunswiek  there  is  positively  a  single  annual  brood  only.  South 
of  Burlington  County  there  is  at  least  a  partial  second  brood,  and  the  praetice  that 
would  prove  p«'rfectly  satisfactory  in  one  locality  would  be  distinctly  imperfect  in 
the  other.  The  truth  is  that  insects,  like  all  other  creatures,  adapt  themselves  to 
their  surroundings,  and  that  their  habits  and  life  histories  are  different  in  even 
slightly  different  localities.  I  have  never  seen  the  egg  of  a  codling  moth  on  a  leaf, 
and  I  believe  none  has  been  previously  reconled.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  for  s 
mruneut  discredit  Mr.  Card's  ob8ervatit>n. 

**We  have  a  similar  set  of  experiences  with  insecticides.  Insects  which  succumb 
readily  to  ken>sene  in  the  Atlantic  States  defy  it  abscdutely  in  Colorado,  while  we 
are  Just  as  likely  to  find  the  food  plant  much  more  sensitive  to  it.  Washes  that 
easily  destroy  the  San  .Jose  scale  in  California  ai*e  ridiculously  ineffective  in  the 
Atlantic  States.  This  very  scale  is  changing  its  life  history  and  habits  in  the  East 
materially  in  several  directions.  I  will  venture  the  prediction  that  in  half  a  dozen 
years  it  will  not  be  considered  a  first-class  pest  in  New  Jersey,  though  I  would  not 
like  to  extend  this  proi)heey  to  localities  with  which  I  am  less  familiar.'* 

The  author  is  confident  that  when  the  snbjeet  is  gone  over  from  a 
local  standpoint  the  practice  of  economic  entomology  will  be  greatly 
changed. 

Insects  affecting  domestic  animals,  H.  Osbokn  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.^ 
Division  of  Entomology  Bnl.  5,  n.  ser,,  pp.  302,  figs.  170).— This  is  a  com- 
prehensive monograph  of  the  insect  and  arachnid  parasites  of  domestic 
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animals  baseil  upon  the  author's  own  studies  and  those  of  others.  The 
difficulty  of  accurately  defining  parasitism  is  referred  to,  and  the  plans 
followed  by  Lueckhart,  Looss,  Blanchard,  Neumann,  Kailliet,  and  others 
in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  parasitism  are  indicated. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  author  is  to  treat  the  difierent  species  in 
their  zoiUogical  order  so  that  related  forms  may  be  kept  more  or  less 
together  and  repetition  avoided,  discussing  each  species  as  fully  as  may 
be,  mentioning  its  past  history,  the  extent  of  its  injuries,  its  habits,  its 
life  history,  and  finally  the  proper  methods  of  preventing  or  relieving 
its  injaries.  This  plan  is  followed  through  six  chapters,  beginning  with 
the  Diptera  and  ending  with  the  Linguatulina.  The  seventh  chapter  is 
devoted  to  preventive  measures  and  discusses  insecticidal  substances, 
the  methods  of  application  of  remedies,  the  direct  capture  or  destruc- 
tion of  insects,  the  renovation  of  henhouses,  and  the  subject  of  dimi- 
nution by  washes  and  dips.  The  eighth  chapter  gives  a  list  of  parasites 
classified  according  to  their  host,  beginning  with  man,  the  apes,  and  the 
monkeys,  and  ending  with  pigeons,  geese,  and  swans.  A  bibliography 
of  about  123  titles  constitutes  the  last  chapter. 

The  introductory  chapter  discusses  the  grouping  of  the  parasitic  in- 
sects, the  general  life  history  of  parasites,  the  origin  of  the  parasitic 
habit,  the  results  of  par<%sitism  upon  the  parasite,  the  distribution  of 
parasites,  the  effect  of  parasites  upon  the  host,  the  losses  due  to  para- 
sites, and  popular  notions  concerning  parasites. 

Under  the  last  head  observations  are  reported  which  tend  to  show 
that  the  popular  notions  that  poor  and  weak  animals  are  more  subject 
to  attack  of  parasites  than  those  in  good  condition  and  that  white 
rather  than  dark  cattle  are  infested  are  erroneous.  The  somewhat 
generally  observed  fact  that  mosquitoes,  flies,  lice,  and  other  insects 
appear  to  select  certain  individuals  in  i)reference  to  others  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  secretions,  in  the 
structure  of  the  skin,  or  in  the  size  of  the  hair. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  insects,  it  is  usually  much  easier,  the  author 
states,  to  prevent  injuries  from  pan)>sites  than  to  remedy  them.  Know- 
ing that  certain  species  are  incapable  of  flight  and  must  depend  for 
tbeir  distribution  upon  the  direct  association  of  infested  animals,  the 
breeder  may  simply  isolate  his  uninfested  animals  from  his  infested 
animals,  or  rub  them  with  some  substance  obnoxious  or  destructive  to 
the  ])ests.  This  is  obviously  more  simple  than  the  employment  of 
washes  and  dips  to  destroy  parasites  upon  animals  already  infested. 

JHptera  (pp.  24-14C)). — The  author  discusses  mosquitoes  and  gnats 
((.^olicidae),  midges  (Ghironomidae),  flies  (Simuliidje,  Tabanidie,  Leptidre, 
Oestridse,  and  Muscidaj),  and  forest  flies  and  ticks  (Hippoboscidae  and 
Xycteribiidje).  Considerable  space  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  buffalo 
gnats  and  botflies. 

Siphonaptera;  Fleas  (pp.  14l-15o). — This  includes  descriptions  of  the 
jigger  flea  or  chigoe  {Sarcopsylla  penetrarut)^  the  hen  flea  (S.  gallinacea). 
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oi>ossum  flea  (Pulex  simulans),  house  flea  (P.  irritans)^  bird  flea  (P. 
artwm),  the  rat  and  mouse  flea  {P.fasciatus)y  the  squirrel  fleas  {P.  sciuro- 
rum,  P,  howardi,  P.  tcicJchami,  P.  gillettei,  P.  coloradensis,  P.  hirsutus,  P. 
longispintiSy  and  P.  montanus)^  the  spermophile  flea  (P.  ^ri^Ti^ri),  the  dog 
and  cat  flea  (P.  serraticeps),  the  rabbit  fleas  (P.  goniocephalus,  P.  ^a«, 
and  i\  incequdlis),  the  mole  flea  ( Typhlopsylla  asaimilis),  and  the  i>ocket 
gopher  fleas  ( Typhlopsylla  americana  and  P.  ignotu)  are  described. 

Hmiiptera  (pp.  157-188). — The  bedbug  and  its  allies  ( Acajithidse),  the 
blood  sucking  cone  nose  {Gonorhinus  sanguisuga),  and  the  numerous  suc- 
torial lice  (Pediculidte),  are  here  brought  together  and  described.  The 
following  new  species  are  also  described :  Hcematopinufi  montanug,  H, 
erraticusy  and  JSuhcematopinua  abnormis.  In  the  case  of  the  long  nosed 
ox  louse  the  name  H,  vittili  Linn,  is  substituted  for  Pediculus  oxyrhyn- 
chus  and  P.  tenuirostris  of  Nitzsch  and  Burmeister,  respectively. 

Mallophaga  (pp.  189-250).— The  numerous  bird  lice  (Philopteridae  and 
Liotheidae)  are  treated  here,  and  an  appendix  given  in  which  the  author 
lists  the  species  of  Mallophaga  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  fauna  of 
the  United  States  and  describes  several  new  species  as  follows:  Doco- 
phoruB  halietty  taken  from  the  bald  eagle  in  Florida;  D.  hubonisy  taken 
from  the  great  horned  owl  {Bubo  virginianua) ;  D.  quiscalij  from  the 
crow  blackbird  {Agelaius  phceniceus),  taken  at  Ames,  Iowa;  D.  Hialii 
and  J),  agelaiij  from  the  bluebird  {Sialia  sialis);  D.  corvij  from  the 
common  crow  (Corvus  americanus);  D.  minutotrabeculatuSj  from  Fuliea 
americana;  D.  fuscoventralw,  from  the  wood  pewee  {Oontopvs  trtreiw); 
D.  coccygi,  from  a  yellow  billed  cuckoo,  taken  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska. ;  Z>. 
speotytij  from  the  burrowing  owl  {Speotyto  cuniculuria  hypogwa)^  taken 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Nirmm  candidus  xanthocepJialiy  from  the  yellow 
headed  blackbird  {Xanthocephalus  xanthocephalus)^  taken  at  Fairfiax, 
Iowa;  N,  rotundatus^  from  the  crow,  taken  at  Ames,  Iowa;  X.pictnr' 
atuSy  from  Sturnella  magna ,  taken  at  Ames,  Iowa;  N.  pallidusj  from 
rose  breasted  grosbeak  {Habia  ludoviciana),  taken  at  Ames,  Iowa;  N. 
secundarius,  from  the  crow  {Corvns  americanus),  taken  at  Ames,  Iowa; 
N.  orpheus,  from  Galeoscoptes  carolinensis ;  N.  tyr annus,  from  the  king- 
bird; N.  marginatum,  from  the  woodpecker  {Ceophl^eus  pileatus)-,  X, 
abruptus,  from  Colinus  virginianum  ;  N .  parallelus,  from  jEgialitis  voeif- 
era;  Lipcurus  botauri,  from  the  bittern  (Botaurus  lentiginosus) ;  L. 
infuscaius,  from  Philohela  minor  and  Bartramia  longicauda;  Tricho- 
dectes  parallelus,  from  the  deer  (probably  Cariacus  virginianus)',  T.cas- 
toris,  from  the  beaver;  T.  mephitidis,  from  the  polecat  (SpUogale  inter- 
rupta),  collected  at  Tama  Go.,  Iowa,  and  from  skunks  taken  at  Holt 
Co.,  Nebraska,  and  Palo  Alto,  California;  Menapon  expansum,  found  on 
DoUchonyx  oryzivorus;  M,  interruptus,  from  Corvus  americanus;  ^f. 
fuscomarginatus,  from  Turdus  minor ;  Trinoton  minor,  from  the  butter 
bill  coot  (Oidemia);  Physostomum  lineatum,  from  the  humming  bird 
(Trochilus  colubris,  Linn.). 

Arachnida  (pp.  251-275). — The  harvest  mites  or  chiggers  (Trombi- 
diidae),  the  ticks  (Gamasida*),  the  mites  (Ixodidc'e),  and  the  mites  and 
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scabs  (Sarcoptidse,  DemodecidaB,  and  LiDgnatulina}  are  here  broagbt 
together. 

Remedies  and prevefitive  treatment  (pp.  277-285). — The  value  of  fish  oil, 
tar,  train  oil,  axle  ^relase,  pennyroyal,  and  dipping  solutions  is  consid- 
ered, along  with  other  well-known  insecticides.  In  the  case  of  infested 
henhouses,  the  author  thinks  the  best  plan  is  to  burn  the  structure  if  it 
is  not  of  too  great  value.  But  where  this  course  is  impractical,  and 
where  the  walls  are  tight  enough  to  retain  the  fumes,  fumigation  with 
sulphur  and  drenching  the  roosts  with  kerosene  or  hot  water  and  then 
whitewashing  them  are  recommended,  or  covering  the  ends  of  the  poles 
with  tar  may  be  practiced  with  success.  The  addition  of  carbolic  acid 
at  the  rate  of  4  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  whitewash  to  increase  the  efficacy 
of  the  latter  is  recommended.  Various  methods  of  fumigation  of  ani- 
mals placed  in  stalls  or  covered  with  blankets  are  brought  out,  and  a 
plan  for  constructing  a  large  dipping  vat  is  described  and  figured. 

The  San  Jos6  or  pemicions  scale,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  /Stu. 
Bui.  6J2,  pp.  31-44^  figs.  5). — A  i)opular  bulletin  on  Aspidiotus  perni- 
ciosusj  briefly  recounting  the  introduction  of  the  insect  into  the  United 
States  and  its  occurrence  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  with 
Olustrated,  descriptive,  life  history,  and  remedial  notes.  Besides  the 
infested  district  at  Charlottesville,  where  the  species  was  first  observed 
in  1893,  the  scale  has  been  found  in  but  one  other  locality  in  the  State — 
a  large  orchard  near  City  Point.  Through  lack  of  systematic  treat- 
ineut  the  scale  has  not  been  satisfactorily  subjugated,  and  further 
infestation  is  anticipated.  Directions  are  given  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  the  insect,  and  its  great  fecundity  and  numerous  food 
plants  are  briefly  mentioned. 

The  use  of  a  winter  wash  of  lye  registering  5°  Baum6  and  of  soap- 
suds or  kerosene  emulsion  as  a  summer  wash  is  advised.  The  text  of 
an  act  of  the  legislature  giving  the  station  power  of  inspection  and 
treatment  of  the  scale  within  the  State  is  quoted. 

Food  plants  of  the  San  Job6  scale  in  Ohio,  exclusive  of  fruit 
trees,  F.  M.  Webster  {Canadian  Ent.,  29  (1897),  No.  7,  p.  173).— 
Besides  the  several  varieties  of  roses,  currants,  raspberries,  and  goose- 
berries, Aspidiotus  perniciosus  has  been  found  upon  the  following 
plants:  Grape  {Viiis  lahriisca), Yiuden  {Tilia  americana),  European  lin- 
den (T.  europwa)y  sumac  {Rhus  glabra),  Japan  quince  (Pyrns  japonica), 
cotoueaster  {CoUmeaster  frigidum),  flowering  peach  {Prunus  sp.),  flow- 
ering cherry  (P.  sp.),  American  elm  ( Ulmus  americana),  black  walnut 
(Juglans  nigra),  imported  willow  {8alix  verminalis),  cut-leafed  birch 
{Betula  sp.),  lombardy  poplar  {Populus  dilatata),  Carolina  poplar  (P. 
monilifera)^  golden  leaf  poplar  (P.  van  gerti),  catalpa  {C.  speciosa), 
chestnut  {Castanea  sativa),  osage  orange  {Madura  aurantiaca)^  and 
snowball  {Viburnum  opulus).  The  cotoneaster,  which  was  sent  for 
inspection,  was  found  literally  covered  with  the  scale. 

Notes  on  the  codling  moth,  F.  W.  Card  {Oard.  and  Forest,  10 
(1897),  493,  pp.  302,  303). — Failure  in  applications  of  the  accei)ted  doc- 
trines in  regard  to  this  moth  induced  a  thorough  investigation  of  its 
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life  history.    The  results  obtained  were  found  to  be  very  much  at 
variance  with  the  facts  as  given  in  entomological  literature.    Eggs 

were  obtained  in  abundance. 

• 

"Instead  of  being  laid  in  the  calyx,  we  find  that  the  eggs  are  laid  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  Only  rarely  is  one  foun<l  on  the  apple  or 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  in  the  orchard,  though  in  confinement  they  may  be 
laid  anywhere.  At  least  this  has  been  true  up  to  this  time.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  later  eggs,  when  the  apples  are  large,  may  be  ofteuer  foimd  on  the  apple 
itself.  They  are  usually  found  on  leaves  of  a  cluster  associated  with  an  apple. 
The  egg  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin-head  and  looks  not  unlike  a  small  drop  of  milk. 
Apparently  many  sterile  ones  are  laid,  or  the  ovule  perishes  for  some  cause.  These 
are  whiter  and  more  shining  than  the  fertile  ones.  Just  before  hatching,  a  black 
spot  develops  in  the  center,  which  is  the  head  of  the  young  larva.  When  first 
hatched  he  is  a  tiny  fellow  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  but  as  spry  as  a  cricket. 
His  head  is  then  the  most  prominent  part  of  him.  He  immediately  begins  to  hnot ' 
for  a  hiding  place,  and  the  most  convenient  one  is  often  that  formed  by  the  clo»ed 
calyx  cup,  into  which  he  enters  to  begin  his  work.  About  80  per  cent  of  the  larv» 
hatched  in  the  orchard  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  have  entered  by  that 
means.  If  two  apples  hang  together  or  if  a  leaf  hangs  over  one  and  close  against  it 
that  appears  to  suit  them  just  about  as  well.'' 

Having  learned  its  life  history,  the  next  question  was  to  learn  how 
to  combat  it.  The  best  time  for  spraying  seemed  to  be  about  a  week  or 
ten  days  after  the  trees  were  in  full  bloom,  or,  about  ]May  15.  Difficulty 
was  found  in  drenching  the  calyx  sufficiently  and  the  spray  was  made 
coarser.  But  there  were  neither  eggs  nor  larvie  at  this  time,  the  first 
eggs  being  found  June  3  and  the  first  larvai  on  June  12,  or  nearly  a 
month  after  it  is  necessary  to  spray  in  order  to  get  the  poison  into  the 
calyx  cup.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  the 
poison  into  the  calyx  cup  so  that  the  latter  may  close  over  it  and 
retain  it  for  the  larvte  later  on.  This  means  would  seemingly  dispose 
of  about  80  per  cent  of  the  larvie.  The  remaining  20  per  cent  find 
ingress  to  the  api)les  through  the  skin,  and  for  them  the  author  thinks 
an  addition  of  soap,  lime,  or  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to  a  spray,  making 
the  latter  stick  better  to  the  surface  of  the  apples,  will  be  found 
efficient. 

The  insects  maybe  attacked  in  the  egg  stage — since  the  eggs  are  laid 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  and  are  readily  reached  by  kerosene 
emulsion.  What  strength  of  the  emulsion  will  be  efficient  for  fieldwork, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  pupae  may  possibly'  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  some  caustic  spray,  and  it  seems  as  though  the 
band  and  trap  method  might  prove  useful.  In  captivity  the  young  larv® 
eat  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  if  they  do  the  same  under  natural  con- 
ditions, it  seems  that  they  might  be  attacked  by  spraying  the  leaves. 

The  beet  beetle  and  other  enemies  of  sugar  beets,  A.  Silantyev 
(SeWc,  Khoz.  Lt/enov.,  183  (1896),  pp.  1185-1200),— A.  description  of  the 
ravages  of  the  beet  beetle  {Cleonin  punctiventris)  upon  beets  in  the 
Voronezh  (Government  of  Russia  and  methods  of  combating  it.  The 
usual  methods  employed  there  are  hand  picking  and  the  formation  of 
pitfall  ditches  about  fields.  The  ditches,  however,  are  found  somewhat 
ineffective  during  the  pairing  time  of  the  insects.    Experiments  were 
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performed  with  several  inseeticides,  and  tbe  conclnsion  arrived  at  that 
kerosene  alone  or  in  combination  with  carbon  bisulphid  is  entirely  inef- 
ficient^ bat  that  spraying  with  Paris  green  in  the  proportion  of  f  or  1 
lb,  to  20  bnckets  of  water  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  This  remedy, 
it  is  explained,  is  also  effective  in  destroying  beet  fleas. 

Other  insects  noted  as  injurious  to  beets  in  this  Government  are  the 
larva*  of  Plusia  gamma  and  of  Yotys  sticticalis. — P.  fibeman. 

The  pistol  case  bearer,  V.  H.  Lowe  {New  York  State  Sta.  But  122^ 
pp.  221-232^  figs.  12). — The  history,  name,  and  appearance,  life  history, 
distribution,  and  natural  enemies  of  this  insect  {Coleophora  malivorella)^ 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  cigar  case  hesirer  {C.fietcherella), 
are  popularly  discussed  and  3  experiments  with  remedies  briefly 
described. 

In  the  first  experiment  Paris  green  was  used  at  the  rate  of  1  to  150; 
in  the  second  kerosene  emulsion  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10;  and  in  the 
third,  trapping  the  moths  with  trap  lanterns. 

The  conclusions  drawn  are  that  Paris  green  used  in  the  strength 
indicated  will  answer  for  this  insect;  that  kerosene  emulsion  has  no 
effect  either  upon  the  pistol  case  bearer  or  the  cigar  case  bearer,  and 
that  the  trap  lant«rn  method  is  unsatisfactory.  In  appended  notes  the 
reader  is  warned  to  beware  of  adulterated  Paris  green,  and  told  how 
to  test  its  purity  with  ammonia,  in  which  it  should  be  entirely  soluble. 
Finally,  the  customary  warning  not  to  spray  while  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  is  given. 

A  practical  method  of  fighting  cutworms  in  onion  fields,  F.  A. 
SiBRlNE  {Neic  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  120,  pp.  183-196,  ph.  tf).— The  author 
states  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  onion  crop  during 
1895-W  was  the  presence  of  cutworms.  In  Orange  County  in  1806,  it  is 
estimated  that  4G  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  lost  through  this  agency, 
and  in  the  same  section  in  1880  the  loss  was  50  per  cent.  The  bait 
method,  using  dry  bran  or  middlings,  or  equal  parts  of  both  mixed  with 
Paris  green,  is  recommended  as  the  best  means  of  fighting  the  cutworm 
in  onion  fields.  This  bait  should  be  sown  on  the  grass  and  weeds 
along  the  ditches  bordering  the  onion  fields,  and  also  in  drills  in  the 
lields.  In  the  case  of  other  ganlen  crops,  such  as  tomatoes,  eggplants, 
sweet  potatoes,  cabbages,  etc.,  it  is  advised  that  a  tablespoonful  of  the 
hait  be  thrown  about  the  base  of  each  plant  after  it  is  transplanted, 
and  that  where  possible  it  be  scattered  over  the  field  a  few  days  before 
the  plants  are  transplanted.  The  history,  habits,  and  distribution,  so 
far  as  known,  of  the  insect  treated  {Carneaden  messoria)  are  discussed 
and  experiments  with  insecticides  d(*scribed. 

In  these  experiments  there  were  tested  (1)  the  method  of  spraying 
the  onion  with  a  i)oi8oned  resin-lime  mixture  made  of  pulverized  resin 
5  lbs.,  fish  oil  or  any  animal  oil  1  pt.,  concentrated  lye  1  lb.,  and  5  gal, 
water,  and  used  in  the  i)roportion  of  1  part  of  the  mixture  to  160  gal. 
water;  (2)  spraying  at  night  with  kerosene  emulsion;  and  (3)  poisoned 
baits.    The  kerosene  emulsion  and  poisoned  lime  mixture  were  found 
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an  satisfactory  in  several  respects.  Of  the  varioas  poisoned  baits  tested 
tbe  ODe  made  of  bunches  of  freshly  cut  grass  dipped  into  a  1  to  80  solu- 
tion of  Paris  green  and  water,  and  also  the  one  made  of  bran  and  Paris 
green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  of  the  latter  to  50  lbs,  of  the  former  which  was 
moistened,  proved. of  small  value  as  compared  with  the  dry  bait  com- 
posed of  bran  or  middlings  and  Paris  green.  The  advantages  claimed 
for  the  last  are  (1)  it  can  be  applied  in  drills  about  the  margins  of  the 
fields  and  thus  serve  as  a  barrier;  (2)  it  can  be  easily  and  uniformly 
applied  with  the  onion  seed  drill;  (3)  it  can  be  applied  in  drills  along 
the  side  of  the  rows  of  onions;  and  (4)  the  trouble  of  mixing  with  water 
and  ladling  out  in  piles  in  the  moist  bran  method  is  avoided. 

A  study  in  insect  parasitism,  L.  O.  Howard  ( U.  S.  Bept.  A(fr^ 
Division  of  Entomology  BuL  5,  tech.  ser.^pp.  57,  Jigs.  24). — In  1895  the 
author  undertook  the  careful  investigation  of  the  life  history  of  tbe 
white  tussock  moth  {Orgyia  leucostigma),  continuing  the  work  until  the 
autumn  of  1896.  So  far  as  possible  an  endeavor  was  made  to  study  the 
exact  details  of  the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  the  moth.  In  1895 
there  was  a  rapid  and  enormous  increase  in  their  numbers,  but  by  the 
time  the  third  generation  had  been  reac^hed,  in  September,  it  was  noticed 
that  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects  were  also  present  in  enormous 
numbers.  The  cocoons  of  the  second  generation  were  found  to  be  the 
rallying  point  of  immense  numbers  of  ichneumon  and  chalcis  flies.  At 
the  beginning  of  these  studies  but  7  parasites  of  this  moth  were  known, 
but  at  the  close  of  them  the  author  had  found  15  hymeuopterous  primary 
parasites,  viz.,  Pimpla  inquisitor y  P.  conqtiisitor,  P.  annulipesj  Amorpkota 
orgyiw,  Mcteorus  communis^  M.  hypantrice^  Limneria  sp.,  L.  valida^  The- 
ronia  fnlvescens,  Apanteles  hyphantrice^  A.  delicatus^  Chalcis  ovata^  Ptero- 
vialus  cupriodetiSj  Cratotechus  orgyice^  Telenomus  orgyiw;  6  dipterous 
I)riraary  parasites,  viz.,  Frontina  aleticc,  -F.  frenchiiy  Tachina  mella, 
Euphorocera  claripennisy  Exorista  griseomicanSy  Winthemia  d-pnMttlatn; 
14  hymeuopterous  hyperparasites,  viz.,  Remiteles  townsendij  Bathyrix 
meteoriy  B.  pimplcVy  Adistola  amerieanaj  Otacustes  perilUiy  Hdbrocytw 
thyridopterigi^,  Pezomachus  insolitus,  iSpilochalcis  debilis,  Eupelmus  /i«- 
nericc^  Dibrachys  boucheanus,  Elachisttis  cacoeodcCy  Elasmus  atratuSj  Stfn- 
tomosphyrum  esiirusy  Asecodes  albitarsis;  3  probable  parasites,  viz^ 
Ichneumon  subcyaneus,  I.  coeruleu^,  and  Allocota  {Hemiteles)  thyridop- 
fengis;  and  11  scavengers,  viz.,  Helicobia  helicis,  Sarcophaga  spp.  2, 
Vhora  iiigriceps,  P.  incisuraliSj  P.  fasciatay  P.  agaraci,  Liniosina  sp., 
Homalomyia  scalariSj  Oaurax  anchora,  Keoglaphyroptera  bivittata,  and 
Diplosi^  sp.  A  species  of  Chrysopa  was  reared  from  a  cocoon  mass  and 
the  larva*  of  Anthrenus  varius  were  found  feeding  ui)on  dead  pupae 
and  empty  egg  masses,  as  also  was  the  mite  of  the  genus  Tyroglyphus. 
Other  active  agents  noted  were  an  undetermined  plant  disease  and  the 
Heteroptera,  Podisu^  spinosuSj  Euschistus  servus^  and  Prionidus  cristatuf. 

In  all  there  were  raised  in  the  course  of  the  study  2,122  primary  para- 
sites, of  which  185  were  d  ipterons  and  1,937  hymeuopterous.  Tbe  number 
ot  secondary  parasites,  it  is  estimated,  was  about  1,000.    The  new  species 
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discovered  were,  among  the  hymenopterous  primary  parasites,  Amor- 
phota  orgyuie^  Apanieles  delicatus^  and  Pteramalus  cupraideus,  and  among 
the  hymenopterous  hyperparasites,  Bathythrix  meteoriy  B.  pimplcey 
Adistola  amerioanay  Pezanmchus  insolitus  JSupelmus  limnericBy  and  Ulas- 
mus  atratus. 

After  the  introduction,  of  which  the  above  is  a  summary,  the  author 
considers  in  detail  the  various  species  of  parasites  noted  and  gives,  in 
his  concluding  remarks,  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  host  rela- 
tions of  the  hymenopterous  parasites,  so  far  as  they  are  known  or 
surmised: 

Ho9t  relaiiona  of  ike  hjfmenopteroM  parasites  of  Orgfia  Uueoetigma, 


Primary  pArasi  to. 


Seoondjury  parasito. 


Tttitiary  paiMite. 


PoMible  qiiater* 
nary. 


FimplaiBqiiiaitor. 


Pimpla  annalipea 

Piaipla  oonqauitor . . . 
lehnranMm  coemJena . 
lehaeamon  sobe; 
AjBorphota 


IMbraohys  boooheaniu. . . 
Allooota  thyridopterigia  . 

Bathythrix  pimpuB 

Adiaatola         ^ 


Aaacodea  albitarala . 
Habrocytas  thyr.  f . . 
Dibraohya  boachaaniia. 


sobeyaDe 
orgyuB... 


If  «teoras  oommiiniB . 


Ibloucua  hyphantrijB. 


Allocota  thyridopterigia  . 
Spilochalcia  debilia 


Dlbraobya  bonoheamia . 

Spilochaloia  debilia 

Otaonatea  i>eriliti 

Bathythrix  meteori 

Dibrachys  boiicheanna . 

Spnochalcia  debilia 

Otacuatea  periUti 

Dibrachys  Doacheanua . 


Habrocytna  thyr.  f . 


liBoieriaap -- 

Limiieria  valida Dibrachya  boucheanaa 

Eupebnna  limnerisD 

Thenmia  fiiilTeaceiis . . . 
Aputdea  hypbantriie . 


Apaatdea  delicatna . 


Chaldaorata 

FtenMBalna  eaproideoa  . . 
Cratoteehna  orgyiffi 


Tefeaomna  orgyi» . 


Dibraohya  boacheanoa  V 
Aaeoodea  albifcaraia . 


Enpelmua  limiieri». . . 
TetcaeUohiia  sp.  f 


Aaeoodea  albitar- 
aiaf 


Blaemna  atratoa  . 
Spaochalcia  debilia. 


Dibrachys  boucheanua . 

Elasmus  atratna 

SpUochalcitf  debiiis 

Dibrachya  bonoheanas . 
Elaamna  atratua 


Dibrachys  bonoh.  V. . 
Aaeoodea  albitaraiaf.. . 


Aseoodeaalbitar• 
alar 


Elaehlatoa  cao<BociiB  . 
Tetraaticboa  ap.f 


The  dipterous  parasites  were  not  found  to  be  hyx)erparasitized. 

The  economic  importance  of  the  parasites  of  the  tussock  moth,  as 
shown  by  the  numbers  that  issued  from  624  cocoons,  may  be  readily 
determined  from  the  following,  in  which  the  figures  denote  the  number 
of  specimens  of  the  species  obtained :  Pimpla  inquisitor  729,  Chalets  ovata 
69,  Dibrachys  houcheanus  50,  .Euphorocera  claripennis  15,  Frontina 
frenchii  14,  Bathythrix  pimplas  13,  Tachina  mella  12,  Frontina  aletice  7, 
Exoristagriseomicans  4,  Limneriavalida  1,  Theroniafulvescens  1,  Asecodes 
aXbitarsis  1.  Breeding  cage  experiments  showed  the  actual  percentage 
af  parasitism  to  be  above  98  per  cent.  Later  on  in  the  season  of  1896 
the  presence  of  the  hyperparasites  became  more  manifest,  and  many 
hundreds  of  JDibraohys  houcheanus  were  reared  from  the  cocoons  of  the 
Pimpla.  Tertiary  parasitism  was  found  to  be  comparatively  rare. 
7292— ITo.  3 5 
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A  few  facta  about  inaeots.  R.  W.  Doane  ( Washington  Sta,  Bui.  £7,  pp.  52,  Ji§$.  €$).— 
This  bnlletin  forms  a  popular  treatise  on  the  subject  of  insects,  its  purpose  being  to 
give  the  average  farmer  or  orchardist,  who  has  little  or  no  time  to  devote  to  the 
stady  of  insects,  some  idea  as  to  how  they  grow  and  breed,  what  changes  they  undergo, 
how  they  are  classified,  the  more  common  of  the  different  orders  of  insects,  mitts, 
spiders,  and  ticks,  the  natural  enemies  of  insects  (which  are  treated  under  tbe  head 
of  beneficial  insects),  and  of  various  remedies  and  preventive  measures  that  tbe 
farmer  may  employ.  Under  the  head  of  preventive  measures,  high  cultivation,  clean 
culture,  crop  rotation,  protection  of  plants  by  screens,  etc.,  and  late  plowing  an 
mentioned.  The  active  measures  noted  are  hand  picking,  trapping,  and  the  me  of 
external  irritants  and  insect  poisons.  Directions  are  given  for  using  Paris  grec'ii 
mixtures,  kerosene  emulsion,  the  sulphur,  salt,  and  lime  wash,  resin  wash,  whale-oil 
soap,  white  hellebore,  tobacco,  carbon  bisulphid,  and  pyrethrum. 

The  effect  of  the  poison  of  centipedes,  F.  C.  Kenyok  (Amer.  Nat,,  31  {1837)^^0, 
336,  pp.  644,  545). 

Three  new  aphides  of  the  grapevine,  V.  Ma  yet  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit.,  14  US97), 
No.  24,  pp.  721-723). — Aphis  papaveria  and  A.  nerii  at  Tlemcen  and  at  Malaga,  and 
Bhizoctonua  ampelinus  at  Simferopol. 

A  peculiar  Insect  enemy  of  the  apple,  F.  H.  Haix(A«io  York  State  Sta.  Bui  ISi, 
popular  ed.,  pp.  5,  figs.  8). — A  popular  summary  of  Bulletin  122  of  the  station  (£.  S. 
R.,  9,  p.  257). 

Oelechia  (Sltotroga)  cerealella  Oliv.,  C.  G.  Barrett  (J^n^  Monthly  Mag.,  2.  s€r.,SS 
(1897),  No.  85,  p.  879). — Imported  from  the  United  States  in  grain. 

The  clover  mite,  C.  L.  Marlatt,  U.  S.  Dspt.  Agr.,  Division  of  Entomology  Ore.  29, 
i.  ser.fpp.  4,  fig,  1). — A  popular  brief  account  of  Bryohia  pratensis,  embracing  the 
usual  subjects.  The  occurrence  of  the  mite  on  the  Pacifio  Coast  from  San  Diego  to 
East  Sound,  Washington,  at  Las  Crucee,  New  Mexico,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mooo- 
taiuB  in  California,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  Montana,  and  at  an  elevation  of 
7,000  to  8,000  ft.,  is  noted.  Kerosene  emulsion  diluted  with  5  parts  water  in  winter 
is  recommended  in  addition  to  the  measures  previously  noted.* 

On  Coccns  agavium  Douglas,  R.  "Skytstkad (Ent.  Monthly  Mag.,  3.  sor.,  S3{lSSf7\ 
No.  85,  pp.  IS,  IS,  figs.  4). 

Notes  on  Coccidee  from  the  royal  gardens,  Kew,  E.  E.  Green  and  R.  Newstead 
(Ent.Monthly  Mag.,2.ser.,53{1897),No.87,pp,  68''72,  figs. 3;  No.88,pp.  73'77,figs.5). 

Cochineal  insect  (Amer.  Monthly  Micros.  Jour.,  18  {1897),  No.  2,  pp.  62,  6S). 

The  Cochineal  of  the  vine  of  Chile,  V.  Matet  {Ann,  Soc.  Ent.  France,  65  {1S$7), 
No.  S,  pp.  419-436,  figs.  2).— A  biological  sketch  of  Margarodes  ritinm. 

The  columbine  borer  (Hydroeoa  purpurifasoia,  G.  and  R.),  M.  V.  Sukgerlasd 
{Canadian  Ent.,  29  {1897),  No.  7,  pp.  161,  162, pi.  1).—A  description  of  the  moth  sod 
larva.    Fowler's  solution  poured  around  affected  plants  is  noted  as  a  remedy. 

The  periodical  cicada  in  1897,  E.  A.  Schwarz  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dtmioi  «/ 
Entomology  Circ.  22,  n,  ser.,  pp.  4). — It  is  pointed  out  that  brood  XV  of  the  17-year 
locust  will  appear  this  year  in  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  from 
which  States  it  has  been  recorded,  tbe  Xlll-year  brood,  VI,  in  Mississippi  sod 
Louisiana.  The  time  of  appearance  of  broods  VII,  XIV,  XVI,  XX,  XXII,  is  al» 
noted. 

Forest  moths  that  have  become  orchard  and  garden  pests,  W.  W.  Frogoatt 
{Agr.  Gaz,  N.  S.  Wales,  8  {1897),  Nos.  1,  pp.  44-46,  figs.  2;  S,  pp.  135-137, figs.  7;  4,fp. 
253-255,  figs.  5). — The  mottled  cup  moth  {Doratifera  vulnerans),  silver  spotted  plosia 
(Plusia  verticillata),  light  ermine  moth  {Pilosoma  obliqua),  white  shouldered  loopcr 
{Lophodes  sinistraria),  Australian  silkworm  moth  {Anihercea  eucalypti),  and  handed 
skipper  {Pamphila  augi^ides). 

The  Hessian  fly  (Cecidomsrla  destructor),  S.  Rostrup  (  Ugesk,  Landm.,  41  {199C), 
pp.  487-489), 

»  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divison  of  Entomology  Bui.  4  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  62), 
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Onion  cutworms,  their  raTages  and  treatment,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  Tark  State 
8ta,  BuL  120 J  papular  ed.^  pp,  5,  pie,  f ).— A  popular  •ommary  of  Bulletin  120  of  the 
station  (£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  257). 

PhyllosEera  vastatrix  in  S&o  Paulo,  F.  W.  Dafbbt  (Relai.  Inet.  Agnm,  Sao  Paulo, 
Braiilf  TS  (1896),  pp,  3S9^SS6), —ThiB  insect  was  discovered  in  Brazil  in  1803  by 
H.  Potel.  The  report  for  1894  of  the  commission  formed  for  the  stndy  of  the  insect 
is  given.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study  are  that  the  entire  territory  must 
be  considered  as  infested  so  as  to  fiirther  the  work  of  destroying  the  pest.  OoYem- 
ineutal  action  is  not  recommended. 

The  Rupberry  cane  majggat,  M.  V.  Sungbrla.nd  (Canadian  JEnt., £9 (1897),  No,  7, 
pp,  legf  16S),—A  technical  description  of  the  fly  by  D.  W.  Coquillett,  who  gires  it  the 
name  Phorbia  ruJrivora, 

The  San  Job6  scale  in  Kentucky,  H.  Garland  (Keniueky  Sia,  Bui.  €7,  pp,  4S-59, 
f9»,  ^).— The  author  discusses  popularly  the  name  and  origin  of  this  insect,  its  his- 
tory in  the  United  States,  its  food  plants,  the  nature  of  its  injury,  methods  of  detec- 
tion, and  gives  a  brief  description  of  it  and  its  life  history.  The  hydrocyanio*gas 
method  is  described  at  length,  and,  briefly,  the  salt-lime-sulphur  solution,  kerosene 
emnlsion,  and  soap  solutions.     Legislation  against  the  scale  is  recommended. 

The  bill  framed  by  the  national  convention  of  people  interested  in  the  matter  at 
Washington,  March  6-7, 1897,  is  indorsed. 

The  strawberry  weevil,  F.  H.  Chittendxn  (  U,  S,  Depi,  Agr,,  JHHeion  of  EnUh 
melogy  Ore.  Sl^  t.  eer.,  pp,  7,  Jig8,  4), — ^The  general  appearance  of  the  insect  (Anthono- 
mu9  ngnatue),  its  natural  history  and  hal>its,  distribution  and  injuries,  and  natural 
enemies  are  discussed.  The  species  of  parasites  thus  far  bred  from  it  are  said  t4»  be 
CiUffpiue  tibiiUar,  Braoon  anthonomi,  Catolaocue  anthonomif  and  C,  inoertue.  The  vari- 
ous remedies  which  may  be  employed  against  the  insect  are  (1)  covering  the  beds 
▼ith  fine  muslin ;  (2)  since  the  insect  feeds  upon  pollen,  cultivation  of  pistillate 
varieties  of  strawberries ;  (3)  planting  trap  plants  snch  as  staminate  varieties  here 
and  there  in  the  beds,  or  the  red  bud  or  bergamot,  both  of  which  may  be  of  consid- 
erable value  as  lures ;  (4)  keeping  the  bed  perfectly  clean  of  wild  or  volunteer  plants 
and  the  burning  over  of  the  bed  in  spring. 

The  remedies  which  have  been  tried  and  failed  are  noted,  and  as  a  repellant  a 
spray  of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  1  per  cent  solution  is  mentioned.  Arsenical  spraying 
is  thought  soareely  advisable  or  practicable,  althougb  directions  are  given  for  it. 

The  woolly  aphis  of  the  apple,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (  U.  S,  Depi,  Agr,,  Divieion  of 
£niomology  Ore,  $0,  £.  eer.,  pp.  6,  fige.  2). — The  general  appearance  of  the  insect  is 
deseribed,  its  origin  and  distribution,  natural  history,  and  habits  discussed,  as  well 
as  remedies  and  preventives  recommended.  Under  the  head  of  remedies  and  pre- 
ventives, the  experiments  of  J.  M.  Stedman  demonstrating  the  value  of  finely  grunnd 
tobacco  dust  as  an  insecticide  are  noted  and  the  advioe  given  not  to  inject  carbon 
bisnlphid  closer  than  1^  feet  from  the  crown  of  the  tree. 

A  few  insect  enemies  of  the  orchard,  C.  P.  Gillette  (Colorado  Sia,  Bnl,  S8, 
pp.  33-40,  fige,  S). — Here  are  considered  in  a  popular  manner  the  San  Jos<^  scale 
(Atpaiotue  pemidoeus),  Putnam's  scale  (Atpidiotue  ancglui),  Howard's  scale  (Aepid- 
Mm  howardi),  the  peach  scale  (Leeanium  pereica),  the  brown  or  clover  mite  (Bryobia 
prateneie),  and  the  codling  moth  ( Carpooapeapomonella).  The  usual  remedies  against 
them  are  recommended. 

Referring  to  the  Paris  green  solution,  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  found  safe  to  use 
the  poison  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Colorado  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  160  gal.  of  water 
instead  of  1  lb.  to  200  gal.,  usually  recommended  in  Eastern  States.  The  weaker 
iDixtnre,  however,  may  be  used  for  the  second  and  third  sprayings. 

Report  of  the  entomologioal  section,  C.  P.  Gilmette  (Colorado  Sta,  Rpt.  1896, 
pp,  143-147). — ^The  author  reports  on  the  occurrence  within  the  State  of  grasshop- 
pers, leaf  rollers,  flat  headed  borers,  cossid  borers,  San  Jos^  scale,  codling  moth 
(Carpocapea  pomonella),  brown  or  clover  mites  (Bryobia  prateneie),  apple  maggots 
(ShagoleUe  pomonella),  striped  encumber  beetle  (Diabroiioa  viiiaia),  red  spiders 
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(Teiraniekus  sp.)^  P^^r  leaf  blister  mites  (Phytopius pyri),  coleothripsy  cabbage  ^ 
(Pieris  rapa),  cabbage  lice  (AphU  brastieai),  rose  leaf  hopper  (Typhl^fcyba  roBte),  buf- 
falo tree  hoppers  (Ceresa  hubalus),  Howard's  scale  {Atpidiotus  howardi),  and  scTeral 
other  insects  not  named  scientifically.  The  apple  maggot  and  the  striped  encumber 
beetle  were  reported  to  the  station  for  the  first  time  during  the  summer  of  1896. 

Entomologioal  notes,  W.  W.  Froggatt  {Agr.  Gaz,  N,  S.  Wales,  8  (1897),  Ao.  g, 
pp.  99-104,  figs,  6). — On  the  currant  clear  wing  moth  (Sesia  tipuliformig),  vine  moth 
bug  (Arma  $ibellafibergi)f  grape  destroying  beetle  (Matiolepia  divena),  cherry  bng 
(Peltophora piota),  and  peach  moth  (Canogetkes  punetiferalis) . 

lojnrious  insects  and  fungi  (Jour.  Bd,  Agr.  [Zondim],  4  (1897),  I,  pp.  46-57, 
fig.  1). — A  popular  account  of  the  injuries  of  the  branded  fir  beetle  (Pissodea  notahu) 
and  gypsy  moth  (Parthetria  dispar)  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  peach  leaf  disease 
known  as  curl,  caused  by  Exoacus  deformans.  For  the  latter,  spraying  with  a  Bor- 
deaux mixture  made  of  3  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  and  3  lbs.  of  lime  in  50  gal.  of 
water  is  recommended. 

Bzperimenta  with  woolly  aphis  or  Amerloan  blight  (Agr.  Gas.  N.  S.  Walm, 
8  (1897),  No.  2,  pp.  120,  121). — Successful  results  were  obtained  with  kerosene 
applied  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  with  a  band  of  wool  soaked  in  castor  oil  about 
the  tree  trunk  to  prevent  insects  from  ascending. 

New  oodling  moth  apray  (California  Fruit  Grower,  20  (1897),  No.  18,  p.  1). — 
Recommends  soda-arsenic-lime  mixture  proposed  by  R.  C.  Eedzie,  which  can  be 
made  at  the  small  expense  of  4  cts  per  barrel.  Two  pounds  of  arsenic  boiled  with 
7  lbs.  of  sal  soda  for  15  minutes  in  2  gal.  of  water  and  2  lbs.  of  slacked  lime  added. 
This  may  be  diluted  to  make  800  gal. 

The  Oonin  injector,  J.  Ritzema  Bos  (Hjdschr.  Planienziekten,  2  (1896),  pp.  28-48, 
figs.  6).— Describes  an  apparatus  for  injecting  bensin,  carbon  bisulphid,  etc.,  into  the 
soil  to  destroy  insects. 

A  parasite  of  hemipterous  eggs,  T.  D.  A.  Cockbrbll  (Canadian  Ent.,  29  (1897), 
No.  2, pp.  25, 26).— A  description  of  Hadronotus  mesiUa  n.  sp.,  bred  at  Las  Cmces,  New 
Mexico,  from  the  eggs  of  a  hemipteron. 

On  combating  the  phylloxera  in  Russia,  B.  YrrMBR  (Selsk.  Khoz.  Lgesov.,  ISS 
(18.96),  pp.  609-627). 

The  struggle  against  the  grapevine  leaf  beetle,  P.  Gbrvais  (Prog.  Agr.  ei  Vii., 
14  (1897),  No.  15,  pp.  442-446). ^The  adult  and  the  larval  Htate  are  considered. 
Against  the  insect  in  the  former  state  a  mixture  of  pyrethmm  solution  (1  to  1^  kg. 
of  the  powder  to  500  liters  of  water)  with  a  solution  of  copper  acetate  made  in  the 
same  proportions  is  considered  the  best  of  3  mixtures  mentioned,  the  other  2 
being  a  solution  of  pyrethrum  and  soap,  and  a  solution  of  pyrethmm,  soap,  and  cop- 
per acetate.  Against  the  larva  a  mixture  of  pyrethrum  and  sulphur  in  the  propor- 
tions of  1  of  the  former  to  3  of  the  latter  is  not  thought  as  good  as  a  mixture  of 
pyrethrum  and  sulphosteatite.  The  proportions  employed  in  this  mixture  were  15 
parts  of  pyrethrum  to  85  parts  of  the  sulphosteatite,  and  was  applied  at  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  30  kg.  per  hectare. 

Spray  pumps  and  spraying,  W.  Paddock  (Neio  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  121,  pp.  197- 
219 f  figs.  15). — An  attempt  is  made  to  fill  the  want  of  elementary  instruction  in  thU 
subject.  The  reader  is  told  when  to  spray,  when  not  to  spray,  how  to  select  a  pump, 
how  to  work  intelligently,  how  to  prepare  Paris  green,  kerosene,  and  copper-sulphate 
solutions,  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  how  to  weigh  tbe 
lime  and  apply  the  potassium  ferro-cyanid  test.  The  greater  portion  of  the  bulletin 
is  devoted  to  brief  descriptions  of  spraying  apparatus,  including  the  pumps  known 
as  the  Eclipse,  Pomona,  Case  well,  Advance,  Empire  Queen,  (■oiger.  Defender,  bucket 
pumps,  knapsack  sprayers,  the  Lightning  Potato  Bug  Killer,  steam  sprayers,  hone- 
power  spray ersy  and  several  home-made  conveniences  and  nozzles. 

Spraying  mixtures  and  their  application,  F.  H.  Hall  (Nem  York  State  Sta.  BhI 
IJl,  popular  ed.f  pp.  6). — ^A  popular  summary  of  Bulletin  121  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K., 
9,  p.  362). 
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A  pneumatic  spraying  apparatas  (Scieni.  Amer.,  77  (1897),  No,  3,  pp,  36,  fig,  7).— A 
knapsaek-like  apparatas  in  which  the  air  forced  into  the  tank  agitates  and  forces 
out  the  liquid  throngh  a  hose  and  nozzle.  The  nozzle  has  a  tuhe  for  the  passage  of 
air  and  another  for  the  passage  of  the  liquid. 

Ifote  on  Stilbom  baqnetii  developed  on  a  Vespa  germanica,  Jacobs  {Jnn,  Soe. 
Ent,  Bdge,  41  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  119,  ISO, fig.  i).— In  the  figure  numerous  filaments  of 
the  parasite  are  shown  emerging  from  between  the  abdominal  segments. 

Two  new  parasites  from  ZhipcBya  slossoniae,  W,  H.  Ashmead  {Canadian  Eni., 
t9  {1897),  No.  5,  pp.  113, 114). 
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Investigatioiis  of  the  potato  as  food,  H.  Goudon  and  L.  Bussabd 
(Ann.  Set.  Agran.,  1897,  I,  No.  2^  pp.  J250-J991,  figs,  ii).— The  authors 
made  a  study  of  the  botanical  structure  of  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  potatoes,  as  ^ell  as  determinations  of  the  relative  composition  of 
large,  medium,  and  small  potatoes  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
tubers.  The  taste  and  culinary  properties  of  a  number  of  standard 
varieties  were  also  investigated.  The  potatoes  were  prepared  in  sev- 
eral ways,  by  boiling,  etc. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  the  following:  In  judging  the 
value  of  a  variety  of  potatoes  analyses  should  be  made  of  a  number  of 
entire  tubers.  The  culinary  value  of  the  potato  is  directly  proi)ortional 
to  its  nitrogen  content  and  inversely  proportional  to  its  starch  content. 

The  different  varieties  of  potatoes  were  found  to  vary  greatly  in  their 
resistance  to  boiling,  some  retaining  their  form  completely  while  others 
were  almost  entirely  disintegrated.  In  the  authors'  opinion  the  resist- 
ance to  boiling  did  not  depend  upon  the  content  of  pectin  or  starch, 
but  seemed  to  depend  principally  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  albu- 
minoids present.  No  definite  relation  was  observed  between  chemical 
compostion  and  early  maturity.  Generally  speaking,  the  early  varie- 
ties contained  more  water  and  nitrogenous  material  and  less  starch 
than  the  late  varieties.    The  number  of  exceptions  was,  however,  large. 

In  studying  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the  constituents  of  the 
tubers  X-ray  photographs  were  made  of  cross  sections.  The  albumi- 
noid material  was  found  to  be  more  resistant  to  the  X-rays  than  the 
medullary  xK>rtion. 

A  study  of  the  digestibility  of  cocoantit  butter  and  cream 
batter,  Boubot  and  F.  Jean  (Oow»p<.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris^  123  {1896), 
pp.  587-^90). — ^The  authors  made  an  experiment  with  man  to  com- 
pare the  digestibility  of  cocoanut  butter  (made  from. the  fruit  of  Cocus 
nucifera)  and  cream  butter.  In  order  that  sufficient  quantities  of  fat 
might  be  consumed  each  kind  of  butter  was  made  into  a  cake  with 
flour.  The  test  was  of  12  days'  duration  and  was  divided  into  2  equal 
periods.  During  the  first  period  cake  made  with  cocoanut  butter  was 
eonsumed  and  during  the  second  period  cake  made  with  cream  butter. 
In  ^ach  case  the  total  food  contained  80.233  gm.  nitrogen,  475.482 
got  &t,  and  1|534J293  gm.  carbon.    During  the  first  period  the  urine 
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contained  19^T$  gm.  orea.  The  fiseee  were  sefHinited  bj  means  of  char- 
eoal  and  eoDtaioed  lOjilO  gm.  ehdesterin,  biliary  matter,  and  eztnic- 
thres,  and  l2J3&i»  gat.  fat.  During  the  aeeond  period  the  urine  contained 
24.78  gm.  mea  and  the  feees  29.^09  gm.  eholesterin,  biliary  matter,  uid 
extraetiTea.  and  19.736  gm.  fiiL  The  coefficient  of  digestibility  of 
cocoanot  batter  was  98  per  cent  and  of  the  cream  batter  95.8  per  cent 
The  amoant  of  neutral  fat,  free  fatty  add,  fatty  acid  yielding  soap 
soluble  in  water  and  the  amoant  yielding  soap  insoluble  in  water  in  the 
ether  extract  of  the  feces  was  also  determined  in  each  case. 

IMetuy  studieB  m  Hew  Mbjdco  in  1895,  A.  Goss  {U.  8.  D^. 
Affr.^  Offiee  of  Ejrperimemt  StmHomM  BmL  40,  pp.  23). — A  considerable  part 
of  the  popalation  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Southwest  is  made  np  of 
Mexicans.  Many  of  the  people  are  in  moderate  circumstances  and 
many  are  very  poor.  Three  dietary  studies  were  made ;  one  of  a  family 
in  moderate  circumstances  living  in  town  and  two  of  jKior  people  liTing 
on  a  ranch.  Customary  methods  were  followed.'  A  number  of  Mexi- 
can foods  were  analyzed  in  connection  with  the  studies  and  the  com- 
position of  the  others  was  taken  from  standard  tables.  The  food  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  almost  entirely  of  vegetable  origin.  Flour  and  corn 
are  used,  the  relative  amount  depending  upon  the  resources  of  the  fam- 
ily, com  being  less  expensive  than  flour.  The  native  bean  or  ^^frijole,^ 
with  peas  and  lentils,  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the  protein.  Cskea 
called  ^^  tortillas,"  made  of  flour  or  ground  corn,  are  largely  eaten.  The 
^^frijoles"  are  almost  invariably  cooked  with  a  liberal  addition  of  chili, 
or  red  pepper,  and  considerable  lard.  Chili  is  cooked  alone  and  also 
eaten  with  other  articles  of  food.  This  and  ^^frijoles"  are  the  most 
characteristic  articles  of  diet.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  amoaut 
of  food  purchased,  wasted,  and  eaten;  its  cost,  composition,  and  fael 
value.  The  results  of  the  studies  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

RewUn  of  dietary  9tudie9—eo9i  and  eompoMHan  of  food  per  man  per  day. 


Cost of 
food. 

Coot  of 
bevor- 

etc. 

Pro. 
teln. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 
hydrates. 

Fuel 
valne. 

Katri- 
tive 

AtW. 

Pletanr  of  flonfljliTiBe  in  city 

Dietary  of  lint  Amily  Dving  in  oonntry . 
Dietary  €ft  socond  family  li  vlDg  in  coon- 

tlT 

CenU. 
6 
9 

6 

OnUt. 
2 
2 

1 

GfUnu. 
104 
96 

89 

71 
77 

Grrnnu, 
701 

025 

(Mori«9, 

a,»oo 

3,30S 
3.045 

1:1.3 
1:7.3 

1:10 

Avonigo* 

7 

3 

97 

71 

029 

3,085 

1:&3 

These  studies  are  compai'ed  with  the  results  of  similar  investigatioDS 
in  other  localities  in  the  United  States  and  with  the  generally  accepted 
standards.  The  author  points  out  that  much  less  food  was  eaten  b7 
families  in  New  Mexico  than  in  other  localities.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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amouDt  of  carbohydrates  was  greater  than  usual.    Very  little  food  was 
wasted,  the  maximom  being  only  a  little  over  3  per  cent. 

''These  people  can  and  do  continnaUy  live,  where  provlBious  as  a  rale  are  expensiTe, 
on  lesB  than  7  cto.  per  man  per  day  for  actual  nutrients  and  on  less  than  10  cts.  per 
dsy  when  coffee  and  other  articles  not  absolutely  necessary  are  included.  If  the 
fsmilies  studied  had  used  more  corn  and  less  flour,  as  is  often  the  case  in  families  of 
the  poorer  class,  the  cost  would  have  been  still  less.'' 

The  food  of  Italian  nniversity  atadents,  A.  Sbsafini  {Arch.  Hyg.^ 
29  (1897)^  No.  2y  pp.  141-184,  tables  5).— The  author  discusses  at  length 
the  dietary  habits  of  Italian  university  students,  particularly  those  of 
the  University  of  Padua.  In  his  opinion  the  students  may  be  divided 
into  3  classes,  (1)  those  having  an  income  of  $30  to  $40  per  month, 
(2)  those  having  an  income  of  $16  to  $18  per  month,  and  (3)  those  hav- 
ing an  income  of  $8  to  $10  per  month.  The  second  class  is  by  far  the 
largest  The  students  ordinarily  spend  a  considerable  part  of  their 
income  for  amusements,  etc.,  so  that  the  sum  actually  expended  for 
food  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  students  of 
the  first  class  have  no  necessity  for  economy  in  the  matter  of  food, 
those  of  the  second  class  must  exercise  economy,  while  those  of  the 
third  class  must  depend  upon  the  people's  kitchens  and  other  cheap 
eating  houses.  The  food  of  the  first  class  consists  of  a  mixed  diet, 
including  bread,  meat  of  various  sorts,  vegetables,  fruit,  macaroni, 
cheese,  etc.  The  students  of  the  second  class  have  a  more  limited 
diet,  consisting  largely  of  meat,  cheese,  blUck  bread,  vegetables,  and 
macaroni.  Those  of  the  third  class  consume  much  the  same  foods 
thongh  in  less  variety,  and  the  amount  of  meat  eaten  is  very  smalL 
All  classes  drink  wine  in  moderation. 

The  author  reports  5  exi)eriinents  with  a  healthy  student,  covering 
the  dietaries  followed  by  the  different  classes  of  students.  Each  con- 
tinued 5  days  except  the  last  which  was  of  4  days'  duration.  The 
food,  urine,  and  feces  were  analyzed.  The  experiments  are  rex>orted  in 
great  detail.  The  amounts  of  nutrients  consumed  daily  in  the  different 
experiments  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Nutrients  oanaumedper  day. 


matter. 

Protein. 

rat. 

Carbo. 
hydrates. 

Ash. 

Fuel 
value. 

Claul 

CHramt. 
612.5 
609.5 
481.6 
337.  i 
478.7 

Graint. 
151.4 
116.9 
104.1 
79.1 
118.1 

Grams, 
89.4 
51.8 
50.4 
87.9 
86.5 

Grams. 
348.4 
325.0 
290.5 
207.5 
802.5 

Grams. 
23.3 
15.8 
16.6 
12.9 
21.5 

Calories. 
2,888.8 
2,290.3 
2, 082. 7 
1,528.0 
2,006.4 

Do 

CIaM2 

Do 

ClaM3 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  students  of  moderate  and  small  means 
are  not  proi)erly  nourished.  That  this  is  not  followed  by  more  serious 
consequences  is  due  to  the  fact  that  vacations  are  long  and  during 
vacations  their  diet  is  much  more  abundant.  The  severe  application 
preceding  examinations  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  dietary  habits 
and  physical  condition  of  the  students. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the 
yarions  nutrients  and  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  in 
the  5  dietary  studies: 


CoeffUrients  of  digeatihiliiy  and  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen. 

GoSffioienta  of  digestibility. 

Fuel 

yalne  of 

feoea. 

Nitrogan. 

Dry 
matter. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Fat. 

Carbo. 
hydrates. 

Aah. 

In 
food. 

In 
urine. 

In 
feces. 

Gain. 

ClMSl 

Do 

CUM2 

Do 

CUuaS 

Peret. 
94.6 
95.0 
93.1 
94.8 
90.6 

Peret. 
91.6 
00.8 
87.8 
89.8 
87.2 

PercL 
97.2 
94.6 
91.2 
93.4 
86.2 

Percent. 
96.6 
97.2 
96.2 
97.4 
94.8 

Peret. 
82.4 
83.5 
74.9 
80.2 
72.6 

Oaloriee. 
138.1 
110.9 
137.6 
78.0 
192.9 

Qranu. 
24.3 
18.7 
17.6 
12.7 
18.9 

Qrame. 
16.7 
13.6 
18.7 
11.1 
15.0 

Qrama. 
2.1 
1.8 
2.1 
1.3 
2.4 

Onma. 
+6.6 
+3.3 
+1.7 

+a3 

+L5 

Analyses  of  feeding  staffs,  M.  Weibull  {Tidskr.  Landtmanj  17 
{1896)ypp.  294-299).— The  report  is  published  as  the  fifth  number  of 
Contributions  from  Alnarp  Laboratory,  and  gives  analyses  and  discus- 
sions of  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  examined  by  the  author  during 
1895-'96.  The  following  results  show  the  range  in  the  constituents  of 
24  samples  of  wheat  bran  analyzed  during  the  year: 


Analyses  of  wheat  bran. 

Minimnm. 

Mazimam. 

goodwbeet 
bnu. 

Molfltttfa* 

Percent 
9.67 
2.62 
11.66 
60.66 
5.10 
.10 
6.00 

Percent 
13.91 

4.06 
17.10 
66.79 
12.92 

9.82 
40.00 

Percent 

ILO 

Crude  fiit 

3.5 

C!riidA  prot^dn - .......................r^.-.---r-T 

15.6 

Carbohvdrates 

61.7 

aST!^!!?^!^:;:::;;:::::;:;:::::::::::;;:::^         

6.2 

Sandlnash    

.1 

RMMflditT.  decree ......... 

12.0 

The  samples  examined  were  classified  according  to  their  quality,  as 
follows:  Good,  61  per  cent;  average,  17;  poor,  17;  very  poor,  5  per 
cent.  The  faults  of  the  latter  2  classes  were:  Goods  old  or  improperly 
handled,  as  shown  by  musty  odor,  a  high  degree  of  rancidity,  and  the 
presence  in  abundance  of  insects,  molds,  or  fungi;  or,  adulteration  of 
bran  of  inferior  quality,  oat  hulls,  weed  seeds,  screenings,  or  sand. 
The  maximum  content  of  sand  found  was  9.82  per  cent.  This  sample 
also  contained  a  large  number  of  fungi  and  whole  weed  seeds,  calca- 
lated  to  be  at  least  1,500,000  per  100  kg.  The  author  recommends  the 
practice  of  giving  a  rebate  in  case  of  bran  containing  a  high  content  of 
weed  seeds,  on  a  scale  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Province  of  Bhine- 
Prussia  and  Saxony,  viz: 

In  case  of  a  conteot  of  10,000  to  20,000  weed  seeds  per  100  kg.,  1  x>er  cent  disconnt; 
in  case  of  a  content  of  20,000  to  40,000  weed  seeds  per  100  kg.,  2  per  cent  discount; 
in  case  of  a  content  of  40,000  to  60,000  weed  seeds  per  100  kg.,  S  per  cent  discount. 

Analyses  of  samples  of  rape-seed  cakes,  beet  molasses,  molasses  feed, 
^< cattle  bread,"  and  blood  molasses,  are  also  given  in  the  articlCi  and  the 
value  of  the  different  feeds  discussed. — ^f.  w.  woll. 
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iLDBtyseB  of  spurry  hay  and  seed,  B.  Boogild  ( Ugeskr.  Landm,^ 
42  (1897)^  j>p.  55-57). — Sparry  {Spergula  arveasis)  is  used  to  some  extent 
in  western  Denmark  as  a  food  for  milch  cows  and  pigs.  The  ground 
seed  is  also  fed.  According  to  reports,  as  much  as  ^SS  lbs.  of  seed  per 
bead  daily  is  sometimes  fed  to  milch  cows  without  producing  any  bad 
effects  on  the  dairy  products.  Spurry  is  best  adapted  to  light  soils  and 
may  be  grown  on  poor  sandy  soil  or  marsh  land.  The  amount  of  seed 
required  i)er  acre  is  from  15  to  18  lbs.  The  average  yield  is  IJ  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  Analyses  of  spurry  hay  and  seed  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

CoBipontum  of  spurry  hay  and  seed. 


Water. 


Protein. 


Fat. 


Nitrogen 

free 
extract. 


Crude 
fiber. 


AMh.a 


Spmyhay . .................... 

Sponyteed: 

Sperjnila  arvenois 

Spergula  arvenais  masdima . 


Percent 
13.71 

9.85 
12.15 


PereenL 
9.19 

11.43 
13.06 


Percent 
2.86 

8.92 
9.56 


Percent 
44.68 

36.63 
•63.60 


Percent 
23.75 

13.87 


Percent 
5.81 

bl9.30 
3.00 


a  Including  sand.  b  Calonlated  ash  in  water  and  aaud  free  material. 

—P.  W.  WOLL. 

Molasses  pulp,  a  new  feeding  stuff,  L.  F.  Nilson  (JT.  landt  Akad. 
Mandl.  TidsJcr.,  35  {1896)^  pp.  218-22J2).— The  dried  beet  pnlp  from  beet- 
sagar  fiEU^tories  has  been  nsed  to  some  extent  as  a  cattle  food  by  Swedish 
farmers,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  may  be  fed  in  the  fol- 
lowing quantities  per  head  and  per  day :  Milch  cows  3  to  4^  kg.,  fattening 
steers  5  to  7^  kg.,  working  steers  4  to  6  kg.,  fattening  sheep  0.3  to  1  kg., 
young  cattle  1  to  2  kg. 

The  expense  of  drying  the  pulp  Is  given  as  4  cts.  (15  ore)  per  100  kg., 
and  the  price  paid  at  the  factory  for  the  feed,  $1.07  per  100  kg.  (220  lbs.). 
A  sample  analyzed  at  the  Alnarp  chemical  laboratory  had  the  following 
composition:  Water  9.38  per  cent,  ash  4.18,  crude  protein  6.67,  ether 
extract  0.3,  crude  fiber  24.58,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  54.89  per  cent. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  large  quantities  of  molasses  which  accumulate 
every  season  at  beet-sugar  factories,  the  method  of  E.  Wiistenhagen^ 
was  adopted  at  the  Trelleborg  sugar  factory  (Sweden),  and  a  dry  cattle 
food  of  good  keeping  quality  was  made  by  drying  the  pulp  with  molasses. 
The  following  analysis  shows  the  chemical  composition  of  this  feed : 

CampomHau  of  feeding  eiuff  obtained  by  drying  molasses  with  sugar-beet  diffusion  residue. 


Water. 


Crude  protein 

Ether  extract 

CeUokM) 

mtrogea-free  cxizaot. . 

Amid  nitrogen. 


Albmnmoid  nitrogen 

Ptvportionof  total  nitrogen  in  amid  form 

Proportion  of  total  nitrogen  digestible  (Stutzer'a  method). 


pled. 

Percent 
9.870 
6.670 
8.670 
a. 650 
13.210 
60.030 


In  dry 
matter. 

Percent 

7.'4o6 

9.620 

.720 

14.660 

67.600 


.557 
.810  , 


.640 


41.600 
86.700 


aSngar,  24.3  per  cent. 


<  CeDtbl.  agr.  Chem.,  24  (1895),  p.  29. 
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Basing  the  calculations  on  the  average  composition  of  molasses  and 
beet  pulp,  it  is  found  that  the  molasses  pulp  is  made  by  drying  molasses 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  dried  pulp  or  about  9  times  its  quantity  of 

W6t  pulp. — ^F.  W.  WOLL. 

Hay  of  Norwegian  fodder  plants,  F.  H.  Wesenskiold  {Tid^kr. 
nornke  Landbr.y  3  (1896),  pp.  328-332).— This  includes  analysis  of  the 
following  Norwegian  fodder  plants:  Timothy,  Bromiut  arvensiSj  B. 
inermiSj  Dcictylis  glomerata,  Festuca  elatioTy  Agrostis  dispary  A.  viUgaris, 
Alopecuriis  pratensisj  Avena  elatiory  Trifolium  pratensBj  T,  hybriduMj 
Anthyllis  vulneraria,  and  Astragalus  bromoides.  The  sample  of  the 
last- mentioned  plant,  cut  in  full  bloom,  showed  a  remarkably  high 
protein  content,  its  composition  in  air-dry  condition  being  as  follows: 
Water  14.22  per  cent,  total  protein  24.38  per  cent  (digestible  albumi- 
noids 10.04,  amids  11.04,  and  indigestible  albuminoids  3.30  percent),  fat 
2.24  per  cent,  nitrogen-free  extract  31.72  per  cent,  crude  fiber  22.03  per 
cent,  and  ash  5.21  per  cent.  The  coefficient  of  digestibility  of  the  crude 
protein  compounds,  as  found  by  the  Kiihn-Eellner  method  of  artificial 
digestion,  was  86.5  per  cent. — p.  w.  woll. 

The  ensilage  of  potatoes  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  4,  No.  i,  pp. 
37-39). — A  brief  summary  is  given  of  experiments  on  the  ensiling 
of  potatoes  published  in  a  recent  number  of  BuUetin  des  Seances  de 
la  SooiStS  Nationale  W Agriculture  de  France. 

Girard,  Yauchez,  and  Marchal  made  exx>eriments  to  ascertain  whether 
the  heat  due  to  fermentation  of  fodder  plants  in  silos  could  be  utilized 
for  cooking  and  preserving  potatoes.  The  potatoes  were  buried  in  a 
silo  filled  with  crimson  clover.  They  acquired  the  characteristic  color 
of  the  plant  and  the  odor  developed  in  fermentation.  The  tubers  were 
fiattened  by  the  heavy  pressure  to  which  they  had  been  subjected. 
When  removed  from  the  silo  they  were  comparatively  soft.  They  were 
examined  microscopically  and  chemically,  and  it  was  found  that  they 
had  been  cooked  by  the  heat  of  fermentation,  and  that  they  were  ren- 
dered more  digestible  by  the  process. 

That  a  high  temperature  (about  160^  F.)  was  necessary  to  cook  the 
potatoes  was  shown  in  an  experiment  by  Mir  made  to  det-ermine  whether 
corn  could  be  preserved  in  a  silo  without  cutting  it  up.  A  silo  was  filled 
by  surrounding  about  a  ton  of  potatoes  with  com  (whole  plant).  Upon 
opening,  the  corn  and  potatoes  were  both  found  in  good  condition.  The 
tubers  were  somewhat  flattened,  as  in  the  previous  experiment,  but 
were  more  cohesive.  The  cooking  was  found  to  be  less  advanced.  The 
reason  assigned  was  that  the  large  size  of  the  stalks  and  cobs  of  the 
com  diminished  the  pressure  and  consequently  the  temperature. 
Chemical  analysis  showed  that  the  potatoes  ensiled  with  the  crimson 
clover  had  lost  less  water  than  those  ensiled  with  the  corn.  The  most 
striking  difierence,  however,  was  the  high  percentages  of  cooked  starch 
and  of  matter  rendered  soluble  by  fermentation,  or  in  other  words,  the 
increased  assimilability  of  the  potatoes  ensiled  with  clover.  Traces  of 
dextrin  and  soluble  starch  were  found  in  the  potatoes  ensiled  with  the 
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corn,  while  tbe  normal  insolable  starch  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of 
the  whole  amoant  of  constituents.  Oirard  believes  that  under  similar 
oouditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture  the  same  results 
would  have  been  obtained  by  ensiling  potatoes  with  clover  and  with 
com. 

The  crushed  potatoes  when  removed  from  the  silo  lost  weight  very 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  formed  a  hard  mass  containing  only 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  water.  In  this  condition  they  could  be  kept  for  a 
long  time.  When  required  for  feeding  purposes  they  were  soaked  in 
water,  which  they  readily  absorbed,  and  thus  regained  their  softness 
and  digestibility. 

OourmoulS'Houl^  ensiled  chopped  raw  potatoes  with  about  2  lbs.  of 
salt  per  1,000  lbs.  of  potatoes,  under  pressure  of  2,500  lbs.  per  square 
yard.  The  total  cost  of  washing,  chopping,  putting  in  the  silo,  and 
weighting  50  tons  of  potatoes  was  about  $15.  The  potatoes  were  put 
in  tbe  silo  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  When  the  silo  was  filled 
tbe  material  was  5^  ft.  deep.  Sixty-two  days  later  the  silo  was  opened 
and  tbe  mass  had  sunk  to  a  little  over  3  ft.  The  temperature  of  the 
silo  when  filled  was  39^  F.  and  when  opened  it  was  50^.  The  ensiled 
potato  pulj)  was  white,  but  became  blackened  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Cattle  ate  this  pulp  greedily  alone  or  mixed  with  cottonseed  cake. 

Be  Monicault  ensiled  beet  roots  and  potatoes  by  surrounding  them 
with  com  fodder.  On  opening  the  silo  it  was  found  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  beets  and  potatoes  was  unchanged.  The  potatoes  were 
Bomewhat  soft,  as  if  they  had  been  boiled  in  water.  On  analysis  the 
beets  were  found  to  contain  4.5  per  cent  sugar.  Distillation  gave  no 
alcohol.  In  the  experimenter's  opinion,  about  two-thirds  of  the  sugar 
of  the  beets  had  been  lost  by  the  process  of  ensiling.  Neither  soluble 
starch,  dextrin,  glucose,  nor  sdcohol  were  found  in  the  x>otatoes.  Ensil- 
ing appeared  to  have  caused  a  loss  of  water  without  really  cooking  the 
potatoes. 

Steer  fiMding,  J.  H.  Gonioill  and  J.  W.  Cabson  {Texas  Sta.  Bui 
41,  pp.  877-910,  dgms.  4). — ^These  experiments  were  in  continuation  of 
work  previously  reported  in  BuUetin  27  of  the  station  (B.  S.  E.,  5,  p. 
602).    The  bulletin  contains  a  summary  of  this  work  since  1888. 

Two  tests  are  reported  which  were  made  to  learn  in  what  proportions 
cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  should  be  fed  to  steers  to  make  the  greatest 
and  cheai)est  gains  in  weight  for  long  and  short  periods,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  can  be  fed  in  such  quantity 
as  to  cause  blindness  or  ^^fat  sickness '^  in  cattle  under  healthy  sur- 
roundings. 

The  first  test  began  December  1, 1894,  and  covered  120  days.  Eight 
selected  steers  were  divided  into  4  lots  of  2  each.  The  steers  were  3 
or  4  years  old  and  showed  Shorthorn  blood.  They  were  dehorned  at  the 
beginning  of  the  trial.  All  the  steers  were  taken  from  the  range  several 
weeks  before  this  time  to  accustom  them  to  their  surroundings.  Lot  1 
was  fed  a  minimum  amount  of  meal  and  a  maximum  amount  of  hulls 
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for  50  days,  and  a  maximam  of  meal  and  minimam  of  halls  for  70  days, 
the  average  amount  fed  daring  the  whole  period  being  G.34  lbs.  meal 
and  15.52  lbs.  halls  per  head  daily.  Lot  2  was  fed  a  ^< normal  ration" 
of  meal  and  halls  ad  libitum,  consuming  on  an  average  5.88  lbs.  meal 
and  17.83  lbs.  halls.  Lot  3  was  fed  a  maximam  of  meal  and  miuimum 
of  halls,  the  daily  ration  averaging  5.98  lbs.  meal  and  10.77  lbs.  bolls. 
Lot  4  received  a  minimam  amount  of  meal  and  a  maximam  of  halls, 
the  daily  ration  averaging  4  lbs.  meal  and  19.02  lbs.  hulls.  Each  steer 
was  fed  separately. 

The  financial  statement  is  based  on  high,  medium,  and  low  prices, 
viz,  $18,  $15,  and  $12  per  ton  for  meal  and  $4,  $3.50,  and  $3  per  ton 
for  hulls.  The  steers  were  rated  at  2  cts.  per  pound  at  the  beginning 
of  the  test  and  3  cts.  at  the  close.  The  average  results  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

ResulU  of  first  steer  feeding  experiment. 


Ratio  of 
cotton- 
seed meal 
to  bulla. 

1:2.4 
1:2.9 
1:L7 
1:4.8 

Average 
weight 
per  head 
at  begin- 
ning. 

Average 

CoRtof 

food  per 

pound  of 

gain. 

Profit  per 

Lotl 

Pounds. 
764.0 
754.0 
762.5 
756.0 

Pounds. 
23L0 
213.5 
117.6 
214.0 

OenU. 
3.88 
4.23 
6.51 
8.54 

$Sl60 
4.90 

Lot  2 

Lots 

S  51 

Lot  4 

6u39 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  gains  made  by  the  steers  in  a  short 
period  were  also  calculated.  The  average  gains  made  per  steer  by  the 
different  lots  during  70  days  of  the  above  test  were  as  follows:  Lot  1, 
146  lbs. ;  lot  2, 146  lbs. ;  lot  3, 92.5  lbs. )  and  lot  4, 159  lbs.  The  average 
cost  per  pound  of  gain  for  the  respective  lots  was  3.24  cts.,  3.68  cts., 
4.95  cts.,  and  2.89  cts. 

The  second  exi>eriment,  which  began  December  4, 1895,  and  covered 
120  days,  was  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  preceding.  Six  range  steers 
were  divided  into  3  uniform  lots.  The  average  daily  ration  per  head  of 
lot  1  was  9.38  lbs.  cotton-seed  meal  and  14  lbs.  cottonseed  hulls;  of  lot 
2,  3.8  lbs.  meal  and  24.65  lbs.  hulls;  of  lot  3,  7.06  lbs.  meal  and  21.67 
lbs.  hulls.    The  results  are  briefly  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Re9ult9  of  second  steer  feeding  experiment. 


Katio  of 
cotton- 
seed meal 
to  hulls. 

Average 
weight 
per  head 
at  begin- 
ning. 

Pounds. 

992.0 

994,3 

1,022.0 

Average 

Cost  of 

food  per 

pound  of 

gain. 

Profltpsr 

Lot  1 

1:L5 
1:6.4 
1:3.4 

Pounds. 
175.3 
239.6 
239.6 

CenU. 
6.49 
3.58 
4.55 

$3.80 
^53 

Lot  2 

Lots 

6.51 
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The  results  for  80  days  of  this  experiment  were  also  calculated. 
Dnrmg  this  time  the  steers  in  the  different  lots  made  the  following 
average  gains  in  weight:  Lot  1, 152  lbs.;  lot  2. 175.6  lbs.;  and  lot  3, 
194.6  lbs.  The  average  cost  per  poand  of  gain  for  the  3  lots  was  5.62 
cts.,  3.27  cts.,  and  3.78  cts.,  respectively. 

From  these  experiments  the  authors  draw  the  following  conclnsions: 

**  For  long  and  short  fattening  periods  it  seems  clear  that  at  cnrrent  or  probable 
prices  of  meal  and  halls  it  pays  best  to  feed  some  5  or  6  lbs.  of  halls  to  every  poand 
of  meal  eaten. 

"The  largest  daily  gain  in  live  weight  can  be  secured  by  feeding  meal  and  halls 
in  a  very  common  proportion  of  3  lbs.  of  halls  to  1  lb.  of  meal.  The  qaicker  gain, 
secared  by  increasing  the  amoant  of  meal  fed  daily  from  some  4  lbs.  to  6  lbs., 
increases  the  cost  of  feeding  each  steer  $1.25  or  $1.50  for  every  100  days. 

*' Changing  the  amoant  of  cotton-seed  meal  from  a  light  feed  of  meal  for  first  50 
days  to  heavy  meal  feed  for  last  70  days  gave  resolts  of  no  marked  valae,  although 
the  change  of  ration  clearly  added  to  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

**We  were  totally  unable  to  cause  'fat  sickness'  in  steers  fed  on  sound,  dry  cot- 
ton-seed meal  and  hnlls  when  combined  in  various  proportions  and  fed  for  150  days, 
cootinning  into  hot  weather. 

''When  less  than  2^  lbs.  of  halls  is  fed  to  1  lb.  of  cotton-seed  meal  the  appetite  is 
distarbed  and  indigestion  is  produced,  resulting  in  light  feeding  and  slow  gains. 

"From  the  trials  here  reported,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  when  the  price  of  a  ton 
of  ootton-seed  meal  as  compared  with  a  ton  of  hnlls  is  as  5  to  1,  then  a  pound  of  meal 
fSod  should  be  accompanied  by  at  least  5  lbs.  of  hnlls.  When  the  difference  in  price 
widens,  then  the  hulls  should  be  correspondingly  increased.  Thus,  if  meal  be  worth 
$15  per  ton  and  hulls  $3,  at  least  5  lbs.  of  hulls  should  be  fed  to  each  pound  of  meal ; 
if  meal  be  worth  $15  and  hulls  $2  per  ton,  7^  lbs.  of  hnlls  should  be  fed  to  every 
pound  of  meal — ^provided  the  steers  eat  freely  of  the  foods  mixed  in  this  proportion." 

Feeding  sheep  in  Sonth  Dakota,  E.  C.  Chiloott  and  E.  A.  Bur- 
nett (South  Dakota  JSta.  Bui.  55,  pp.  20). — A  test  was  made  with  46 
lambs  to  compare  the  relative  value  of  several  commou  feeding  staffs. 
When  parchased  the  sheep  weighed  about  54  lbs.  per  head.  On  Sep- 
tember 30  they  were  turned  on  to  a  field  of  rape,  where  they  remained 
until  the  middle  of  Ifovember.  During  the  last  3  weeks  of  this  time 
they  had  access  to  a  grass  pasture  also.  In  addition  they  were  fed 
some  oats  or  oats  and  barley. 

On  November  16  the  lambs  were  divided  into  5  uniform  lots  and  after 
a  preliminary  period  on  the  rations  they  were  to  consume  during  the 
experiment,  the  test  proper  began  November  28  and  continued  17  weeks. 
Daring  this  time  the  lambs  were  fed  1.4  lbs.  per  head  daily  of  the  fol- 
lowing grain  mixtures:  Lot  1  equal  parts  of  corn,  oats,  shorts,  and 
linseed  meal^  lot  2  corn  and  oats,  1:1;  lot  3  oats  and  wheat,  1:1; 
lot  4  oats  and  barley,  1:1;  and  lot  5  wheat  and  barley,  1:1.  In  addi- 
tion all  the  lots  were  fed  0.9  lb.  of  hay  per  head  per  day.  The  sheep 
were  kept  in  pens  and  fed  twice  daily,  and  were  supplied  with  salt. 

At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  sheep  were  slaughtered  and  sold 
for  4  cts.  per  pound.  The  financial  statement  is  based  on  hay  at  $3, 
Bhorts  at  $6,  and  linseed  meal  at  $18.60  per  ton,  and  oats  and  barley  at 
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12  ctBw,  com  at  20  cts.,  and  wheat  at  54  cts.  per  boshel.  The  resnltBfor 
each  lot  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Smmmary  of  tketp  feeding  experiwtemU 


tor- 


J^     Gau.il.    ^^«^ 
Bi^     weight    p^i^^f 
gain. 


irf^r 


t 


Lot  Kcorn.  Mte.  slMHta,  ftDd  iJBMed  meal) 

Lot2  (com  andoato) 

Lot  3  (oato  and  wheat) 

Lot4(oatoai.dhariey) 

Lot  5  (wheat  and  hariey) 


Pmmds. 

FouMlc. 

587 

231 

eo2 

2S5 

6D0 

185 

570 

206 

582 

217 

Pounds. 
9.00 
9.14 
10.00 
10.00 
9.C7 


Daring  the  test  1  lamb  in  lot  3  died.  One  Iamb  was  therefore  dropped 
from  all  the  other  lots  in  comparing  the  results,  except  in  the  figures 
for  profit  per  lamb. 

Among  the  eonclnsions  reached  were  the  following:  The  greatest 
gains  were  made  on  the  well-balanced  ration  fed  to  lot  1.  The  cheapest 
gains  were  made  by  lot  2. 

Examination  of  the  carcasses  revealed  the  presence  of  two  internal 
parasites,  Maniezia  expansa  and  Thysanasoma  cLctinioides.  They  did  not 
produce  any  definite  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  sheep. 

Com,  cowpeas,  and  wheat  bran  for  fattening  pigs,  J.  F.  Duogar 
(AUtbama  College  Sta.  BuL  82^  pp.  359-379^  pis.  2). — An  experiment 
was  made  with  12  Essex  pigs  from  2  litters  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  corn,  cowpeas,  and  wheat  bran.  The  pigs  were  about  5  months 
old  and  weighed  on  an  average  46.8  lbs.  They  were  divided  into  4  uni- 
form lots.  On  August  26  they  were  taken  from  the  pasture  and  for  21 
days  were  fed  2  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  per  head  daily.  During  this  period 
the  amount  of  food  required  per  pound  of  gain  for  the  different  lots 
was  as  follows:  Lot  1,3.57  lbs.;  lot  2,2.92  lbs.;  lot  3, 3.32  lbs.,  and 
lot  4,  3.14  lbs. 

After  a  preliminary  period  of  one  week  to  accustom  the  pigs  to  a 
change  in  rations,  the  second  period  began  September  23  and  continued 
16  weeks.  Lot  1  was  fed  shelled  corn,  lot  2  cowpeas,  lot  3  com  and 
cowpeas  1:1,  and  lot  4  corn  and  wheat  bran  1:1.  At  first  the  com 
and  cowpeas  were  fed  whole,  but  later  they  were  coarsely  ground.  The 
pigs  received  all  they  would  eat  twice  a  day,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  experiment  they  were  given  a  mixture  of  sulphur,  hard- 
wood ashes,  charcoal,  and  iron  sulphate.  The  digestible  material  in 
the  difi'erent  rations  fed  was  calculated. 
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The  financial  statement  is  based  on  corn  at  40  cts.  and  cowpeas  at 
50  ets.  per  bashel,  and  wheat  bran  at  915  per  ton.  Tbe  results  of  the 
second  period  are  briefly  shown  in  the  following  table  : 

Summary  for  16  weeW  feeding  of  pigs. 


LotKoocn) 

Lot  2  (cowpeas) 

Lot  3  (ooFD  umI  cowpeas) ... . 
Lot  4  (com  and  wheat  bran) 


Total 
food  con- 
aam«d. 


Pound: 
844.2 
954.2 

908.7 
1.044.4 


Total 
gain. 


Pounda. 
173.3 
198.0 
209.5 
203.0 


Food  con 
•umed 


Coat  of 
food  per 


Pound$.  i  CenU. 

4.87  •  3.48 

4.81  8.61 

4.33  8.39 

5.21  3.61 
I 


The  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  sold  for  3  cts.  per  pound.  At  this 
price  the  corn  fed  is  valued  at  62  cts.,  the  cowpeas  at  62  cts.,  the  com 
and  dowpeas  at  69  cts.,  and  the  corn  and  wheat  bran  at  58  cts.  per 
bushel.  The  financial  returns  for  the  different  rations  fed  are  discussed 
at  some  length.  In  the  author's  opinion  such  returns  would  only  be 
profitable  in  a  year  of  low  prices  for  feeding  stuffs,  unless  certain  indi- 
rect benefits  from  feeding  cowpeas  are  taken  into  consideration  (green 
mannring,  etc.)- 

The  proportion  of  fat  to  lean  in  the  different  carcasses  is  discussed. 
On  an  exclusive  corn  ration  the  proportion  of  fat  wa«  greatest,  aver- 
aging 2.3  x)er  cent  of  the  live  weight;  and  on  the  cowpea  ration  least, 
averaging  l.l  per  cent. 

The  urine  and  feces  from  the  different  lots  of  pigs  were  collected  for 
2  days  and  samples  analyzed.  The  fertilizing  constituents  excreted 
in  24  hours  by  the  4  lots  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Amount  of  fertilizing  oonsiituenU  in  Bolid  and  liquid  excrement  of  24  hcure. 


LotKcorn) 

Lo4  2  (oowpeaa) 

Lot3(eorn  and  eowpeaa).... 
Lot  4  (corn  and  wheat  bran) 


Pound. 

0.025 

.036 

.018 

.029 


The  smallest  quantity  of  manure  was  produced  by  the  pigs  fed  corn 
alone.  In  the  author's  opinion  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  con- 
samed  less  water.  "  The  total  value  of  the  manure  produced  is  consid- 
erably greater  when  the  ration  consists  of  cowpeas  or  of  part  cowpeas 
or  wheat  bran  than  when  corn  only  is  fed." 

Molasses  feed  for  pigs,  G.  Fate  and  E.  Fkedebiksen  ( Vgeskr, 
Lamdman,  42  {1897),  pp.  15-17). — In  continuation  of  previous  work  (E. 
8.  R.,  8,  p.  519)  the  authors  report  experiments  on  the  value  of  molasses 
feed  for  young  pigs.  Twenty  pigs,  weighing  on  an  average  25.5  lbs., 
were  divided  into  4  lots.    All  the  pigs  were  given  a  basal  ration  of 
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buttermilk  and  whey  (or  skim  milk).  In  addition  lot  1  ^as  fed  com 
and  barley;  lot  2  was  fed  two-thirds  corn  and  barley  and  onetbird 
molasses  feed;  lot  3  was  fed  one- half  each  of  the  grain  mixture  and 
molasses  feed;  and  lot  4  was  fed  one-third  grain  mixture  and  two-tbirds 
molasses  feed.  All  the  lots  received  at  first  1.3  lbs.  per  head  daily  ot 
the  grain  or  grain  and  molasses  feed,  the  amount  being  increased  to  3.8 
lbs.  toward  the  close  of  the  experiment.  The  average  gains  in  weight, 
food  consumed  per  pound  of  gain,  and  cost  per  pound  of  gain  are 
recorded  in  tabular  form. 

The  average  daily  gain  in  weight  for  lot  1  was  1.02  lbs. ;  lot  2, 1,01  lbs.; 
lot  3,  0.97  lb.;  and  lot  4,  0.92  lb.  The  cost  per  pound  of  gain  for  the 
different  lots  was  as  follows :  Lot  1, 4.2  cts. ;  lot  2, 4.07  cts. ;  lot  3, 4.2  cts.; 
and  lot  4,  4.3  cts.  At  the  close  of  the  experiment  the  animals  were 
slaughtered  and  flesh  judged  by  an  expert.  The  quality  of  the  meat 
of  the  lots  fed  molasses  feed  was  excellent.  As  much  as  2.8  lbs.  of 
molasses  feed,  equivalent  to  1.86  lbs.  of  beet  molasses,  was  fed  per  head 
daily  during  the  latter  part  of  the  experiment  without  unfavorable 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  animals.  Less  food  was  required  per 
pound  of  gain,  and  the  gains  in  weight  were  more  economically  made 
when  the  grain  was  fed  without  the  molasses  feed  than  when  both 

fed. — ^F.  W.  WOLL. 

The  food  supply  of  Manchester,  W.  £.  Bear  (Jour.  Boy,  Agr,  Soe.  England,  5. 
«er.,  8  {1897) f  II,  No,  30,  pp,  £05-2S8).—This  article  contains  information  on  the 
source  of  snpply  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  on  market  gardening. 

Bread  and  bread  making,  L.  Boutkoux  {Lepain  et  le panifioation.  Paris :  J.  B. 
Balliere  4"  FiU,  1897,  pp.  358,  figs.  67). — This  is  a  handbook  containing  chapters  on 
Hour,  milliug,  bread  making  (French  and  foreign),  fermentation,  chemical  composi- 
tion of  bread,  adulteration,  and  nutritive  value  of  bread. 

On  the  preservation  of  eggs,  Strauch  {MiUh  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  No.  2£,  p.  SdB).— 
Various  methods  were  tried.  The  best  results  were  obtained  by  coating  the  eggs 
with  vaselin  and  placing  in  lime  water,  or  by  preserving  in  water  glass  (soluble 
glass). 

Malt  coffee,  J.  A.  Yoelckbr  (Jour.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  S.  aer.,  8  (1897),  II,  No. 
SO,  pp.  S37-SS9). — The  inferiority  of  malt  coffee  to  ground  coffee  is  pointed  out  on 
the  basis  of  analyses. 

Meat  inspection,  C.  A.  Cary  (Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui.  81,  pp.  289-^5,  figs. S5).^ 
This  bulletin  is  divided  into  2  parte.  After  explanatory  introductory  remarks,  the 
author  gives  a  popular  description  of  the  symptoms  s^n^ post-mortem  appearances  in 
acute  and  chronic  cases  of  hog  cholera ;  swine  plague ;  tuberculosis  of  cattle,  pigs, 
and  birds;  actinomycosis;  anthrax;  Texas  fever;  and  malignant  catarrh  of  cattle; 
together  with  suggestions  on  staining  tubercle  bacilli  and  on  the  recognition  of 
putrefying  meats.    The  method  of  procedure  in  post-mortem  examinations  is  given. 

The  following  animal  parasites  of  domestic  animals  are  also  discussed:  Tape- 
worm cysts  or  measles  of  cattle  (Cc^nurus  cerehralis,  Eohinooooous  veterinorum), 
liver  fluke  (Distoma  hepaticum),  kidney  worm  (Stephanurus  dentaius),  parasitic 
worms  (Strongylus  micrurus,  S.  filaria,  S.  rvfesoens,  S.  ovis-pulmonalis,  8.  paradoiut, 
8.  commutaiis),  (Esophagostoma  columhianum,  the  spine-headed  worm  (Echinorhynekus 
gigas),  and  Ascaris  lumhricoides,  Lingulaia  tcenoides  and  L.  deniumlatum. 

Explanation  of  the  terms  used  in  reporting  the  analysis  of  a  feed  stoli^  A.  A 
Persons  (Florida  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,pp.  66-68). 
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Analysis  of  the  Treliret  bean  (fruit),  A.  A.  Persons  (FUfrida  Sta,  Bpt,  1896,  p.  65).^ 
The  author  reports  the  analyBis  of  the  fruit  of  the  velvet  bean  {Doliohos  muUiflorua) 
asfollovrs:  Water,  11.93  per  cent;  protein,  18.81  per  cent;  fat,  6.29  per  cent;  nitro- 
gen-free extract,  53.50  per  cent;  fiber,  7.45  per  cent;  albuminoid  nitrogen  2.87  per 
cent;  and  ash,  2.02  per  cent. 

Prickly  pears  as  fodder,  W.  J.  BOTCS  {Agr,  G<us.  New  South  Wales,  8  {1897),  No,  4, 
pp,  t60,  261). — The  prickly  pear  (whole  plant)  when  cooked  by  steaming  in  a  large 
covered  boiler  containing  a  small  amount  of  water  was  found  to  be  a  satisfactory 
food  for  cattle.  It  was  also  relished  by  pigs.  The  prickly  pear  has  proved  pai*ticu- 
larly  useful  as  a  food  stuff  in  certain  regions  of  Australia  in  time  of  drought. 

The  value  of  beet  molasses  and  molasses  peat  as  cattle  foods,  ^.  Wahlquist 
{RpL  Vliuna  Agr.  Inst.  1895, pp.  53-65), — Feeding  experiment  with  12  cows  are  reported. 
As  much  as  4  kg.  per  head  per  day  of  molasses  peat  produced  no  ill  effects  on  the  cows. 

Feeding  ezpeziments  with  molasses  feed,  F.  Friis  {Landmanshlade,  29  {1896), 
pp.  647, 648). — ^This  is  a  preliminary  report  of  feeding  experiments  with  cows  and  pigs 
conducted  at  the  Danish  State  Experiment  Station  at  Copenhagen.  The  feed  (i  palm 
nut  meal,  |  wheat  bran,  ^  beet  molasses)  proved,  in  general,  equally  valuable,  pound 
for  pound,  as  grain  feeds.  No  deleterious  results  were  noticed  in  case  of  milch  cows, 
even  when  4  to  5  ibe.  of  molasses  feed  was  fed  per  day. 

The  influence  of  increased  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  metabolism  and 
assimilation  of  nitrogen,  K.  A.  Schmitz  (O  vUyanii  azhatagho  vozdukha  na  ohmyen 
azoia  i  ustocHie  azoHstnikh  reskohestv  pishohi.  Inaug.  Diss.  St.  Petersburg,  1895, pp.  40, 
dgm,  1). — Observations  were  made  with  4  subjects,  a  man  and  3  boys. 

On  the  influence  of  the  oxygen  content  of  the  air  on  metabolism,  P.  von 
Terray  {Arch,  gesam.  Physiol.  {,Pfla9^'\f  ^  {iS97),  No.  7-8,  pp.  S93-446,  fig.  i).— The 
author  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  a  rabbit  and  a  dog  on  the  effect  of  varia- 
tions in  oxygen  content  of  the  air  on  metabolism.  A  small  respiration  apparatus 
was  used. 

The  influence  of  milk  sugar  on  the  metabolism  of  protein  and  on  intestinal 
putrefoction  in  healthy  persons,  I.  P.  Solukha  {K  voprosu  o  vHyanii  moloohnago 
sakkara  na  ohmyen  hyelkor  i  kisheohnoe  ihienie  u  zdorovhikh  lyudet.  Inaug.  Diss.  St. 
Petersburg,  1896,  pp.  90).— Ten  experiments  are  described.  The  subjects  were  healthy 
yoQDg  men.  Each  experiment  was  divided  Into  2  periods.  The  food  was  the  same 
in  both  periods,  except  that  during  the  second  period  75  gm.  of  milk  sugar  was 
taken  daily  in  addition  The  nitrogen  of  the  food  and  excretory  products  was 
determined. 

Metabolism  of  nitrogen  in  healthy  subjects  -when  consuming  milk  charged 
with  carbon  diozid  and  -when  conauming  normal  milk,  I.  L.  Kabakov  {Oh 
asotistom  obmyenye  u  sdorovnikh  lyudei  pri  upotrebyenii  gazirovannetgo  moloka  v  arar- 
neniis  prostniin.  Inaug.  Diss.  St.  Petersburg,  1895,  pp.  50). — Six  experiments  were 
made  with  men  24  to  29  years  of  age. 

The  formation  of  fat  in  the  animal  body,  S.  Soskix  {Jour.  Boy.  Agr.  Soc.  Eng- 
land, S.  ser.,  8  {1897),  II,  No.  30,  pp.  355-367).— Rej^rinted  from  E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  179. 

The  excretion  of  phosphorus  in  metabolism  experiments  -^hen  casein  was 
consumed,  G.  Marcuse  {Arch,  gesam.  Physiol.  [P/f%«rl,  67  {1S97),  No.  7-8,  pp,  373- 
S94).— In  connection  with  the  experiments  with  a  dog  on  the  comparative  digesti- 
bility of  casein  and  meat  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  513),  the  author  also 
studied  the  excretion  of  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  in  food,  urine,  and  feces  was 
determined.  The  principal  conclusions  reached  was  that  when  casein  was  fed  the 
phosphorus  was  apparently  better  assimilated  than  on  a  diet  of  meat.  The  experi- 
ments are  to  be  continued. 

On  the  diurnal  variation  of  nitrogen  excretion  by  man,  R.  Rosemann  {Arch. 

gesam.  Physiol.  [PfiUger'\,  65  {1897),  No.  7-8,  pp.  343-393,  dgm.  7).— The  author  made 

a  number  of  experiments,  of  which  he  himself  was  the  subject,  to  study  the  diurnal 

variation  in  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine.    The  urine  was  collected  night 
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&Dd  morning  and  at  interrals  of  2  hours  during  the  day.  The  experiments  eorend 
a  number  of  dietary  conditions,  including  fasting.  In  some  cases  the  balance  of 
income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  was  determined. 

On  the  Influence  of  rarefied  air,  G.  Lewinstein  (Arch,  gesam,  J^kytioL  [P/(s^], 
65  {1897\  No,  &-€j  pp.  278-2S0), — Experiments  were  made  with  rabbits  to  study  the 
effect  of  rarefied  air.  Rabbits  died  in  from  2  to  3  days  when  confined  in  an  atmos- 
phere with  a  pressure  of  300  to  400  mm.  This  corresponds  to  the  atmosphere  of  an 
altitude  of  from  5,000  to  7,500  meters.  The  animals  were  dissected  and  the  changes 
observed  in  the  organs  and  tissues  are  discussed. 

The  Influence  of  rarefied  air  and  the  air  of  high  altitndea  on  man,  A.  Lobwt, 
J.  LoEWY,  and  L.  Zuntz  {Arch,  gesam,  Phygiol.  [Pflugtr],  66  {1897),  No.  9-10,  pp, 
477-638).— A.  number  of  experiments  in  which  the  respiratory  quotient  was  deter- 
mined were  made  under  various  conditions  with  3  subjects  on  Monte  Rosa  in  the 
Alps.  The  results  were  compared  with  similar  experiments  made  in  Berlin.  In  the 
author's  opinion  the  experiments  showed  that  the  air  of  high  regions  had  a  different 
effect  from  rarefied  air.  The  latter  causes  little  if  any  change  in  the  metabolism 
during  rest  or  work.  The  air  of  high  regions,  however,  increased  the  general  metab- 
olism.   The  experiments  are  discussed  at  length. 

Horse  breeding  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  I.  K.  Merder  and  Y.  £.  FiRSOV 
(Bustkaya  Lashad  v  DrevnosH  i  Teper.  8t.  Pelershwrg,  1896.  Reviewed  in  Trudi  Imp. 
Voln.  Econ.  Ohah.  lArh.  K.  freien  okon.  Ge«.],  1897,  I,  No.  2,  pp.  SIO,  57/).— This  is  » 
detailed  report  of  an  investigation  of  Russian  horse  breeding  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  On  the  supposition  that  the  original  type  of  the  ancient  Slav 
horse  was  Mongolian  the  author  describes  the  modifications  which  this  tyjie  hss 
undergone  due  to  crossing,  etc. — p.  fireman. 

On  the  feeding  of  swine  with  reference  to  the  feeding  standards  and  the 
quality  of  meat,  F.  Lehmann  {Landw.  WochenU.  Schleswig-HoUtein,  47  (1897),  No.  SB, 
pp.  412-415). — An  address  delivered  before  the  Society  of  German  Swine  Breeders. 

The  computation  of  rations  for  farm  animala^  U.  P.  Armsby  {PennsylroMla  5/s. 
Bulletin  of  Information  No.  1,  pp.  39). — This  is  a  popular  bulletin,  explaining  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  feeding,  feeding  standards,  computation  of  rations,  and  fertilizing 
valae  of  feeding  stufl's,  and  showing  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs  with  reference 
to  food  and  fertilizing  constituents. 

The  chapter  on  planning  a  season's  feeding  is  out  of  the  usual  order  and  brings 
the  matter  home  to  the  farmer  in  a  very  plain,  practical  manner. 

The  raising  of  coarae-wool  sheep  in  the  aouthem  Ruaaian  goTrem]neiit8»  N. 
Chirvixski  (SeUk.  Khoz.  i  Lyesov.,  182  {1896),  pp.  721-761).— The  variona  breeds  of 
sheep  raised  in  southern  Russia  are  described  and  their  qualities  from  an  economical 
standpoint  discussed.  The  author  points  out  that  sheep  with  coarse  wool,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  smdll  productiveness,  do  not  fulfill  the  present  economical  require- 
ments and  must  therefore  be  improved  or  replaced  by  ol^er  breeds. — ^P.  fireman. 

DAIET  FARMnrO— DAIETIirO. 

The  udder  of  the  cow,  G.  S.  Plumb  {Indiana  8ta.  Bui.  62^  pp.  73-9€j 
Jigs.  11). — This  bulletin  gives  a  description  of  the  cow's  udder,  illas- 
trated  by  several  original  drawings,  and  an  account  of  studies  made  on 
the  udders  of  different  cows  and  on  the  yield  of  milk  from  different 
parts  of  the  udder. 

"A  good  type  of  an  udder,  in  its  side  outline,  will  very  nearly  have  the  curve  of 

a  part  of  a  circle.    If  it  is  a  fine  udder,  it  will  be  carried  beyond  the  Unes  of  the 

circle,  by  an  extension  along  the  belly  and  well  up  behind  toward  the  yuIth.    Such 

an  udder,  with  4  teats  about  8^  in.  long,  well  placed  under  each  quarter  and  not 

^owded,  makes  the  very  best  type  obtainable,  as  viewed  from  one  side.     Examined 
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from  the  rear  or  front  there  ahonld  be  considerable  thickness,  while  yiewed  from 
below,  the  farrow  separating  the  2  glands  should  not  be  too  deep.  With  theee  qnali- 
ties  should  be  secured  great  elasticity  of  tissue  when  the  glands  are  emptied.  The 
lo-called  meatj  udder  always  looks  too  plump  after  being  emptied,  while  the  elastic 
one,  following  this  operation,  shows  a  well-shrunken  or  shriveled  condition. 

''The  most  common  fault  of  the  cow's  udder,  as  commonly  seen,  is  its  inferior 
development  in  front.  Often  the  hind  part  is  well  rounded  out  and  carried  well  np 
behind,  while  the  fore  quarters  are  small  and  poorly  developed,  and  instead  of  being 
carried  forward  a  distance  along  the  line  of  a  circle,  the  front  line  is  carried  np  to 
the  belly  quite  vertically,  as  it  were.  While  quite  generally  the  fore  teats  hang  on 
a  little  higher  line  than  those  behind,  when  the  fore  quarters  are  inferior  in  charac- 
ter, aometimee  these  teats  are  so  much  higher  than  the  hind  ones  that  the  udder 
seems  to  terminate  with  the  front  line  of  the  teats.'* 

A  comparison  was  made  of  the  yield  of  milk  from  the  front  half  and 
hind  half  of  the  udders  of  65  different  cows,  representing  several  types 
of  odder.  In  these  comparisons  the  fore  part  was  milked  first.  The 
results  are  tabulated  in  fall.  In  15  cases  the  yield  was  greater  from 
the  fore  part  than  from  the  hind  part  and  in  8  other  cases  it  was  the 
same  from  both  parts.  In  the  remaining  ccbses  the  yield  was  larger  from 
the  rear  part  and  usually  the  difference  was  quite  considerable.  '^  These 
cows,  in  113  milkings,  produced  474  lbs.  10  oz.  milk  from  the  fore  part 
and  553  lbs.  from  the  hind  part,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  latter  of 
78  lbs.  6  oz.,  a  gain  of  16^  per  cent,  a  no  inconsiderable  amount." 

A  test  was  made  with  9  cows  in  which  the  milking  was  reversed,  the 
hind  part  being  milked  first.  <^  According  to  these  figures,  the  fore 
ndder  yielded  about  the  same  amount,  whether  milked  first  or  last 
The  hind  udder,  however,  shows  an  average  of  0.6  lb.  more  when  milked 
first  than  last." 

The  effect  of  inferior  fi*ont  conformation  on  the  yield  was  studied  on 
13  cows  whose  udders  were  more  or  less  inferior  in  the  fore  part.  The 
results  showed  "a  very  striking  increase  in  favor  of  the  yield  of  the 
hind  udder  as  compared  with  the ^  fore,  amounting  to  a  difference  of 
aboat  57  per  cent;  such  a  difference  would  not  exist  were  the  fore 
udders  in  better  balance  with  the  hind  parts." 

The  fore  and  hind  parts  of  well-balanced  udders  were  compared  in 
ease  of  9  different  cows. 

''Here  the  difference  in  yield  of  the  2  parts  is  comparatively  small^  averaging  only 
0.2  lb.  per  day.  It  is  important  to  note  here,  however,  that  not  iDfrequently  where 
the  adder  is  well  developed  in  front,  the  hind  is  carried  ont  and  np  so  high  that  the 
front  part  produces  a  notably  less  amount  than  the  other  part.  .  .  . 

"The  practical  bearing  of  this  matter  lies  here.  The  average  cow  has  an  inferior 
udder  and  notably  in  it-s  fore  part.  If  now  a  Judicious  selection  is  x»racticed  in 
breeding,  may  not  a  material  gain  in  milk  flow  be  secured  by  developing  the  fore 
part  of  the  adder  f  It  will  be  safe  to  say  that  there  w ill  be.  The  greater  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fore  adder,  the  more  perfect  will  the  entire  organ  be  likely  to  be,  and 
the  larger  the  relative  amount  of  milk  it  will  yield. 

"To  secure  such  a  development,  more  care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  cows  in  relation  to  the  mammary  gland.  While  constitutional  vigor  and 
digestive  capacity  should  always  receive  first  consideration,  the  breeder  of  dairy 
cattle  cannot  afford  to  breed  inferior  udders  any  more  than  can  a  breeder  of  trotters 
aiford  to  breed  slow-gaited  animals  for  a  fast  track/' 
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The  effect  of  heredity  on  the  conformation  of  the  odder  is  broogbt 
out,  and  illustrations  are  given  of  different  types  of  adders.  The  yield 
and  fat  content  of  the  right  and  left  gland  were  observed  on  5  cows  for 
3  days.    These  cows  were  all  believed  to  have  perfectly  normal  ndders. 

''According  to  [the  tabulated  results]  the  gland  which  is  milked  firat,  gives 
slightly  more  than  the  one  milked  last,  with  a  slight  increase  in  fat  per  cent  in  the 
eyening,  and  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  fat  per  cent  in  the  morning.  The 
total  yields,  however,  of  each  set  of  milkings  of  each  gland  do  not  materially  differ, 
that  of  the  right  gland  being  109  lbs.  2  oz.  and  of  the  left  108  lbs.  7  oz.,  a  very 
inconsiderable  amount." 

Tests  were  also  made  on  the  effect  of  milking  one  teat  at  a  time,  and 
milking  each  in  different  order.  The  test  included  4  cows  in  4  suc- 
cessive milkings.  The  yield  and  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  each 
milking  are  tabulated. 

''  The  results  secured  are  not  in  accord  with  those  of  Dr.  Babcock.^  The  writer 
fails  to  note  any  special  influence  on  either  milk  yield  or  butter  fat  production,  as  is 
shown  in  the  dairy  records  of  the  several  cows.  If,  however,  the  average  results 
from  each  cow  are  considered,  there  will  be  seen  to  be  a  tendency  t«  produce  mUk 
slightly  poorer  in  batter  fat,  in  descending  degree,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  quar- 
ter milked,  although  the  quantity  of  milk  in  the  several  quarters  is  not  materially 
affected.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  averages  of  the  4  cows,  then  a  Ueflnite  decrease 
in  percentage  and  amonut  of  butter  fat  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  quarter  milked  is 
shown.  This  amount,  of  course,  is  small,  and  it  would  in  fact  be  unsafe  to  conclade 
ftom  these  figures  that  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk 
in  the  several  quarters  of  the  udder,  when  milked  in  different  order  of  sequence. 

**  In  order  to  study  the  results  of  this  experiment  from  another  point  of  view,  all 
of  the  first  milkings,  from  each  quarter  of  each  cow,  were  grouped  together  and  the 
average  figures  secured.  This  was  also  done  with  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
milkings.  The  average  results  thus  secured,  show  no  special  influence  on  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  milk.  Taking  the  4  cows  into  account,  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
the  milkings  in  any  special  order,  showing  one  quarter  to  be  in  sequence  richer  or 
poorer  in  butter  fat  than  another.  The  average  of  all  the  milkings  of  A,  shows 
5.46  per  cent  butter  fat;  for  B,  5.34;  for  C,  5.40,  and  for  D,  5.64  per  cent. 

"  In  conclusion,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Babcock,  '  It  is  doubtful  about  there  being  any 
difference  in  the  physiological  functions  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  udder.'" 

An  appendix  contains  a  technical  description  of  the  process  of  milk 
secretion. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Missouri  and  EZansas,  L.  Ghubbuge  ( U.  8. 
Bept.  Agr.j  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bui.  18j  pp.  23^  pis.  2). — This 
bulletin  treats  of  the  development  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
dairy  indnstry  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  A  history  of  the 
industry  in  the  2  States  is  given  and  mention  is  made  of  the  loss  occa- 
sioned by  creamery  "promoters'^  some  10  years  ago.  The  advantages 
of  the  2  States  for  dairying,  their  topography,  water  supply,  supply  of 
food  materials,  etc.,  are  discussed. 

<' Regarding  the  suitahleness  of  this  region  for  producing  dairy  goods  of  high 
grade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  thrt  Missouri  butter  shown  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  scored  within  1  point  of  perfection,  and  that  Kansas  butter  was 


Wisconsin  Sta.  Kpt.  1889,  p.  44  (K.  S.  R.,  2,  p.  428). 
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one  of  the  first  prize  winners.  As  to  possibilities  of  prodnction,  if  one- tenth  of  the 
toUl  area  of  Missoiiri  and  Kansas  should  be  devoted  to  dairying,  with  4  acres  to  a 
eoWy  and  the  cows  jrield  an  average  of  200  lbs.  of  bnttor  a  year,  there  would  be  pro- 
duced annually  ovar  500,000,000  lbs.  of  butter,  which,  at  10  cts.  a  pound,  would  make 
160,000,000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  returns  from  the  skimmed  milk  fed  to  calves,  pigs, 
and  poultry. 

"This,  too,  would  mean  an  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  farm  property,  because 
of  better  improvements,  more  careful  saving  of  manure,  and  better  systems  of  farming, 
all  of  which  almost  invariably  accompany  the  development  of  dairying.  .  .  . 

*'If  properly  managed,  the  corn  fodder,  which  heretofore  in  the  corn-growing 
States  of  the  West  has  been  largely  wasted,  can  be  converted  into  cow  food  of  almost 
incredible  value.  There  are  grown  yearly  in  Missouri  over  6,000,000  acres  of  com. 
Of  this  lees  than  half  is  cut  up  for  fodder,  so  that  at  least  3,000,000  acres  of  com  fod- 
der are  practically  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  This  is  enough  to  winter,  on  a  liberal 
allowance  and  with  other  feed  in  proper  proportion,  1,000,000  cows,  which,  if  fresh 
in  the  autumn,  could  be  made  to  yield  a  profit  of  $10  a  head  from  the  winter's  feeding, 
making  a  total  retiim  of  $10,000,000.  .  .  . 

"Uncut  com  fodder  is  troublesome  to  handle  in  the  bam,  and  if  fed  loosely  in  the 
yard  most  of  it  is  wasted.  The  writer  has  fed  com.  to  cows  during  the  past  winter 
in  a  way  that  is  quite  satisfactory.  Stalls  were  made,  each  for  2  cows,  but  with  a 
simple,  long  manger  so  wide  and  deep  that  an  armful  of  nncnt  corn  could  be  laid  in 
at  full  length.  Ears  were  not  i-emoved  from  the  stalks,  thus  feeding  to  the  cows 
the  entire  corn  plant  (minus  the  root).  .  .  . 

"  The  amount  of  refuse  is  surprisingly  small .  Considerable  nnmasticated  and  undi- 
gested corn  passes  through  the  cows,  but  with  pigs  to  clean  up  after  them  this  need 
canse  uo  waste.  After  having  fed  com  in  the  different  ways  recommended,  this 
oietbod  generally  suits  so  well  that  the  fodder  cutter  often  stands  idle  in  the  winter." 

As  to  the  prodnctiveness  of  the  cows  kept  in  Missoari,  it  is  stated 
that  ^<a  very  few  dairymen  make  their  cows  yield  an  average  of  7,500 
lbs.  of  milk  a  year,  from  which  they  make  300  lbs.  of  butter.  Much 
the  greater  number  of  cows  kept  for  dairy  purposes  in  the  State  yield 
less  than  4,000  lbs.  of  milk  a  year,  and  from  this  the  butter  produced 
is  less  than  150  lbs." 

The  location  and  management  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  is 
illustrated  by  charts  and  discussed. 

"The  average  quality  of  the  cheese  made  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  is  not  as  good, 
comparatively,  as  that  of  the  butter  from  the  creameries  of  those  States.  .  .  . 

''An  extensive  business  in  making  Swiss  cheese  is  being  developed  at  California, 
Missouri.  There  are  5  factories  in  the  county,  one  of  which  has  been  in  operation 
20  yean.  The  others  have  been  lately  established.  The  annual  output  is  now 
125,000  lbs.  Milk  is  delivered  twice  a  day,  for  which  70  ots.  a  hundred  is  paid,  the 
whey  being  returned  to  the  patrons.  The  cheese  sells  at  11  and  12  cts.  per  lb.  for 
No.  1  and  9  and  10  cts.  for  No.  2.  It  is  shipped  principally  to  Southern  markets. 
Imitations  of  foreign  kinds  of  cheese  are  not  made  in  Kansas  except  in  a  very 
limited  way;  but  a  small  amount  of  Swiss  cheese  is  made  at  Enterprise. '^ 

In  conclasion  the  State  dairy  organizations  are  noted  and  an  appen- 
dix contains  a  list  of  the  creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  the  2  States. 

The  dairy  industry  in  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  North 
Dakota,  J.  H.  Monbad  {U,  8,  Dept.  Agr.^  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
Bui  16 J  pp,  21). — This  bulletin  reviews  the  status  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  these  3  States,  the  technical  dairy  instruction  offered,  the  extent  and 
maoagement  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  statistics. 
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"From  all  obtainable  data,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  principal  items  con- 
nected with  the  dairy  industry  in  these  States.  The  figures  given  in  the  followiog 
table  can  not  be  verified,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  considering  them  approxi- 
mately correct: 

Extent  and  value  of  dairy  intereste  in  Nebnuka,  South  Dakota^  and  North  Dakofta. 


State. 


Mttoh 

OOWft 

owned. 


Value  of 

0OW8  (esti< 

nuited). 


Milk  prodaced^yearly  quantity  and 
▼alae. 


Arer- 
age 
yield 
per 
cow. 


Total  milk 
piodaced 
annually. 


Value 

of  milk 

per 

CWlto 


Total  valne 
of  milk, 
produced 
annually. 


Nebraska 

South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota 


Number. 
59A,  813 
278,928 
146,328 


DoHart.    \  JJu. 

13.000,000  '  2,480 

0,400,000  2,500 

3,250,000  I  2,800 


OwL 
13,688,500 
6,073,000 
3,365,000 


CmU. 
53 
61 
55 


DoUare, 
7.254,005 
4,253,590 
1.850.750 


JTo.  >'«. 
110        2 

80        2 
27        « 


"  The  most  probable  cause  of  error  in  this  table  is  the  low  annaal  milk  yield 
assigned  to  the  cows  in  these  States,  but  the  rates  given  are  sustained  by  reports  of 
actual  facts,  which  appear  to  be  reliable.  The  figures  exhibit  the  avera|^  milch 
cow  of  this  region  to  be  an  animal  of  very  doubtful  profit,  for  in  South  Dakota 
which  makes  the  best  showing,  the  gross  income  per  cow,  in  milk,  would  be  but  $15 
a  year." 

The  chapter  on  ladled  batter  gives  a  description  of  mnch  of  the  farm 
batter  broaght  to  coaiitry  stores  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  handled 
and  ^'renovated,"  the  resalt  being  known  as  ^'ladles."  It  is  estimated 
that  fdlly  9,200,000  lbs.  of  ladled  butter  was  produced  in  1895  from  the 
3  States  named.  <^The  extension  of  the  creamery  system  is  probably 
the  surest  and  the  quickest  way  of  correcting  the  evil.  But  much 
farm-to-farm  teaching  of  the  elementary  principles  of  caring  for  milk 
and  of  making  and  marketing  butter  is  needed." 

Dairy  feeding  as  practiced  in  Pennsylvania,  E.  H.  Hbss  {Penn- 
sylvania DepU  Agr.  Bui.  16^  pp.  125). — This  bulletin  contains  a  popalar 
statement  as  to  the  average  composition  of  feeding  stuffs,  the  use  of 
ieeding  standards,  principles  of  feeding  and  computation  of  rations, 
and  the  details  as  to  the  rations  fed  by  105  dairymen  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  data  for  the  latter  were  secured  from  replies  to  a  circular  letter 
requesting  the  dairymen  of  the  State  to  give  the  weights  of  the  different 
foods  they  were  feeding.  From  these  replies,  calculations  were  made  of 
the  digestible  constituents  of  each  of  the  rations. 

^' There  is  a  very  wide  yariation  in  the  different  rations,  which  indicates  that  the 
matter  of  feeding  dairy  cattle  has  not  received  the  thought  and  study  to  which  it  is 
entitled.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  rations  are,  however,  compounded  in  a  veiy 
practical  and  scientitlo  manner. 

Summary  of  rations  fed  by  106  dairymen  in  Pennsylvania. 


Dry 
mfttter. 

Digestible. 

Cost 

of 

food. 

Kutii- 

Protein. 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

Fat. 

TotaL 

ti^e 
ratio. 

Maxiinani 

Lbs. 
46.46 
12.02 

Lbs. 
5.44 
.81 

Lbs. 
23.  M 
6.24 

Lbs. 
1.70 
.25 

Lbs, 
32.83 
8.14 

Cto. 
30.1 
7.1 

I'll^ff 

Mlpimnn*  --*T.TT..... .............. 

1-  3L6 

Avenge  of  the  105  rations. . . 

24.42 

2.06 

12.81 

.73 

16.51 

17.0 

1:  T.S 
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"It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  amount  of  food  in  the  rations  is  about  4  times 
Uiat  of  the  smallest.  We  must  admit  that  there  is  a  large  difference  between  the 
digestive  powers  of  different  cows,  but  we  can  not  see  how  2  cows,  each  weighing 
1,000  lbs.,  would  be  so  widely  different  in  their  powers  to  consume  and  assimilate  food. 

''As  a  rule,  the  rations  as  used  do  not  contain  enough  of  protein,  and  I  think  that 
(he  dairymen  of  the  State  would  do  well  to  use  more  of  the  nitrogenous  by-products, 
sach  as  linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten  meal,  brewers'  grains,  malt  sprouts, 
Imckwheat  middlings,  etc.,  than  they  have  heretofore." 

On  the  basis  of  the  retoms  made  by  the  dairymen,  changes  were  sug- 
gested in  the  rations,  itnd  a  condensed  statement  is  given  showing  the 
origiual  and  improved  rations.  It  is  stated  that  the  <<  average  cow  of 
this  State  does  not  pay  for  the  feed  she  eats,"  and  dairymen  are  urged 
to  weed  out  their  x>oor  cows  by  the  aid  of  the  scales  and  the  Babcock 
test    In  conclusion  a  glossary  is  given  of  the  terms  used  in  feeding. 

Rations  for  dairy  cows  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  dairy- 
men, G.  E.  DAT  (Ontario  Agr.  Ool.  and  Exptl  Farm  Bui.  104, pp.  32).— 
At  the  instance  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental 
Union,  statistics  were  collected  from  about  170  of  the  most  successful 
dairymen  in  36  different  counties  in  regard  to  the  feeding  and  manage- 
ment of  their  herds. 

''A  wide  Yariation  existed  [as  to  the  lengtlT  of  time  cows  remahied  dry],  the 
shortest  time  reported  heing  10  days,  while  the  ayerage  for  all  replies  was  57  days. 
By  £sr  the  largest  nnmher  lay  between  6  and  12  weeks,  and  8  weeks  occurred  in  the 
reports  more  than  twice  as  often  as  any  other  one  time. 

"Sikty-eight  out  of  the  170  dairymen  report  cows  dehorned;  and  with  very  few 
exceptions,  they  express  themselves  satisfied  with  the  result.  .  .  . 

''Out  of  170  replies,  142  reported  horn  flies  troublesome^  23  reported  them  not  very 
troublesome,  and  6  reported  them  not  troublesome.  ... 

"Only  1  reply  stated  that  complete  soiling  was  practiced,  but  140  out  of  170  stated 
that  pasture  was  supplemented  by  some  kind  of  green  fodders,  while  53  stated  that 
meal  was  fed,  either  throughout  or  during  some  part  of  the  summer.  .  .  . 

"Out  of  140  who  used  green  fodders  only  11  did  not  use  com.  The  most  common 
combination  consisted  of  oats  and  peas,  or  oats  and  tares  for  summer  feeding  with 
com  for  autumn.  A  large  number  used  com  alone,  and  hence  did  not  commence 
feeding  until  late  in  the  season,  while  the  early  soiling  crops,  rye,  alfalfa,  and 
elover,  -were  comparatively  little  used." 

Two  methods  commonly  used  in  dehorning  cows  are  given  and  vari- 
ous remedies  and  repellants  applied  against  the  horn  fly. 

The  rations  fed  by  75  dairymen  are  stated  and  commented  upon  and 
for  31  of  the  more  definite  ones  the  digestible  nutrients  are  calculated. 
The  digestible  protein  in  21  out  of  the  31  rations  calculated  is  consid- 
erably below  the  German  standard  or  Woll's  American  average.  The 
priociples  of  feeding  and  the  compounding  of  rations  are  explained^ 
and  tables  showing  the  composition  of  various  feeding  stufis  are  given. 

The  valae  of  molasses  feed  for  milch  cows,  E.Wahlquist 
(Nord.  M^erie  Tidn.,  11  {1896),  pp.  317-^19).— According  to  Ekstrand,* 
this  feed  is  a  mixture  of  peat  dust  and  beet  molasses,  in  the  proportion 
of  20  to  80.    The  mixture  is  dry  and  keeps  well,  is  easily  handled,  and 

'  K.  landt.  Akad.  UandL  Tidskx.,  35  (1886),  p.  289. 
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is  uot  sticky.  The  feed  ased  had  the  followiog  compositioii :  Wator 
33.20  per  cent,  cmde  protein  1.14,  ether  extract  0.37,  ash  5.82,  erode 
fiber  2.73,  and  nitrogen-free  extract  56.74  per  cent 

Twelve  Ayrshire  cows  at  the  Ultana  Agricaltoral  Institute  were  fed 
in  2  lots,  one  lot  receiving  the  regular  summer  feed  throughout  the 
exi)eriment,  while  the  other  received  up  to  4  kg.  of  molasses  feed  in 
addition.  No  deleterious  influence  of  the  feed  on  the  health  of  the 
animals  was  noticeable.  The  cows  receiving  it  kept  up  in  milk  yield 
and  in  live  weight  fully  as  well  as  those  receiving  the  regular  summer 
ration. — ^f.  w,  woll. 

Feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows,  T.  GiJNTHEB  (Milch  Ztg.^ 
26(1897),  No.  22,  p.  340). — Six  cows  were  fed  in  3  periods,  receiving  a 
mixed  ration  with  fodder  beets  in  the  first  and  last  periods,  and  fodder 
beets  alone  in  the  second  period.  The  yield  of  milk  fell  off  in  the  sec- 
ond period  (9  days),  but  there  was  no  perceptible  change  in  composi- 
tion. In  the  third  period  the  yield  gradually  increased,  but  the  fat 
content  appeared  to  diminish.  <<The  experiment  showed  that  the 
change  from  a  ration  of  beets  with  grain  to  one  of  beets  alone  was  not 
capable  of  materially  affecting  the  quality  of  the  milk  in  9  days.^ 

The  jrield  of  milk  of  two  Cheshire  herds,  O.  T.  Pabkkb  {Jour. 
Roy.  Agr.  8oc.  Englandj  3.  ser.,  8  (1897),  J,  pp.  136-141).— This  is  a 
record  of  the  yield  from  1893-'96  of  2  herds  of  Shorthorn  cows,  one  of 
48  and  the  other  of  52  cows,  considered  in  connection  with  a  record  for 
7  years  previous.^ 

''  In  only  2  cases  did  the  Dumber  of  weeks  in  milk  fall  below  40.  The  maximum 
individual  yield  .  .  .  reached  1^482  gal.,  so  that  this  cow  gave  nearly  7  tons  of  milk 
in  a  period  of  50  weeks.  In  [another]  case,  the  yield  of  1,462  gal.  in  a  space  of  48 
weeks  is  an  equally  noteworthy  performance.  Most  of  the  high-yielding  cows  are 
from  6  to  9  years  of  age.  ...  As  examples  of  remarkable  milking  capacity  .  .  . 
No.  40  gave  over  1.000  gal.  per  annum  for  6  consecutive  years,  No.  37  for  5  years.  No. 
46  for  5  years.  .  .  .  Over  a  period  of  II  years,  the  average  annual  yield  per  cow 
ranged  from  662  to  758  gal.  at  Grange  Farm,  and  from  535  to  636  gal.  at  Woodhoose 
Farm,  the  mean  annual  yield  at  the  former  working  out  at  631  gal.,  and  at  the  latter 
at  587  gal.  per  cow.  Summarizing  the  whole  of  the  results  at  both  farms^  we  learn 
that  a  continuous  measurement  extending  over  a  period  of  11  years  of  the  yield  o( 
between  80  and  100  cross-bred  Shorthorn  cows  has  given  an  average  result  eqniva: 
lent  to  about  630  gal.  of  milk  per  cow  per  annum." 

The  composition  of  sows'  milk,  especially  the  fiat  content; 

Petersen  and  F.  Oetken  (Milch  Ztg.,  25  (1896),  No.  42,  pp.  665^67: 
26  (1897),  No.  23, pp.  356,  357).— In  the  first  paper  the  results  are  given 
of  the  examination  of  17  samples  of  sows'  milk,  taken  with  great  pre- 
caation.  The  sows  were  of  different  breeds  and  varions  ages.  The  fat 
ranged  from  5.80  to  12.09  per  cent  and  averaged  7.56  per  cent.  Only  a 
few  determinations  of  solids  and  other  constituents  are  given.  The 
total  solids  in  the  2  sam])lea  examined  were  18.09  and  18.74  x>er  cent 
respectively.  The  possible  effect  of  time  from  farrowing,  age,  etc.,  is 
discussed. 

'  Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  3.  ser.,  4  (1893),  p.  172. 
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A  comnmnication  is  cited  from  the  Royal  Experiment  Station  for  Mid- 
dle Franeonia,  stating  that  the  milk  of  a  sow  one  day  after  farrowing 
was  fonnd  to  contain  9.15  per  cent  of  fat  and  21.75  per  cent  of  solids, 
and  5  days  later  4.7  per  cent  of  fat  and  16.98  per  cent  of  solids;  another 
from  a  landholder  in  Bavaria,  stating  that  the  milk  of  2  sows  several 
weeks  after  farrowing  contained  9.8  and  8.6  per  cent  of  fat,  respectively; 
and  a  third  from  Speyer  giving  the  resalts  of  9  determinations  as  2.95, 
5.06, 8.00,  6.71,  3.58,  2.37,  7.32,  3.74,  and  5.55,  respectively.  Averaging 
these  30  fat  determinations  gives  6.87  per  cent. 

At  the  request  of  practical  breeders  the  work  was  continued.  The 
second  paper  gives  the  fat  determinations  in  the  milk  of  a  sow  from 
February  12  to  March  30.  It  was  originally  intended  to  study  the 
variations  on  different  kinds  of  food,  the  milk  from  the  first  and  last 
part  of  the  milking,  etc.,  but  the  plan  was  interfered  with  by  the  diffl- 
colty  of  satisfactorily  milking  the  sow.  In  the  30  determinations  made 
the  fat  varied  from  5.5  to  8.7  per  cent  and  averaged  6.6  per  cent.  This 
confirms  the  previous  observations  as  to  the  richness  of  sows'  milk  in 
fiit 

Investigations  on  sheep's  milk  with  special  reference  to  the 
East  Friesian  milk  sheep,  H.  Hugho  {Landw.  Jahrb.^  26  {1896)^ 
j>p.  497-547).— iThis  is  quite  a  comprehensive  study  on  sheep's  milk, 
incladlng  the  milk  of  Merino,  Hampshire,  and  a  number  of  other  non- 
milk  sheep,  as  well  as  East  Friesian  milk  sheep.  The  milk  of  3  East 
Friesian  sheep  was  studied  throughout  a  period  of  lactation,  data  being 
secured  as  to  the  yield  and  composition  of  the  milk  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, the  morning's  and  night's  milk,  the  fat  globules,  and  effect  of 
taming  to  pasture,  of  shearing,  of  time  and  manner  of  milking;  and  the 
nature  and  composition  of  colostrum.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
author's  deductions:  Non-milk  sheep  may  produce,  under  normal  con- 
ditions, from  40  to  80  kg.  of  milk  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  lacta- 
tioD.  During  the  first  2  or  3  months  they  produce  about  20  to  40  kg., 
with  a  &t  content  of  3  to  4.5  per  cent.  East  Friesian  milk  sheep  give 
much  more,  about  200  kg.  being  a  fair  average.  The  following  sum- 
mary shows  the  range  and  the  average  composition  of  the  milk  of  the 
3  sheep  for  1  period  of  lactation : 

Ccmpo9iiion  of  milk  of  East  Friesian  milk  sheep. 


Sheep 

1. 

Sheep i 
Range. 

2. 

Average. 

Sheep  3. 

Kange. 

Arerage. 

lUnge. 

Per  cent. 
85.44-80.41 
14.  56-19  50 
4.15-7.38 
4. 13-  7. 90 
3.50-5.41 
.78-    .99 

1.0333-1,043 

Average. 

Water 

Percent. 
85.82-78.56 
14.18-23.45 
4.32-10.80 
3,90-8.93 
3.12-5.37 
.71-    .98 

L  0319-1. 0440 

Per  cent. 
82.53 
17.47 
6.90 
5.41 
4.35 
.81 

1.0357 

Percent. 
85. 77-80. 19 
14.23-19.81 
4. 35-  7. 50 
4. 12-  6.  92 
8.81-5.42 
.88-  1.12 

1.0337-1.0428 

Percent. 
83.21 
16.79 
6.09 
5.44 
4.47 
.97 

1.0379 

Per  cent. 
83  55 

Total  aolids 

16.45 

Fat 

5.70 

Cueiii 

6.33 

Makaoffar 

4.55 

Aah..?f!:.::.;:;.;::. 

.87 

Speeific  gravity 

L0374 
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With  the  advance  of  lactation,  the  specific  gravity,  solids,  fots, 
protein,  and  ash  increase  more  or  less  regularly,  while  the  milk  sugar 
decreases.  There  is  no  regular  variation  between  morning's  and 
night's  milk  when  the  interval  between  milkings  is  the  same.  Stall 
feeding  is  not  good  for  the  sheep.  The  claims  made  for  the  East 
Friesian  milk  sheep  should  be  regarded  with  caution  when  the  sheep 
are  to  be  taken  to  another  locality.  In  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the 
use  of  the  milk  sheep  as  ^Hhe  poor  man's  cow"  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended in  general  over  the  goat. 

Studies  on  the  souring  of  milk,  H.  Hoft  (Milch  Ztg.,  M  {1897), 
No.  14j  pp,  211, 212), — The  author  made  experiments  on  the  restraining 
influence  of  acetic,  citric,  oxalic,  and  lactic  acid.  Acetic  acid  restrained 
fermentation  noticeably,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  added  to  the  milk. 
Citric  and  oxalic  acids  both  had  a  slight  eiSect  when  added  in  consider- 
able quantity;  and  lactic  acid  also  restrained  the  fermentation. 

In  souring  milk  in  vessels  of  different  shape  it  was  found  that  the 
souring  went  on  most  rapidly  in  a  tall,  narrow  vessel,  presentiug  a 
small  surface  of  milk. 

When  equal  quantities  of  cream  and  skim  milk  from  the  same  sepa- 
rator were  taken,  the  cream  almost  invariably  soured  more  rapidly 
than  the  skim  milk. 

Milk  and  cleanliness,  F.  H.  Webenskiold  (Norsk  LandmanMad, 
15  (1896),  pp.  501-504), — The  author  examined  for  microscopic  impurities 
46  samples  of  new  milk,  3  of  cream,  3  of  centrifugal  skim  milk,  and  12 
of  gravity  skim  milk.  The  samples  were  taken  at  milk  depots  or  ^m 
the  cans  of  milkmen  in  Christiania,  Norway,  and  were  examined  accord- 
ing to  Eenck's  method,  with  the  following  results: 


Impuriiiea  in  milk. 

ImpnritiesperUter. 

Range. 

Average. 

Or^Hfln ..............a. 

Mg, 
0.2- 2.0 

.1-11.0 
1.0-4.2 

.0-    .» 

"•,5 

New  milk ]'.'.'. 

2.6 

Gravity  skim  milk 

2.1 

Centrifiifral  skim  milk 

.1 

The  25  samples  of  milk  or  cream  from  milk  depots  contained  from  0.0 
to  4.2  mg.  of  impurities,  an  average  of  1.9  mg.;  while  the  39  samples 
from  milkmen  contained  from  0.1  to  11  mg.  per  hter,  an  average  of 
2.6  mg. 

For  comparison  the  amount  of  impurities  in  a  few  other  common 
articles  of  food  was  determined,  and  it  was  found  that  1  kg.  of  common 
sugar  contained  65.8  mg.  of  impurities;  another  sample  of  white  granu- 
lated sugar  contained  242.5  mg.  per  kilogram,  and  1  kg.  of  table  salt 
contained  366.0  mg.  of  impurities. 

In  case  of  59  of  the  samples  of  dairy  products  examined,  the  impuri- 
ties were  subjected  to  microscopic  examination ;  the  author  distinguishes 
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between  the  following  groups  of  imparities  foond  in  the  samples,  as 
follows:  (1)  Litter:  Sawdust,  peat  dust,  straw,  and  chaft'  particles;  (2) 
fodder  particles;  neither  of  these  components  bear  any  evidence  of  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  alimentary  canal;  (3)  dung  particles:  Spores 
of  ik  Pilobolus  sp.,  fodder  particles  filled  with  mycelium  and  filamentous 
bacteria,  epithelium  cells,  cow  hairs,  etc. ;  (4)  particles  of  straining  cloth 
or  towels;  and  (5)  particles  originating  from  man,  dyed  and  undyed 
woolen  hairs,  dyed  cotton  fibers,  etc. 

All  samples  examined  contained  mainly  the  particles  belonging  to 
gronp  1,  but  groups  2  and  4  were  always  represented;  group  3  was 
only  conspicuous  in  a  marked  degree  in  2  cases;  and  group  5  was 
present  in  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  samples. — F.  w.  woll. 

A  simple  method  for  determining  fat  in  separator  cream,  M. 
Weibull  (K.  landt.  AJcad.  Handl.  TidsJcr.j  35  {1896), pp.  370-379).— The 
author  determines  the  solids  in  the  cream  by  drying  on  powdered 
pumice  stone  (not  to  exceed  6  gr.  per  20  cc.  pumice  stone)  for  2^  hours 
at  100^  C,  and  calculates  the  fat  content  from  the  following  formula: 

f  =1.1 1  ^9.5 

where /siSftt  content,  and  t  =  total  solids  of  the  cream.  The  formula 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  solids-not-fat  of  cream  is  comparatively 
uniform,  viz: 

^    100-/ 

The  value  of  the  constant  a  varies  with  the  different  breeds  of  cows, 
and  is  assumed  to  be  8.7  in  the  formula  for/ given  above.  A  table  is 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  this  formula  showing  the  fat  contents  of 
cream  corresponding  to  total  solids  ranging  from  17.7  to  42.1  per  cent. 
If  the  cream  to  be  tested  is  from  breeds  having  a  higher  percentage  of 
Bohds-not-fat  than  8.7,  the  author  recommends  subtracting  a  certain 
fraction  from  the  values  given  in  the  table,  e.  g.,  0.8  per  cent  for  cream 
from  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  or  Shorthorn  breeds,  whose  milk  contains 
9.4  per  cent  solids-notfat  (Konig). 

The  author  compared  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  preced- 
ing formula  with  gravimetric  analysis  in  case  of  19  samples  of  separa- 
tor cream,  and  8  samples  of  hand-skimmed  cream,  and  also  gives  21 
cream  analyses  made  by  others  where  both  total  solids  and  fat  in  the 
cream  were  determined.  The  maximum  difference  obtained  by  the 
anthor  with  separator  cream  was  0.6  per  cent,  and  the  average  0.32 
per  cent,  while  handskimmed  cream  gave  an  average  difference  of  0.6 
per  cent.  Six  of  the  latter  samples  were  from  sour  cream.  The  aver- 
age difference  for  separator  cream  (23  analyses)  was  0.27  per  cent. 
The  results  show  that  the  calculated  fat  content  may  .differ  more  than 
2  per  cent  from  the  gravimetric  analysis  in  case  of  hand-skimmed 
cream  which  has  soured  before  being  sampled,  and  the  method  is 
therefore  not  recommended  for  such  cream. — f.  w.  wolx. 
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Statistics  from  fifty- two  'Wisconsin  separator  creameries,  E.  H. 

Farrington  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  56^  pp.  58).— This  balletin  is  based 
on  the  resalt  of  visits  to  52  creameries  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 
Observations  relative  to  the  equipment  and  general  management  of 
the  creamery,  the  relation  of  the  creamery  to  its  patrons,  efficiency  of 
separators  and  various  operations  in  the  process  of  batter  making  were 
made  and  samples  of  the  skim  milk,  buttermilk,  and  batter  were  ana- 
lyzed at  the  station.  The  results  of  these  observations  are  given  in 
the  text  and  tables.  The  summary  of  the  analyses  of  the  samples 
of  butter  taken  from  52  creameries  is  as  follows: 

Summary  of  analjftea  of  6$  •ampUa  of  creamery  butter. 


Water. 


Salt, 


Card. 


!  Sam  of  the 
water,  ami  t, 
and  curd. 


Batter 
tai. 


Highent . 
jyioweat.. 
Ayerage 


Far  cent. 
17.03 
9.16 
12.77 


PereenL 
4.78 
1.S0 
2.87 


Percent. 

2.46 

.36 

1.28 


Percent. 
22.95 
12.60 
16.92 


Pare 


87.50 
77.07 
83.08 


"A  few  of  these  samples  contained  an  extremely  high  or  low  percentage  of  each 
of  the  constituents,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  summary  of  the  preceding 
table. 

''The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  samples  coming  within  the  range 
given  in  the  percentages  of  the  various  components : 

''80  per  cent  of  the  samples  contained  between  10  and  14  per  cent  water. 

"75  per  cent  of  the  samples  contained  between  2  and  4  per  cent  salt. 

"80  per  cent  of  the  samples  contained  between  1  and  2  per  cent  curd. 

"69  per  cent  of  the  samples  contained  between  80  and  84  per  cent  fat. 

"60  per  cent  of  the  samples  contained  between  26  and  18  per  cent  water,  salt,  and 
curd. 

"The  average  of  over  350  butter  analyses  made  by  the  writer  or  under  his  imme- 
diate direction  during  the  World's  Fair  Dairy  Test  in  1893  was:  Water  11.57,  batter 
fat  84.70,  salt  2.78,  curd  0.95,  and  sum  of  the  water,  salt,  and  curd  15.3  per  cent. 

"A  butter  maker  who  reports  an  'over-run'  of. more  than  16  per  cent  is  either 
incorporating  an  excessive  quantity  of  water  in  the  butter  or  his  weights  or  tests  of 
the  milk  are  inaccurate." 

The  ripening  of  cheese  and  the  role  of  microorganisms  in  the 
process,  I.  Shieokih  {8elsk.  Khoz.  Lyesov.j  98  {1896),  pp.  263-288).'- 
This  is  quite  an  extensive  r^sam^  of  the  work  done  on  this  sabject  by 
Duclaux,  Freudenreich,  Adametz,  Lloyd,  and  others,  with  an  accoantof 
some  additional  investigations  by  the  author. 

Analyses  given  by  Duclaux  indicate  that  the  most  characteristic 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  chemical  composition  of  cheese  id 
ripening  is  the  conversion  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  casein  into  nitroge- 
nous substances  soluble  in  water. 

In  old  cheese  a  still  larger  portion  of  casein  is  converted  into  soluble 
nitrogenous  substances,  among  which  are  found  a  considerable  amonnt 
of  ammonia  and  other  products  of  an  advanced  stage  of  decompositioiL 
In  brief  it  may  be  said  that  the  process  of  ripening  cheese  redaoee 
itself  to  a  decomposition  of  the  casein. 
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Dnclaax  and  his  followers  ascribe  the  chief  importance  in  the  process 
to  the  peptonizing  bacteria  in  general  and  to  the  representatives  of  the 
genns  Tyrothrix  in  particular;  t.  6.,  to  bacteria  which  liqnefy  gelatin. 

Freudenreich  has  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  gelatin  liquefying 
bacteria  (Tyrothrices,  etc.)  occur  in  cheese  and  milk  in  but  small  num- 
bers; if  added  to  cheese  in  great  quantities  they  rapidly  disappear 
except  when  introduced  as  spores.  In  the  latter  case  they  live  in  the 
cheese  considerably  longer  but  do  not  multiply.  Admitting  that  the 
Tyrothrices  play  an  important  part  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  it  will  be 
necessary,  Freudenreich  contends,  to  assume  that  they  exist  in  the  curd 
soon  after  coagulation  and  secrete  a  diastase  which  induces  the  ripening 
of  the  cheese.  But  since  the  Tyrothrices  occur  in  milk  and  cheese  in 
but  limited  numbers,  he  believes  it  improbable  that  they  could  secrete 
the  diastase  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  transform  the  whole  mass  of  the 
cheese.  While  the  bacteria  liquefying  gelatin  disappear  from  the 
cheese  very  rapidly,  even  when  introduced  artificially  in  very  great 
numbers,  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  multiply  in  the  cheese  in  enormous 
quantities.  In  consideration  of  this,  Freudenreich  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  play,  the  chief,  if  not  the  exclusive,  rdle  in 
the  ripening  of  at  least  Emmen thaler  cheese;  in  soft  cheeses,  Oidium 
ladis  and  some  other  fungi  cooperate  with  the  lactic  bacteria. 

Adametz  claims  to  have  discovered  a  bacillus  in  Emmenthaler  cheese 
possessing  at  first  the  properties  of  peptonizing  bacteria  and  later  those 
of  a  lactic  ferment. 

The  author  took  up  the  study  of  the  problem  in  question  by  preparing 
in  milk  pure  cultures  of  some  peptonizing  bacteriao^ks  well  as  of  lactic 
bacteria  and  then  investigating  by  means  of  chemical  analysis  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  milk  in  the  course  of  the  development 
of  the  microorganisms  in  it.  The  change  in  the  composition  of  the  milk 
was  studied  as  to  (1)  the  quantity  of  the  casein  of  the  milk  converted 
into  a  soluble  form;  (2)  the'amount  of  ammonia  formed  in  the  cultures, 
uid  (3)  the  amount  and  kind  of  fatty  acids  produced  by  the  micro- 
organisms. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  was  found  that  while  the  pepton- 
izing bacteria  converted  during  the  first  15  days  of  their  culture  almost 
all  of  the  casein  of  the  milk  into  proteids  soluble  in  water  and  the 
remainder  into  products  of  decomposition,  the  lactic  bacteria  did  not 
alter  in  the  slightest  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soluble  protein 
matter  after  30  days  of  culture.  In  other  words,  while  the  bacteria  of 
the  former  group  acted  very  energetically  on  the  casein,  those  of  the 
latter  group  did  not  affect  it  at  all.  The  fungus  Oidium  luctis  was  also 
found  very  active  in  changing  the  casein,  although  in  a  lesser  degree 
than  the  peptonizing  bacteria. 

Further,  the  author  found  in  the  cultures  of  Oidium  lactis  less 
ammonia  than  in  those  of  the  peptonizing  bacteria,  and  none  whatever 
in  the  cultures  of  the  lactic  bacillus. 
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Finally,  on  comparing  the  nature  of  the  fatty  acidH  formed  in  cheese 
(the  aathor  experimented  with  the  hardGruyfere  and  the  soft  Brie  cheese) 
and  those  produced  by  the  bacteria  in  pure  cultures,  he  found  that  the 
mixture  of  the  volatile  acids  caused  by  the  bacilli  not  liquefying  gela- 
tin did  not  correspond  to  those  which  are  formed  either  in  the  hard  or 
in  the  soft  cheese.  On  the  contrary,  the  volatile  acids  produced  by  the 
peptonizing  bacilli  were  found  to  be  very  similar  to  the  mixture  of  these 
acids  produced  in  the  ripening  of  the  Gruy^re  cheese.  And,  lastly, 
great  similarity  was  observed  between  the  volatile  acids  of  the  soft 
Brie  cheese  and  those  produced  by  the  fungus  O'idium  lactis. 

Thus  all  three  lines  of  investigation  pursued  by  the  author  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bacteria  of  lactic  fermentation,  though  present 
in  the  milk  and  cheese  in  very  great  numbers,  do  not  induce  the  changes 
in  the  casein  in  the  process  of  ripening,  and  if  they  exert  any  influence 
at  all  it  is  only  indirect,  since  these  bacteria  do  not  dissolve  casein,  do 
not  give  off  ammonia,  and  do  not  form  the  volatile  acids  characteristic  of 
ripened  cheese.  The  peptonizing  bacteria  and  the  fungus  Oidium  la4;tiSj 
on  the  other  hand,  produce  all  the  changes  of  casein  which  take  place 
in  the  ripening  of  cheese;  th  y  yield  soluble  proteids  and  decomi)08e 
albuminous  compounds  with  the  formation  of  ammonia  and  volatile 
acids  corresponding  to  those  occurring  in  cheese. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  peptonizing  bacteria  would  appear  from  the 
foregoing  to  play  an  exclusive  part  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  but  such 
a  conclusion  would  overlook  the  important  fact  established  by  the 
analyses  of  Bodzinsky,  namely,  that  there  is  in  cheese  only  a  small 
quantity  of  peptone  which  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate. 
In  opposition  to  this  fact  the  author  found  while  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  soluble  albuminous  bodies  in  pure  cultures  of  peptonizing 
bacteria  that,  under  the  influence  of  these  microorganisms,  the  casein 
is  converted  almost  entirely  into  peptone.  In  view  of  these  opposing 
facts  the  author  concludes  that  the  joint  action  of  the  peptonizing  bac- 
teria and  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  must  be  considered  as  essential  to  the 
ripening  of  cheese,  and  that  this  should  serve  as  the  starting  point  for 
future  investigations  of  the  process.  The  lactic  acid  bacteria  are 
not  capable  of  inducing  this  process,  while  the  peptonizing  bacteria^ 
when  they  multiply  without  any  check,  carry  on  the  decomposition  too 
energetically  and  to  an  undesirable  extent;  but  in  the  presence  of 
lactic  bacteria,  which  in  a  measure  restrict  and  regulate  the  develop- 
ment and  the  activity  of  the  peptonizing  bacteria,  the  joint  efforts  of 
all  these  microorganisms  give  the  desired  result 

From  this  point  of  view  the  chief  care  in  the  production  of  cheese 
should  be  that  both  the  peptonizing  and  the  lactic  bacteria  are  in  the 
curd,  and  that  the  proper  conditions  for  their  life  activity  are  provided. 
But  the  peptonizing  bacteria,  especially  Bacillus  subtiliSj  are  very 
widely  distributed  and  multiply  with  extreme  ease;  therefore  from  a 
practical  standpoint  no  provision  need  be  made  for  their  presence  and 
attention  should  be  confined  to  the  lactic  bacteria. 
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Having  defined  the  part  which  the  peptonizing  bacteria  play  in  the 
ripening  of  cheese,  the  question  still  remains  unsettled  whether  these 
bacteria  which  are,  accordibg  to  Frendenreich,  present  in  hard  cheese 
in  small  nambers,  act  as  such  in  the  process  of  ripening  or  by  means 
of  a  diastase  secreted  by  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  process.  The 
author  states  that  experiments  made  by  him  have  shown  that  the  dias- 
tase in  question,  named  by  Duclanx  casease,  acts  just  as  energetically 
in  the  absence  of  the  bacteria  by  which  it  is  secreted  as  in  their  pres- 
ence. From  this  it  would  follow  that  if  casease  is  a  factor  in  the  ripen- 
ing of  cheese  it  would  have  to  be  present  only  in  a  small  quantity.— p. 

FIKEMAS. 

On  the  ripening  of  cheese,  O.  Jensen  {Tidsskr.for  Fysik  og  Kemiy 
2  (1897),  pp.  92^114;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  agr.  Chem.,  26,  No.  10,  p.  707).— 
The  author  claims  that  in  the  ripening  of  cheese  the  caseiuous  matter  is 
partially  peptonized  and  rendered  soluble  by  means  of  an  enzym,  casease, 
very  similar  to  trypsin;  that  the  microiirganisms  typical  of  cheese  "fer- 
mentation" are  more  indirect  than  direct  in  their  action;  and  that  the 
cheese  "fermentation"  is  probably  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  fermen- 
tation. He  reports  some  experiments  in  ripening  cheese  with  the  aid 
of  tr}n[>sin,  as  casease  can  not  easily  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 
Experimental  cheeses  were  made  with  skim  milk  pasteurized  and  unpas- 
teurized. Into  half  the  curd  20  cc.  of  pancreas  was  kneaded  before 
patting  to  press.  Ether  was  added  to  prevent  the  action  of  bacteria. 
It  was  found  by  analysis  that  the  cheese  made  with  pancreas  contained 
nearly  50  per  cent  more  soluble  nitrogen  than  cheese  made  without  the 
addition  of  pancreas. 

Other  experiments  were  made  on  a  large  scale  at  an  estate.  For 
seyeral  successive  days  2  cheeses  were  made  with  the  addition  of  pan- 
creas (^  liter  and  J  liter  per  cheese)  and  2  without.  The  cheese  made 
with  pancreas  had  the  appearance  of  being  much  fatter  than  the 
control  cheese.  Analysis  showed  the  following  with  reference  to  the 
nitrogen: 

Soluble  nitrogen  in  cured  cheese. 


Totol.-.f. 

Aaproteids 

Ab  amn&onU-firee  decomposition  products 
Asanimonia 


Cheese  made  without 
pancreas. 


No.  1. 


Per  cent. 

32.27 

12.69 

16.19 

3.39 


No.  2. 


Per  cent. 
34.05 
14.62 
15.75 
3.68 


Cheese  made  with 
pancreas. 


With 
i  Uter  of 
pancreas. 


Per  cent. 

40.42 

20.63 

16.66 

3.13 


With 
\  liter  of 
pancreas. 


Percent. 
47.65 
25.13 
19.19 
3.33 


It  is  evident  that  the  addition  of  pancreas  increased  the  peptonizing 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pancreas  added.  The  total  amount  of 
soluble  nitrogen  was  also  increased,  while  the  ammonia  was  slightly 
decreased.    It  was  demonstrated  that  the  soluble  protein  consisted,  in 
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part  at  least,  of  peptone.  The  ammonia-free  decomposition  products 
contained  only  a  small  proportion  of  aiuido  acids. 

The  Kottstorffer  saponification  equivalent  of  the  fat  was  207.5  for 
cheese  No.  1  and  204.9  for  No.  4  (made  with  i  liter  of  pancreas),  while 
for  butter  fat  it  averaged  227.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  cheese  fat 
contains  other  substances  besides  butter  fat,  namely  cholesterin,  etc 
There  was  nothing  shown  by  the  fat  to  indicate  that  the  pancreas  had 
had  an  especially  unfavorable  action  upon  the  fat  of  the  cheese. 

The  fungus  flora  of  milk  and  its  relation  to  the  ripening  of 
cheese,  E.  Baier  {Milch  Ztg.j  26  {1897),  Nos.  12,  pp.  177-179;  13,  pp. 
193, 194). — ^A  number  of  studies  were  made  of  milk  with  the  aid  of 
<^  mixed  sterilization'' — antiseptics  and  heat.  The  most  striking  result 
was  that  the  separate  samples  in  the  3  experiments  contained  the  same 
kinds  of  bacteria.  Experiments  with  15  mixtures  of  these  bacteria 
in  sterilized  milk  showed  that  only  a  few  kinds  could  produce  a  strong 
varying  aroma  under  these  conditions  of  artificial  symbiosis.  The  author 
believes  certain  relative  proportions  of  the  different  kinds  of  bacteria 
are  essential,  and  that  the  ripening  process  of  a  given  kind  of  cheese  is 
not  due  to  a  single  kind  of  bacteria,  or  to  an  accidental  condition  of 
affairs.  He  predicts  that  the  ripening  process  in  general  will  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  product  of  the  '^  dormant  energy  "  of  the  milk  (t .  e. 
the  microorganisms)  and  the  energy  (especially  temperature)  applied 
in  the  process  of  making. 

New  triala  of  the  Thiatle  miUcing  machine,  Weitzel-Langen  {Milch  Zig,,  SS 
{1897),  No.  S2j  pp.  SS8,  SS9). — Reports  very  favorable  resnlte.  The  cows  accnstom  them- 
selves to  the  new  method  of  milkiDg  quite  readily  and  are  milked  dry.  Thirty-five 
cows  are  milked  in  40  minutes.    The  machine  was  found  in  every  way  satisfactoiv. 

Examination  of  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  Kildebrond  oavr%  L.  Han- 
sen (  Ugeskr.  Landm.,  4S  {1897),  pp.  S20-322). 

On  the  riohneas  of  milk  in  mineral  and  earthy  phoaphatea*  L.  Yaudix  ( Jut. 
InsU  Pasteur,  11  (1897),  No  6,pp  541-644). 

Preaervation  of  milk  by  freezing,  L.  Grandeau  {Jour,  Agr.  PrtU.,'61  {1897),  Ih 
No.  27,  pp.  44-46). 

The  pasteurization  of  skim  milk  aa  a  protection  againat  the  apread  of  tuber- 
culosis {Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  No.  21,  pp.  826-S28). 

Bacteriological  investigations  on  kephir,  E.  von  Freudenkeich  {Cenihl.  BdA. 
u.  Par.,  2.  Aht.y  S  {1897),  No.  2;  aba.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  No.  22,  pp.  840,  $41). 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  the  food  on  the  quality  of  batter,  P.  V.  F. 
Petersen  {Mdlkeritid.,  1897,  No.  12-14;  aba.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  Noa.  19,  pp.  291- 
293;  20,  pp.  308-310). 

Failure  of  butter  to  "come"  {Aba.  in  Milch  Ztg., 26  {1897),No.2t,p.343).—Afttt 
feeding  moldy  clover  hay  the  cream  foamed  in  the  chum  and  no  butter  eonld  be 
obtained. 

Cheeae  making  in  American  factoriea  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  ^Londonl,  4  (18^7),  I,fp- 
33-36). 

Cattle  raising  and  dairying,  V.  P.  ZavarYn  {Lektziipo  molochirmoui  EhozytMku 
akotovodatvou,  1896.  Reviewed  in  Trudi  Imp.  Voln.  Econ.  Obah.  lArb.  K,  freiem  £few- 
Oe«.]j  ^«^'^^j  ^f  ^^-  ^f  V-  ''^16).— kn  address  delivered  at  the  dairy  school  in  EndomonoTO. 

Dairy  farming,  H.  J.  Patterson  {Maryland  Sta.  Bui.  47, pp.  74-85).— This  is  a  pop- 
ular bulletin  on  the  subject,  the  matter  being  originally  read  at  a  Maryland  fanneri 
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conveutioD  in  1896.  It  treats  of  the  advaDtaget  of  keeping  good  cows  over  ordinary 
stock ;  the  profits  from  dairyin|^y  illustrating  this  by  the  record  of  a  herd  of  II  cows 
oa  a  farm  near  the  station ;  the  care  and  feeding  of  cows  with  suggested  rations ;  the 
advantages  and  ohstacles  confronting  the  farmers  of  central  Maryland  embarking  in 
the  creamery  business;  establishing  cooperative  creameries;  prices  paid  for  milk, 
and  dairy  literatnre. 

''The  principal  disadvantages  which  we  encounter  are  in  the  quality  of  animals  at 
onr  disposal  and  the  limited  supply  of  good  and  cheap  food  on  most  farms.  The  pas- 
tures of  the  farms  are  too  full  of  weeds  and  garlic,  which  are  detrimental  to  a  good 
quality  of  milk  and  butter.  These  are  disadvantages,  of  course,  which  time  and  care 
can  overcome,  but  they  exist  with  us  and  would  have  to  be  encountered  at  the  start. 

*^  In  the  dairy  business,  as  with  all  industries,  there  is  always  room  for  first-class 
prodnots,  and  whenever  and  wherever  they  are  produce<l  they  will  be  sought  after 
and  bring  success  to  the  community  that  produces  them.  .  .  . 

'*  Though  it  may  not  seem  expedient  to  establish  a  creamery  for  the  production  of 
liiitter,  would  it  not  be  well  for  a  community  like  this  to  start  a  milk  and  cream 
bnsineas,  modeled  after  the  best  points  in  the  plans  of  the  Abbots  of  Philadelphia 
and  the  Copenhagen  market  of  Denmark  f  " 

Cooperative  dairying  In  Ireland  (Jour.  Roy.  Ayr.  Soe.  England,  S.ser.,  8  {1897)^ 
II,  pp.  34a-S44). 

Dairying  in  the  Swias  lowlands,  A.  Kraemer  (Die  Landmrhchafi  im  schtveizer- 
Udten  FlaMande.  Frauenfeld :  J,  Huber;  abs.  in  Jdilch  Ztg.,  SO  (1807),  Xoh.  22,  pp.  ,1.17, 
SS8;  2S,  pp.  S5S-S56). 

Progress  of  dairying  in  Sweden  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [London],  4  (1897),  I,  pp.  62,  OS). 

Bztracta  from  the  annnal  report  for  1896  of  the  experiment  station  and 
school  for  dairying  at  Kleinhof-Tapiau  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  21,  pp.  32S,  S29). 

Our  imports  of  dairy  produce  (Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  ILondon],  4  (1807),  I,  pp.  14-26). 

The  milk  trade  of  Berlin  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  Xo.  22,  p.  .142). 

Dairy  schools,  R.  A.  Pearson  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Indnnirfi  Bui. 
17,  pp.  SSffigs.  2,  ph.  4). — This  bulletin  describes  the  development  of  dairy  instruc- 
tions, the  purpose  of  dairy  schools,  their  methods,  equipment,  and  advantages;  and 
an  appendix  shows  the  facilities  for  instruction  in  dairying  now  oficred  in  the  sev- 
eral States. 

VETEEIHAET  SCIEHCE  AKD  PEACTICS. 

Sheep  scab,  C.  P.  Gillette  {Colorado  Sta.  Bid.  38,  pp.  3-35, 
fig.  1). — This  paper,  it  is  stated,  is  to  be  considered  a  rei)ort  of  progress 
rather  than  a  report  of  work  finished.  The  mite  Psoroptes  communis, 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  its  manner  of  spreading,  and  immerous 
ex];)eriments  with  some  25  dips  are  popnlarly  described.  P^xperiments 
were  performed  by  dipping  sheep  and  also  with  the  mites  themselves  in 
the  laboratory.  What  is  known  as  the  California  dip,  the  potassium 
sulphid  dip,  the  Cooper  dip,  the  black  leaf  dip,  the  ''Skabcura"  dip, 
the  "  Zenolenm  ^  dip,  the  *^Chloro-naphtholeum  "  dip,  and  Quibeirs  liquid 
dip  were  tried  both  upon  the  sheep  and  in  the  laboratory.  The  Fort 
Collins  lime-sulphur  dip  was  tried  upon  the  sheep  only.  The  sulpho- 
naphthol  dip,  the  Quibell  dry  dip,  the  carbolic  acid,  the  arsenite  of  soda 
dip,  the  Australian  dip,  the  copperas  dip,  flour  of  sulphur  (dry),  flour  of 
Bulphar  in  water,  the  Curtis  dip,  milk  of  lime,  tobacco  decoction,  car- 
bolic acid  and  corrosive  sublimate,  kerosene  emulsion,  kerosene,  alcohol, 
and  whale-oil  soap  were  employed  in  the  laboratory  onlv.  Nearly  all  of 
7292— No.  3 7 
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the  last,  with  the  exceptiou  of  salpho-naphthol,  gave  but  pf>or  results  in 
the  strengths  employed  and  in  the  time  for  which  the  mite  was  exposed. 
The  Fort  Collins  lime  and  sulphur  dip  (lime  11  lbs.,  sulphur  33  lbs., 
water  100  gal.)  seems  to  have  given  fair  results.  The  California  dip 
(sulphur  100  lbs.,  lime  25  lbs.,  water  to  make  100  gal.)  proved  equally 
good,  as  did  also  the  potassium  snlphid  dip  (sulphur  60  lbs.,  sal  soda  9 
lbs.,  boiled  together  and  diluted  to  make  200  gal).  Cooper's  dip  is  less 
favorably  reported.  The  black  leaf  dip,  used  in  the  strength  of  1  to 
COO,  is  similarly  reported,  but  used  in  strengths  of  1  to  200  it  seemed 
to  give  good  results.  Experiments  were  also  made  with  the  eggs  and 
with  the  mites  to  determine  the  effect  of  exposure.  As  a  result,  it  was 
found  that  both  readily  succumbed  to  low  temperatures,  from  which  it 
follows  that  infection  can  not  be  carried  over  winter  by  the  mites  or  eggs 
in  the  ground  or  buildings  and  that  it  is  improbable  that  either  mites 
or  eggs  will  live  at  any  time  of  the  year  for  more  than  a  very  few  weeks 
unless  upon  some  animal  which  may  serve  as  food. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  dipping  on  the  growth  of  the  sheep 
showed  that  there  was  a  loss  of  about  three-fourths  of  a  i>ouiid  per 
sheep  during  the  week  following  the  dipping;  but  this  loss  will  dei>end 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  cold  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sheep  are 
subsequently  handled.  It  must  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  cost  of  dipping  if  made  shortly  before  the  animals  are  sold. 

The  author  thinks  the  claims  made  that  certain  patent  dips  have 
some  beneficial  tonic  effect  are  not  to  be  trusted.  Under  the  head  of 
general  directions  for  preventing  and  curing  the  scab,  it  is  recommended 
that  newly  purchased  lambs  or  sheep  coming  from  a  locality  where  the 
scab  is  known  to  be  present  ought  to  be  dipped  at  least  once,  or  better, 
twice.  There  is  Jio  certainty  of  kilhng  all  the  insects  with  even  the  best 
dip  after  2  dippings  14  days  apart,  especially  if  put  back  into  the  old 
yards.  Further,  those  employing  the  lime  and  sulphur  dips  are  warned 
not  to  use  more  than  1  lb.  of  lime  to  4  lbs.  of  sulphur,  as  it  is  the  excess- 
ive lime  which  injures  the  wool. 

Abortion  in  domesticated  animals,  C.  F.  Dawsox  [Reprint fr<m 
Jour.  Comp.  Med.  1897,  Feb.,  Mar.,  and  Apr.,  pp.  15). — The  author  briefly 
passes  somewhat  critically  over  the  literature  on  the  subject  of  abor- 
tion, bringing  out  the  fact  that  it  teems  with  contradictory  statements 
both  from  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  and  from  laymen.  No 
data  proving  that  abortion  occurs  through  sympathy  is  found,  though  it 
seems  possible  that  the  nervous  system  might  receive  such  a  shock  as 
to  produce  it. 

Abortion  resulting  from  kicks,  blows,  disgusting  sights,  odors,  etc, 
is  classed  as  due  to  external  causes,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  may  be 
sporadic  abortion  from  internal  or  systematic  causes.  Thus  a  severe  lung 
disease,  limiting  the  respiratory  area,  causes  an  imperfect  oxygenation 
of  the  blood.  A  badly  ventilated  stable,  containing  many  animals, 
might,  by  reason  of  the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxid  and  other  iwison- 
ous  exhalations,  be  the  cause  of  abortion.    Other  causes  are  note<l,  and 
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the  theorj'  is  advanced  that  sporadic  abortion  may  be  due  to  a  bacterial 
parasite.  Experiments  are  cited  showing  that  an  injection  of  matter 
obtained  from  the  genital  passages  of  aborting  animals  or  of  cultures 
niiide  from  such  matter  will  produce  abortion.  The  bacillus  isolated  iu 
cultures  from  vaginal  secretions  of  aborting  animals  when  injected  into 
rahbits  produces  death,  the  disease  simulating  hog  cholera,  though  in 
Logs  it  causes  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  anorexia.  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  who  made  the  cultures  and  the  injections,  believes  that  the 
organism  is  closely  related  to  the  bacillus  of  hog  cholera. 

The  author's  method  of  collecting  the  vaginal  secretions  for  cultures 
is  described,  and  the  fact  noted  that  the  tiora  of  the  bovine  vagina  seems 
to  be  very  extensive,  but  appears  to  be  limited  to  some  extent  by  the 
number  of  species  swallowed  by  the  animal  with  its  food. 

Bovine  tnberculosis  in  Indiana,  A.  W.  Bitting  (Indiana  Sta.  BuL 
€3,pp.  90-ll(hph,  2,  dgm.  1). — In  this  bulletin  the  author  discusses  iu  a 
popular  way  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  mau  and  animals,  its 
contagiousness,  the  bacillus  producing  it,  predisposing  causes,  the  effect 
of  the  disease  upon  the  body,  the  symptoms,  and  treatment  by  tuber- 
culin. Under  the  last  heading  temperatures  are  given  for  (>  animals 
tested  by  the  author,  work  by  Law  ^  with  tuberculin  upon  healthy  ani- 
mals is  referred  to,  and  mention  is  made  of  the  experiment  of  Bang'  in 
clianging  a  diseased  herd  into  a  healthy  one  without  slaughtering  all  dis- 
eased animals.  Precautionary  measures  against  the  disease  are  noted 
at  length  and  the  necessity  for  thorough  inspection  is  emphasized. 

Splenetic  or  Texas  cattle  fever,  E.  P.  Nilbs  ( Firginia  Ha.  Hul.  01,  pp.  19-2n).-^ 
This  baHettn  briefly  describes  the  nature,  method  of  infection,  Hjmptoins,  pathology, 
and  treatment  of  Texas  fever,  ^ritb  a  list  of  the  conuties  in  Virginia  quarantined 
against  it.  Treatment  with  qninin  and  purgatives  is  advised  and  strenuous  efforts 
to  avoid  the  presence  of  cattle  infested  with  ticks  are  insisted  npon.  The  Gover- 
nor's proclamation  in  regard  to  quarantines  in  the  State,  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
tbe  Board  of  Control,  and  the  Virginia  law  in  regard  to  quarantine  are  quoted. 

Infections  abortion  in  cattle,  B.  BAN(i  {Ugeskr.  Landin.,  41  {1896), pp.  4 15-4 IS). 

Tuberculosis  and  the  tuberculin  test,  J.  King  (*/otir.  Eoy.  Agr.  Soc.  Knglandj  S.  ser., 
8{lS97),IIypp..tl9S24). — A  report  on  test  experiments,  etc.  Among  other  things 
it  is  noted  that  in  tbe  city  of  Manchester  iu  1894  there  were  72  cnrousses  condemned 
as  unfit  for  food;  in  1895  there  were  98,  and  in  1896,  108.  The  figures  show  tbe 
prevalence  of  the  disease.  Iu  most  cases  the  carcasses  were  of  animals  slaughtered 
as  apparently  healthy,  but  later  found  to  be  generally  affected.  An  examination  of 
398  head  of  cattle,  embracing  cows,  heifers,  buUoclis,  bulls,  and  calves,  showed 
27.63  per  cent  affected  and  3.76  per  cent  unfit  for  food.  The  percentages  of  the 
<lifferent  an'mals  affected  were  cows  41,  bulls  25,  heifers  21.77,  and  bullocks  16.  Of 
the  animals  found  nnfit  for  food  6.55  per  cent  were  cows  and  2.42  i)er  cent  heifers. 

Bovine  tnbercalosis»  J.  Stewart  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  JVales,  8  (1897),  Xo.  4,  pp. 
So$~3o9). — ^Treats  of  its  introduction,  progress,  and  dissemination  in  New  South 
^Vale8,  and  advises  quarantine  measures. 

Practical  methods  of  demonstrating  tnbercle  bacilli,  W.  N.  Shkuma2«'  {Amer. 
Monthly  Micros.  Jour.,  «.  wr.,  IS  {1897),  Xo.  J,  j)p.  93-9.',). 


i  New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  82  (E.  S.  K.,  6,  p.  23}. 
«  Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Bui.  41  (E.  S.  R.,.  8,  p.  624). 
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Etiology  of  dyaentery.  W.  Jaxowski  {CentbL  Bakt  u.  Par,,  1.  AbL,  SI  {1897), 
So.  3,  pp.  88-100, 151-158, 194-202,  234-2'^^;  abs.  in  Jour,  Boy,  Micros,  Soc.  ILondou], 
lS97,yo.3,  pp.  239,240). — As  the  f-esalt  of  a  review  of  84  works  on  the  snbject  of 
dy^ent^rj,  it  is  concladed  that  it  is  caused  by  a  cooperation  of  several  parasit«&. 
Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  distinj^aishedy  (1)  the  ordinary  fonu  due  to  associated 
bacteria;  and  (2)  the  tropieal,  which  is  probably  caused  by  the  cooperation  of  an 
Amceba  and  bacteria. 

Parasitological  notea,  B.  Galu-Valkrio  (Moderno  zooiaiaro,  1897 ;  aht.  in  (kmihl 
Bakt.  tf.  Par.,  1.  Abt,  21  {1897),  Xo,  17-18,  pp,  ^75).— The  geographical  distribn- 
tion  of  some  Italian  species  of  parasites  is  discovered.  The  following  are  note  I: 
Adiomifces  lacertfp  from  the  liver  of  Lacerfa  agiUs^  Cytiicercusfasciolaris  from  the  intes- 
tines of  J  cct^j/ifer  fn>N«  or  Ja/co  /iaaaficn/iM,  Boikriocephalns  n.sp.  from  the  int^tine 
of  SqualiuB  caredannt,  Heierads  papulosa  from  the  intestines  of  PhasianHS  verticolsr 
and  P.  ckolchicus,  TrichocepkalMS  nodosus  from  the  intestines  of  Mus  muscnlns,  Tridio- 
soma  longicolle  in  the  serous  membrane  of  the  ingluvies  of  Phasianus  versicolor  and 
P.  cholchicus,  Filaria  lohtato  papillosa  larvae  from  the  vessels  of  the  tongue  of  an  ox, 
and  Sarcoptes  mutans  from  Phasianus  versicolor. 

Howr  the  bacterial  organiams  are  atndied,  J.  £.  Lamb  {Amer.  Monthly  Micros. 
Jour.,  If.  ser,,  18  (1897),  No,  6,  pp,  184-188). — ^The  techniciue  of  the  subject. 

Departmental  committee  on  awine  fever  (Jour.  Rog.  Agr.  Soc,  England,  3,  ser.,  8 
{1897),  II,pp.3fi7-371). — From  their  investigations  the  committee  has  concladed 
that  pneumonia  of  the  pig  is  sporadic  and  not  contagious  or  epizootic;  that  swidp 
erysipelas  is  not  common  in  the  acute  or  contagious  form  in  England;  and  that  there 
is  no  epizo<)tic  disease  of  swine,  except  swine  fever,  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom that  requires  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  act  of  Parliament  for  1894  relating  to 
diseases  of  animals. 

Chicken  cholera  in  Auatralia,  C.  J.  Pound  {Report  relating  to  tke  microbes  of 
chicken  cholera.  Queensland,  A  ustralia,  1897,  pp.  22,  Jigs.  2;  abs.  in  Jour,  Roy.  Micros.  Soc. 
[London'},  1897,  No.  S,  p.  240). — The  discovery  of  the  disease  in  Australia  is  reported. 

Rationed  horae  ahoeing,  K.  I.  Kalnino  {Ouchenie  o  Raizionalnoi  korkge  losk  ada, 
Kotfon,  1896,  figs,  121,  Rerietced  in  Trudi  Imp.  Voln.  Econ.Obsh,  lArb,K,fr€icndko», 
Ge«.],  1897, 1,  No.  2,pp.  313,  S14). 

AGRICULTUBAL  EHGIHEEHIVG. 

Summary  of  mechanical  tests  on  thirty-'two  species  of  Ameri- 
can ivoods,  B.  E.  Fernow  ( IL  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Forestry 
Cir.  15^  pp.  11,  dgms,  2). — A  siiminaryis  given  of  the  results  of  mecliftn* 
ieal  tests  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  J.  B.  Johnson  on  timber 
from  7  species  of  pine,  10  of  oak,  7  of  hickory,  2  of  elm,  2  of  ash,  and  1 
eacli  of  bald  cypress,  white  cedar,  Douglas  spruce,  aud  sweet  gnm. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  series  of  tests  a  number  of  speeial  inve^^ti- 
gations  were  undertaken  which  are  reported  upon  at  more  or  less 
length.  Many  of  the  special  tests  were  inconclusive  and  are  to  he 
reported  upon  in  detail  in  a  future  publication.  Among  the  ex]ieri- 
nients  in  which  apparently  definite  results  were  obtained  was  the  bleed- 
ing of  long  leaf  pine,  which  has  already  been  reported^  The  effect  of 
moisture  on  wood  after  seasoning  was  investigated,  and  the  results 
seemed  to  indicate  that  no  material  difference  in  strength  exists,  so 
that  it  would  be  immaterial  whether  a  given  moisture  condition  was 
acquired  by  drying  or  by  reabsorption  after  having  been  fully  sea- 

1  r.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Forestry  Bui.  8  (E.  S.  R.,5,  p.  96). 
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soned.  The  effect  of  hot-air  treatment  in  dry  kilns  was  Btudied,  and 
contrary  to  common  opinion  the  results  show  that  it  has  no  detri- 
mental effect.  Different  processes  which  apply  high  tem|>erature  and 
pressure  to  increase  durability  and  strength  of  wood  were  investigated, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  claims  as  to  effective  chemical  changes  were 
nnfounded,  and  as  to  strength  the  effect  was  either  negative  or  injurious. 
The  effect  of  immersion  of  timber  as  influencing  its  strength  beyond 
the  simple  moisture  effect  was  tested,  and  so  far  as  the  results  go  it  was 
proved  that  the  material  was  practically  unaffected  by  immersion  for 
periods  of  as  much  as  6  months'  duration. 

Clearing  land,  F.  A.  Huntley  ( Washingtan  Sta.  Bui,  28,  pp.  17^ 
Jigs.  4), — An  account  is  given  of  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results 
obtained  in  the  clearing  of  a  tract  of  land  for  experimental  purposes 
at  the  Pnyallnp  Substation. 

"No  staDcliug  timber  excepting  a  limited  amount  of  yonng  or  second  growth 
occupied  the  ground  when  the  clearing  wan  begun.  Logs  were  iu  gi-eat  abundance, 
but  were  of  little  or  no  valae  by  reason  of  knotty  growths  or  partial  decay.  The 
original  forest  consisted  very  largely  of  fir  on  the  dry  olay  soil  and  cedar  in  the  moist 
locations.  There  were  a  limited  number  of  stumps  of  ash,  maple,  and  alder,  but 
these  l)eing  of  the  deciduous  class  were  found  advanced  iu  decay,  and  were  easily 
taken  out.  The  scanty  second  growth  of  alder  and  shrubbery  added  nothing  of 
importance  to  general  expenses." 

The  roost  troublesome  problem  connected  with  this  work  was  the 
removal  df  the  stumps,  and  blasting  was  adopted  as  the  moat  prac- 
tical means  of  accomplishing  this,  giant  powder  and  Judsou  i>owder 
being  the  explosives  used.  A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  tools 
employed  and  the  methods  used  in  laying  the  blasts.  The  average 
expense  per  stump  was  a  little  less  than  77  cts.  The  average  cost  per 
acre  of  clearing  was  $101.71. 

Ini^tioii  in  South  Dakota;  plat  ivork  with  forage  cropB,  etc.,  J.  H.  Shepard 
and  E.  C.  Chilcott  {South  Dalota  Sta,  But.  62,  pp.  l-2Sy  31,  8.2,  ph.  7).— A  diHcnssion 
on  irrigation  in  South  Dakota  and  a  report  on  experiments  conducted  to  determine 
the  cifect  of  artesian  well  water  upon  vegetation.  Forty  plats  of  various  forage 
eropB  were  irrigated,  and  the  resnlts  seemed  to  show  that  the  water  and  its  salts  are 
beneficial.    An  analysis  of  the  water  is  given. 

TheappUcatioii  of  wind  as  motive  power.  P.  La  CorR  ( Ugeskr,  Landm.,  41  ( 1896), 
pp.  4U-4S6), 

Txialfl  of  agricultural  machinery  conducted  at  the  eighteenth  general  Swedish 
agricnltural  fair  at  Malmo,  1896,  S.  Khodin  {Redogorelftefor  den  sarskilda  redskap- 
tpr:ifinHgen  till  18da  AUmdnna  ASvenska  Landtbruksmotet  t  Malmo.     Lund,  1S96,  pp.  207, 

Tests  of  American  double  and  single  plows,  F.  Bokrlmann  ( Tidsjikr.  Landokon., 
IS  (1896),  pp.  518-647). 

Odd  storage  for  farm  products,  6.  L.  Clemencb  {Ayr.  Massachusetta,  1896,  pp. 
S^f-ZSG). — A  popular  article  on  cold  storage  on  the  farm  and  the  construction  and 
nxaoagement  of  cold-storage  houses  for  farmers'  uses. 

Sflos  and  silage,  E.  C.  Chiixiott  {South  Dakota  Sta.  But.  61,  pp.  ,20-82,  figs.  3).— 
A  popular  article  on  the  use  of  silos,  the  ways  to  build  them,  and  their  cost.  The 
constrnction  of  the  station  silo  is  described  in  detail.  Several  lignres  are  given  to 
explain  details  of  construction. 
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Report  on  road  making,  A.  W.  Campbell  <  Rpt.  Prorincial  Instructor  U  Romd 
Making,  Ontario,  1S96,  pp.  80,  pU.  8,fig$,  3), — This  report  is  divided  into  3  part«,  conn- 
try  roads,  town  streets,  and  an  appendix  including  miscellaneous  reports,  road 
laws,  etc.  The  topics  treated  under  the  head  of  country  roads  are  statute  and  con- 
vict labor,  existing  roads,  road  metal,  rolling  country  roads,  drainage  of  macadam 
roads,  dimensions  of  country  roads,  crowning  the  road,  hills,  embankments  and 
cuttings,  locution  of  roads,  repair  and  maiuteuance,  road  machinery,  bridges  and 
culverts,  wagon  tires,  instrnction  for  pathmasters,  snow  obstructions,  artistic  treat- 
ment of  roads,  and  development  of  roads  in  Ontario.  Under  the  head  of  town 
streets  the  subjects  discussed  are  street  improvement,  choice  of  pavements,  macad- 
amized town  streets,  and  form  of  specification  for  maciulam  streets.  The  plates  show 
typical  examples  of  good  and  badly  managed  roads,  bridges,  and  road  machinery. 


STATISTICS. 

Local  taxation  as  affecting  farms  ( U.  S,  DepL  Agr.^  Dirision  of 
Statistics  Circ,  5,  pp.  16). — Investigatious  were  made  by  this  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  studyiug  the  possible  effect  of  assessing  culti- 
vated and  uiieultivated  lands  alike.  Special  agents  of  the  Department 
visited  1,114  selected  farms  in  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  sections 
of  New  York  and  obtained  from  "the  owner  of  each  farm  his  i>ersonal 
estimate  of  the  market  value  of  his  entire  visible  property,  separating 
the  buildings  from  the  land  and  also  separating  from  the  actaal  value 
of  the  hmd  in  its  primitive  form  the  value  given  to  it  by  cultivation.^ 
The  statistics  thus  secured  are  tabulated  and  discussed.  The  unim- 
proved value  of  these  farms  is  shown  to  be  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
improved  value.  Similar  data  obtained  from  Massachusetts  show  the 
unimproved  value  of  land  in  cities  to  be  about  58  per  cent  of  its 
improved  value.  It  is  thus  evident  that  if  taxes  were  assessed  on  land 
at  its  unimproved  value — its  value  without  buildings,  fences,  drains,  or 
cultivation — great  advantage  would  accrue  to  tbe  farmer. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Alabama  CoUege  Station,  1895  {Alabama  College  Skt, 
RpU  1895,  pp.  32), — A  financial  report  is  given  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1^<95,  together  with  brief  reports  by  the  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the 
year,  and  an  index  of  the  bulletins  and  report  of  the  station  published  during  18&15. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Colorado  Station,  1896  ( Colorado  St  a.  Rpt.  1S9'J,  pp. 
80-191), — A  financial  report  is  given  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  and  a 
discussion  by  the  director  on  the  general  management  and  present  status  of  tbe  sta- 
tion and  substations,  outlining  work  of  the  year,  and  giving  a  list  of  all  bulletins 
and  reports  published  by  the  station.  Reports  by  the  agricultural,  horticultural, 
chemical,  entomological,  and  meteorological  and  irrigation  sections  and  of  the  super> 
inteudents  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  Arkansas  Valley,  and  Rainbelt  substations,  part» 
of  which  appear  elsewhere,  are  also  given. 

Annual  Report  of  Florida  Station,  1896  {Florida  St  a.  Rpt,  1896,  pp,  9S). — This 
includes  the  reports  of  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  at  the  houie  station 
and  of  the  superintendents  at  De  Funiak  and  Myers  substiitions  on  the  work  of  the 
year,  parts  of  which  appear  elsewhere,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
♦  nding  June  30,  1896. 

The  farmers'  interest  in  finance  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Statistics  Circ,  S,  pp, 
lo,  map  ly  dgm.  1), — This  gives  tabular  data  compiled  largely'' from  the  Eleventh  Cen- 
sus report  showing  the  population,  education,  wealth,  etc.,  of  the  States  voting  at 
the  last  Presidential  election  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  gold  standard  and 
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these  voting  for  the  free  rointage  of  silver.  Tables  and  diagrams  arc  also  given  show- 
ing the  gold  value  of  com,  hay,  wheat,  and  silver  for  the  years  l868-'95,  and  a  dis- 
cassion  is  given  of  the  cau.se8  affecting  the  fluctaation  of  agricultural  prices  and  on 
the  relationship  between  the  prices  of  wheat  and  silver. 

Cereal  crops  of  1896  (  U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.^  Division  of  Statistics  Circ.  6,  pp,  if).— "A 
report  upon  the  'Cereal  crops  of  1896,'  covering  the  quality  and  distribution  of  the 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats  grown  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year,  returns  from 
elevator  and  mill  correspondents,  also  an  estimate  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world 
and  a  report  from  the  European  agent  upon  the  general  farm  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  East." 

The  cotton  crop  of  1896  (T.  .S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Division  of  Statistics  Circ.  7,  pp.  4). — 
Estimated  crop  and  movement  by  States  and  Territories  and  the  comparative  mill 
purchases,  etc.,  for  5  months,  1895-'96,  and  1896-97. 

Crop  report  for  May,  1897  (  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Division  of  Statistics j  Upt.  148,  n. 
ser.fpp.  4), — A  report  showing  the  condition  of  winter  grains  and  spring  pasture  and 
meadows  and  the  progress  of  spring  plowing  and  cottou  planting,  with  the  contem- 
plated acreage  of  cotton.    The  report  of  the  European  agent  is  given. 

Crop  report  for  June,  1897  ( U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Division  of  Staiistics^  Jipt.  149,  w. 
«r.,  pp^  4), — C/'rop  conditions  for  the  month,  with  notes  on  foreign  agriculture  and  a 
report  by  the  European  agent. 

Crop  report  for  July,  1897  {TJ.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Division  of  Statistics,  Upt,  15G,  n. 
'*er.,pp,8). — Reports  on  the  condition  of  field  crops,  with  comparison  of  similar  data 
for  previous  years  and  tables  showing  acreage  and  condition  of  growing  crops, 
July  I,  1897. 

Michigan  crop  report,  May,  1897  {No,  187,  pp.  1-4). — The  condition  of  the  crops 
and  the  amount  of  wheat  marketed  since  August  1,  1896,  are  given. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  {U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experi- 
mtnt  Stations  BuL  41,  pp.  ii^).— This  gives  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  10-12,  1896.  In  addition  to  the  general  business  and 
discnssious,  the  following  papers  are  given :  "Agricultural  education,''  J.  Hamilton ; 
"What  should  be  taught  in  our  colleges  of  agriculture,"  G.  T.  Fairchild,  H.  H. 
GoodelL  H.  J.  Waters,  and  H.  C.  White;  "The  exodus  from  the  Farm;  what  are  its 
caui^s  and  what  can  the  colleges  of  agriculture  do  to  nourish  a  hearty  sentiment  for 
rural  life,"  I.  I*.  Roberts  and  K.  Davenport;  ''Chemistry  for  technical  and  practical 
J»tnd8nt8,"  H.  A.  Huston;  ''Should  milk  be  sold  ou  the  basis  of  quality  f"  E.  B.  Vor- 
bees;  *'How  shall  selling  milk  on  the  basis  of  quality  be  accomplished  in  the  retail 
trade?**  C.  C.  Georgeson;  "W^hat  is  the  most  profitable  way  to  dispose  of  skim 
milk?"  J.  L.  Hills;  *' Vegetable  physiology-  in  agricultural  colleges,"  G.  E.  Stone; 
^'Laboratory  work  in  horticulture,"  E.  S.  Goff;  *'  Systems  of  record  keeping  in  experi- 
mental horticulture,"  L.  C.  Corbett;  ''Education  in  mechanical  engineering  and  in 
the  mechanic  arts,"  R.  H.  Thurston;  and  "Engineering  experiment  stations,"  W.  S. 
Alilrieh.    An  account  of  the  convention  has  already  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  541). 

Crops  and  live  stock  in  Ontario  {Ontario  Bureau  of  Industries  Bui.  61,  pp.  8). — 
Data  for  temperature  and  precipitation  and  information  concerning  the  condition  of 
crops,  live  stock,  etc.,  are  summarized  from  returns  received  from  over  500  corre- 
spondents throughout  Canada  under  date  of  May  1,  1897. 

Quids  to  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  [Ottawa,  Canada]  (1897,  pp.  14, 
map  1), — ^A  guide  for  1897,  with  a  plan  showing  the  location  of  the  buildings  with 
particulars  of  the  arrangement  of  diAerent  crops  and  experimental  plats. 

lizports  of  cotton  from  Egypt,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  ( C.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations  Bui.  4g,  pp,  f,9-5^).— Statistical  information  concerning  the 
qaaotity,  valne,  and  average  export  price  of  cotton  exported  from  Egypt  from  1874 
to  1896;  the  quantities  and  values  of  cotton  shipped  from  Egypt  to  various  countries, 
inclading  the  Tnited  States,  during  recent  yenrs,  and  tbe  quantity  of  cotton  imported 
into  the  Tnited  States  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply  during  the  fiscal  years 
1K75  to  1896. 
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Agricultural  statistioB  of  Tasmania  {Jgr,  Gaz.  TaemaniOf  4  {lS97)y  Xo.  12,  pp, 
i^d).— Statistics  relating  to  the  principal  crops  and  live  stock  for  1896.  The  statis- 
tics for  1895  are  given  for  comparison. 

The  wheat  harvest  of  New  South  ^TSTalea  {Agr,  Gaz.  New  South  Wale$,  8  {1897), 
No,  djpp.  S04-S07), — A  comparative  statement  of  the  total  area  cultivated  and  the  area 
and  yield  of  wheat  for  the  years  1895-'96  and  1896-'97.  Tables  give  complete  retnms 
of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  counties  of  the  coaatal  districts  for  the  year  ending  March 
31,  1897. 

The  production  of  Swedish  agriculture,  P.  £.  Fahlbeck  {Dei  sreMkaJort^ulceU 
Jfkasining,    Lund,  1895,  pp.  100), — With  a  summary  in  French. 

Agriculture  in  Norway,  1896  {Norsk  Landmanshlad,  16  {1897),  pp,  IS). 

Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Norway  for  1895  {Aar9heretu\ng 
ang  de  off,    Foranstalininger  til  LandbrugeU  Frenime,     Christiania,  1896,  pp,  LX  V,  3£0). 

The  Classen  Agricultural  School  at  Nasgaard,  Denmark  ( Ugeskr.  Landm.,  41 
{1896),  pp.  S35-SS0), — The  first  article  iu  a  series  describing  Danish  agricultural 
schools,  their  history,  plan  of  instruction,  atteiidaDCi%  etc. 

Agricultural  School  at  Odense,  Denmark  {Ugeskr.  Landm,,  41  {1896),  pp, 
331-354), 

Report  of  Mustiala  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute  for  1894,  G.  Orotenkelt 
{Helaingfors  IFinland],  1895,  pp.  87). 

A  poultry  school  in  Prance,  £.  Brown  {Jour.  Hoy.  Agr.  Soc.  England,  3,  mt., 
8  {1897),  II,  No,  30,  pp.  S49-^58). — An  account  of  the  poultry  school  at  Gambais, 
Seine-et-Oise,  France. 

Some  books  on  agriculture  and  agricultured  science,  A.  C.  True  ( r.  S.  Dept, 
Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circ.  31,  pp.  176), — This  gives  a  list  of  abont  1.500 
books  published  during  the  past  3  or  4  years  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  farmers'  and  fruit  growers'  guide,  W.  H.  Clarke  {Sidney:  William  Applegaie 
Gullick,  1897,  pp.  468,  figs.  100,  pis.  15,  maps  4). — This  is  a  handbook  on  agriculture 
and  kindred  subjects,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Agriculture  of  New  South  Wales.  ''  The  matter  has  been  gleaned  for  the  most  part 
from  articles  that  have  appeared  iu  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  confine  the  information  to  methods  and  crops  that  have  stood  the  test  of 
practical  trial  from  season  to  season,  not  only  by  the  Department  staff  of  experi- 
mentalists, but  by  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  agriculturists  throughout  the 
Colony  who  have  cooperated  with  the  Department  in  determiuing  the  merita  of  tl)e 
systems  of  culture  advocated." 

There  are  chapters  ou  climate,  soil,  manures  aud  mauuriug,  rotation  of  crops, 
sheep  raising,-  irrigation,  conservation  of  fodder  and  the  value  of  food  stuffs,  clear- 
ing, fencing,  and  preparation  of  land,  cultivation  of  different  crops  under  varying 
climatic  conditions,  fruit  culture,  viticulture,  farming,  dairying,  pig  raising,  poul- 
try keeping  on  farms,  and  bee  keeping,  besides  an  appendix  giving  data  on  miscel- 
laneous agricultural  topics. 

Work  and  expenditures  of  agricultural  experiment  stations,  A.  C.  Trck  ( V.  S. 
Dept.Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circ.  ^9,  pp.  4). — This  gives  the  views  of  tbe 
Department  on  certain  matters  affecting  the  management  and  expenditures  of  experi- 
ment stations  established  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress,  March  2,  18^. 

Permanent  elements  in  experiment  station  work,  A.  C.  True  {U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circ,  30,  pp,  4). — I^eprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  537). 

Report  of  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agriculture  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Ofiee 
of  Experiment  Stations  Circ.  32,  pp.  ;^^).— This  report,  with  a  paper  on  '*  Some  features 
of  European  institutions  for  agricultural  education"  by  A.  C.  True,  and  "Notes  on 
agricultural  education  in  the  Scandinavian  countries"  by  F.  W.  WoU,  was  presented 
to  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  tbe 
convention  held  in  Washington,  I).  C,  November  10-12, 1896.  The  entrance  require- 
ments and  courses  of  study  iu  the  Technical  High  School  at  Munich,  Germany;  The 
Agricultural  Institute  at  (venibloux,  Belgium;  and  The  National  School  of  Agi {cul- 
ture at  Grignon,  France,  are  given  in  an  appendix. 
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Arizona  University  and  Station. — Howard  Billman  has  resigned  liis  position 
on  the  board  of  regents  and  as  president  of  the  university,  the  latter  t<o  take  cfloot 
December  15, 1897,  and  Ex-Governor  L.  C.  Hnghes  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancy  on  the  board  and  as  chancellor  of  the  university.  By  reason  of  his  appoint- 
ment  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  A.  P.  Showman  becomes  a  member  of 
the  hoanl  of  regents,  rice  T.  A.  Dalton,  and  E.  W.  Freeman  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board,  vice  Selim  M.  Franklin. 

Connecticut  Storrs  Station. — J.  S.  Judd  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  sta- 
tion and  the  vacancy  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  D.  W.  Colby,  formerly  of  the 
Maine  Experiment  Station.  W.  L.  Pentecost  has  resigned  as  assistant  agriculturist 
of  the  station  and  J.  N.  Fitts  has  been  elected  to  the  position  of  assistant  in  the 
farm  experiments. 

Florida  College  and  Station.— W.  F.  Yocum,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  college  and  director  of  the  station,  rice  O.  Clnte,  resigned.  H.  E. 
Stockbridge,  Ph.  D.,  has  been  appointed  agriculturist  of  the  station. 

Idaho  Station. — L.  F.  Henderson,  botanist,  and  F.  A.  Huntley,  horticulturist, 
are  making  a  somewhat  careful  survey  of  the  State  of  Idaho  with  reference  to  tho 
fruit  iuterests,  trying  to  determine  the  reasons  for  the  extensive  injury  to  orchards 
due  to  the  cold  wave  at  Thanksgiving  time,  1896.  At  that  time  many  orchards  were 
utterly  rained,  while  contiguous  orchards  were  intact,  and  in  many  instances  the 
hardy  varieties  were  iigured  while  the  tender  varieties  were  uninjured.  A  careful 
Btndy  of  the  fungus  diseases  is  also  being  made,  and  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
noxious  weeds.  Mr.  Huntley  has  made  a  large  collection  of  photographs  of  repre- 
sentative orchards  and  typical  trees  in  both  normal  and  pathological  conditions,  and 
of  weeds  and  weed  tracts.  In  this  work  the  railroads  and  horticulturists  of  north 
and  south  Idaho  have  cooperated  cordially,  and  the  impression  produced  by  these 
men  visiting  from  orchard  to  orchard  among  the  farmers  and  orchardists  was  very 
favorable  to  the  experiment  station.  A  great  amount  of  valuable  data  has  been 
sernred,  both  for  future  reference  and  for  publication. 

Nkw  York  Cornell  Station. — L.  H.  Bailey,  horticulturist,  spent  the  past  sum- 
mer in  Europe,  making  a  special  study  of  the  problems  relating  to  horticulture. 
Sugar-bet't  culture  is  receiving  special  attention  in  Now  York,  and  the  station  is 
cooperating  with  several  hundred  farmers  of  the  State  in  the  work. 

Orkgon  College  and  Station. — Thomas  M.  Gatch  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  college  and  director  of  the  station,  vice  H.  B.  Miller.  George  Coote,  formerly 
assistant  horticulturist,  has  been  elected  horticulturist,  vice  U.  P.  Hedriuk,  and 
D.  W.  Trine,  assistant  botanist,  has  resigned  his  position. 

South  Carolina  Coixege  and  Station.— Rev.  H.  8.  Hartzog  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Clcmson  Agricultural  College  and  director  of  the  station,  vice  E.  B. 
Craighead,  resigned,  and  J.  S.  Newman  has  been  elected  professor  of  agriculture  in 
the  college  and  vice-director  and  agriculturist  of  the  station,  rice  \V.  J.  Quick, 
resigned. 

South  Dakota  College  and  Station.— The  newly  appointed  board  of  regents 
b  as  follows:  President,  H.  H.  Blair,  Elk  Point;  secretary,  Robert  W.  Haire,  Aber- 
deen; Charles  X.  Herried,  Eureka;  L.  M.  Hough,  Sturgis;  Frederick  A.  Spafford, 
Flaodreao. 
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Texas  Collegk  and  Station.— The  board  of  directors  was  reorganized  JuItI 
as  follows:  President,  A.  J.  Rose,  Austin;  secretary,  W.  R.  Cavitt,  Bryan;  Gtoi^je 
C.  Pendleton,  Belton;  F.  P.  Holland,  Dallas;  F.  A.  Reiehardt,  Honston,  and  Charles 
Rogan,  Brownwood.  A.  M.  Soule  has  been  relieved  of  his  dnties  as  assiBtant  agri- 
culturist of  the  station,  but  will  retain  his  position  as  assistant  professor  of  agricnl- 
tnre  at  the  college.  B.  0.  Pittnck  has  been  appointed  agriculturist  of  the  station 
and  relieved  of  all  college  work .  He  will  also  take  charge  of  the  Beeville  Substation, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  director.  Mr.  C.  C.  Todd  has  been  made  assistant 
chemist  of  the  station. 

Utah  Station. — Paul  Fischer,  veterinarian  and  entomologist,  ha«  resigned  and 
accepted  the  position  of  veterinarian  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College.  F.  C. 
Sears  has  resigned  his  position  as  horticulturist  and  botanist  of  the  station.  At  the 
April  meeting  of  the  ])oard  of  trustees  Joseph  E.  Wilson,  of  Logan,  was  appointed 
secretary,  rice  Joseph  E.  Hyde. 

Vermont  Station. — W.  A,  Orton  has  been  appointed  assistant  botanist  at  th« 
station. 

Wisconsin  University  and  Station.— J.  A.  Jeflfery,  formerly  assistant  in  the 
North  Dakota  College  and  Station,  has  been  appointed  assistant  professor  of  agri- 
cultural physics  at  the  university.  Alfred  Vivian  has  been  chosen  aasL^tant  in 
agricultural  chemistry  at  the  station. 
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YoL.  IX,  No.  4. 


The  rei)ort  of  the  section  on  agriculture  and  chemistry  presented 
to  the  Minneapolis  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  (see  p.  303)  deals  with  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance  to  our  agricultural  exi>eriment  stations.  The 
subject  has  already  been  much  discussed  at  meetings  of  station  officers 
and  elsewhere.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  discussion  follows  theoretical 
lines  and  often  loses  sight  of  the  pertinent  facts  as  brought  out  by  the 
actual  condition  of  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations. 
Some  ]>oints  on  which  those  who  criticised  the  report  of  the  committee 
at  Minneapolis  laid  especial  stress  are  quite  generally  admitted  as  true 
in  a  general  way,  but  concerning  their  application  t^)  the  question  in 
debate  there  is  apparently  much  misunderstanding.  The  interrelation 
of  the  college  and  station  as  provided  by  the  Hatch  Act  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  thing  which  naturally  strengthens  both  instruction  and 
research  in  the  institutions  benefited  by  that  Act.  The  need  and 
demand  of  the  American  farmer  for  general  information  reganling 
what  experimental  science  has  already  discovere^l  to  be  the  means  for 
improving  his  practice  is  conceded  on  all  hands.  The  advantage 
which  may  accrue  to  the  investigator  from  personal  contact  with  the 
practical  farmer  or  the  inquiring  student  is  without  doubt  very  con- 
siderable, within  certain  bounds.  And  indeed  after  all  it  resolves 
itself  into  a  cinestion  of  '^  metes  and  bounds."  It  is  doubtful  whether 
anyone  will  at  this  late  dsiy  defend  the  proposition  that  the  station 
oflRcer  ought  to  be  a  *'  man  of  all  work,"  even  in  any  one  line  of  agri- 
cultural science.  Certainly  the  Hatch  Act  makes  it  very  plain  that  the 
prime  business  of  the  stations  is  to  investigate.  Now  the  investigator 
may  easily  add  to  his  immary  functions  those  of  a  secondary  character, 
and  act  as  a  teacher,  lecturer,  or  ready-reference  information  monger. 
Tlie  real  question  is  how  far  can  he  go  in  this  secondary  business  with- 
out injuring  his  ability  and  success  as  an  investigator.  After  careful 
inquiry  and  personal  examination  of  the  conditions  existing  at  our 
stations  we  are  i)repared  to  answer  this  question  so  far  at  least  as  to 
affirm  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  the  investigator  can 
not  act  so  much  as  teacher,  lecturer,  and  information  monger  as  he  is 
actually  doing  at  many  of  our  stations  without  seriously  impairing  his 
usefulness  as  an  investigator.  Four  or  five  hours  a  week  in  the  class 
room  or  laboratory  with  advanced  students  may  be  a  most  inspiring 
thing  for  a  station  investigator,  but  it  is  a  far  different  matter  when  he 
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must  follow  the  routine  of  more  or  less  elementary  iiistrnction  in  some 
general  science  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  a  week.  In  the  latter  case  he 
will  be  a  rare  man  indeed  who  is  not  so  wearied  by  his  duties  as  a 
teacher  that  he  will  uot  be  able  to  do  his  best  work  as  an  investigator. 
He  may  accomplish  considerable  useful  work  for  the  station,  but  it  will 
probably  be  of  comparatively  low  grade.  A  half  dozen  lectures  and 
quizzes  at  farmers'  institutes  in  a  season  may  correct  the  theories  of 
investigators  and  reveal  to  them  in  a  new  light  the  real  problems  of 
the  farmers;  but  a  three  months'  campaign  in  the  lecture  field  is  most 
likely  to  seriously  diminish  the  stock  of  energy  which  is  necessary  to 
solve  these  problems  by  experimental  inquiry,  and  seriously  interferes 
with  planning  and  work.  An  occasional  letter  or  leaflet  on  some 
familiar  topic  to  satisfy  the  earnest  desire  of  the  farmer  correspondent 
for  live  information  may  refresh  our  investigator's  mental  powers,  bat 
the  dull  grind  of  a  voluminous  correspondence  or  popular  composition 
will  most  surely  sap  his  alertness  in  the  pursuit  of  new  truth. 

We  can  forgive  much  that  is  past  in  the  history  of  our  stations 
because  of  popular  pressure  and  financial  stress,  but  we  believe  that 
unless  boards  of  management  and  executive  officers  take  a  firm  stand 
to  ])rotect  the  investigators  against  the  inroads  on  their  time  and 
energies  in  other  directions  which  have  hitherto  been  permitted  the 
stations  will  never  measure  up  to  the  best  which  they  might  easily  do, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  statute 
under  which  their  operations  are  largely  conducted. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  living  American  educators  has  recently  said: 
'^  Anyone  who  has  learned  how  hard  it  is  to  determine  a  fact,  to  state 
it  accurately,  and  to  draw  from  it  the  justly  limited  inference,  will  be 
sure  that  he  himself  can  not  do  these  things  except  in  a  very  limited 
field.  He  will  know  that  his  own  personal  activity  must  be  limited  to 
a  few  subjects  if  his  capacity  is  to  be  really  excellent  in  any.  He  will 
be  sure  that  the  too  common  belief  that  a  Yankee  can  turn  his  hand  to 
anything  is  a  mischievous  delusion.  Having  as  the  result  of  his  edu- 
cation some  vision  of  knowledge  and  capacity  needed  in  the  business 
of  the  world,  he  will  respect  the  trained  capacities  which  he  sees  devel- 
oped in  great  diversity  in  other  people;  in  short,  he  will  come  to  respect 
and  confide  in  the  expert  in  every  field  of  human  activity.  Oonfidenoe 
in  experts  and  willingness  to  employ  them  and  abide  by  their  decisions 
are  among  the  best  signs  of  intelligence  in  an  educated  individual  or 
an  educated  community.'* 

The  American  farmer,  through  the  National  Congress,  has  provided 
himself  with  the  means  for  employing  at  least  a  limited  number  of  first- 
class  experts  to  aid  him  in  the  solution  of  numerous  and  difficult  prob> 
lems  which  forever  harass  him.  Shall  he  have  such  experts,  or  must 
he  be  obliged  through  a  practical  diversion  of  the  funds  for  investiga- 
tion to  put  up  with  second-class  work  and  unsatisfactory  answers  to 
his  inquiries?  Thus  far  he  has  not  received  the  best  which  he  might 
have  had  for  his  money. 
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ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

W.  H.  Bkal, 
OJ^oe  of  Erperimevt  Stations. 

The  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricnltural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  was  held  at  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota,  Jnly  13-15,  1897.  About  150  delegates  and  visitors  were 
present,  representing  39  States  and  Territories,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  England,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  States  and 
Territories  not  represented  were  Idaho,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 

GENERAI.  SESSIONS. 

Tlje  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  G.  T.  Fairchild, 
of  Kansas,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  J.  E.  Stubbs,  of  Nevada. 

The  rexK)rt  of  the  executive  committee  was  submitted  by  the  chair- 
man, H.  U.  Goodell,  of  Massachusetts.  It  briefly  reviewed  the  work 
of  the  committee  during  the  year  and  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, the  more  important  of  which  are  noted  later  in  this  account. 

Thereport  of  the  treasurer,  J.  H.  Washburn,  of  Rhode  Island,  showed 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  Association  of  $418.58.  The  annual 
dues  remain  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  namely,  $10  for  each  member 
of  the  Association. 

W.  H.  Jordan,  of  New  York,  submitted  the  report  of  the  section  on 
agriculture  and  chemistry.  This  report  was  devoted  principally  to  an 
argument  to  show  "  that  the  instructional  effort  is  absorbing  a  share  of 
tbe  time  and  energy  of  the  various  agricnltural  faculties  and  station 
staflB  which  is  disproportionate  to  the  l^nds  provided,  and  that,  taking 
the  country  as  a  whole,  it  has  overshadowed  the  effort  at  investigation 
and  has  really  encroached  upon  the  time  and  means  belonging  to  it." 

Data  furnished  by  replies  from  35  stations  to  a  circular  of  inquiry 
were  cited  to  show  that  while  these  stations  have  321  persons  on  their 
staffs  the  time  of  the.  latter  is  so  occupied  with  instructional  duties 
that  their  one-man  value  for  station  purposes  is  only  208,  including  65 
of  the  assistant  grade.  It  was  maintained  that  where  instruction  and 
investigation  are  combined  if  either  phase  of  the  work  suffers  it  is 
generally  the  investigation.    ^^Teaching  is  a  task  which  mm^t  be  met 
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at  a])pointe<l  times,  onforcing  preparation  which  in  science  laboratories 
is  extensive,  and  involving  that  expenditure  of  nervous  energy  which 
good  instruction  peculiarly  demands.  Interruptions  are  at  the  expense 
of  inquiry  work,  and  if  weariness  comes  investigation  suffers  rather 
than  teaching."  A  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  it  was  stated,  is 
that  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  oflftcers  of  these  institutions  is  being 
devoted  to  working  over  and  applying  the  known  facts  of  science,  and 
the  searcli  for  new  facts  is  being  largely  abandoned.  Much  of  the  time 
of  station  men  is  also  being  taken  up  in  public  addresses,  etc.,  work 
which  is  strictly  instructional  and  properly  belongs  to  the  colleges. 
While  a  certain  amount  of  compilation  work  and  institute  work  was 
regarded  as  commendable,  it  was  considered  doubtful  whether  it  should . 
be  given  the  attention  which  it  is  receiving  at  present  by  many  station 
oflQcers. 

**  It  may  be  profitable  for  those  who  are  the  responsible  administrators  of  the  gen- 
erous Government  aid  to  inquire  whether  the  research  eifort  is  i'airly  treated ;  whether, 
after  all,  busy  teachers  are  the  most  efficient  inHtrunients  for  investigatioa,  and 
whether  it  is  not  time  for  us  to  more  rapidly  replenish  the  fountains  of  knowledge 
from  which  we  are  so  freely  drawing  to  satisfy  a  hungry  public.  .  .  .  If  our  oxperi- 
ment  station  workers  were  more  independent,  and  if  they  were  giving  more  intense 
and  more  continuous  attention  to  a  less  number  of  problems,  our  real  progress  wonld 
be  more  rapid,  and  ultimately  the  popular  verdict  wonld  ratify  our  policy." 

I.  P.  Eoberts,  of  New  York,  in  discussing  this  report,  said:  "My 
experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principid  object  of  the 
experiment  station  is  to  diffuse  knowledge  of  improved  methods,  and 
secondarily  to  carry  on  the  work  of  investigation  simultaneously.'^ 

C.  E.  Thorne,  of  Ohio,  stated  that  he  had  found  personal  contact 
with  the  farmers  at  farmers'  institutes  one  of  the  strongest  factors  in 
keeping  the  station  in  that  close  touch  with  the  farmers  which  is  neces- 
sary at  the  present  stage  of  station  work. 

II.  J.  Bedding,  of  Georgia,  thought  the  great  need  was  to  get  the 
farmers  to  make  the  i)roper  application  of  what  is  now  generally  known 
and  accepted  by  intelligent  agriculturists.  "The  illustrative  work 
done  by  the  stations  is  very  important.  It  puts  the  farmer  in  close 
touch  with  us.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  investigation  work 
proper.    It  may  be  both  investigative  and  instructive." 

O.  Clute,  of  Florida,  favored  the  coordinate  development  of  both 
educational  and  investigation  work. 

A.  Ellis,  of  Colorado,  said:  "  I  do  not  find  in  practice  that  the  union 
of  the  experimenter  and  the  instructor  is  at  all  detrimental  to  either 
phase  of  the  work.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  man  who  separates 
himself  from  the  practical  affairs  about  him,  who  holds  aloof  from 
farmers'  institute  work  and  keeps  himself  in  the  laboratory,  will  lose 
some  of  the  powers  and  force  of  his  investigations  and  be  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  visionary  or  a  theorist.  .  .  .  Our  farmers  are  calling  on  us 
as  leaders  in  agriculture  to  give  them  something  that  is  x)racticaL^ 
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B.  G.  Bufiuin,  of  Wyoming,  thought  the  key  to  the  situation  lay  in 
popnlariziug  the  bulletins. 

W.  M.  Hays,  of  Minnesota,  suggested  that  possibly  the  way  to  solve 
the  question  was  to  hold  the  station  funds  to  experimental  work  and 
get  more  money  for  the  popular  work. 

The  chairman  of  the  section  on  horticulture  and  botany  was  absent, 
but  a  reiwrt  prepared  by  him  on  the  work  of  that  section  daring  the 
year  was  read  by  H.  H.  Goodell.  This  report  was  based  principally 
U])oii  replies  to  a  circular  of  in<iuiry  sent  out  to  botanists  and  horti- 
culturists by  the  chairman.  These  replies  show  a  very  encouraging 
extension  of  the  work  in  these  fields.  Increased  attention  is  being 
given  to  the  equipment  of  the  different  institutions,  especially  for 
physiological  investigations.  A  list  is  given  of  the  subjects  under 
investigation  in  these  fields  in  the  different  colleges  and  stations,  and 
it  is  i)oiuted  out  that  these  investigations  are  very  largely  of  local 
interest.  It  is  urged  that  "much  good  could  be  accomplished  if  some 
of  the  problems  of  general  interest  to  great  sections  of  the  country 
were  taken  under  consideration  by  groups  of  botanists  or  horticultur- 
ists in  the  same  systematic  manner  adopted  by  the  General  Government 
in  the  study  of  food  products,  etc.  Such  topics  as  improvement  of 
seeds;  diseases  of  plants,  such  as  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  etc.;  improve- 
ment of  native  plants  for  food;  selection  and  improvement  of  corn,  and 
improvement  of  cotton  are  of  general  interest  to  large  portions  of  the 
United  States,  and  systematic  work  on  these  subjects  by  a  number  of 
the  experimenters,  under  direction  of  preconcerted  plans,  will  yield 
large  and  valuable  results."  During  the  eight  months  covered  by  this 
reiwrt  the  botanists  issued  23  bulletins  aggregating  804  x)age8  and  the 
horticulturists  sent  out  41  bulletins  containing  1,227  pages,  or  a  total 
of  2,031  pages. 

The  reiK)rt  of  the  section  on  entomology  was  presented  by  A.  I). 
Hopkins,  of  West  Virginia.  This  report  briefly  discussed  the  i>rogress 
which  hiis  been  made  in  teaching  entomology  and  in  entomological 
investigations  and  pointed  out  the  need  of  improvements  in  this  line, 
especially  the  importance  of  improved  textbooks  and  reference  books 
and  methods  of  teaching. 

''While  the  progress  that  has  been  msAe  in  the  entomological  work  of  the  sta- 
tions in  the  line  of  original  research  is  gratifying,  it  is  not  what  one  would  l»e  lod 
toexp4»ct  from  the  ample  facilities  found  in  the  thoroughly  equipped  laboratories, 
libraries,  and  men  at  most  of  the  stations  having  an  entomological  department. 
This  lack  of  progress,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen,  is  not  for  the  want  of  subjects  demand- 
ing inyestigation  or  of  suitable  men  and  equipment  to  carry  on  the  work.  In  most 
cases  it  is  due  to  the  limited  time  and  energy  available  for  this  class*  of  work.  It 
appears  that  some  so-called  experiment  station  entomologists  are  required  to  devote 
all  of  their  time  and  energies  to  teaching  and  routine  station  duties,  or  it  must  bo 
divided  between  a  number  of  distinct  departments  of  both  college  and  station 
work.  ...  It  is  plain  that  no  progress  can  be  made  in  original  investigations  when 
this  state  of  affairs  exists.  .  .  .  There  are  teachers  and  there  are  investigators,  and 
if  we  would  have  rapid  progress  in  the  subjects  pertaining  to  the  duties  of  both  it 
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is  evident  that  the  teacher  shoald  devote  his  time  to  college  work  while  the  investi- 
gator should  have  all  of  his  time  to  devote  to  regular  station  work  and  as  mach  as 
possible  to  original  research." 

Attention  was  called  to  the  benefit  that  both  technical  and  economic 
entomology  has  derived  from  the  work  of  different  associations.  The 
history  of  the  section  on  entomology  was  briefly  reviewed  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  prime  clause  of  the  waning  interest  in  the  work  of  this 
section — 

"is  possibly  foand  iu  tlie  fact  that  the  same  class  of  subjects  is  discussed  at  our 
S(M;tion  as  is  presented  to  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  which  meets 
at  another  time  nnd  place.  .  Therefore  entomologists  who  can  not  attend  both  prefer 
to  attend  that  of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  where  they  meet  a 
greater  nnmber  of  entomological  friends  and  workers  and  at  the  same  time  have  an 
opportanity  to  attend  the  sectional  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  those  of  affiliated  societies  with  which  the  economic 
entomologists  hold  joint  sessions.  .  .  .  When  we  consider  the  clearly  specified  busi- 
ness of  the  Association  of  Economic  Entomologists,  its  work  and  results,  it  wonld 
seem  that  the  only  special  line  of  subjects  left  to  the  entomologists  who  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  is  that  of  methods  in  teaching  technical  and  economic  entomology'  and 
of  conducting  investigations  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and  his  students.  It  wonld  appear,  therefore,  that  if  this  Association  is  to 
contribute  in  the  future  to  the  material  advancement  of  economic  and  technical 
entomology  in  the  college  and  station  it  might  be  best  accomplished  through  the 
work  of  committees  appointed  to  determine  and  report  upon  methods  of  teaching 
entomology  in  the  various  agricultural  colleges  of  the  world." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  indexing  agricnltural  literature  was 
read  by  A.  0.  True,  of  this  Department.  This  report  recommended  the 
following  plan  for  indexing  agricultural  literature: 

** Scope, — The  works  indexed  should  comprise  such  works  in  the  English  language 
as  treat  specifically  of  agricultural  subject«,  or  of  the  direct  application  of  the 
sciences  to  agriculture. 

*•  Selection  of  hooks. — There  wliould  be  carefully  select-ed,  with  the  assistance  of  com- 
petent experts,  a  list  of,  say,  1,000  books  of  the  character  above  noted.  These  should 
be  fully  catalogued,  giving  information  as  to  the  publisher  and  cost,  and,  in  fact, 
every  detail  which  would  make  the  catalogue  useful,  with  notes  where  necessary. 
This  catalogue  should  be  published  and  in  sufficient  number  to  allow  of  its  being 
quite  widely  distributed.  The  books  should  be  collected  and  the  cataloguing  done 
by  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the 
books  are  already  on  the  shelves  of  the  Library,  and  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
information  along  this  line  are  the  best. 

^^ Indexing, — The  indexing  should  be  done,  one  division  of  agriculture  at  a  time,  by 
getting  together  the  books  on  this  subjtH't  and  carefully  going  over  them  in  detail. 
The  entries  should  be  made  on  slips  of  paper  of  uniform  size  and  arranged  under 
some  carefully  planned  system.  When  the  literature  of  one  subject  is  exhau8t*»d, 
these  slips  can  be  editc^l  and  a  new  subject  undertaken.  When  the  whole  ground  is 
covered  the  slips  should  be  carefully  e<lited  and  a  fair  copy  made  for  the  printer.  .  .  . 

''Your  committee  respectfully  submits  the  following  resolution  and  urges  its 
adoption  at  this  convention: 

^^Reeolvedy  That  this  Association  cordially  indorses  the  plan  for  the  preparation  of 
an  index  of  agricultural  literature  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  indexing  agricultural  literature,  and  the 
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execntive  committee  is  hereby  instructed  to  take  such  mcaanres  as  will  in  its  jadg- 
loant  best  promote  the  speedy  and  efficient  carrying  oat  of  this  plan — 

''That  a  committee  of  five,  including  the  Librarian  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
oulture,  be  appointed  to  net  as  an  advisory  committee  in  the  selection  of  the  books 
to  be  indexed  and  in  the  working  out  of  other  details  of  the  index.'' 

H.  E.  Armstrong,  of  London,  England,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  lioyal  Society  on  an  international  index  of  scientific  literature, 
commended  the  suggestions  of  this  report,  and  referred  briefly  to  the 
contemplated  work  of  the  Eoyal  Society. 

The  plan  outlined  in  the  report  was  indorsed  by  the  Association  and 
the  chairman  appointed  the  following  committee:  W.  M.  Hays,  T.  F. 
Hunt,  E.  Davenport,  A.  C.  True,  and  W.  P.  Cutter  (Librarian  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture). 

The  report  of  the  bibliographer,  A.  G.  True,  briefly  noted  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  collection,  cataloguing,  and  indexing  of 
agricultural  publications  in  the  Department  since  the  last  convention. 
<^ Excluding  Government  publications  and  publicationsof  societies,  there 
have  been  received  at  the  Library  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  since  the  issue  of  Circular  No.  31  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  entitled  <  Some  Books  on  Agriculture  and  Agricultural 
Science^'  something  over  700  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  agricul- 
ture.'* In  addition  to  the  special  bibliographical  work  of  the  Library  of 
the  Department  and  of  the  Experiment  Station  Record,  and  the  card 
index  of  experiment  station  literature,  it  is  proposed  in  the  future  ^'to 
publish  from  time  to  time  notices  of  books  on  agricultural  subjects  by 
combining  the  lists  given  in  the  Department  Library  accession  bulletins 
with  such  statements  regarding  the  character  and  contents  of  these 
books  as  can  be  prepared  in  the  Library  and  the  Office  of  Exi)eriment 
Stations." 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  codification  was  read  by  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  This  report  is  a  compilation  of 
all  important  resolutions,  etc.,  adopted  by  the  convention  since  its 
organization,  topically  classified.  The  report  was  accepted  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  together  with  the  constitution,  in  one  pamphlet. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  uniformity  in  station  nomenclature 
was  submitted  by  H.  P.  Armsby .  This  report  lays  down  certai  n  general 
rules  regarding  the  naming  of  the  parts  of  plants,  the  use  of  common 
names,  the  nomenclature  of  fungi,  and  the  stating  of  the  ingredients  of 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  defines  the  terms  nodule  (tubercle),  pollination, 
fecundation,  fertilization,  sterile,  sterilized,  and  pasteurized. 

The  report,  after  amendment,  was  accepted. 

The  following  resolution,  referred  to  the  executive  committee  at  the 
last  convention,  was  adopted  on  recommendation  of  this  committee: 

Beaolved,  That  this  Association  recommends  that  the  publications  of  each  station 
for  the  year  be  paged  ooneecutively,  and  that  there  be  appended  to  the  annual  report 
or  the  final  publication  for  the  year  a  title  page  and  an  alphabetioai  index  of  sub- 
jects similar  to  that  in  the  Experiment  Station  Kecord. 
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The  executive  committee  was  ordered  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
toward  securing  legislation  for  the  issuing  of  uniforms  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  various  colleges. 

The  special  committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution  of  the  Associa- 
tion submitted  a  report  suggesting  two  forms  of  revision.  The  first, 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  of  those  with  whom 
the  committee  conferred — 

^^proposeH  t1u>  abolition  of  all  sortioiiB,  ho  that  if  adopU^d  the  annual  conveiitiiin 
of  the  Association  would  thor«aft«r  be  a  niectinj^  of  the  executive  officers  of  college's 
and  statiouH  with  such  other  and  .special  delegates  as  the  lustitutionH  respertiv«'Iy 
saw  fit  t«)  send  to  these  conferences.  It  is  believed  by  those  favoriug  this  plan  that 
it  will  efi'eetively  bring  the  A.HSociatiou  back  to  its  original  purpoHe,  namely,  tlic 
consideration  in  annual  conference  of  the  problems  of  colleg<^  and  station  admiiii^ 
tration  its  affecting  (a)  internal  working,  (b)  relations  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stati's,  (e)  relations  to  the  State  government**  respectively,  (rf)  relations  to 
other  institutions,  and  (e)  attitude  towards  new  legislation  proposed  from  time  to 
time.  .  .  . 

"While  concurring  in  the  main  with  the  conclusions  of  the  majority  as  aln-ady 
set  forth,  the  minority  of  your  committee  believes  that  no  other  suitable  organiza- 
tion exists  to  bring  together  for  beneficial  conference  the  teachers  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  and  the  sciences  as  applied  theivto  with  the  station  investigators  in 
those  lines.  Therefore  it  is  proposed  as  an  alt<'ruative  to  the  plan  and  n>conimeiiiIa- 
tions  of  the  majority  to  so  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Association  as  to  provide 
for  three  sections:  (1)  On  college  and  station  work  and  iulministration,  (2)  on  agri- 
oulture  and  the  sciences  a])plied  thereto,  and  (3)  on  horticulture  and  the  sciences 
applied  then' to." 

The  verbal  changes  in  the  present  constitution  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  either  of  these  plans  is  pointed  out  in  the  report. 

The  Association  directed  that  x)rovision  be  made  for  discussion  of 
these  propositions  at  the  next  eonvention. 

The  second  report  of  the  committee  on  methods  of  teaching  agricul- 
ture '  was  submitted  by  A.  C.  True.  This  rei>ort  was  accepted  and  the 
committee  continued. 

The  annual  address  of  the  president,  G.  T.  Fairchild,  of  Kansas,  dis- 
cussed in  a  scholarly  manner  the  evolution  of  agricultural  educatiou 
under  three  main  heads — education  for  agriculture,  education  in  agri- 
culture, and  education  by  agriculture. 

*'  [In  the  first  of  these  three  stages]  the  professor's  instructioQ  was  nei'essarily  a 
body  of  information — historical,  ai'counting  for  habits  and  practices;  demonstrative, 
illustrating  the  best  practice  from  cullings  of  reports,  addresses,  and  deseriptioDK  of 
travel — in  fact,  it  wais  a  great  deal  about  agriculture,  with  little  of  it.  The  eleva- 
tion of  mind  in  the  man  was  still  to  be  eared  for  by  a  solid  training  outside  of  the 
art  to  be  taught.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  very  body  of  information  was  a  matter  of 
dispute.  Tht^  professor  was  charged  with  incompetency.  His  crops  were  said  to 
be  inferior;  his  specimens  of  stock  for  illustrative  purposes  were  said  to  be  not 
types;  his  instructions  were  not  applicable  to  the  pioneer  farming  to  which  his 
pupils  were  accustomed;  his  methods  were  extravagant;  in  short,  his  farming  wtis 


^See  IJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  37.     For  lirat  report 
see  Bulletin  41,  p.  57,  and  Circular  32  of  the  same  OiHce. 
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Ml  exponent  of  theory  rather  than  tho  practice  of  the  thrifty  farmerti  who  criiicised 
him.    .    .    . 

**[In  the  second  stage,  education  in  agi*iculturc]  men  of  sciei>ce  began  to  find 
illustrations  of  chemical  reactions  in  the  processes  of  vegetation  and  growth  as  well 
as  in  farm  methods.  Tho  chemistry  of  feeding  and  the  physiology  of  breeding  began 
to  have  interest  as  studies  of  both  nature  and  practice.  The  introduction  of  farm 
machinery  enlarged  the  application  of  mechanics.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology aroused  new  interest  in  domestic  animals  and  their  development.  The  studios 
of  Darwin  made  the  story  of  both  plants  and  animals  under  tlomesticatioii  especially 
interesting.  Mt^thods  of  teaching  the  sciences  took  on  more  of  laboratory  character, 
to  their  great  advancement  as  disciplinary  stndies.  The  development  of  hortical- 
ture  into  a  sjiecialty  for  largo  portions  of  our  country,  the  adoption  of  intensive 
fanning  with  the  growth  of  better  markets,  the  enormous  extension  of  the  cattle 
interest  with  the  opening  of  great  packing  houses,  and  withal  the  general  thrift  of 
the  whole  community  aroused  a  new  interest  in  education  for  the  industries  of  all 
kinds.    So  the  agricultural  schools  became  centers  of  a  now  enthusiasm. '' 

Experimentatioa  iu  agriculture  began  to  receive  increased  attention, 
and  men  were  selected  and  trained  with  the  special  object  of  the  exten- 
sion of  this  ideal.  College  and  university  courses  in  agriculture  were 
provided  and  "specialists  in  every  line  of  investigation  were  called 
for  and  produced,  sometimes  on  short  notice,  but  with  earnest  desire  to 
furnish  genuine  training  and  information  in  agriculture  and  related 
sciences.  The  few  colleges  already  past  the  stage  of  mere  information 
for  agriculture  and  reasonably  well  equipped  for  research  became  the 
soiurces  of  immediate  supply  for  station  workers  and  professors,  so  that 
education  in  agriculture  was  at  once  brought  into  prominence." 

In  the  third  stage,  hardly  yet  entered  upon,  the  problem  is,  "  How 
shall  men  of  toil  lind  elevation  by  their  toil  as  well  as  in  itf  "  Farmers' 
institutes,  the  distribution  of  public  documents,  and  the  Chautauqua 
Circle  of  Science  were  discussed  as  a  means  of  solving  this  problem,  but 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  all  of  them  were  pointed  out. 

'*lf,  then,  neither  the  schools  of  agriculture,  the  institutes,  the  elementary  texts, 
nor  the  reading  circles  furnish  the  full  solution  for  our  iirobleni,  whither  shall  we 
lookf  Must  we  give  up  the  task  and  be  satisfied  to  have  an  aristocracy  of  learning 
who  shall  rejoice  together  over  the  grand  enlightment  of  our  little  circle  while  the 
'hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water '  render  stalwart  service  under  our  exalted 
dire<-tion?  There  are  highly  educated  men  and  trained  scientists  who  accept  this 
condition  as  final  and  rejoice  in  such  a  reign  of  caste;  but  you  and  I  stand  ae  expo- 
nents of  scientific  liberal  education  for  the  industriul  classes.  .  .  .  We  must  solve 
the  problem  of  combining  learning  and  labor  without  coniining  the  learning  to  the 
top  stratum.  A  real  civilization  requires  it,  and  requires  it  of  us.  I  think  we  are 
ready  for  tlie  third  stage  of  our  evolution  iu  education  by  agriculture.'' 

The  starting  x)oint  of  the  system  of  education  by  agriculture  or  natu- 
ral training  it  was  believed  must  be  in  the  general  courses  for  agricul- 
tural schools,  then  courses  for  county  tea(;hers'  institutes  might  be 
provided. 

"With  the  body  of  teachers  secured  through  agricultural  colleges  and  well- 
devc'loped  normal  schools,  I  would  have  ready  for  their  use  a  collection  of  text- 
books framed  for  the  work  of  developing  ingenuity  of  thinking  iu  children,  with 
all  the  material  close  at  hand." 

85d3— Np.  4 2 
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This  idea  was  elaborated  at  some  length,  concluding  as  follows: 

**Now  is  tb6  time  to  work  through  voice  and  press  upon  the  ear  of  the  people.- 
The  teacliers  are  already  inquiring  for  a  more  thoughtful  course  of  study.  The 
leaders  are  asking  if  nature  studies  and  culture  studies  may  not  be  combined.  Sonio 
States  are  attempting  genuine  reforms  in  the  advancement  of  rural  schools.  Why 
should  we  not  join  forces  with  this  reform  and  jrive  it  a  definite  aim  by  asking  for  a 
genuine  education  for  agriculture,  iu  agriculture,  and  by  means  of  agrieultare 
itself?" 

On  motion  of  J.  E.  Stubbs,  of  Nevada,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

lieaolvedy  That  we,  the  members  of  this  Association,  have  listened  with  deep  satis- 
faction to  the  address  of  President  G.  T.  Fairchild  on  the  evolution  of  agricnltural 
education,  and  that  we  desire  herewith  to  express  to  him  our  high  personal  esteem 
and  also  to  honor  bis  long,  distinguished,  and  inspiring  service  to  the  cause  of  cdaca* 
tion,  especially  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  which  requested  the  executive  committee 
"to  take  such  steps  as  by  legislation  or  otherwise  will  create  each  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  a  depository  of  all  Government  publications, 
including  all  past  publications,  as  far  as  possible/' 

A.  Cope,  of  Ohio,  offered  the  following  resolution  having  a  similar 
bearing,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  committ^^e  of  five  be  appoint4»d  by  the  president  to  investigate,  con- 
sider, and  if  practicable  devise  a  plan  whereby  graduate  students  of  the  land-grant 
and  other  colleges  may  have  access  to,  and  the  use  of,  the  Congressional  Library  and 
the  collections  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  scien- 
tific bureaus  of  the  various  Departments  at  Wjishington  of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
for  the  purposes  of  study  and  research,  said  plan  to  include  suggestions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  such  work  may  be  organized,  coordinat'Cd,  and  directed  to  the  best 
advantage;  the  comjiosition  and  organization  of  such  a  staflf  as  may  bo  necessary  to 
properly  codrdinat<^  and  direct  such  work,  and  also  an  outline  of  such  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  to  effect  the  general  purposes  of  this  resolution;  said  committee 
to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

This  matter  was  referred  to  the  following  committee:  A.  Cope,  M.  H. 
Buckham,  0.  Northrup,  A.  Ellis,  G.  E.  MacLean,  and  J.  II.  Washburn. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  section  on  mechanic  arts  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  formulate  a  measure  to  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  establishment  of  engineering  experiment  sta- 
tions in  connection  with  the  land-grant  colleges.  The  members  of  the 
committee  were  0.  S.  Murkland,  W.  S.  Aldrich,  C.  W.  Hall,  A.  W.  Harris, 
and  J.  E.  Stubbs.  Later  this  committee  through  its  chairman,  C.  S. 
Murkland,  made  a  report  which  contained  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  establishing  engineering  experiment  stations  in 
every  State  and  Territory  and  appropriating  $15,000  to  each  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  station. 

Messrs.  S.  M.  Emery  and  W.  A.  Henry  opposed  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report.  C.  E.  Thome  thought  that  the  fostering  of  our 
engineering  facilities  was  sufficiently  i)rovided  for  in  the  patent  laws. 
A.  W.  Harris  denied  that  mechanic  arts  had  been  sufficiently  cared  for 
by  the  patent  laws  and  advocated  the  recommendations  of  the  corn- 
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mitt^'e  in  order  that  mechanic  arts  should  be  provided  for  as  fully  as 
agriculture  in  the  colleges.  The  report  was  ado])ted  by  a  vote  of  18 
toll. 

M.  A.  Scovell,  of  Kentucky,  presented  a  memorial  asking  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  accept,  keep  on  file,  and  if  i)088ible  compile  the 
records  of  the  committee  appointed  in  1893  to  assist  in  conducting  test 
of  dairy  breeds  at  the  World's  Fair.  These  records,  he  explained, 
were  still  in  the  possession  of  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  and 
though  efforts  had  been  made  to  get  them  printed,  the  cost  (estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  be  $70,000)  stood  in  the  way.  The  question 
of  printing,  however,  was  not  raised  in  the  memorial,  which  simply 
requested  that  the  records  be  kept  on  file  and  available. 

S.  M.  Emery,  of  Montana,  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  feel- 
higof  antagonism  between  the  agricultural  papers  and  the  experiment 
stations  and  urged  the  importance  of  disarming  such  feeling. 

W.  R.  Lazenby,  of  Ohio,  presented  the  report  of  a  committee  on 
uniform  methods  of  seed  testing,  which  embodies  specific  rules  and 
recommendations  for  this  work  adopted  by  the -committee  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  January  20,  1897.^ 

A  paper  on  aclvertising  in  station  publications  was  read  by  A.  C. 
True.  In  this  paper  it  was  held  that  the  general  rule  of  management 
which  governs  public  institutions  applies  to  the  experiment  stations, 
i.e., "  that  they  are  to  be  conducted  impartially  for  the  public  good  and 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  intentionally  favor  particular  private  parties 
or  enterprises."  The  functions  of  these  stations  are  limited  also  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  which  was  not  intended  "  to  establish 
general  bureaus  of  information  on  agriculture  but  institutions  devoted 
to  experimentation.'^  It  Avas  admitted  that  the  stations  have  been 
compelled  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work  of  this  kind,  but  it  was  considered 
a  great  mistake  to  favor  or  maintain  such  work  indefinitely,  and  the 
stations  should  strive  to  have  their  business  restricted  to  its  legitimate 
channel.  Of  course  exceptions  must  be  made  in  case  of  those  stations 
supported  in  part  by  State  funds  which  are  charged  with  certain  police 
duties,  such  as  the  inspection  of  fertilizers,  dairy  products,  nursery 
stock,  etc. 

''Such  work  necessarily  brings  a  numbor  of  private  commercial  establishments 
aader  pablic  control  and  limits  tlie  liberty  of  such  establishments  in  deliuitc  direc- 
tions. .  .  .  Theestablishmentsdeprivedof  perfect  liberty  in  tbeir  action  are  entitled 
to  the  compensatory  advantage  of  pnblic  guaranty  of  tbeir  bnsinesB  if  satisfactorily 
conducted.  This  removes  the  published  statements  of  analyses  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizers and  other  inspected  agricultural  materials  from  the  ordinary  category  of 
advertisemente.** 

The  publication  of  the  results  of  formal  tests  of  different  farm  imple- 
ments and  apparatus  is  also  removed  from  tliis  category,  but  it  was 
held  that  these  tests  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  thoroughly  remove 
all  suspicion  of  unfairness  or  incompleteness. 


» See  U,  S.  Pe|)t.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  34. 
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'^The  real  objectioD,  however,  to  advertisements  in  station  publica- 
tions lies  against  tbe  recommending  of  miscellaneous  manufactured 
articles  used  by  farmers  which  have  not  been  the  subject  of  experimeot 
or  investigation  by  stations  in  any  true  sense.^  Recommendations, 
based  upon  insufficient  experimental  data,  reduce  the  station  to  a  pur- 
veyor of  miscellaneous  information  obtained  more  or  less  at  haphazard, 
and  which  if  proven  incorrect  may  subject  the  institution  to  the  charge 
of  unfairness  or  favoritism. 

"This  is  of  course  a  practicul  question,  and  wcninst  not  draw  too  fiuodistinrtionB) 
but  I  am  persTiafled  that  in  almost  every  case  where  advertising  Inis  been  intrmlucecl 
into  station  publications  stateniont«  more  or  less  general  in  chanu't^r  would  haTc 
answered  just  iis  well  and  tlie  charge  of  favoritism  liavo  bet»n  avoided.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  illustrations  a  little  ingenuity  will  secure  the  publication  of  the  informa- 
tion which  is  really  desirable  without  the  use  of  the  cuts  furnished  by  the  maua- 
facturors." 

A.  W.  Harris,  of  Maine,  reijresenting  the  (committee  appointed  on  the 
collective  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  reported  as  follows: 

"Your  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  desirability  of  a  collective  experinuMit 
stsition  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  to  recommend  a  plan  for  its  preparation 
and  care,  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  considered  carefully  the  matters  referred 
to  them  and  are  of  the  opinion  (1)  that  a  collective  experiment  station  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  is  desiralde,  and  (2)  that  sncli  an  exhibit  is  practicable  provided 
the  Association  can  obtain  from  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  iissistiuice  in  the 
preparation  and  cai'e  of  the  exhibit  and  in  the  payment  of  expenses  upon  aplaiiliko 
that  on  which  the  Chicago  exhibit  was  prepared,  and  your  committee  recommend  (1) 
that  the  executive  committee  be  directed  to  confer  with  the  Honorable  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  detisrmine  what  assistance  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  give, 
(2)  that  a  special  committee  of  5  persons  be  appoint4.'d,  of  whom  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stati<nis  shall  be  one,  to  prepare  the  exhibit,  ami  (3)  that  the 
executive  committee  be  iustructed  to  i>ay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  special 
committee." 

C.  Northrup,  of  Minnesota,  called  attention  to  the  diflBculty  of  making 
a  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  kind  contemplated,  pointing  out  that  the 
smaller  things  might  be  exhibited  with  comparative  ease,  while  it 
would  be  impossible  to  "  exhibit  the  progress  of  intellectual  life  that  is 
going  on  under  the  processes  of  education."  The  best  work  and  best 
results  could  not  possibly  be  exhibited.  Ho  stated  that  unless  it  could 
be  shown  (1)  that  we  have  something  very  desirable  to  exhibit  and  (2) 
that  the  results  are  likely  to  be  compensating  he  should  feel  constrained 
to  vote  against  the  exhibit. 

The  views  of  J.  H.  Canfleld,  of  Ohio,  agreed  in  the  main  with  those 
of  the  previous  speaker.  J.  H.  Washburn,  of  Khode  Island,  and  W.  II. 
Jordan,  of  New  York,  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  was  largely  a 
question  of  representation  and  that  it  was  extremely  desirable  that  tbe 
stations  should  be  properly  represented  at  the  Exposition.  A.  C.  True 
thought  an  exhibit  feasible  and  desirable,  and  urged  that  there  should 
be  no  delay  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  and  the  formulation  of 
a  plan. 
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The  following  committee  was  appointed:  H.  P.  Armsby,  W.  H. 
Jordan,  A.  W.  Harris,  M.  A.  Soovell,  and  A.  C.  True. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  of  this  Department,  delivered  an  address  on  the  sagar- 
beet  industry  in  the  United  States.  He  sketched  the  history  of  the 
mannfacture  of  sugar  from  beets  in  France  and  its  establishment  in 
this  country,  displaying  a  series  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  sugar 
production  of  the  world  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  relative 
proiiortions  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  produced.  Illustrations  of  the 
sngar  beet  itself  were  shown,  and  the  process  of  manufacture  was 
described  in  detail  and  illustrated  by  slides  showing  the  machinery  used 
in  the  various  operations.  He  discussed  the  operation  of  the  ta.riff  laws 
as  affecting  the  production  of  beet  sugar,  and  outlined  the  x)robable 
extent  of  territory  in  the  United  States  in  which  the  growth  of  sugar 
beets  would  be  profitable.  He  further  stated  that  sugar  making  from 
beets  on  a  small  scale  is  not  practicable. 

In  this  connection  G.  H.  Hicks,  of  this  Department,  called  attention 
to  a  possible  source  of  profit  to  the  farmer  in  raising  beet  seed.  Prac- 
tically all  beet  seed  is  now  imported  and  much  of  its  vitality  is  lost  in 
transit.  He  considered  that  the  raising  of  sugar-beet  seed  might 
become  an  industry  of  some  importance  in  this  country. 

W.  n.  Jordan,  from  the  committee  on  farmers'  institutes,  submitted 
a  report  which  stated  that  while  the  committee  recognized  "  the  great 
ne(»d  of  coiirdinating  and  digesting  for  popular  use  the  mass  of  data 
beiiring  upon  the  practice  of  agriculture  which  has  accumulated  in 
recent  years,"  it  was  not  prepared  to  indorse  the  plan  presented  by 
J.  Hamilton  at  the  last  convention,  because  there  is  at  present  a  very 
hopeful  activity  in  the  writing  of  popular  books  on  agriculture,  and 
because  the  plan  involves  more  time  and  expense  than  the  Government 
would  probably  be  willing  to  incur,  and  if  undertaken  would  subject  it 
to  the  criticism  of  competing  with  private  business. 

A  paper  on  "An  experiment,  its  conception  and  methods  of  proce- 
dure," was  read  by  H.  L.  Bolley,  of  iNTorth  Dakota.  W.  H.  Jordan  briefly 
discussed  this  paper,  especially  the  portion  relating  to  variety  tests, 
and  stated  that,  while  he  had  no  desire  to  defend  the  grosser  forms  of 
variety  testing,  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  large  collections  of  varie- 
ties gave  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  certain  general  principles  in 
botanical  horticulture  which  could  not  as  readily  be  obtained  in  any 
other  way. 

H.  J.  Waters,  of  Missouri,  submitted  a  report  from  the  section  on 
agriculture  and  chemistry,  calling  attention  to  the  recommendations 
relating  to  uniformity  in  fertilizer  laws  agreed  upon  by  a  committee 
of  State  inspectors  of  fertilizers  at  3^ew  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  9, 
1897,  and  recommending  that  a  committee  of  5  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  from  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  committee  appointed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  recommendation  was  H.J.  Wheeler,  H.  P.  Armsby,  O.  I>. 
Woods,  £.  H.  Jenkins,  and  M.  A.  Scovell. 
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G.  U.  Hicks  submitted  the  followiug  resolution  relating  to  pure  seeds: 

Itesolvedy  (1)  That  this  AsBociatiou  eaniOHtly  recommends  that  Home  practieal 
iiiHtnirtion  in  seed  te8tiiig  and  seed  investigation  be  offered  at  each  of  onr  agri- 
onltnral  coUeges,  and  that  the  experiment  ntationn  eqnip  themselven  for  investiga- 
tions in  seed  t-esting,  foHowing  so  far  aa  may  be  fonnd  practicable  the  rnle**  and 
methods  adopted  by  this  Association  and  published  in  Circular  No.  34  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations. 

(2)  Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  one  or  more  lectures  on  agricultural  st-eds 
and  the  best  means  for  ascertaiiling  the  real  value  of  the  same  be  given  at  onr 
faimers'  institutes,  and  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  lie  urged  upon  nil  suita- 
ble occiisious. 

(3)  We  heartily  indorse  the  efforts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
means  of  its  pure-seed  investigations,  to  secure  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
agricultural  seeds,  and  we  re<'ommend  that  the  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges  cooperate  with  the  Department  in  this  work. 

The  following  resolution  on  plant  registration,  reported  from  the  sec- 
tion on  horticulture  and  botany,  was  adopted  by  the  Association: 

Rvsolved,  That  we  urge  upou  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  the  importance 
of  extending  its  collections  of  fruits  and  other  economic  plants  by  the  addition  of 
specimens  showing  the  foliage,  flowers,  or  other  parts,  and  of  photographs  showing 
typical  trees  or  plants  of  all  varieties  offered  for  sale,  in  order  to  aid  in  the  deifiorip- 
tiou  of  varieties  and  m  the  study  of  plant  variation  as  well  as  to  discourage  the 
duplication  of  names  and  to  secure  due  recognition  to  the  originators  of  valuable 
varieties,  and  that  there  may  be  some  one  place  where  all  varieties  placed  upon  the 
market  may  be  officially  registered,  numbered,  and  described. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted  to  the  Commercial  Club,  of 
Minneapolis,  and  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  courtesies  extended 
to  the  Association,  and  to  President  Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Bail- 
way,  for  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Bed  Biver  Valley  as  guests  of  the 
railroad.  Many  of  the  delegates  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  President  Hill's  invitation  to  visit  this  famous  agricultural 
region. 

In  the  course  of  the  convention  opportunity  was  afforded  Prof.  H.  E. 
Armstrong,  of  London,  England,  to  deliver  the  third  biennial  course  of 
lectures  on  the  experimental  work  at  Bothamsted,  as  provided  for  by 
the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

President,  U.  C.  White,  of  Georgia;  vice-presidents,  Alston  Ellis  of 
Colorado,  W.  M.  Liggett  of  Minnesota,  S.  M.  Emery  of  Montana,  C.  S. 
Plumb  of  Indiana,  and  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  California;  secretary  aud 
treasurer,  E.  B.  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey;  executive  committee,  II.  H. 
Goodell  of  Massachusetts  (chairman),  A.  Cope  of  Ohio,  J.  H.  Wash- 
burn of  Bhode  Island,  B.  H.  Jesse  of  Missouri,  and  ex  officio  the  presi- 
dent, the  junior  ex  president  (G.  T.  Fairchild),  and  the  secretary  and 
treasurer;  bibliographer,  A.  C.  True,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Section  on  college  icork. — Chairman,  Alston  Ellis,  of  Colorado;  vice- 
chairman,  J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Michigan;  secretary,  E.  A.  Bryan,  of 
Washington. 

Section  on  agrictilture  and  chanistry. — Chairman,  B.  J.  Bedding,  of 
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Georgia;  vice-cbaiirmaD,  C.  D.  Smith,  of  Michigan;  secretary,  T.  L. 
Haecker,  of  Minnesota. 

Section  on  horticulture  and  botany. — Chairman,  S.  T.  Maynard,  of 
Massachusetts;  secretary,  H.  L.  Eussell,  of  Wisconsin. 

Section  on  entofnology. — Chairman,  J.  B.  Smith,  of  New  Jersey;  sec- 
retary, C.  M.  Weed,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Section  on  mechanic  arts. — Chairman,  W.  S.  Aldrich,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia; vice-chairman,  A.  J.  Wiechardt,  of  Mississippi;  secretary,  F.  P. 
Anderson,  of  Kentucky. 

The  committee  on  nomenclature  is  as  follows:  H.  P.  Armsby,  of 
Pennsylvania;  C.  M.  Weed,  of  New  Hampshire;  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of 
Connecticut,  and  E.  S.  Goflf,  of  Wisconsin. 

MEETINGS  OF   SECTIONS. 
SECTION   OX  COLLKGE   WORK. 

The  sessions  of  the  section  on  college  work  were  devoted  principally 
to  papers  and  discussions  on  "  How  may  university  extension  work  be 
hest  conducted  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture!^  and  "Preparatory  work 
in  colleges." 

The  first  paper  on  the  first  subject  was  presented  by  I.  P.  Roberts, 
of  New  York.  The  term  "university  extension''  was  considered  too 
comprehensive,  and  it  was  suggested  that  probably  a  better  and  more 
natural  course  of  studies  in  the  schools  may  be  secured  by  renaming 
the  university  extension  work  "nature  study''  and  reconstructing  the 
(burses  in  the  schools,  so  that  the  youth  of  the  land  may  "become  inter- 
ested in  the  growth  and  development  of  animals  and  other  natural- 
objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded  and  with  which  they  will  have 
to  do  in  after  life,  whatever  vocation  they  follow."  After  pointing  out 
the  inadequacy  of  present  methods  of  training  and  educating  farm- 
ers' children,  the  part  that  the  agricultural  colleges  may  play  in  this 
work  was  discussed,  and  the  progress  made  in  this  line  in  New  York 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State  and  the  auspices  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity was  explained.  It  was  insisted  that  this  extension  work  must  be 
soDiething  more  than  farmers'  institutes.  It  can  only  De  successful 
when  carried  out  through  the  agency  of  well-trained  and  enthusiastic 
teachers  and  carefully  planned  courses  of  study,  with  suitable  text- 
books and  pamphlets  of  information.  It  is  along  this  line  that  the 
work  in  New  York  is  being  conducted. 

A.  W.  Harris,  of  Maine,  briefly  discussed  the  same  subject. 

B.  C.  Bufi'um,  of  Wyoming,  explained  briefly  the  plan  of  university 
extension  which  is  being  inaugurated  in  Wyoming.  This  is  similar  to 
the  Chautauqua  method.  Courses  of  reading  are  outlined  and  informa- 
tion given  by  correspondenc>e.  Lectures  have  also  been  given  in  sev- 
eral towns  of  the  State.  When  a  certain  specified  course  of  study  has 
been  finished  the  student  is  given  a  certificate  which  will  allow  him  to 
omit  that  line  of  work  when  he  comes  to  the  State  university. 
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J.  L.  Snyder,  of  Michigan,  spoke  of  the  institute  work  in  Michigan, 
and  also  of  the  educational  work  which  is  being  undertaken  on  the 
Chautauqua  plan.  The  Sui)erintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has  been 
authorized  by  the  State  legislature  to  prepare  an  agricultural  coarse 
for  the  district  schools,  and  the  preparation  of  bulletins  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  these  courses  has  been  undertaken. 

J.  H.  Oanfield,  of  Ohio,  referred  to  the  women!8  clubs  as  likely  to 
exert  an  increasingly  important  educational  influence.  He  pointed  out 
the  danger  of  attempting  too  much  and  thus  <^  dissipating  our  energies 
and  neglecting  the  specific  work  given  us  to  do." 

The  first  speaker  on  the  second  topic,  "Preparatory  work  in  col- 
leges," was  E.  n.  Jesse,  of  Missouri.  He  questioned  both  the  legality 
and  propriety  of  preparatory  courses  in  the  agricultural  colleges.  These 
should  be  colleges  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  the  preparatory  studies 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  lower  schools.  He  thought  that  courses 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mechanic  arts  should  be  introduced  in 
the  district  schools.  He  referred  to  the  rei)ort  of  the  committee  of  12 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  on  rural  schools,  which  has 
'*  declared  in  favor  of  the  building  up  of  a  course  of  study  for  the  rural 
schools  around  the  farm  as  a  center  of  interest."  To  aid  this  movement 
the  University  of  Missouri  has  undertaken  a  series  of  summer  coui^ses 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  manual  training,  drawing,  horticulture, 
and  entomology. 

In  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  E.  W.  Hilgard,  of  Oaliforni«a,  the 
belief  was  expressed  that  the  drift  of  development  of  the  colleges  in  the 
older  States  was  toward  the  view  that  these  colleges  were  not  designed 
to  educate  the  mass  of  farmers'  sons,  but  chiefly  to  train  agricultural 
experts  and  leaders  of  progress,  and  that  the  courses  should  be  planned 
accordingly. 

A.  Ellis,  of  Colorado,  thought  it  impossible  to  devise  a  plan  univer- 
sally applicable.  He  saw  no  legal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  pre- 
paratory courses  in  the  colleges,  and  thought  such  courses  under  present 
conditions  in  many  States  were  an  absolute  necessity.  Public  schools 
as  at  present  conducted  do  not  properly  prepare  students  for  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  As  soon  as  they  do  accomplish  this,  preparatory 
courses  in  the  colleges  may  very  properly  be  dispensed  with. 

J.  H.  Connell,  of  Texas,  stated  that  in  his  experience  the  public 
schools  educated  away  from  the  industrial  lines.  He  thought  that  the 
desired  results  could  be  obtained  only  by  instruction  of  teachers  in 
industrial  lines  by  means  of  summer  normal  schools  at  the  agricultural 
colleges. 

W.  M.  Hays,  of  Minnesota,  presented  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in 
which  he  discussed  the  industrial  training  in  secondary  schools  in 
North  Dakota,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  laying  esi)ecial  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  "every  agricultural  college  has  some  things  i)eculiarly  its  own 
to  consider  in  bridging  over  the  gap  between  the  common  school  and 
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the  college  course."  The  plan  of  secondary  agricultural  schools  which 
is  being  snccessfully  followed  in  Minnesota  was  discussed  at  some 
length. 

SECTION   ON  AGRICULTURE  AND   CHEMISTRY. 

The  proceedings  of  the  section  on  agriculture  and  chemistry  oi>ened 
with  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  I.  P.  Roberts  entitled,  **  Science  vs. 
Art"  The  author  professed  his  inability  to  draw  any  line  of  distinction 
between  science  and  art,  and  argued  that  instead  of  studying  science 
for  science's  sake,  "so-called  science  and  art  are  or  should  be  studied 
for  the  benefit,  comfort,  and  intellectual  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind." 
He  insisted  that  the  attention  of  the  experimenters  and  teachers  in 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  should  be  devoted  pri- 
marily to  those  problems  which  have  direct  economic  bearing  upon  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

This  paper  provoked  quite  general  discussion.  IT.  W.  Wiley  insisted 
that  rigid  scientific  investigation  was  the  basis  of  all  progress,  and  that 
every  tnith,  every  discovery  had  in  it  the  germ  of  usefulness  to  mankind. 
J.  E.  Stubbs  expressed  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  so  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  stations  as  to  meet  both  the  scientific  and  economic 
requirements  of  the  subject. 

The  voluntary  committee  on  uniformity  of  fertilizer  laws  in  the  United 
States  and  needed  reforms  in  the  inspection  of  fertilizers  submitted 
a  report,  which  was  accepted  by  the  section,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  matter  and  report  at  the  next  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  (see  p.  313). 

C.A.ZavitZjOf  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  described  at  length 
the  plan,  scope,  and  growth  of  the  cooperative  experimental  work  of 
that  institution,  espe(;ially  in  the  line  of  variety  tests.  The  college  is 
assisted  in  this  work  by  the  members  of  what  is  known  as  the  Experi- 
mental Union,  which  is  composed  of  ex-students  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  farmers  who  are  cooperating  with  the  college  in  the  experi- 
mental work.  At  present  the  college  is  conducting  17  different  kinds 
of  co(>perative  experiments,  covering  variety  and  fertilizer  tests  with 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  turnips.  An  average  of  79  per  cent  of 
the  experimenters  report  results  of  their  work,  and  35  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  furnish  reiwrts  that  are  suflftciently  accurate  and  detailed 
to  be  used.  Some  prominent  results  of  these  exx)eriments  have  been 
the  introduction  and  wide  dissemination  of  a  Siberian  variety  of  oats, 
a  French  variety  of  wheat,  a  Russian  variety  of  barley,  and  new  and 
profitable  varieties  of  peas  from  Kew  Zealand  and  from  England. 
These  improved  varieties  are  now  quite  generally  grown  throughout 
Canada.  Another  valuable  feature  of  these  experiments  is  the  fact 
that  good  object  lessons  are  constantly  before  the  farmers  in  over  2,800 
localities. 

C.  D.  Smith,  of  Michigan,  discussed  some  special  experimental  prob- 
lems in  the  Northwest.    The  leading  problems  enumerated  were,  (1)  the 
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maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  (2)  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  noxious 
weeds,  (3)  the  improvement  and  adaptation  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  the  Korthwest  of  varieties  of  grains  and  grasses  and  forest  trees, 
and  (4)  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  tuberculosis  in  cattle. 

W.  J.  Spillman,  of  Washington,  called  attention  to  the  importance, 
in  the  far  Northwest,  of  studying  the  grasses  and  forage  plants  adapted 
to  the  local  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  in  order  that  the  live  stock 
industry  of  that  region  may  be  properly  developed. 

The  value  of  chemical  analysis  of  soils  was  discussed  by  H.  Snyder, 
W.  L.  Hutchinson,  and  others. 

A  report  on  uniformity  of  nomenclature  relating  to  fertilizer  and 
feeding-stuff  terms  was  submitted  by  H.  P.  Armsby,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  this  subject.  After  some  discussion,  this  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Association  in  general  session  (see  p.  307). 

SECTION  ON  nORTICITLTURK  AND  BOTANY. 

In  the  section  on  horticulture  and  botany  the  first  paper  was  pre- 
sen  ted  by  S.  A.  Beach,  of  New  York,  on  "  Methods  of  keeping  records  of 
horticultural  work.''  This  paper  explained  the  system  of  note  taking 
followed  in  the  very  extended  tests  of  varieties  of  fruits  at  New  York 
State  Station.  The  method  provides  for  a  correct  record  of  methods 
of  propagation  and  tlie  source  of  each  plant,  continuity  of  record,  and 
a  card-note  system  which  epitomizes  the  notes  of  the  daybook  and  jour- 
nal and  supplements  these  by  drawings,  photographs,  trade-catalogue 
and  newspaper  cuts,  comments,  and  descriptions.  Specimen  pages  of 
the  notebooks  aud  samples  of  the  cards  were  shown. 

A  paper  on  the  '^  Importance  of  my  oophagy  in  the  course  of  botanical 
instruction"  was  read  by  H.  N.  Starnes,  of  Georgia,  and  elicited  much 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  student  and 
reader  to  distinguish  between  edible  and  poisonous  fungi.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  great  food  value  of  these  plants  and  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  them  from  an  economic  standpoint  The  consensus 
of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  use  of  only  such  common  forms  as  can 
be  easily  determined  should  be  advised. 

L.  C.  Corbett,  of  West  Virginia,  presented  a  report  from  the  com- 
mittee on  plant  registration  which  showed  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  by  the  committee  in  interesting  botanists  and  horticultoi'ists  in 
this  subject,  and  included  the  specific  recommendation  of  a  subcom- 
mittee, noted  on  page  314. 

B.  H.  Price,  of  Texas,  submitted  a  paper  on  <^  Classification  of  varie- 
ties of  peaches,"  in  which  attention  was  called  to  the  variation  in 
peaches  with  climatic  conditions  and  the  difficulty  of  devising  a  definite 
system  of  classification.  The  Onderdonk  system  is  considered  the 
most  satisfactory.  The  author  divides  peaches  now  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  into  6  races:  (1)  Peen-To,  (2)  South  China,  (3)  Spanish 
or  Indian,  (4)  North  China,  and  (5)  Persian,  and  discusses  the  seed 
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ckanM^teristics  antl  variations  due  to  climate  of  these  diflfereut  races. 
He  recommended  that  a  committee  of  3  be  ap[>ointed  to  undertake 
coiiperative  tests  of  difterent  races  of  peaches  under  different  climatic 
conditions.  The  committee  ap[)ointed  in  conformity  with  this  recom- 
mendation was  U.  H.  Price,  of  Texas;  E.  J.  Wickson,  of  California j 
G.  IT.  Powell,  of  Delaware,  and  L.  R.  Taft,  of  Michigan. 

S.  13.  Green,  of  Minnesota,  read  a  paper  entitled  ''Horticultural 
education  in  Minnesota,"  in  Avhich,  by  giving  a  list  of  the  friuts  of  merit 
in  Minnesota,  he  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  horticultural  experience 
of  the  East  or  of  the  Pacific  Coast  may  be  of  little  use  in  the  North- 
central  United  States.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  prepare  text- 
books especially  adax)t^d  to  these  peculiar  conditions,  and  this  has 
greatly  aided  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  horticultural  education 
in  this  region. 

The  subject  of  seed  testing  was  reported  upon  by  the  committee  on 
that  subject  and  rules  governing  this  work  as  formulated  by  the  com- 
mittee were  adopted  by  the  section  (see  p.  314). 

Two  other  papers  were  submitted  to  this  section,  namely,  "An  exper- 
iment, its  conception  and  methods  of  procedure,''  by  H.  L.  Bolley,  of 
North  Dakota  (see  p.  313),  and  "A  bacterial  disease  of  cabbage  and 
cauliflower/'  by  H.  L.  Russell,  of  Wisconsin.  The  latter  discussed  the 
history,  symptoms  in  the  field,  and  cause  of  a  disease  of  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  which  has  been  studied  by  the  author  for  several  years. 
The  investigations  indicate  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  yellow  pigment- 
forming  bacillus  which  has  been  separated  in  pure  cultures  and  used  in 
the  production  of  the  disease  on  different  plants  by  means  of  inocula- 
tion. The  paper  also  discussed  the  relative  susceptibility  of  different 
host  plants,  modes  of  entering  the  plants,  sources  of  infection,  influence 
of  climatic  conditions,  and  remedial  measures. 

SECTION  ON  KNTOMOLOGY. 

At  the  session  of  the  section  on  entomology  only  two  persons  were 
present,  and  these  simply  went  through  the  form  of  holding  the  meet- 
ing and  nominating  officers.  The  following  papers  were  read  by  title: 
"Teaching  entomology,"  by  E.  E.  Bogue,  of  Oklahoma;  "The  western 
pine  butterfly,"  by  J.  M.  Aldrich,  of  Idaho ;  and  "  Aspidiotus  perniciosus 
in  North  Carolinii,"  by  G.  McCarthy,  of  North  Carolina. 

SECTION   ON   MECHANIC  ARTS. 

In  the  section  on  mechanic  arts  a  paper  on  "Electrical  engineering 
in  Utah''  was  read  by  J.  Jensen,  of  Utah.  •  In  this  paper  the  author 
discussed  the  extent  of  the  available  water  power  in  Utah  above  the 
irrigable  region  and  the  use  that  is  being  made  of  this  power  by  differ- 
ent companies  in  the  generation  of  electricity.  "  It  appears  that  a  mil- 
lion horsepower  as  an  estimate  for  the  total  available  hydraulic  power 
of  the  State  is  a  very  conservative  figure."  Through  the  accomplish- 
ment of  long-distance  transmission  of  power  electrically  this  energy 
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lias  become  available,  since  ^<by  locating  the  power  plant  aboye  the 
bead  of  the  irrigation  system  the  water  can  be  made  to  turn  the  elec- 
tric generator  and  then  continue  along  its  course  undiminished  and  do 
service  for  the  farmer  as  before,  while  the  energy  obtained  from  it  may 
be  transmitted  to  the  valley,  or  even  to  the  more  remote  centers  of 
industry,  and  there  serve  its  purposes."  The  general  features  of  a  plant 
for  this  purpose  were  described  and  detailed  accounts  given  of  several 
plants  which  are  already  in  operation  in  the  State. 

A  committee  of  3  to  determine  and  propose  means  that  will  promote 
greater  interest  in  the  section  on  mechanic  arts  was  appointed,  as 
follows:  A.  J.  Wiechardt,  C.  R..  Richards,  and  W.  S.  Aldrich. 

C.  R.  Richards,  of  Nebraska,  submitted  a  paper  on  the  "Oalorimetric 
determination  of  the  heating  value  of  corn."  This  paper  gave  results 
of  comparative  tests  of  the  fuel  value  of  corn  and  coal  when  burned 
under  boilers  and  in  a  fuel  calorimeter.  From  the  results  thus  obtained 
a  table  was  constructed  showing  what  must  be  the  relative  price  of 
corn  and  coal  in  order  that  the  former  may  be  economically  used  for 
fuel.' 


>  A  preliminary  report  on  tbese  iuvestigatiouB  is  giveu  iu  E.  S.  K.,  9,  p.  1%. 
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GHEMISTRT. 

The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  as  phospho-molybctic 
anhydrid,  Woy  (Ghetn.  Ztg.^ 21  {189?\  ¥0. 44, pp.  i4J-44c?).— Continuing 
the  work  of  Meineke  and  Hundeshageu,  the  author  has  succeeded  in 
perfecting  a  method  by  which  phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  molybdic  solution  without  subsequent  precipitation  with  mag- 
nesia mixture.  The  reagents  necessary  are  a  3  per  cent  solution  of  ammo- 
ninin  molybdate  (120  gra.  of  molybdate  in  4  liters  of  water),  ammonium 
nitrate  solution  (340  gm.  in  1  liter  of  water),  nitric  acid  of  1.153  specific 
gravity  (25  per  cent  HNO3),  p,nd  a  wash  solution  containing  200  gm.  of 
ammonium  nitrate  and  ICO  cc.  of  nitric  acid  in  4  liters  of  water.  The 
method  of  proceilure  is  as  follows:  To  an  aliquot  of  the  solution  corre- 
8i)ondiDg  to  0.5  gm.  of  the  substance  add  30  cc.  ammonium  nitrate  solu- 
tion and  10  or  20  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  and  heat  over  a  lamp  until  bubbles 
oomnience  to  rise.  Bun  into  the  middle  of  the  hot  solution  the  necessary 
quantity  of  the  molybdic  solution,  also  heated  to  the  same  temperature, 
keeping  the  solution  in  motion  with  a  circular  movement  of  the  beaker. 
The  precipitate  forms  rapidly,  and  in  from  10  to  15  minutes  has  subsided 
sufficiently  to  filter.  Filter  through  a  porcelain  Gooch  crucible  with 
Buctiou,  Wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  with  50  cc.  of  the  hot 
wash  solution  and  then  redissolve  into  the  same  beaker  with  10  cc.  of 
an  8  per  cent  ammonia  solution.  Add  20  cc.  of  ammonium  nitrate,  30 
cc.  of  water,  and  1  cc.  of  molybdate  solution.  Heat  over  a  lamp  as 
before,  and  reprecipitate  by  adding  20  cc.  of  hot  nitric  acid,  drop  by 
drop,  the  solution  being  kept  in  motion  as  before.  Allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  subside,  filter  the  solution  through  the  same  crucible,  and  wash 
with  the  wash  solution.  Place  the  Gooch  crucible  inside  a  nickel  cru- 
cible and  heat  gradually  until  the  bottom  is  of  a  dull  red  color.  Atler 
about  15  minutes  of  this  treatment  the  yellow  precipitate  is  completely 
converted  into  the  black  anhydrid,  24  M0O3  P2O5,  containing  3.946  per 

cent  P2O5.— J.  T.  ANDERSON. 

On  the  determination  of  lime,  alumina,  and  iron  in  mineral 
phosphates,  L.  Lindbt  ( Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  iSci.  Paris,  125  {1897),  No.  i, 
pp.  246,247). — The  only  new  analytical  feature  proposed  is  the  method 
suggested  for  destroying  the  citric  acid  in  a  solution  from  which  phos- 
phoric aci(}  h£^s  been  precipitated.    This  is  accomplished  according  to 
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Villiers'  method  by  saturating  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  adding  0.5 
gm.  of  manganese  sulphate  or  nitrate  and  heating  gently,  adding  more 
nitric  acid  from  time  to  time  as  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases.  Vanadyl 
dichlorid  (VaO  Clg)  is  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  manganese 
salts. 

A  reaction  for  nitrous  acid,  E.  Riegler  (Pharm,  CentralhaUe,  38 
{1697)y  p.  191;  abs.  in  Ghent,  Zfg.,  21  (1^9/),  N^o.  35,  Bepert.^p.  99).— To  15 
cc.  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  add  0.02  to  0.03  cc.  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  naphtionic  acid  and  pure  /5-naphthol  and  2  or  3  drops  of  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  shake  vigorously  for  a  minute.  Hold 
the  test  tube  in  a  slanting  position  and  pour  in  1  cc.  of  ammouiam 
hydrate.  If  nitrous  acid  is  present  a  red  ring  is  forme<l,  and  this  colora- 
tion is  imparted  to  the  whole  solution  when  it  is  shaken.  One  part  of 
nitrous  acid  in  1,000,000  of  water  is  sufficient  to  give  the  reaction. 

The  phloroglucin  method  for  the  estixnation  of  pentosans,  J.  B. 
LiNDSEY  and  E.  B.  Holland  {Massachusem  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt  18%, 
pp.  97—99). — The  phloroglucin  method  for  the  estimation  of  pento- 
sans, suggested  by  Councler*  and  modified  by  Kruger  and  Tollens,*of 
which  a  description  is  given,  was  compared  with  the  method  employing 
phenylhydrazin.  Determinations  were  made  by  both  methods  with 
English  hay,  high-grown  salt  hay,  branch  grass,  low  meadow  fox  grass, 
Buffalo  gluten  feed,  and  lupine  seed.  "With  two  excei)tions,  the 
two  methods  show  very  closely  agreeing  results.  We  propose  to  still 
further  compare  tliese  methods  in  the  near  future.  The  phloroglucin 
method,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity,  is  much  to  be  preferred." 

New  distinguishing  characteristics  of  butter  and  niazf;arin,  J. 
Hoffman  (Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No.  57,  pp.  571,  572,  fig.  i).— The  two 
fats  are  dissolved  in  ether,  and  drops  of  the  clear  solutions  are  allowed 
to  fall  upon  glass  plates.  The  residue  of  margarin  left  after  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  ether  is  in  the  form  of  a  disk  with  a  sharply  sen^ated 
edge,  while  that  from  butter  shows  a  wavy  edge  without  being  dis- 
tinctly serrated.  The  distinction  is  sharper  when  alcohol  is  added  to 
the  ether  solutions. 

A  method  of  determining  butter  and  margarin  and  mixtures  of  the 
two  in  an  exact  way  is  proposed,  which  depends  on  the  diflerence  iu 
the  degree  of  solubility  of  these  substances  in  absolute  alcohol.  Butter 
dissolves  more  readily  than  margarin,  and  mixtures  of  the  two  give 
corresponding  intermediate  results. — J.  T.  Anderson. 

Some*  remarks  relative  to  the  carbohydrates  of  agricultural  plcuits  and  seeds, 
J.  B.  LiNDSKY  {Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt.  1S90,  pp.  90,  91.)— Thin  article  coutiins 
brief  stateiiiimts  concerning  the  present  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  crude  fiber 
and  extract  matter. 

Researches  on  phosphoric  acid:  Determination  of  pyrophosphoric  acid,  Hkr- 
THELOTand  Andr^:  (Ann.  Chim.etPhys.,  7.  scr.,  10  (1897),  Jtine,  pp.  lS4-lS9).Sec  also 
Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  123  (!«%),  p.  773  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  23). 


'  Chem.  Ztg.,  18  (1894),  p.  966  (K.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  189). 
«^tschr.  angew.  Chem.,  1896,  p.  33  (E.  S.  E.,  7,  p. 
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On  the  reactions  in  the  cold  beti^een  phosphoric  acid  and  ether  in'the  pres- 
ence of  water,  Bebthelot  and  Andr£  (Ann,  Chim.  et  Phya,y  7.  «<t.,  10  {1897),  June,pp, 
210-217). — The  resnlts  indicate  that  the  difference  in  solubility  of  phosphoric  acid  in 
ether  and  in  water  may  be  generally  utilized  in  the  analytical  study  of  this  substance. 

Facta  relating  to  the  history  of  metaphosphorlc  acid,  Berthelot  and  Anpr^: 
{Ann.  Chim.  et  Phya.y  7.  ser.,  10{1897),  June,pp.  SOd-SIO). —Se^Alno  Compt.  Rend.  Acad. 
Sci.  Paris,  124  (1897),  p.  265  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  23). 

On  the  simple  and  complex  pyrophosphates  of  magnesiom,  Herthelot  and 
An-dr^  {Ann.  Chim.  et  Pfcy#.,  7.  ser.,  10  {1897\  June.pp,  190^197).— K  brief  reportof  the 
results  of  a  study  of  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  obtained  from  a  solution  of 
pure  sodinm  pyrophosphate  by  the  addition  of  pure  magnesium  chlorid  in  the  pres- 
ence of  amonia,  being  a  continuation  of  the  investigations  noted  above. 

Transformation  of  pyrophosphorlc  acid,  Berthklot  and  Andr£  {Ann.  Chim. 
tt  Pkjf9.,  7.  ««-.,  10  (1897),  June, pp.  197-t04),'-'8ee  also  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris, 
123  (1896),  p.  776  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  23). 

The  determination  of  meta  and  pyrophosphorlc  acid  in  dried  superphos- 
phates, PiROU  and  vox  M^.zence  (Ann.  Chim.  Anahjt.  et  Appl.j  2  (1897), p.  4). 

The  quantitative  separation  of  wheat  proteids,  6.  L.  Tkixer  {ArkanaM  Sta. 
Rpl.lS96,pp.  81-104).— k  reprint  from  Bulletin  42  of  tbe  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  854). 

Spectroscopic  determinations  of  metals  in  the  artesian  water  of  Castel- 
Franco  and  of  cesium  in  the  ashes  of  cultivated  plants,  A.  Casali  (Staz.  Sper. 
Agr.  Ital.j30(1897)f  Xo.  3, pp, XI 1-319). — Cesium,  nibidiuni,  aud  lithium  were  detected 
in  the  artesian  water.  -  Of  the  ashes  of  20  plants  examined  all  except  2  gave  a 
reaction  for  cesium. 

Chemical  constitution  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  A.  Pictet  {Constitution 
chimique  des  alcaloides  r4g4taux.    2d  ed.    Paris :  Masson  iS'  Co.,  pp.  421). 

A.  pipette  for  the  rapid  and  exact  measurement  of  liquids,  M.  Knudskn 
{Chem.  Ztg.j  21  (1897),  No.  64,  p.  6S7,fig.  i).— A  gla«H  pipette  of  ordinary  form  is  pro- 
vided at  the  mark  with  a  stopcock  which  has  both  transverse  and  longitudinal 
openings.  With  this  cock  in  proper  position  the  pipette  is  filled  by  H\iction  to  some 
point  above  the  cock.  A  turn  of  the  cock  closes  the  pipette  and  secures  the  liquid. 
A  further  turn  of  the  cock  admits  air  through  the  longitudinal  opening  to  the  space 
lielow  the  cock,  and  the  liquid  in  that  space  is  discharged,  that  above  the  cock 
remaining  undisturbed. — ^.i.  t.  anderson. 

A  new  laboratory  apparatus,  H.  Witzkl  {Chem.  Ztff.,  21  (1897),  No.  53,  p.  536, 
fif.  /). — A  modificMl  Kipp's  gas  generator  is  provided  with  a  fljisk  f(»r  washing  or 
drying  the  gas  before  it  is  emitte<l.  A  device  for  preventing  the  spurting  out  of  the 
waMh  liqnid  is  attached.— J.  t.  anderson. 

A  ne-w  method  for  preparing  chemically-pure  hydrogen  sulphid,  J.  R.  Michlkr 
{Chem,  Ztg.,  SI  (1897),  No.  67,  p.  650,  fig.  1). — The  materials  nsed  are  hydrochloric 
acid  and  calcium  sulphohydrate.  The  apparatus  is  a  modified  Kipp*s  apparatus  with 
a  fountain  for  the  acid  and  a  wash  flask  to  purify  the  gas. — ^j.t.  anderson. 

Agricultural  chemical  work,  1896,  V.  Stkin  (Tidsskr.  Landokon.,  15  (1896), 
pp.  717-737), — ^A  brief  report  of  analytical  work  performed  for  the  Royal  Danish 
Agricultural  Society  during  1896.  In  all,  6,915  samples  were  analyzed  or  examined, 
viz,  fodders,  425  samples;  fertilizers,  1,634  samples;  dairy  products,  4,795  samples 
(milk,  2,434;  bntter,  2,301;  and  cheese,  60);  miscellaneous  analyses,  61. 

Treatise  on  the  analysis  of  agricultural  substances,  L.  Grandkau  (Traite  d'a^i- 
algae  drs  matierea  agricoles.  Paris:  Berger-LevrauH  rj-  Civ.,  1897,  Vol.  Typp.  500,  figs.  54; 
Vol.  II, pp,  614,  figs.  117). — ^This  is  the  third  edition  (revised  and  enlarged)  of  this 
Well-known  work.  The  first  volume  deals  with  methods  of  analysis  in  general, 
analysis  of  soils  and  fertilizers,  and  fertilizer  legislation ;  tin*  second  with  air,  water, 
analysis  of  plants,  fodders,  animal  products,  manure,  wool,  milk,  fats,  and  fermented 
•  liquors. 

For  a  review  of  this  edition  by  P.  P.  Deh^rain  see  Ann.  Agron.,  23  (1897),  No.  5, 
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Report  of  the  botanist,  G.  E.  Stone  and  B.  B.  Smith  (Ma^sackvr 
setts  Hatch  Sta,  Ept,  1896,  pp.  57-84,  Jigs,  6), — ^The  nature  of  plant  dis- 
eases in  general  is  briefly  stated  and  numerous  diseases  are  more  or  less 
fully  described. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  tbe  strawberry,  which  is  considered  to  be  due 
to  the  action  of  Micrococcus  sp.,  is  characterized  by  the  dark -colored 
shriveled  leaves.  The  bacterium  was  isolated,  and  from  its  nianuer  of 
growth  in  gelatin  it  proved  to  be  anaerobic.  Inoculation  experiments 
were  successfully  made,  and  the  author  considers  the  disease  probably 
of  little  consequence,  the  plants  being  attacked  only  when  the  proiier 
conditions  are  at  hand,  such  as  favorable  weather  and  weakened  con- 
dition of  the  plants.  It  is  thought  that  entrance  to  the  plant  is  gained 
through  the  roots,  and  any  attempt  at  applying  fungicides  would  be 
useless. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  a  stem  rot  of  the  cultivated  aster,  micro- 
scopic examinations  of  the  diseased  tissue  of  which  showed  a  variety  of 
organisms,  such  as  bacteria,  nematodes,  and  various  mold-like  fungi. 
The  disease  is  to  be  given  further  investigation. 

Leaf-spot  diseases  of  various  decorative  plants  are  mentioned,  and 
preventive  treatment  suggested. 

A  leaf-spot  disease  of  the  india  rubber  plant  is  figured  and  described. 
Tbe  first  indication  of  the  disease  is  the  appearance  of  small  spots  or 
streaks  on  the  leaves,  which  finally  turn  to  an  ashy-gray  color.  The 
disease  is  said  to  be  caused  by  Leptostromella  elastica.  An  effect  caused 
by  sunburn  is  superficially  somewhat  simiLar  to  this  disease  and  is 
sometimes  mistaken  for  it.    No  suggestions  are  given  for  its  prevention. 

Leaf-spot  diseases  of  the  date  and  other  palms  and  of  begonias  are 
figured  and  described. 

A  so  called  black  spot  of  the  rose,  due  to  Pilobolus  crystaUintts,  is 
described.  The  fungus  is  probably  saprophytic,  ami  with  proper  pre- 
cautions could  be  prevented  from  attacking  plants. 

The  anthracnose  of  aiGiimheT  {Colletotrichum  lagenarium)  is  briefly 
described,  and  judicious  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  other 
fungicides,  together  with  the  proper  management  of  the  crop,  is  recom- 
mended for  its  prevention. 

A  rust  of  asparagus,  due  to  Pnecinia  asparagi,  is  figured  and  described, 
and  as  it  only  appears  on  the  plants  late  in  the  season  and  is  of  inter- 
mittent occurrence,  there  is  no  immediate  danger  to  be  api)reheiKletl 
from  it.  However,  its  continued  attack  upon  the  plants  will  weaken 
them,  finally  causing  therr  total  destruction,  and  on  this  account  the 
tops  should  be  collected  and  burned  in  the  ftill. 

A  late  rust  of  the  blackberry,  due  to  Ghrysomyxa  albida,  is  described, 
and  the  same  precautions  are  recommended  for  its  prevention  as  have 
been  ^iven  for  the  asparagus  rust.    This  disease  h^js  been  called  the  fall 
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met  to  distiDgaish  it  from  the  earlier  form  which  attacks  both  black- 
berries and  raspberries,  the  late  rust  attacking  ouly  the  blackberry. 

The  tomato  mildew  {Cladosporium  fulvum)^  a  common  disease  in 
greenhoases,  is  described,  and  the  application  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
fiiDgicides  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  treatment,  together  with 
the  precaation  of  burning  all  dead  leaves  and  vines  when  the  crop  is 
removed. 

A  chrysanthemum  rust  is  described,  in  which  the  form  examined 
closely  resembled  and  probably  is  identical  with  Puccinia  tanaceti, 
which  occurs  on  many  of  the  composite  plants.  It  is  thought  advisable 
to  spray  the  plants  occasionally  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  potassium 
snlphid  solution,  commencing  early  in  the  summer  before  the  disease 
appears.  If  plants  are  healthy  when  put  into  the  house  one  or  two 
sprayings  thereafter  should  carry  them  through  the  winter. 

"Drop"  of  lettuce,  which  is  due  to  a  species  of  Botrytis,  is  briefly 
described,  and  numerous  methods  for  controlling  it  are  suggested. 
What  is  considered  the  cheapest  and  probably  the  best  method  of 
treatment,  not  only  for  this  fungus  but  for  other  pests  of  the  soil,  is  to 
heat  the  earth  with  steam  up  to  130  to  200^  F.  While  the  author  has 
not  tried  this  method,  he  supposes  that  if  the  soil  was  heated  to  200^ 
F.  it  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  fungus. 

Two  physiological  disorders  of  plants  are  mentioned — a  wilt  of  maple 
leaves  and  top  bum  of  lettuce.  Both  these  diseases  are  intimately 
oonneeted  with  the  transpiration  and  lighting  of  the  plants. 

ESzperimentB  on  the  aBsimilation  of  ammoniacal  and  nitric 
nitrogen  by  the  higher  plants,  E.  Laubent,  E.  Mabchal,  and  E. 
Cabpiaux  (Bui.  Acad.  Ray.  Sci.  Belgique^  1896 j  Dec.  12;  aba.  in 
VEngrais,  12  {1897),  No.  19^  pp.  447 ,  448;  Ann.  Agron.,  23  (1897),  No. 
5,pp,  235-237). — ^The  authors  have  carried  out  an  elaborate  series  of 
experiments,  the  principal  results  of  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  reduction  of  nitrates  in  green  leaves  is  a  phenomenon  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  action  of  the  more  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum. 

In  darkness  the  etiolated  stems  of  the  potato  assimilate  neither 
ammoniacal  nor  nitric  nitrogen.  The  green  stems  assimilate  both 
ammoniacal  and  nitric  nitrogen  in  sunlight. 

The  stems  of  asparagus,  which  contain  little  chlorophyll,  assimilate 
both  nitric  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen  (the  latter  more  rapidly  than  the 
former)  in  sunlight. 

The  blanched  leaves  of  the  elm  assimilate  nitric  nitrogen  with  dif 
ficulty,  perhaps  not  at  all,  and  they  appear  to  reduce  nitrates  with 
difficulty.  They,  however,  rapidly  assimilate  ammoniacal  nitrogen. 
In  sunlight  the  green  leaves  rapidly  assimilate  both  nitric  and  ammo- 
niacal nitrogen,  the  latter  more  rapidly  than  the  former. 

In  sunlight  the  etiolated  leaves  of  the  ashleaved  maple  assimilate 
ammoniacal  nitrogen  much  more  rapidly  than  nitric  nitrogen.    Under 
8563— No.  4 3 
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the  same  conditions  tbe  green  leaves  assimUate  nitrates  energetically, 
but  ammoniacal  nitrogen  much  less  freely.  In  darkness  the  blanched 
leaves  do  not  assimilate  ammoniacal  nitrogen  and  the  green  leaves  do  not 
utilize  nitrates  for  the  elaboration  of  nitrogenous  organic  sabstances. 

In  the  light  the  green  and  blanched  leaves  of  Aspidistra  assimilate 
nitric  and  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  the  first  preferring  the  nitrates,  the 
second  ammonia. 

There  is  no  assimilation  of  nitric  nitrogen  by  the  green  leaves  of  box 
elder  under  solutions  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  quinin. 
Assimilation,  however,  is  very  active  under  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
copper  and  under  water,  indicating,  therefore,  that  the  ultra-violet 
rays  are  the  ones  principally  involved  in  this  assimilation.  The 
blanched  leaves  of  this  plant  do  not  assimilate  ammoniacal  nitrogen 
except  to  a  very  slight  extent  under  any  conditions,  and  not  at  all 
under  solutions  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  quinin.  Under 
water,  however,  there  is  considerable  assimilation,  indicating  that  the 
assimilation  of  ammoniacal  nitrogen  is  also  stimulated  by  the  ultra 
violet  rays. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  are  that  the  assimilation  of  nitrates 
will  not  take  place  in  the  higher  plants  when  all  the  rays  of  the  si)ee- 
trum  are  cut  off.  The  ultra  violet  rays  are  necessary  to  assimilation. 
These  rays  are  predominant  in  the  assimilation  of  ammoniacal  salts, 
although  the  luminous  rays  may  produce  assimilation  of  ammonia  to  a 
slight  extent  in  blanched  leaves.  The  intervention  of  chlorophyll  is 
not  necessary.  Blanched  leaves  assimilate  ammoniacal  nitrogen  much 
more  readily  than  green  leaves. 

The  dependence  of  the  respiration  of  plants  on  their  content 
of  insoluble  protein,  V.  I.  Palladin  (Trudi  Obsh.  Ispit,  Prirodi  Imp. 
Kharkov,  Univ.,  29  (1896), — ^The  author  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  wheat,  beans,  and  lupines.  The  principal  conclusions 
reached  were  the  following:  The  amount  of  insoluble  protein  gradually 
increases  during  the  germination  of  wheat  in  the  dark,  while  during 
the  germination  of  lupines  in  the  dark  a  part  of  the  insoluble  protein 
becomes  soluble  and  further  germination  is  accompanied  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  small  quantity  of  new  insoluble  protein.  The  respiration 
energy  of  seeds  germinating  in  the  dark  gradually  increases,  not  as  a 
consequence  of  more  rapid  growth,  but  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
insoluble  protein  substance  contained  in  them.  When  there  is  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  carbohydrates  present  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxid 
exhaled  by  plants  is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  insoluble 
protein  contained  in  them.  The  ratio  of  carbon  dioxid  exhaled  to  the 
nitrogen  of  insoluble  proteids  in  the  author's  experiments  was  constant, 
the  temperature  remaining  the  same. — p.  fireman. 

Report  of  botanical  department,  J.  C.  Arthur  (Indiana  8ta.RpL 
1896y  pp.  28-37,  pi  1,  figs.  2), — ^The  author  briefly  reporfs  upon  the 
various  lines  of  work  carried  on  during  the  year.    The  value  of  formic 
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aldehyde,  or  formaliB,  as  a  germicide  for  tbe  preveDtion  of  potato  scab 
IB  reported  upon,  and  the  preliminary  trials  were  of  a  very  promising 
character.  All  the  tests  gave  results  that  warrant  the  belief  that  for- 
malin is  a  satisfactory  preventive  means  for  potato  scab.  A  full  report 
on  these  experiments  is  to  be  published  as  a  bulletin. 

The  effect  of  various  forms  of  phosphates  on  the  growth  of  roses  was 
determined  and  will  be  reported  upon  in  bulletin  form. 

The  author's  studies  on  com  smut  were  continued  from  the  previous 
year,  and  the  results  are  being  arranged  for  publication. 

Brief  mention  is  made  of  a  carnation  disease  which  has  already  been 
reported  upon  in  Bulletin  No.  59  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  8,  p.  235). 

Experiments  wei  e  conducted  during  the  winter  of  ISOS-'OG  in  forcing 
lettuce,  in  which  the  best  ways  of  feeding,  watering,  and  handling  the 
plant  were  studied.  The  work  is  being  repeated  with  certain  modifica- 
tions and  will  be  a  subject  for  future  publication. 

Considerable  time  has  been  devoted  to  gathering  data  relative  to  the 
occurrence  and  spread  of  weeds  throughout  the  State. 

Description  of  the  equipment  of  the  station,  of  the  greenhouses,  etc., 
are  given. 

Inoculation  ezperiments  with  Nitragin,  D.  Dickson  and  L.  Mal- 
PEAUX  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.y  61  (189?)),  II,  No.  31,  pp.  191-197,  figs.  2).— 
The  description  of  the  work  is  preceded  by  a  brief  description  of  Nitra- 
gin and  allusions  to  other  investigators  and  their  work. 

Inoculation  experiments  were  made  with  white  lupine  and  crimson 
elover  grown  in  sterile  sand  and  white  lupine  and  hairy  vetch  grown  in 
forest  soil.  The  experitnents  were  made  in  pots  and  were  partly  dupli- 
cated in  the  open  field,  but  on  different  soil.  The  Nitragin  in  some 
cases  was  applied  to  the  seed  and  in  others  to  the  soil. 

The  inoculations  were  more  effective  in  the  sandy  soil  than  in  soils 
richer  in  nitrogen.  The  authors  believe  that  long-cultivated,  fertile 
Boils  contain  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in  sufficient  numbers  for  the 
growth  of  legumes  without  special  inoculation.  It  is  stated  that  good 
effects  from  inoculation  may  be  expected  of  newly  broken  acid  soils 
which  contain  insufficient  nitrogen-appropriating  bacteria  and  of  soils 
in  which  inoculation  has  already  rendered  some  service.  Inoculation 
of  the  soil  gave  better  results  than  inoculation  of  the  seed. 

American  srasaes,  F.  Lamson-Scribneu  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Agros- 
^logif  Bui,  7,  pp.  SSI,  figa.  S02). — An  illustrated  bulletin  describing  302  species  of 
North  American  grasses.  The  prominent  characteristics,  habitat,  distribution,  and 
time  of  flowering  of  each  species  are  given.  The  order  of  GraminesB  and  the  tribes 
into  which  the  order  is  divided  are  briefly  characterized. 

General  report  of  the  botanical  survey  of  the  Coeur  d' Alene  Mountains  in 
Idaho  daring  the  summer  of  1895,  J.  B.  Leiberg  {Coniribuiiona  from  the  United 
Sinks  NaiMmal  Herbarium,  vol.  5,  1897,  No.  1,  pp.  85,  map  1). — The  author  gives  his 
itioeniry,  describes  the  topography,  drainage,  and  climate  of  the  country,  and  dis- 
<Ttt8e*  its  agricultural  and  forest  resources,  and  the  utilization  of  its  water  supply. 
Under  forest  reeouroeS;  the  author  describes  the  condition  of  14  species  of  evergreens 
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and  mentionB  the  decidnous  trees  occuring  in  that  region.  The  location  and  extent 
of  burned  areas  and  the  reason  for  the  preserration  of  the  forests  are  given  aad  a 
system  for  timber  protection  is  outlined. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  neefnl  fiber  plants  of  the  world,  C.  R.  Dodge 
( XJ,  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Fiber  Inveeiigationt  Rpt,  Xo,  9,  pp.  S61,  pis,  15,  figs,  /05).— Thii 
publication  is  an  enumeration  of  1,018  species  of  useful  fiber  plants,  the  more 
important  of  which  are  fully  described  from  a  botanical,  agricultural,  and  indns- 
trial  standpoint.  The  scientific,  commercial,  and  common  names  of  the  plants  and 
also  the  native  names,  when  they  could  be  obtained  and  verified,  are  given,  and  the 
kind  of  fiber  produced,  the  part  of  the  plant  producing  it,  and  the  botanical  rela- 
tionship of  the  species  are  indicated.  In  addition  to  the  catalogue  proper,  the  work 
treats  of  the  definition  of  fibers,  their  ancient  uses,  their  commercial  uses  in  the 
United  States,  their  importe,  and  their  study  from  an  economical,  chemical,  and 
micro-chemical  standpoint.  Two  classifications,  one  based  on  the  structure  of  the 
fibers  and  the  other  on  their  uses,  are  outlined.  An  article  on  the  identification  of 
fibers,  a  description  and  history  of  laces,  and  brief  statements  regarding  fiber 
machinery  and  its  uses  are  appended. 

Little-known  grasses,  F.  Lamson-Scribnkr  {U,  S.  DepU  Agr.,  Division  of  Agm- 
tology  Bui.  8,  pp.  5-11,  pla.  7,  fig.  1). — The  author  gives  descriptive  notes  and  illnstia- 
tions  of  the  following  species :  Poa  iwmeri,  P.  iHbergii,  Panicum  leibergii,  Eb/mu 
hroumii,  E.  fiavescens,  E.  dasysiachys  liUoraXis,  Eragrostia  ohiumfiora,  Sporoholut  pUm- 
heu8,  and  Muhlenbergia  flaviseia. 

The  water  hyacinth  and  its  relation  to  navigation  in  Florida,  H. .).  Wkbbes 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  JHvition  of  Botany  Bui.  18,  pp.  7-20, pi.  l,figB.  4).— The  bulletin  dis- 
cusses the  structure,  growth,  and  propagation  of  the  water  hyacinth ;  its  introduction, 
dissemination,  and  present  distribution  in  Florida;  the  damage  it  causes  to  bridgei, 
navigation,  the  timber  and  fishing  industries ;  the  possibilities  of  its  extenninatioD, 
and  the  methods  of  keeping  it  in  check.  It  has  become  a  serious  pest  only  in  singgish 
fresh-water  streams.  The  author  believes  that  the  entire  eradication  of  it  ia  not 
feasible.  Among  other  means  of  keeping  it  in  check  the  agency  of  diseases  is  ang- 
gested. 

Contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Rubi  corylifolii,  K.  Fridebichsek  (Bot. 
CenibL,  70  {1897),  No.  ll-lB,pp.  S40-350).—Sotea  are  given  on  the  affinities,  etc.,  of 
the  species  of  Rnbus  in  the  Corylifolii  group. 

General  description  of  the  Cactaceao,  K.  ScHUAfANN  {Revietped  in  Xaturw.  jBsad- 
schau,  IB  (1897),  Xo.  SS,  p.  410). 

On  the  rdle  of  histology  in  the  classification  of  fungus  spores,  P.  A.  Dang]^abi> 
(Botaniste,  5.  ser.,  1897,  No.  6,  pp.  314-317). 

Concerning  the  history  of  the  question  of  sexuality  in  plants,  F.  Kabcis>'ski 
(Le  Monde  dea  Plantea,  19  {1897),  Xo.  91,  pp.  121-125). 

On  the  sexual  production  of  the  Ascomycetes,  P.  A.  Dangeard  {BoiamiMU,S. 
aer.,  1897,  Xo.  6,  pp.  245-284,  figa.  17). — A  second  memoir. 

Investigations  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  sez  organs  of  Triticiiin 
with  special  reference  to  nuclear  division,  M.  KOsnicke  ( Verhandl.  natur.  kiaL 
Ver.  Preuaa.  Bheinlande,  63  {1896),  pp.  149-185,  pi.  figa.  3). 

Recent  investigation  on  cross-fertilization  and  self-sterility,  W.  O.  FoCn 
{Abhandl.  Xaturw,  Ver.  Bremen,  14  {1897),  Xo.  2,  pp.  297-304;  aba.  in  Boi.  Cenihl,  7/ 
{1897),  Xo.  7,  p.  235). 

Development  of  the  pollen  grains  of  Allium  fistulosum,  C.  Ishikawa  (Jov. 
Col  Sci.  Imp.  Unir.  Tokyo,  vol.  10,  Pt.  II,  pp.  31,  figa.  2;  aba.  in  Bot.  Centbl.,  71  {1897), 
Xo.  6,  pp.  211, 212). — This  is  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  chromosome  rednctioo. 

The  leaf  structure  of  Jouvea  and  Eragrostis  obtusiflora.  Miss  £.  L.  Ogdct 
(  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  DiviaUtn  of  Agroatology  Bui.  8,  pp.  12-20,  pla. ;?).— Anatomical  stadiflt 
are  given  of  the  leaf  structure  of  Jouvea  piloaa  and  J.  atraminea  and  comparisoos 
made  with  the  structure  of  the  leaves  of  Eragroatia  obtwifhra  and  DiatU^Jia  apietit^ 
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Ck>nceniiiig  the  value  of  leaf  anatomy  for  the  chaimoterisatioii  of  JuDipema 
oommimiB,  J.  nana,  and  J.  intermedia,  J.  Erb  {Ber.  fchweiz,  hoU  Getell.,  7  {1897), 
PP.S3-95), 

Concerning  the  stmotnre  of  the  membrane  in  vasonlar  tiMuea,  W.  Rothbrt 
{Ameig.  Akad.  WisBeMck.  Krakau,  1897,  Jan,,  pp,  18;  ah;  in  BoU  Cenibl,  71  (,1897), 
yo,4,pp.lSl-lS3). 

Comparative  morphological  inveatigationa  of  the  leavea  of  RannncfilaoeA 
and  Umbellifexae,  G.  Bitter  {Flora,  83  {1897),  No,  S,pp.  ^£8^801,^9, 81), 

Comparative  anatomical  atndiea  of  the  atmotnre  of  winged  frnita  and  aeeda, 
C.  VON  Wahl  {BihliotKeea  Botaniea,  1897,  No,  40,  pp,  t5,  pU,  5;  abs.  in  Bot  Centhl.,  70 
(18S7),  No.  tl-lS,pp,  369-871), 

Inveatigationa  on  the  atmctnre  of  the  MncorineaB,  M.  LAger  {Thesis,  Poitiers, 
m5,pp.l51,pU,21;  obs.inBot.Centbl,  71  (1897),  No.l,pp.t7,28), 

On  the  inflnence  of  intenae  light  npon  cell  division  of  Saooharomyoea  oere- 
viaise  and  other  yeasts,  W.  Lohmann  {Inaug.  Diss,,  Bostoek,  1896,  pp,  7S;  ahs,  in 
CeniU,  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  t,  Abt.,  3  {1897),  No,  13-14, pp,  369-37i), 

Concerning  the  inflnence  of  light  on  growth,  K.  Stameroff  {Flora,  83  {1897), 
yo.S,pp.l3S-150), 

Concerning  the  influence  of  heat  and  light  upon  pigmentation,  A.  Fischel 
iSitzMngsb.  deut,  naturw,  med,  Ver,  Bohmen,  1896,  pp,  263-fS67;  abs,  vn  BoU  Cenibl,,  71 

asm),  No,  3,  p,  100), 

Observations  on  some  of  the  chemical  snbatances  found  in  the  tnink|i  of 
trees,  F.H.Storkr  {Bui.  Bussey  IntU,  S  {1897),  IV, pp, 886-408), 

Notes  on  the  oleaginous  reserve  material  of  the  walnut,  Lbclbrc  du  Sablon 
(iffr.  Gin,  Boi.,  9  {1897),  No,  105,  pp.  313-^17), 

On  the  formation  of  aloohol  by  the  intramolecular  respiration  of  some  of  the 
higher  plants,  E.  Godlewski  and  F.  Polzeniksz  {Anzeig,  Akad,  Wissensch,  Krakau, 
im,pp.g67'£71), 

Rdle  of  tannin  in  plants,  particularly  in  the  fruit,  C.  Gkubilr  {Compt  Rend,  Acad. 
Sd.  Paris,  134  {1897),  No.  20, pp,  1106-1109), —The  author  thinke  the  principal  function 
of  tannin  is  to  check  the  formation  of  peetic  compounds  in  the  fruit  and  also  to 
prevent  the  fermentation  of  the  sugars.  In  such  fruits  as  that  of  Diospyros  kaki  the 
tannin  disappears  by  complete  oxidation  without  forming  any  carbohydrates. 

On  the  localization  of  the  alkaloida  in  aome  speoies  of  cinchona,  J.  P.  Lotsy 
{Bot.  Cenibl,,  71  {1897),  No,  11,  pp,  395-400), 

Concerning  starch  and  sugar  formation  in  barley  and  malt,  J.  GrCss  ( Wochen- 
•cfcr.  Brauerei,  14  {1897),  No.  26, pp,  321-323), 

Investigations  of  the  behavior  of  acids  in  the  petioles  of  rhubarbs  during 
various  periods  of  growth,  R.  Otto  {Apoth,  Ztg,,  1897,  No,  37,  pp,  305, 306;  abs.  in  Boi. 
Ceuibl.,  11  {1897),  No.  3,  pp.  103-105), 

Concerning  the  suppression  of  calcium  oxalate  by  the  growth  of  plant 
organs,  G.  Kraus  {Flora, 83  {1897),  No,  t,pp, 54r-73), 

On  the  development  of  the  AsparaginesB,  G.  Dutailly  {^Assoo,  Ft,  Av.  Sci,  Congrh 
Carthage,  1896,  II,  pp.  327-359,  pis.  3), 

Contribution  to  the  chemistry  of  the  cacti,  Hbfftbr  {Apoth,  Zig.,  11  {1896),  No.  7; 
«if.t«  Bot,  Centbl,,  71  {1897),  No.  9,pp.  319, 320), 

Concerning  the  formation  of  protein  fix>m  the  nitrates  in  planta,  £.  Godlewski 
(Anzeig,  Akad,  Wissensch.  Krakau,  1897,  No,  3,  pp,  104-121), 

On  the  presence  of  soluble  starch  in  the  leaves  of  Cola,  P.  Guerin  ( Buh  Soc. 
Sot.  France,  3,  ser.,  4  {1897),  No,  2,  pp.  91-95), 

Experiments  with  Nitragin,  C.  A.  Gokssmann  {MasslichuseHs  Hatch  Sia.  RpL  1896, 
pp.  177-183), — A  brief  review  is  given  of  investigations  on  the  assimilation  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants,  and  Nitragin  is  described,  with  directions 
for  its  use.  The  station  has  secured  the  various  kinds  of  this  material  and  proposes 
to  make  experiments  with  it. 
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Bxperimental  researcheB  on  the  assimilatioii  of  anunoniacal  and  nitric  nitro- 
gen by  the  higher  plants,  E.  Laureih',  E.  Marchal,  and  E.  CARPfAUX  {Jour.  Soe. 
Agr.  Brahant'Hainaut,  1897,  No.  9), 

Hoiv  plants  attract  insects,  F.  Platrau  (Sevietced  in  Naturtp.  Bundschauj  IS {1897), 
No,  32,  pp.  407,  408). 

Investigations  on  the  freezing  of  plants,  H.  Mousch  {Retiewed  in  Naiurw.  Bund- 
schau,  12  (1897),  No.  35,  pp,  442-444). 

Injurious  effect  of  asphalt  vapors  on  the  Berlin  gardens,  P.  Soradrr  ((iarten- 
flora,  46  {1897),  No.  12,  pp.  317-320). 

Concerning  positive  and  negative  heliotropism,  F.  0ltmann8  {Flora, 83  (1897), 
No.l,pp.l'S2). 

Pfaff's  observations  on  the  nature  of  ivy  poisoning,  B.  F.  Robinson  {Amer.  Son., 
31  {1897),  No.  370,  pp.  90f-903).^A.  review  of  PfaflTs  work  on  Rhus  poisoning  is  given. 
The  poisonons  principle  is  said  to  be  an  oil  to  which  the  name  Toxicodendrol  is  given. 

Concerning  the  mechanical  effect  of  rain  on  plants,  J.  Wiesner  {Ann.  Jard.  Bat. 
Buitenzorg,  r4  {1897),  II,  pp.  277-353). 

Cutting  euid  mounting  cereal  grains  and  starchy  tuber^  J.  D.  Htatt  {Intemat. 
Jour.  Micros,  and  Nat.  Sci.,  3.  «cr.,  7  {1897),  No.  35,  pp.  250-255,  pi.  1). 

The  injury  to  plants  by  asphalt  vapors,  II,  P.  Sorauer  {Ztsohr.  Pflanzenkrank., 
7  {1897),  No.  2,  pp.  84-89,  figs.  3). 

The  parench3rma  sheath  in  the  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  B.  Schubert 
{Bot.  Centhl.,  71  {1897),  Nos.  10, pp.  337-347;  11, pp.  385-395). 

A  study  of  cork  formation  by  plants,  E.  Matteucci  {Bieerche  e  Lav.  Boy.  Mus. 
Orto  Bot.  Firenze,  1896-'97, 1,  pp.  87-108) . 

A  new  method  for  micro-chemical  treatment  and  embedding  of  very  small 
and  soft  objects,  A.  Schydlowsky  {Ztschr.  w\sBmsok.Mikros.,vol.l3,No.2;  ahs.{n 
Bot.  Centhl,  71  {1897),  No.  7,  p.  230). 

Influence  of  various  external  factors  on  the  water  transfer  of  plants,  P. 
EoSAROFF  {Inaug.  Diss.,  Leipzig,  1897, pp.  64). 

Some  phenomena  in  the  ripening  of  acid  fleshy  fruits,  C.  Gerber  (Assoc.  Ft. 
Av.  Sci.  Congres  Carthage,  1896,  II,  pp.  412-421). 

The  influence  of  soils  on  the  color  of  the  flowers  of  Hortenaia,  W.  Zorp 
{Natur.,  46  (1897),  No.  27,  pp.  318, 319). 

Influence  of  lecithin  on  growth,  Dantlewsky  {Compt.  Bend.  Soo.  Biol.  Paris, 
1897,  May  15). 

Root  tubercles  of  legumes,  their  relation  to  their  host  plants,  C.  Naudin 
(Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  61  (1897),  II,  No.  27, p.  46). 

The  factors  of  growth  and  their  influence  on  plant  production,  R.  Ulkicb 
(FUhling's  landw.  Ztg.,  46  (1897),  No.  16,pp.  482-489). 

On  the  biology  of  flowers,  P.  Knuth  (Bot.  Centhl.,  70  (1897),  No.  11-12,  pp.  3S7' 
340,  figs.  2). 

On  the  distribution  of  plants,  H.  Hessblman  (Bot.  Notiser,  1897,  No.  3,  pp.  1€: 
ahs.  in  Bot.  Centhl,  71  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  216,  ;?/?).— The  author  has  made  a  partial 
study  of  tlie  means  of  plant  dissemination  on  the  east  coast  of  Sweden. 

The  origin  and  distribution  of  the  phelloderm,  F.  Kuhla  (Bot.  Centhl,  71 
(1897),  No.  3,  pp.  81-87). 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  habits,  food,  and  economic  value  of  the  American  toad, 

A.  H.  KiRKLAND  (Maisachusetis  Hatch.  Sta.  BuL  46,  pp.  30,  figs.  25, 
pis.  J2). — This  details  the  results  of  a  study  begun  iu  the  summer  of  1895 
of  the  stomach  contents  of  149  toads  collected  alive  from  various  parts 
of  Massachusetts.  The  fallacious  ideas  concerning  the  toad  held  by 
the  ancients  and  by  some  people  even  during  the  present  century  are 
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bioaght  out.    Tbe  life  history  and  habits  of  toads  are  discassed  at  some 
length. 

Relative  to  the  longevity  of  the  toad,  the  author  states  that  there 
are  authentic  European  records  of  a  toad  that  lived  to  be  36  years  old, 
when  it  was  accidentally  killed,  and  he  thinks  it  probable  that  oar 
American  species  may  be  equally  long  lived.  Eelative  to  their  feeding 
habits  he  says: 

''At  night,  Boon  after  sundown,  or  even  before  on  cool  evenings,  the  toad  emerges 
from  its  sh(4ter  and  slowly  hops  about  in  search  of  food.  Something  of  a  regular 
beat  is  covered  by  these  animals,  whose  sense  of  locality  is  quite  strong.  In  the 
fonntry  this  includes  forays  along  roadsides*  into  gardens  and  caltivated  fields,  and 
wherever  insect  food  is  abundant  and  grass  or  other  thick  herbage  does  not  prevent 
locomotion.  In  cities  and  suburban  villages  the  lawns,  walks,  and  particularly  the 
spots  beneatli  electric  lamps,  are  favorite  huntiiig  grounds.  At  Amherst,  Massachu- 
setts, the  writer  once  counte^l  8  large  well-fed  toads  seated  under  an  arc  light  and 
actively  engaged  in  devouring  the  insects,  which,  deprived  of  wings,  fell  A:om  the 
lamp  above.  Dr.  Charles  Burleigh,  a  prominent  physician  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 
and  a  close  observer  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  informs  me  that  a  colony  of  some 
half  dozen  toads  has  for  some  time  occupied  the  sheltered  space  under  the  piazza  of 
his  house,  an<l  that  each  summer  night  at  about  8  o'clock  they  sally  forth  down  the 
walk,  cross  the  street,  and  take  up  their  station  under  an  arc  lamp  that  is  located 
about  3  rods  from  the  house.  Here  they  remain  and  feed  upon  the  fallen  insects 
until  the  electric  current  is  turned  off,  when  they  return  to  their  accustomed  shelter. 

"During  the  past  2  years  the  writer  has  made  many  observations  on  toads  feeding 
under  natural  conditions  at  all  hours  of  the  night.  From  these  observations  and 
from  stomach  examinations  it  appet^rs  that  the  toad  feeds  continuously  throughout 
tbe  night,  except  when  food  is  unusually  abundant.  In  24  hours  the  amount  of 
foo<l  consumed  is  equal  in  bulk  to  about  4  times  the  stomach  capacity.  In  other 
words,  the  toad's  stomach  is  practically  filled  and  emptied  4  times  in  24  hours. 
This  I  have  verified  by  studies  on  toads  confined  in  cages/' 

The  result  of  the  stomach  examinations  are  shown  in  per  cent  as 
follows:  Unidentified  material,  5;  gravel,  1;  vegetable  detritus,  1; 
worms,  1;  snails,  1;  sow  bugs,  2;  myriapods,  10;  spiders,  2;  grasshop- 
l)er8  and  crickets,  3  5  ants,  19;  carabids,  8;  scarabseids,  6;  click  bee- 
tles, 5;  weevils,  6;  chrysomelids,  1;  carrion  beetles,  1;  miscellaneous 
beetles,  1;  cutworms,  16;  tent  caterpillars,  9;  miscellaneous  larvae,  3; 
total  beetles,  27;  total  cutworms,  caterpillars,  etc.,  28. 

The  insects  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  toad  are  discussed  at  length 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  injurious  species  into  prominence.  Balanc- 
ing the  noxious  against  the  beneficial  features  of  the  toad,  4  points  are 
foand  to  weigh  against  and  7  in  favor  of  it.  A  classified  list  of  the 
insects  found  in  the  stomach  is  given,  and  the  subject  of  digestion, 
amount  of  fcK)d,  means  of  making  the  toad  useful,  and  its  natural 
enemies  are  discussed.  It  is  estimated  that  a  single  toad  destroys  in  a 
year  insects  which,  if  they  had  lived,  might  have  damaged  crops  to 
the  extent  of  $19.88.  The  practice  of  collecting  and  colonizing  toads 
in  gardens,  etc.,  is  thought  commendable,  as  well  as  the  idea  of  pro- 
viding them  with  artificial  shelters  by  digging  shallow  holes  in  the 
ground  and  covering  the  same  with  boards,  etc. 
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Among  the  natnral  eneBiies  are  noted  crows,  yarious  hawks  and 
owls,  and  the  small  boy. 
A  brief  bibliography  is  given. 

METE0E0L06T. 

Report  of  the  meteorologist,  L.  Mbtcalf  (Massachiuelts  Hatch  8ta.  Bpt.  1896^ 
pp.  ,')0-o2). — A  brief  aoconut  is  giveu  of  the  work  of  the  year  in  this  department, 
noting  a<l<Iition8  to  equipment  and  changes  in  methods  of  observation.  Apparatus  is 
being  arranged  ''and  considerable  work  has  been  done  preliminary  to  undertaking 
at  Amherst  a  series  of  experiments  bearing  npon  soil  temperatures  and  moisiarei 
in  their  relation  to  the  growth  and  adT<incement  of  crops/' 

Report  of  the  assistant  meteorologist,  W.  D.  Clayton  {Tcxob  Sta.  BpU  1896, 
pp,  931  f  922), — A  monthly  summary  is  given  of  observations  during  1896  on  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  temperature,  rainfall,  and  prevailing  wind,  together  with  the  annaal 
averages  of  temperature  and  rainfall  for  6  years  (1891-'96).  The  average  atmospheric 
pressure  for  1896  was  29.73  in. ;  average  maximum  temperature  87.5^,  minimum  43.8^, 
mean  67.7^;  total  rainfall,  39.65  in. 

The  meteorology  of  1895  {Tram,  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc,  Scotland,  5,  aer.,  8  {1S9S), 
pp.  540-347). — A  table  "gives  a  comparison  of  the  winds,  temperature,  rainfall,  and 
sunshine  of  1895  as  compared  with  the  averages  of  previoas  years,''  and  the  weather 
conditions  during  each  month  are  discussed  in  detail,  with  brief  notes  on  the  character 
of  the  principal  crops  of  the  year. 

The  meteorology  of  1896  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc,  Scotland,  5.  ser.j  9  {1897)f 
pp.  SG3-S71). — A  table  'Ogives  a  comparison  of  the  winds,  temperature^  pressare, 
rainfall,  snow,  and  sunshine  of  1896  as  compared  with  the  previous  40  years'  sver- 
ages/'  and  the  weather  conditions  of  each  month  are  discussed  in  detail,  with  brief 
notes  on  the  character  of  the  principal  crops  of  the  year. 

Meteorological  observations,  L.  Metcalf  and  J.  L.  Bartlbit  {Ma»9ackMjieiU 
Hatch  Sia.  Met,  Bula.  lOO-lOS,  pp,  4  each). — The  usual  summaries  of  observations  st 
the  meteorological  observatory  of  the  station  during  the  mouths  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  1897,  with  general  remarks  on  the  weather  and  crop  conditions  of  each  month. 

On  three  French  balloon  ascensions,  G.  Hermites  and  G.  Bksan^ox  {Cimpt. 
Bend,  Acad,  Sci,  Paria,  124  {1897),  No.  21,  pp.  1180-118S), 

The  effects  of  a  hailstorm,  A.  Forel  {Compt.  Bend.  Acad,  Sci,  Paris,  124  {ISS^j 
No.  S6,  pp.  1549,  1550). — Brief  notes  on  phenomena  observed  during  a  hailstorm 
which  did  considerable  damage,  especially  to  glass. 

The  diurnal  oscillatory  movement  of  the  atmosphere,  M.  Drchevrbns  {C<mfl. 
Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  124  {1897),  No,  25,  pp,  1479,  1480),— K  brief  note  on  obaerva- 
tionA  during  several  years  at  Zikawei,  China  (latitude  31^),  which  shows  thst  the 
general  air  movement  at  that  point  is  from  west  to  east  in  the  morning,  north  to 
south  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  east  to  west  in  the  evening,  and  south  to  north  in 
the  middle  of  the  night. 

The  tornado  of  June  18,  1897,  at  Asni^res  and  the  storm  phenomena 
observed  on  that  day,  J.  Jaubert  {Compt,  Bend,  Acad,  Sci,  Paris,  1S4  (1897),  No^  ^ 
pp.  1480-1482,  fig,  1), 

The  tornado  of  June  18, 1897,  L.  Teisserenc  de  Bort  {Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Sd. 
Paris,  124  (1897),  No.  25,  pp.  1483,  1484). 

Summary  of  results  of  recent  studies  on  atmospheric  electricity,  J.  Elsteb 
and  H.  Geitel  (Naturw.  Bundschau,  12  {1897)^  Nos.  28,  pp.  549-S62;  g9,pp,3&5S€7; 
SO,  pp.  377-380;  31,  pp,  389-393), 
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The  value  of  silt  as  a  manure,  J.  W.  Leather  {Agl  Ledger ^  1897^ 
No,  5,  pp.  7). — Kotes  are  given  on  investigatioDS  made  in  India  to 
aseertain  the  inanarial  value  of  the  silt  which  is  carried  on  to  land  by 
irrigation  water.  These  included  experiments  in  which  oats  were 
grown  on  silted  and  nnsilted  plats  and  chemical  studies  of  the  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  the  silt.  It  was  found  that  the  amount  of  fertilizing  mat- 
ter which  the  water  carried  varied  widely  with  the  season.  From  one 
series  of  analyses  it  is  estimated,  that  under  ordinary  conditions  in 
India  a  crop  which,  like  rice,  is  grown  during  the  monsoon  or  kbarif 
period,  receives  in  the  irrigation  water  154  lbs.  of  potash,  42  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  31  lbs.  of  nitrogen  x>er  acre.  Under  the  same 
conditions  the  wheat  crop,  grown  during  the  cold  or  rabi  season,  would 
receive  19.6  lbs.  of  potash,  5.2  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  3.8  lbs.  of 
nitrogen;  while  a  crop  of  sugar  cane,  occupying  the  land  during  the 
whole  year,  would  receive  54.6  lbs.  of  potash^  15  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  10.8  lbs  of  nitrogen.  ^*The  amounts  of  the  plant  foods  sup- 
plied in  the  kharif  are  probably  sufficient  for  the  entire  rice  crop;  but 
daring  the  rabi  they  are  not  sufficient  for  the  wheat,  and  the  deficiency 
ifi  probably  still  greater  in  case  of  the  sugar  cane." 

Stadies  of  Oklahoma  soils,  J.  H.  Bone  {Oklahoma  8ta.  BuL  24^ 
pp.  17). — This  bulletin  is  in  a  measure  supplementary  to  Bulletin  No.  5  of ' 
the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  710),  which  gives  results  of  analyses  of  a  large 
number  of  Oklahoma  soils.  It  briefly  reports  and  discusses  the  results 
of  observations  and  exi>eriments  on  the  texture  and  specific  gravity  of 
Oklahoma  soils;  the  influence  of  cultivation  on  weight  and  i)orosity; 
pwcolation  through  soils  of  different  character  and  treated  in  different 
ways;  and  the  influence  of  plowing,  rolling,  surface  cultivation,  and 
freezing  on  soil  moisture. 

The  principal  results  obtained  are  summarized  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  soils  examined  at  the  Oklahoma  Agricultaral  Experimeut  Station  prove 
to  be  loose  textured,  with  some  of  the  properties  of  finer  soils.  They  are  easily 
handled.  The  specific  gravity  ranges  from  2.60  to  2.66.  Under  field  conditions, 
withoat  water,  the  weight  of  the  first  12  in.  of  onltivated  soil  was  67.5  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot,  oncnltivated  82,  alkali  95.1  lbs. 

"(2)  The  water  supply  is  very  important  in  plant  production.  Our  rainfall  is 
often  poorly  distributed,  and  much  water  is  lost  by  poor  methods  of  soil  culture.  The 
water  content  of  the  soil  at  the  experiment  station  during  the  growing  season  of  1896 
noged  from  5  to  26  per  cent. 

"(3)  Water  percolates  best  into  freshly  plowed  or  cnltivated  soil.  Compacting 
the  soil  hinders  percolation.  The  plow  is  the  best  implement  for  putting  the  soil  in 
condition  to  receive  the  rainfall.  Subsoiled  ground  receives  more  moisture  during  a 
heavy  rain  than  nnsubsoiled  ground. 

"  (4)  Cultivation  conserves  much  soil  moisture.  Soil  mulches  prevent  evaporation. 
Cultivation  sufficient  to  keep  the  weeds  from  growing  is  very  essential,  but  we  should 
eultivate  to  conserve  moisture.  Very  frequent  cultivation  is  not  so  effective  as  less 
frequent. 
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''  (5)  Rolled  gronnd,  when  dry,  showed  an  increase  in  soil  moisture  for  the  iint  few 
days.    It  also  showed  a  larger  decrease  in  the  second  foot  during  32  days. 

'^  (6)  Other  things  equal,  the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  plants  depends  upon  tin 
moistnre  content  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  Alkali  soils  do  not  contain  as  mach  moisture  u 
ordinary  prairie/' 

On  the  fixation  and  nitrification  of  nitrogen  in  arable  boOs, 
P.  P.  Deh^.rain  {Gompt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  125  {1897),  Xo.  5, pp. 
278-283). — Determinations  of  nitric  and  organic  nitrogen  were  made  at 
frequent  intervals  from  December,  1895,  to  Marcb,  1897,  in  a  cnbic 
meter  lot  of  soil  whi<*h  was  spread  out  in  a  stable  and  kept  in  tiie 
state  of  moisture  most  favorable  to  nitrification  — 20  to  25  per  cent 
During  tliat  period  the  nitric  nitrogen  increased  from  0.14  to  1.66  gm. 
per  kg.,  and  the  organic  nitrogen  declined  from  3.13  to  2.57  gm.,  the 
increase  in  total  nitrogen  being  from  3.27  to  4.23  gm.  In  case  of  another 
soil  treated  in  the  same  way  the  nitric  nitrogen  increased  from  OJ23 
to  2.32  gm. 

These  results  show  that  the  decrease  in  organic  nitrogen  was  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  in  nitric  nitrogen,  and  indicate 
that  a  considerable  amount  of  tlie  free  nitrogen  of  the  air  was  fixed  by 
the  soil  during  this  period.  That  the  increase  of  total  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  was  not  due  to  the  absorption  of  ammonia  fumes  was  demonstrated 
by  a  cheek  experiment  carried  out  in  the  basement  of  the  station  build- 
•  ing,  which  was  kept  free  from  ammonia  fumes.  Here  also  there  was 
a  considerable  increase  in  nitrogen. 

An  insufficient  supply  of  moisture  checked  the  fixation  and  nitrifica- 
tion of  nitrogen  almost  completely.  This  occurred  in  one  of  the  soils 
when  the  moisture  content  had  only  been  reduced  to  16.5  per  cent. 

Denitrification,  G.  Ampola  and  E.  Garino  (CenthL  BaJct.  u.  Par., 2. 
Aht.,  1897,  p.  309;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg..21  (1897),  No.  71,  Repert.,p.  190),— 
The  loss  of  nitrogen  from  barnyard  manure  is  claimed  to  be  due  to  the 
action  of  denitrifying  organisms.  Acids  prevent  this  action.  The  addi- 
tion of  ground  peat  showing  an  acidity  of  9.85  per  cent  checked  the 
activity  of  the  denitrifying  organisms  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
ferments.  The  organisms,  however,  were  not  killed  and  commenced 
their  activity  again  as  soon  as  the  acidity  was  neutralized.  The  soil 
conditions  are  favorable  to  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the  peat^ 
and  thus  the  restraining  effect  of  the  latter  on  the  denitrifying  organ- 
ism is  nullified  in  the  soil. 

On  the  role  which  humus  substances  play  in  the  fertility  of  the 
sou,  A.  Gautier  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ai.  Paris,  124  {1897),  No. 22, pp. 
1205-120(i).^The  author  claims  that  free  nitrogen  is  fixed  in  apprecia- 
ble amounts  by  algae  and  microorganisms  in  the  soil  only  in  the  pres- 
ence of  humus  compounds,  and  that  the  nitrogen  so  fixed  is  directly 
assimilable  by  the  higher  plants.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in  humus  the 
various  organisms  which  fix  nitrogen  do  not  develop  to  a  suflficieDt 
extent  to  enrich  the  soil  in  nitrogen. 

On  the  determination  of  the  potash  in  soils  soluble  in  cxtric 
acid,  O.  VON  Gabola  {Rev.  Chim.  Analyt.  et  Apply  5  {1897), p.  101;  eh^ 
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in  Ghem.  Ztg.j  21  {1897\  Ifo.  35y  Repert^  p.  99). — In  the  method  proposed 
50  gm.  of  soil,  which  has  been  mixed  with  a  safficient  amount  of  solid 
citric  acid  to  saturate  the  calcium  carbonate  present,  is  placed  in 
250  cc  of  a  2  per  cent  citric  acid  solution,  and  shaken  for  8  hours  in  a 
shaking  machine  making  24  to  30  reyolutions  per  minute.  Allow  the 
solution  to  stand  24  hours,  and  filter  through  a  dry  filter.  To  200  cc. 
of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  40  gm.  of  the  soil,  add  a  slight  excess 
of  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  and  heat  for  a  short  time  at  the 
boQing  point  to  precipitate  the  calcium  citrate;  filter  through  glass 
wool,  or  asbestus,  and  wash  with  boiling  water.  Evaporate  the  filtrate 
to  dryness,  drive  off  the  ammonia  salts,  take  up  in  water,  and  precipi- 
tate the  potassium  with  platinum  chlorid. 

In  experiments  in  which  the  digestion  was  continued  for  a  longer 
period  the  results  were  practically  the  same  as  by  the  above  method. 

Drinking  water,  F.  W.  Traphagen  (Montana  Sta.  Bui.  IS,  pp,  /.5).— This  is  a  gen- 
eral diacnssion  of  the  principal  constituents  of  drinkiug  water,  the  character  of 
vater  from  diflPerent  kinds  of  wells,  and  the  purification  of  water,  accompanied  by 
analyses  showing  free  and  albnminoid  ammonia,  nitrogen  as  nitrites  and  nitrates, 
ehlorin,  and  total  solids  in  23  samples  of  water  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Hozeman. 

Water  and  public  health,  J.  H.  Fuertks  {New  York:  John  Wiley  ^  Sons,  1897, 
pp.75f  Jigg.  70). — This  contains  chapters  on  etiology  and  prophylaxis  of  typhoid 
fever,  when  does  pure  water  pay  ?  and  sanitary  value  of  impounded  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  is  of  interest  especially  to  physicians  and  sanitary  engineers. 

Chlorin  in  rain  water  {Agl.  Students'  Gaz,,  8  {2897),  Xo.  4y  p.  ItS). 

The  bacteria  of  the  soil  with  special  reference  to  soil  inoculation,  R.  S. 
MacDougall  ( Vet.  Jour,  and  Ann.  Comp.  Path.,  43  (t897),  Feb.,  pp.  79-95). 

Remarka  on  the  object  and  method  of  soil  analysis,  F.  B.  Guthrie  {Agl.  (rat. 
New  South  Wales,  8  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  557-555).— Brief  general  notes. 

The  conservation  of  moisture  in  sandy  soils  (Deut.  landw.  Presae,  24  (1897),  No. 
67,  p.  607). — Sowing  less  seed  than  is  customary  in  order  to  insure  a  light  stand  of 
grain  is  considered  an  effective  method. 

The  formation  and  care  of  grass  Icuids,  6.  McCarthy  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt 
1896,  pp.  55-62,  pi.  1).—A  reprint  from  Bulletin  125  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  307). 

Influence  of  soil  condition,  M.  J.  Rauun  (Ann,  Soc.  Agr.  Soi.  et  Ind,  Lyon,  7,  ser.,  4 
{1896),pp.S87-30I). 

The  reclamation  of  reh  or  nsar  land,  J.  W.  Leather  (Agl.  Ledger,  1897,  No.  7, 
pp.9). — Yarions  methods  of  reclamation,  including  surface  drainage,  underdraina^e 
by  means  of  2- inch  pipes,  and  scraping  off  the  surface  reh,  were  tried  without  success, 
the  second  method  failing  because  the  pipes  rapidly  filled  with  silt.  The  planting 
of  trees  and  flooding  in  connection  with  nnderdrainage  was  found  to  be  an  effective 
means  of  reclamation. 

FEBTniZEES. 

Aiial3r8e8  of  commercial  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills,  B.  O.  White, 
and  G.  H.  Jones  ( Vermont  Sta.  Buls.  58^ pp,  35-47;  59,  pp.  Sl-SO).— Notes 
are  given  on  valuation,  results  of  inspection  in  the  State,  the  agree- 
mait  between  guaranties  and  analyses,  the  sources  of  potash  and  nitro- 
gen in  the  different  brands,  the  availability  of  organic  nitrogen,  and 
the  relation  between  selling  price  and  the  commercial  value  of  the 
plant  food  in  the  different  fertilizers,  together  with  tabulated  analyses 
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and  valuatioDS  of  196  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  home- 
mixed  and  factory-mixed  fertilizers,  acid  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda, 
tankage,  bone,  muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  mack,  wood 
ashes,  crematory  ashes,  and  cotton  waste.  Bulletin  59  summarizes 
data  previously  published  in  Bulletins  57  (E.  S.  B.,  9,  p.  36)  and  58 
of  the  station. 

''The  station  has  analyzed  [during  the  spring  of  1897]  samples  of  134  distiDct 
brands,  the  outpat  of  20  companies,  all  drawn  from  dealers'  stocks  and  (with  one 
exception)  this  year's  goods.  The  number  of  brands  sold  in  the  State  is  rapidlj 
increasing.  Two-thirds  of  the  total  number  were  above  guaranty  in  every  respect 
and  iive-sixths  were  essentially  equal  to  or  better  than  guaranty.  Sixteen  brandfl 
fell  short  more  than  0.20  per  cent  in  one,  five  were  lacking  in  two  ingredients,  and  one 
was  below  guaranty  throughout.  In  one  of  the  five  cases  both  ingredients  were 
seriously  deficient.  Shortages  in  one  ingredient  were  not  made  good  (commer- 
cially) bj  excess  of  other  ingredients  in  seven  brands,  a-part  of  the  output  of  three 
companies.  In  one  case  analysis  and  guaranty  were  found  to  be  widely  apart  in 
two  ingredients,  although  an  equivalent  of  plant  food  was  given.  Ninety-four  per 
cent  of  the  entire  number  of  brands  contained  the  commercial  equivalent  of  their 
guaranties.  One  hundred  and  two  brands  were  guaranteed  (directly  or  inferea- 
tially)  to  contain  potash  as  sulphate,  a  claim  which  was  verified  in  but  17  cases. 

''The  application  of  pepsin  digestion  and  Hayes-permanganate  distillation  meth- 
ods to  the  several  brands  indicated  that  the  class  of  materials  furnishing  organie 
nitrogen  was  almost  without  exception  above  reproach. 

"The  average  'valuation'  was  $19.47  and  the  average  selling  price  $29.19,  as 
advance  of  50  per  cent  over  valuation.  One  dollar  out  of  every  three  invested  in 
fertilizers  paid  for  cost  of  manufacture  and  sale.  A  dollar  spent  for  average  low- 
priced  goods  (below  $29)  bought  64  cts.  worth  of  plant  food;  a  dollar  invested  in 
average  medium- grade  brands  ($29  to  $35),  69  cts.  worth ;  and  a  dollar  paid  out  for 
average  high-priced  goods  ($35  and  upward),  72  cts.  worth. 

"The  average  composition  of  the  goods  has  not  varied  materially  from  that  of  lait 
year.  Selling  prices  are  lower  and  plant  food  cheaper  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  trade." 

The  home  mixtures,  5  samples  of  which  were  examined,  ^'compared 
favorably  in  chemical  composition  and  mechanical  condition  with  the 
better  class  of  mixed  goods  as  found  on  the  market.  So  far  as  heard 
from,  the  mixtures  gave  good  results  in  the  field."  In  9  samples  of 
muck  the  nitrogen  varied  from  1.4  to  3.13  x>©r  cent;  in  11  samples  of 
wood  ashes  the  soluble  potash  varied  from  2.45  to  8.21  per  cent,  and 
the  total  phosphoric  acid  from  1.8  to  5  per  cent 

The  fertilizer  control  station  {North  Carolina  8t4i.  Rpt.  lS96jPP' 
X-XVI). — This  includes  statements  relating  to  the  number  and  source 
of  fertilizers  examined  during  the  year,  the  extent  of  the  fertilizer  trade 
in  the  State  during  1894-'%,  digest  of  fertilizer  laws  now  in  force. 
Increase  in  number  of  brands  and  the  diflBculty  in  a  proper  coDtrol, 
the  valuation  of  fertilizers,  and  a  list  of  bulletins  containing  fertilizer 
analyses. 

The  number  of  brands  of  fertilizers  sold  in  North  Carolina  in  18d6 
was  666  (as  compared  with  541  in  1895),  classified  as  follows:  Sim- 
ple superphosphates,  107;  superphosphates  with  potash,  68;  ammoni- 
ated  superphosphates,  398;  ammoniated  superphosphates  without  pot- 
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ash,  12;  kainit,  34;  other  potash  salts  aud  chemicals,  13;  animal  bone, 
16;  fish  scrap,  8;  and  miscelianeoas,  10.  Of  these  666  brands,  213  were 
made  in  Virginia,  166  in  ^orth  Carolina,  153  in  South  Carolina,  100  in 
Maryland,  and  the  rest  in  other  States,  inclading  Missouri,  Illinois, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey. 

The  average  actual  and  guaranteed  composition  of  the  principal 
classes  of  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  in  1896^  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Composition  of  fertilizers  on  sale  in  North  Carolina  in  1896. 


Kind  of  fertilizer. 


Available  phos- 
phoric aoid. 


Acid  phosphates 

Acid  phosphates  with  potash I 

Ammoni^ted     superphosphates    with  i 
potssh ! 


Fouud. 


Per  cent. 
13.25 
10.47 


I 


8.99 


Guaran- 
teed. 


Per  cent. 
11.95 
9.26 

8.05 


Aid  moil  ia. 


Potash. 


Found. 


(j  uaran- 
I     teed. 


Found. 


Guaran- 
teed. 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 


2.99 


2.76 


Per  cenL   Per  cent 


2.01 
2.68  ; 


1.91 
2.33 


On  the  citrate  solnbility  of  phosphoric  acid  in  gronnd  bone' 
A.  Kelleb  {Chem.  Ztg.^  21  (1897)^  No.  33^  p.  5^5).— Tengram  portions 
of  bone  meal  were  placed  in  beakers,  covered  with  water,  aud  allowed 
to  stand  in  a  room  free  from  ammonia  fumes  for  4  months.  Analyses 
of  the  material  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  period  gave  the 
following  results: 

Composition  of  fresh  and  decomposed  bone  meal. 


Total  phosphoric  acid .• . 

Citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid 

Total  nitroj^en 

AmnioDiacal  nitrosen 

Fsi T 


Original 
bone. 


Decompofsed  bone  meal. 


Per  cent. 

23.62 

16.81 

6.20 

.03 

2.06 


Exposed  to 
sunlight. 


Per  cent. 


7.52 
4.99 
1.74 


I 


Protected 

from 
sunlight. 


Per  e&nt. 

lo'u3 

5.03 
1.22 


These  results  show  that  there  was  a  decided  reversion  of  the  citrate- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  that  a  part  of  the  organic  nitrogen  was 
coDverted  into  ammonia.  It  is  suggested  that  the  decline  in  citrate 
solubility  was  due  to  the  formation  of  dicalcium  ammonium  phosphate. 

The  author's  investigations  have  indicated  that  the  fat  content  is 
one  of  the  most  im[>ortant  factors  in  determining  the  quality  of  bone. 

Field  experiments  with  different  commercial  phosphates,  C.  A. 
GoESSMANN  {Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt.  1896^  pp.  190-194).— These 
experiments  were  begun  in  1890  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  309).  From  1890  to 
1893,  inclusive,  phosphatic  slag,  Mona  guano,  Florida  phosphate,  and 


^For  composition  of  fertiliaers  sold  in  the  State  in  previous  years  see  £.  S.  R.,  8, 
p.  879. 
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Sonth  Carolina  phosphate  (floats)  were  each  applied  annually  at  the 
rate  of  850  lbs.  per  acre  and  dissolved  boneblack  was  applied  at  the  rate 
of  500  lbs.,  in  connection  with  250  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  390  lbs.  of 
potash-magnesia  sulphate.  No  applications  of  the  phosphates  have 
been  made  since  1893,  but  the  applications  of  potash  and  nitrogen  have 
been  continued. 

A  summary  of  results  for  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  experi- 
ments is  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Yields  on  plain  fertilized  vnih  different  phosphates ,  1890  to  1896. 


PUta. 


1890.     !    1891     ! 
Potatoes.   Wheat. 


Plat  l.phoBphatic  Blag 1,600 

Plat  2,  Mona  giiano 1, 415 

Plat  3,  Florida  phosphate 1, 500 

Plat  4,  South  Carolina  phosphate 

(floaU) 

Plat  5,  dissolved  boDeblack 


1892. 

Ser- 

radella. 


Pound*.    Pounds.  Pounds. 


1,830 
2,120 


340  I 
215  I 


380  I 
405  I 


4,070 
3.410 
2,750 

3,110 
2,920 


1893. 
Corn. 


1894. 
Barley. 


1895. 
Eye. 


Pound*.  Pounds. ,  Pounds.  Pounds. 

1,  MO  490  '          695             2M 

1.381  405            830 

1,347  290  ;          383 


1,489 
1,322 


254 
SB 


460 

390  I 


759 


398 

ai7 


**The  plat  receiving  dissolved  boneblack  leads  in  yield  daring;  the  first  two  yean, 
while  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  the  plats  receiving  phosphates  innolnble 
in  water  are  ahead,  phosphatic  slag  being  first,  with  Sonth  Carolina  floats  seoond.^ 

Effect  of  chlorid  of  potasBium  on  sulphate  of  ammonium  in 
mixed  fertilizers,  G.  A.  Goessmann  (Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt, 
1896,  pp.  222^  223). — In  the  course  of  experiments  at  the  station  it  was 
observed  that  fertilizer  mixtures  containing  muriate  of  potash  and 
ammonium  sulphate  invariably  gave  lower  yields  than  those  containing 
sulphate  of  potash  and  ammonium  sulphate. 

"As  the  season,  chara<'ti^r  of  the  soil  and  mode  of  cnltivation  were  practically  the 
same  in  all  cases  it  seemed  but  natural  to  conclude  that  the  [first]  fertilizers  saffered 
an  unfavorable  change  when  incorporated  in  the  soil.  An  actual  trial  proved  that 
a  dry  mixture  of  muriate  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  ammonium  dissolved  in  water 
changes  into  sulphate  of  potash  and  chlorid  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac).  This 
form  of  nitrogen  is  known  to  act  unfavorably  on  growing  i)lants." 

Deep  BtaUs  and  the  conservatioii  of  manure,  C.  Boyskn  {Landw,  WockemhL 
SchU'Hwig-Hohtntij  47  {1897)j  No.  84,  pp.  486-488). — The  article  discusses  in  a  popolsr 
style  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  deep-stall  system  of  managing 
manure. 

Green  manuring  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  irA>ndon'\f  4,  No.  1,  pp.  1-10,  fig.  1). — A  critical 
review  of  that  portion  of  the  seventh  series  of  Grandean's  Etudes  Agronomiqucs  desl- 
ing  with  the  fixation  of  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants. 

Lime  and  slag,  L.  Grandkau  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  61  {1897),  II,  No.  33,  pp.  J73,^74). 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovell,  A.  M.  Petkr,  and  H.  E. 
CuJiTis  {Kentucky  Sta.  Bui.  68,  pp.  63-75).— T\nA  includes  brief  explanations  of  the 
terms  used  in  stating  fertilizer  analyses,  notes  on  valuation  of  fertilizers,  and  taba- 
lat<'d  analyses  and  valuations  of  98  samples  of  fertUizers. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  H.  B.  Battle  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Special  Buls.  46,  pp.  17&-17S; 
47,  pp.  i5.?-i^).— Tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  103  samples  of  fertilizers 
examined  during  May  and  part  of  June,  1897. 

Fertilizer  analyses,  H.  H.  Battlk  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Jtpt.  1896,  pp.  5-Sl).—k 
reprint  of  Bulletin  124  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8  p.  300). 
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The  fextUiser  control  station  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bimnial  Rpt.  ISQ't  and  ISO*:, 
pp.  ^«-s5^).— Beprintcd  from  the  Anuual  JReport  of  the  station  for  1896  (««•«•  p.  336). 

Compilation  of  analyses t>f  fertilizers,  H.  I).  Haskins  {Matsachufntts  Hatch  Sta. 
Bpt  1896,  pp,  225-fi4l), — The  analyses  are  Btat<'.d  in  porcentuges  and  ponndH  per  ton. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  C*.  A.  (iOESSMann  {Ma9sachii»vii9  Hatch  Sta.  Ilul.  46, 
pp.16). — Brief  genenil  remarks  on  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  ferti- 
lizerK;  a  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  materials  for  1897,  with  notes  on 
Tslaatiun;  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law ;  a  list  of  instructions  to  dealers  in 
fertilizers;  and  tabulated  analyses  of  43  samples  of  fertilixing  niat<>rial8,  including 
lehes,  peat,  muck,  tankage,  cotton-seed  meal,  cotton  waste,  ground  bone,  potash 
refuse,  and  mixed  fertilizers. 

Ofificial  inspection  of  commercial  fertilisers  and  agricultural  chemicals  in 
1896,  C.  A.  GOESSMANN  (Ma8sachu»€tt9  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  20S-2J(t).^T\\v^  work 
of  the  station  with  reference  to  fertilizer  control  is  briefly  reviewed.  The  text  of  the 
State  fertilizer  law  and  a  list  of  fertilizer  manufacturei-s  and  dealers  securing  licenws 
uncliT  it  in  1896  are  given,  with  notes  on  Thomas  slag  Jis  a  fertilir.er. 

Analyses  of  licensed  commercial  fertilizers,  F.  W.  Woll  {WUoontiin  Sta.  Bui, 
57^  pp.  8). — This  bulletin  gives  tabulated  analyses  of  12  samples  of  fertilizers,  accom- 
panied by  explanations  of  terms  and  notes  on  valuation. 

The  cost  of  plant  food  in  Connecticut,  spring  months  of  1897  {Vovvevticui 
State  Sta.  Bui,  124,  pp.  II). — Tliis  buUetin  discusses  the  commercial  cost  of  plant 
food  in  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  cotton-seed  meal,  castor  ])<imace,  dis- 
Bolved  boneblack,  dissolved  rock  phosphate,  muriate  of  potash,  sulpliate  of  potash, 
salphateof  potiish  and  magnesia,  fish,  bone,  and  tankage.  The  comparative  avail- 
ability and  cost  of  the  various  forms  of  nitrogen  are  also  discussed,  and  a  schedule 
of  tra<le  values  of  fertilizing  materials  in  Connecticut  for  the  spring  of  1«97  is  given. 

Home-mized  fertilizers  and  composts,  H.  B.  Battle  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui. 
159, pp.  59-73). — The  subject  is  discussed  under  the  following  heads:  The  need  of 
home  mixing  of  fertilizers  and  composts;  how  to  proceed  in  home-mixing  fertilizers; 
the  advantages  of  compost  making;  when,  how,  and  where  to  prepare  the  composts; 
how  and  when  to  apply;  the  use  of  stable  manure  alone  or  composted  with  other 
liBrtilizing  materials;  and  cost  of  ingredients.  Formulas  are  given  for  mixtures  for 
cotton,  com,  small  grain^  tobacco,  grass,  vegetables,  sweet  potatoes,  peanuts,  fruit, 
and  cowpeas,  and  for  top-dressing. 

How  to  conduct  field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  G.  C.  Caldwell  (Attr  y'ork 
Cornell  Sta,  Bui.  129,  |>p. /55-i47).— This  bulletin  gives  simple  directions  for  con- 
ducting plat  experiments  with  fertilizers.  It  is  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Experiment  Station  Extension,  or  Nixon,  bill. 

Action  of  chlorid  of  potassium  and  chlorid  of  sodium  on  the  lime  resources 
of  the  soil,  C.  A.  G  >essmanx  {MassachusHts  Hatch  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  220,  221).^k 
•tmunary  of  results  more  fully  reported  in  Bulletin  38  of  the  station  ( E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  114). 

Feitilizers  and  feeding  8tu£fs  regulations,  1897  (Jour,  Bd,  Ayr,  \^Londou^,  4, 
yo,l,pp,  42-45), 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  agriculturist^  W.  P.  Brooks  {Massachusetts  Hatch 
Sta,  Rpt,  ld96jpp.  9-49), — The  report  contains  accounts  of  various  field 
experiments,  together  with  experiments  with  poultry,  fungus  diseases, 
etc.  The  field  experiments  are  noticed  below,  and  the  other  work  is 
abstracted  elsewhere. 

Soil  test^  (pp.  12-14). — Soil  tests  with  cabbages,  Swedish  turnips,  and 
8oy  beans  were  carried  out  at  the  station,  and  soil  tests  with  corn  were 
made  upon  two  other  farms.    The  work  with  cabbages  and  Swedish 
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tarnips  indicated  the  need  of  fertilizers  particularly  rich  in  avaflable 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Dissolved  boneblack  and  muriate  of  pot- 
ash were  foand  to  be  useful  forms  of  these  fertilizers,  but  the  author 
believes  that  other  available  phosphoric  fertilizers  would  be  as  good  as 
dissolved  boneblack.  A  combination  of  these  fertilizers  seemed  essen- 
tial to  a  large  increase  of  crop.  The  test  with  soy  beans  showed  that 
potash  had  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  increase  and  the  quality  of  tlie 
crop.  Muriate  of  potash  was  used,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  sulphate 
has  been  found  superior  to  it  for  beans.  In  the  soil  tests  with  com 
potash  was  found  to  be  the  controlling  element. 

Manuring  the  corn  crop  (pp.  16-21). — Applications  of  6  cords  of  barn- 
yard manure  per  acre  and  4  cords  of  manure  with  160  lbs.  of  muriate 
of  potash  per  acre  were  made  annually  during  6  years  of  corn  culture 
on  the  same  laud.  Manure  alone  gave  the  best  results.  Under  the  same 
conditions  the  mixed  fertilizer  corresponding  in  composition  with  the 
^^ special"  corn  fertilizers  found  upon  the  market  in  1891  was  compared 
with  a  fertilizer  rich  in  potash  but  furnishing  less  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  '^special"  fertilizer  gate  rather  more  grain  and  less 
stover,  but  the  author  considers  the  financial  advantage  to  lie  with  the 
fertilizer  richer  in  potash.  In  connection  with  these  experiments  hill 
and  drill  culture  were  tested.    Drill  culture  produced  the  largest  yield. 

For  green  manuring  in  continuous  corn  culture  white  mustard  sown 
in  standing  corn  when  last  cultivated  was  found  recommendable. 

Variety  tests  (pp.  16-34). — Among  60  varieties  of  i)otatoes  Carman 
Ko.  1,  Fillbasket,  Kew  Satisfaction,  Early  Maine,  and  Button  Seedling, 
in  the  order  named,  produced  the  largest  yields.  White  Flint,  Sanford, 
Compton,  Early  Giant,  Long  White,  and  Longfellow  were  the  best 
among  21  varieties  of  flint  corn.  Yellow  Kose,  Mastodon,  Beed  Yellow 
Dent,  Kew  Golden  Triumph,  Leaming,  and  Sibley  Pride  of  the  North 
were  the  best  among  46  varieties  of  dent  com. 

Mammoth  clover  gave  better  yields  than  common  red  clover,  and  is 
recommended  for  sowing  with  timothy.  Alsike  and  crimson  clover 
proved  to  be  short  lived.  The  total  yields  and  the  amounts  of  dry  mat- 
ter contained  are  given  in  tables.  Sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash 
were  compared  on  clovers.  The  results  are  given  in  the  following 
table: 

Composition  of  clover  hay  grown  with  muriate  and  with  sulphate  of  potash. 


Mammoth  olover. 

Common  red  clover. 

Alaike  clover. 

Muriate. 

Sulphate. 

Muriate. 

Sulphate. 

Muriate.  Sulphate. 

Water 

Percent 
16.81 
83.19 

PeregfU. 
16.88 
83.12 

Percent 
17.92 
82.08 

Percent 
14.26 
85.74 

Percent 
26.05 
73.95 

Percent 
21.64 

Pry  matter  -  - ,,  t 

78.36 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00  j        100.00 

Dry  matter  contains— 

Grade  ash •.•■••>••••.... 

9.97 
80.35 

2.00 
14.65 
43.03 

8.96 
30.40 

2.18 
14.86 
43.60 

8.79 
31.46 

2.66 
13.34 
4S.75 

8.22 
80.24 

3.15 
12.61 
45.78 

10.67 
30.32 
2.07 
16.48 
40.46 

9.77 

Crude  fiber 

30.23 

Crude  fat 

2.  OR 

Crude  protein 

15.82 

42.10 
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"In  every  instance  the  percentage  of  nitrogen-free  extract  is  greater 
in  the  hay  raised  on  the  snlphate  of  potash."  Japanese  <^ barnyard'' 
and  Japanese  ** common"  were  fonnd  to  be* the  best  millets  for  seed 
production.  Among  17  varieties  of  millet  Japanese  white  panicle  and 
Japanese  barnyard  millet  produced  the  largest  yields  of  hay. 

Miscellaneous  crops  (pp.  34-42). — A  number  of  these  are  reported 
npon.  The  flat  pea,  horse  bean,  and  sachaline  were  not  found  valuable 
for  that  locality.  Sorghum  proved  inferior  to  Indian  corn  as  a  fodder 
crop.  Several  other  new  crops  proved  unsuccessful.  Three  new  varie- 
ties of  field  peas  were  tested,  two  rows  70  fb.  long  being  grown  of  each. 
The  different  varieties  were  harvested  at  the  same  stage  of  maturity. 
The  yields  and  composition  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Yield  and  compoHiion  of  field  peas. 


Total 
yield 
(pods 
filled  but 
vineBStm 
green). 

Water 
content. 

Composition  of  dry  matter. 

VMiety. 

Grade 
ash. 

Crude 
fiber. 

Crude 
fat. 

Per  cent 
3.16 
2.74 

Crnde 
protein. 

free 
extract. 

SngliahGniy 

Pounds. 
166 
200 
205 

Percent. 
85.23 

81.72 
81.94 

Percent 
0.56 
7.80 

Percent 
30.23 
28.00 

Per  cent 
20.65 
16. 14 

Per  cent 
36.40 

Canada  Beaaty 

U.33 

ProMumBlue          

The  yields  are  given  of  several  varieties  of  oats. 

Sulphate  of  iron  as  a  fertilizer  (pp.  42,  43). — Sulphate  of  iron  was 
applied  at  the  rate  of  80  lbs.  per  acre  to  2  plats  of  green  soy  beans. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  the  treated  plats  over  the  untreated  plats 
was  at  the  rate  of  525  lbs.  per  acre,  the  crop  being  cut  green  for  the 
silo.  '*It  has  been  claimed  by  Griflaths*  that  the  use  of  this  salt  favors 
chlorophyll  formation,  and  that  it  therefore  causes  a  perceptibly  deeper 
shade  of  green  in  the  leaves  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied.  Ko 
difference  could  be  detected  during  the  season." 

Trial  of  hay  caps  (p.  45). — Three  kinds  of  hay  caps  were  used  at  the 
station — Symmes  paper  board,  oiled  cotton,  and  cotton  impregnated 
with  tannin.  The  author  states  that  the  Symmes  cap  is  most  readily 
applied,  and  that  the  cloth  caps  impregnated  with  tannin  are  more 
durable  than  those  of  oiled  cotton.  Glover  which  was  cocked  quite 
green  and  stood  for  a  time  with  frequent  rains  kept  best  under  the 
cloth  caps.  "  The  porosity  of  the  former  in  such  cases  appears  to  be 
an  advantage." 

Fozage  crops,  I.  P.  Kobbbts  and  L.  A.  Glinton  (New  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Bui,  135j  pp.  ^i-^96»).— Experiments  with  corn,  oats  and  peas, 
barley  and  peas,  millets,  and  clovers  as  forage  crops  were  made  in  1895 
and  1896.  The  cultivation  of  these  crops  is  briefly  stated,  and  the 
results  of  exi^eriments  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The  table  following 
gives  the  results  with  different  methods  of  seeding  corn. 
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Be9uU8  from  different  methodt  oj 

fseedin 

fj  com,  189S  and  1896. 

Yield  per  acre 
(average  of  2  years). 

Composition  of  crop  in  1895. 

Esti. 
mated 

TSlM 

lH.r 
sere." 

Manner  Of 
plantiDg. 

Stalks. 

Grain. 

Lbs. 
5,648 
4.884 
None. 

Total. 

Lbs. 
22,718 
24.199 
29,586 

Mois- 
ture. 

matter. 

Pro- 
tein. 

ether    ftS^V  '  «»»r- '    Aih. 

1 

Hills 

Drilled 

Broadcast . . 

Lbs. 
17.070 
19,815 
29,586 

Feret. 
68.67 
71.16 
76.42 

Psret. 
31.83 
28.84 
23.58 

Per  et. 

2.83 

1.83 

*  1.88 

Per  et.    Per  el.  '  Per  et    Per  et. 

0.88       19.92  1      6.42         1.28    173.31 
.68  ,    iai3  :      6.94         1.26      06.83 
.60  1     14.04         6.37         1.19      <8l17 

■  Protein,  2.3  cts.  per  lb. ;  fat,  1.14  ots.  per  lb. ;  nitrogen-free  extract  and  fiber,  0.94  ct  per  lb. 

While  broadcasting  gave  the  largest  total  yield  of  forage,  the  feeding 
value  of  the  product  was  lower.  The  tillage  which  can  be  given  com 
planted  in  hills  is  considered  an  important  factor,  as  it  conserves  mois- 
ture and  enables  the  crop  to  mature,  while  in  the  case  of  broadcasting 
the  moisture  supply  of  the  soil  is  soon  exhausted.  To  determine  the 
best  time  for  cutting  analyses  of  the  crop  were  made  at  different  times, 
and  from  these  the  yield  of  constituents  was  calculated  as  follows: 

Yield  per  acre  of  green  com  fodder  and  ooMtituentt  wh^n  out  at  d^ereni  stages  of 

maturity. 


! 

Date  of  cutting.  Stage  of  maturity. 


August  2 1  In  bloom 

Auj;nstl7 i  Inmilk 

AugiiHt  31 '  Koasting  ear  . 

{September  10 do 

September  24  . .    Mature 


Lbs. 

24,805 
27,830 
30,  250 
28,980 
30, 108 


Psret. 
85.25 
87.31 
82.56 
81.37 
69.75 


Dry      Crude     Ether 
matter,  protein,  extract. 


Lbs. 
3,658 
3,810 
5.274 
5.398 
9,100 


IjbS. 

Lbs. 

361 

98 

344 

65 

467 

103 

333 

133 

686 

224 

Nitro- 

gen- 

Crude 

Aih. 

free  ex- 

ilber. 

tract,  i 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb$. 

2.124 

807  j 

an 

2,200  ' 

957, 

244 

2,912 

1,499 

2» 

3,188 

1,466 

rs 

5.598 

2,282 

119 

The  work  of  other  stations  confirming  these  results  is  briefly 
described. 

Data  are  given  for  the  yield  and  composition  of  mixtures  of  oats  and 
peas,  oats  and  barley,  and  for  oats  and  barley  grown  alone.  The 
author  ranks  oats  and  peas  next  to  corn  as  a  forage  crop.  For  late 
forage  barley  is  recommended  instead  of  oats,  as  it  makes  a  better 
growth  in  late  summer.  A  table  shows  that  mixed  oats  and  -peas  are 
relatively  rich  in  protein  and  ash  as  compared  with  oats,  barley  and 
oats,  and  barley.  <^  Oats  and  peas  furnish  a  larger  percentage  of  ash 
than  any  of  the  other  forage  crops  grown  by  us." 

Samples  of  the  roots  and  tops  of  crimson,  red,  and  medium  clover  were 
taken  -November  2  and  the  nitrogen  determined.    The  results  follow: 

Amount  of  nitrogen  stored  up  by  different  varieties  of  clover. 


Variety. 


Nitrogen 
in  tops. 


Crimson  clover. . 

Red  clover 

Mammotb  clover 


Pounds. 

126.28 

63.11 

67.57 


«!.,««.«   '   Total  ni- 


Pounds.  PmiM^' 

30.66  ,  156.M 

40.25  \^^ 

78.39  145.* 
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The  clovers  wintered  well,  but  the  freezing  and  thawing  in  the 
spring  killed  nearly  all  of  the  crimson  clover.  It  had  proved  valuable 
for  late  fall  pasture  and  as  a  cover  crop. 

Some  remarks  are  made  on  Hungarian  grass,  millet,  sorghum,  teo- 
fdnte,  and  sachaline. 

Fertiliser  analyses  of  castor-bean  plants  O.  L.  Holteb  and 
J.  FiSLDS  (Oklahoma  Sta.  BuL  25,  pp.  7, 8).— The  authors  report  analy- 
ses with  reference  to  the  fertilizer  constituents  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  castor  bean,  as  follows : 

Fertilizer  analifsea  of  castor  bean. 


Water. 


In  dry  sabstanoe. 


Nitrogen. 


LcATeB,  small  branches,  and  frnit 

Junelft 

Jaly6 

July  31 

Septeinbei29 

ATsraf^ 

SUlkamd  roots: 

Jane  1» 

Juiye 

JnlySl 

September  29 

ATerage 

Beann 

Pods  ud  pod  at^ms 


I 


PereetiL 
81.06 
81.32 
80.40 
80.56 
80.85 

85.10 
83.96 
80.02 
78.00 
81.78 
4.40 
8.24 


PeroenL 
4.17 
8.88 
3.00 
8.20 
3.71 

1.28 
1.04 
.70 


8.82 
2.54 


Phoaphorici 


pnoi 
jld. 


Potash. 


Per  cent. 
1.14 
1.01 
.78 
.65 
.89 

.73 
.85 
.17 
.24 
.37 
1.43 
.11 


Percent. 
4.21 
8.94 
8.88 
2.67 
8.55 

8.62 
3.21 
2.56 
1.60 
2.77 
.69 
6.51 


Potato  cnltnre,  I.  P.  Egberts  and  L.  A.  Clinton  (New  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Bui.  130^  pp.  151-163). — Galture  experiments  were  made  in  1895 
and  1896  to  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  rendering  available  the  ferti- 
lizing materials  of  the  soil  and  to  note  the  effects  of  tillage  on  the  crop. 
Gultiyation  was  continued  until  there  was  danger  of  injuring  the  plants. 
The  plats  were  one-twentieth  of  an  acre  in  size  and  had  all  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  cultivation  and  rotation.  In  1895  the  same  thorough 
cultivation  was  given  all  plats  until  the  plants  showed  themselves 
above  ground,  after  which  some  plats  received  13  cultivations  and  the 
remaiDder  9  cultivations.  The  average  yield  for  13  cultivations  was 
337.6  bu.  and  for  9  cultivations  367.5  bu.  per  acre.  In  1896  the  experi- 
ment was  continued  on  a  larger  scale,  and  3,  6,  7,  and  11  cultivations 
were  given  to  various  groups  of  plats.  The  plats  receiving  7  cultiva- 
tions produced  the  largest  average  jrield — 343.1  bu.  per  acre.  Com- 
mercial fertilizers  gave  no  beneficial  results  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
moisture.  It  is  shown  that  with  a  soil  containing  little  more  than 
half  the  amount  of  potential  plant  food  ordinarily  contained  in  soil  a 
yield  was  secured  from  3  to  4  times  the  average  yield  of  the  State. 
Analyses  showed  that  4,008.8  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  11,329.8  lbs. 
of  potash  were  locked  up  in  the  gravel  of  a  surface  foot  of  1  acre  of 
land.  The  authors  consider  that  the  mineral  elements  were  made  more 
available  by  frequent  tillage. 

The  conservation  of  moisture  is  discussed.  The  plants  were  kept  in 
a  healthy  condition  by  spraying.    The  authors  conclude  that  sufficient 
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stored-up  plant  food  exist8  in  most  arable  soils,  and  that  by  making  it 
available  and  conserving  the  moisture  by  frequent  level  culture  the 
average  yield  for  the  State  can  be  largely  increased.  They  also  empha- 
size the  necessity  of  keeping  the  foliage  healthy. 

The  sugar  beat :  Coltore,  seed  developmenti  mannfjacture,  and 
8tati8tic8,  H.  W.  Wiley  ( V.  8.  Bept  Agr.y  Farmers^  Bui  52^  pp.  47).— 
The  theoretical  beet-sugar  belt  of  the  United  States — a  zone  of  vary- 
ing width,  through  the  center  of  which  passes  the  isothermal  line  of 
70^  F.  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August — is  shown  upon  a 
map.  Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  best  varieties  of  sugar 
beets  are  given. 

With  regard  to  moisture,  it  is  stated  that  the  best  soils  are  those  hav- 
ing good  drainage  and  good  capillarity.  Warm  autumnal  showers  induce 
a  new  growth,  thereby  diminishing  the  sugar  content  of  the  beet  crop. 

The  author  states  that  soils  which  produce  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
or  potatoes  will,  under  proper  cultivation,  produce  good  crops  of  sugar 
beets.  The  following  shows  the  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  ash  constitu- 
ents removed  by  1,000  lbs.  of  entire  plants: 

Fertilizing  oonttiiuenU  in  1,000  pounds  of  beets  and  beet  leaves. 
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As  the  leaves  contain  considerable  quantities  of  these  constituents, 
it  is  thought  best  to  leave  them  upon  the  field. 

Barnyard  manure  is  recommended  to  be  applied  one  or  two  seasons 
before  the  sugar  beets  are  grown,  as  fresh  applications  reduce  the  sugar 
content.  H  eavy  nitrogenous  manures  injure  the  quality  of  the  beet,  not 
so  much  by  decreasing  the  sugar  content  as  by  increasing  the  percentage 
of  nonsugars. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  in  rotation  is  considered  desirable,  and  a 
rotation  of  wheat,  beets,  clover  (one  crop  of  which  is  cut  for  hay  and 
the  second  crop  plowed  under),  and  potatoes  is  recommended. 

The  author  recommends  late  fall  plowing  at  least  9  in.  deep  and  snb- 
soiliug  to  the  depth  of  6  or  7  in.  more.  Thorough  surface  cultivatioQ 
should  be  given  before  planting,  which  should  be  done  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, as  early-planted  beets  give  a  larger  yield  and  a  higher  content  of 
sugar  than  late-planted  beets.  The  operations  of  planting,  cultivating, 
and  harvesting  are  described  in  detail  and  illustrations  given  of  suitable 
implements. 

An  estimate  is  made  of  the  cost  of  growing  beets  with  land  at  $75 
per  acre,  labor  at  (1  per  day,  and  the  distance  to  the  factory  not  more 
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than  3  miles.  On  this  basis  tbe  cost  per  acre  is  given  as  $59.50,  and 
the  retarn,  with  a  yield  of  15  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  at  $4.50  per  ton,  is 
given  at  $67.50. 

Several  estimates  by  other  persons  are  given  for  comparison. 

Seed  development — ^The  process  underlying  the  production  of  high- 
grade  beets  is  outlined.  The  "mothers"  or  plants  retained  for  seed 
should  be  smooth  and  regular  in  shape.  They  should  weigh  from  20  to 
24  oz.  and  be  selected  from  beets  of  the  best  quality.  The  leaves  are  to 
be  removed  without  injuring  the  neck  and  the  roots  ensiled  during  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  the  sugar  content  and  the  coefficient  of  purity  of 
each  root  having  a  specific  gravity  above  a  certain  point  are  determined, 
and  the  selected  beets  are  then  planted  and  a  record  kept  of  each  beet 
The  seed  produced  is  used  solely  for  the  production  of  the  seed  of  com- 
merce in  the  fourth  or  sixth  year  from  the  parent.  Experiments  indi- 
cate that  domestic  seed  is  better  than  foreign-grown  seed. 

Manufctcture. — ^The  process  of  beet-sugar  manufacture  is  described, 
and  illustrations  of  the  machinery  are  given.  In  view  of  the  elaborate 
process  and  costly  machinery,  the  author  discourages  the  idea  of  pro- 
ducing beet  sugar  on  the  farm,  but  points  out  the  advantages  of  coop- 
erative factories.  It  is  estimated  that  sugar  can  be  made  in  this  country 
at  a  cost  of  from  3  to  4  cts.  per  pound. 

Statistics. — ^Tables  show  the  increase  in  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
in  the  United  States,  the  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  in  vari- 
ous countries,  and  other  interesting  information  on  the  subject. 

Report  of  field  experiments  with  tobacco  in  Massachusetts, 
1893-*96,  C.  A.  GOESSMANN  (Massachusetts  Hatch  8ta.  Bui.  47^  pp. 
31). — Cooperative  fertilizer  experiments  were  carried  on  for  3  years 
at  Hatfield,  Agawam,  and  Westfleld,  Massachusetts.  Various  fertili- 
zer mixtures  were  used,  containing  in  all  cases  300  lbs.  of  potassium 
oxid,  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  60  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in 
available  forms.  One-fourth  of  the  nitrogen  was  in  the  form  of  nitrates 
of  soda  or  potash,  to  make  the  nitrogen  uniformly  available  during 
early  growth.  Ingredients  containing  chlorin  were  excluded  from  all 
fertilizers.  In  the  field  10  plats  were  fertilized  with  commercial  fertil- 
izers and  two  with  barnyard  manure. 

The  composition  is  given  of  the  fertilizing  materials  used. 

The  yearly  results  obtained  with  different  fields  are  tabulated,  and  a 
summary  of  the  whole  work  is  given.  The  yield,  quality  of  ash,  fire- 
holding  capacity,  and  the  rank  of  the  plats  is  reported. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  different  fertilizers  affected  the  quality  of  the 
crop  more  than  the  weight. 

Gotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  and  castor  pomace,  when  used  with 
sufficient  nitrate  of  soda  or  nitrate  of  potash  to  furnish  one-fourth  of 
the  nitrogen  needed,  proved  equally  good  as  sources  of  nitrogen  for 
tobacco.  Nitrate  of  soda,  used  with  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved  bone- 
black,  gave  better  results  tlian  nitrate  of  potash  under  similar  condi- 
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tions.  Gotton-seed  hall  ashes  and  high-grade  snlphate  of  potash 
proved  to  be  the  most  valuable  soarces  of  potash  in  these  experiments. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  when  used  with  an  alkaline  phosphate  or  with  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  magnesia,  gave  good  results. 

^'Any  attempt  at  classifying  the  various  fertilizers  used  with  refer- 
ence to  their  superior  fitness  can  not  be  otherwise  than  somewhat 
arbitrary."    The  author  makes  the  following  classification: 

First  class : 
Nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  hall  ashes,  castor  pomace. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  cotton-seed  hnll  ashes,  cotton-seed  meal. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  cotton-seed  hull  ashes,  cotton- seed  meal. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  carbonate  of  potash-magnesia,  phosphatic  slag. 

Second  class  : 
Nitrate  of  soda,  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  cotton-seed  meal,  dissolved  bone- 
black. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  linseed  meal,  dissolved  boueblack. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash,  castor  pomace,  dissolved  boneblack. 

Third  class : 
Nitrate  of  potash,  potash-magnesia  sulphate,  cotton-seed  meal,  dissolved  bone- 
black. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  potash-magnesia  sulphate,  castor  pomace,  dissolved  bbneblscL 

The  observations  with  barnyard  manure  are  considered  insuffident 
in  number  to  warrant  conclusions. 

Experiments  with  wheat,  1896-97,  G.  E.  Morrow  and  J.  H. 
Bone  {Oklahoma  8ta.  BuL  28^ pp.  8). — Experiments  were  conducted  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  time  and  rate  of  seeding  and  the  effect  of  sub- 
soiling.  A  comparison  of  64  varieties  was  made  on  83  plats.  Results 
are  given  in  tables. 

In  the  variety  tests  the  plats  (usually  one-fortieth  of  an  acre  in  size) 
were  sown  September  22  to  24,  at  the  rate  of  4  pecks  per  acre.  The 
average  yield  was  39.6  bu.  per  acre,  the  yields  ranging  from  19.5  bu.  to 
57  bu.  "The  varieties  giving  largest  yields  were  Fultz,  Red  Russian, 
Fulcaster,  Mealy,  Dietz  Longberry,  Sibley  Kew  Golden,  and  Oregon 
Swamp,  but  it  is  probable  other  things  influenced  the  yield  more  than 
did  the  variety." 

Wheat  was  sown  at  different  dates  from  September  15  to  November  16, 
and  at  the  rate  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  8  pecks  per  acre.  The  largest  yields 
were  obtained  from  the  first  sowing — September  15 — and  generally  the 
best  results  were  secured  from  sowing  at  the  rate  of  6  pecks  of  seed 
per  acre. 

A  trial  of  subsoiling  showed  only  a  small  effect  on  the  yield. 

Loss  by  exposure  of  com  stover  and  teosinte,  6.  L.  Holtbb 
and  J.  Fields  {Oklahoina  Sta.  Bui  25^  pp.  5,  4). — In  order  to  leani 
whether  exposure  to  sun,  rain,  and  wind  caused  a  loss  of  nud-itivs 
material  analyses  were  made  of  samples  of  corn  stover  and  teosinte 
from  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  shocks  which  had  stood  tn  the  open 
field  all  winter.    The  results  were  as  follows: 
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CompaHH4m  of  earn  atorer  and  teonntefrom  innde  and  outmde  ofikock. 


Water  in 

fresh  siib' 

stance. 

In  dry  sabstance. 

Protein. 

Nitrogen 

free 
extract 

«^t          Crude 
'»^     ;     fiber. 

Ash. 

Corn  ■tover: 

Ontfiide  of  shock 

PereerU. 
0.70 
10.36 

13.23 
12.41 

Percent. 
4.87 

7.87 

9.01 
13.25 

PSTMItt 

46.50 
44.46 

43.71 
42.81 

PereefU.    Percent 
0.05          40.34 
1.13          88.51 

1.34          88.30 
2.42          20.96 

Percent 
7  25 

Inside  of  lihock 

8  04 

Teesinte: 

Ootmde  of  shoek 

12.64 

Inside  of  shock 

11  56 

In  the  authors^  opinion^  fally  one- fourth  of  the  feeding  valae  of  corn 
stover  and  one-third  of  the  feeding  value  of  teosiute  is  lost  by  exposure. 

"This  loss  can  be  largely  prevented  by  stacking  the  fodders,  either  by 
plfMsiug  in  stacks  with  only  the  butts  of  the  stalks  exposed  or  by  placing 
in  long,  narrow  shocks  and  feeding  from  one  end.  By  this  method  the 
amount  of  fodder  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  weather  and  the  couse- 
qnent  loss  is  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

Report  of  the  agriculturist,  W.  G.  Latta  (Indiana  8ta.  Rpt.  1896, 
pp.  18-27). — ^This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  work  of  the  year,  with 
snmmarized  results  based  partly  on  previous  data. 

Oat  of  8  vibrieties  of  wheat  under  trial  for  1  to  13  years,  Michigan 
Amber,  Willett,  and  Velvet  Chaff  are  the  more  promising,  and  out  of 
27  varieties  of  oats  under  trial  1  to  8  years,  the  more  promising  sorts 
are  Black,  American  Banner,  White  Bussian,  and  Black  Prolific.  Sow- 
ing 7  pecks  of  wheat  per  acre  produced  a  higher  average  yield  for  12 
years  than  sowing  quantities  ranging  from  2  to  8  pecks.  Early  and  late 
sowing  of  wheat  under  trial  8  years  shows  that  September  18  to  20  is 
the  preferable  date.  The  growth  of  a  number  of  grasses  and  legumes 
is  described.  Lathyrus  ^ylvestris  is  ''  an  exceedingly  slow  grower  at  this 
station,"  and  is  not  considered  valuable  as  a  crop  in  rotation.  In 
lS83-'84  fresh  horse  manure  was  applied  to  alternate  plats,  amounting 
for  the  2  years  to  about  60  tons  per  acre.  Corn  has  been  continuously 
grown  on  these  plats  since  1880.  The  average  increased  yield  per  acre 
over  the  unmanured  plats  was  more  than  10  bu.  per  acre,  and  the 
increase  for  1806  was  3  bu.  per  acre,  showing  that  the  manure  was  still 
effective. 

Rotative  cropping  and  continuous  grain  growing  for  15  years  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  larger  crops  can  be  secured  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  better  conserved  by  judicious  rotations.  Light  applications 
of  manure  have  proved  more  profitable  than  heavy  application  s.  Tables 
give  the  yields  per  acre  of  corn  and  Kafir  corn  and  the  results  of 
cooperative  variety  tests.  Home-grown  varieties  of  corn  are  consid- 
ered more  satisfactory  than  those  from  other  localities. 

Preventizig  barley  from  sprouting  when  In  the  sheaf  (DeuiJandw.  Pre88€,S4 
iiS97)y  Ab.  6?,p.  608,  fig.  l),—k  description  of  a  method  of  placing  the  sheafs  to  insure 
rapid  drying  and  to  keep  the  heads  from  the  ground. 
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The  cost  of  growing  oom  (Amer.  Agr,  (middle  ed.),  60  {1897),  No,  11, pp,g4gfS4S).— 
A  calculation  based  on  the  records  kept  by  growers  in  eight  States. 

Cotton  cultuxB  in  the  United  States  (MULdeut  landw.  Ge8ell.,l£  (1897),Xo.  15, 
8uppl.,pp.8S-S8). 

The  manuring  of  cotton  (  U,  8,  Dept,  Agr,,  Farmert^  Bui,  48,  pp,  i^).— This  is  an 
abstract  of  an  article  in  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  33  (£.  S.  R.,  8, 
p.  686).  The  draft  of  the  cotton  plant  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  discussed  and 
the  results  of  experiments  on  the  manuring  of  cotton  conducted  at  a  number  of  the 
experiment  stations  are  given. 

The  e£fect  of  fog  and  evaporation  from  the  soil  upon  Egyptian  cotton,  Da\id 
{Ztschr,  Pftanzenkrank.,  7  {1897),  No.  3, pp.  143-149), 

The  composition  and  storing  of  hops  {Deut.  landw.  Pre— e,  24  (1897),  No,  64,  pp. 
680, 581),— An  article  discussing  the  various  fungus  diseases  which  attack  hops  when 
stored  and  the  methods  to  prevent  them.    The  composition  of  the  hop  is  given. 

Tests  of  forage  grasses,  G.  McCarthy  and  F.  E.  Emery  (North  Carolina  Sta,  RpU 
1896, pp.  37-54,  75-^,  figs.  18),— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  125  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8, 
p.  302). 

Some  new  forage,  fiber,  and  other  usefdl  plants,  G.  McCarthy  (North  CaroUma 
Sta,  Rpt.  1896, pp,  339-353,  figa.  5),— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  123  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8» 
p.  41). 

Field  notes  on  some  Nevada  grasses,  F.  H.  Hillman  (Nevada  Sta.  Bui  33, 
pp.  25). —Popular  descriptions  are  given  of  Oryzopsis  memhrafiacea,  O.  webberi,  SUpa 
epeciosa,  S.  comata,  S,  atricta,  S.  occidentalis,  Elymus  triOooides,  E,  titanion,  and  Fettuea 
microataohys. 

Observations  with  legominous  crops  at  Amherst,  C.  A.  Gobssmank  (Ma99acku- 
setts  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  189-189). — Experiments  were  oonducted  with  21  different 
legumes. 

Alfalfa  and  crimson  clover  suffered  severely  from  late  frosts  in  spring. 

Mixed  crops  of  peas^  vetch  and  horse  bean,  and  vetch  and  oats  or  barley  have  gen- 
erally given  good  returns. 

Soy  beans  yielded  large  crops  during  average  seasons.  Liberal  manoring  with 
nitrates  interfered  with  the  development  of  the  root  tubercles  on  well-ihfected  soil. 

Results  of  previous  work  along  this  line  have  been  given  in  a  former  report 
(E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  393). 

Field  experiments  on  leguminous  crops  in  rotation,  C.  A.  Gob88Maivn  (Massa- 
ohusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt,  1896,  pp:  172-177), — Since  1892  soy  beans  have  been  grown 
in  rotation  with  a  grain  crop  on  a  plat  of  land  without  nitrogenoos  fertiliier. 
The  results  indicate  that  the  introduction  of  the  leguminous  crop  into  the  rotation 
somewhat  reduced  the  difference  in  yield  between  the  plats  receiving  no  nitrogen 
and  those  receiving  it,  but  did  not  entirely  obliterate  it.  The  experiments  are  to  be 
continued;  lu/sdium  red  clover  being  substituted  for  soy  beans. 

Potatoes,  A.  W.  Sutton  (London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  4\Co.,  1895, 
pp.  44,  figs.  49).— A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 
reprinted  from  vol.  9,  part  3,  of  the  Journal  of  the  society. 

Irish  potatoes,  C.  L.  Newman  (Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  3-16),— A  reprint  of 
Bulletin  38  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  125). 

Sorghum  as  a  forage  crop,  T.  A.  Wiluams  (  U,  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Farmers*  Bui.  50, 
pp.  20,  fig.  1). — This  bulletin  gives  the  general  characteristics  and  origin  of  the 
sorghum  plant  and  describes  the  methods  of  culture  and  tlie  uses  for  forage.  Con- 
cerning the  value  of  sorghum  for  forage  the  author  siunmarizes  as  follows:  '' Sor- 
ghum may  be  used  for  soiling,  pasturage,  hay,  and  silage.  It  is  especially  valuable 
as  a  pasturage  for  lambs  and  hogs  and  as  a  summer  and  autumn  feed  for  dairj'  stock. 
Feed  sparingly  until  the  stock  become  accustomed  to  it. 

"The  best  quality  of  hay  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  sorghum  shortly  after  it 
begins  to  bloom.    When  used  for  soiling  cutting  may  be  profitably  begun  as  soon 
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as  the  heads  are  formed.  The  common  practice  is  to  cut  for  silage  when  the  seed 
is  in  the  'dongh.' 

'^  The  forage  contains  an  excess  of  fat-forming  substances  and  should  be  fed  in 
connection  with  foods  rich  in  muscle-making  materials.  The  seed  is  usually  fed 
with  the  stems  and  leaves.  Thrashed  seed  should  be  crushed  or  ground  and  mixed 
vith  wheat  bran,  oats,  or  other  nitrogenous  foods." 

Sugar  beets,  N.  E.  Wilson  {.Nevada  Sta,  Bui,  Si,  pp,  47).— This  bulletin  is  a 
review  of  the  beet  experiments  conducted  at  the  station  since  1891.  Part  of  this 
work  has  been  reported  in  previous  bulletins  (E.  S.  R.,  6, 411). 

Snorose  content  and  purity  of  the  several  varieties  harvested  at  different  dates 
from  August  27  to  October  29;  gain  or  loss  in  sucrose,  solids,  and  purity  between 
the  dates  of  harvesting;  a  summary  of  beet  analyses  made  at  the  station  from  1891 
to  1896;  and  daily  meteorological  conditions  during  the  harvesting  period  are  given 
in  tables. 

Culture  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  manufacture,  P.  Rauscbnt  (Jour.  Soc.  Agr, 
BrabanUHainaut,  1897,  No.  10). 

The  tobacco  industry  in  (Germany,  G.  Lbwinstbik  ( rolkswirthschafiliche  ZHU 
fragen,  18  (1897),  Noa.  6-7,  pp,  69).— The  development  of  the  industry  is  outlined  and 
the  varieties  of  tobacco  used  are  described. 

Barn-curing  tobacco  (Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  9  (1897),  No.  39,  p.  584). 

Field  experiments  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  P.  de  Caluwb  (Expoei  Cult.  Exper.  Jard. 
Gand,  1895-^96,  pp.  106,  pU,  8). — These  experiments  include  variety  and  fertilizer 
tests  with  rye,  wheat,  barley,  maize,  legumes,  chicory,  and  potatoes.  Fertilizer 
experiments  were  made  with  beets,  sugar  beets,  turnips,  and  grasses.  Several  experi- 
meDts  with  phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers  are  reported.  Meteorological 
observations  for  the  whole  year  are  given. 

In  the  experiments  with  oats  and  barley  the  seed  was  sorted  into  very  large,  large, 
and  small  grains.  The  difference  in  seed  had  no  effect  on  the  yield  of  Hanna  barley, 
bat  with  the  Chevalier  variety  the  small  seed  produced  the  most  grain.  With  oats 
the  very  large  soed  produced  a  little  the  largest  yields. 

Field  suid  other  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  (Mem.  BothatMied 
Expt$.,  1897,  pp.  111). — This  is  the  fifty-fourth  annual  memoranda  of  the  origin,  plan, 
and  results  of  the  experiments  conducted  on  the  farm  and  in  the  laboratory  at 
Rothamsted,  England,  being  a  report  to  the  Lawes  Agricultural  Trust  Committee. 

Bzperiments  on  pasture,  1896  (Agr.  Students'  Gaz,,  S  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  109-111).— 
Fertilizer  experiments  in  which  the  same  manures  have  been  applied  to  a  number  of 
the  plats  for  10  years  in  succession.    The  results  are  given  in  tables. 

Haying  tools  and  hay  making.  F.  £.  Emery  (Ar)ian%ae  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  68-74, 
fg*'  S4),—k  reprint  from  Bulletin  125  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  307). 

The  influence  of  the  proportion  of  fertilizing  elements  on  the  yield,  M.  J. 
Rauuk  (Ann.  Soc.  Agr.  Set.  et  Ind.  Lyon,  7.  $er.,  4  (1896),  pp.  80iS09). 

Rotations  and  seasons,  6.  Hruz^.  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  61  (1897),  II,  No.  84, pp.  808, 
809).— A,  popular  article  outlinkig  3  and  6  year  rotations. 

Manual  of  form  crops,  P.  dr  V uyst  (Manuel  dee  cultures  sp4eiales.  Paris :  0.  Doin, 
1897,pp.264,fig9.99). — A  practical  manual  treating  of  the  culture  of  root  crops,  cere- 
alt*,  and  forage  crops ;  the  methods  and  values  of  rotations,  and  the  preparation  of 
meadows.  The  author's  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  book  practical  and  \o  point 
oat  the  benefits  which  can  be  derived  from  the  application  of  theories  to  practice. 
With  this  end  in  view,  matters  of  a  purely  scientific  interest  have  been  avoided,  but 
the  discussion  of  each  subject  is  based  upon  the  opinions  and  numerous  experiences 
of  recognized  scientific  authorities,  including  the  author. 

The  subjects  of  manures  and  varieties  are  given  prominence,  as  they  are  considered 
the  most  important  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  For  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
students  especially,  the  subjects  are  treated  in  a  uniformly  methodical  manner. 
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Experiments  with  fertilizers  on  celery,  B.  M.  Dugoar  and  L.  H. 
Bailey  [New  TorJc  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  132,  pp.  221-230^  Jigs.  7).— This  is 
a  report  of  an  experiment  conducted  near  Rome,  Kew  York,  on  mack 
land  which  had  been  previoasly  a  half-wild  meadow  and  had  never 
received  fertilizers.  Fertilizers  were  spread  by  hand  in  small  ftirrows 
on  both  sides  of  rows  of  celery.  The  varieties  grown  were  (Golden 
Self-Blanching,  Kalamazoo,  and  White  Plume.  The  fertilizers  used 
were  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  dissolved  South  Carolina 
rock,  boneblack,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  a  combination  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock.  Several  rows 
of  plants  received  no  fertilizer.  The  number  of  rows  in  each  plat,  the 
weight  of  fertilizers  applied  to  each,  and  the  weight  of  6  average 
plants  in  each  are  reported.  Brief  notes  are  given  of  the  behavior  of 
the  plants  under  different  modes  of  treatment.  Plants  from  some  of  the 
plats  are  figured. 

The  results  of  this  test  are  summed  up  by  the  authors  as  follows: 
"All  these  records  show  that  wood  ashes  gave  the  best  results,  although 
a  combination  of  nitrate  of  soda,  South  Carolina  rock,  and  sulphate  of 
potash  promises  to  do  well.  Muriate  of  potash  excelled  the  sulphate. 
Nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  poor  returns.  The  check  (no  fertilizer) 
plats  were  not  worth  the  growing.^' 

Chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  and  of  an  average  plant  from  each  plat 
are  given  in  tabular  form.  Nitrates  were  found  in  appreciable  quanti- 
ties in  plants  fertilized  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  in  those  fertilized  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potasb,  and  South  Carolina  rock.  Phos- 
phoric acid  and  lime  were  fairly  constant  in  all  the  plants.  Potash  was 
the  most  variable  constituent.  With  one  marked  exception  a  greater 
percentage  of  potash  was  found  in  the  plants  fertilized  with  it  than  in 
those  not  so  fertilized.  In  some  samples  there  seemed  to  be  evidence 
that  potash  was  partially  replaced  by  soda.  The  soil  was  found  to 
show  no  acidity  and  to  contain  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen,  x>otasb, 
and  phosphoric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  was  in  a  very  available  con- 
dition, but  the  potash  was  practically  all  unavailable,  which  the  authors 
say  "seems  to  explain  the  excellent  results  which  were  obtained  from 
the  wood  ashes." 

Vegetables  old  and  new,  L.  R.  Taft,  H.  P.  Gladden,  and  M.  L. 
Dean  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui.  144^  pp.  209-244). — The  bulletin  gives  the 
results  of  tests  of  several  hundred  varieties  of  vegetables  in  1896.  The 
report  is  given  partly  in  the  form  of  brief  notes  of  varieties  and  partly 
in  tables  showing  such  data  as  yield,  average  weight,  time  of  blooming 
and  maturity,  etc.  Data  are  given  for  31  varieties  of  lettuce,  4  of  kale,  2 
of  kohlrabi,  40  of  cabbage,  31  of  bush  beans,  34  of  peas,  32  of  radishes, 
31  of  onions,  12  of  beets,  163  of  potatoes,  71  of  tomatoes,  10  of  squash, 
12  of  cucumbers,  and  32  of  sweet  corn. 
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In  some  cases  varieties  are  specially  recommended  as  follows:  Gab- 
bage:  Early  varieties — Saltzer  Lightning,  Wakefields,  Henderson  Early 
Summer,  Bloomsdale  Early  Market,  and  Early  Flat  Dutch;  medinm 
varieties — Succession,  All  Seasons,  Reynolds,  and  Early  Drumhead; 
winter  varieties — Drumheads,  Flat  Dutch,  and  Bock  Heads.  Bush 
Beans:  Valentine  Wax,  Keeney  Golden  Wax,  Cylinder  Black  Wax, 
Flageolet  Victoria,  Bed  Valentine,  Stringless  Green  Pod,  and  Dwarf 
Horticultural.  Badishes:  Long  Scarlet  Short  Top,  Bose  China,  White 
Vienna,  and  Yellow  Summer  Turnip.  Beets :  Egyptian,  Eclipse,  Bas- 
sano,  ShuU  Model  Blood  Turnip,  and  Long  Blood.  Potatoes :  Early 
varieties — Irish  Cobbler,  Early  Pride,  Early  Michigan,  Early  Norther, 
Early  Pinkeye,  Early  Walton,  Early  Woodbury,  and  Quick  Crop; 
medinm  early  varieties — Bose  Ko.9,  Early  Bell,  Good  News,  and  Acme; 
medinm  late  varieties — Livingston  Banner,  Country  Gentleman,  Wise 
Seedling,  Napoleon,  Lakeside  Champion,  Butland  Bose,  Inability,  Bural 
New  Yorker  No.  2,  Supplanter,  Troy  Seedling,  and  Vanguard;  late 
varieties — Enormous,  Champion,  Fottler  Peachblow,  Maggie  Murphy, 
Carman  No.  3,  Cayuga,  Great  Divide,  Hicks  22,  Hicks  101,  White  Man- 
hattan, White  Prize,  and  World's  Fair.  Tomatoes :  Vaughan  Earliest, 
Advance,  Buby,  Atlantic  Prize,  Acme,  Beauty,  Ignotum,  Perfection, 
Potato-leaf,  and  Optimus.  Cucumbers:  Bussian,  Cluster,  Commercial 
Pickle,  Green  Prolific,  White  Spine,  Long  Green,  Albino,  and  Eskimoso. 

The  peach  indiiBtry  in  Pennsylvania,  G.  C.  Butz  (Pennsylvania 
8ta.  Bui.  37jpp.  29,  figs.  14). — The  bulletin  deals  in  a  popular  way  with 
the  status  of  the  peach  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  the  factors  of  suc- 
cess and  failure  and  the  profits  in  peach  growing,  the  selection  of  soil 
and  location,  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  manuring  of  orchards,  the 
pruning  of  trees,  the  thinning,  picking,  and  marketing  of  fruit,  the 
selection  of  varieties,  and  the  diseases  and  enemies  of  the  peach.  The 
author  estimates  the  total  peach  area  of  the  State  at  11,000  acres, 
practically  confined  to  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  State,  and  very 
largely  concentrated  in  3  or  4  counties. 

Trees  on  exposed  hilltops  are  found  to  suffer  less  from  winterkilling 
than  those  in  protected  valleys,  probably  on  account  of  better  maturity 
of  the  wood  in  the  former  locations.  Disintegrated  sandstone  or  shale 
soil  is  found  to  be  best  suited  to  peaches.  The  usual  limit  of  profitable 
Ufe  of  an  orchard  is  given  as  about  12  years.  Pruning  so  as  to  form 
low,  spreading  heads  is  favored.  Thinning  the  fruit  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  borer  is  the  most  injurious  insect  enemy  of  the  peach. 
Gutting  it  out  with  a  knife  is  recommended. 

Notes  upon  plnms  for  western  New  York,  S.  D.  Willakd  and 
L.  H.  Bailey  {ISew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  131,  pp.  169-195,  figs.  12).— 
General  remarks,  L,  H.  Bailey. — The  following  types  of  plums  are  noted : 
European  {Prunus  damestica),  Myrobalan  (P.  cerasifera),  Japanese  (P. 
iriflara),  Apricot  (P.  simonii),  Americana  (P.  americana),  Wild  Goose 
(P.  hartulana)f  Chickasaw  (P.  angustifolia),  Sand  (P.  toatsoni),  Beach 
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(P.  maritima)^  and  Pacific  Ooast  (P.  subcordata).  The  paper  baa  to  do 
priucipally  with  the  European  and  Japanese  types.  The  former  are 
classified  loosely  into  4  groups — the  Damsons,  Green  Gages,  Large  Yel- 
low, and  Large  Colored  plums.  The  European  and  Japanese  types  are 
found  to  be  about  equally  hardy,  and  both  are  thought  to  be  self-fertile. 
The  American  types  are  much  hardier  than  either,  but  are  of  i)oorer 
quality  than  the  European  type.  The  Japanese  plums  are  valuable  for 
their  earliness,  firm  fruit,  vigor,  and  productiveness.  They  are  less 
liable  to  fungus  diseases  than  the  European  plpms. 

The  present  status  and  future  prospects  of  plum  culture  are  noted. 
Soils,  stocks,  planting  and  pruning,  insect  and  fungus  enemies,  and 
varieties  are  briefly  discussed. 

Varieties  of  plums  in  western  'Sew  York^  8.  D.  Willard. — This  is  a 
report  embodying  25  years'  experience  with  varieties  of  plums  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  about  70  varie- 
ties, a  number  of  which  are  illustrated. 

Report  of  the  horticaltural  department,  J.  Troop  (Indiana  Sta, 
Rpt.  1896,  pp.  44^8). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  19  varieties  of  cherries 
and  5  varieties  of  plums. 

Close  root  pruning. — Two  trees  each  of  standard  pear,  dwarf  i)ear, 
cherry,  prune,  peach,  and  quince  were  close  pruned,  all  but  an  inch  or 
two  of  the  roots  and  all  of  the  top  being  removed.  Two  trees  of  each 
were  pruned  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  trees  were  photographed 
before  planting  and  were  taken  up  and  photographed  after  the  season's 
growth.  The  author  says,  "The  result  of  this  experiment  showed  that 
the  peach  was  capable,  after  being  deprived  of  all  its  roots  and 
branches,  of  producing  a  magnificent  root  system  and  a  top  to  corre- 
spond. The  dwarf  pear,  the  standard  pear,  German  prune,  and  Early 
Richmond  cherry  came  next  in  order,  the  latter  making  very  little  root 
development  on  the  pruned  trees." 

Dendrolene  as  an  insecticide. — Dendrolene  is  reported  as  killing  peach 
and  apple  trees  when  applied  to  keep  out  borers.  The  trees  began 
dropping  their  leaves  in  about  3  months  after  the  application  of  the 
Dendrolene.  A  little  later  the  cambium  was  found  to  be  killed,  and 
in  5  months  from  the  time  the  application  was  made  most  of  the 
trees  were  dead.  Peach  trees  were  affected  worse  than  apple  trees 
and  young  trees  worse  than  old  ones. 

Bees  vs.  grapes. — A  test  was  made  to  determine  whether  honey  bees 
damaged  grapes  by  puncturing  the  skins  and  sucking  the  juice.  A 
colony  of  bees  was  placed  near  a  grapevine  and  both  vine  and  bees 
covered  with  mosquito  netting  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the 
bees  to  fly  about.  The  bees  were  kept  confined  for  3  weeks  till  the 
grapes  became  thoroughly  ripe.  The  grapes  were  uninjured  by  the 
bees.  On  the  outside  of  the  netting,  however,  wasps  were  observed  to 
cut  the  skins  and  suck  the  juice  of  the  grapes.  The  experiment  was 
reported  previously  in  American  Gardening  (E.  S.  B.,  8,  p.  601). 
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Prnit  teBt8*at  Sonth  Haven,  T.  T.  Lyon  {Michigan  8ta.  Bui.  143^  pp. 
165-207). — ^Tabulated  data  are  given  for  161  varieties  of  strawberries, 
60  raspberries,  31  blackberries,  23  currants,  20  gooseberries,  78  cherries, 
216  i)eache8, 143  grapes,  79  plnms,  44  pears,  102  apples,  and  11  quinces. 
The  tables  show  the  time  of  planting,  season  of  blooming,  x>ei'iod  of 
fruiting,  vigor  and  productiveness  of  plants,  quality  and  size  of  fruit, 
and  similar  data.  Brief  accounts  of  the  treatment  of  the  various  fruits 
and  descriptive  notes  on  varieties  accompany  the  tables  in  most  cases. 
In  some  instances  unfayorable  conditions  rendered  the  results  less 
Talaable  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 

In  regard  to  the  attacks  of  the  curculio  on  plums  and  peaches  the 
aathor  says:  ^'Experience  here  quite  clearly  indicates  the  wisdom  of 
planting  plums  and  peaches  adjacent  and  using  the  former  as  a  curculio 
trap."  Brief  notes  are  given  on  almonds,  chestnuts,  hazelnuts,  pecans, 
walnuts,  apricots,  mulberries,  nectarines,  asparagus,  and  rhubarb. 

The  Loganberry,  L.  F.  Kinney  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  But.  45^  pp. 
67-83,  figs.  8). — Historical  notes  are  given  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Loganberry,  together  with  a  sketch  of  its  origin  furnished  by  Judge 
Logan,  of  California.  Methods  of  growing  and  propagating  the  berry 
are  discussed  and  illustrated.    The  fruit,  flowers,  and  plant  are  figured. 

The  fruit  ripens  in  Bhode  Island  about  with  the  raspberry.  It  is 
found  to  be  not  highly  flavored  when  eaten  fresh,  but  to  excel  both 
blackberry  and  raspberry  as  a  sauce  when  cooked.  The  plant  is 
propagated  naturally  and  most  readily  by  stolons,  though  somewhat 
leas  readily  so  than  black  raspberries.  It  may  be  also  grown  from  hard- 
wood cuttings.  Plants  grown  from  seed  retain  the  general  character  of 
the  parent  plant,  but  as  a  rule  produce  very  inferior  fruit. 

Strawbemes  nnder  glass,  0.  E.  Hunn  and  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  TorJc 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  134^  pp.  263-268,  pi.  1). — Strawberry  plants  were  started 
in  2i-iu.  xK)ts,  plunged  under  runners  in  the  field  during  July  and 
August  In  about  2  weeks  after  starting  they  were  transferred  to  4  in. 
pots  and  placed  in  cold  frames,  which  were  without  glass  until  very 
cold  weather.  The  plants  were  again  shifted  to  5-in.  pots  and  finally  to 
6-in.  ones. 

Toward  the  last  of  December  450  pots  were  taken  to  a  cool  house 
(temperature  40  to  45<^  at  night).  The  plants  began  blossoming  about 
February  1,  and  about  a  week  later  were  transferred  to  a  warm  house 
(65^  at  night).  The  first  picking  was  made  March  11.  Bipening  con- 
tinued for  10  days.  The  flowers  were  hand  pollinated  every  pleasant 
day.  Liquid  manure  was  applied  to  the  plants  twice  a  week  from  the 
time  the  berries  were  well  set  until  they  were  about  full-grown.  For 
holding  berries  up  from  the  earth  and  pots,  small  pieces  of  fine  wire 
screen  were  found  to  be  better  than  cork  dust  or  sphagnum  moss. 

Two  other  lots  of  plants  were  taken  into  the  house  later  in  the  winter 
and  received  essentially  the  same  treatment  as  the  first  lot.  The  first 
lot  was  composed  principally  of  Beder  Wood,  the  second  and  third  lots 
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of  Sharpless,  Van  Deman,  Beder  Wood,  and  Hunn.  Beder  Wood  gave 
the  best  results.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  perfect  flowered,  early, 
and  having  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  foliage.  Its  disadvantage 
is  the  light  color  of  its  berries.  The  Beder  Wood  of  the  flrst  lot  aver- 
aged 6  berries  per  plant.    From  8  to  12  plants  yielded  a  quart  of  frait 

The  prices  and  demand  for  winter-grown  strawberries  are  noted 
The  authors  recommend  starting  with  very  strong  plants  which  have 
been  kept  growing  vigorously  and  which  are  free  from  insects  and 
fungus  diseases,  the  use  of  early,  perfect-flowered  varieties,  devoting 
an  entire  house  to  the  crop,  growing  plants  near  the  glass,  hand-polli- 
nation in  dull  weather,  liberal  use  of  liquid  manure  after  the  berries 
have  set,  and  keeping  the  fruit  from  wet  surfaces. 

Small  fruit  trials  at  the  college,  L.  B.  Taft  and  H.  P.  Gladden 
(Michigan  8i-a.  BuL  142^  pp.  149-163). — Tabular  data  are  given  compar- 
ing the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  plants,  the  size,  form,  color,  quality, 
and  firmness  of  fruit,  and  the  date  of  blooming  and  ripening  of  126 
varieties  of  strawberries.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  29  varieties 
which  fruited  for  the  flrst  time  at  the  college  in  1896,  and  on  20  new 
varieties  of  1895.  The  yield  of  the  perfect-flowering  varieties  was  much 
smaller  than  of  imperfect  ones.  The  authors  believe  the  difierence  to 
be  due  to  the  weakening  effect  of  pollen  production. 

Similar  tabular  data  are  given  on  23  varieties  of  black  and  hybrid 
raspberries  and  17  varieties  of  red  raspberries.  Descriptive  notes  are 
given  on  22  varieties  of  black  and  hybrid  raspberries,  13  red  raspberries, 
3  blackberries,  1  dewberry,  18  grapes,  and  the  Mayberry,  Loganberry, 
wineberry,  and  strawberry- raspberry. 

Wind-breaks,  F.  W.  Card  (Nebraska  8ta.  Bui  48y pp.  69-96 j  figs.  3j 
pis.  2). — The  bulletin  treats  of  wind-breaks  in  relation  to  fruit  produc- 
tion, giving  the  results  of  experiments  at  the  station  and  a  summary  of 
the  views  of  fruit  growers  on  the  subject. 

Circulars  were  sent  to  fruit  growers  throughout  Nebraska  and  in 
other  States,  requesting  their  observations  and  opinions  on  matters 
relating  to  the  effect  of  windbreaks  on  fruit  production.  The  replies 
indicate  that,  while  there  are  some  objections  to  the  use  of  wind-breaks, 
their  advantages  entirely  outweigh  their  disadvantages.  The  most 
prominent  beneficial  tendencies  of  wind-breaks  on  the  western  plains 
are  to  conserve  moisture  during  the  growing  season  by  checking  the 
evaporation  from  soil  and  plants,  to  protect  plants  from  occasional  hot 
winds,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of  fruit  from  windfalls.  A  beneficial 
effect  of  less  importance  in  the  West  is  the  tendency  to  hold  snow  in 
place.  A  disadvantage  of  wind-breaks  is  the  favorable  conditions  they 
sometimes  afford  to  the  development  of  plant  diseases,  especially  apple 
blight  in  the  West  and  grape  diseases  in  the  East.  Wind-breaks  may 
also  in  rare  instances  either  prevent  or  induce  frost.  The  proteiition 
wind-breaks  give  to  insects  and  birds  is  sometimes  detrimental  and 
sometimes  beneficial. 
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Observatioiis  at  the  station  were  made  on  the  effect  of  wind-breaks  in 
checking  evaporation  of  moisture.  The  relative  evaporation  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  wind-breaks  was  fonnd  indirectly  by  determining 
the  percentage  of  water  retained  in  the  soil  at  those  places.  Determi- 
nations of  the  water  content  of  the  soil  at  various  points  north  and 
south  of  osage  orange  hedges^  which  were  about  5  ft.  high  and  rather 
thin,  gave  no  definite  results.  Determinations  of  soil  moisture  at  inter- 
vals of  2  rods  for  a  distance  of  15  rods  north  of  a  belt  of  15  rows  of 
forest  trees  from  4  to  8  ft.  apart  and  20  to  30  ft.  high  showed  a  decrease 
in  the  iiercentage  of  water  as  the  distance  from  the  trees  increased. 
This  decrease  was  noticeable  for  about  10  rods,  there  being  no  marked 
variation  beyond  that.    The  results  are  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 

The  evaporation  of  water  as  influenced  by  wind-breaks  was  observed 
directly  by  means  of  evaporometers,  one  being  placed  3  rods  north, 
one  12  rods  north,  and  one  20  rods  south  of  a  belt  of  22  rows  of  trees 
from  4  to  8  ft.  apart  and  25  to  40  ft.  high.  The  evaporation  was  meas- 
ured continuously  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. The  effect  of  the  wind-break  in  checking  evaporation  is  shown 
graphically  by  means  of  diagrams.  The  relative  quantities  of  water 
evaporated  in  the  three  positions  named  are  given  for  the  whole  period, 
for  the  aggregate  of  periods  when  the  wind  was  northerly,  when  it 
was  southerly,  and  when  it  was  easterly,  westerly,  and  unrecorded, 
and  for  special  periods  when  there  was  a  strong  south  wind  combined 
with  low  relative  humidity.  In  the  following  table  these  data  are 
brought  together: 

Relative  evaporatton  at  different  positions  with  reference  to  a  wind-break. 


! 

I  During 
Poeitioo  of  evaporome-     whole 
ter  with  reference  to       period 
wind-break.  I     (two 

,  months). 


Durine  periods  when 
iniKl  was— 


SOrodssoath I  100  < 

Urod«  north 91 

Srmls  north '  71 


During  special  periods  with  strong 
south  wind  and  low  relative  humidity 


South-  August 3,  .,f  ^£';^,K 
erly.       12*^rs.     ^--^^"^^ 


100 
83 
55 

100 
67 
20 

100 
82 
37 


August 

27  and  28, 

29hr8.    I 


100 
83 
38 


Septem- 
ber 7, 
10  hrs. 


100 
72 
47 


Measurements  of  the  height  of  millet  in  the  field  north  of  the  wind- 
break above  noted  were  made  September  7.  The  results  are  given  in  a 
diagram.  The  author  says:  "The  trees  affected  the  millet  injuriously 
for  about  2  rods.  For  the  next  3  rods  it  was  very  large.  From  6  rods 
to  15  rods  north  of  the  wind-break  there  was  a  marked  and  uniform 
decrease  in  height." 

Observations  are  also  reported  on  the  greater  abundance  of  dew  near 
the  wind-break  than  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Report  of  the  horticalturist,  S.  M.  Emeby  {MonUina  Sta.  BuL 
12,  pp,  73-93). — General  remarks  are  made  on  the  work  of  the  horticul- 
tural department  of  the  station.    Lists  are  given  showing  the  number 
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of  trees  of  the  different  varieties  of  apples,  crab  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
plutus,  prunes,  and  apricots  set  oat  at  the  station  in  1895  and  1896,  the 
number  now.  living,  and  the  number  dead. 

Strawberry  culture. — A  description  is  given  of  experimental  plats  for 
strawberry  culture.  The  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  variety 
tests  are  noted.  The  results  of  a  test  of  58  varieties  of  strawberries 
are  tabulated,  showing  date  of  blooming  and  ripening  and  yield  of 
fruit.  A  table  is  also  given  comparing  the  yield  of  19  varieties  which 
averaged  above  one-half  pound  of  fruit  per  plant.  A  brief  note  is 
given  on  the  behavior  of  each  variety  tested. 

Chrysanthemums  in  1896,  L.  H.  Bailey  and  W.  Miller  {New 
York  Cornell  8ta,  Bui.  136,  pp.  300-320,  figs.  7).— General  remarks  are 
made  upon  the  province  of  the  station  in  testing  varieties,  exhibitiDg 
flowers,  and  the  like.  The  station  takes  the  position  that  the  real 
measure  of  a  variety  is  '<  the  composite  character  which  the  whole 
patch  gives  under  good  care,"  rather  than  the  peculiar  character  of  a 
single  bloom  selected  from  a  large  number  of  plants  given  the  utmost 
care  and  forcing.  Some  of  the  present  tendencies  and  needs  in  the 
development  of  varieties  are  pointed  out 

A  few  hints  are  given  to  home  growers  of  chrysanthemums.  Col- 
tural  and  varietal  notes  are  given  on  the  tests  of  1896.  Among  the 
introductions  of  1896  the  greatest  advances  in  form  were  made  in  the 
whites.  No  true  pink  flowers  have  been  obtained  in  chrysanthemums. 
The  intensity  of  color  in  the  so-called  pinks  is  thought  to  be  dependent 
upon  little-understood  conditions,  including  individual  vigor  of  the 
stock,  time  of  rooting  the  cuttings,  kind  and  quantity  of  food  supply, 
and  shading.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  24  varieties  which  seem 
to  have  special  merit.  Lists  of  varieties  that  proved  unsatisfactory  in 
the  test  are  also  given.    A  number  of  varieties  are  illustrated. 

A  talk  about  dahlias,  W.  Miller  (New  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  128, 
pp.  99-136,  figs.  9). — A  brief  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  dahlia  is 
given,  together  with  suggestions  as  to  lines  for  future  improvement 
The  author  believes  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  color  and  not 
enough  to  form.  The  several  hundred  varieties  produced  in  the  first 
80  or  90  years  of  dahlia  culture  were  all  color  modifications  of  one  type 
of  flower.  The  form  of  the  flower  has  been  only  recently  modified,  to 
present  more  freedom  and  grace.  The  author  suggests  that  the  dahlia 
should  be  developed  along  the  same  lines  as  the  chrysanthemum  has 
been,  that  the  season  of  bloom  should  be  lengthened,  etc. 

Methods  of  culture  and  propagation  are  considered.  A  test  at  the 
station  in  1896  included  354  varieties.  Brief  notes  are  given  on  40  of 
these,  which  are  recommended  on  the  basis  of  1  year's  behavior. 

A  second  accomit  of  s'weet  peas,  A.  P.  Wyman  and  M.  G.  Kajks 
(Nei€  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  127,  pp.  63-95,  fi^s.  ^).-r-The  letter  of  trans- 
mittal by  L.  H.  Bailey  includes  a  graphic  representation  by  W.  T. 
Hutchins  of  the  probable  evolution  of  the  modern  varieties  of  sweet 
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peas,  remarks  by  W.  C.  Bohnert  on  his  efforts  to  breed  new  varieties 
by  crossing,  and  a  note  on  2  tests  of  forcing  sweet  peas. 

Thebolletin  contains  original  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  vari- 
eties of  sweet  peas  grown  at  the  station  in  1896;  a  discussion  of  form, 
size,  substance,  and  color  of  blossoms,  and  of  classification  of  varieties; 
iinmerical  notes  in  tabular  form  on  the  varieties  tested,  including  sea- 
son of  blossoming,  height  of  plant,  length  of  stem,  quantity  of  bloom, 
size,  substance,  and  production  of  seed.  Lists  are  given  of  the  varie- 
ties which  in  the  authors'  opinion  are  most  attractive. 

SuggestlonB  for  chicozy  culture,  T.L.  Lyon  {Nebraska  Sia.  Bui.  49,  pp.  99-104).— 
A  popnlar  bulletin  giving  directions  for  chicory  growing.  Soil,  manuring,  plowing, 
preparing  the  seed  bed,  planting,  thinning,  harvesting,  and  the  like  are  discussed. 

Garden  crops,  C.  P.  Fox  {Idaho  Sta.  Bui.  10,  pp.  SO-lSl,figs.  6^).— The  following 
vegetables  and  herbs  are  considered :  Asparagus,  beans,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  col- 
lards,  kohl-rabi,  sea  kale,  rape,  cress,  chicory,  spinach,  sorrel,  dandelion,  kale,  mus- 
tard, lettuce,  endive,  celery,  rhubarb,  globe  artichokes,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  beets, 
carrots,  horse-radish,  parsnips,  parsley,  potatoes,  radishes,  salsify,  turnips,  okru, 
onions,  leeks,  peppers,  sweet  com,  cucumbers,  watermelons,  muskmelons,  gourds, 
sqnash,  pumpkins,  tomatoes,  eggplant,  anise,  caraway,  coriander,  and  sage.  Most 
of  the  above  vogetaltles  are  described  and  illustrated.  Directions  for  their  culture 
and  receipts  for  cooking  them  are  given,  and  the  varieties  of  each  found  best  suited 
to  Idaho  are  noted.  In  some  cases  tables  are  given  comparing  the  yield  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  tested. 

The  home  vegetable  garden,  W.  S.  Massby  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp. 
379^25,  figs.  5).—A  reprint  from  Bulletin  132  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  50). 

How  togroipv  muahrooms,  W.  Falconer  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers^  Bui.  63,  pp.  19, 
figs.  14). — Popular  directions  for  mushroom  culture.  The  following  points  are  con- 
sidered: Places  for  growing  mushrooms ;  preparation  of  beds ;  temperature ;  spawn ; 
gathering,  sorting,  and  packing  the  crop;  insect  enemies,  diseases,  etc. 

Concerning  trufflee  with  reference  to  their  occurrence  in  Switzerland,  £. 
Fischer  {Mitt,  naiurf.  Gesell.  Bern,  1896,  pp.  8,  9), 

Concerning  the  Tuberaceae  and  Qaateromycetea.  £.  Fischer  {Mitt,  naiurf. 
Gesell.  Bern,  1896,  p.  12). 

Experiments  -with  fertilizers  on  garden  crops,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {Massachusetts 
Hatch  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  196-201).— k  continuation  of  experiments  previously 
reported  (£.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  406)  and  reprinted  in  this  report.  Notes  and  tabular  state- 
ments of  the  yiebl  for  1896  are  given. 

Compilation  of  analyses  of  fruits  and  garden  crops,  H.  D.  Haskins  (Massachu^ 
tHU  Hatch  Sta.  Bpt,  1896,  pp.  242-248)  —The  dtLtSk  compiled  from  Wolff's  tables  and 
from  analyses  made  at  the  station  are  stated  in  parts  per  1,000  with  a  calculation  of 
the  ratio  between  phosphoric  acid  (taken  as  1),  potash,  and  nitrogen. 

Olive  culture  in  Russia,  P.  Y.  Masalski  {Selsk.  Khoz.  Lyesov.,  182  {1896),  pp.  911- 
925). — Olive  plantations  are  scattered  throughout  Transcaucasia  and  Crimea.  The 
climate  of  southeastern  and  southwestern  Transcaucasia  and  southern  Crimea  is  espe- 
cially favorable  to  olive  growing.  The  industry  is  not  important,  however,  except 
hi  the  Artvin  district  in  Transcaucasia,  and  even  there  it  is  not  highly  developed. 

Pruit  growingin  Canada,  J.  Craig  ( Ottawa  Naturalist,  11  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  73-91).— 
The  evolution  of  fruits  and  fruit  culture  and  some  of  the  factors  contributing  to  it 
are  briefly  discussed.  The  history  and  present  status  of  fruit  growing  in  each  of 
the  7  frait  districts  into  which  the  author  divides  Canada  are  noted. 

Old  fruit  trees  and  what  to  do  with  them.  W.  C.  Grasby  {Gard. and  Field, 23, 
No.  2, pp. 26-28, figs.  7). — The  article  discusses  the  rejuvenation  of  old  fruit  trees. 
8563— ifo.  4 5 
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The  blackberrieB  of  Saxony,  O.  Gelert  (Ahhnndl.  hot  VereinSy  Brandeiibur^,  38^ 
pp.  106-llS;  aha.  in  Bet,  Cenihl,  ?0  (1897\  No.  ll-lS,p.  S7S). 

Fertilizers  and  fruita  G.  W.  Shaw  (Pacific  Bural  Press,  54  (1897),  No.  7,  p.  101; 
Pacific  Tree  and  Vine,  14  (1897),  No.  17,  p.  5S). 

Bortlcultural  ezperimenta  at  Southern  Pines,  1895  (Nifrih  Carolina  SUl  Rpi. 
1896,  pp.  159-201,  figs,  24).— k  reprint  of  Bulletin  129  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  8, 
p.  693). 

Report  of  the  hortioulturist,  J.  T.  Stinson  (Arlcansas  8ta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  75-105).— 
A  reprint  from  Bulletin  43  of  the  statiou  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  889). 

Hardy  shmbs,  C.  J.  Dawson  (Florists*  Exchange,  9  (1897),  No.  34,  p.  757).— Paper 
read  hefore  the  Society  of  American  Florists. 

Aspemlas,  Vilmorin-Andrieux  (Belg,  Rort.  et  Agr.,  9  (1897),  No.  16,  pp.  209, SIO, 
figs.  2). — Asperula  odoraia  and  A.  azurea  are  described,  illustrated,  and  their  orna- 
mental qualities  are  pointed  out. 

The  coryanthes  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  22  (1897),  No.  551,  pp.  SO,  31,  figs.S).— 
Remarks  on  insect  pollination  of  Coryantkes  maorantha  and  notes  on  other  species  of 
these  orchids. 

EucaljTptus,  8.  MOTTET  (Bev.  Hort.,  69  (1897),  No.  16,  pp.  370-374,  figs.  6).- 
Descriptions  of  17  species  and  illustrations  of  6  species. 

Hardy  lady  slippers  (Gard.  Illus.,  19  (1897),  No.  959,  pp.  300-302,  figs.  5).— Notes 
on  a  number  of  species  of  orchids. 

Hybrid  cinerarias,  R.  I.  Lynch  (Garden,  52,  No.  1339,  p.  43,  pi.  l.fig.  1). 

Indigenous  roses  of  Sarthe,  M.  Gentil  (Bui.  8oo.  Agr.  Soi.  Arts  Sarihe,  3.  ser.,  S8 
(1897),  No.  1,  pp.  15-119). 

Rose  talk  (Florida  Agr.,  24,  No.  30,  p.  471). — Popular  article  on  culture  and 
varieties  of  the  rose. 

Sweet-pea  novelties  of  1897,  S.  A.  Hamilton  (Florists'  Exchange,  9  (1897),No.S(}, 
pp.  677, 678,  fig.  1;  Amer.  Gard.,  18  (1897),  No.  136,  pp.  534,  555).— Notes  on  43  varieties. 

The  early  histozy  of  sweet  peas,  S.  B.  Dicks  (Florists'  Exchange,  9  {1897),  No,  S9, 
pp.  659-661,  figs.  5). 

Starworts,  W.  Don  (Gard.  Illus.,  19  (1897),  No.  957,  pp.  269,  270,  fig.  1). 

Progress  in  Stroptocarpus  (Jour.  Hort.,  49  (1897),  No.  2550,  pp.  141,  142,  fig.  /).— 
An  account  of  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  Streptocarpns. 

Tillandsia  grandis,  E.  Andr^  (Bev.  Hort.,  69  (1897),  No.  15,  pp.  345,  346,  fig.  /). 

Vandas  (Gard.  Illus.,  19  (1897),  No.  957,  pp.  277, 278,  fig.  i).— Descriptive  notes  on 
several  species  of  these  orchids. 


DISEASES  OF  PLAKTS. 

Two  destructive  celery  blights,  B.  M.  Duggar  {New  YorJc  Cor- 
nell 8ta.  BuL  132,  pp.  201-220,  figs.  15).— The  bulletin  gives  a  general 
sammary  of  the  knowledge  of  these  diseases  and  a  special  discassion 
of  storage  cellars  and  the  prevalence  of  disease  in  them.  Early  cel«ry 
blight,  Cercospora  apiij  and  late  celery  blight,  Sepioria  petro%eli%i 
apiij  are  described  and  illustrated,  and  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
caused  by  them  is  noted.  Artificial  cultures  of  the  fungi  were  made  on 
agar  and  sterilized  bean  stems.  The  cultures  indicate  that  the  fungi- 
are  not  pleomorphic  forms  of  the  same  species,  as  has  been  suggested. 

In  the  experience  of  the  author  hot  weather  tends  to  increase  the 
prevalence  of  the  early  blight^  but  moisture  does  not  necessarQy  check 
it,  as  is  held  by  some  writers.  A  summary  is  given  of  the  results  of 
experiments  by  other  workers  on  the  value  of  various  fungicides.    An 
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experiment  was  made  at  the  station  with  ammoniacal  oopper  carbonate 
solution  and  snlphar  on  badly  diseased  plants.  The  applications  were 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  August  16  the  rows  dusted  with  sul- 
phur were  somewhat  improved  and  those  sprayed  with  the  copper 
Gom pound  showed  marked  improvement.  A  second  application  was 
made  but  a  heavy  rain  prevented  any  results  being  obtained. 

The  late  blight,  unlike  the  early,  does  not  disappear  with  cool 
weather,  but  continues  in  the  field  until  the  plants  are  lifted  and  then 
extends  its  injuries  to  the  storage  cellar.  The  author  gives  the  results 
of  observations  made  by  himself  on  the  blight  in  storage  houses  in 
several  localities.  The  disease  at  first  affects  the  plants  as  in  severe 
cases  in  the  field;  the  outer  green  leaves  wilt  and  soon  the  fungus 
spreads  to  the  younger  blanched  leaves,  wilting  and  discoloring  them. 
No  fungicides  were  tried,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  disease  and  the 
conditions  affecting  its  development  the  author  recommends  certain 
remedies.  The  plants  in  the  field  should  be  sprayed  regularly  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  the  disease.  The  badly  affected  leaves  should 
be  removed  and  the  leafy  jiortions  of  the  plant  might  be  dipped  in  a 
weak  solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  before  storing  the  crop. 
As  preventive  measures,  the  storage  cellar  should  be  kept  but  little 
above  freezing  temperature,  free  from  excessive  moisture,  and  given 
good  ventilation. 

Bemarks  are  made  upon  the  construction  of  storage  houses  with 
reference  to  checking  the  disease.  A  bibliography  of  the  celery  blights 
KB  appended. 

A  disease  of  currant  canes.  E.  J.  DuftAND  {New  York  Oomell  8ta. 
Bui  125y  pp.  23-38j  figs.  i6).— The  bulletin  treats  of  the  general  and 
botanical  characteristics  of  the  disease  and  of  its  remedies.  The  dis- 
ease is  reported  to  manifest  itself  in  a  wilting  of  the  leaves,  which  turn 
yellow  and  fall  off,  and  a  premature  coloration  of  the  fruits,  which 
shrivel  and  fall  away  with  the  leaves.  The  denuded  canes  then  die 
rapidly.  Cuttings  from  apparently  healthy  canes  on  a  diseased  plant 
made  an  unusually  slow  growth.  The  author  gives  the  history  of  the 
fungus  Tubercularia  vulgaris  and  its  occurrence  as  a  parasite,  and 
describes  his  study  of  it  and  the  results  obtained.  Cultures  were 
made  of  Tubereularia  vulgaris,  Nectria  cinnabarina^  and  Pleonectria 
beroUnensiSy  3  distinct  fungi  found  on  diseased  canes.  The  mycelium 
of  Tubercularia  vulgaris  spreads  abundantly  through  the  currant  stem 
and  is  destructive  to  the  plant.  Nectria  cinnabarina  is  known  to  be 
connects  with  Tubercularia  vulgaris,  but  experiments  by  the  author 
*8eem  to  prove  that  Pleonectria  beroliuensis  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  Tubercularia  vulgaris. 

"The  only  positive  remedy  that  can  be  suggested  is  the  removal  of 
the  whole  plant  as  soon  as  the  disease  begins  to  be  manifested  in  the 
yellow  foliage  and  prematurely  colored  fruits.  The  diseased  plants 
should  be  burned,  as  the  sx)ores  and  conidia  may  be  produced  in  abun- 
dance on  dead  plants  and  the  trouble  communicated  to  living  bushes." 
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Scab  of  potatoes,  W.  P.  Brooks  {Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt 
1896 J  pp.  44, 45). — The  author  condacted  a  series  of  experiments  to  test 
the  value  of  sulphur  for  the  prevention  of  potato  scab.  One-half  the 
seed  requited  for  the  planting  of  a  plat  was  treated  with  corrosive 
sublimate  solution  in  the  usual  way.  Then  240  hills  of  treated  and 
untreated  seed  were  planted.  In  the  furrows  of  half  of  these  sulphur 
at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre  was  scattered  at  the  time  of  planting. 
The  yields  from  the  different  lots  of  treated  and  untreated  seed  are 
tabulated,  and  the  author  draws  from  the  iigures  given  the  conclusion 
that  ^Hhe  use  of  sulphur  in  the  drill  appears  to  have  been  absolntely 
without  effect.  The  -table  indicates  that  even  when  seed  is  planted 
in  infected  laud  the  treatment  with  corrosive  sublimate  is  somewhat 
beneficial." 

Report  of  the  horticaltaristy  S.  T.  Maynard  {Massachusetts  Hatch 
Sta.  Rpt.  1H96,  pp.  53-56). — A  brief  rcfjort  is  given  on  the  use  of  insecti- 
cides and  fungicides.  The  most  common  insecticides  used  were  Paris 
green,  kerosene  emulsion,  hellebore,  and  pyrethrum.  In  the  greenhouses 
lemon  oil  was  used  very  satisfactorily  in  keeping  down  scale  insects 
and  mealy  bugs.  The  fungicides  used  were  copper  sulphate  solutions, 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate. 

A  report  is  made  upon  dry  Bordeaux  mixture,  many  samples  of  which 
were  carefully  tested,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  determined  from  one  season's 
trial,  the  author  thinks  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  (1)  the  material  was  not  in  a  sufficiently  fine  oondition; 
(2)  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  adhere  for  any  length  of  time  to  the  foli- 
age, even  when  applied  to  a  wet  surface,  and  (3)  there  was  a  great 
waste  of  material. 

A  steam  spraying  outfit  is  briefly  described  and  recommended  where 
sufficient  work  could  be  found  for  such  an  equipment.  It  is  suggested 
that  a  steam  engine  suitable  for  this  work  could  be  fitted  with  a  fly 
wheel,  and  could  be  used  when  not  needed  for  spraying  for  cutting 
wood,  corn  fodder  or  silage,  grinding  grain,  etc. 

A  brief  preliminary  report  is  given  on  367  different  lots  of  veg- 
etable seed  which  were  tested  during  the  past  year.  With  a  few  excep- 
tions the  vitality  of  the  seed  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.  A  complete 
report  of  the  work  of  the  season's  testing  will  be  presented  later. 

Fungiroid,  W.  P.  Brooks  {Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp. 
43,  44). — A  report  is  given  upon  the  use  of  fungiroid  alone  and  in  com- 
bination with  Paris  green  for  the  prevention  of  potato  blight.  The 
fungiroid  and  Paris  green  mixture  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  2  lbs.  per 
acre  on  July  13, 18, 22,  and  24,  and  pure  fungiroid  at  the  rate  of  1^  lbs.* 
per  acre  August  1  and  3.  The  season  was  hot,  and  frequent  showers 
were  favorable  to  the  development  of  parasitic  fungi.  The  fungicides 
were  always  applied  after  a  heavy  rain  while  the  vines  were  still  moist 
By  the  date  of  the  last  application  the  blight  was  evident  to  a  consid- 
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erable  extent  in  nearly  every  plat.  When  harvested  the  38  treated 
rows  yielded  7,887^  lbs.  of  large  and  983  lbs.  of  small  potatoes,  while 
the  38  rows  which  were  untreated  produced  8,407  lbs.  of  large  and  960 
lbs.  of  small  potatoes.  The  author  thinks  the  results  indicated  no 
favorable  influence  due  to  the  use  of  this  fungicide. 

The  dlMaaea  of  plants,  W.  6.  Smith  (Gar  .  Chron,,  S.  ser.,  29  (1897),  Nos,  563, 
p.  61;  563,  pp.  &7, 98;  666,  pp.  117, 118;  657,  p.  140;  668,  pp.  166, 167).—k  series  of  popu- 
lar papers  giving  the  present  status  of  our  information  relative  to  many  diseases  and 
their  prevention. 

Conceniiiig  the  spread  of  plant  diseases,  K.  von  Tubeuf  (Forstl,  natwrw. 
Ztaekr,,  6  (1897),  Xo.8,pp.S£0-S25,fig8.S). 

Paiasitlo  fiingi  of  Cherson,  B.  Issatschbnko  (8t,  Petersburg,  1896,  pp,  £6;  aba,  in 
Bat,  Cenibl,  71  (1897),  No.  7,  pp,  gS3'gS6). 

Parasitic  fongi  and  the  means  for  their  prevention,  P.  Nupels  (Biblioih^gue 
%at,agr.lAege,1896;  abs.in  Centbl,Bakt,u.  Par,, g.Abt., 3(1897), No, lS-U,pp, 376,376). 

Some  parasitio  Braasilian  fongi,  P.  A.  Sacoardo  (Bui,  Soc,  Boy,  Bot,  Belgique,  35 
(1896),  pp,  127-132,  pi,  1), — Describes  8  new  species  of  parasitic  fungi  on  orchid 
leaves. 

Attacks  of  parasitio  fiuigi  on  forest  trees  during  1893-'95,  £.  Rostrup 
(ndaskr,  Skawdem,  8  (1896),  p,  16;  dbs,  in  Bot,  Centbl,,  71  (1897),  No.  7,  pp,  246-^ 
250).— Gives  an  account  of  fungus  attacks  in  the  forests  of  Denmark. 

Variation  in  fiingi  due  to  the  substratom  in  which  they  are  grown,  J.  Ray 
(Ber,  G4u.  Bot,,  9  (1897),  Nos,  102,  pp,  193-212;  103,  pp.  246-259;  104,  pp.  282-304, 
pit,  6).— Notes  are  given  on  the  variations  observed  in  SterigmatocystiS;  Aspergillus, 
and  Penieillium  when  grown  in  different  media. 

Notes  on  entomogenons  fungi,  G.  Lindau  (Naturw,  Woehenaohr,,  12  (1897),  No,  26, 
pp.  304-307), 

New  investigations  on  the  rust  fungi,  £.  Fischer  (Mitt,  naturf,  Gesell.  Bern, 

1896,  p,  9). 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  Swiss  rust  fungi,  £.  Fischer  (Bui.  Herb. 
Boisaier,  5  (1897),  No,  5,  pp.  393-397). 

Notes  on  some  Australian  entomogenons  fungi  and  description  of  a  South 
Australian  variety  of  Cordyceps  gunnii,  J.  G.  O.  Teppbr  (Bot.  Cmtbl.,70(1897), 
No,  10,  pp.  306-307), 

Notes  on  the  fungus  diseases  of  Setaria  italioa,  M.  Shirai  (Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo, 

9  (1897),  No.  122,  pp.  26-29). 

Asparagus  rust,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Gard,  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No,  486,  p,  236).— The 

fungus  Pueeinia  asparagi  is  popularly  described  and  preventive  measures  suggested. 

A  renewed  outbreak  of  the  asparagus  rust,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Gard.  and  Forest, 

10  (1897),  No.  496,  p,  335,  fig.  1). 

Field  experiments  with  beets  affected  with  gummosis,  P.  Soraubr  (Ztackr, 
Pjlafuenkrank.,  7  (1897),  No,  2,  pp.  77-80). 

Additional  notes  on  the  Monilia  epidemic  of  cherry  trees,  Frank  and  KrOgbr 
(Oartenflora,  46  (1897),  No.  15,  pp.  393-396), 

Monilia  epidemic  of  cherry  trees  (Ztaehr.  landw,  Ver.  Hesaen,  1897,  No.  31,  pp, 
278,  279), 

«  The  sooty  mold  of  citrus  trees,  D.  Mc Alpine  (Proo,  Linn,  Soo,  New  South  JFalea, 
21  (1896),  IV,  pp.  469-498,  pla,  i^).— The  author  concludes  this  disease  is  due  to  a 
new  polymorphous  fungus  to  which  the  name  Capnodium  dtricolum  is  given. 

Dodder  in  clover,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Gard,  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  490,  p.  280). 

A  bacterial  disease  of  grapes,  Barbut  (La  Vigne  Frangaiae,  1896,  No.  13,  p.  207; 
aba,  in  Camtbl.  Bakt,  u.  Par.,  2.  AbU,  3  (1897),  No,  11-12,  pp.  328,  329), 

On  the  i>erpetuation  and  dissemination  of  black  rot  by  tendrils  (Rev,  Fit,, 

1897,  No.  162,  pp.  103,  104). 
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A  new  dlBease  of  hemp,  V.  Pbglion  {Ztschr,  Pflamenkrank.,  7  (1S97),  No,  S,  pp, 
81-84).— X  bacterial  disease  due  to  Baoillus  oubonianua  is  described. 

A  lily  dieeaee,  W.  Watson  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  500,  p.  57i).— Notes 
the  occurrence  of  a  disease  of  Japanese  and  Bermuda  lilies  due  to  Jikizopus  neeatu. 

The  Bermuda  Uly  dJ aease  (Gartf.  and  Forest,  10(1897),  No.  49g,  p.  5^).— Notes  are 
given  of  investigations  conducted  by  A.  F.  Woods,  of  this  Department;  as  to  the  cause 
and  remedies  for  this  disease. 

A  diseaae  of  mulberrieB,  Prilubux  and  Delacroix  (Cotnpt.  Rend.  Aead.  Sci. 
Paris,  124  (1897),  No.2t,  pp.  1168-1170). — Notes  are  given  on  a  disease  of  mnli)errio6 
in  Turkey,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  Sclerotinia  libertiana.  This  fungus  is  known 
to  be  parasitic  on  beans,  peas,  and  artichokes. 

On  the  similarity  of  mulberry  dwarfs  and  peach  yellows  in  regard  to  their 
symptoms  and  causes^  N.  Icuikawa  (Bot.Mag.  Tokyo,  9  (1896)  pp.  82-89), 

A  disease  of  orchids,  Magnin  (Compt.  Rend.  Aoad.  8oi.  Paris,  124  (1897),  No.  19, 
pp.  10S8-1040). — Notes  are  given  of  a  disease  of  Cattleya  and  Lslia  due  to  Glttospo- 
rium  m^icropus.  Bordeaux  mixture,  to  which  4  gm.  naphthol  fl  is  added,  is  recom- 
mended for  preventive  treatment. 

The  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  C.  Bach  ( Wochenbl.  landw.  Ver.  Baden,  1897,  p.  8i). 

Pear  blight,  J.  T.  Stinson  (Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  i/7~i;^).— A  reprint  from 
Bulletin  43  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  899). 

On  the  ocourrenoe  of  leaf  spot  of  potatoes  in  1896,  F.  Wagnkr  (Zts^r. 
Pflanzenkrank.,  7  (1897) ,  No.  S,  pp.  ISO,  2W).— Notes  on  an  outbreak  of  leaf  spot  of 
potatoes  due  to  Macrosporium  solani. 

Notes  on  potato  rot  (Braunschw.  landw.  Ztg.,  66  (1897),  No.  35,  p,  152). 

Blistered  peach  trees  (Gard.  Ckron.,  S.  ser.,  21  (1897),  No.  546,  p.  55*^).— Notes  are 
given  of  a  disease  of  peach  trees  that  results  in  a  swollen,  blistered  appearance. 

A  bacteriological  study  of  the  gummosis  of  the  sugar  beet,  W.  Bussk  (Ztsckr. 
Pflanzenkrank.,  7  (1897),  Nos.  2,  pp.  65-77;  S,  pp.  149-155).— JHotea  are  given  of  Bacil- 
lus betas,  different  forms  of  whicli  are  recognized  and  described. 

Experiments  in  1896  for  the  prevention  of  wet  and  dry  rot  of  sugar  beeta 
Frank  (Ztschr.  Ver.  RUbenz.  Ind.,  47  (1896),  pp.  901-928). 

Recent  investigations  on  the  leaf  spot  of  sugar  beets,  Frank  (Ztschr.  Ver, 
RUbenz.  Ind.,  47  (1896),  pp.  589-597,  pi.  i).— Notes  are  given  of  Cercospora  betieola. 

The  diseases  of  sugar  cane,  C.  A.  Barber  (Science  Progress,  n.  ser.,  1  (18S7\ 
No.  4,  pp.  460-482). 

A  tomato  disease  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  22  (1897),  No.  549,  p.  ^).— Notes  are  gfiveo 
of  a  rotting  of  tomatoes,  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  bacteria. 

A  sclerotium  disease  of  tulip  bulbs,  F.  Ludwig  (Dent.  bot.  Monatssehr.,  IS  (18S7), 
No.  5,  pp.  153,164). 

Characteristics  of  the  brown  rust  of  wheat,  J.  Eriksson  (Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par., 
2.  Abt.,  3  (1897),  No.  9-10,  pp.  245-251,  fig.  Jf).— Notes  are  given  and  a  report  made  on 
experiments  with  Puceinia  dispersa. 

A  chrysanthemum  disease,  B.  T.  Galloway  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  49S, 
p.  293,  fig.  1). — Notes  are  given  of  a  diseased  condition  of  chrysanthemums  that  is,  so 
far  as  known,  confined  to  the  variety  known  as  the  Philadelphia. 

On  the  «destruction  of  beechnuts  during  the  winter  by  Mucor  muoedo. 
R.  Hartig  (Forstl.  naturw.  Ztschr.,  6  (1897),  No.  9,  pp,  337-339). 

Some  observations  on  the  Uredineas,  £.  Fischkr  (Arch.  Sci.  Phys.  et  Nat.,  1896, 
pp.  182-185). 

On  the  morphology  of  the  Blastomyces,  O.  Cassagrandi  (Naturalista  SidlianOj 
n.  ser.,  2  (1897),  No.  1-3,  pp.  1-24). 

Notes  on  the  Hjrmenomycetes,  M.  Britzelmatr  (Bot.  Centbl.,  71  (1897),  Net, 
2,  pp.  49-59;  3,  pp.  87-96). 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Peronosporeas,  Ustilaginese,  and 
Uredineee  of  Bohemia,  F.  BubIk  (  Verhandl.  zool.  bot.  GeselL  Wien,  1897,  p,  9). 
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Notes  on  the  growth  of  Phyoomyces  nitens,  G.  Bullot  (Ann,  Soe,  Beige 
Microt.,  SI  {1897), pp.  89-91,  pi  1), 

Concemiiig  the  origin  of  the  Saccharomyoetee,  A.  KlOckkr  and  H.  SchiOn- 
msG  {AUcokol,  7  {1897),  No,  SI,  pp,  487,  488). 

Notes  on  Bzobasidium  and  Ezoaaous,  F.  Thomas  (Foratl,  naturw.  ZUchr,, 
6  {1897),  Xo,  8,  pp.  305-^14,  ftga.  3). 

Bzobaaidinm  vitia»  V.  Psolion  {Atti  S.  Aoead.  lAncei,  5,  ser.,  6  {1897),  No,  1, 
pp.  35-^). 

Recent  InvestigationB  oonceming  the  natnre  and  oocurrence  of  the  crown 
msta,  J.  Eriksson  {Centbl,  Baku  u.  Par,,  2.  Aht.,  3  {1897),  No.  11-12,  pp.  291-308).— 
Notes  are  given  of  Puccinia  coronata  and  P.  ooronifera. 

Concerning  the  simultaneoua  appearance  of  Uromyoes  betse  and  Phoma 
betae,  M.  N.  Bergbk  {Bui.  Aatoc.  Beige  Chim.,  10  {1896),  p.  336;  ahs.  in  Centbl.  Baku 
«.  Par.,  2.  Abu,  3  {1897),  No.  13-14,  pp,  377,  378). 

The  aycamore  blight,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  488,  pp. 
257,  258). 

Additional  notes  on  the  ezistence  of  Pseudooommis  vitis,  £.  Roze  {CompU 
Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Parte,  124  {1897),  No.  20,  pp.  109-111). 

Aster  sickness  and  its  cause,  H.  Friend  {Gard.  Chron.,  3,  eer.,  22  {1897),  No.  555, 
p.  97). — Notes  are  |riyen  of  a  disease  of  asters  due  to  EnchytriBus  partmlus. 

On  a  new  pest  of  Pirus  communis,  G.  drlGuercio  {Nuova  Gior.  Bot.  Ital.,  4  {1897), 
No.  4f  pp.  433-438,  figs.  3). — Notes  are  given  of  iiynry  done  to  Pirus  communis  by 
Eormomfia  bergenstammi. 

Sun  scald  and  means  for  its  prevention,  £.  S.  €k>FF  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897), 
No.  500,  p.  371). — Describes  sun  scald  of  trees  and  recommends  some  kind  of  shade 
or  nonconducting  substance  as  a  protection. 

Arsenate  of  lead  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  J.  Craig  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897), 
No.  496,  p.  336). — Reports  injury  to  foliage  of  crab  trees  when  these  two  substances 
were  combined. 

On  the  action  of  guaiacol  on  the  spores  of  Aspergillus  fumigatus,  Boulanger- 
Dausse  {Jour.  Pharm.  et  Med.,  1897,  No.  7), 

Means  for  combating  the  vegetable  and  animal  parasites  of  the  sugar  beet, 
H.  Brieh  {Agr.  Rationelle,  1897,  No.  8). 

Corrosive  sublimate  for  potato  scab  {Montana  Sta,  Bui.  12,  p.  104).— Brief  notes 
on  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  the  prevention  of  potato  scab. 

A  new  remedy  for  grape  mildew  and  black  rot,  G.  Lavergne  {CompU  Bend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  124  {1897),  No.  26,  pp.  1542, 1543).— Coppe^r  sulphate,  500  gm.,  black 
or  green  soap,  1,000  gm.,  and  water,  100  liters,  is  recommended  as  a  fungicide  for  the 
prevention  of  these  diseases. 

Combating  black  rot  of  grapes,  Guiaud  {MoniU  Vinioole,  1896,  No.  30,  p.  118; 
ohs.  in  CentbU  Baku  u.  Par.,  2.  AbU,  3  {1897),  No.  11-12,  pp.  333,  555).— Sublimated 
sulphur  is  considered  a  valuable  fungicide  for  use  against  black  rot. 

Treatment  for  smut  in  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  {Montana  Sta.  Bui.  12,  pp. 
105,  i(?6).— Notes  on  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  for  the  prevention  of  smut  in  these 
cereals. 

On  the  prevention  of  smuts,  especially  of  oats  and  barley,  by  the  treatment 
of  the  seed  grain,  M.  Hollrung  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  26  {1897),  No.  1,  pp.  145-190). 

Spraying  fruits;  strawberries;  grapes,  J.  T.  Stinson  {Arkansas  Sta.  BpU  1896, 
pp.  17-34,  figs.  2).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  39  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  133). 

ENTOMOLOGT. 

The  currant  stem  girdler  and  the  raspberry  cane  maggot,  M.  Y. 
Slingebland  (:srew  York  Oornell  Sta.  Bui.  126, pp.  41^60,  pU.  5,  figs.  6).— 
The  author  gives  a  i>opalar  description  of  the  currant  stem  girdler, 
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Janus  integer;  ^  discusses  briefly  its  history,  distribntion,  and  destrac- 
tiveness,  and  shows  how  the  insect  makes  its  presence  known.  Its  life 
history  is  fully  discussed.    The  girdling:  process  is  described  as  follows: 

**  She  first  forces  her  ovipositor  its  whole  len^h  into  the  shoot.  When  she  with- 
drawH  it,  however,  she  does  not  pull  it  straight  out,  bat  twists  it  to  one  side,  so  tiiat 
it  is  held  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  and  then  makes  it  saw  its  way  out.  A»  the 
ovipositor  is  curved,  its  tip  first  appears  through  the  bark  of  the  shoot  oflF  at  one 
side  from  where  it  was  forced  in,  and  the  rest  of  the  'saw'  soon  comes  through, 
leaving  a  smooth,  somewhat  curved  out,  forming  a  part  of  the  circle  around  the 
shoot  equal  in  length  to  about  the  length  of  the  ovipositor.  Without  moving  from 
her  position,  the  female  usually  again  inserts  her  ovipositor  very  near  where  she  did 
the  first  time,  but  twists  it  the  other  way,  thus  making  2  cuts  ext<endiDg  in  oppo- 
site directions  from  one  point.  She  then  moves  around  the  shoot  until  she  finds  the 
end  of  one  cut  and  proceeds  in  the  same  manner  to  cut  another  slit.  She  continnes 
this  process  of  moving  around  the  stem  and  cutting  new  slits  from  the  ends  of  those 
just  made  until  the  girdle  of  outs  is  complete,  or  nearly  so.  We  have  repeatedly  seen 
a  female  lay  an  egg  in  a  minute  and  in  the  next  4  minutes  girdle  the  shoot  a  short 
distance  above  the  egg.  Sometimes  the  girdling  is  so  complete  that  the  tip  faUs  off 
at  once,  but  usually  a  portion  of  the  shoot  remains  uncut,  and  the  tip  may  remain 
attached  for  some  time,  especially  if  the  shoot  is  a  large  and  vigorous  one.  ...  In 
some  cases  the  female  lost  her  bearings  to  such  an  extent  as  to  continue  the  girdle 
of  cuts  in  a  spiral  direction,  so  that  the  last  cut  was  above  and  nearly  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  from  the  first  one.  Sometimes  the  female  did  not  first  make  2  cuts  from 
the  same  point,  but  at  once  moved  around  the  stem  and  made  the  second  cut  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  and  so  on  around.  Usually  4  or  5  cute  were  sufilcient  to  girdle  a 
shoot." 

The  process  was  watched  in  a  breeding  cage  in  which  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  native  '^  heath  "  of  the 
insect.  The  female  began  laying  within  15  minutes  after  being  intro- 
duced into  the  cage. 

Great  mortality  among  the  eggs  and  young  grubs  is  noted.  Not  oy& 
15  per  cent  of  the  eggs  laid,  as  shown  by  material  sent  to  the  station 
in  1896,  developed  full-grown  borers.  In  many  cases  eggs  did  not 
hatch.  This  latter  fact  the  author  endeavors  to  explain  by  supposing 
that  the  unfertilized  female  will  lay  eggs  and  girdle  shoots  as  readily 
as  a  fertilized  one. 

The  habits  of  the  borers,  the  extent  of  their  tunnels,  and  their  prepa- 
rations for  winter  are  discussed.  Br<icon  apicaUis  is  noted  as  the  chief 
natural  enemy.  Applying  the  facts  of  the  life  history  of  the  insect, 
the  author  advises  as  a  remedy  the  cutting  ofif  and  burning  of  the 
affected  shoots — about  3  in.  from  the  tip,  if  done  in  May  or  June,  soon 
after  the  girdling  is  done;  or  about  8  in.  from  the  tip  if  done  later  in 
the  year. 

The  raspberry  cane  maggot  is  referred  to  the  genus  Phorbia,  bnt  is 
not  specifically  identified.  The  author  first  learned  of  the  ravages  of 
the  insect  in  New  York  in  May,  1895,  when  he  received  specimens  from 
localities  in  central  New  York.  The  insect  begins  its  work  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  appear  above  ground  in  the  latter  part  of  April  and  contin- 

*  Syn.  Cephiu  integer,  C,  filicomis,  J.  flaviventriSf  and  PhylloROusflaviventrii. 
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aett  daring  the  month  of  May.    The  indications  of  its  presence  are 
noted  as  follows : 

"This  raspberry  cane  maggot  attacks  only  the  new  shoots  which  appear  in  the 
spring.  The  reenlts  of  its  work  are  very  conspicuous,  and  raspberry  growers  can 
thiu  easily  determine  if  the  insect  is  present  in  their  fields.  The  tips  of  new  shoots 
attacked  by  the  insect  wilt  and  droop ;  the  stem  of  the  tip  shrinks,  turns  dark  blue 
in  color,  and  finally  dies  The  wilted  tip  may  be  easily  broken  off  at  a  certain  point. 
U  the  shoot  be  carefully  examined  at  this  point  it  will  he  found  to  have  been  girdled 
by  the  insect  from  the  inside;  how  this  girdling  is  done  will  be  described  in  telling 
the  life  history  of  this  pest.  Sometimes  a  very  vigorous  shoot  will  continue  its  growth 
torn  side  buds,  thus  forming  a  branched  cane,  but  usually  the  injury  to  the  tip 
results  in  the  death  of  the  whole  shoot.  In  one  case  the  terminal  tip  and  the  tips 
of  3  of  its  side  shoots  had  all  been  killed  by  the  insect.'' 

The  appearance  of  the  insect  is  described,  its  name,  history,  distribu- 
tion, food  plants,  and  life  history  discassed.  The  byraenopterons 
parasite,  Indiasta  incompletaj  is  noted  as  a  natural  enemy.  The  remedy 
recommended  is  the  cutting  off  and  destruction  of  the  tip  of  the  plant 
infected  by  the  insect. 

The  army  worm  in  New  York,  M.  V.  Slinoekland  {New  Tark 
Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  133^  pp.  233-258,  figs.  6).— It  is  stated  that  the  most 
serious  outbreak  of  LeiuMnia  unipuncta  known  in  the  history  of  New 
York  occurred  during  1896.  Reports  were  received  of  severe  injuries 
in  48  of  the  60  counties  of  the  State.  In  nearly  every  case  it  was  the 
July  brood  that  did  the  damage.  The  insect  is  described,  its  history 
in  North  America  briefly  brought  out,  the  manner  in  which  the  larvsB 
indicate  their  presence  noted,  as  well  as  what  they  eat,  and  their 
capacity  for  injury.  Its  life  history  is  discussed  at  some  length  and 
summarized  briefly  as  follows: 

''The  moths  which  may  hibernate  oviposit  early  and  the  caterpillars  which  hatch 
from  these  eggs,  aagmented  by  the  somewhat  larger  ones  which  were  bom  late  the 
preceding  fall  and  hibernated,  form  a  May  brood  of  worms  that  may  possibly  be 
namerons  enough  some  years  to  necessitate  their  marching  to  new  feeding  grounds. 
The  caterpillars  of  this  first  brood  nndergo  their  transformations  through  the  pupa 
stage  to  the  adnlt  insect  or  moth  early  in  Jnne,  and  the  progeny  of  these  moths 
form  a  second  and  often  injuriona  marching  brood  of  the  worms  in  the  early  part  of 
Jnly.  A  third  brood  of  the  worms,  which  are  rarely  injurious;  is  developed  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  moths  into  which  these  transform  may  lay  eggs  from  which  will 
hatch  the  young  caterpillars  that  hibernate  or  some  of  the  moths  themselves  may 
hibernate  and  oviposit  in  the  spring." 

Inasmuch  as  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  the  insect  foes 
occurs  periodically,  it  is  thought  that  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of 
this  pest  for  some  years  to  come.  Ooncerning  the  uses  that  may  be 
made  of  infested  fields,  it  is  advised  that  infested  crops  of  oats  and 
other  grains  be  cut  down  and  made  into  hay  or  put  into  the  silo,  and 
that  millet,  Hungarian  grass,  or  turnips  be  sowed  upon  infested  fields 
after  these  are  well  plowed,  harrowed,  rolled,  and  fertilized.  Under  the 
head  of  natural  enemies  note  is  made  of  the  red  tail  tachina  fly  (  Win- 
themia  d-postulata).  The  customary  remedial  measures  of  furrows  and 
pits  are  noted. 
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The  pine  geometer  moth  (Fidonia  piniaria),  B.  S.  MaoDouoall 
{Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  8oe.  Hcotland,  5.  ser.^  9  {1896),  pp^.  106-123^ 
figs.  3). — ^This  is  au  account  of  a  study  of  the  ravages  iu  the  Bavarian 
forests  near  Nuremberg  in  1895,  of  the  pine  looper  or  pine  geometer  moth, 
whose  caterpillars  defoliated  the  trees,  caused  their  death,  and  neces- 
sitated the  felling  of  millions  of  Scotch  pine.  The  characteristics  of 
the  Geometridac  and  of  this  particular  species  are  described ;  and  its 
distribution,  food  plants,  and  habits  considered,  as  well  as  the  remedial 
measures.  The  moths  are  reported  as  frequenting  plantations  of  very 
young  trees,  and  as  laying  from  58  to  66  eggs  in  a  row  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  pine  needle  in  June.  The  eggs  hatch  in  from  a  fortnight 
to  3  weeks.  The  young  caterpillars  gnaw  the  surface  of  the  leaf  here 
and  there,  but  the  older  ones  attack  the  needles  at  the  edges,  generally 
near  the  apex,  and  work  downward,  leaving  patches  here  and  there  and 
the  midrib  uninjured.  The  larvse  finally  make  their  way  to  the  ground 
and  pupate  in  the  moss  or  litter  of  fallen  needles,  often  in  numbers  as 
great  as  313  to  774  per  square  yard. 

Defense  against  the  pest,  once  it  has  begun  its  work,  is  difiicnlt 
The  eggs  being  laid  high,  burning  the  branches  might  have  some  effect; 
the  attraction  of  the  moths  by  electric  lights  is  helpful,  as  also  the  use 
of  sticky  bands  about  the  trunk  of  the  tree  for  the  larvae  which  may 
chance  to  fall  and  try  to  reascend.  The  method  of  shaking  caterpillars 
from  the  trees  is  valueless,  since  the  larvie  cling  tightly  to  the  leaves, 
and  also  since  it  is  somewhat  injurious  to  small  trees.  The  best  plan 
is  to  attack  the  pupae,  and  this  may  be  done  by  leading  swine  to  the 
infested  areas  and  supplementing  their  rooting  by  collecting.  The 
larvsB  may  be  raked  out  of  the  forest  and  burned,  but  this  will  not 
destroy  all  the  pupae,  for  from  an  extended  series  of  countings  it  has 
been  estimated  that  35  per  cent  of  the  pupse  are  to  be  found  in  the  moss 
and  fallen  needles,  60  per  cent  in  the  humus,  and  5  per  cent  in  the 
mineral  layer  of  the  soil.  Further,  the  author  points  out  that  consid- 
erable help  is  received  from  nature  in  the  form  of  weather  influences, 
insectivorous  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  mixed 
forests  tend  to  discourage  attacks.  In  addition,  the  author  considers 
briefly  the  predisposition  of  the  weakened  pines  to  attack  from  injurious 
beetles,  the  chances  of  recovery  after  defoliation,  under  which  head  he 
points  out  that,  inasmuch  as  the  insect  is  a  late  feeder,  a  moderate 
destruction  of  needles  is  not  fraught  with  very  serious  results,  but  that 
when  taken  into  consideration  with  other  unfavorable  circumstances 
thousands  of  trees  may  be  killed,  as  in  the  case  of  Nuremberg  forests  in 
1895. 

Finally,  there  are  considered  the  lessons  of  the  devastation  at  Nurem- 
berg, under  which  head  he  points  out  that  remedial  measures  must  be 
started  in  the  beginning  of  a  plague,  and  that  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  principle  a  knowledge  of  insects  and  of  their  habits  is  absolutely 
necessary. 
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The  pistol  case  bearer  in  western  New  Tork,  M.  Y.  Slinoer- 
ULND  (yew  York  Cornell  8ta,  BtiL  1J24,  p.  17,  figs.  2,  ph.  ^).— lu  this 
popular  bnlletiu  it  is  stated  that  daring  1896  Coleophora  malivorella 
appeared  in  large  numbers  in  varioas  apple  orchards  of  western  New 
York,  and  proved  to  be  a  much  greater  pest  than  the  cigar  case  bearer 
{Coleophora  fletcherella).  It  was  not  infrequently  found  feeding  on  the 
same  branch  with  the  latter  and  with  the  bud  moth  ( Tmetocera  ocellana). 
The  author  briefly  reviews  the  history  of  the  pest  and  describes  its 
appearance  and  life  history.  In  a  footnote,  a  description  of  the  larvse 
differing  from  that  by  0.  Y.  Kiley^  is  given  as  follows: 

"Length,  6  mm.  Color,  deep  chrome  or  light  orange;  the  thoracic  Hegments  are 
darker,  the  first  one  blackish.  Head,  black,  with  a  yellow  median  sntiire ;  untennie, 
yellow.  Thoracic  segments  each  with  a  blackish,  granulate,  cfaitinoas  si>ot  on  the 
lateral  ridge;  the  mesothoracic  segment  has  besides  2  similar,  narrow,  triangular, 
black,  transverse  spots,  separated  by  a  narrow  yellow  mesal  line  near  its  caudal 
border,  and  there  is  a  similar  subdorsal  black  spot  on  each  side  near  the  cephalic 
margin;  the  thoracic  shield  is  large,  black,  and  nearly  divided  by  a  narrow  yellow 
median  stripe.  The  anal  shield  is  also  black.  The  true  legs  are  black,  with  the 
distal  segment  and  the  extremities  of  the  other  segments  yellowish.  The  4  pairs 
of  pro-legs  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  body,  except  the  anal  ones,  which  are  slightly 
darker  and  have  a  large  black  siM>t  near  the  base  of  each.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
body  is  granulated,  more  strongly  so  on  the  thoracic  and  anal  segments.  A  few 
hairs  arise  froni  the  head,  thorax,  and  anal  segment.'' 

Ill  the  description  of  the  adnlt,  it  is  noted  that  both  sexes  are  pro- 
vided with  a  tuft  of  large  scales  on  the  dorsal  autennal  Joint.  This 
differs  from  C.  V.  Eiley's'  description,  which  stated  that  the  male  is 
without  snch  tafts.  Summarizing  briefly  the  result  of  his  studies  of 
the  insect's  life  history  in  New  York,  the  author  says : 

"The  insect  spends  about  7  months  (from  September  1  to  April  1)  of  its  life 
in  hibernation  as  a  minute,  half-grown  caterpillar  in  a  small  pistol-Hhap^^d  case 
attached  to  a  twig.  In  the  spring  the  caterpillars  attack  tlie  swelling  buds,  the 
expanding  leaves,  and  especially  the  flowers.  About  May  1  the  cases  are  fastened 
to  the  twigs,  where  they  remain  for  4  days,  during  which  time  the  caterpillars 
Bhed  their  skin  or  molt.  They  do  not  make  any  complete  new  suit  as  they  grow, 
but  are  content  with  making  additions  to  the  ends  and  side  of  the  old  suit.  They 
are  not  miners,  but  feed  openly,  eating  irregular  holes  in  the  leaves,  often  skeleton- 
ixing  them.  They  are  most  destructive  on  the  flowers,  where  they  eat  the  petals  and 
items.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  they  cease  feeding,  securely  fasten  the  cases  to 
the  branches,  and  in  about  2  weeks  change  to  pup»  within.  The  moth  emerges 
in  2  or  3  weeks,  and  soon  glues  its  minute,  pretty,  cinnamon -colored,  inverted  oup- 
like  eggs  to  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  The  egg  stage  lasts  about  a  week,  the  lit- 
tle caterpillars  emerging  about  July  22.  They  begin  eating  little  holes  in  the  leaves, 
and  during  their  flrst  meal  construct  of  silk  and  excrement  a  small  case  or  suit  for 
themselves.  They  continue  feeding  on  the  leaves,  adding  to  their  suits  from  time  to 
time,  until  about  September  1,  when  they  begin  to  migrate  to  the  twigs  and  there 
fosten  their  little  pistolnshaped  cases  to  the  bark.  The  winter  is  passed  in  these 
snug,  warm,  secure  quarters." 

No  natural  enemies  of  the  insect  were  met  with  by  the  author,  though 
he  notes  that  there  is  recorded  a  minute  chalcid  as  parasitic  upon  it. 

1  Ann.  Bpt.  Comr.  Agr.  1878,  p.  254. 
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It  is  thought  impossible  to  snccessfully  attack  the  insect  except  in 
the  larval  stage.  No  experiments  against  the  insect  were  made  by  the 
author,  but  experiments  made  by  his  correspondents  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  London  purple,  and  kerosene  emulsion  in  connection  with  his 
study  of  the  life  history  and  habits  of  the  pest  inclined  him  to  think 
that  it  may  be  held  in  check  by  thorough  spraying  with  Paris  green 
used  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  105  to  200  gals,  water. 

The  spruce  gall  loose,  G.  H.  Fernald  {Masscu^husetts  Agr.  GoL 
Bpt  1896,  pp.  89-99 J  pis.  2). — The  spruce  gall  louse,  spruce  adelges,  or 
spruce  chermes  (Ghermes  a^ietis)^  its  life  history,  habits,  distribution, 
destructiveness,  and  enemiesare  here  considered.  The  remedies  against 
it  are  briefly  noted. 

Though  found  in  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
it  is  thought  to  have  been  imported  with  Norway  spruces.  Following 
through  its  life  history  aud  examining  a  large  number  of  specimens 
resulted  in  finding  no«males.  Hence  it  is  concluded,  along  with  Gholo- 
dowski,  that  the  species  is  purely  parthenogenetic. 

The  formation  of  the  gall  is  briefly  explained,  and  the  mere  piercing 
of  the  setse.  without  the  action  of  a  poison  said  to  be  sufficient  cause. 

Some  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain,  F.  H.  Chittenden  ( U.  S. 
Dept  Agr.,  Farmers'  BuU  45 ^  pp.  24^  figs.  18). — ^This  is  an  adaptation  of 
<^The  more  important  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain"  that  appeared 
in  the  Yearbook  of  this  Department  for  1894  (£.  S.  B.,  7,  p.  515)  and  of 
chapter  8  of  the  bulletin  on  household  insects  (E.  S.  B.,  9,  p.  62  ).  In 
addition  to  the  insects  treated  in  the  places  mentioned,  the  small-eyed 
fio\iThei^t\^{Polorusratzehurgi)  and  the  foreign  grain  beetle  [Gathartw 
advena)  are  treated.  With  reference  to  the  latter  it  is  noted  that  the 
beetle  has  been  noted  as  injuring  corn  in  the  shock,  dried  parsley, 
stored  wheat,  and  flour.  The  author  has  found  it  living  in  edible  tubers, 
dates,  figs,  table  beans,  cacoa  beans,  rice,  and  middlings,  and  says  that 
during  the  year  it  has  been  taken  in  a  feed  store  at  Washington,  D.  G. 
In  experiments  recently  performed  the  beetle  did  not  develop  in  fresh 
grain  or  meal,  but  in  corn  meal  sufficiently  moist  to  produce  mold  it 
bred  freely.  Feeding  upon  mold  appears  to  be  the  normal  habit  of  the 
insect,  and  hence  the  author  concludes  that  this  species,  although  it 
may  injure  grain  to  a  certain  extent,  need  not  be  greatly  feared  if  the 
grain  be  stored  in  a  dry,  clean,  and  well-ventilated  place. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  damage  caused  by  granary  insects, 
the  author  estimates  that  in  the  8  Southern  States,  viz,  South  Garolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkan- 
sas, there  is  a  total  annual  loss  of  $20,000,000.  This  estimate  con- 
cerns corn  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  wheat  or  other  grain 
and  mill  products. 

Parasitic  and  natural  enemies,  methods  of  control,  and  preventive 
remedies  are  discussed.  As  regards  remedies,  bisulphid  of  carbon  is 
highly  recommended.  Coordinate  with  it  are  mentioned  (1)  thrashing 
as  promptly  as  possible  to  prevent  the  Angoumois  grain  moth|  rice 
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weevil,  and  other  species  from  being  carried  into  the  granary;  (2)  the 
thoroagh  inspection,  quarantining,  and  disinfection  of  grain  bins  and 
macbinery  before  the  grain  is  stored;  (3)  the  destruction  of  refuse 
matter  and  the  observance  of  scrupulous  cleanliness ;  (4)  either  refitting 
old  warehouses  and  mills,  especially  in  warm  latitudes,  or  constructing 
new  ones  designed  to  exclude  insects;  (5)  the  use  of  metal  in  the  place 
of  wood  in  the  spouts,  etc.,  in  mills  to  exclude  the  flour  moth;  (6)  the 
storage  of  grain  in  large  bulk;  (7)  storage  in  well- ventilated  and  cool 
places  to  prevent  heating;  (8)  the  use  of  napthalene,  especially  in  the 
case  of  small  samples  inclosed  in  tight  receptacles. 

Notes  on  scale  insects,  T.  D.  A.  Oogkbell  ( Oalifornia  Fruit 
Grower y  J91  {1897) j  No.  i,  p.  5). — The  author  notes  a  new  scale  insect 
which  he  designates  as  Lecanium  magnoliarum  as  having  been  imported 
from  Japan  and  as  found  on  young  trees  of  a  deciduous  magnolia  in 
the  Japanese  nursery  at  San  Jos^.  The  scale  belongs  to  the  subgenus 
Ealecanium  and  may  be  distinguished  by  its  large  size  and  elongate 
form.  It  is  8  mm.  long,  4^  mm.  wide,  and  2^  mm.  high;  of  an  elongate, 
oval  shape,  and  of  a  dark-brown  color.  The  subdorsal  area  is  irregu- 
lar, mottled  with  black,  or  blackish.  The  surface  is  granular;  the  legs 
are  very  slender;  the  autennsB  8-jointed,  with  a  formula  varying  from 
3  (461)  (28)  67  to  3  (41)  52  (86)  7. 

The  author  says  that  by  no  means  should  the  insect  be  allowed  to 
spread,  as  it  is  very  likely  that  it  may  infest  other  plants  than  the 
magnolia,  and  even  if  it  does  not  it  will  become  troublesome  in  gardens. 

On  a  new  Myzosporidium  of  the  family  of  G-lugeidece,  L. 
Legbe  {Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris j  125  (1897),  No.  4, pp.  260-262).— 
On  the  larvsB  of  Simulium  ornatum  the  author  found  a  Myxosporidium, 
which  he  describes  as  Olugea  varians.  The  abdominal  region  of  the 
affected  larvae  is  dilated  and  of  a  milky-white  color,  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  somber  tint  of  the  normal  individual.  Dissection  and  the  use 
of  a  lens  showed  the  body  cavity  of  the  larvae  to  be  filled  with  masses 
of  parasites  free  and  forming  whitish  sacs  with  irregular  contours. 
In  some  badly  affected  larvae  the  excessive  growth  of  the  parasitic  sacs 
produces  hernia  on  the  abdominal  surface.  A  microscopic  examination 
of  the  sacs  shows  them  to  be  thin,  transparent,  and  filled  with  spores. 
These  are  ovoid,  refracting  bodies,  with  a  vacuole  at  the  larger  end. 
Treated  with  iodin  they  show  a  filament,  15  to  20  times  longer  than  them- 
selves, that  arises  from  the  pointed  end.  The  spores  are  of  2  sizes,  one 
firom  4  to  5ju,  the  other  about  8/i  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  sacs  contain 
only  microspores.  These  are  united  in  groups  of  8  or  inclosed  in  a  frail 
skin.  The  niacrospores  are  gathered  into  masses  of  different  sizes 
and  each  inclosed  in  a  thin  envelope.  The  octo-spored  cysts  recall 
Telokania  contejeani  of  Henneguy,  which  is  parasitic  in  the  muscles  of 
the  crayfish. 

Swamiiiig  box  for  beea,  A.  H.  Huff  (Amer,  Agr,  {middle  ed.),  59  (1897)y  No.  21^ 
p.  6S7), — An  ordinary  10  to  12  in.  square  box  at  the  end  of  a  pole  containing  a  little 
honey  as  bait.  Small  holes  bored  in  it  allow  circulation  of  air.  When  a  swarm 
settles,  the  box  is  poshed  up  over  the  cluster. 
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Notes  on  honey,  A.  Gale  {Agr,  Gaz,  New  South  Wales,  8  {1897),  No.  S,  pp,  lll-tlS), 

Some  facta  about  wasps  and  bees,  R.  W.  Shufbldt  {Appleton't  Pop,  Sd. 
Monthly  J  51  {1897)  y  No.  S,  pp,  S15S24,fig9,  f).— Among  other  things,  it  w  noted  that 
a  man  stung  hy  a  large  wasp  on  a  Mississippi  River  boat  died  from  the  effects.  The 
wasp  had  been  knocked  down  on  the  boat  and  found  to  be  carrying  a  large  cicada. 

List  of  the  Neuroptera  collected  by  B.  B.  Austen  on  the  Amaiop,  etc^ 
W.  F.  KiRBY  {Ann,  Mag.  Nat.  Hiai.,  6.  ser,,  19  {1897),  No,  114,  pp.  698-618,  pU.  5).— 
Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Odonata,  viz,  Miathyria  flaveacene,  PerithemM  amteni, 
Uracia  Hemensi,  Micraihyria  eximia,  M.  tibialis,  M,  hasaliSf  M,  venasia,  and  Cojii^mHiM 
ptcteti. 

The  golden  eye  or  lace  wing  fly,  C.  M.  Wbed  {Amer.  Nat,  31  {1897),  yo,  866, 
pp,  600-60 J,  fig,  1), 

A  new  form  of  buccal  apparatus  of  ETyxnaxioptera,  J.  Pbrbz  {Compt,  Rend. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  1S5  {1897),  No,  4,  pp.  269,  S60).—'AmoTxg  the  short-tongned  bees  the 
author  has  found  a  modification  of  the  tongue  in  which  the  ligula  is  much  reduced 
and  of  a  recurved  specular  form,  covered  with  small  bristles.  Contrary  to  the  role 
in  Andrenidse,  the  labial  palpi  are  so  greatly  developed  that  each  of  their  4  Joints  is 
longer  than  the  ligula.  The  first  joint  is  cylindro-conical,  slightly  curved  toward 
the  base ;  the  second  and  third  are  flattened  and  have  smooth  inner  surfaces,  each  of 
whi^h  has  a  minute  furrow,  which,  when  the  palpi  are  brought  together,  forms,  with 
the  one  of  the  opposite  side,  a  small  canal.  The  fourth  joint  is  flexible,  with  an 
external  curved  and  uneven  surface.  Its  somewhat  concave  internal  face  forms  the 
origin  of  the  canal.  Liquids  are  taken  up  through  the  canal  to  the  ligula.  The 
insect  seems  to  be  related  to  Andrena  julliani. 

Facts  about  Podisus  placldns,  A.  H.  Kirkland  {AnMr,  Monthly  Jdicros.  Jour,, 
n,  ser.,  18  {1897),  No.  6,  pp,  191, 192), — This  bug  was  watched  while  it  was  feeding 
on  gypsy  moth  larvte. 

Parasites  of  grain  crops,  G.  McCarthy  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Rpi.  1896,  pp. 
147-156).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  128  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  507). 

Insects  affecting  the  cotton  plant,  L.  O.  Howard  ( U,  8.  DepU  Ayr.,  Farmen^ 
Bui,  47,  pp.  S2,figs,  15).—A  reprint  from  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  S3 
(£.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  686).  The  cotton  worm  {Aletia  argillacea),  cotton  boll  worm  {Htli- 
othis  armigera),  Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil  {Antkonomus  grandis)  are  considered  in 
detail,  and  the  following  mentioned:  Feltia  annexa,  F,  malefida,  Noeiua  c-nigrum, 
Agroiis  ypsilon,  Plusia  rogationis ;  the  plant  lice.  Aphis  gossypii,  A.  eitrulli,  andi. 
cucumeris;  the  leaf-feeding  insects,  Caoarcia  rosaceana,  Dichelia  sulpkureana,  Cifkero- 
nia  regalis,  Eaeles  imperialis,  Kcpantheria  acribonia,  Hyperchiria  io,  Leucaretia  acrtut, 
Spilosoma  rirginica,  Arctia  phylliraf  Thyridopteryx  ephemerasformis,  OiJeetieus  abbotii, 
Laphygma  frugiperda,  Prodenia  eommelina:,  P.flavimedia,  Theclapceaa,  Aoronycta  obH- 
nita,  Anisota  scnatoria,  Pyrauata  rantalia,  Schiatocerca  amerieana,  Braehyatola  magna, 
(Ecodonia  fervena  ;  the  insects  damaging  the  stalk,  Atojna  orypta,  and  those  injuring 
the  boll,  Arivocerua  faaciculatua,  Platynota  aentana,  P,  roairana,  Batrachedra  rileyi, 
Homaloduica  coagulata,  and  Dyadercua  auturellua. 

Insects,  J.  T.  Stinson  {Arkanaaa  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  106-117,  figa.  P).— A  reprint 
from  Bulletin  43  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  909). 

Pests  of  vegetable  crops  and  their  treatment,  G.  McCarthy  {North  Carolina 
Sta.  Bpt,  ISOO,  pp.  326-336,  figs.  5).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  132  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  74). 

The  Agrlllus  of  the  pear,  Gitton  {Rev,  Hort.,  69  {1897),  No,  6,  pp,  133,  134),— On 
AgrilluH  ainuatua.  The  account  differs  from  one  given  by  P.  Passy  as  noted  lielow 
in  describing  the  sinuous  passages  as  renrhing  down  the  stem  for  80  cm.  to  I  meter. 
All  parts  attacked  perish  except  in  very  vigorous  trees  where  the  cambium  is  Teiy 
abundant,  but  this  is  not  the  rule. 

An  enemy  of  the  pear.  Agxillus  sinuatus  (Olivier),  P,  Passy  {Jour,  Hort,  Frmu», 
3,  aer.,  19  {1897),  June,  pp,  527-636,  figa.  4).— The  author  tells  of  his  finding  thisltoner 
in  pear  twigs  and  gives  a  description  of  it  and  of  its  habits;  notes  the  varieties  of 
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trees  attacked,  and  saggests  remedies.  The  larvse  is  described  as  entering  the  twig 
in  June  or  Jnly  from  an  egg  laid  on  the  outside  and  making  a  winding  passage 
downward  within  the  stem  beneath  the  bark  for  a  distance  of  from  60  to  80  cm.  or 
more.  He  notee  that  his  observations  are  at  variance  with  those  made  independently 
and  at  about  the  same  time  by  Dr.  Puton  as  given  by  M.  Qitton.     (See  above.) 

According  to  Dr.  Putou,  the  galleries  are  from  25  to  30  cm.  in  length,  nearly 
straight,  and  the  insect  attacks  only  isolated  trees ;  while  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  author  both  isolated  trees  and  those  in  hedges  are  attacked. 

Further,  Dr.  Puton  found  the  insect  attacking  indifferently  the  pear  and  the  apple, 
while  the  author  found  them  only  in  pear  trees,  although  apple  trees  were  growing 
near  by.    Dr.  Puton  also  found  the  insect  attacking  Sfn'hua  aucuparia. 

The  remedy  of  cutting  off  and  destroying  affected  twigs  is  recommended. 

Contiibations  to  a  monograph  of  the  Aphids  of  Coniferae,  I,  N.  Chlolo- 
DOVSKT  (Beitrage  zu  Hner  Monographie ier  Coniferenlau»e,  St.  Petersburg,  1896 y  pp.  61; 
obi.  Zool.  Cemtbl.y  4  {1897),  IS,  pp.  453-455),— -This  forms  the  concluding  (7th)  chap- 
ter of  Part  I  of  the  monograph  and  deals  with  the  genus  Chermes  and  its  relation- 
ships.   Keys  are  given. 

Chermes  strohilobius  Kalt.  divides  into  2  species;  one,  C  strobilobius,  living  on  the 
larch,  the  other,  C.  lapponicus,  upon  the  fir.  The  last  is  divided  into  2  subspecies, 
C.  lapponicus  prtrcox,  the  galls  of  which  open  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  C.  lap- 
pMieus  tardus,  the  galls  of  which  open  at  the  end  of  July. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  C.  H.  Ferxald  {Massachusetts  Hatch,  8ia.  Bpi.  1896, 
pp.  55-^).— During  the  year  somewhat  extended  studies  were  carried  on  on  the 
sprace  gall  louse  {Chermes  abietis).  Some  time  was  also  spent  studying  the  various 
insects  affecting  cranberries,  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  and  the  San  Jos^  scale.  The  cur- 
rant span  worm  {Diastietis  ribearia)  is  reported  as  stripping  blueberry  bushes,  and  the 
European  scale,  Planc^oitia  giMrcicolar  noted  as  injuring  the>golden  oak  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Some  injniioii8  orchard  inaeots,  E.  E.  BoouE  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bui.  26,  pp. 23,  figs. 
i7).— The  author  briefly  and  popularly  describes — noting  the  common  remedies  in 
each  case — the  following  insects :  The  apple  leaf  crumpler  (PAycM  indiginella),  cudliug 
moth  {Carpocapsapomanella),  apple  tree  tent  caterpillar  {Clisiooampa  americana)^  bag 
worm  {Thyridopteryx  ephemerceformis),  flat  headed  apple  tree  borer  {Chrysobothris 
femorata),  round  headed  apple  tree  borer  {Saperda  Candida),  twig  girdler  {Oncideres 
chufulatus),  apple  tree  pruner  {JSlaphidian  rillosum),  apple  twig  borer  {Amphicerns 
bieaudatus),ihe  fruit  bark  beetle  or  shot  hole  borer  {Scolytus  rugulosus),  plum  cur- 
culio  {Conotrachelus  nenuphar),  peach  tree  borer  {Sannina  ejntiosa),  the  bumble  flower 
beetle  {Euphoria  inda),  spotted  vine  chafer  ( Pelidnota punctata),  rose  chafer  {Macro- 
dactylus  subspinosus),  and  the  grapevine  leaf  roller  {Desmia  niaculalis).  The  first 
insect  is  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  most  common  insects  in  the  orchards  of 
Oklahoma.  One  man  in  4  hours  collected  1,584  cases  from  an  orchard  of  66  trees, 
of  which  79  per  cent  were  affected. 

To  the  recorded  food  plants  of  the  flat  headed  tree  borer  the  Carolina  poplar  is 
added;  and,  while  the  spotted  vine  chafer  is  noted  as  not  usually  a  troublesome 
insect,  complaint  is  mentioned  of  its  eating  the  foliage  of  the  grape. 

The  subject  of  spraying  apparatus  is  briefly  discussed  and  directions  given  for 
making  Bordeaux  mixture  and  kerosene  emulsion. 

Poither  notea  on  aeottons  of  Aogochlora,  C.  Robertson  {Canadian  Ent.,  29 
{1897),  No.  7,  p.  176). 

An  orchard  acale,  Aapldiotoa  biformia,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  {Gard,  and  Forest, 
10  {1897),  No.  478,  p.  158). — ^The  author  mentions  the  places  where  he  has  found  the 
Bcale  and  briefly  speaks  of  its  destructive  features. 

Deaciiption  of  the  larva  and  pupa  of  Anlaz  nabali,  T.  W.  Fylbs  ( Canadian  Ent., 
29  {1837),  No.  4,  pp.  79,  80). 

Contribntiona  to  coocidology,  II,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  {Amer.  Nat.,  31  (1897),  No. 
^,  pp.  588-592). — Breeding  and  other  notes  on  17  species.    The  new  species  Dacty- 
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/opitff  edmimthicB  and  the  new  varieties  Asterolecaniutn  hambu$<g  hamhuauUF,  ParlaiorU 
thew  euonynii  are  described.  The  osage  orange  is  mentioned  as  a  new  food  plant  for 
Japidioitujuglans-regicB  albus. 

The  Coleoptera  of  Canada.  XXV .  The  Carambycidse  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
H.  F  WiCKHAM  {Canadian  EnU,  i9  (1897),  Xo.  7,  pp.  169-173,  figs,  S). 

An  enomeration  of  the  Diptera  thna  far  collected  in  Sicily,  M.  Bezzi  and  T. 
DK  StefanI'Perez  (NaiuraliBta  Sioiliano,  n.  ser,,  2  {1897),  No.  IS,  pp.  A?-7f).— After 
an  introduction  in  which,  among  other  things,  some  historical  data  are  brought  oat 
showing  the  increase  in  the  knowledge  of  the  group,  a  copious  bibliography  is  given. 
Then  follows  a  classified  list  of  the  species  of  Diptera  found  on  the  island.  The 
forms  peculiar  to  Sicily  are  indicated. 

Ichneumonidse  of  Europe  and  bordering  countxies,  G.  V.  Berthoumien  {Ann, 
Soo.  Ent.  France,  65  {1897),  No%.  2,  pp.  S85-SS6;  5,  pp.  837-419). 

Some  new  and  little-known  Dorydini  (^asoinaB),  C.  F.  Baker  {Canadian  Ent, 
29  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  157-159). 

Iiarvas  of  Britiah  Lepidoptera,  W.  Buckler  {Noted  in  Jour.  Botf.  Micro:  Soc 
London,  1897,  No.  3,  p.  203),— The  seventh  volume  of  "The  larvas  of  the  British 
butterflies  and  moths  "  dealn  with  the  first  portion  of  the  Oeometrie. 

New  Hymenoptera  from  New  Mexico,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  {Entomologist,  30 
{1897),  No.  408,  pp.  135-138). — The  following  new  species  and  varieties  are  described: 
Cerceris  acanth4)pkilu8,  Enoeroeris  vitiatiferona  var.  tricolor,  SpiUnnena  fojH,  Pkotoptit 
menillensis,  Melinsodvs  menuaoha  var.  suhmenuaoha,  and  Andrena  alicianim. 

A  new  mealy  bug  (Dactylopina  psendonipaB),  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  {Scitnce 
Gotnip,  n.  ner.,  3  (1897),  No,  35,  p.  302). — ^The  author  studied  specimens  taken  from  a 
palm  in  California. 

Larva  of  Thrizion  halidayanom,  T.  Pantbl  {Compt.  Bend,  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  W 
{1897),  pp.  194-197,  abs.  in  Jour.  Boy,  Micros.  Soc.  London,  1897,  No.  3, p.  201), ^^m 
of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  this  dipterous  larvte  are  described.  The  gut  is  sim- 
plifie<1  by  parasitism.  The  gastric  appendages  are  suppressed  and  the  proventric- 
ulus  IS  replaced  by  a  hard  muscular  cushion  on  the  upper  wall  of  th«  esophagus. 
A  peculiar  organ  is  formed  on  each  side  of  a  somite  by  a  group  of  giant  cells.  Iti 
function  is  thought  to  be  excretory. 

Preliminary  atudies  of  North  American  Gtomphinas,  T.  G.  Xekdham  {Cana- 
dian Ent.,  29  {1897),  No.  7,  pp.  164-168).— A  key  for  the  identification  of  the  imagoes 
of  the  legion  Gomphus  and  one  for  Gomphine  nymphs  is  given. 

Report  of  the  State  Bntomologlst  of  Norway  for  1895,  W.  M.  Sch^ybx 
(Bpt,  Dept,  Agr.  Norway  1895,  pp.  55-88). 

Analysea  of  inaectiLcidea,  H.  D.  Haskins  {Massaekuseits  Hatck  Sta.  Bpt.  1S96, 
p,  249). — The  averages  of  a  number  of  analyses  of  11  insecticides  are  tabulated. 

Bug  Death,  W.  P.  Brooks  {Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  p.  i^).— Experi- 
ments with  this  substitute  for  Paris  green  showed  that  although  it  is  more  or  lees 
effective  it  does  not  act  as  quickly  and  in  showery  weather  is  not  preferable  to  Paris 
green.  Experiments  with  an  atomizer  for  applying  the  Bug  Death  and  furnished 
by  the  same  company  resulted  very  unfavorably  to  it.  It  requires  28  minutes  to  do 
the  work  that  might  be  done  with  Leggett*s  gun  in  8  minutes. 

The  San  Joa6  scale  disease,  P.  H.  Rolfs  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No,  4S4, 
pp,  217,  218),— yotes  are  given  on  Sphcerostill^  cocoophila,  a  fhng^is  parasitic  on  San 
Jos6  and  other  scale  insects. 

Combating  Injurious  insects  by  means  of  their  parasites,  K.  Eckstkc* 
(Z*«c*r.  Pflamenkrank.,  7  {1897),  No,  2,  pp.  111-116), 

FOODS—ANIMAL  PRODUCTIOH. 

The  distribution  of  galactan,  J.  6.  Lindsey  and  E.  B.  Holland 
{Massachusetts  Hatch  Sta.  Rpt  1896,  pp.  93-96).— The  method  of  deter- 
ininiDg  galactan,  which  is  recognized  as  being  imperfect  in  some  respects, 
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is  described,  aud  the  results  are  given  of  the  determination  of  galactan 
IB  a  large  number  of  coarse  and  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  seeds,  by- 
products, etc.  The  results  are  also  calculated  to  galactose.  The  method 
is  not  considered  reliable  for  amounts  of  galactan  under  1  per  cent. 

''The  results  as  giyeu  show  the  presence  of  very  small  amounts  of  galactan  in  the 
nonlegaminoas  coarse  fodders  and  seeds.  In  the  legnminous  plants  from  3  to  4 
per  cent  are  present,  while  in  case  of  the  leguminons  seeds  several  varieties  of 
beans  and  peas  appear  to  contain  very  limited  quantities,  hut  the  larger  nnmher  of 
such  seeds  tested  show  from  1|^  to  as  high  as  14  per  cent.  With  the  exception  of  the 
lupines,  the  clover  seeds  contain  the  largest  amounts,  the  seeds  of  white  variety  con- 
taining 9  per  cent. 

"The  results  are  merely  a  report  of  progress.  They  show,  however,  that  the 
gslactans  are  not  as  widely  distributed  nor  present  in  such  large  quantities  as  are 
the  pentosans,  and  therefore  do  not  play  such  an  important  part  as  do  the  latter  in 
the  process  of  nutrition.  We  propose  to  continue  the  investigation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  substances,  and  also  to  determine  their  digestibility." 

On  the  distribution  of  fat  and  protein  in  the  bodies  of  animals 
poor  in  flesh,  together  with  obsenrations  on  a  method  of  deter- 
mining fiat,  M.  SOHULZ  {Arch,  geaam.  Physiol.  [Pflilger],  66,  No.  3-4,  pp. 
145-166). — The  nitrogen  and  fat  in  the  tissues  and  organs  of  2  lean 
dop  were  determined.  The  suitability  for  this  purpose  of  Dormeyer's^ 
method  of  estimating  fat  was  studied.  The  principal  conclusions 
reached  were  the  following:  Dormeyer's  method  of  estimating  fat 
(digesting  the  substance  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  before 
extracting  it)  can  be  used  for  determining  the  fat  in  the  different  organs 
and  tissues.  From  appearances  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  an 
animal  is  actually  fat  or  lean.  By  a  comparatively  long  period  of  fast- 
ing it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  fat  content  of  the  body  to  the  lowest 
limit  The  nitrogen  content  of  the  difi'erent  organs  when  dry  and  free 
from  fat  is  about  the  same. 

Digestion  experiments  with  sheep,  J.  B.  Lindset,  E.  B.  Hol- 
LAin>,  and  G.  A.  BiiiLiNas  (Massachiisetts  Hatch  Sta.  Bpt  1896y  p. 
1-55).— A  very  brief  report  is  given  of  experiments  with  sheep  made 
during  the  year  on  the  digestibility  of  rice  meal,  Pope  gluten  feed, 
Pope  gluten  meal,  millet  and  soy-bean  silage,  corn  and  soy-bean  silage, 
and  hay  (mostly  timothy).  The  results  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

CoefficientB  of  digesHlnlity  of  feeding  Bluffs. 


Dry 
matter. 


Protein. 


extract.       """*• 


Riee  meal  (2  trials) 

Pope  fflnten  ff^d  (2  triaU) 


Pope  gluten  meal  (2  trialu) . 
Hulet  and  aoy-bean  silage  (4  trials 
Com  and  soyAiean  silage  (3  trials) . 
Hay  (mostly  timothy) 


PercenL 
74 
87 
03 
•  59 
69 
55 


PereetU. 
62 
86 
84 
67 
65 
54 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
91  92 

81  I  90 


72 
82 
57 


Percent. 


77 


69 
65 
67 


» Arch,  gesam.  Physiol.  [Pfltiger],  64,  p.  341 ;  65,  p.  96  (E.  8.  R.,  7,  p.  919) 
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The  rape  crop,  its  growth  and  value  for  soiling  and  flattening 
sheep  and  sixrine,  J.  A.  Craig-  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  BuL  58,  |ip.  16,  figs, 
9), — The  culture  of  rape  is  treated  of  briefly,  and  general  directions 
are  given  for  feeding  rape  to  lambs  based  on  the  results  of  a  number 
of  years'  experiments  at  the  station. 

"The  reealtsof  our  experiments  in  fattening  lambs  on  rape  show  that  the  avenge 
gain  per  head  weekly  has  been  2^  lbs.  Aboat  1  lb.  of  g^in  per  head  daily  has  been 
the  average  amount  fed  with  the  rape.  Using  our  results  in  a  conservative  way,  it 
may  bo  said  that  if  40  lambs  are  fed  off  an  acre  of  rape  and  given  some  pasture  and 
an  average  of  1  lb.  of  grain  per  head  daily  they  will  produce  at  least  400  lbs.  of  mot- 
ton  from  the  acre  in  1  month.'' 

Two  tests  of  feeding  rape  to  pigs  are  briefly  reported.  The  first 
trial  was  made  with  2  lots  of  10  pigs  each.  One  lot  was  fed  in  a  pen 
a  grain  ration  of  com  and  shorts,  2  : 1.  The  corn  was  soaked  and 
mixed  with  bran  in  a  slop.  The  other  lot  received  a  less  amount  of 
the  same  grain  ration  and  in  addition  were  allowed  the  run  of  a  thirty- 
two-huudredths-acre  fleld  of  rape.  In  76  days  the  10  pigs  on  rape 
consumed  1,386  lbs.  of  corn  and  690  lbs.  of  shorts  and  gained  853  Ihs. 
The  lot  fed  in  a  pen  consumed  2,096  lbs.  of  corn  and  1,042  lbs.  of 
shorts  and  gained  857  lbs.  The  gains  were  practically  the  same  in 
each  case.  In  other  words,  the  rape  grown  on  thirty-two-hundredths 
of  an  acre  was  equivalent  to  1,062  lbs.  of  grain. 

The  second  trial  was  made  with  2  lots  of  19  pigs  each.  The  grain  j 
ration  and  the  experimental  conditions  were  the  same  as  before.  The 
lot  on  rape  had  the  run  of  six-tenths  of  an  acre.  In  49  days 
this  lot  consumed  2,220.3  lbs.  of  corn  and  1,109  lbs.  of  shorts  and 
gained  1,066  lbs.  The  lot  fed  grain  only  consumed  3,106.5  lbs.  of  corn 
and  1,553  lbs.  of  shorts  and  gained  1,076  lbs.  In  this  trial  also  the 
gains  of  the  2  lots  were  practically  the  same.  The  rape  from  six-tenths 
of  an  acre  was  equivalent  to  2,217  lbs.  of  grain.  Taking  the  average 
of  the  two  trials,  1  acre  of  rape  was  equivalent  to  2,767  lbs.  of  the 
grains  fed. 

''At  various  times  we  have  tried  feeding  pigs  on  rape  and  it  has  always  been  sat- 
isfactory, though  it  would  sometimes  be  necessary  to  restrict  the  other  feed  until 
the  pigs  became  acquainted  with  tbe  taste  of  the  plant.  .  .  . 

''The  2  trials  .  .  .  indicate  that  this  crop  is  likely  to  prove  as  valuable  for  swine 
feeding  as  it  is  for  sheep.  There  is  less  risk  in  feeding  it  to  swine,  as  they  do  not 
bloat  on  it  nor  scour  if  fed  properly.  It  gives  every  promise  of  proving  an  excel- 
lent crop  for  pasturing  brood  sows  and  young  pigs.  .  .  .  Rape  seems  specially  val- 
uable for  swine  feeding  during  the  hot  summer  months  because  of  its  sacculenoe 
and  the  relish  of  swine  for  it,  and  for  these  reasons  we  would  urge  our  swine  breed- 
ers and  feeders  to  try  it  on  a  small  scale  for  this  purpose.'' 

Feeding  experiments  with  pigs,  J.  B.  Lindsey,  E.  B.  Houcand, 
and  G.  A.  Billings  {Mcissachusetts  Hatch  8ta.  Rpt.  1896^  pp.  126-134).-- 
Two  experiments  are  reported,  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  rice 
meal  and  corn  meal  and  of  oat  feed  and  com  meal  for  pigs. 

Rice  meal  vs.  corn  meal  (pp.  226-230). — ^This  test,  which  began  Decem- 
ber 12  and  lasted  4  months,  was  made  with  6  Chester  White  pigs  from 
the  same  litter,  divided  into  2  equal  lots.    The  pigs  were  about  1^ 
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months  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  They  were  kept  in 
separate  pens,  which  were  quite  roomy.  Both  lots  were  fed  5  to  6  qt. 
of  skim  milk  daily.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  lot  1  was  fed  4  oz. 
of  rice  meal  to  a  quart  of  milk  and  lot  2  4  oz.  of  corn  meal.  The 
amonnt  was  gradually  increased  to  suit  the  appetite  of  the  pigs. 
The  amount  of  total  solids  in  the  skim  milk  was  determined  from 
time  to  time.  The  composition  of  the  rice  meal  and  com  meal  is  given. 
The  two  feeding  stuffs  have  similar  composition,  ^^  being  comparatively 
low  in  protein  and  high  in  carbohydrates.  They  both  may  be  termed 
heat-producing  and  fattening  feeds.  The  rice  meal  contains  more  fat 
and  less  extract  or  starchy  matter  than  the  com  meal." 

The  results,  which  are  expressed  in  tabular  form  for  each  pig,  are 
hrieHy  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Re9ulU 

r  of  feeding  rice  meal  and  com  meal  to  pigs. 

Food  conaomed. 

Weight 
at  begin- 
ning. 

Daily 
gain  In 
weight. 

Loeaof  IP^yw**- 

Skim 
milk. 

Bice 
meaL 

Corn 
meal. 

weight 

in 

drsMlng. 

per 

poand  of 

gain. 

Lqtl(aTerageperplg) 

Lot  2  (average  per  pig) 

P(mnd». 

1,172.8 
1,172.8 

Pounds. 
288.87 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 
07 
66 

Pounds. 
1.41 
1.42 

Psr  oent. 
22.64 
19.96 

Pounds, 
3  77 

288.87 

8  S9 

'The  above  results  indioate  that  a  good  quality  of  rice  meal  has  a  feeding  value 
equal  to  a  simUar  quality  of  corn  meal. 

*' With  grain  at  $18  per  ton  and  dressed  pork  at  5  cts.  per  pound,  skim  milk  returned 
i  ct.  per  quart,  or  23  cts.  per  100  lbs. ;  with  the  same  price  for  grain  and  dressed 
pork  at  6  cts.  per  pound,  skim  milk  would  return  31.5  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

"With  grain  at  $18  per  ton  and  skim  milk  at  15  cts.  per  100  lbs.,  live  weight  would 
cost  2.88  cts.  per  pound  and  dressed  weight  3.66  cts.  If  skim  milk  were  reckoned  at 
25  ets.  per  100  lbs.,  live  weight  would  cost  4  cts.  per  pound  and  dressed  weight  5  cts. 
per  pound.'' 

Oat  feed  V8.  com  meal  (pp.  231-234). — ^This  teat,  which  began  March 

29  and  lasted  3  months^  was  made  with  0  Chester  White  pigs  from  the 

same  litter.    They  were  divided  into  2  lots,  lot  1  consisting  of  4  and  lot 

2  of  2  pigs.    The  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  the  previous  test 

The  pigs  were  given  at  the  beginning  5  qt.  of  skim  milk  per  day,  which 

was  gradually  increased  to  8  qt.    At  first  lot  1  was  fed  in  addition 

2  oz.  of  oat  feed  and  lot  2  2  oz.  of  corn  meal  to  a  quart  of  milk,  the 

amounts  being  increased  later  to  satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  pigs.    The 

eoDiposition  of  the  oat  feed  and  the  com  meal  is  reported.    The  results, 

which  are  given  for  each  pig,  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following 

ta1)le: 

ResulU  of  feeding  oat  feed  and  oom  meal  to  pig: 


Food  consiuned. 


Skim 
milk. 


Oat  feed. 


I 


Pounds.  I  Pounds. 

Lot  1  (ATcraice  per  pig) 1,847.24  217.3 

Lo(2(«Terafeperpig) J, 347.24   


Com 
meal. 


Pounds. 


217.3 


Weight 

at  be^in- 

Ding. 


Pnunds. 
42.56 
45.25 


Dry  mat- 
Dailv  '  ter  eaten 
gain  in  per 

weight,  .ponodof 
I     gain. 


Pounds.    Pounds, 
1.03  8.60 

1.22  j  2.86 
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''Tbe  present  experiment  shows  that  only  83.6  per  cent  as  much  pork  was  pro- 
duced with  oat  feed  as  with  an  equal  weight  of  com  meal,  or  100  lbs.  of  com  meal 
were  equal  to  120  lbs.  of  oat  feed. 

*'  With  com  meal  at  $18  per  ton,  oat  feed  at  $16  per  ton,  and  dressed  pork  at  5  eta. 
per  pound,  skim  milk  returned  i  ct.  -pet  quart,  or  15.6  cts.  per  100  lbs.  in  case  of 
the  entire  lot  of  6  pigs. 

'<  With  the  same  price  for  grain,  and  skim  milk  reckoned  at  i  ct.  per  quart,  lire 
weight  would  cost  3.34  cts.  and  dressed  weight  4.3  cts.  per  pound." 

Poultry  ezperiments,  W.  P.  Brooks  (MoBsachusetts  Hatch  8ta.  Rpt. 
1896j  pp.  46>-49).— Experiments  were  made  to  test  the  effect  upon  egg 
production  of  condition  powder  and  the  comparative  value  of  dry 
animal  meal  and  cut  fresh  bone  for  egg  production. 

Uffect  of  condition  powder  upon  egg  production  (pp.  146-148). — ^This 
test,  which  began  February  9  and  lasted  79  days,  was  made  with  2  lots 
of  fowls,  each  consisting  of  3  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  hens,  8  Light 
Brahma  hens,  6  Light  Brahma  pallets,  and  2  Wyandotte- Light  Brahma 
pullets.  One  hen  in  each  lot  died  before  the  end  of  the  test.  The 
hens  were  If  years  old  at  the  time  the  test  began.  Each  lot  occupied  a 
separate  house  with  a  scratching  shed  and  room  for  nesting  and  roost- 
ing. They  had  access  at  all  times  to  fresh  water  and  were  supplied 
with  grit.  Both  lots  were  fed  whole  wheat,  whole  oats,  wheat  bran, 
wheat  middlings,  ground  clover,  new-process  linseed  meal,  animal 
meal,  soy-bean  meal,  and  cut  bones.  The  bran,  middlings,  ground 
clover,  and  bones  were  given  in  the  form  of  a  mash  in  the  morning. 
The  grains  were  scattered  in  the  straw  in  the  scratching  shed  twice  a 
day.  The  nutritive  value  of  the  ration  was  1:4.5.  Lot  1  was  given 
with  the  mash  a  commercial  condition  powder  according  to  the  direc- 
tions furnished  with  it.  The  composition  of  the  feed  is  reported.  The 
results  of  the  test  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Besulia  of  feeding  poultry  wiih  and  mthoui  condition  powder. 


Lot  1  (condition  powder) . 
Lot  2 


Food  con- 
•nmed. 


Pounds. 
29L6 
289.5 


Coat  of 
food  per 


Namber  Drvmftt-    Ooctof 
of  eggs   terinfoodl  food  per 
prodaced.!  per  egg.        egg. 


Cent. 
0.33 
.23 


Pounds. 

lea        1.61 

106  1.83 


Omit. 
11 
1.8 


The  cost  of  the  condition  powder  is  not  included  in  the  above  esti- 
mate It  amounted  to  $1,  and  would  have  increased  the  cost  per  egg 
for  lot  1  to  2.7  cts. 

All  the  fowls  appeared  in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  test  The 
hens  receiving  no  condition  powder  began  to  lay  several  days  before 
those  receiving  it.  There  was  no  material  difference  in  the  size  or 
appearance  of  the  eggs  from  the  2  lots.  The  lot  receiving  condition 
powder  began  to  molt  before  the  other  lot.    The  test  will  be  repeated. 

Animal  meal  vs.  cut  bone  for  egg  production  (pp.  148, 149). — ^This'test, 
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which  began  February  9  and  lasted  79  days,  was  made  with  2  lots  of 
fowls,  each  consisting  of  2  Barred  Plymoath  Rock  hens,  10  Light 
Brahma  hens,  5  Light  Brahma  pullets,  and  2  Wyandotte-Light  Brahma 
pallets.  The  general  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  test. 
Both  lots  were  fed  wholewheat,  whole  oats,  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings, 
Chicago  gluten  meal,  and  ground  clover.  In  addition,  lot  1  received  cut 
bone  and  lot  2  animal  meal.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  for  lot  1  * 
was  1:4.8,  for  lot  2, 1:4.9.  The  results  of  the  test  are  briefly  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Animal  meal  vs,  eut  hone  for  egg  production. 


Lot  1  (cat  bone) 

Lot2(aiii]iiidineal). 


Cost  of 
Foodoon-   food  per 
sumed.      day  per 
fowl. 


PovndM. 
283.5 
287.0 


Cent 
0.22 
.22 


Number 
of  eggs 
produced 


209 
145 


Dry  mat- 
ter in 
food  per 
egg- 


Pounds. 
O.M 
1.80 


Coat  of 

food  per 

egg- 


OenU. 
1.2 
2.2 


In  the  author's  opinion  the  results  indicate  a  decided  advantage  in 
favor  of  bone.  No  diflference  was  observed  in  the  condition  of  the  2  lots 
or  in  the  cliaracter  or  size  of  the  eggs  produced.  The  experiment  is 
being  repeated. 

On  the  utiUzation  of  beet  molaaseo,  A.  G.  Ekstrand  (K.  landt.  Akad.  Handl, 
Hdtkr.f  S6  {1896),  pp,  82i-SS9). — A  discussion  of  the  various  methods  of  ntilizinis; 
the  beet  molasses  in  European  oonntries,  with  special  reference  to  Swedish  condi- 
tions, vi2,  for  sugar  extraction,  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  compressed  yeast, 
potash,  illuminating  gas,  and  for  cattle  food,  singly  or  mixed  with  other  feed  stufi's, 
like  hran,  beet  pnlp,  etc.,  or  with  peat  dust  (sphagnum  moss). — f.  w.  woll. 

CoDceming  ^wheat  and  its  mill  products,  G.  L.  Teller  {Arkansas  Sta,  Bpt  1896, 
pp.61-7S).-'A  reprint  from  Bulletin  42  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  913). 

Composition  of  the  ash  of  wheat  and  its  miU  products,  G.  L.  Teller  {Arkansas 
8Ul  Bpt  1896,  pp.  7a-7fS,  7&S0)r-iL  reprint  from  BuUetin  42  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B., 
8,  p.  914). 

Composition  of  pie  melon,  G.  L.  Holter  and  J.  Fields  {Oklahoma  Sta.  Bul.tS, 
pp.5,6^.—Th.e  pie  melon  (stock  melon)  is  described  and  its  composition  compared 
with  that  of  other  coarse  foods.  Analysis  of  the  whole  melon,  including  seeds  and 
rind,  shows  a  water  content  of  93.03  per  cent.  The  dry  matter  contains  7.97  per 
cent  protein,  58.90  per  cent  nitrogen-free  extract,  3.77  per  cent  tat,  22.02  per  cent 
erode  fiber,  and  7.34  per  cent  ash. 

Compilation  of  analyses  of  fodder  articles  and  dairy  prodnots,  1868-1897. 
E.B. Holland  {Massat^uaette  Hatch  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  138-155).— -k  reprint,  with 
additions,  of  matter  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1895  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  426). 

Tables  of  the  digestibility  of  American  feed  stuflFs,  J.  B.  Lindsey  {Massaohxi- 
•etts  Hatch  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  158-169).— A  reprint,  with  additions,  of  matter  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1896  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  427). 

The  action  of  X-rays  on  the  temperature  of  animals,  L.  Lecerclb  {Conipi. 
Bend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  1S5  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  $54,  f.?5).— The  hind  quarters  of  rabbits 
were  freed  from  fur  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  X-rays.  The  skin  and  rectal 
temperatures  were  lowered  somewhat  by  the  operation,  but  rose  again  to  the  initial 
point  one-half  hour  after  the  close  of  the  experiment. 

Sheep  feeding;  J.  A.  Craig  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bui.  49,  pp.  S4).^lu  a 
popular  bulletin  the  author  disousses  the  feeding  of  breeding  ewes,  rams,  lambs 
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intended  for  breeding  porposes,  and  Uimb«  for  market.  The  results  of  inTestiga- 
tione  at  several  stations  are  qnoied  and  snmmarized,  and  practical  deductions  in 
given. 

Pork  prodnetkui  on  cropn  gatbered  by  liogn.  A  «H»eenton  of  crops  for  bog^ 
R.  L.  BEHyrrr  {Arkamsat  8U.  BpL  1S96^  pp.  45-^7).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  41  of 
the  sUtion  (£.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  17). 

Standard  ▼aiietiea  of  cli2cken%  G.  E.  Howard  (  U.  &  Depi,  Jgr.,  Farmen'  Bml,  51, 
pp.  4S,  fig:  43). — Descriptions^  in  most  cases  accompanied  by  cuts,  are  given  of  a  lai^ 
number  of  breeds  of  chickens. 

Poultry  keeping  for  profit,  F.  E.  Hbgk  {Xarik  CaroUna  Sta.  Bpt.  2896,  pp.  SOS-S^', 
fig:  40).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  190  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  720). 

"Why  not  improve  yonr  ponltry?  F.  £.  Hbgk  {Norik  Coro/iaa  Sta.  Rpi.  liiS^, 
pp.  91-^.— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  126  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  521). 


DAIET  FABMnro— DAISTnrO. 

The  cleaning  of  milk.  Bagkhaus  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  Ko.23jff. 
357-359). — The  author  reports  namerous  experiments  on  the  dirt  in 
milk  and  on  the  means  of  removing  it.  He  found  that  the  germ  con- 
tent was  practically  proportional  to  the  amount  of  dirt  About  one- 
half  of  fresh  cow  dung  dissolves  in  milk,  so  that  it  can  not  be  estimated 
by  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  dirt  For  the  latter  determina- 
tion it  is  recommended  to  allow  to  settle  and  filter  through  glass  wool 
Sieves  and  strainers  were  not  found  to  clean  the  milk  satisfactorily, 
but  cleaning  by  centrifuge  was  found  satisfactory  from  a  mechanical 
and  bacteriological  standpoiut.  The  bacteria  pass  into  the  separator 
slime  for  the  most  part  The  germ  content  of  the  milk  examined 
ranged  from  302,000,000  per  gram  of  ordinary  milk  to  1,013,000,000  in 
dirty  milk.  The  cream  showed  a  higher  bacteria  content  than  the  skim 
milk.  The  disadvantage  of  cleaning  by  centrifuge  is  said  to  be  that, 
aside  from  being  troublesome,  the  milk  thus  treated  does  not  throw  np 
as  much  cream,  which  causes  customers  to  regard  it  as  poorer  in  fot 

Filtration  through  paper  or  through  filter  presses  was  not  fonud 
satisfactory.  Filtering  through  sand  removed  the  dirt  but  not  the 
bacteria.  Filtering  through  cellulose  was  successful  firom  both  the 
mechanical  and  bacteriological  standpoint  The  cellulose  is  only  oaed 
once.  In  conclusion  the  author  says:  ''The  fact  that  the  impurities  of 
milk  are  largely  dissolved  and  the  undissolved  portion  is  removed 
either  imperfectly  or  with  great  difficulty  by  any  means  at  present 
available  shows  the  need  of  making  every  effort  to  reduce  the  impari- 
ties by  careful  milking  and  treatment" 

The  influence  of  silage  odors  in  the  air  on  milk,  F.  H.  Kino  and 
E.  H.  Farrington  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui.  59^ pp.  J25-, 8).— To  test  the 
strength  of  the  objection  frequently  made  against  silage,  and  especially 
against  building  silos  in  dairy  barns,  a  series  of  observations  vere 
made  In  1894  upon  the  possibility  of  silage  imparting  a  flavor  or  odwto 
milk  and  butter. 

'' Ab  a  TeBolt  of  these  observations  it  was  demonstrated  beyond  qacstion  that  whf 9 
ullage  is  fed  a  short  time  before  milking  a  sweetish  odor  is  imparted  to  milk  by 
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which  it  may  be  detected  from  milk  uot  produced  from  silage.  It  was  further 
demonstrated  that  if  the  silage  is  fed  to  cows  just  after  milking^  in  the  majority  of 
eases  milks  so  produced  could  not  be  separated  by  the  sense  of  smell,  from  non- 
silage  milks.  .  .  . 

"It  should  be  not-ed  here  also  that  we  found  that  wbile  butter  made  from  milk 
haring  the  sweetish  silage  odor  also  possessed  that  same  odor  siiffieiently  marked 
to  enable  one  familiar  with  it  to  classify  the  butter  as  beiug  produced  from  silage 
milk;  yet  Chicago  experts  gave  the  silage  butter  in  this  case  a  higher  score  in  point 
of  flavor." 

In  the  spring  of  1897  other  experimeuts  were  made  by  the  authors. 
A  quantity  of  sweet  milk  was  divided  into  2  lots,  one  of  which  was 
placed  inside  the  silo  upon  the  silage  for  1  hour.  Both  lots  were  theu 
poured  into  a  number  of  cans  and  examined  by  a  number  of  comi)eteut 
persons  to  see  if  they  could  detect  the  silage  odor  in  the  milk.  Out  of 
120  such  examinations  the  results  in  13  cases,  or  more  than  10  per  cent, 
were  incorrect.  Again,  2  lots  of  the  same  milk  were  taken  to  the  silo, 
one  being  exposed  within  the  silo,  as  above^for  1  hour,  while  the  other 
had  the  air  of  the  silo  forced  through  it  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Both  lots  were  placed  in  cans  and  examined  by  experts  as  before.  In 
7  out  of  the  24  examinations  the  milk  was  pronounced  as  having  no 
sOage  odor,  <<and  it  was  agreed  that  the  odors  taken  up  by  these 
milks  were  much  less  pronounced  than  is  found  in  milks  produced 
where  silage  is  fed  just  before  milking." 

To  study  the  effect,  if  any,  of  silage  odors  on  the  acidity  of  milk,  a 
quantity  of  sweet  milk  was  divided  into  2  lots,  one  being  taken  to 
the  silo  where,  with  a  small  hand  bellows,  air  from  the  silo  was  forced 
through  the  milk  1,000  times.  Both  lots  were  tested  for  acidity,  the 
milk  treated  in  the  silo  indicating  less  acidity  than  the  other  lot.  In 
other  cases  both  lots  of  milk  were  aerated  alike,  except  that  one  lot 
was  aerated  with  silo  air  and  the  other  with  outside  air.  Aeration 
decreased  the  acidity  and  about  equally  in  case  of  both  lots^ 

Fat  determinationB  in  samples  of  milk  by  different  methods 
(Nord.  Mejerie  Tidn.j  11  {1896),  p.  159). — ^Ten  samples  of  milk  were  ana- 
lyzed at  6  Swedish  chemical  stations  by  the  method  ordinarily  used  at 
the  station.    The  following  results  were  obtained: 

Fat  content  of  milk  a$  determined  hy  different  methods. 


Sample  of  milk. 


Ka  1 , 

Ho.  2 .... 

Xo.  3 

Xo.  4  (same  08  2) 
Xo.  5  (same  as  3) 
X©.  e(aauDeMl) 

Xo.  7 

Ko.  8 

Xo.  9(8am6M7) 
Xo.l0<aameas8) 


Adama*s 
method. 


PereenL 

3.27 

8.05 

3.40 

3.05 

8.37 

3.24 

.26 

.24 

.25 

.29 


Drying 
on  Band. 


Per  cent. 

3.10 

2.74 

8.06 

2.78 

8.02 

2.96 

.18 

.22 

.17 

.16 


Drying  on 

granolatud 

kaoUn. 


Percent. 

3.17 

2.90 

8.26 

2.96 

8.20 

3.14 

.19 

.17 

.18 

.19 


Adama'a 

method, 

milkaonr; 

ammonia 

added. 


A  dams' a 
method. 


Percent. 

3.20 

2.95 

3.32 

3.00 

3.38 

3.32 

.25 

.25 

.23 

.18 


I  Land  w.  Vera.  Sut.,  40,  p.  1. 


Percent. 

3.09 

2.85 

3.14 

2.00 

8.21 

3.03 

.19 

.18 

.18 

.16 


tJottUeb 
method.' 

ainer- 
ence. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

3.22 

0.18 

2.96 

.29 

3.32 

.84 

2.96 

.28 

3.35 

.86 

3  22 

.28 

.2:^ 

.07 

.23 

.07 

.23 

.08 

.23 

.13 
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The  greatest  difference  obtained  in  case  of  whole  milk  was  034  per 
cent  and  in  case  of  skim  milk  0.13  per  cent.  The  resalts  are  pro- 
nounced highly  unsatisfactory,  and  the  adoption  of  uniform  methods 
of  analysis  is  urged. — ^F.  w.  woll. 

Gterber's  milk  test  (acid  butyrometer),  N.  Engstrom  {ISdeAUm. 
Svensha  Landtbruksmotetj  Malmo,  1896,  Lund,  1896,  pp.  62-66).— Thirtj- 
nine  comparative  analyses  of  milk  were  made  by  the  Gerber  baty- 
rometer  and  the  Adams  method.  The  average  results  obtained  were: 
Gerber's  test,  2.89  per  cent;  gravimetric  method,  2.90  per  cent  The 
maximum  difference  between  the  results  by  the  2  methods  on  the  same 
sample  was  0.13  per  cent,  and  between  duplicates  with  the  Gerber  test, 
0.15  per  cent.  By  the  Gerber  method  83.3  per  cent  of  the  results  came 
within  0.05  per  cent  The  possible  error  arising  from  the  amyl  alcohol 
used  is  shown,  and  it  is  recommended  to  check  the  results  found  with 
new  lots  of  amyl  alcohol  by  gravimetric  analysis  or  to  buy  alcohol  only 
from  firms  handling  the  test. — ^F.  w.  woll. 

Report  of  Swedish  chemical  control  stations  for  1895  {Bpt, 
Royal  Swedish  Agl.  Dept.y  1895,  pp.  250-375).— The  7  State  control 
stations  ^  in  operation  in  1895  examined  in  all  36,732  samples  duiiBg 
the  year,  four-fifths  of  which  were  dairy  products. 

The  report  gives  a  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  examinations,  with 
average  data  for  the  various  kinds  of  soils,  fertilizers,  feeding  stofis, 
etc.,  analyzed.  The  analyses  of  milk  made  at  the  YesterS-s  cheinic4d 
station  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  show  the  changes  in  Swedish  herd 
milk  throughout  the  year: 

Monthly  averages  for  SwedUh  herd  milk — VeBterde  station. 


Month. 


JaniiAry. . 
February 
March  ... 
April..... 

May 

June 

July.... 


Number 

Average 

of  sam- 

fat  con- 

plae. 

tent. 

Percent. 

1,164 

3.50 

1.036 

8.54 

1,268 

8.50 

1,472 

•    3.85 

1,631 

8.26 

1,375 

3.40 

1,383 

3.36 

Month. 


August ..., 

September , 

October  

November 

December 

Average  for  year 


Number 

of  Mun- 

plea. 


1.4M 
1.217 
1,365 
1,441 
1,369 


16,185 


Axtngt 
Citcoa- 


P*re 


3.S 
8.41 
3.S8 

3.43 


3.4S 


The  effect  of  narrow  and  wide  rations  on  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  milk  and  butter,  and  on  the  composition  of  milk,  J.  B. 

LiNDSEY,  E.  B.  Holland,  and  G.  A.  Billinos  {Massachusetts  EaUh 
Sta.  Rpt  1896,  pp.  100-125). — ^Two  experiments  comparing  wide  and 
narrow  rations  were  made  with  6  cows  divided  into  2  uniform  lots  of 
3  each.  The  first  experiment  began  October  24  and  continaed  52  day& 
It  was  divided  into  2  periods  of  26  days  each. 

The  cows  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  hay  and  sugar  beets.    In  addi- 
tion, during  the  first  period  one  lot  was  fed  wheat  bran  and  Chicago 


'  Jtinkuping,  Kalmar,  Halmated,  Skara,  OrebrO|  Vester&a,  and  Hemosand. 
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glaten  meal  in  such  qaantities  as  to  ftimish  3.07  lbs.  of  digestible  pro- 
tein, making  tbe  nutritive  ratio  1 : 3.86.  The  other  lot  was  given  wheat 
bran  and  corn  meal  in  such  quantities  as  to  furnish  1.46  lbs.  of  digesti- 
ble protein,  making  the  nutritive  ratio  1:9.43.  During  the  seoond 
period  the  rations  were  reversed. 

The  second  experiment  began  January  27  and  continued  42  days, 
divided  into  2  equal  periods.  The  cows  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  hay 
and  millet-and-soy-bean  silage.  In  the  first  period  one  lot  was  fed,  in 
addition,  wheat  bran,  Chicago  gluten  meal,  and  linseed  meal,  furnishing 
2.85  lbs.  of  protein  and  making  the  nutritive  ratio  1:4.04;  while  the 
other  lot  was  fed  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  furnishing  1.45  lbs.  of  pro- 
tein and  making  the  nutritive  ration  1:8.85.  In  the  second  period  the 
rations  were  reversed.  Composite  samples  of  the  milk  of  each  cow  were 
taken  for  5  days  of  each  week. 

The  experiments  are  reported  in  detail  in  tabular  form,  including 
analyses  of  the  milk  and  of  the  different  feeding  stuffs  used.  The 
financial  results  are  based  on  the  following  prices  of  feeding  stuffs  per 
ton:  Hay,  $15;  sugar  beets,  $5;  mixed  silage,  $4;  bran,  $16  to  $17; 
gluten  meal,  $22  to  $23;  linseed  meal,  $22;  and  corn  meal,  $16  to  $17. 
The  following  table  summarizes  the  results: 

Campariaon  of  toide  and  narrow  rations  on  cow; 


FSntexperimeDt: 

Kanofr  rstlon 

Wide  ration 

IncTMse  of  narrow  oyer 

wide  ration 

86ooiid  experiment : 

Karrow  ration 

Wide  ration 

Increaae  of  narrow  oyer 
widexation 


Total  yield. 


Cost  of  food. 


Composition  of  milk. 


Milk. 


Powndt. 
4,241.6 
9,696.6 

540.0 

3,261.0 
2,877.0 

384.0 


Batter  I   Total 
(caloa-  I     for 
lated).     period. 


Poundt. 

192.01 

80.70 

183.08 
168.64 

15.34 


$36.84 
85.34 


1.60 


26.27 
24.43 


1.84 


Per  Per    i 

quart  poand     Total 

of  of       solids, 

milk,  butter. 


r 


Fat. 


.  L-  Onto.  Per  cL  I  Per  et. 
1.89  I  16.74  13.66  I  4.51 
2.11       1&41       13.56        4.47 


1.74 
1.83 


-.09 


-1.67 


14.40 
14.64 


.24 


Solids 
not 
fat. 


PweL 
9.15 
0.09 


13.83 
14.12 


0.00 
0.10 


"The  above  table  shows  that  the  narrow  rations  produced  from  11.8  to  12.9  per  cent 
more  milk  than  did  the  wide  rations,  and  that  they  reduced  the  cost  of  production 
from  5  to  12  per  cent.  ... 

"On  the  narrow  rations  the  cows  produced  13.7  per  cent  more  butter  in  Experi- 
ment I  and  8.3  per  cent  more  in  Experiment  II  than  they  did  on  the  wide  rations. 
In  Experiment  I  the  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  butter  produced  was  16.74  cts.  for  the 
narrow  ration  and  18.41  cts.  for  the  wide  ration,  showing  that  the  narrow  ration 
produced  butter  for  10  per  cent  less  per  pound  than  did  the  wide  ration.  In  Experi- 
ment II  the  cost  of  feed  per  pound  of  butter  produced  was  14.57  cts.  for  the  narrow 
and  14.64  cts.  for  the  wide  ration,  showing  a  difference  of  but  1.67  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  narrow  ration.  .  .  . 

"The  manure  from  the  narrow  ration  has  20  per  cent  more  value  than  that  from 
the  wide  ration.  The  cause  of  the  increased  value  lies  naturally  in  the  increased 
amount  of  nitrogen  present.  .  .  . 

"While  the  so-called  narrow  rations  as  used  in  these  experiments  were  extreme^ 
ones,  it  might  be  said  that  narrow  rations  which  contain  from  2  to  2\  lbs.  of  digest- 
ible protein  in  a  day's  feed,  aside  from  their  causing  a  10  per  cent  increaae  in  the 
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milk  yield,  fumiBli  in  addition  a  manure  from  10  to  possibly  15  per  cent  more  val- 
uable than  do  wide  rations. 

"  While  narrow  rations  will  iinquestionably  produce  more  milk  and  batter  than 
wide  rations,  the  relative  cost  of  the  milk  and  butter  produced  by  the  two  ratioaB 
will  depend  upon  the  price  of  the  concentrate<^  feed  stuffs.  The  markets,  however,  at 
the  present  time  contain  such  a  great  variety  of  these  pro<lucts  that  the  feebler  cao 
select  those  rich  in  protein  at  prices  that  will  enable  him  to  feed  the  narrow  or  so- 
called  well-balanced  rations  to  advantage.  ... 

"  The  average  weights  of  the  animals  during  both  periods  of  each  experiment  are 
practically  identical.  In  the  first  experiment  the  milk  appears  to  have  suffered  no 
change  in  composition.  In  the  second  experiment  the  wide  rition  seams  to  have 
slightly  increased  the  solids  and  fat  and  diminished  the  nitrogenous  matter." 

The  relative  value  of  diflferent  animals  used  in  the  2  experiments  is 
brought  out  in  a  statement  showing  the  yield  and  cost  of  butter  from 
the  best  and  the  poorest  cows. 

**  In  Experiment  I  the  best  cow  on  the  narrow  ration  produced  12.2  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week,  at  a  cost  for  feed  consumed  of  14  cts.  per  pound,  while  the  poorest  oow 
produced  8.26  lbs.,  at  a  cost  of  19.37  cts.  per  pound.  In  the  same  experiment  on  the 
wide  ration  one  cow  produced  9.52  lbs.  per  week,  costing  16.67  cts.  per  pound,  and 
another  7.28  lbs.  per  week,  costing  18.88  ctH. 

**  In  experiment  II  the  best  yield  with  the  narrow  ration  was  12.81  lbs.  of  butter 
per  week,  costing  for  feed  eaten  11.66  cis.  per  pound,  and  the  poorest  yield  was 
7.98  lbs.,  costing  15.90  cts.  In  the  same  experiment  on  the  wide  ration  the  best  yield 
was  10.92  lbs.  weekly,  costing  12.71  cts.  per  pound^  and  the  loaet  yiehl  6.86  lbs. 
weekly,  costing  16.21  cts.  per  pound." 

Feeding  ezperiments  with  skim-milk  feed  for  milch  cows, 
P.  Hansson  (TicUtkr.  Landtmdn,  17  {1896),  pp.  381-^85;  Nard.  Mejerie 
Tidn.,  11  (1896),  pp.  257-259). — An  experiment  is  reported  with  2  lots 
of  13  cows  each,  covering  a  preliminary  period  and  3  regular  periods. 
Lot  A  received  the  regular  winter  ration  throughout  the  exi)eriment, 
consisting  of  hay,  straw,  and  chaff,  and  4.7  kg.  of  mixed  concentrated 
feed,  while  lot  B  received  4  kg.  of  "skim-milk  feed"  per  day  per  head, 
prepared  according  to  Lindstrom's  method  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  248)  and  fed 
in  place  of  a  portion  of  the  grain  feed.  In  the  final  periods  both  lot^ 
had  the  regular  winter  ration. 

The  results  as  to  the  value  of  the  "skim-milk  feed"  were  not  as  sat- 
isfactory as  those  reported  by  Lindstrom  (loc.  cit.).  The  influence  of 
the  composition  of  the  ration  fed  with  the  "skim-milk  feed"  is  x)ointed 
out,  and  further  carefully  planned  and  conducted  experiments  with  the 
feed  are  recommended. — F.  w.  woll. 

Ezperiments  with  stack  silage  conducted  at  IJltmia  Agiictd- 
tm-al  Institute,  1896,  H.  Juhlin-Bannfblt  {Rpt.  Ma4)kinery  TriaU 
at  Malm'6  Agl.  Exposition,  1896.  Lund,  1896,  pp.  189-207).— Two  silage 
stacks  (Blunt's  and  Hermelin's  processes)  were  filled  the  latter  part  of 
June,  1895,  with  glyceria  and  marsh  grass,  about  equal  parts.  Bac- 
teriological and  chemical  analyses  were  made  of  the  silage,  and  the 
results  are  recorded.  The  temperature  of  the  Blunt  silage  during  the 
first  two  weeks  after  filling  ranged  from  55  to  38^  and  the  Hermelin 
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silage  from  68  to  52^.  On  opening  the  stacks  in  the  early  part  of  Jan- 
uary, 1896,  the  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  Blunt  stack  was  29^ 
and  of  the  Hermelin  stack  27<=>,  and  48.4  per  cent  of  the  mass  was 
spoiled  in  the  first  and  35.7  per  cent  in  the  last  case.  The  gain  or  loss 
of  the  two  sorts  of  silage  during  fermentation  was  recorded. 

A  feeding  experiment  with  20  milch  cows,  divided  into  4  uniform  lots, 
was  made  to  compare  silage  made  as  above  and  clover  silage  with  fod- 
der beets.  The  test  was  divided  into  3  periods.  In  the  first  and  third 
periods  all  the  lots  were  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  5  kg.  of  beets  and 
6  kg.  of  clover  silage,  with  wheat  bran,  ground  barley  and  oats,  ground 
peanut  cake,  ground  rape  seed  cake,  hay,  and  cut  straw  in  addition. 
In  the  second  period  lot  1  was  fed  5  kg.  each  of  marsh  grass  silage  and 
beets,  lot  2  10  kg.  of  beets,  lot  3  10  kg.  of  marsh  grass  silage,  and  lot  4 
10  kg.  of  clover  silage;  all  the  lots  receiving  in  addition  the  same 
grain,  hay,  and  straw  ration  as  in  the  first  and  third  periods.  The 
results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Uttalts  of  feeding  silage  and  heete  to  milch  eawa. 


Lotl: 


and  b«eta) . 


Lo(2: 

First  period  (beets  and  clover  ailage) . . 

Seeond  period  (beeta) 

,  Third  period  (beeta  and  clover  allage) . 
Loi3: 

Firat  period  (beeta  and  < 

Second  period  (marah  | 

Third  period  (beeta  t 

Firat  period  (beeta  and  clover  ailage) . 


and  clover  allage) . . 
mh  eraaa  ailaee)  — 
I  and  clover  allage) . 


_-l  period  (clover  ailaee)  . 

Third  period  (beeta  and  c&ver  allage) . 


Nutritive 
ratio. 


1:5.3 
1:5.7 
1:5.3 

1:5.3 
1:5.3 
1:5.8 

1:5.3 
1:5.9 
1:5.8 

1:5.3 
1:5.8 
1:5.3 


Yield  of 

milk 
per  day. 


Yield  Fat 

of  milk  fat   content  of 

per  day.  milk. 


Pounds. 
24.  »7 
22.08 
21.91 

25.19 
23.90 
22.96 

25.25 
23.14 
22.77 

25.45 
23.21 
23.49 


nmdt. 

Percent. 

7.37 

0.38 

7.48 

.34 

7.21 

.33 

7.34 

.38 

7.01 

.35 

7.04 

.33 

7.17 

.37 

7.16 

.34 

7.32 

.35 

7.08 

.37 

7.15 

.34 

7.12 

.35 

The  results  in  every  case  were  practically  the  same,  and  the  conclu- 
sion seems  warranted  that  the  2  kinds  of  silage  when  fed  in  qnanti- 
ties  not  exceeding  22  lbs.  per-  head  daily  have  practically  the  same 
value  as  beets.— P.  w.  woll. 

Tests  of  pore  cnltares  for  cream  ripening,  N.  E^asTBOM  {18de 
Allm,  SveruJea  Landtbniksmdtetj  Malmo  1896.  Lund,  1896,  pp.  69-72).— 
Sixteen  series  of  trials  were  made  with  4  pure  cultures  for  cream  ripen- 
ing manufactured  by  3  different  firms.  The  trials  were  conducted 
partly  at  Alnarp  Dairy  Institute,  partly  at  the  Hor  creamery.  The 
cream  used  had  in  all  cases  been  pasteurized  at  70^  G.  The  butter  was 
scored  when  a  few  days  old,  and  again  in  a  week.  Only  the  differences 
between  the  scoring  of  the  creamery  butter  and  the  experimental  lots 
are  given  in  the  table. 
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Average  scares  of  butter  as  compared  with  ordinary  hutier. 


Experimento  at  Alnarp 
(ISseriM). 


No.  of 
trials. 


C.  HanAen's  pure  cnl 
ture 

Bainekow's  solid  fer- 
ment   

Bamekow's  liquid  fer- 
ment   

Blauenfeldtand  Trede 


Bxperiments  at  Hor 
(3  series). 


JLxmigfi. 


No.  of  I     First    j   Second  ,     First       Seoood 
trials,    scoring,     scoring.  !  scoring.    leoriBi. 


+  0.6  I        —0-6 


+  a2  ' 


-IC 


(-3.2)1       (-4.2)        (-L6)'      (-2.5) 


'I 

—0.2  1       —1.1 
+  0.7  I        +0.3 


-0.1  ' 

+a4' 


-1.2 
-0.4 


'^  Jadging  from  these  data,  there  is  no  appreciable  differeDce  between 
the  Blauenfeldt  and  Tvede  and  G.  Hansen  starters.  Barnekow's  fer- 
ments are  somewhat  behind  these^  but  the  poorer  result  is  mainly  dae 
to  the  comparatively  low  score  of  a  single  lot  in  each  series. 

<<  After  the  close  of  the  trials  proper  the  4  coltures  were  propagated 
daily  for  abont  6  weeks  after  the  cultures  were  started.  All  of  them 
remained  normal,  and  no  difference  worth  mentioning  could  be  dis- 
tinguished between  Barnekow's  liquid,  Blauenfeldt  and  Tvede,  and 
0.  Hansen's  cultures  in  taste  or  odor.  Barnekow's  solid  ferment  was 
inferior  to  these  3,  although  only  very  slightly. 

^^  Finally,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  trials  have  shown  that  wherever 
good  buttermilk  is  at  hand  there  is  no  cause  for  adopting  such  acid 
starters.  The  judging  of  the  butter  made  with  pure  cultures  showed 
that  its  quality,  although  very  good,  was  in  no  wise  superior  to  that 
made  from  cream  ripened  by  means  of  good  buttermilk." — ^F.  w.  woll 

ComparatiTe  trials  with  the  Radiator  .and  the  separator  witii 
chum, N.  ENaSTBOM  and  A.  Sjostbom  {ISde  Allm.  Svenska  Landihrnki 
mbtety  1896.  Lund,  1896,  pp,  41-^7). — Three  series  of  trials  were  made 
with  the  Radiator  butt«r-making  machine,  and  2  series  each  with 
churning  sweet  cream  and  sour  cream  raised  with  a  separator.  Each 
series  included  3  days'  trials.  The  milk  and  cream  were  in  all  cases 
treated  according  to  the  best  methods  of  manufacture.  The  milk  was 
pasteurized  at  68^  0.  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  cream.  Carefiil 
weighings  and  chemical  analyses  were  made  of  the  various  products 
The  following  average  results  were  obtained. 

Results  of  trials  toith  Radiator  and  with  separator  and  ohum. 


si 

SB 


Radiator: 

Eg.      1 
1,713.5 

SerieHl 

Series  II 

1,581.0 
4,403.4 

Series  III 

Separator  and  churn : 

Sour  cream  but- 

ter- 

SeriPB  I 

3.466.5 

Series  II 

4,351.9 

Sweet-cream  but- 

ter- 

Series  I 

3,157.5 

Series  U 

4,222.1 

gs5 

bi'b 
56.6 
144.0 


166.4 
248.0 


I 


s. 

"S  s 

1^ 


I 


Min 

48.4 

47.3 

131.8 


'60.7 
82.8 


"j^  .      Temperature. 

if  ^ =- 

II    U 


OQ 


I 


S-4» 


730  I  6, 140 
605  6, 130 
600     6,030 


Prodaetaobteiiei- 


1,142 
1,053 


58. 8     1, 130 
70. 5  I  1. 125 


5,540 
6,400 


5,560 
5,570  I 


Deg.C.   Deg.C. 
64.5       19.0 
68.5       18.5 
68. 5  .    18. 0 


1  ^^ih 

Kg.  Rg.  if- 

1,572.7  144.1  Ml 

1.449.4  136.7  50  3 

4.078.5  377.2  144.2 


68.0   /  ***"  ,13,6?0.5P561« 


68.0 
68.0 


I" 


IS&I 


\„  ,.    /2,B22.9    2S5.6;11L; 
I  18.14   |S;w5.o!368.6    I4i3 


1  Time  required  for  Mparation. 


•Battennilk. 
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The  average  qoantities  of  cream  obtained  in  the  separator-cbarn 
trials  were.  Soar-cream  hotter,  642.9  and  656.1  kg.  for  series  I  and  II, 
respectively;  sweet-cream  hatter,  344.9  and  483.3  kg.  for  series  I  and 
II,  respectively.  The  principal  analytical  resalts  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing tahle: 

Chemical  analy$e$  of  nUlk  and  products. 


Radiator  trials: 

SeriesI 

Seriwn , 

Smeain 

Saar-craam  batter: 

Serieal 

Serieall 

Swwt«T«am  hotter 

Serieel 

Series  n 


Fat  in— 


Ck>nipoaitioii  of  hotter. 


Whole 
milk. 


Percent. 
3.15 
3.17 
3.17 

3.11 
3.20 

3.21 ; 

8.13  I 


Skim 
milk. 

Batter- 
milk. 

Water. 

Fat. 

Casein. 

Pereent. 
0.32 

Percent. 

>8.  46 

Percent. 

14.  AS 

Percent. 

82  23 

Percent 

.26 
.23 

19.  10  I        14.20          82.52 
1 7.  57           13. 52           83-  47 

0.97 

.09 

.13 

.26          12.41 

U.69|        12.79 
12.49  1        11.86 

84.49 

.13 
.12 

84.41 
85.26 

0.52 

1  One  analysis. 

Since  different  quantities  of  milk  were  handled  in  the  various  trials 
and  this  had  a  varying  composition,  no  direct  comparison  can  be  made 
from  the  figures  given  as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  2  systems  of 
making  batter. 

In  the  following  table  the  results  obtained  have  been  calculated  to  a 
capacity  of  2,000  kg.  of  milk — ^an  average  daily  capacity  for  a  Eadia- 
t4)r— and  a  fat  content  in  the  milk  of  3.17  per  cent. 

Summary  of  results. 


MiUE  need. 


Whole      Bntter* 
milk.        milk. 


Radiator 

Sweet-cream  hotter . 
Sour-emm  hotter. . . 


Kg. 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 


Percent. 

90 

175 


Fat  con- 
tent of 
milk. 


PercerU. 
3.17 
8.17 
3.17 


Prodocts  ohtained. 


Worked 
hotter. 


68.3 
71.3 
71.1 


Skim 
milk. 


Kg, 
1,880 
1,892 
1,668 


Batter- 
mUk. 


Milk  per 
kilof^ram 
of  batter. 


Kg.^ 


90  ' 
175 


Kg. 


9.3 
8.1 
8.1 


>  Amoont  of  starter  snhtrmoted. 


The  power  required  in  making  butter  by  the  Radiator  process  is 
much  greater  than  in  using  the  separator-churn  method,  when  either 
sweet  or  sour  cream  butter  is  made.  The  power  required  in  the  3  cases 
is  as  follows: 

With  Radiator,  5.5  actaal  horsepower  during  3  honrs. 
With  sweet-cream  hotter: 

For  centrifiiging  1  power  during  2  hours; 

For  churning  1.2  power  during  ^  hour; 

Total,  ahout  1  power  during  2^  hours. 
With  sour-cream  hutter: 

For  centrifiiging  1  power  during  2  hours ; 

For  churning  1.2  power  during  1^  hours; 

Total,  ahout  1  power  during  3f  hours. 
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The  amoant  of  water  and  ice  reqaired  for  cooling  the  cream  is  another 
jH)mt  greatly  against  the  Radiator  method.  The  following  daily  reqaire- 
ments  of  water  of  10^  G.  and  of  ice  for  this  purpose  are  estimated  by 
the  authors  to  be:  Radiator,  1,900  kg.  water,  145  kg.  ice;  sweet-cream 
churning,  450  kg.  water  and  90  kg.  ice;  and  sour-cream  churning,  675 
kg.  water  and  70  kg.  ice. — ^P.  w.  woll. 

A  test  of  hand  separators,  H.  Ha v ward  {Pennsylvania  Sta.  BuL 
38 J  pp.  25). — This  bulletin  describes  a  test  of  the  following  hand  sepa- 
rators sent  to  the  station  for  that  purpose:  Alpha  Baby  No.  3,  Hum- 
ming Bird  No.  0,  United  States  No.  5,  United  States  Midget  No.  7, 
Mikado,  Empire  No.  5,  and  National. 

Trials  were  made  in  each  case  under  what  were  considered  favorable 
and  unfavorable  conditions.  The  tests  began  March  18, 1896,  and  con- 
tinued at  intervals  throughout  the  year,  but  no  two  separators  were 
tested  at  the  same  time.  The  cows  were  nearly  all  fresh  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  test.  Twelve  tests  were  made  with  each  machine,  and  the 
results  of  these  are  tabulated  and  discussed.    A  summary  follows: 

Summary  of  tetU  of  lumd  Beparatan, 

Pre- 

S«nft     ReToln.    Milk  !  p«rtMa 

MUk  Fat  in  ratffg  '  «^  «f  "P^  Cn«n  Fat  in  ^^^  "^J^ 
oied.      milk.,  temp^.  ""^^  \  ™*     token,   cream.     ^^     ^J*f 

uwrxr,   mfnQt^i   honr.  erpdia 


Name  of  separator. 


1- 

"  Favorable  "  conditions 

United  States  No.  5  ... ,  210. 9U 

Mikado 154.29 

United  States  Midget 

No.  7 138.70 

Alpha  Baby  No.  3 176. 20 

Empire  No.  5 '  230.90 

Hamming  Bird I    03.66 

National !  149.00 


Pounda.l  Pmr  et,  Degrut. 
4.69  88.4  I 
5.21  I      87.7 


I- 


5.02 
4.64 
5.09 
4.26 
5.19 


160.52 


4.96 


"Unfarorable"  conditions : 

United  States  No.  5  . . .  211. 70 

Mikado 104.20 

United  States  Midget  I 

No.7 116.30 

Alpha  Babv  No.  3 167.20 

Empire  No.  5 173.04 

Hamming  Bird 55.80 

National 102.60 


5.20  < 
4.88  ! 

4.82 
4.55 
6.02 
5.14 
4.87 


132.97  ,      4.92 


89.3  i 
87.7 
91.9  I 
91.4 
90.5  > 


76.8        47.4  1    818.9  1    16.45      28.52,      .146.      >«&1 


1  Not  inolading  the  HommJng  Bird. 

''These  trialH  show  very  little,  if  any,  difference  in  completeness  of  skimming  md 
the  total  amoniit  of  fat  recovered  iu  the  cream  between  the  different  makes  of  aep*- 
rators  used  in  the  test. 

''With  one  exception  all  the  separators  fiilfilled  the  claims  of  their  mannfacturent 
as  to  capacity  and  efficiency  of  skimming. 

'*  All  the  separators  used  in  the  trial  did  satisfactory  work  under  a  far  wider  rrnnge 
of  conditions  than  is  recommended  by  the  manufacturers. 

"  Considerable  difference  seemed  to  exist  between  the  various  separators  as  to  snb- 
stantialuess  and  durability. 

"The  cheaper  and  newer  machines  did  as  efficient  work  in  these  trialB  as  the  older 
and  more  expensive  ones." 
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A  wide  difference  was  foand  between  the  separators  with  respect  to 
ease  of  operation.  Although  no  dynamometer  was  osed,  the  list^ 
according  to  ease  of  operation  per  100  lbs.  of  capacity,  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: National,  Baby  No.  3  or  Mikado,  Empire,  Hamming  Bird,  United 
States  No.  5,  Midget  No  7. 

The  results  of  18  trials  in  churning  cream  from  the  different  separa- 
tors are  given:  ^^The  difference  between  the  percentage  of  fat  left  in 
the  buttermilk,  with  3  or  4  exceptions,  is  within  the  limits  of  error,  and, 
according  to  these  results,  there  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
eharnability  of  the  cream  obtained  from  different  hand  separators.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  butter  made  in  these  churnings  showed  no 
difference  in  texture  or  flavor  that  could  be  detected,  the  butter  being 
to  all  appearances  similar  in  every  resi)ect." 

The  cheese  industry:  Its  development  and  possibilities  in 
Wisconsin^  S.  M.  Babgook  and  H.  L.  Russell  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  Bui 
60j  pp.  24,  figs.  5,  pis.  2). — This  bulletin  gives  statistical  data  relative  to 
cheese  making  in  the  United  States  and  the  export  trade,  with  remarks 
on  the  nutritive  value  of  cheese,  factors  influencing  the  development  of 
the  cheese  industry,  development  of  the  butter  and  cheese  industry  in 
the  light  of  natural  conditions,  the  historical  development  of  the  cheese 
industry  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  advantages  of  Wisconsin  as  a  cheese- 
producing  State. 

"  It  will  be  noted  that  the  great  dairy  region  of  the  country  coincides  in  a  general 
way  with  the  com  belt.  The  distinotiv'ely  cheese  regions  lie  as  a  rule  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  great  butter  States,  although  in  some  instances  both  dairy  products  are 
extensively  manufactured  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State.  Within  the  present 
decade  the  limits  of  butter  production  have  been  extended  greatly  to  the  westward, 
so  that  the  present  and  potential  butter  regions  are  not  accurately  represented  by 
the  conditions  as  reported  in  the  census  of  1890.  The  cheese  regions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  but  spreading  area  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  lie  in  the  basin  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  which  modify  the  climatic  conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  surrounding 
States  are  especially  favored  with  reference  to  cheese  production.  Butter  can  be  and 
often  is  made  on  an  extensive  scale  in  all  of  these  sections,  but  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages necessary  to  successful  cheese  production  are  present  to  an  unusual  degree  and 
have  unquestionably  been  of  importance  in  determining  the  development  of  cheese 
makiDg  in  America." 

Wisconsin  is  considered  especially  well  adapted  for  cheese  produc- 
tion from  climatic,  commercial,  educational,  and  legal  considerations. 

"  In  the  adaptation  of  any  Industry  to  its  surroundings  natural  advantages  exert 
a  marked  effect.  A  recognition  of  these  is  necessary  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
soy  business.  Wisconsin,  therefore,  should  recognize  the  great  advantages  which 
she  possesses  for  the  economic  production  of  a  high  quality  of  cheese.  By  natare 
she  seems  predestined  to  be  the  great  cheese  State  of  the  future.  Her  commercial 
advantages  by  reason  of  her  geographical  position,  her  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  legal  restrictions  thrown  about  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spurious  products 
give  her  a  prestige  that  can  not  fail  to  keep  her  in  the  front  rank  if  she  maintains 
and  improves  the  quality  of  her  product,  a  result  which  is  only  possible  through  the 
uplift  that  comes  from  a  recognition  of  her  educational  institutions.'' 

Report  on  S^redlBh  dairying,  1891-'95,  with  a  list  of  Swediah  creamerieB 
and  cheeae  fiiotoxleB,  G.  Liljhaqeit  (Narrkdping,  1897,  pp.  164,  61;  from  Bpts. 
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B4nfal  Swedish  AgU  Dept.  No.  1, 18$7,  No.  ^).— The  report  gives  the  amoimtB  of  but- 
ter and  cheese  exported  from  and  imported  into  Sweden  daring  the  yean  1891-'95; 
the  nnmber  of  Swedish  creameries  and  cheese  factories,  and  their  total  prodnetion; 
measores  taken  by  the  rarioos  county  agricoltnral  societies  for  the  advancement  of 
dairying ;  State  and  eoanty  dairy  educational  institutions ;  State  butter  exhibitioDi; 
dairy  associations;  freight  rates  for  dairy  products  on  the  State  railways  on  and 
after  July  1,  1886;  description  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  of  two  kinds  of 
cheese  adapted  for  export  purposes,  Swedish  estate  cheese  {" kerrghrdt'Ott'^)  and 
Gouda  cheese;  law  of  registered  trade-marks  of  June  28, 1896;  catalogue  of  dairy 
schools,  dairy  instructors,  and  creameries  and  cheese  factories  (by  counties). 

The  number  of  creameries  and  cheese  factories  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1895  wii 
1,793.  At  1,420  of  these  butter  only  was  manufactured,  at  211  full-cream  cheese, 
and  at  162  butter  and  cheese  (partly  skim).  The  total  production  during  1895  was: 
Butter,  24,926,679  kg. ;  full-cream  cheese,  2,123,287  kg. ;  half  skims,  742,487  kg.,  and 
skims,  4,048,701  kg.  The  milk  handled  by  the  factories  amounted  to  741,441,981  kg., 
and  the  total  number  of  patrons  was  54,618. — F.  w.  woll. 

Dairying  in  foreign  coantries^  B.  BOogild  (Malkeribmgei  i  fremmede  LmUe. 
Copenhagen:  Nord.  Forlag,  1897,  Pi.  /).~This  companion  volume  of  Dairying  ia 
Denmark"  by  the  same  author  will  be  published  in  7  parts  (at  1  krone,  26.8  cts.) 
during  the  current  year.  It  will  treat  of  dairying  in  its  characteristio  features  in 
Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland,  Germany,  Finlsod, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  United  States. 

Heating  and  Tentilating  stables^  B.  Marunt  (MUeh  Zig.,  tS  {1897),  No.  IS,  pp. 
14S,U6,flg9.3). 

Contribations  from  dairy  divuiion,  Mustiala  experiment  statioti,  R.  Gripkn- 
BERG  ( Meddelanden/rdn  Mustiala  Forsoksstations  Mejeriaf deling.  Aabo  ( Finland),  IS96, 
pp.  lis  J 132). — Separate  print  of  papers  and  reports  published  by  the  anther  doriof 
l«8l-'96). 

Dairying  in  Norway,  1896  {Norsk  Landmansblad,  16  {1897),  pp.  lS-15). 

Is  a  ration  with  a  wide  or  a  narrow  nutritlTe  ratio  preferable  for  milch  cows? 
B.  Martiny  {Fulhing's  landw.  Ztg.,  46  {1897),  No.  IS,  pp. 399-^96). —The  article  quotai 
at  length  work  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetta  Hatch  Station  for 
1896(E.S.  K.,9,p.380). 

Milk  and  butter  yield  of  ten  Breitenburg  oowa,  Nbumann  (Afileh  Ztg.j  S6  {ISSTf), 
No.  25,  pp.  So9-361), 

Effect  of  adding  fat  to  the  rationa  of  milch  cowa  {Deut.  landw.  Ztg.;  sk.  is 
Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  No.  14,  p.  B 26).— The  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  in 
adding  fat  or  tallow  to  the  rations  of  cows  are  reviewed.  Tallow  when  fed  for 
some  time  increased  neither  the  yield  nor  the  fat  content  of  the  milk.  During  Ibe 
first  two  weeks  the  fat  content  appeared  to  be  increased,  but  this  effect  disappeirad 
later. 

New  milk^paatenrizing  apparatua  in  Denmark,  A.  Lavalle  {MUeh  Zig.fSS 
{1897),  Nos.  9,  pp.  134,  136,  figs.  3;  10,  pp.  146-148,  figs.  6;  11,  pp.  162-164,  figs,  f;  li, 
pp.  179-181,  figs.  4). 

A  new  method  of  aterilisation  by  heat  under  preaaure  {MUeh  Ztg.,  26  {1S97), 
No.  15,  p.  329). 

Pure  lactic  culturea  of  bacteria  In  cheeae  making  H.  L.  Russell  (  Jpkt.  Bs§. 
Agr,  Soc.  England,  3.  ser.,  8  {1897),  I,  pp.  141-162). — ^A  reprint  from  the  Annusl 
Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Station  for  1896. 

Obaervations  from  creamery  practice,  Hoffmann  {MUeh  Ztg.,  26  {18S7),  >'•- 
14,  pp.  S 12-2 14). —Remarka  on  the  payment  for  milk  on  the  fat  basis,  the  feeding  of 
cows,  production  of  milk  by  herds,  etc. 

Payment  for  milk  at  creameries,  A.  Arnstadt  {Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  So.  U, 
pp.  161, 162). 

InveatigationB  on  acme  frequent,  defects  in  consistency  of  butter  and  their 
causes^  and  on  the  constitution  of  fat  globules,  V .  Storch  {MUeh  Ztg.,  26  {18S7\ 
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Noi.  15,  pp.  2t8,  229;  16,  pp.  243-246;  17,  pp,  267-25%'  18,  pp.  273-276).— An  abstract 
of  this  paper  from  the  original  has  already  been  given  (£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  176). 

A  new  process  for  improving  inferior  butter,  L.  Piderit  {Milch  Ztg,,  26  (1897)f 
yo.  10,  pp.  131,162). 

The  present  status  of  the  batter  exports  of  Germany,  Boy8KN  (Der  Augen^ 
Uiekliciie  Stand  des  deutschen  Butter- Exports.     Bremen:  M.  HeinsiuM  Xachfolger  (1897). 

Denmark's  batter  export,  B.  B6ggiu>  {Tidsskr.  Landdkon.,  16 {1896), pp.  709-716). 

Finland's  batter  export,  B.  BOggild  ( Ugetkr.  Landm.,  42  {1896),  pp.  568,  669)., 

Oeiman  imports  and  exports  of  dairy  products  {Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  Xo.  10 

fp.  m,  151). 

Agricnltural  education  in  France,  with  special  reference  to  the  dairy 
schools,  P.  Meyer  {Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  Xo.  20,  pp.  307,  308). 

VETEBIVART  SCIEVCE  AED  PSACTICE. 

Annual  report  for  1896  from  the  principal  of  the  Royal  Veteri- 
nary College,  J.  MgFadyean  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc.  England^  3.  ser.j 
8  (1897)y  lyNo.  29^  jpp.  115-135 ^  fig.  1). — A  report  on  rabies,  anthrax, 
abortion  in  cows,  the  dangers  attending  the  use  of  milking  machines, 
and  the  following  diseases: 

Glanders. — Experiments  were  made  with  the  seram  of  glandered 
horsses  which  demonstrated  that  mallein  acts  in  a  peculiar  way  with 
live  glanders  bacilli,  but  it  is  thought  that  even  if  the  reaction  obtained 
with  the  serum  is  fully  as  accurate  as  that  with  mallein,  it  necessi- 
tates a  too  intimate  acquaintance  with  biological  methods  for  everyday 
practice. 

Parasitic  gastroenteritis. — An  investigation  of  a  serious  disease  in  a 
herd  of  cattle  brought  to  light  numerous  small  worms  in  the  stomachs 
of  the  animals  affected.  The  worms  were  found  upon  microscopic 
examination  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  identified  doubtfully  with 
Strongylus  eonvoiutusj  discovered  by  Ostertag  in  the  fourth  stomach  of 
au  ox.  The  chief  difference  between  Ostertag's  description,  which  is 
qnoted,  and  the  worms  found  by  the  author,  lies  in  the  presence  of 
barb-like  hooks  on  the  neck  and  longitudinal  ridges  of  the  skin. 
Farther,  it  is  noted  that  the  worms  found  do  not  agree  with  Ostertag's 
figure  fully  in  the  details  of  the  caudal  extremity,  but  these  discrepan- 
cies are  charged  to  inaccurate  descriptions. 

The  principal  symptoms  produced  by  the  worms  are  diarrhea  and 
gradual  loss  of  condition.  The  appetite  is  never  affected.  There  was 
00  coagh,  but  otherwise  the  animals  studied  presented  the  general 
api)earance  of  animals  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis,  though  a 
pliysical  examination  brought  forth  no  evidence  of  that  diseasa 

The  first  fatal  case  in  the  herd  in  question  occurred  in  1879.    From  . 
that  time  on  the  herd  was  never  free  from  the  disease,  and  it  gradu- 
ally increased  so  that  in  1895  14  animals  died.    Most  of  the  aliected 
auimals  were  young.    When  an  old  one  was  attacked  the  course  of  the 
disease  seemed  to  be  more  rapid. 

The  treatment  employed  was  an  isolation  of  the  affected  animals  and 
au  allowance  of  a  liberal  diet  with  biweekly  doses  of  turpentine. 
8563— No.  4 7 
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Though  not  contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  the  disease 
may  be  communicated  to  healthy  animals  by  grazing  them  on  the  same 
ground  with  diseased  animals.  In  view  of  this  it  was  recommended 
that  turpentine  be  given  the  healthy  animals  once  a  month. 

Pneumonia  of  the  pig. — During  experiments  on  the  causation  of  swine 
fever  the  absence  of  pneumonia  in  a  large  number  of  animals  led  to  an 
investigation  of  this  trouble  as  connected  with  swine  fever.  A  request 
to  a  large  number  of  veterinarians  to  send  in  the  lungs  of  fever-affected 
animals  showing  evidences  of  pneumonia  resulted  in  obtaining  less 
than  a  dozen  lungs.  Some  of  the  freshest  of  these  were  selected  for 
microscopic  examination  and  experimentation  with  rabbits,  pigs,  and 
pigeons.  Five  microorganisms  were  detected  and  found  morpholog- 
ically and  culturally  different  from  swine-fever  bacillus  and  to  belong 
to  the  hivmoragic  septicsiemia  type.  As  found  in  the  blood  the  most 
common  form  is  short  and  rod-like,  with  rounded  ends.  It  stains  with 
aqueous  methylene  blue  more  intensely  at  the  poles  than  in  the  middle, 
and  then  resembles  somewhat  a  diplococcus.  With  these  there  always 
occur  forms  more  distinctly  bacillar.  The  bacteria  in  question  are 
smaller  than  swine-fever  bacilli  and  are  further  distinguished  from  it 
by  being  nonmotile  and  in  caltures  by  their  forming  opaque,  spherical, 
or  oval  well-defined  colonies.  The  5  organisms,  though  morjihologically 
the  same,  vary  in  virulence  for  rabbits  and  pigeons. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  thought  swine-fever  bacilli  do  not  commonly  cause 
pneumonia  and  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  pneumonic  lesions  will 
not  enable  one  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  pig  has  been  affected 
with  swine  fever. 

Poisoning  horses  by  spoiled  potatoes. — In  the  examination. of  several 
cases  of  poisoning  the  poison  was  traced  to  feeding  potatoes  that  were 
old,  mildewed,  and  partly  decayed.  As  the  potatoes  were  steamed 
before  feeding,  the  toxic  effects  are  attributed  to  changes  produced  by 
bacteria  or  fungi  similar  to  those  in  so-called  <^meat"  poisoning.  The 
first  symptoms  noticed  were  loss  of  power  in  the  limbs,  the  animals  lying 
or  falling  down  and  then  being  unable  to  get  up.  Toward  the  last 
there  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Eleven  cases  are 
noted  as  fatal.  Post-mortem  examination  showed  all  of  the  principal 
organs  in  a  healthy  condition  with  the  exception  of  the  large  intestine, 
the  walls  of  which  gave  evidence  of  slight  irritation. 

On  formic  aldehyde  as  a  means  of  influencing  animal  diseases, 
W.  Ebeb  {Deut  landw.  Presse^  14  (1897),  yo.  61jp.  55^).— The  author 
takes  up  the  question  as  to  the  real  utility  of  formic  aldehyde  and  its 
commercial  combinations— steriformin  (a  solution  of  formic  aldehyde  in 
a  solution  of  milk  sugar)  and  <^  holzin  '^  (a  solution  of  formic  aldehyde 
in  methyl  alcohol).  He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  when  taken  inter- 
nally the  formic  aldehyde  is  in  so  weak  a  solution  as  to  be  valueless. 
Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  excreted  in  the  urine,  as  shown  by  experiments 
in  which  large  doses  of  steriformin  were  fed  to  a  cow  and  the  urine 
tested,  it  probably  forms  organic  internal  compounds. 
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The  vapor  is  unquestionably  a  germicide  and  tbe  aqueous  solution  is 
beneficial,  nsed  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  spoonfuls  of  a  35  per  cent  solution 
to  a  liter  of  water;  but  it  can  scarcely  displace  other  disinfectants 
sach  as  cblorin  water  or  solutions  of  chlorid  of  lime  or  caustic  soda. 
For  the  disinfection  of  manures  it  is  valueless.  As  a  disinfectant  of 
wonnds  weak  solutions  are  of  no  value  and  stronger  and  concentrated 
solntions  are  destructive  to  tissues. 

Report  of  the  veterinary  department,  A.  W.  Bitting  {Indiana  Sta.  Ept  1896, 
fp.  iiO-oS). — The  author  describes  the  vpork  of  the  year  on  hog  cholera,  taberculosis, 
and  actinoiD yeosis,  and  the  station  equipment.  Eighty  per  cent  of  10  cases  of  actino- 
mycosis treated  with  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half  of  potassium  iodid  once  a  day 
for  2  weeks  (and  a  repetition  at  the  end  of  a  week  in  those  cases  where  it  seemed 
necessary)  recovered. 

The  spaying  of  mares,  W.  L.  Williams  {Montana  Sta.  Bui.  IS,  pp,  96-lOS),^ 
Twenty  mares  were  spayed.  The  operation,  which  is  described  at  length,  was  suc- 
cessfnl  in  all  cases.  Most  of  the  mares  were  apparently  in  normal  health  a  few  days 
after  the  operation. 

Glanders,  Texas  fever,  and  symptomatic  anthrax,  L.  L.  Lewis  (Oklahoma  Sta. 
Bnl.  27f  pp,  18). — A  popular  description  is  given  of  these  three  diseases  and  of  tlieir 
proper  treatment.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  temperature  records  of  horses  dis- 
eased with  glanders  and  treated  at  the  station.  The  usual  measures  are  recommended. 
Under  the  head  of  Texas  fever  a  map  is  given  showing  the  difference  between  the 
national  and  Oklahoma  quarantine  lines,  the  latter  ext«nding  farther  south  than 
the  former,  or  along  the  Canadian  River. 

The  malleln  test  for  suspected  glanders  in  horses,  K.  R.  Dinwiddie  {Arkansas 
Sta.  kpt.  1896,  pp.  4a^£).'-A.  reprint  from  Bulletin  40  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8, 
p.  525). 

Agglutination  phenomena  in  glanders,  A.  G.  R.  Foulerton  (Lancet  [London'\j 
1897,  No.  If  p.  1201;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London"] ^  1897,  Xo.  3,  p.  242).— 
Agglutination  of  the  glanders  bacillus  can  be  brought  about  by  contact  with  serum 
from  a  case  of  active  infection  by  the  glanders  bacillus,  from  active  infection  by 
typhoid  bacillus,  and  from  a  horse  immuned  against  diphtheria.  Normal  equine  or 
bnman  serum  exhibit  no  snch  reaction. 

Tnberculoaia  statistics  in  Bavaria,  F.  May  (MUnchen  med.  JVoohenschr.,  44  (1897), 
Ko.  10,  p.  254;  dbs.  in  Cmihl.  Baki.  n.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  21  (1897),  No.  17-18,  pp.  690,  691).^ 
It  is  stated  that  over  10  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in  Bavaria  are  due  to  tuberculosis. 
Of  those  dying  at  ages  ranging  between  15  and  61  years  in  1889  to  1893, 11.84  per  cent 
was  dne  to  tuberoulosis.  The  percentage  was  as  low  as  11.19  per  cent  only  in  one 
year. 

Contxibntion  to  the  question  of  intra-uterin  infection  of  offsprings  ^rith 
tabenmloaia^  F.  Heuke  (Arb.  Path.  Anat.  Inst.  Tubingen,  2  (1897),  No.  S,  p.  268; 
flJ«.  in  CenibL  Baki.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  21  (1897),  No.  17-18,  pp.  691,  69^).— Investiga- 
tion of  a  child  from  a  tuberculosis  mother  showed  double-sided  pneumonia  and  fresh 
fibrinous  plenrites.  There  were  no  macroscopic  tubercles.  An  inoculation  of  a 
Gninea  pig  with  a  nonsnspicions  piece  of  bronchial  tube  the  size  of  a  pea  resulted 
in  the  death  of  the  Guinea  pig  in  37  days.  An  autopsy  showed  it  to  be  severely 
aifected.  The  author  thinks  that  the  bronchial  tube  contained  living  bacilli  of 
tnberculosis  and  that  they  were  of  congenital  origin.  He  changes  Eberth's  law, 
"man  does  not  inherit  but  acquires  tuberculosis,"  to  '^man  acquires  tuberculosis  and 
also  inherits  it." 

The  blologioal  status  of  Bacillus  tul>erculosis,  A.  C.  Jones  (Bpt.  66th  Meeting 
fritishAMn.  Adv.  Sei.,  1896,  pp.  1015, 1016;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros,  Soc.  [London], 
1SS7,  No.  S,p.  242). — It  is  suggested  that  the  so-called  tubercle  bacillus  is  really  a 
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Ktafj^p  ill  tlio  lifo  hirttory  of  a  fungus  with  a  mycelial  growth  which  may  >»e  clesig- 
uated  a8  Tiiberciilomyces. 

On  fibrin  formation  in  the  different  anatomical  products  of  tabercnloaia, 
Wernfxk  i>b  Aquilor  (Arb,  Path.  Anat.  Inst.  Tubingen,  2  (1S96),  Xo.  2,  p.  245;  alt. 
in  Cenibl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abi.,  21  {1897),  Xo.  17-18,  pp,  699,  700). 

Texas  cattle  fever  in  various  localities,  R.  R.  Dinwiddib  {ArkaMos  Sta.  Rpi. 
1896,  pp.  S6-40),—A  reprint  from  Bulletin  40  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  525). 

Investigations  of  hog  diseases,  R.  R.  Dinwiddib  {Arkansas  Sta.  Rpi.  IS'.^fi, 
pp.  42-44).'-K  reprint  from  Bulletin  40  of  the  Htation  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  525). 

On  the  tozic  properties  of  molds,  R.  R.  Dinwiddie  {Arkansas  Sta.  Jipt.  1S96, 
pp.  S3,  36).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  40  of  the  ntation  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  524). 

Check  list  of  the  animal  parasites  of  geese,  A.  Hassall  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Atyr.,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  Circ.  14,  pp.  o). — This  list  of  the  parasites  of  Anser  anxfr  dontftticM 
is  taken  from  the  card  catalogae  of  the  zoological  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  and  coo- 
tains  all  of  the  species  recorded  up  to  the  present  time,  so  far  as  traceable  by  the  author 
in  veterinary  and  zoiilogical  literature.  Dates  and  synonyms  are  f^ivfu  and  the  place 
of  occurrence  within  the  body  noted. 

Parasites  of  domestic  animals,  G.  McCautiiy  {North  Carolina  Sta.  Bpt.  1S%, 
pp.  101-142,figs.  88).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  127  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R..  8.  p.  521). 

Parasites  of  poultry,  G.  McCarthy  {North  Carolina  Sta.  lipt.  1896,  pp.  S*l'^f7€, 
Jigs  12).^A  reprint  of  Bulletin  131  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  96). 

On  the  preservation  of  potatoes  for  culture  purposes,  M.  SIMMONI>^  {Centhl. 
Bakt.  «.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  21  {1897),  No.  3, pp.  100, 101). 

The  physiology  of  internal  secretions,  W.  H.  Howell  {Sciemr,  «.  aer.,  6  {1897), 
pp.  37-49). — The  author  gives  a  somewhat  critical  summary  of  literature  relative 
to  the  functions,  etc.^  of  the  thyroids,  parathyroids,  the  suprareuals,  and  of  the 
hypophysis.  It  is  shown  that  excision  of  the  thyroids  is  not  fatal  unless  the  parathy- 
roids he  taken  along  with  them,  and  that  excision  of  the  parathyroids  alone  is  fatal. 
All  the  glands  discussed  are  shown  to  excrete  internally  substances  of  some  use  to 
the  bodily  economy.  He  notes  that  experiments  of  his  own  in  which  injections  of 
extracts  of  the  glands  of  the  hypophysis  were  made  gave  reactions  similar  to  like 
experiments  with  the  suprareuals,  and  not,  as  has  been  given  by  others,  similar  to 
injections  of  thyroids. 

Agglutination  phenomena  and  the  cholera  vibrio,  A.  Tauuelli  Salimbkix  {An*. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  11  {1897),  pp.  S77-286;  abs.  in  Jour.  Hoy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London'},  1897,  No.J, 
p.  242), — The  agglutination  is  produced  outside  of  the  organism  so  far  as  the  microbe 
iH  concerned.  It  is  not  found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  nor  in  the  peritoneal  sac 
of  actively  or  passively  immunised  animals.  In  tubes  of  serum  and  vibrios  in  vaiuo 
no  agglutination  occurred,  while  in  tubes  exposed  to  the  air  it  occurred  rapidly. 

Bacillus  of  Friedlander  in  tousilitis  and  pharyngitis,  W.  C.  C.  Pakes  (British 
Mtd.  Jour..  1897,  No.  i,  p.  715;  aba.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Min'os.  Soc.  [London},  1897.  Xo.  5. 
p.  24S). — The  pnciimobacillus  was  found  in  5  out  of  .500  cases  of  tousilitis  and 
pharyugitis. 

Bacterium  coli  anindolicum  and  Bacterium  coli  anaSrogenes,  \V.  Lemmkb 
{Arch.  Ilytj.,  27  {1896),  Xo.  4;  abs.  in  Centhl  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt., 21  {1897).  Xo.e-T, 
pp.  281,  282;  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London},  1897,  Xo.  3,  pp.  243,  244).—These 
were  isolated  from  dogs'  feces  ainl  in  appearance  and  growth  resemble  Bacterium 
coli  commune.  They  occur  mostly  in  pairs.  The  first  is  motile  and  tlagellat^^d 
an<l  the  second  not.  In  bouillon  the  first  gives  with  potassium  nitrate  and  strong 
sulphuric  acid  a  red  color  capable  of  being  extracted  by  amyl  alcohol.  It  ferments 
grapes  and  milk  sugars^  producing  a  gas  and  an  acid.  The  second  does  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  producing  no  gas. 

Biological  studies  in  Massachusetts,  II.  G.  C.  Whipple  (Amer.  Xat.,  ol  {1837), 
Xo.  867,  pp.  576-582). — The  resnlte  of  the  examination  of  some  40,000  samples  of 
water  are  given.  Of  vegetable  organisms  DiatomaceH3  are  found  in  largest  numbers. 
Following  these  come  Cyanophyceie  an<l  Chlorophyoeje.    Infusoria  about  equal  the 
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Dintomacoa'.  The  orfcftnisms  that  have  been  the  caiiRe  of  trouble  in  water  supplies 
are  prominently  noted. 

On  diphtheria  oultoreB  on  nonalbamenouB  culture  media,  N.  Tschinsky 
{Centbl  Baku  u.  Par.  1,  Jbi.,  21  {1S97),  Xo,  4,  pp.  146, 147). 

Spirillum  obermeieri  and  blood  of  relapsing  fever,  J.  Tictin  (Cenfbl.  Bakt.u. 
Par..  1.  Aht.j  21  {1897),  No.  o,pp.  179-186;  aba.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micron.  Soc.  [London],  1S97, 
So.  Sfpp.  S40j  241). — In  spirillons  blood  in  glass  vessels  at  room  temperature  the  orj»an- 
mxa  degenerated  and  soon  died.  Cover  glass  preparations  from  such  blood  showed 
thf  presence  of  Spiroeha»ta»  in  the  white  corpuscles.  Since  phagacytocis  was  not 
noted  in  blood  of  paiients  or  of  apes  snlfering  from  relapsing  fever  the  author 
concludes  that  the  leucocytes  can  successfully  attack  eufeebled  spirilla  only. 

Trichorrhezis  nodosa,  8t.  Markusfkld  {Cenibl.  Bakt.  «.  Par.,  l.Jbl.,  21  (1897), 
yo.t)-7,pp.SSO-~tS4). — This  disease  is  shown  to  be  due  to  a  bacillus  capable  of  being 
detnonstmted  by  cultivation  or  by  staining.  The  organism  is  endosporous  and  about 
2fi  long  by  0.5//  broa<l.  It  lignifies  gelatin  and  eoagulateH  milk.  An  inoculation 
of  lionillon  cultures  produces  the  disease. 

The  sanitation  of  fiirm  buildings,  J.  Scott  {Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scot- 
land, 9  {1897),  pp.  40-60,  figs.  7). — The  conditions  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  health  of  animals  in  buildings  is  discussed  under  the  following  heads:  Site  and 
fonndations,  ventilation,  lighting,  drainage;  water  supply,  disinfectants,  and  pre- 
servatives. The  application  in  the  eonstmction  of  farm  buildings  of  the  various 
principles  discussed  is  explained. 

AO&ICULTURAL  EVGHfEERING. 

The  constmctioii  of  silos  and  the  making  and  handling  of  silage, 
F.  H.  King  (  Wiscomtin  8ta.  Bui.  59,  pp,  Sl^figa,  14). — This  is  an  excel- 
lent popular  bulletin  on  the  subject,  describing  and  illustrating  the 
methods  of  building  different  kinds  of  silos,  the  advantages  of  dif- 
ferent metliods  of  construction,  kind  of  lining,  ventilation,  the  capacity 
of  silos,  the  making  and  feeding  of  silage,  proper  degree  of  maturity  of 
com  and  clover  for  making  silage,  losses  of  dry  matter  in  tlie  silo,  cost 
of  silos,  ete. 

"The  necessary  loss  of  dry  matter  in  the  sihi  meauH  the  Iosk  in  the  interior  where 
all  ontside  air  is  excluded,  and  which  occurs  in  developing  tliose  (Mmditioiis  which 
arrest  further  fermentation  until  air  is  again  admitted  t<»  the  silage. 

•'Inl89&-'94  with  corn  containing  35.68  per  cent  drj-  matter,  when  put  in,  the 
necessarj'  loss  was  4.95  per  cent.  In  1894-^95  with  corn  containing  29.55  per  cent  of 
<lry  matter  the  necessary  loss  was  9.38  per  cent.  In  1895-'96  with  corn  containing 
25.72  per  cent  of  dry  matter  the  necessary  loss  was  12.93  per  cent.  In  1896-'97  we 
hail  the  silage  arranged  in  definite  layers,  giving  several  trials  in  one  season,  and 
with  com  containing  29.33  per  cent  of  dry  matter  the  loss  was  8.63  per  cent;  con- 
taining 25.39  per  cent,  the  loss  was  10.01  per  cent;  and  when  containing  20.66  per 
t^nt,  the  loss  was  24.85  per  cent.  In  this  last  case  the  loss  is  at  least  4  per  cent 
too  high  on  account  of  its  inclnding  the  losses  at  the  surface  and  around  2  doors. 

"'In  another  case  where  2  small  samples  were  made  hy  splitting  stalks,  ears,  and 
leaves  into  halves  to  get  exact  duplicates,  one  to  put  into  the  silo  and  the  other  to 
nse  in  determining  the  dry  matter  put  into  the  silo,  it  was  found  that  2  samples  side 
hy  side  sustained  the  following  losses : 

'*  Flint  com  containing  35.26  per  cent  dry  matter,  lost  8.59  per  cent  of  the  amount 
pHt  in. 

''  Dent  com  containing  24.05  per  cent  dry  matter,  lost  17.22  per  cent  of  the  amount 
put  m. 
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''Medium  clover  coutaining  22.08  per  cent  dry  matter,  lo«t  20.65  per  cent  of  the 
aiiioiiiit  put  in. 

'* Our  loHses  in  clover  Hilage  have  been,  for  ^Te  trials,  aa  follows: 

^'Alsike  clover,  '95,  coutaining  90.20  per  cent  dry  matter,  loet  10.10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  put  in. 

^'Alsike  clover,  '96,  containing  32.49  per  cent  dry  matter,  lost  15.37  per  cent  of  the 
amount  put  in. 

'^ Medium  clover,  '95,  containing  30.66  }>er  cent  dry  matter,  lost  16.06  per  cent  of 
the  amount  put  in. 

''Medium clover,  '96,  containing  28.65  per  cent  dry  matter,  lost  16.61  per  rent  of 
the  amount  put  in. 

"  Medium  clover,  '96,  coutaining  36.59  per  cent  dry  matter,  lost  17.17  per  oent  of 
the  amount  put  in. 

*'  It  will  be  seen  from  these  trials  that  the  necessary  losses  of  dry  matter  in  roni 
silage  have  been  found  to  be  from  5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  for  clover  silaics 
from  10  per  cent  to  18  per  cent,  provided  the  right  degree  of  maturity  and  dryotfi* 
obtains  when  the  materials  are  put  into  the  silo.  .  .  . 

"Corn  well  matured  and  in  good  condition  for  shocking  but  with  leaves  skill 
green  is  the  proper  stage  for  the  silo,  and  clover  in  full  bloom  or  a  trifle  past  and  in 
good  condition  for  hay  but  not  too  dry  is  the  proper  stage  for  this." 

Some  observations  on  the  effect  of  silage  odors  on  milk  are  noted 
elsewhere  (p.  378). 

Irrigation  in  hnmid  climates,  F.  H.  King  {U.  8.  Bept.  Agr., 
Farmers^  Bui,  46jpp,  36,  Jigs.  4). — ^This  bulletin  discusses  the  following 
topics:  The  advantages  of  an  abundant  supply  of  soil  moisture;  tiie 
rainfall  of  the  growing  season  in  the  United  States  is  insufficient  for 
maximum  yields;  water  only  one  of  the  necessary  plant  foods;  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  irrigation  in  humid  climates:  extent  of 
irrigation  in  the  humid  parts  of  Europe;  the  rainfall  of  Europe  and  the 
eastern  United  States  compared;  the  character  and  antiquity  of  Euro- 
pean irrigation ;  fertilizing  value  of  irrigation  waters;  lines  along  which 
irrigation  should  first  develop;  lands  best  suited  to  irrigation  in  hnmid 
climates;  waters  best  suited  to  irrigation;  amount  of  water  needed  for 
irrigation;  methods  of  obtaining  water  for  irrigation;  the  construction 
of  reservoirs ;  and  methods  of  applying  irrigation  water. 

Pumping  water  for  irrigation,  H.  M.  Wilson  {Water  Svppfy 
and  Irrigation  Papers,  U,  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  1,  pp.  58,  pis.  9.  fi(f$. 
17), — This  is  tlie  first  of  a  series  of  short  reports,  generally  popular  in 
character,  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  ll,  1806,  ** relat- 
ing to  the  water  resources  and  the  methods  of  utilizing  these,  witii 
especial  reference  to  the  employment  of  water  in  agriculture.  .  .  . 

''A  general  description  is  given  of  pumps  and  motive  i>ower8,  and 
of  windmills,  water  wheels,  and  various  kinds  of  engines,  noting  the 
more  important  of  tliese."  Special  attention  is  given  to  hot-air,  gaso- 
line, and  steam  pumping  engines;  centrifugal  and  rotary  pumps;  and 
mechanical  and  siphon  elevators;  and  a  chapter  is  added  on  storage 
reservoirs. 

The  interesting  fact  is  noted  that  in  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  methods  of  raising  water  '*  there  is  a  tendency  to  return  to 
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the  primitive  forms  used  by  the  primitive  agriculturists.  For  example, 
after  trying  all  the  complications  of  valves  and  pistons,  of  tight  joints 
and  complicated  motions,  designers  of  machinery  are  in  some  instances 
taming  back  to  the  old  simple  Persian  wheels  which  lifts  water  in 
backets  with  the  minimum  of  friction  and  of  load  to  be  raised.'' 

Irrigation  near  Phoenix,  Arizona,  A.  P.  Davis  {Water  Supply 
and  Irrigation  PaperSj  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  No,  2j  pp,  9Sj  pis.  31  j  figs, 
15). — In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  storage  of  flood  waters  on  a 
large  scale  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  arid  sections  of 
the  United  States,  this  bulletin  ondertakes  to  describe  the  situation  as 
regards  this  subject  in  the  Salt  and  Gila  Eiver  valleys,  in  which  the 
conditions  are  fairly  typ.cal.  The  topographic  and  climatic  conditions 
of  these  valleys  and  the  irrigation  works  already  constructed  are 
described,  some  of  the  systems  now  being  introduced  are  outlined,  and 
the  legal  complications  which  have  arisen  are  mentioned. 

The  author  '^points  out  the  great  natural  advantages  of  this  country, 
and  shows,  as  far  as  data  can  be  procured,  the  facts  relating  to  water 
snpply,  evaporation,  silting  of  reservoirs,  and  other  factors  which 
make  or  mar  projects  of  water  conservation.'' 

Sewage  irrigation,  G.  W.  Bapter  (Water  Supply  and  Irrigation 
Papers,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  No.  3,  pp.  100,  pis.  4,  figs.  28). — It  is 
stated  that  the  object  of  this  paper  is  "to  point  out  to  American  farm- 
ers and  to  municipal  authorities  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions 
sewage  may  be  utilized  with  profit  and  to  indicate  in  general  terms  how 
this  may  be  done."  The  principal  topics  discussed  are:  Importance  of 
sewage  irrigation;  general  principles  and  definitions;  quantity  of  sew- 
age from  different  cities;  stream  pollution;  agricultural  value  of  sew- 
age; methods  of  disposal,  including  chemical  precipitation,  intermittent 
filtration,  and  irrigation;  sewage  farming  in  England;  sewage  utiliza- 
tion in  Germany  ^nd  France;  and  sewage  purification  in  the  United 
States. 

The  author  believes  that  purification  and  utilization  of  sewage  may 
be  successfully  combined.  To  utilize  sewage  to  the  best  iulvantage  in 
agriculture,  provision  should  be  made  for  intermittent  filtration  to 
disixise  of  the  sewage  when  not  needed  on  crops. 

The  actual  fertilizing  value  of  average  sewage  is  stated  to  be  from  1 
to  2  cts,  or  perhaps  3  cts.  per  ton.  Taking  into  account  its  value  for 
irrigation  when  rainfall  is  deficient,  the  total  value  may  be  taken  as 
2  to  -1  cts.  when  the  sewage  is  applied  to  the  best  advantage.  Sewage 
farming  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Although  the  system  has  proved  very  successful  abroad,  it  has  not 
generally  been  specially  successful  in  the  United  States.  This  has 
been  due  largely  to  improper  management.  The  most  notable  exam- 
ples of  sewage  utilization  in  the  United  States  are  probably  Pullman, 
Illinois;  Los  Angeles,  California;  South  Framingham,  Massachusetts; 
Merideu  and  Bristol,  Connecticut,  and  Plaintield,  New  Jersey. 
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Motive  powers  on  the  farm,  W.  J.  Maldrx  (Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  Soc.  fkoU 
land,  S,  eer,f  8  {1896),  pp.  179-S13,  figs.  ;?i).— The  relative  efficiency  and  the  practical 
applications  of  the  following  motive  powers  fur  farm  parposes  are  briefly  disooflMd: 
Animal  i)Ower;  wind  engines;  water  power,  including  methods  of  measuring  the 
power  of  a  given  water  supply,  water  motors  of  various  kinds,  and  hydraulic  rams; 
steam  power;  gas  and  oil  engines,  and  electric  motors.  Atypical  motor  of  eaoh 
class  is  described  and  illustrated. 

Results  of  windmUl  tests,  £.  C.  Murphy  (Kansas  Vniv,  Quart.,  6  (18^),  So. i, 
pp.  89-94,  figs.  S), 

Farm  buildings  and  economical  agriculturcd  appliances,  W.  J.  Malden  (i>ii- 
don :  Kegan  Paul,  French,  Triibner  */•  Co.,  Ltd.,  2896,  pp.  193,  figs,  i*).— Includes  chapters 
on  general  considerations  on  farm  buiMings;  homesteads  adapted  to  varying  condi- 
tions ;  covered  yards  and  temporary  buildings — conversion  of  existing  buildings  to 
suit  changes;  farm  cottages  and  water;  machinery  for  farm  buildings — ^power;  and 
machinery  for  special  purposes.  This  well- written  book  is  designed  especially  for 
the  British  farmer,  but  many  of  its  suggestions  are  of  wider  interest  and  application. 

Ready-reference  book  for  the  agricultural  engineer,  V.  Yermorel  {Aide-wafmoire 
de  VingSnieur  agricole.  Paris:  Lihrarie  polyt^hnique  Bavdry  ^'  Cie.,  1897, pp.  1000, fign. 
140). ^K  very  handy  and  complete  collection  of  useful  tables,  formulas,  methods, 
etc.,  relating  to  mathematics,  mechanics)  physics,  agricultural  chemistry,  geolo(ry, 
botany,  zo51ogy,  meteorology,  agriculture,  viticulture,  arboriculture,  parasites  aud 
diseases  of  cultivated  plants,  agricultural  technology,  agricultnral  engineering, 
zootechny,  rural  law,  and  miscellaneous  topics.  Tho  book  also  cont-ains  a  classified 
list  of  the  principal  works  consulted  in  its  preparation  and  an  alphabetical  index. 

STATISTICS. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Alabama  College  Station,  1896  {Alabama  College  Sta. 
Rpt.  1896,  pp.  SO). — The  work  of  the  year  is  reviewed  in  outline  by  the  heads  of 
departments  and  a  financial  statement  given  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Arizona  Station,  1896  {Arizona  Sta.  BuU  S4,  pp. 
10). — A  financial  statement  is  given  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  witb 
lists  of  bulletins  published  by  the  station  since  its  organization,  acknowledgmentB 
and  exchanges,  and  a  report  by  the  director  giving  the  results  of  the  year's  work. 

Report  of  the  director  of  Arkansas  Station  for  1896  {Arkansas  Sia.  Rpt.  1896, 
pp.  1,  2). — Brief  report  by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  year  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  lUinois  Station,  1896  {Illinois  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, pp.  16).- 
A  general  account  of  station  work,  showing  experiments  in  hand  during  the  year, 
new  work  authorized,  bulletins  published,  and  a  detailed  financial  statement  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

Ninth  Annucd  Report  of  Indiana  Station,  1896  ( Indiana  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  ei).-- 
Reports  by  the  director  and  hea<ls  of  departments,  parts  of  which  appear  elsewhere, 
together  with  plans  of  various  station  buildings,  lists  of  acknowledgments  and  of 
bulletins  issued,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

Report  of  the  director  of  Massachusetts  Hatch  Station  for  1896  {Ma^eku- 
setU  Hatch  Sta,  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  7^).— Brief  remarks  on  the  consolidation  of  the  Msms- 
chusetts  State  Station  with  the  Hatch  Station  and  on  the  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  work  in  the  different  departments ;  station  personnel ;  subject  list  of  bulletins 
issued  from  1887  to  1897,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane 90, 
1896. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  Montana  Station,  1896  (.V^iitoiia  Sta.  Bui.  12,  pp- 
61-96). — Brief  report  by  the  director  on  the  station  staff,  farm  buildings  and  eqnip- 
ment,  acreage  and  yield  of  farm  crops  nt  the  station  and  in  Gallatin  County  in  1895, 
press  exchange  list,  and  listH  of  donations  to  the  station;  reports  by  the  chemist  and 
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by  the  horticnltnriBt,  elsewhere  noted ;  and  a  tlnancial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1896. 

The  work  during  1896  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  {yorth 
Carolina  Sfa.  Rpi.  1896,  pp.  LXXXVIIIj  364).— Thin  embriU't'S  reports  by  the  director 
and  hi'ads  of  the  departmeutH  on  the  work  of  the  year;  listH  of  the  Htatiou  publica- 
tions; acknowledgments;  legislation  relative  to  crop  diseases;  opinions  of  nearly 
1,<:()0  Noitli  Carolina  farniei-s,  representing  95  counties,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
station;  reprints  of  station  Bulletins  Nos.  124  to  133,  and  a  financial  statement  for 
the  tiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896.' 

Ninth  Biennial  Report  of  the  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Station  for  the 
two  years  ending  January,  1897  {Xorih  CaroUna  Sta.  Biennial  lipi.  JS9d  and  1896, 
j>ji.  2.57). —Reprinted  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Station  for  1895  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p. 
937)  and  1896.     (See  above. ) 

Annual  Report  of  Oklahoma  Station  for  1897  ( Oklahoma  Sta.  Bpi.  1897.  pp.  11).— 
A  ri'port  by  the  director  on  the  station  perscmnel  and  work  of  the  year,  with  a  list 
ot  the  bnlletins  published  since  the  organization  of  the  station,  and  a  tinancial 
^ltatement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Texas  Station,  1896  ( TejcoH  Sta.  lipt.  1896,  pp.  912-926).— 
This  consists  of  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  work  of  the  station  and  substations; 
brief  n^ports  by  the  heads  of  departments,  parts  of  which  appear  elsewhere;  a  list 
of  trees,  plants,  and  vines  growing  at  the  home  station ;  and  a  tinancial  statement  tor 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

Crop  report  for  August,  1897,  J.  Hyde  (  U.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  IMciaion  of  Statiatica 
Rpt.lSljU.  ser.,  pp.  ?). — The  usual  summary  of  crop  conditions  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

Edinburgh  corn-market  grain  tables  for  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  beana 
{Tram.  Hiyhland  and  Agr.  Soc.  Scotland,  5.  aer.,  9  {1897), pp.  386-69J).— The  tables  show 
the  quantity  of  grain  oflfered  for  sale  and  the  quantity  sold.  The  highest,  lowest, 
and  average  prices  received  for  each  kind  of  grain  on  every  market  day,  the  resulta 
for  every  month,  and  the  final  results  for  the  year  1896  are  given. 

Our  trade  with  Cuba  from  1887  to  1897,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  {U.S.Dept.  Agr., 
Stetiim  of  Foreign  Markefa  Ciro.  16,  pp.  SO). — This  gives  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
merrhaudise  importtnl  and  exported  by  the  United  States  in  our  trade  with  Cuba 
diiriDg  the  fiscal  years  1887  to  1896,  inclusive,  and  the  9  months  ended  March  31, 1897. 
Hawaiian  commerce  from  1887  to  1897,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  ( C.  S.  Dept.  Af,r., 
StciioH  of  Foreign  Matkela  Circ.  18,  pp.  37). — Statistics  relative  to  the  exports  and 
imports  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  from  1887  to  1897,  with  further  detailed  data  show 
ing  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  commercial  transactions  with  the  United  States 
iliiring  the  same  period.  Over  91  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  commerce  of  Hawaii 
JHwith  the  United  States,  and  of  the  exports  alone  more  than  99  per  cent  is  sent  to 
this  country.    Sugar  constitutes  94  per  cent  of  the  export  trade. 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Egypt,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Section  of  For- 
eign  Markeia  Circ.  lo,pp.  7). — Reprinted  from  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bulletin 
*2{E.S.R.,9,p.297). 

Russia's  cotton  industries,  J.  C.  Monaghan  ( Uniteif  Statea  Conanlar  Bptn.  55 
(1897),  Xo.  204,  pp.  76,  77). 

Danish  agricultural  exports  and  imports  during  1895  ( Uyeakr.  Landm.,  42 
{1896),  pp.  637-639). 

United  States  wheat  for  Eastern  Asia,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  (  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Sec- 
tion of  Foreign  Markets  Circ.  17, pp.8).— Stiitisiica  are  given  showing  the  quantity 
and  value  of  wheat,  whent  flour,  and  breadstufts  export<Ml  from  the  United  States  to 
Japan,  China,  and  Hongkong  for  the  years  1887  to  1896,  inclusive,  with  a  discxission 
on  the  probable  future  increase  in  the  consumption  of  these  materials  throughout 
the  East. 
Wheat  harvest  of  Germany  and  Hungary,  F.  H.  Mason  (  United  Statea  Conaular 
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RpU,  66  {1897) f  No.  S04,  pp,  118 ^  119),— k  report  on  the  crop  of  1897.  The  world's 
wheat  supply  for  the.  year  is  coiisidered. 

The  harvest  in  Denmark  during  the  last  decennium,  J.  Winkle  (TldMJlr. 
Landiikon.,  15  (1896),  pp.  594-613). 

Sugar  production  in  Russia  during  the  campaign  of  1895-96  (Mitt.  deui. 
landw.  Gs8ell.,  1£  (1897),  No.  15,  Suppl.,  p.  8S).—Jl  table. 

Report  of  ohemioal  section  and  seed  control  station  at  J5nkoping  for  1895, 
C.  VON  PRILITZKN  (RedogoreUer  for  arhefena  rid  Frokontrol-Ansialien  oeh  KmitU 
Stationen  i  Jonkopings  L&n,  dr  1895.    Jonkoping,  1896,  pp.  69). 

Report  of  the  chemical  control  station  in  Chriatiania,  Norway,  for  189^ 
F.  H.  Wrrknskiold  (Rpt.  Depi.  Agr.  Norway,  1895,  pp.  88-137). — Gives  the  nsntl 
account  of  the  routine  work  of  the  year ;  also  analyses  of  47  samples  of  Norwegiftn 
root  crops. 

Report  for  1895  published  by  the  Royal  Swedish  Agricultural  Departmsnt, 
{Berdtteleer  for  dr  1895  of  Kongl.  LandtbrukBstgreUen,  No.  33.    Stockholm,  1896,  pp.S^). 

Idaho  agriculture,  descriptive  and  experimental,  C.  P.  Fox  (Idaho  Sta.  Bui 
10,  pp.  6-99). — Statistics  of  the  State  and  counties. 

Farms  in  Norway  January  1,  1891,  and  their  value,  1886-'90,  A.  N.  KusR 
{Norway*8  Official  SiatUttice,  3.  »er.,  No.  244.  CkrUtiania,  1896).— Vfiih  table  of  con- 
tents in  French. 

Michigan  State  farmers'  institutes,  winter  of  1896-'97  (Michigan  Slate  Bd. 
Agr.  Institute  Bui.  3,  pp.184). — This  includes  the  full  text  or  abstracts  of  papers  read 
and  discussions  carried  on  at  tlie  different  farmers'  instituteaconducted  liy  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  during  the  winter  of  1896-'97,  with  a  discussion  of  some  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  work  and  the  addition  of  some  statistical  data.  Farmers*  insti- 
tutes were  held  at  68  different  points  in  Michigan  daring  the  year.  The  attendaiK^e 
varied  from  43  to  596,  the  total  attendance  at  all  institutes  being  about  13,100. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eure  society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  belles-lettres 
(Recueil  den  travaux  de  la  Soci4t4  libre  ^agriculture,  Beienoe9  et  heUeB-letiret  de  VEnre,  5. 
ser.,  4  (1896),  pp.  267). 

Report  of  Ultuna  Agricultural  Institute  for  1895  (BedogSreUe  ftn-  Verkiom' 
keten  vid  Ultuna  Landthruknnstitut  under  dr  1895.    Falun  (Sweden),  1896^  pp.  133). 

Lyngby  Agricultural  School,  Denmark  (  Vgeskr.  Landm.,  41  (1896), pp.  403-406). 

Tune  Agricultural  School  ( Ugeskr.  Landm.,  41  (1886),  pp.  453-456). 

Ladelnnd  Agricultural  School  ( Ugeskr.  Landm.,  41  (1896),  pp.  479-484). 

Mailing  Agricultural  School,  Denmark  ( Ugeskr.  Landm.,  42  (1896),  pp.  555-657). 

Dalum  Agricultural  School,  Denmark  (Ugeskr.  lAindm.,4M  (1896), pp. 643-545). 
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Arizona  University  and  Station. — W.  S.  Devol  Ima  roRigiied  his  position  as 
profefwur  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  the  univereity  and  dirwctor,  agricultur- 
ist, and  horticulturist  of  the  station ;  and  J.  W.  Tourney,  botanist  and  entomologist 
of  the  station,  has  been  chosen  acting  director.  N.  H.  BarueH  has  been  appointed 
irrigatiou  engineer  and  meteorologist  of  the  station  rice  £.  M.  Boggs,  who  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  1  year.  B.  Eager  has  been  made  foreman  of  the 
Phwnix  Station  rice  N.  H.  Clafliu;  and  Wm.  V.  Whitmore,  of  Tucson,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  vice  M.  G.  Samaniogo,  resigned. 

TTie  experiments  in  date  culture  at  the  station  are  being  supplemented  by  a  study 
of  the  conditions  of  dat<*  culture  throughout  the  Territory.  It  is  found  that  dates 
thrive  and  bear  bountifully  in  the  southern  part  of  Arizona  and  the  outlook  for  date 
ciiltnre  in  Arizona  is  belieyed  to  be  very  encouraging. 

Caufobnia  University  and  Station.— J.  B.  Davy  has  been  appointed  assistant 
botanist  of  the  station. 

The  building  of  the  college  and  station  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  April, 
involving  a  loss  of  about  $15,000,  $6,000  of  which  was  in  apparatus,  etc.,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  larger  and  better  one,  and  the  work  in  the  laboratories  and  various 
departments  has  been  resumed. 

CoxNBCTicuT  State  Station. — Late  in  August  the  tobacco-curing  bam  at  Poquo- 
nock  need  by  the  station  for  experimental  work  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  barn 
^M  full  of  tobacco,  partly  cured,  which  represent-ed  the  year's  experimental  work 
irith  fertilizers.    The  financial  loss  amounts  to  about  $1,200. 

Missouri  Station. — T.  I.  Mairs,  formerly  assistant  at  the  Illinois  Station,  has  been 
Appointed  assistant  in  agriculture  vice  D.  W.  May,  resigned;  andC.  H.  Thompson, 
ttBistant  in  botany,  has  been  succeeded  by  M.  C.  Thorne. 

Nkw  York  Cornell  Station.— C.  W.  Sims,  G.  A.  Smith,  and  H.  B.  Cannon  are  no 
longer  connected  with  the  station. 

North  Dakota  College  and  Station.— W.  G.  Langdon  has  been  electeil  veteri- 
narian of  the  college  and  station  vice  T.  D.  Hinebauch,  resigned. 

PRNN.SYLVANIA  COLLEGE  AND  STATION. — William  Frcar,  Geo.  C.  Butz,  Enoa  H. 
Hew,  and  J.  A.  Fries  have  been  detailed  to  represent  the  school  of  agriculture  and 
the  experiment  station  at  the  farmers'  institutes  to  be  held  throughout  the  State  the 
coming  winter  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
order  to  render  possible  the  above  detail  of  instructors  the  commencement  of  the 
•hort  winter  coarse  in  agriculture  has  been  postponed  from  January  5  to  March  2. 
'Hie  creamery  course  will  be  given  as  heretofore,  beginning  January  5,  and  there  has 
been  added  a  S-weeks'  course  in  cheese  making,  extending  from  February  16  to 
March  30. 

^KCBOLOOT. — Prof.  Friedrich  Stohmann,  widely  known  for  his  investigations  in 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  especially  with  the  bomb  calorimeter,  died  at  Leipsic, 
KoTember  1,  1897,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  Professor  Stohmann  was  one  of  the  earlier 
Msistants  to  Professor  Henneberg,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  his  investigations 
on  animal  nutrition  at  the  Weende  experiment  station.  In  1862  he  organized  the 
ttrperiment  station  at  Brunswick,  one  of  the  older  German  stations.  Later  he  was 
professor  in  the  University  of  Halle,  and  in  1871  was  called  to  Leipsic  as  director  of 
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th<*  agricnltiiral-physiiological  imtitate  of  the  nniversity.  In  1887  he  also  afi^nmed 
charge  of  the  a^rnltaraUchemical  m^ttitiite  at  the  name  place.  Professor  Stohmaun 
had  been  :iMMK*iatetfl  with  agricoltaral  investigation  since  1857^  and  had  made  nnmer- 
ons  contnl>iition.H,  especially  on  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  animals.  Of  late  yean 
be  haU\  devoted  IiIm  attention  largely  to  calorimetric  investigation  of  the  constitn- 
ents  of  foo^Ls  and  fee<ling  stuffs,  in  which  field  he  had  been  for  some  time  a  recognized 
author  it}'. 

A  New  Irrigation  Journai^ — ^The  first  number  of  the  Irrigation  Review  (pp. 
52,  figs.  12) y  edited  by  D.  W.  Working  and  published  at  Denver,  Colorado,  by  the 
Irrigation  Publishing  Company,  bears  date  ot  i;>epteml)er,  1897.  It  is  stated  that 
"the  new  Journal  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  irrigation  in  its  larger  and 
broader  phases.  Its  field  will  be  the  discussion  of  all  the  problems  incident  to  iiri- 
gation,  such,  for  example,  as  the  practical,  legal,  scientific,  and  economic  questions 
that  arise  by  reason  of  the  practice  and  development  of  irrigation  as  an  exceedinglT 
necessary  and  profitable  part  of  the  great  agricultural  industry.*' 

The  first  number  contains,  besides  editorial  and  miscellaneous  notes,  articles  on  The 
cession  of  the  arid  lands,  by  J.  ^^.  Greene;  Water — the  queen  of  beauty  and  harsedt, 
by  Alva  Adams;  The  financial  side  of  irrigation,  by  J.  E.  Leet;  The  National  Irriga- 
tion Congress;  Problems  confronting  the  settler  on  the  plains,  by  J.  E.  I^ayne;  The 
experiment  stations  at  work;  Irrigation  in  humid  climates  (which  is  a  summary  of 
Farmers*  Bulletin  46  of  this  Department) ;  The  increasing  importance  of  irri<;atioii, 
by  W.  M.  Hays;  aud  The  construction  of  irrigation  reservoirs,  by  £.  B.  Cowgill. 
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The  report'  of  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  agncnl 
taral  and  horticultural  possibilities  of  Alaska  contains  much  of  general 
interest  concerning  the  present  agricnltnral  conditions  of  that  country 
and  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  development.  This  commission, 
consisting  of  Hon.  Benton  Eallin,  a  regent  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
Colle^  and  Experiment  Station,  and  Dr.  Walter  H.  Evans,  of  this 
Office,  spent  the  past  summer  in  Alaska,  visiting  the  southern  coast 
region  from  Dixon  Entrance  on  the*  southeast  to  Unalaska  on  the 
Bonthwest  Including  side  trips  the  distance  covered  exceeded  3,500 
miles  of  travel  by  boat. 

Much  of  the  region  visited  is  very  mountainous,  although  there  are 
many  narrow  valleys  and  tide  flats  of  considerable  extent.  The  south- 
ern coast  region  is  naturally  divided  by  the  St.  Elias  and  Fairweather 
mountains  into  two  very  characteristic  regions.  The  southeastern 
portion  of  the  country  is  heavily  wooded,  trees  extending  from  tide 
water  np  the  mountain  sides  2,000  ft.  or  more.  The  most  common  and 
widely  distributed  forest  tree  is  the  Sitkan  spruce  {Picea  sitehensis). 
In  some  places  trees  of  this  species  of  great  size  were  seen.  Spruce 
logs  approximating  100  ft.  in  length  and  4  or  5  ft.  in  diameter  are  not 
uncommonly  seen  about  the  few  sawmills  in  the  Territory.  Other  val- 
uable trees  occur  in  considerable  quantity,  such  as  the  red  and  yellow 
Alaskan  cedars  {Thuja  gigantea  and  Chamwcyparis  nootkatensis),  the 
hemlocks  and  alders,  with  the  birches  and  cottonwoods  occurring  rather 
abundantly  in  some  localities. 

The  southwestern  region,  from  Cook  Inlet  to  Unalaska,  is  character- 
ized by  its  wealth  of  grasses.  Poa  pratensiSy  Beschampsia  ccespitoaa^ 
D.  hoUnicaj  CalamagroBtis  aleutica^  and  ffordeum  boreale  are  common 
si)eeie8  everywhere,  while  in  the  southeastern  portion  common  timothy 
and  orchard  grass  do  exceedingly  well.  Nor  are  these  the  only  fodder 
plants.  White  clover  is  spreading  everywhere;  red  clover  has  appar- 
ently not  been  given  a  thorough  trial,  although  the  scattered  plants 
wen  were  growing  vigorously,  and  a  native  vetch  is  abundant  in 
pastm-e  lands  and  is  said  to  be  readily  eaten  by  stock. 

But  little  has  been  attempted  with  cereals  so  far  as  could  be  learned. 
Scattered  plants  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye  were  seen  that  were  headed 


^  55th  Congress,  2d  session,  House  Doc.  No.  160. 
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on  the  last  day  of  July.  Wheat  was  matured  at  Sitka  in  1896  and  flax 
was  in  full  bloom  at  the  same  place  the  first  of  September  this  year. 
Buckwheat  is  said  to  have  been  grown  in  the  Cook  Inlet  region, 
although  none  was  seen. 

Nearly  every  village  has  a  number  of  gardens  in  which,  in  spite  of 
very  indifferent  cultivation  between  planting  and  harvest,  i^tatoes, 
turnips,  ruta-bagas,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  peas,  carrots,  radishes,  let- 
tuce, onions,  etc.,  are  grown.  Specimens  from  Kadiak  of  what  are 
supposed  to  be  Beauty  of  Hebron  potatoes  weighing  more  than  1  lb. 
each  are  now  in  this  Office.  Celery  of  excellent  quality  .was  grown  at 
the  same  place  the  past  season. 

Some  form  of  bedding  the  soil  is  practiced  nearly  everywhere,  but 
the  greatest  evil  is  the  tendency  to  crowding  through  planting  too 
closely.  Olose  planting  seems  nearly  always  the  rule,  and  it  results  in 
such  a  complete  shading  of  the  ground  that  the  sun's  rays  rarely  or 
never  strike  the  soil.  Poor  drainage  is  often  an  accompaniment  of 
close  planting,  and  with  the  rank  growth  of  weeds  it  is  no  wonder  that 
meager  results  are  secured. 

Alaska  is  preeminently  a  berry  country.  Wild  strawberries,  cur- 
rants, raspberries,  salmon  berries,  blueberries,  huckleberries,  and 
cranberries  abound,  and  in  addition  there  are  numerous  others  of  more 
local  distribution .  But  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  domesticate  any 
of  them,  although  some  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  currants  were 
seen  in  a  few  gardens.  A  few  plum  trees  have  been  planted,  but  tliey 
have  not  yet  produced  fruit.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  graft  any  of  the  more  hardy  apples  upon  the  native  wild  crab, 
although  the  latter  is  abundant  throughout  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  live  stock  industry  is  represented  by  a  few  horses,  milch  cows, 
beef  cattle,  pigs,  chickens,  and  one  small  flock  of  sheep.  On  account 
of  the  limited  supply  of  winter  forage  stock  is  generally  in  very  jwor 
condition  in  the  spring,  but  a  few  weeks'  grazing  upon  the  abundant 
and  nutritious  grasses  puts  the  animals  in  good  flesh. 

A  limited  quantity  of  hay  is  made  at  various  places,  but  the  gen- 
erally cloudy  weather  is  thought  to  be  very  unfavorable  to  haymak- 
ing. With  more  care  in  cutting  and  handling  the  grass  a  much  greater 
amount  of  hay  could  be  made,  and  if  the  methods  of  Iceland  and  some 
other  portions  of  Europe  or  those  said  to  be  adopted  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  were  followed  all  the  hay  necessary  could  probably  be 
made.  In  a  few  instances  silos  have  been  rather  successfully  employed, 
but  as  most  of  them  were  poorly  constructed  and  not  properly  filled 
with  grass,  complaints  were  heard  that  the  silage  was  so  badly  molded 
that  stock  would  not  eat  it.  Under  proper  conditions  of  ensiling  this 
could  probably  be  avoided. 

The  climate  of  the  coast  region  of  southern  Alaska,  as  shown  by 
records  kept  by  the  Russians  as  well  as  by  observers  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  of  this  Department,  is  a  very  moist  but  not  cold  one.  Zero 
weather  is  of  short  duration  and  — 10^  F.  is  seldom  experienoed.    In 
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the  snmmer  75  to  80^  is  about  the  maximnm.  With  snch  a  tempera- 
ture, plenty  of  moisture,  and  days  of  20  hours  or  more  of  daylight  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  vegetation  makes  such  rank  growth. 

The  report  also  contains  a  brief  preliminary  report  of  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Yukon 
Valley,  based  upon  his  tour  of  that  region  the  past  season.  Flourish- 
iDg  gardens  were  seen  at  Koserefski  and  Anvik,  ^5  and  355  miles, 
respectively,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon.  Potatoes  weighing  more 
than  a  pound  each  and  turnips  weighing  10  lbs.  each  were  seen  at  these 
places.  At  Circle  City  and  Fort  Gudahy  good  gardens  are  maintained 
by  the  commercial  companies.  Peas,  beans,  beets,  radishes,  lettuce, 
and  cabbage  are  grown  at  the  two  latter  places.  A  vegetable  garden 
has  been  established  at  Dawson,  and  a  few  miles  below  Circle  City 
3,000  pounds  of  turnips  were  grown  last  year.  Grasses  and  berries 
abound  in  the  Yukon  Valley  as  in  the  coast  regions. 

Whether  agriculture  will  flourish  in  Alaska  as  it  has  in  the  high 
latitudes  of  Europe  only  experimentation  can  determine,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  with  proper  direction  the  local  demands  for  many 
piodacts  could  be  fully  supplied. 
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CHEMISTS.  1897. 

W.  H.  Bbal, 
OgUie  of  Experiment  8taH&fu. 

The  fonrteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricnltoral  Chemists  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the  Columbian 
University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  26-28,  W.  Frear  presiding. 
About  60  members  were  in  attendance. 

The  annual  address  of  the  president,  W.  Frear,  was  devoted  to  a 
brief  review  of  the  ongin,  history,  and  work  of  the  Association,  with 
suggestions  as  to  the  direction  which  this  work  should  take. 

"  Primarily,  the  work  of  the  Association  has  heen  chiefly  along  the  linee  of 
importance  to  the  official  chemist.  This  mnst  still  be,  to  a  large  extent,  tme  of  the 
Association's  work.  But  it  will  fail  of  its  high  opportuDities  and  choose  an  ideal 
lower  than  it  may  prox>erly  Belect,  if  its  work  he  not  pushed  also,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, along  more  distinctly  scientific  lines.  .  .  . 

"The  work  in  determination  of  aTailable  plant  food  in  soils,  the  stady  of  the 
methods  of  analysis  applicable  to  slag  phosphates,  the  test  of  various  methods  for 
the  separation  and  determination  of  simple  substances  and  narrower,  better  defined 
groups  of  substances,  in  cattle  foods  and  dairy  products,  the  studies  of  solubilities 
of  various  phosphates,  may  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  valuable  work  by  the  Asso- 
ciation in  this  field.  If  we  would  accomplish  most,  we  must  remember  that  ihe 
ideal  accomplishment  is  not  the  perfection  of  an  arbitrary  method  for  the  determi- 
nation of  an  ill-defined  group  of  substances,  but,  much  further  on,  the  attainmeat 
of  a  method  by  which  such  a  group  may  be  resolved  into  its  simple  components,  and 
the  eftective  value  of  each  determined." 

Special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  food  supply 
question.  The  enormous  production  and  consumption  of  foods  in  the 
United  States  and  the  extent  of  their  adulteration  were  cited  as  arga- 
ments  in  favor  of  a  food  control  with  uniform  laws  and  methods 
throughout  the  country. 

Statistics  indicate  that  fully  one- third  of  the  income  of  the  American 
X)eople  is  expended  for  food,  food  accessories,  and  beverages  and  that 
from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  food  supply  upon  our  market  is  adul- 
terated, at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  adulteration  being  injurious  to 
health.  It  is,  therefore,  fully  as  imperative  that  analytical  methods  for 
the  detection  of  adulteration  should  be  applied  to  foods  as  to  fertilizers 
and  other  agricultural  products. 

Two  ways  in  which  the  Association  may  assist  food  control  chemists 
are  suggested,  (1)  ''by  the  careful  selection,  accurate  description,  and 
test  of  methods  fitted  for  the  control  examination  of  various  classes  of 
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adnlterable  food  materials  upon  the  market  ...  (2)  by  taking  steps 
to  fiecore  the  establishment  of  standards  of  composition  for  pore  food 
sabstances." 

A  committee  consisting  of  A.  L.  Winton  and  B.  W.  Eilgore  was 
appointed  to  wait  npon  the  Secretary  of  Agrienltare  and  invite  him  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  Secretary  accepted  the 
invitation  and  made  a  short  address,  commending  the  work  of  the 
Association  and  citing  a  namber  of  illastrations  of  the  benefits  which 
practical  agrienltare  has  derived  from  chemical  investigation* 

The  usnal  committee  on  recommendations  of  reporters  was  appointed 
as  follows:  J.  M.  Bartlett,  H.  J.Wheeler,  M.  A.  Scovell,  L.  L«Van  Slyke, 
SDd  B.  H.  Hite. 

FBRTILIZXR8. 

Phosphoric  acid. — ^The  report  on  phosphoric  acid  was  presented  by 
H.  B.  McDonnell.  The  subjects  of  investigation  during  the  past  year 
treated  in  this  report  were  (1)  comparative  tests  by  19  analysts  of  the 
official  molybdic  method,  the  Pemberton^  volumetric  method  as  mod- 
ified by  Kilgore^  and  McDonnell^  (the  reporter)  and  Gladding's*  method 
on  South  Carolina  and  Florida  rock  phosphates,  aluminum  phosphate, 
Pottstown  slag,  and  cotton-seed  meal;  (J)  comparative  determinations 
by  4  analysts  of  iron  and  aluminum  in  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
phosphates,  slag,  and  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  ferrous  ammonium  alum, 
1  of  aluminum  sulphate,  and  2  of  tricalcium  phosphate,  by  the  acetate, 
thiosulphate,  and  Glaser  methods  (the  Gladding^  potash  method  was 
incidentally  tested  on  mixtures  of  known  composition) :  (3)  tests  of  solu- 
bility of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  slag  (a)  by  the  official  method  (digest- 
ing for  \  and  1  hour),  {Jb)  in  1  per  cent  citric  acid  (digesting  1  gm.  in 
100  cc.  of  acid  at  20^  C.  for  1  and  2  hours),  and  (c)  by  the  Wagner 
method;  (4)  fineness  of  slag  as  determined  by  passing  10  gm.  through 
a  brass  sieve  with  circular  holes  ^  mm.  in  diameter  and  bolting  cloth 
with  4  and  5  meslies  per  millimeter;  and  (5)  the  determination  of  the 
amonnt  of  slag  removed  by  a  magnet. 

The  official  method  in  its  present  form  appeared  to  give  entirely 
satisfactory  results;  but  the  results  by  the  volumetric  method  were  not 

>  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  15  (1893),  p.  382. 

>U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.y  Division  of  Chemistry  BoL  A&,  p.  13.  Jour.  Amer.  Chein.  Soc, 
16  (1894),  p. 765;  17  (1895),  p.  950;  19  (1897), p. 703.    North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  140. 

'McDonnelVs  method  is  as  follows:  To  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  solution  prepared 
according  to  one  of  the  official  methods  is  added  NH^OH  in  excess,  then  HNO3  in 
excess,  then  the  regular  molybdate  solution  (which  should  be  filtered  if  necessary) 
in  excess.  Warm  on  the  water  bath  to  about  50^  C.  for  20  or  30  minutes,  with  occa- 
sional stirring,  filter,  wash  with  water  at  ordinary  temperature  until  filtrate  fails 
to  show  acidity  when  tested  with  litmus  paper.  Transfer  the  filter  and  contents  to 
t  beaker,  add  20  to  40  co.  of  water  and  standard  alkali  sufficient  to  dissolve,  stirring 
weU,  titrate  excess  of  alkali  with  standard  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  using  phenol- 
pbthalein  as  indicator. 

^  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc.,  18  (1896),  p.  23. 

*Ibid.,p.721. 
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eutirely  satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  all  the  analysts,  especially  on 
substances  containing  high  percentages  of  phosphoric* acid.  For  this 
reason  the  convention  directed  that  the  method  should  be  farther 
tested. 

The  results  of  the  tests  of  the  official  method  of  determining  citrate- 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  were  somewhat  discordant,  as  well  as  those 
with  citric  acid.  The  Wagner  method  gave  very  good  results,  consid- 
ering the  widely  different  methods  of  manipulation. 

The  methods  of  examining  slags  v^ere  discussed  at  some  length.  In 
this  connection  H.  W.  Wiley  pointed  out  the  need  of  an  official  method 
for  slag,  which  is  likely  to  become  an  importaut  fertilizer  in  Amer- 
ican markets,  and  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  degree  of 
fiueness  of  the  slag.  He  recommended  the  Wagner  method  for  use 
provisionally. 

H.  A.  Huston  stated  that  investigations  which  he  had  made  led  him 
to  believe  that  all  phosphoric  acid  in  slag  is  in  the  tetra-basic  form,  and 
if  so  It  is  all  available.  In  his  opinion  the  degree  of  fineness  and  the 
total  phosphoric  acid  make  a  safer  basis  of  valuation  than  citrate  solu- 
bility, since  the  latter  varies  so  greatly  with  slight  variation  in  the 
proportion  of  solvent  to  substance,  temperature,  etc.  He  recommended 
that  the  complete  analysis  of  slag  be  studied  by  the  Association. 

The  Association  directed  that  the  methods  of  analysis  of  slag  be 
studied  by  the  reporter  on  phosphoric  acid  during  the  ensuing  year 
and  that  the  Wagner  method  be  printed  in  the  proceedings. 

The  results  of  the  tests  of  methods  of  determining  iron  and  alumina 
do  not  admit  of  the  drawing  of  any  very  definite  conclusions.  In  all 
the  tests  made  with  it  the  permanganate  method  was  very  satisfactory 
for  the  determination  of  iron.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  reporter 
for  next  year. 

Nitrogen. — The  work  of  the  Association  during  the  year  on  methods 
for  nitrogen,  as  reported  by  J.  P.  Street,  included  (1)  comparative  tests 
by  11  analysts  of  the  Ulsch- Street,*  Schulze-Tiemann,^  Kjeldahl,^  Gun- 
ning,^ Ulsch-Kjeldahl,^  and  UlschGunning^  methods  on  nitrate  of  soda 
containing  16.25  per  cent  of  nitric  nitrogen,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  cotton-seed  meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash  contain- 
ing total  nitrogen  3.71  per  cent,  nitric  nitrogen  1.63  -per  cent,  and  ^ 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  Lobos  guano  containing  total  nitrogen 
4.56  per  cent,  nitric  nitrogen  1.66  per  cent;  and  (2)  comparative  tests 
by  7  analysts  of  the  solubility  of  the  nitrogen  of  dried  blood,  cotton- 

1 U.  S.  Dopt.  Agr.,  DivlBion  of  Chemistry  Biil.  46,  p.  21. 

>  Frescnias'  Qaantitative  Aualysis  1886,  p.  473,  nsing  7  to  10  gm.  magnesinm  oxid. 

8  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  46,  pp.  17,  18. 

^The  so-called  Fassbiinder  method,  substantially  as  originally  described  by  von 
Schenke  in  Chom.  Ztg.,  17  (1893),  p.  977;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  BoL 
49,  p.  16. 

'^Reducing  as  in  the  Ulseh-Kjeldahl  method,  and  then  proceeding  aa  in  the  Gunning 
method 
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seed  meal,  dried  fish,  tankage,  hoof  meal,  raw  leather,  wool  waste,  bone 
sawings,  and  steamed  and  raw  bone  in  pepsin  solution^  and  in  acid  and 
alkaline  potassium  permanganate  solution.^ 

The  results  by  the  Ulsch-Street  method  for  nitrates  were  good,  agree- 
ing  very  closely  with  those  obtained  with  the  Schulze-Tiemann  method, 
bat  the  Kjeldahl  method  for  nitrates  did  not  give  entirely  satisfactory 
results.  The  Ulsch-Kjeldahl  and  Ulsch-Gunning  method  seemed  to  be 
folly  as  satisfactory  as  the  Kjeldahl  method  on  the  mixed  samples,  but 
it  is  believed  that  they  may  be  further  improved. 

E.E.EwellreportedthattheSchulze-Tiemann  method  had  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  his  experience,  and  he  described  some  improved  pieces 
of  apparatus  for  use  in  this  method.  A.  L.  Win  ton  stated  that  he  had 
found  the  Ulsch-Gunning  method  satisfactory  with  fertilizers  having  a 
low  percentage  of  nitrates,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  larger 
amount — 3  gm.  as  a  rule — of  iron  than  is  recommended  in  the  present 
method. 

The  Ulsch-Street  method  for  nitrates  was  made  an  official  method,  and 
the  rei)orter  was  instructed  to  study  further  the  Ulsch-Kjeldahl  and 
XJlsch-Gunniug  methods  for  total  nitrogen  in  presence  of  nitrates. 

The  pepsin  and  permanganate  methods  for  determining  availability 
of  nitrogen  gave  discordant  results  in  the  hands  of  diiferent  analysts, 
this  being  especially  true  with  the  permanganate  methods. 

J.  B.  Lindsey  and  A.  L.  Winton  discussed  briefly  the  methods  of 
determining  available  nitrogen  in  fertilizers,  and  advocated  digestion  in 
pepsin  solution  as  preferable  to  the  permanganate  method. 

The  reporter  was  instructed  to  make  a  more  thorough  study  of  these 
methods  during  the  coming  year,  including,  in  addition,  tests  of  a  3 
per  cent  neutral  permanganate  solution.  The  method  proposed  for  the 
latter  purpose  is  as  follows:  Digest  1  gm.  of  substance  in  100  cc.  of 
neutral  3  per  cent  potassium  permanganate  in  a  steam  bath  for  30  min- 
utes, shaking  occasionally;  add  700  cc.  of  cold  water,  filter,  wash  3  or 
4  times,  using  in  the  aggregate  from  125  to  150  cc.  of  water ;  determine 
nitrogen  in  the  residue  by  the  Kjeldahl  niethod. 

Potash. — ^The  report  of  A.  L.  Winton  on  methods  of  determining 
potash  was  devoted  to  the  results  of  comparative  tests  by  7  analysts  of 
(1)  the  Stassfurt  method,  ^  (2)  the  optional  method,  acidulating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  before  precipitating  sulphuric  acid;  (3)  the  Lindo- 
Gladding  method,  without  removal  of  lime,  as  well  as  (4)  an  inquiry 
mto  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  amount  of  platinum  chlorid  used. 

"The  materials  [used]  .  .  .  consisted  of  pure  potassium  chlorid,  pure  potassium 
fmlphate,  and  mixtures  representing  the  impurities  in  each  of  the  four  manure  salts 
commonly  sold  in  the  United  States.    The  'impurities'  were  distributed  in  vials  in 

>  Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1893,  p.  219. 
« U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  49,  p.  24. 

'This  18  essentially  a  modification  of  the  ''short  method''  of  Freseniua.  See 
ZtBchr.  angew.  Chem.,  1895,  p.  510. 
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qnantitieB  correBponding  to  10  gm.  of  the  commercial  Balte  of  average  compoaitioou 
The  total  contents  of  each  vial  was  boiled  by  each  analyst  with  water  made  up  to  a 
definite  volume  and  filtered.  By  mixing,  in  the  proper  proportions,  aliqnots  of  this 
solution  with  weighed  portions  of  pure  potash  salts,  solutions  for  analysis  were 
obtained  which  represented  definite  quantities  of  the  commercial  salts." 

The  Stassfiirt  method  gave  good  results  in  admost  every  ease,  and  is 
considered  thoroughly  reliable  by  the  reporter;  bat  it  does  not  api>ear 
to  possess  any  advantage  over  the  Lindo-Gladding  method  in  accu- 
racy, and  is  believed  to  be  more  time-consuming,  although  there  was 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point. 

No  advantage  was  gained  by  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid 
before  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  optional  method. 

The  Lindo-Gladdiug  method  without  removal  of  lime  gave  fully  as 
accurate  results  as  the  present  official  method.  It  was  shown  that 
even  when  lime  was  present  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  it  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  determination  of  potash.  The  Association  therefore 
adopted  this  modification  of  the  method  for  the  determination  of  potash 
in  kainit  as  in  pure  salts. 

The  optional  method  is  retained  with  the  caution  that  it  is  not  recom- 
mended for  use  when  soluble  sulphates  are  present. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  less  than  10  cc.  of  plati- 
num chlorid  may  be  safely  used  in  the  large  majority  of  analyses,  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  this  point. 

The  reporter  for  the  ensuing  year  was  instructed  to  study  methods 
for  determining  potash  in  ashes  and  chlorin  in  fertilizers. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  previous  convention,  A.L. 
Winton  submitted  a  reply  to  the  criticisms  by  German  chemista  of  the 
Lindo-Gladding  method.  This  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  pro; 
ceedings,  and  also  published  in  some  prominent  scientific  journal. 

A  committee  of  5,  consisting  of  H.  W.  Wiley,  B.  W.  Kilgore,  H.  A. 
Huston,  H.  B.  McDonnell,  and  B.  B.  Boss,  was  appointed  to  cooperate 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Statious  in  securing  uniform  legislation 
and  methods  relating  to  the  insx>ection  of  fertilizers. 

SOILS  AND  ASH. 

The  report  on  methods  of  analysis  of  soils  and  ash  prepared  by 
A.  Goss  was  read  by  H.  W.  Wiley.  Ten  chemists  participated  in  the 
work,  which  included  determinations  (1)  of  total  phosphoric  acid  by 
Goss's  method^  and  by  digestion  for  5  hours  in  strong  nitric  acid;  (2) 
of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  i  normal  hydrochloric^  and  nitric  acids; 
(3)  total  potash  by  Smith's^  method,  and  by  the  hydrofluoric  acid 
method;  (4)  potash  soluble  in  i  normal  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids 


1 U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Giro.  2. 

«U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  49,  p.  88. 

sCrooke's  Select  Methods,  2  ed.,  p.  28;  3  ed.,  p  26. 
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and  calcinm  and  ammoninm  chlorids;^  (5)  hmnus  and  humus  nitrogen 
and,  (6)  incidentally,  moisture  and  acidity.  Four  samples  of  soil  of 
known  history  were  used,  2  from  Bothamsted  and  2  from  Pennsylvania 
Station.  One  soil  from  each  place  had  been  treated  for  a  number  of 
years  with  phosphatic  fertilizers,  while  one  had  been  cropped  without 
application  of  such  fertilizers. 

Complete  analyses  by  4  chemists  of  the  ash  of  fornilla  wood  {Prosopis 
pubeseens)  are  also  reported. 

The  results  by  the  ^  normal  hydrochloric  acid  method  agreed  with 
the  known  facts  regarding  the  soils,  but  exaggerated  the  difference 
between  the  phosphoric  acid  contents  of  the  two  Eothamsted  soils.  * 
While  the  ratio  of  the  phosphoric  acid  content  of  the  soil  cropped 
without  phosphate  to  that  of  the  soil  receiving  phosphatic  fertilizers, 
as  calculated  from  the  known  history  of  the  system  of  manuring  and 
cropping  pursued,  was  1: 1.7,  the  treatment  with  |  normal  acid  showed 
a  ratio  of  1:11.7. 

The  reporter  for  next  year  was  instructed  to  make  a  further  study 
of  the  methods  of  digesting  soil  in  calcium  and  ammoninm  chlorids  and 
i  normal  hydrochloric  acid.  A  committee  consisting  of  M.  A.  Scovell, 
A.M.  Peter,  and  H.  W.  Wiley  was  appointed  to  revise  the  phraseology 
of  methods  for  soils  and  ash  along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  reporter. 

H.  J.  Wheeler  briefly  reported  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  relation 
between  lime  and  humus  in  soil.  He  pointed  out  that  the  official 
methods  for  examining  soils  furnish  no  indication  of  the  real  need  of 
lime  in  soils.    Free  and  total  humus  were  greatest  in  soils  needing  lime. 

H.  A.  Huston  suggested  that  the  digestion  of  soils  in  alkaline  solu- 
tions should  be  studied. 

The  secretary  presented  a  pax)er  by  E.  W.  Hilgard  on  the  aims  and 
objects  of  soil  analysis.  In  this  paper  the  author  insisted  that  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are  not  the  only  elements  which 
should  be  determined  in  analysis  of  soils.  It  is  fully  as  important  to 
determine  lime,  ferrous  salts,  soluble  silica,  etc.  He  recommends  the 
use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  for  determining  available  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

FOODS  AND  FEEDING  STUFFS. 

A  report  on  this  subject,  presented  by  J.  B.  Lindsey,  was  devoted  to 
the  following  subjects:  (1)  A  comparison  by  7  analysts  of  the  diastase,^ 
Maercker,*  and  salicylic  acid  (or  modified  Baudry^)  methods  of  deter- 

'U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  49,  pp.  88,  91. 

<U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.y  Diyision  of  Chemistry  Bui.  49,  pp.  47, 48. 

'  Jahresber.  Agr.  Chem.,  1892,  p.  664.  The  modification  used  was  as  follows :  Free  3 
to5  gm.  of  the  substance  from  fat  and  water-soluble  material.  Bring  the  dried  and 
pulverized  residue  into  a  beaker  with  200  oc.  of  water  in  which  is  dissolved  i  gm. 
salicylic  acid,  and  heat  the  beaker  in  a  boiling- wtiter  bath,  with  constant  stirring 
until  the  starch  is  rendered  soluble  (10  to  15  minutes).  Now  filter  quickly  through 
hnen,  using  suction,  wash  with  hot  water  to  a  volume  of  200  oc.  Add  20  co.  of  25 
per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  and  proceed  aa  usual. 
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mining  starch  in  corn  meal,  Inpine  seed,  and  wheat  middlings;  (2)  the 
amounts  of  pentosans  and  galactans^  in  different  feeding  stuffs;  and 
(3)  a  comparison  of  the  phenylhydiazin  and  phlorogluciu  methods  for 
determining  x)euto8an8* 

The  reporter  also  tested  the  method  proposed  by  Wiley  for  the  deter- 
mination of  starch  in  comparison  with  the  methods  noted  above.  This 
method  is  as  follows :  Extract  the  fat  from  3  gm.  of  material,  dry  tbe 
residue,  and  digest  for  2^  hours  at  3^  atmospheres  in  an  autoclave 
with  ^  gm.  salicylic  acid  dissolved  in  50  cc.  of  water.  After  cooling 
make  up  to  250  cc.,  filter,  and  heat  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  in  a  500  cc. 
flask  with  15  cc.  of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.125)  for  2^  hoars  at 
lOOo  0.  Neutralize  exactly  with  sodium  carbonate,  cool,  make  np  to 
500  cc.,  and  determine  dextrose  in  25  cc.  by  Allihn's  method. 

Both  the  Marcker  and  Wiley  methods  gave  higher  results  tban  tlie 
diastase  method.  The  salicylic  acid  method  gave  lower  results  on 
corn  meal,  the  same  on  wheat  middlings,  and  higher  on  lupine  seed. 
Examination  of  the  residue  left  after  treatment  by  the  differen  t  methods 
indicated  that  the  high  results  were  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  i)en' 
tosans  and  galactans.  The  amount  of  the  latter  present,  therefore,  has 
an  important  influence  on  the  accuracy  of  pressure  methods  of  deter- 
mining starch.  The  results  of  tests  for  x)entosans  and  galactans  in  a 
large  number  of  feeding  stuffs  and  farm  products  show  that  the  laUer 
are  not  so  widely  distributed  nor  present  in  such  large  amounts  as  the 
former. 

The  difference  between  the  nitrogen-free  extract  as  usually  deter- 
mined and  the  sum  of  the  actual  determinations  of  the  different  carho 
hydrates  (using  the  diastase  method  for  starch)  was  8.74  per  cent  in 
case  of  com  meal,  15.82  per  cent  in  case  of  middlings,  and  10.74  per 
cent  in  case  of  lupine  seed. 

The  phlorogluciu  and  phenylhydrazin  methods^  were  compared  by 
5  chemists  on  the  3  substances  named  above.  The  former  gave  some- 
what higher  results  as  a  rule. 

This  report  was  discussed  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  A.  L.  Winton,  and  others, 
H.  W.  Wiley  especially  pointing  out  some  sources  of  error  in  tbe 
diastase  method. 

B.  W.  Kilgore  called  attention  to  a  study  which  he  has  undertaken 
of  methods  of  determining  fat  in  dry  and  green  fodders. 

J.  L.  Hills  described  briefly  tbe  mill  used  at  the  Vermont  Station  for 
preparing  samples  of  feeding  stuffs  for  analysis. 

The  diastase  method  was  adopted  for  all  substances  except  commer- 
cial starches,  but  in  carrying  out  the  method  the  solution  obtained  by 
treatment  with  diastase  is  to  be  heated  with  acid  for  2^  hours  instead  of 

>  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Cliemistry  BaL  49,  pp.  49, 51 ;  Maasachnsetts  Hftteh 
Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  p.  92  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  372; . 

^U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Diviaion  of  Chemistry  BoL  49,  pp.  49, 53.  Maaaachosetts  Hakh 
Sta,  Bpt.  1896,  p.  97  (E.  8,  E.,  9,  p.  322). 
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3  hours.  The  phloroglucin  method  for  determining  sabstanoes  which 
yield  farfnrol  and  the  reporter's  method  for  galactans  were  made  pro- 
visional. The  reporter  was  instructed  to  test  the  necessity  of  a  second 
treatment  with  diastase  in  the  diastase  method  for  starch.  A  revision 
aud  rearrangement  of  methods  for  feeding  stuffs  was  ordered. 

The  rei>ort  of  the  committee  on  food  legislation  was  read  by  H.  W. 
Wiley.  This  report  recommended  national  pure- food  legislation  along 
lines  similar  to  those  of  the  Paddock  bill.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  approved,  and  the  committee  was  continued  with  instructions 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  This  committee  is 
H.  W.  Wiley,  H.  A.  Huston,  J.  A.  Myers,  and  A.  S.  Mitchell. 

DAIBY  PRODUCTS. 

The  reiwrt  of  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  on  dairy  products  was  devoted  prima- 
rily to  the  results  of  comparative  tests  by  10  analysts  of  the  provisional^ 
and  magnesium-sulphate  methods  for  casein,  and  a  modification  of  the 
provisional  method^  for  albumin  in  milk.  The  last  two  methods  are  as 
follows: 

MagneHun^-^ulpkate  method, — To  5  gm.  of  milk  are  added  50  oo.  saturated  solation 
of  magnesium  sulphate  and  this  is  heated  to  40  to  45^  C.  to  precipitate  casein.  The 
precipitate  is  washed  with  warm  solation  of  magnesinm  sulphate.  In  the  filtrate  the 
albumin  is  precipitated  by  adding  0.3  cc.  of  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  boiling. 

Modified  provisional  method  for  albumin. — ^The  filtrate  from  casein,  precipitated 
accordmg  to  provisional  method,  is  exactly  neutralized  by  caustic  alkali  and  then  the 
albumin  is  precipitated  by  adding  0.3  co.  of  10  per  cent  acetic  acid  and  boiling. 

Both  methods  of  determining  casein  gave  fairly  concordant  results, 
those  obtained  with  the  magnesium-sulphate  method  being  somewhat 
higber  as  a  rule.  The  provisional  and  modified  methods  for  albumin 
gave  very  unsatisfactory  results  and  appeared  to  be  faulty. 

The  provisional  method  for  casein  was  made  official.  The  magnesium- 
sulphate  method  was  made  an  optional  official  method.  The  modified 
method  for  albumin  was  adopted  as  provisional  until  it  can  be  further 
studied. 

The  Wollny  method  of  saponification  was  made  provisional  and  the 
reporter  was  directed  to  test  it  in  comparison  with  other  methods  of 
saponification  during  the  coming  year. 

Formic  aldehyde  (1  part  to  2,500  of  milk)  is  substituted  for  mercuric 
chlorid  as  a  preservative  for  milk  samples. 

Water  is  to  be  determined  in  milk  as  follows :  Heat  to  constant  weight 
IVom  1  to  2  gm.  milk  in  a  tared  flat  dish  having  a  diameter  of  not  less 
tbau  5  cm.,  containing  15  to  20  gm.  pure  dry  sand  or  without  sand  at 
the  temperature  oi  boiling  water. 

The  second  part  of  the  report  on  dairy  products  was  devoted  to  gen- 
eral methods  of  testing  quality  and  detecting  adulterations  in  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  (whole  milk,  filled,  and  skim  milk),  including  cheese 
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standards  and  special  methods  of  detecting^  formic  aldehyde  and  borax 
and  boracic  acid  in  milk.  The  reporter  recommended  that  a  section  of 
the  methods  for  dairy  products  be  devoted  to  adulteration. 

LIQUORS  AND  FOOD  ADULTERATION. 

The  report  of  W.  D.  Bigeiow  on  this  subject  discussed  chiefly  the 
adulteration  of  canned  goods,  spices,  condiments,  etc.,  and  gave  com- 
piled methods  for  examining  floup,  bread,  mustard,  pepper,  cayenne, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice,  nutmeg,  mace,  cream  of  tartar,  bak- 
ing powder,  vinegar,  canned  goods,  wine,  beer,  and  cider,  with  a  sep- 
arate chapter  on  the  detection  of  preservatives.  The  recommendations 
of  the  reporter  regarding  methods  and  standards  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  five,  as  follows:  H.  W;  Wiley,  H.  A.  Weber,  M.  A.  8oo- 
veil,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  Frear. 

SUGAR. 

No  report  was  submitted  on  this  subject.  H.  W.  Wiley  stated  that 
as  far  as  he  had  observed  the  methods  for  sugar  had  proved  satisfae^ 
tory  and  needed  little  alteration.  He  called  attention  to  the  report  on 
polarization  by  Wiley,  Braid,  and  Grampton  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  fixing  of  the  duty  on  sugars.  He  advised 
official  chemists  to  have  tbeir  polarization  apparatus,  etc,  standardized 
by  the  Office  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  IT.  8.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.    This  will  be  done  for  such  chemists  fi^ee  of  charge. 

TANNIN. 

The  report  on  tannin  was  submitted  by  J.  H.  Yocum,  associate 
reporter.  It  gave  the  results  of  comparative  tests  by  6  analysts  on 
different  tannin  extracts  by  official  methods  for  tannin  outlined  by  the 
reporter.  As  a  result  of  the  work  a  modification  and  revision  of  the 
methods,  recommended  by  the  reporter,  was  adopted  by  the  Association. 

A  paper  on  the  preparation  of  tannin  extracts  for  analysis  was  pre- 
sented by  B.  H.  Forbes.  In  this  it  is  shown  that  the  official  method 
for  preparing  extracts  is  not  accurate.  Percolation  methods,  modified 
for  different  substances,  are  recommended. 

REPORT  OP  ABSTRACT   COMMITTEE. 

B.  W.  Allen  submitted  a  brief  report  on  the  work  of  abstracting  cur- 
rent literature  relating  to  methods  of  analysis  during  the  past  year. 
The  amount  of  work  accomplished  was  fully  equal  to  that  done  the 
preceding  year,  the  published  abstracts  covering  about  75  pages  of  the 
Experiment  Station  Eecord. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  report  on  volumetric  standards  was  presented  by  B.  W.  Eilgore. 
This  report  explained  the  various  systems  used,  urged  the  desirability 
of  a  uniform  system,  noted  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
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attempts  to  secure  uniformity,  aud  recommeDded  that  the  true  liter 
(1,000  gnu  of  water  at  4^  0.  weighed  in  vacuo)  be  adopted  as  a  unit, 
that  specific  gravity  be  always  expressed  in  terms  of  water  at  4^  O., 
and  that  the  average  temperature  of  each  laboratory  be  determined. 
This  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  5,  consisting  of  B.  W.  Kil- 
gore,  C.  L.  Penny,  E.  E,  Ewell,  H.  W.  Wiley,  and  G.C.  Caldwell,  with 
instructions  to  take  steps  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
report. 

The  executive  committee  was  requested  to  take  under  consideration 
the  advisability  of  issuing  a  programme  of  the  proceedings  with  the 
call  for  the  convention. 

By  action  of  the  convention  the  names  <'  reporter  "  and  <'  associate 
reporter^'  were  changed  to  "  referee"  and  *'  associate  referee." 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  so  classify  and  define  the  methods  of 
analysis  when  published  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  of  strictly  offi- 
cial methods  with  provisional  methods. 

E.  £.  Ewell  suggested  that  in  reporting  the  work  of  difilerent  analysts 
the  individual  deteiminations  as  well  as  the  maximum,  minimum,  and 
average  should  be  given,  the  general  average  being  calculated  from 
the  sum  of  all  determinations. 

The  privileges  of  the  floor  were  granted  to  E.  H.  Atwater,  who 
briefly  discussed  the  fertilizing  value  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  claiming 
that  too  low  a  valuation  is  generally  given  at  present  to  the  nitrogen 
in  this  material. 

The  Association  spent  one  afternoon  in  inspecting  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  this  Department  and  in  pa3dng  their  respects  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Eesolntions  of  thanks  were  voted  President  Whitman  and  Dean 
Monroe,  of  Columbian  University,  the  Cosmos  Club,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  President  Frear  and  Secretary  Wiley  of  the 
Association. 

OFPICEES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows:  President, 

A.  L.  Winton;  vice-president,  E.  C.  Kedzie;  secretary,  H.  W.  Wiley  j 
executive  committee,  M.  A.  Scovell  and  J.  L.  Hills. 

The  referees  and  associate  referees  are  as  follows: 

Phosphoric  acid :  Beferee,  B.  W.  Kilgore,  Agricultural  College,  Miss. ; 
associate  referee,  E.  G.  Eunyan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kitrogen:  Eeferee,  E.J.  Davidson,  Blacksburg,ya.;  associate  referee, 
F.  8.  Shiver,  Clemson  College,  S.  C. 

Potash:  Eeferee,  C.  H.  Jones,  Burlington,  Vt.;  associate  referee, 

B.  B.  Boss,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Soils  and  ash:  Eeferee,  Harry  Snyder,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.; 
associate  referee,  B.  L.  Hartwell,  Kingston,  E.  I. 

Foods  and  feeding  stuffs:  Eeferee,  W.  H.  Krug,  Washington,  D.  G.5 
associate  referee,  G.  L.  Teller,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 
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Dairy  producte:  BefeFee^O.Ii.  Penny,  NewairkyBeL;  afisooiatevsflaNe, 
J.  B.  WeemB,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Liqaors  and  food  adulteration:  Beferee,  W.  S.  Sweetser,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. ;  associate  referee,  Ohas.  P.  WoFoeeter,  Boston,  Mass. 

Sugar:  Beferee,  B.  8.  Hiltner,  linooln,  Nebr.^  associate  leftiee, 
Elton  Fulmer,  PuDman,  Wash. 

Tannin:  Beferee,  J.  H.  Yocnm,  New  York  Oity,  K  Y.;  assodato 
referee,  O.  Carr,  Corry,  Pa. 

The  abstract  committee  is  as  follows:  E.  W.  Allen,  J.  T.  Anderaon, 
W«  fi.  Beal,  B.  H.  Hite,  J.  B.  Unds^,  L.  &.  Merrill,  A.  A.  Pttsonfl, 
J.  P.  Street,  and  F.  W.  WolL 
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Th«  ctoterminfltion  of  exude  fiber  in  cereals,  J.  N.  HimxT 
(Chem.  Zig.y  21  {1897)^  No.  50^  p\  4Pi).— Having  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  coarse  wheat  flour  to  aoidyze  in  a  short  time,  the  author 
employed  the  following  method:  Two  grams  of  air-dry  flour  was  boiled 
in  a  half-liter  flask  with  200  oc»  of  saturated  salt  solution  and  5  cc«  of 
bydroehloric  acid  of  1.16  specific  gravity  until  the  starch  was  inverted, 
which  required  about  10  minutes.  After  filtering  through  a  Gooch 
erocible  the  residue  was  washed  first  with  hot  water,  then  with  200  cc 
of  hot  2  i>er  cent  sodium  hydrate,  and  finally  with  water^  alcohol,  and 
petroleum  ether.  The  residue  was  dried  at  UO^,  weighed,  ignited,  and 
the  ash  deducted.  In  5  trials  the  average  by  the  official  method  was 
2.48  per  cent  and  by  the  <<  salt  method^  2.63  per  cent  of  crude  fiber. 
In  5  comparisons  on  bran  the  ofiicial  method  gave  an  average  of  11.84 
per  cent  and  the  salt  method  11.91  per  cent  of  crude  fiber.  The  time 
requiredfor  making  the  determination,  exclusive  of  drying  and  igniting, 
was  about  20  minutes. 

The  determination  of  phosphorie  add,  H.  Lasne  {Bui.  8oe.  Ohiin. 
Porit,  3.  ser.,  17  {1S97\  No.  16-17^  pp.  8J23S32).— This  is  a  summary  of 
results  obtained  in  experiments  during  several  years  to  determine  the 
influence  of  varying  conditions  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  determination 
of  phosphoric  acid  by  precipitation  with  magnesium  salts  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ammonium  citrate.  The  questions  studied  were  the  influence 
of  the  length  of  time  allowed  for  precipitation,  the  accuracy  of  the 
determioation  when  mechanical  agitators  were  used,  the  influence  of 
the  dilution  of  the  solution,  and  the  causes  of  plus  errors  in  the  deter- 
mination under  certain  conditions. 

The  conclusions^ reached  w*e  briefly  as  follows:  The  determination  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  pyrophosphate  by  the  above  method  with* 
out  any  precaution  except  the  previous  removal  of  the  silica  gives  accu- 
rate results  as  a  rule^  In  rapid  precipitation  a  plus  error  is  observed, 
due  to  the  formation  of  tri-magnesium  phosphate,  which  is  not  entirely 
transformed  into  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  unless  the  solution 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  ammonium  citrate  (10  gm.  of  citric  acid 
to  150  cc  of  the  solution)  and  is  allowed  to  stand  at  least  16  hours.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  obtain  absolutely  accurate  results  the  solution  after 
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precipitation  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  night.  This  plus  error, 
however,  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected  in  rapid  methods  designed 
for  industrial  work.  The  transformation  of  the  tri-magnesium  phos- 
phate into  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  is  very  slow  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ammonium  chlorid  alone.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  in  every 
case  to  add  the  reqhired  amount  of  citrate.  The  precipitation  of  mag- 
nesium in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  ammoniacal  phosphate  gives  a 
minus  error  as  great  as  the  plus  error  observed  when  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  precipitated  in  the  same  solution.  It  thus  appears  that  this 
classic  method  for  the  determination  of  magnesia  is  always  inaccurate. 

Volumetric  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid,  B.  W.  Kilgobe  {Xorth 
Carolina  Sta.  BuL  140,  pp.  123-128). — This  is  an  account  of  comparative 
tests  of  the  Pemberton  method  as  modified  by  Kilgore  and  others^  on 
Forth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee,  and  Pennsylvania 
phosphates;  cotton-seed  meal,  tankage,  sodium  phosphate,  aluminum 
phosphate,  Thomas  slag,  bone  meal,  acid  phosphate,  and  mixed  fer- 
tilizers, to  determine  the  accuracy  of  the  method  as  applied  to  sub- 
stances of  widely  varying  composition,  and  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
washing  necessary  to  free  the  yellow  precipitate  from  acid.  The  method 
gave  as  good  results  as  the  gravimetric  method  on  all  the  samples 
analyzed.  In  fact,  oi>  materials  containing  large  amounts  of  iron  it 
apparently  gave  better  results  than  the  gravimetric  method. 

The  influence  of  the  amount  of  wash  water  was  tested  by  using  200 
and  500  cc.  of  water  and  of  wash  solutions.  The  results  showed  that 
200  cc.  of  water  was  sufficient  in  all  cases  and  that  the  use  of  600  cc 
of  water  did  not  lower  the  results  at  all  or  only  very  slightly. 

"When  200  co.  of  3  per  cent  ammonium  aud  potassium  nitrate  solutions  were  used 
for  washing  the  results  were  practically  the  same  as  those  obtained  when  the  two 
quantities  of  water  were  used;  but  when  they  were  washed  with  500  cc.  the  resoHs, 
greatly  to  my  surprise,  were  much  lower.  The  results  were  so  surprising  that  quite 
a  number  of  them  were  repeated,  and  while  they  were  not  nniform  in  all  cases  they 
were  always  low.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  wash  with  a  very  large  volume  of 
ammonium  nitrate  without  appreciably  dissolving  the  precipitat^e  or  causing  it  to 
run  through  the  filter.  The  filtrates  from  these  500  cc.  ammonium  aud  potassinm 
nitrate  washes  were  perfectly  clear,  but  on  evaporation  the  ammonium  phospho- 
molybdate  was  found  to  be  in  solution.'' 

The  determinatioii  of  potash  by  rednctioii  of  potassitini-plati- 
num  chlorid  with  sodium  formate,  B.  ^joiaseulk  {Chem.  Ztg.^  21 
(1897),  No,  74,  pp.  739,  740).— The^  author  briefly  discusses  the  various 
sources  of  error  in  tlie  determination  of  i)otash  by  the  methods  gener- 
ally employed,  and  recommends  a  modification  of  the  method  of  Coren< 
windier  and  Gontamine,^  which  is  as  follows:  A  portion  of  the  potash 
solution^  corresponding  to  0.5  gram  of  substance,  is  slightly  acidified 

^U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Buls.  43,  p.  68;  47,  p.  62,  and  49,  p.  75; 
Noi-th  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  ll!9;  Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  16  (1894),  p.  765;  17  (1896), 
p.  941  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  pp.  180,  376,  502;  7,  pp.  264,  741). 

>Bnl.  Soc.  Ind..du  Nord,  1879. 
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with  hydrochloric  acid,  platinam  chlorid  added,  and  the  solution  evap- 
orated on  a  water  bath  to  a  sirupy  consistency.  After  completely 
cooling,  the  residue  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  9  parts  of  95  per  cent 
alcohol  and  1  part  of  ether  and  allowed  to  stand  several  hours.  It 
is  then  brought  upon  a  filter  and  washed  with  the  same  mixture.  The 
precipitate  of  potassium-platinum  chlorid  is  dissolved  on  the  filter  with 
bot  water,  and  the  platinum  salt  is  reduced  by  pouring  this  hot  solu- 
tion into  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  formate.  Heating  the  solution 
for  a  short  time  causes  the  metallic  platinum  to  fiocculate  so  that  it 
IB  easily  collected  on  the  filter  and  washed.  The  metal  is  brought  upon 
the  filter  by  means  of  cold,  slightly  acidified  water,  and  finally  washed 
with  boiling  water.  It  is  then  dried,  Ignited,  and  weighed.  Ninety 
per  cent  alcohol  has  been  substituted  lor  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
ether  in  the  author^s  laboratory  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

On  the  use  of  sodium  superozid  for  separating  iron  oxid  and 
alumina,  C.  Glaseb  {Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No.  69,  p.  678).— li  the 
solution  does  not  contain  phosphate  of  lime  it  is  simply  necessary  to 
nearly  neutralize  with  ammonia  before  employing  the  method  of  sepa- 
ration of  iron  and  alumina.  If  phosphate  of  lime  is  present  the  greater 
portion  of  it  should  be  removed  by  means  of  ammonium  acetate  or  by 
Glaser's  method,  the  lime-free  solution  then  being  nearly  neutralized. 
To  the  cool  solution  should  be  added  sufiBcient  dry  sodium  superoxid  to 
produce  a  clear  solution,  from  3  to  6  gm.  of  superoxid  to  each  0.4  gm.  of 
sabstance  being  usually  sufficient.  The  solution  should  be  heated  for 
a  short  time  at  boiling  temperature,  allowed  to  settle,  and  filtered 
through  a  thick  filter.  The  alumina  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  after 
acidifying  in  the  usual  way.  The  author  recommends  precipitating 
twice  as  aluminum  phosphate  by  adding  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonium 
acetate.  The  iron  on  the  filtrate  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
precipitated  again  in  order  to  purify  it. 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  on  a  number  of  phosphates 
agreed  quite  closely  with  those  obtained  by  the  fusion  method. 

On  the  determination  of  iron  oxid  and  alumina  in  phosphates, 
N.  Blattner  and  J.  Bbasseitb  {Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  17  {1897), 
No,  15,  pp.  760,  761). — ^The  author  compared  the  acetic  acid,  Glaser, 
Lasne,  von  Griiber,  Gladding,  and  Thomson  methods,  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  The  first  gave  results  entirely  too  low,  the  acetic  acid 
retaining  a  considerable  amount  of  aluminum  in  solution.  The  Glaser 
method  was  sufficiently  accurate  when  manganese  was  absent  and  was 
rapid  and  easy.  The  method  of  Lasne  ^  gave  scientifically  exact  results 
when  all  the  details  of  the  method,  as  described  by  the  author,  were 
carefully  observed.  Von  Griiber's*  method  is  considered  simply  an 
abridged  or,  more  properly,  a  mutilated  form  of  Lasne's  method,  and 
gave  inaccurate  results.    Cladding's^  method,  using  caustic  potash,  is 

» Bnl.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  15  (1896),  p.  118  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  915). 
«Zt8chr.  angew.  Chem.,  1896,  p.  741  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  559). 
'Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  18  (1896),  p.  721. 
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similar  to  that  of  Lasne,  containing  modifications  in  certain  details 
which,  are  likely  to  caose  error.  Thomson's  method  of  direct  precipita- 
tion of  the  phosphates  of  iron  and  alnminnm  by  ammonia  gave  results 
which  varied  with  the  character  of  the  phosphates  tested,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate always  contained  lime. 

A  source  of  error  in  the  E^eldahl  method  of  determiniiig  nitro- 
gen, B.  Sjollema  {Ghem.  Ztg.j  21  {1897)y  No.  74, pp.  740, 741,  figs. c?).- 
A  naniber  of  tests  are  reported  showing  the  large  errors  which  maybe 
introduced  into  the  determination  of  nitrogen  by  the  Ejeldahl  method 
by  the  bumping  of  the  solution  and  the  carrying  over  of  alkali  into  the 
distillate.  The  author  describes  two  forms  of  safety  bulbs  which  he 
has  found  effective  in  removing  all  danger  of  error  from  this  source. 

Review  of  chemistry  in  the  form  of  tabular  synopsea,  A.  Buguet  (R^umA  di 
chimie  aoua  forme  de  tableaux  aynoptique,  Paria:  8ooiit4d^Edit  Soientif,  Brod^ure;  rev. 
{M  Jour.  Hyg.,  2fS  (1897),  No.  107S,  p.  180). 

On  the  experimental  determination  of  the  hydrothermal  value  of  a  bomb 
calorimeter,  H.  W.  Wiley  and  W.  D.  Bigblow  {Jour.  Amer.  cniem.  Soc.,  19(1897),  No. 
6,  pp.  459-451). 

YeUow  Ufi^t  for  the  polarlmeter,  F.  Dupont  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  17(1897),  No. 
lie,  pp.  684,  686). 

Spontaneona  oombuation  of  molasses,  J.  T.  Crawuby  (Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc, 
19  (1897),  No.  7,  pp.  6S8^4g). 

On  the  intervention  of  manganese  in  the  oxidation  due  to  laccase,  G.  Bkr- 
TRAND  (Bul.  Soc.  Chim.  PaHs,  3.  ser.,  17  (1897),  No.  IS,  pp.  619-6U). 

On  the  oxidizing  power  of  manganese  salts  and  on  the  chemical  composition 
of  laccase,  G.  Bertrand  (Bul.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ser.,  17  (1897),  No.  16,  pp.  75S-75€). 

On  the  composition  and  pentosans  of  peat,  on  fsrmentation  experiments  with 
peat,  and  on  the  supposed  formation  of  humin  from  sugar  by  means  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  H.  von  Fbiutzen  ( Ueher  dieZusammenseizung  unddiePentosoMe 
des  Torfes,  Uher  G&krungsversuche  mit  Torf,  und  Uber  die  angebliche  Huminbildung  out 
Zucker  mit  Katiumpermanganat,    Odttingen:  Fandenhoeck  4'  Buprechi,  1897). 

The  chemistry  of  starch,  C.  J.  Lintner  (Chem.  Ztg.,  gl  (1897),  Nos.  74,  pp.  7S7, 
738;  76,  pp.  75;?-754).— This  is  a  rdsnmd  of  work  done  by  different  chemists  on  this 
subject. 

Products  of  the  saooharification  of  starch  by  diastase,  P.  Fetit (Compt.  BeU. 
Aead.  Soi.  Paris,  1£6  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  S66S67). 

On  the  specific  rotation  of  maltose  and  soluble  starch,  H.  T.  Browk,  G.  H. 
Morris,  and  J.  H.  Millar  (Chem.  News,  76  (1897),  No.  1989, p.  43). 

A  recalculation  of  ^Wein's  table  of  starch  equivalent  to  copper  found,  based 
on  the  factor  0.92,  W.  H.  KB,VQ(Jour.Am>er.C1iem.Soo.,19(1897),No.6,pp.46S-454). 

On  the  relation  of  the  specific  rotatory  and  cupric-reduoing  powers  of  the 
products  of  starch  hydrolysis,  H.  T.  Brown,  G.  H.  Morris,  and  J.  H.  Millar 
(Chem.  News,  76  (1897),  No.  1939,  p.  43). 

The  determination  of  starch  in  the  grains  of  cereals,  L.  Lindet  (Bul.  Soc  Chim. 
Paris,  16-16  (1896),  pp.  1163, 1164). 

The  identity  of  dextrose  from  different  sources  with  special  reference  to  the 
cupric  oxid  reducing  power,  C.  O'Sullivan  and  A.  L.  Stern  (Jour.  Chem,  Soc 
[London^,  69  (1896),  pp.  1691-1702). 

A  r6sum6  of  progress  in  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates  during  1896,  W. 
E.  Stone  (Amer.  Chem.  Jour.,  19  (1897),  No..7,  pp.  608-^21). 

On  the  recognition  of  carbohydrates,  B.  Sjollema  (Chegan.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.74, 
p.739).  ^ 
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Tbe  oarbohydzates  of  barley  «traw,  C.  F.  CBOflfi,  £«  J,  Bbvan,  and  C.  Smith 

[Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  ILondon],  69  (1896),  pp.  1604-1610). 

AnalyaiB  of  fatsandwazea^  B.  Bensdikt,  edited  by  Ferdinand  Ulzbr  {AndUft 
der  FeiU  nnd  Wachsarien.  Berlin:  Julius  Springer,  1897,  pp.  676,  pi.  I,fig8.  48).^An 
enkrged  edition  of  &  standard  work. 

On  the  eacamination  of  beeowaz,  S.  Weinwurm  (Ch0M.  Ztg.,  U  (1897),  No.  52, 
pp.  519,  520). 

On  oziceUuloae,  L.  Yignok  (C<mpi.  JRend,  Acad.  M.  Paris,  1£6  (1897),  No.  IB, 
pp.  448-450). 

The  cause  of  ranoidity  of  tut,  J.  A.  MjObn  (Forsck.  Bar.  LebensmiL,  4  (1897),  No.  8, 
pp.l95-20S,figs.i). 

A  contribution  to  the  ohemistry  of  animal  fata,  C.  Amthor  and  J.  Zikk  (Zisekr. 
molyt.  Ckem.,  36  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  1-17). — This  is  qoite  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
TarionB  animal  fats.  The  authors  summarize  the  specific  grayity,  melting  point, 
solidification  point,  iodin  number,  Beichert  number,  Hehner  value,  saponification 
equivalent,  etc«,  for  the  fats  and  fatty  acids  obtained  from  26  different  animals.— 

B,  W.  KILGORX. 

On  the  analysis  of  fat,  G.  Drechsler  (Ztschr.  Fleisek  u.  MUchhyg,,  7,  No.  IB, 
pp.  BSl-£54). 

Concerning  the  action  of  pepsin  and  rennet,  R.  Pflbidbrer  (Areh.  gesam. 
Phgsiol.  [PfiUger^,  66  (1897),  No.  11-12,  pp.  605-634).^AititLoial  digestion,  precipita- 
tion of  casein,  etc. 

On  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  wlnea»  A.  MCntz  and  £.  Bousseaux  (Ann.  8oi. 
Agron.,  1897, 1,  No.  S,  pp.  400-414). 

Determination  of  glycerin  in  wine  and  the  indirect  determination  of  mannite 
in  mannited  wines^  G.  Mancuso-Lika  and  &  Gius  (Atti  Staz.  chim.  agr.  Sper. 
Palermo,  Bap.  1893-^95,  pp.  48-55). 

On  the  determination  of  gljrceiln  in  wine,  C.  Boettinoer  ( C%em>  Ztg.,  21  (1897), 
No.  67,  pp.  658,  659). 

On  the  determination  of  cream  of  tartar  in  wines^  H.  Jay  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim. 
Paris,  S.  ser.,  17  (1897),  No.  12,  pp.  626-629). 

On  researches  on  salicylic  acid  in  wines,  M.  Spica  (Atti  Staz.  chim.  agr.  Sper. 
Palemo,  Bap.  189S-'95,  pp.  64-7S). 

The  detection  of  salicylio  aoid  in  beer,  wine,  and  fruit  jnices  (Ztschr.  Nahr. 
Vnierswh.  u.  Hyg.,  11  (1897),  No.  15,  p.  255), 

The  use  of  phloroglnoin  for  detecting  formalin  in  milk,  Jorissen  (Jour.  Pharm. 
d  Chim.,  6.  ser.,  6  (1897),  No.  4,  p.  167). 

Introdnction  to  chemico-technical  analysis^  F.  Ulzer  and  A.  Fraenkbl 
{Anleitung  zur  chemisch-technischen  Analyze.    Berlin :  Julius  Springer,  1897,  illus.). 

Elementary  analysis  with  the  Berthelot  bomb,  K.  Kroecker  (Ber.  deut.  ohem. 
Gesell,  SO  (1897),  pp.  605-607;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centhl.,  67  (1897),  No.  18,  pp.  9S9,  940).— 
The  aothor  modified  the  bomb  calorimeter  so  that  water  produced  by  combustion 
could  be  determined. 

Principles  of  chemical  analysis^  Fink  (Pr4ois  dP analyse  chimique.  Paris:  CarrS 
#  Naad;  rev.  in  J&ur.  Hyg.,  22  (1897),  No.  107S,  p.  180). 

Bhnplification  of  elementary  organic  analysis^  M.  Dbnnstedt  (Ber.  deut.  chem. 
Gesell, SO  (1897), p.  1590;  abs. in  Chem. Ztg., 21  (1897), No.  69,  Repeit.,  p.  179,  fig. i). 

Determination  of  fat  in  milk,  H.  Fresbnius  (ZUehr.  analyt.  Chem.,  36  (1897),  No- 
If  p.  5i).— The  author  evaporates  the  milk  on  purified  quartz  sand,  dries,  extracts 
With  dry  ether,  evaporates  the  ether,  dries,  and  weighs. — b.  w.  kilgore. 

Estimation  of  fat  in  milk,  Liebbrmann  and  Szekrly  (Jour.  Med.  Vet.,  1896,  Feb.; 
9bt.  in  Ztschr.  Fleisoh  u.  Milckhyg.,  7,  No.  7,  p.  i^}.— Description  of  a  method  in 
which  petroleum  ether  is  used  in  place  of  ether. 

The  estimation  of  milk  augar  in  milk,  A«  Obtmakk  (Ztschr.  Nahr.  Untersuoh.  u. 
S99.,  11  (1897),  No.  16,  pp.  265,  266). 
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Hew  means  of  distiiigiiiflliiiig  lietween  butter  and  margaiin,  J.  HoFFXunr 
{Ckem.  Zig.,  gl  {1897),No.57,  pp.  571,  579,  jfl^.i).— This  depends  npon  the  furm  of 
drops  of  ether  or  alcoholic  solations  of  bntter  and  margarin  when  allowed  to  fall 
opon  glass  and  on  the  amonnt  of  residnes  left  behind. 

AnalyaiB  of  cheeaOp  £.  J.  Lovb  ( Chem.  Zig.,  21  {1897),  No,  5S,  p.  5f^).— The  antbor 
treats  cheese  with  a  small  quantity  of  ether  and  then  dries  the  residue  at  10(F,  after 
which  it  can  be  pulverized  and  completely  extracted  in  a  Soxhlet  extraction  appa- 
ratus. The  residue  is  brought  upon  a  tared  filter,  dried ,  and  weighed;  and  tbeetber 
extract  is  dried  and  weighed  as  fat.  The  difference  between  100  and  the  sum  of  the 
ether  extract  and  of  the  residue  of  cheese  represents  the  liquid  constituents. 

The  recognition  of  margarin  in  cheese,  H.  Brkmer  {Farsck,  Ber,  LebemnULj  4 
{1897),  Xo.S,  pp.  51-53). 

A  simple  new  iodometric  method  of  estimating  sugar,  K.  B.  Lehmaxn  ( JrdL 
Hyg.,  SO  {1897),  No.  3,  p.  £67). 

The  quantitative  determination  of  nitric  add  by  electrdysisi  K.  Ui^sch  {ZUdr. 
Electroehem.,  3  {1897),  p.  546;  abf.  in  Chem.  Zig.,  tl  {1897),  No.  71,  Beperi.,  p.  192). 

The  rapid  estimation  of  uric  acid  in  urine,  E.  H.  Baktuey  («/osr.  Amer.  Ckm. 
Soe.,  19  {1897),  No.  8,  pp.  649-656). 

On  the  spectroscopic  detection  and  ^^*»nii<iiart^«  nr  •pro-^mminm  p.  A.  Gooch 
and  T.  8.  Harf  (  Amer.  Jour.  Sd.,  42,  p.  448). 

On  the  determination  of  caffein  in  coffee,  E.  Tassiixt  (Bui.  Soc.  Ckim.  Pari*,  S. 
$er.,  17  {1897),  No.  15,  pp.  761-768). 

Detennination  of  formic  aldehyde,  G.  Bomijk  {ZUehr.  analyt.  Chem.,  36  {18S7), 
No.  1,  p.  18).— The  author  prefers  the  iodometric  method  for  pure  solntions  of  formic 
aldehyde.  If  the  presence  of  other  aldehydes  is  feared  the  potassium-cyanid  method 
is  used,  often  in  combination  with  the  iodometric  method.  The  methods  of  Broehet 
and  Cambier  are  also  recommended. — b.  w.  kilgorb. 

A  further  communication  on  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  titxatioo 
of  the  anmionium  phospho-molybdate  precipitate  with  standard  alkali,  B.  W. 
KiLGORE  {Jour  Amer.  Chem.  Soe.,  19  {1897),  No.  9,  pp.  703-711).— This  is  the  same  as 
the  article  published  in  Bulletin  140  of  the  North  Carolina  Station.    (See  page  416L) 

The  detection  of  coloring  matter  in  sausage,  H.  Weller  and  M.  Eikgki.  {FotbA. 
Ber.  Lebeusmtl.,  4  {1897),  No.  8, pp.  204,  205). 

Detection  of  sulphocyanates,  C.  L.  Penny  {Delaware  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  ISS, 
159). — A  method  is  described  for  the  detection  of  sulphocyanates. 

Hygienic  studies  of  copper:  Method  of  estimating  small  quantitiea,  K.  E 
Lehmann  {Arch,  Hyg.,  30  {1897),  No.  3,  p.  250). 

Method  of  collecting  and  analyzing  the  gases  of  canned  goods^  C.  A.  Dorsmvs 
{Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  19  {1897),  No.  9,  pp.  733-735, fig.  1). 

The  composition  of  nicotin,  Y.  Olivbri  {AUi.  Staz.  ehim.  agr.  Sper.  Palermo,  £cp. 
1893-*95,  pp.  31-47). 

BOTAHT. 

New  species  of  fungi,  J.  B.  Ellis  and  B.  M.  Everhart  {Bui.  Torreg  Bot.  Cluh,  S4 
{1897),  No.  10,  pp.  457-477). — Descriptions  are  given  of  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  foogi 
from  many  localities. 

New  species  of  North  American  fungi,  J.  B.  Ellis  and  B.  M.  Everhart  (Ait 
Torrey  Bot.  Cluh,  24  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  277-292). 

Mexican  fungi,  E.  W.  D.  Holway  {Bot.  Gaz.,  24  {1897),  No.  1,  pp.  23-38).— 'HoiUb 
and  descriptions  are  given  of  numerous  species  of  parasitic  fungi  firom  Mexico. 

Fungi  for  class  demonstration,  W.  G.  P.  Elus  {Ann.  Bot.,  11  {1897),  No.42,pp. 
333,  334). 

Some  cryptogams  found  in  the  air,  S.  E.  Jeluffb  {Bui.  Torrey  Bot.  CM,  24 
{1897),  No.  10,  pp.  480, 481).— A  list  is  given  of  4  species  of  SaocharomyceteSy  5  of 
Mucorini,  and  19  of  Hyphomycetes  that  occur  as  oontanunationB  in  bacterial  ool- 
taies«    They  have  all  been  grown  on  Petrie  dishes. 
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New  or  noteworthy  American  srauea,  TH,  G.  V.  Nash  (Bui.  Torrejf  BoL  Club, 
U{18S7),  No.  7ypp.S44-S50).^Erianih%8  laxus,  Panicum  atlanHeum,  P. parvispUmlum, 
PoMiaUaria  borealis,  and  P.  hraekffpkylla  are  described  as  new. 

Marram  graas  {Kew  Mise.  Bui.,  1897,  No.  197,  p.  ;?ii).— This  grass,  Ammophila 
anndinacea,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  binder  for  sand  dnnes,  etc. 

A  monograpli  of  the  Qeogloaaess,  6.  Masskb  (Ann.  Bot,  11  (1897),  No.  42,  pp. 
ti&-we,pU.2). 

Notes  on  the  ozydaae  of  mnahrooma,  B.  Fkrry  (Rev.  Myool.,  19  (1897),  No.  76, 
pp.  lSO-141). — ^Notes  are  given  on  tyrosinase. 

Phallin,  Robert  (Rev.  Myool.,  19  (1897),  No.  76,  pp.  121-1£7). --The  origin  and 
setion  of  this  toxalbamin  are  described. 

On  the  development  of  the  Urediness,  J.  Sghbobtsr  (Ah:  in  Bot.  Ctnibl., 
Btikefie  7  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  S,  4). 

Some  physiological  propertiea  of  a  Myzomyoete  plasmodiom,  J.  B.  Clifford 
{Ann.  BoL,  11  (1897),  No.  4S,  pp.  179-186,  figs.  S). 

The  fimctiona  of  latex,  R.  H.  Biffin  (Ann.  Bot.,  11  (1897),  No.  42,  pp.  834-339). 

On  the  stmctore  and  Amotion  of  atomata  on  petals  and  anthera,  Grack  D. 
Chester  (Ber.  deut.  bot.  Geaell.,  16  (1897),  No.  7,  pp.  420-431,  pi.  1). 

On  the  preaence  of  aolnble  ataroh  in  the  leasee  of  Cola,  P.  Gusrik  (Bui.  8oe. 
Boi.  France,  44  (1897),  No.  2,  pp.  91-95). 

The  phenomena  of  aymbioaia,  A.  Schneider  (Minn.  Bot.  Studies,  1897,  Bui.  9, 
Pts,  X,  XI,  pp.  922-948). ^The  anthor  discnsses  8ymbio6is  in  general,  and  gives  a 
bibliography  of  abont  75  titles  in  addition  to  those  given  in  Bulletin  9,  Part  IV  of 
tbifl  aeries. 

The  forcea  determining  the  position  of  dorai^entral  leasee,  R.  N.  Day  (Minn. 
Bot.  Studies,  1S97,  Bui.  9,  PU.  X,  XI,  pp.  743-752). 

Concerning  the  aaaimilatory  tisane  of  atema  deprived  of  their  leaves,  A. 
Boieivant  (Campt.  Bend.  Aoad.  Sci.  Paris,  125  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  368-370). —A.  report 
of  experiments  conducted  with  qnite  a  range  of  plants  is  given.  The  foliage  was 
nmoTed  and  the  changes  in  tissue  noted.  The  stems  or  petioles,  where  only  the 
blade  of  the  leaf  was  removed,  was  able  to  develop  a  considerable  amount  of  chloro- 
phyll-bearing tissue,  as  well  as  numerous  changes  in  the  cell  structure,  stomatic 
urangementy  etc. 

Studiea  on  the  fertilisation  of  Zamia,  H.  J.  Webber  (Bot.  Gae.,  23  (1897),  No.  6, 
pp.  453-459,  pi.  1;  24  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  16-22,  figs.  5).— The  author  reports  upon  the 
diMovery  of  autherozoids  in  the  pollen  tubes  of  Zamia.  They  are  remarkable  on 
account  of  their  size,  being  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 

NTotea  on  the  fecondation  of  Zamia  and  the  pollen  tnbe  of  Ginkgo,  H.  J. 
Webber  (Bot.  Gaz.,  24  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  225-235,  pi.  1). 

The  correlation  of  groiivth  nnder  the  influence  of  injuriea,  C.  O.  Townsend 
(Boi.  Gaz.,  24  (1897),  No.  3,  p.  i^i).— Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  Section  G  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Detroit  meeting, 
Angast,  1897. 

Comparative  anatomy  of  the  nonnal  and  diseaaed  organs  of  Abies  balaamea 
a£Eidcted  with  iCoidium  elatinmn,  A.  P.  Anderson  (Bot.  Gaz.,  24  {1897),  No. 3, p. 
•/P2).— Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  Section  G  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Detriot  meeting,  August,  1897. 

The  toxic  action  of  phenols  on  plants,  R.  H.  True  and  C.  G.  Hunkel  (Bot. 
Gaz.,  24  (1897),  No.  3,  p.  /5t?).— Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  Section  G  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Detroit  meeting, 
August,  1897. 

Phyllogeny  and  taxonomy  of  angioapermsf  C.  E.  Besset  (Bot.  Gaz.,  24  (1897), 
No.  3,  pp.  145-178). — ^Address  as  retiring  president  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America^  delivered  at  Toronto,  August  17, 1897. 

A  convenient  potometer,  D.  T.  MacDouoal  (Bot.  Gaz.,  24  (1897),  No.  22,  pp.  110- 
^^*i  fig- 1)* — Figures  and  describes  a  simple  device  for  measuring  the  amount  of 
water  taken  np  by  a  plant. 
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On  the  development  of  the  growing  points  of  tlie  stems  of  ootyledoii^  J. 

Baranbtzky  {Ann.  Sai,  2fat,  BoU,  8,  $er.,  S  {1897),  No,  3-6,  pp.  311-366,  pU.  3). 

Histology  of  the  oell  wall,  with  special  reference  to  the  mode  of  oonneotkn 
of  cells.  W.  GAJiDunBR  {Pro€.  Bay,  Soc,  ILandon},  69  {1897),  No,  380,  pp.  lOO^lli, 
figs.  8), 

On  the  nature  of  certain  pigments  produced  by  fungi  and  baoteria^  with 
special  reforence  to  that  produced  by  Bacillus  sdanacearum,  £.  F.  Smith  (BsC 
Gaz.,  24  {1897),  No.  3,  pp.  192,  id5).— Abstract  of  a  pf^^ier  read  before  Section  Q  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advanoement  of  Science  at  the  Detroit  meeting, 
August,  1897.  The  dark-brown  pigment  produced  by  the  potato-rot  baoilltu  will 
not  dialyze,  or  very  imperfectly,  and  is  precipitated  by  calcium  and  iron  compounda 
It  is  suggested  as  possible  that  the  humus  compounds  of  the  soil  are  due  to  the 
chemical  action  of  fungi  and  bacteria  on  the  carbohydrate  material  of  animals  and 
plants,  especially  the  latter. 

The  red  pigment  of  flowering  plants,  F.  W.  Kekblb  {ScMnoe  Progreu,  n.  aer.,  1 
{1897),  No.  4,  pp.  406-423). 

On  the  assimilatory  energy  of  bine  light,  F.  G.  Kohl  {Ber,  deuL  boi.  GmeU.,  IS 
{1897),  No.  7,  pp,  361-366,  pi,  1). 

A  new  method  of  drying  succulent  plantSi  C.  Lb  Gbndrr  {Bui,  Soc  Boi.  Framot, 
44  {1897),  No,  6,  pp,  267,  268), 

ZOOLOOT. 

Susceptibility  of  spermophiles  to  pathogenic  l>actena,  A.  B. 
KiBBE  ( Washington  8ta.  Bui.  21^  pp.  8). — An  accoant  is  given  of  a 
number  of  experiments  made  upon  several  species  of  ground  squirrels, 
including  8permophilus  oolumbianus^  8.  toumsendiy  and  8.  moUiSj  with 
several  species  of  bacteria,  with  a  view  to  finding  some  germ  that  may 
be  used  to  attack  these  mammalian  pests  by  taking  advantage  of  their 
habit  of  devouring  their  dead  companions. 

Reference  is  made  to  experiments  by  Mereshkovsky  ^  and  Palmirski.' 
The  former  relates  that  some  150  specimens  of  Spermophilus  died  ftom 
an  infection'  due  to  eating  their  dead  companions.  He  prepared  bou- 
illon cultures  of  vibrio-metscbnikovi  and  injected  them  into  yoang 
pigeons,  and  made  cultures  from  the  heart  blood  of  these.  These  cul- 
tures upon  injection  into  7  full-grown  pigeons  resulted  in  the  death  of 
the  birds  within  7  hours.  With  the  germs  thus  virulent  2  specimens  of 
8permophilu8  columbianus  and  2  specimens  of  the  other  species  noted 
were  inoculated  with  0.5  cc.  of  a  24-hour-old  bouillon  culture  grown  in 
an  incubator.  A  young  pigeon  used  as  a  control  was  inoculated  with 
a  similar  amount.  On  the  same  evening  the  pigeon  died  and  then  was 
placed  in  a  cage  containing  4  specimens  of  Sfpermophilus  oolumbianuMj 
which  devoured  the  greater  part  of  the  bird  during  the  night  Some 
48  hours  later  one  of  the  small  inoculated  squirrels  was  dead,  and  an 
examination  showed  the  vibrio-metschnikovi  in  pure  culture.  The  rest 
of  the  animals,  though  watched  for  several  weeks,  presented  no  evi* 
deuce  of  having  been  affected  by  the  inoculation. 

To  test  the  suggestion  that  the  comparative  absence  of  ground  squir- 


iCentbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  17  (1895),  p.  742. 
s Arch.  Sol.  Biol.,  St.  Petersbonrg,  2,  p.  497. 
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ids  from  localities  where  hogs  acre  raised  may  be  dae  to  their  suscepti- 
bility to  the  germ  of  hog  cholera  or  swine  plague,  several  squirrels  were 
inoculated  with  the  germs  of  this  disease,  but  with  entirely  negative 
results. 

Germs  developing  in  putrid  blood  of  calves  were  next  tried.  At  the 
end  of  6  weeks  1  of  the  animals  died,  but  careful  examination  gave  no 
evidence  of  the  bacterium  either  in  the  blood  or  tissues. 

Another  experiment  in  which  the  cages  of  the  animals  were  allowed 
to  become  very  foul  resulted  in  the  death  of  2  of  the  animals  (Spermo- 
phUus  eolumbianus).  An  examination  showed  considerable  changes 
in  the  internal  organs,  and  cover-glass  preparations  from  heart  blood 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  short  bacilli  somewhat  thinner,  but  other- 
wise similar  to  the  typhoid  bacilli  which  were  also  found  in  bouillon 
cnltores  from  the  spleen  and  kidneys  grown  on  agar  in  an  incubator. 
Its  growth  in  cultures  is  described.  Some  24  hours  afber  the  death  of 
Hie  2  animals  noted  a  third  one  was  found  dead  and  upon  examina- 
tion the  same  internal  appearances  were  seen,  and  cultures  gave  the 
same  bacillus.  Testing  the  new  bacillus  upon  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  and 
wMte  rats  showe<l  it  to  be  nonpathogenic  for  these  animals. 

In  March,  1896,  a  culture  of  the  bacillus  isolated  in  Mareskovski's 
experiments  was  received  and  experimented  with  ui)on  the  different 
species  of  Spermophilus,  each  animal  receiving  0.5  cc.  of  a  fresh  bouil- 
lon culture.  Specimens  of  Spermophilus  townsendi  after  2  weeks  were 
still  apparently  in  a  healthy  condition.  Another  small  Spermophilus 
was  then  tried  and  was  found  dead  24  hours  later.  The  body  was 
placed  in  the  cage  of  the  specimens  of  8,  townsendi,  and  6  days  later  1 
of  these  was  found  dead.  An  examination  showed  a  condition  in  the 
abdominal  organs  as  described  by  Mereskovski.  Cultures  produced 
the  bacillus  in  pure  state.  The  remains  of  the  animal  were  fed  to  others, 
bat  without  result.  Other  animals  left  over  from  the  previous  year's 
experiments  were  injected  with  fartal  results. 

In  conclusion  the  author  thinks  the  question  has  more  sides  than  was 
was  at  first  anticipated,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  germ  may  be  found  that 
may  prove  pathogenic  for  at  least  1  or  2  species,  and  ultimately  such 
as  will  be  fatal  in  the  case  of  other  species.  The  fact  is  noted  that  the 
epidemics  to  which  these  animals  are  known  to  be  more  or  less  subject 
need  study  by  competent  bacteriologists. 


\  iQ  alementaxy  biology,  T.  J.  Parker  (London :  Maomillan  4-  Co.,  1897,  Sd 
oL,  pp,  SOS;  rev.  in  Haturw.  Bnndachau,  12  (1897),  No,  4S,  p,  540),— Thi»  exoeUent  work 
has  in  this  third  edition  been  somewhat  enlarged  so  as  to  treat  more  fally  of  higher 
animals  and  plants. 

The  efleot  of  great  cold  on  antmaloolea,  worma,  insects,  and  other  animals, 
J.  Wkib,  Jr.  (Soieni.  Amer,,  77  (1897),  No,  17,  p,  ^6»).— Notes  on  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  the  animals  named,  demonstrating  that  they  may  be  frozen  without 
•erions  injury. 

Bffect  of  the  season  on  migration,  H.  J.  Giddings  (lotva  Nat,  S  (1897),  No.  S,  pp. 
41, 4g). — Migration  is  attributed  to  a  general  restlessness  except  duriug  the  breeding 
season.  During  the  present  season  many  species  did  not  arrive  with  their  accus- 
tomed promptnees. 
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KETEOBOLOOT— CaUMATOLOOT. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  {U.  8.  Bept.  Agr.,  Weather  BureoM, 
Monthly  Weather  Review j  25  (1897)^  Nos.  4.,  pp.  123-188,  charts  6;  5ypp, 
189-234 J  charts  5;  6y  pp.  235-283 j  charts  5). — Besides  the  usual  summaries, 
"So.  4  contains  articles  on  The  early  use  of  wire  in  kite  flying,  by  S.  B. 
Fergusson;  Cloud  measurements  at  Blue  Hill,  by  H.  H.  Clayton;  The 
mechanics  and  eqnilibrium  of  kites  (figs.  23),  by  C.  F.  Marvin  (see  p.  427); 
and  notes  by  the  editor  on  seasonal  forecasts  for  Oregon,  cloud  heighto— 
a  problem  for  students  (fig.  1),  the  Franklin  kite  club,  the  kite  as  used 
by  Espy,  the  kite  used  in  1822  by  Fisher,  Archibald  on  kites,  efficiency 
of  windmills,  the  Franklin  kite  club  and  James  Swaim,  and  kitea  in 
America  and  Europe. 

Fo.5  contains  special  articles  on  Clothing  and  temperature,  by  W.F.B. 
Phillips  (see  p.  425);  The  standard  system  of  coordinate  axes  for  mag- 
netic and  meteorological  observations  and  computations,  by  F.  H. 
Bigelow  (see  p.  426) ;  Aurora  australis  of  April  20,  by  M.  W.  Campbell- 
Hep  worth;  Wind-barometer  table,  by  E.  B.  Garriott  (see  p.  426);  and 
notes  by  the  editor  on  weather  telegraphy  in  England  and  America, 
Captain  Dansey's  kite  for  stranded  vessels,  Kerkam's  kites  with  rocket 
signals,  the  use  of  the  searchlight  in  meteorology,  waterspouts  off  Long 
Island,  waterspout,  cloudburst,  or  tornado,  character  of  the  skylight, 
atmospheric  vapor,  the  meteorological  use  of  the  term  "  local,"  water 
measurements  for  irrigation,  melting  snow,  and  river  floods,  snowlall 
in  Colorado,  evaporation  at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  hail  and  a  rain  gauge 
for  its  management,  ignis  fatuus  or  Jacko'-lantern,  current  weather 
and  future  crops,  secular  changes  in  climates  and  crops,  x>eculiar  moan- 
tain  storms,  cirrus  clouds  on  the  northwest  side  of  a  storm,  Mexican  di- 
matological  data,  anchor  ice,  the  chinook  and  the  signs  of  its  approach, 
and  frost  formations. 

Ko.  6  contains  special  contributions  on  Temperature  and  rainfall  at 
Mersivan,  Turkey;  Whirling  alto-stratus  (pi.  1),  by  A.  D.  McAdie;  The 
problem  of  the  kite,  by  A.  D.  McAdie;  Climate  of  Alaska,  by  A  J. 
Henry  (see  below) ;  and  notes  by  the  editor  on  records  of  foggy  and 
cloudy  days,  homogeneity  and  uniformity,  electrical  districts,  tornado 
frequency  per  unit  area,  thunderstorms  at  Eustis,  Lake  County,  Florida, 
frequency  of  thunderstorms,  movements  of  winds  and  clouds  in  Minne- 
sota, hourly  results  from  self-registers,  recent  earthquakes,  Mexican 
climatological  data,  seismographs  at  meteorological  stations,  climate 
and  crime,  climatological  data  for  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  hot  winds  in 
Missouri,  hot  winds  in  Kansas,  and  a  bright  meteor. 

Meteorology,  W.  H.  Bishop  (Delaware  8ta.  Spt.  1896, pp.  163-177).-- 
Monthly  summaries  of  observations  on  temperature,  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, and  precipitation  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896,  and 
a  summary  of  observations  on  temperature  and  precipitation  during 
the  calendar  year  1895  are  given  and  the  data  briefly  discussed. 
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The  summary  for  1895  is  as  follows: 

Annual  summary  of  meteorologioal  ohaervoH&M  in  Delaware. 


Teoaperature  (o  7.) : 
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07 
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Report  on  the  relative  humidity  of  southern  New  England 
and  other  localities,  A.  J.  Henbt  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.y  Weather  Bureau 
Bui.  I9j  pp.  23,  pU.  4). — In  view  of  the  quite  general  belief  that  a  humid 
atmosphere  is  essential  to  the  successful  spinning  and  weaving  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  the  data  obtained  from  observations  on  the  relative  humidity 
ftt  different  points  in  New  England,  the  Gulf  Ooast,  the  Piedmont 
Plateau,  and  northern  central  New  York  have  been  compiled  with  a 
view  to  "  ascertaining  how  the  natural  humidity  of  certain  portions  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  the  South  where  the  extension  of  the 
art  is  most  pronounced,  compares  with  that  of  the  southern  shore  of 
New  England."  For  comparative  purposes  similar  observations  at 
different  points  in  England  where  cotton  manufacturing  is  most  suc- 
cessMly  conducted  are  added. 

"It  would  appear  that  thus  far  in  the  development  of  the  cotton  mannfactnring 
indoBtry  little  account  has  been  taken  of  climatic  conditions  as  affecting  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  output.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  relative  humidity  of  the 
ateioephere  depends  not  only  on  the  absolute  quantity  of  vapor  present  in  the  air, 
bat  also  on  the  temperature  which  determines  the  point  of  saturation,  and  that  these 
elements  vary  both  as  regards  time  and  geographic  situation. '' 

Clothing  and  temperature,  W.  F.  R.  Phillips  {U.  8:  Dept.  Agr.^ 
Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather  B^view,  25  {1897),  No.  5,  pp.  200, 201; 
Boe.  126,  pp.  6). — ^To  study  the  influence  of  meteorological  conditions 
upon  personal  comfort  and  upon  the  efficiency  of  clothing,  series  of 
observations  of  temperature  between  the  coat  and  vest,  the  vest  and 
linen  shirt,  the  linen  shirt  and  woolen  undershirt,  the  undershirt  and 
skiD,  and  under  the  tongue  were  made  (1)  indoors,  (2)  after  fr^e  expo- 
sure out  of  doors  for  10  minutes,  (3)  after  free  exposure  out  of  doors  for 
20  minutes,  and  (4)  10  minutes  after  returning  indoors.  All  observa- 
tions were  made  in  the  shade  between  1.50  and  2.30  p.  m.  during  the 
period  from  February  4  to  February  16, 1897. 

The  results  of  the  different  series  of  observations  are  tabulated,  and 
while  no  positive  conclusions  are  deemed  warranted  by  the  data,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  following  points: 

*'The  temperature  of  the  different  layers  of  clothing  was  influenced  decidedly  by 
the  prevailing  temperature  of  the  immediate  surroundings,  the  former  rising  and 
Gdhng  with  rises  and  falls  in  the  latter,  but  the  degree  of  change  was  variable,  and 
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perhaps,  if  not  certainly,  was  very  mnoh  affected  by  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  Ttt&te 
was  one  point  wherein  a  result  of  the  writer's  experiments  differed  from  a  correspond- 
ing one  as  given  by  Van  Bebber,  1.  e.,  that  the  lower  the  atmospheric  tempentnie 
the  lower  also  was  the  temperatnre  between  the  woolen  shirt  and  the  skin ;  this  was 
contrary  to  Rubner's  experience.  .  .  . 

"Another  point  noticed  was  in  connection  with  the  temperatnre  of  the  body  as 
shown  by  that  taken  in  the  month.  Upon  going  ontdoors  the  body  temperatare 
always  fell,  and  the  Ml  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  exposure.  Further- 
more, npon  returning  indoors  it  did  not  rise  quickly,  but  10  minutes  afterwards 
remained  as  low  as  the  last  observation  outdoors.  Although  no  systematic  obserra- 
tions  were  made  with  referenoe  to  ascertaining  the  time  required  for  the  body  to 
regain  its  original  degree,  yet  in  the  few  oaaual  experiments  that  were  made  it  took 
from  20  to  30  minutes.'' 

The  standard  system  of  coordinate  axes  for  nuignetic  and 
meteorological  observations  and  computations,  F.  H.  BiasLow 
( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.j  Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather  Review,  25  (1897), 
No.  5.  pp.  201-204;  Doc.  124,  pp.  7). — The  coordinate  systems  employed 
by  13  different  authorities  on  terrestrial  magnetism  and  meteorology 
are  collected  in  tables  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

''  While  there  are  some  variations  in  the  literature  of  meteorology,  FerreFs  systen 
has  happily  helped  to  put  some  of  the  analytical  papers  on  the  motions  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  an  acceptable  form.  Developing  the  angle  6  from  the  north  pole,  and  the 
angle  \  toward  the  east,  with  radius  extended  to  the  zenith,  the  system  x  south,  jr 

east,  z  zenith,  with  «,  t>,  w  for  velocity,  and  ^  ,  ^-y   '*'  for  acceleration,  gives  a  nota- 

at  at  at 

tion  which,  if  used  by  all  writers,  would  reduce  the  labor  of  the  comparative  stody 

of  the  laws  of  the  dynamics  of  the  atmosphere  to  a  minimum.'' 

Climate  of  Alaska,  A.  J.  Hbkrt  (U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau.  MemiUf 
Weather  Review,  26  {1897),  No.  6,  p.  248),— K  table  gives  the  monthly  and  annual 
mean  temperature  of  8  coast  (from  Fort  Wrangell  to  Point  Barrow)  and  7  interior 
stations,  based  on  fragmentary  series  of  observations  by  the  Russian  Government 
and  by  the  United  States  Signal  Service  during  periods  varying  from  4  months  is 
case  of  Fort  Yukon  to  45  years  in  case  of  Sitka.  For  the  coast  stations  the  annnsl 
mean  temperature  varies  from  7.7^  F.  at  Point  Barrow  to  about  44^  F.  at  Sitka. 

Meteorologioal  record  {Minneeota  8ta.  Bpt,  1896,  pp.  4S7-46J). —Tskhlea  give  the 
normal  monthly  and  annual  temperature  and  precipitation  at  28  stations  in  tbe 
State  during  periods  of  5  or  more  years,  and  the  mean  monthly  and  annual  temper- 
ature and  precipitation  at  68  stations  during  1896. 

InatmotionB  for  ▼olimtary  observera,  W.  L.  MoofiB  (U,  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Weatktr 
Bureau,  Doe.  119,  pp.  22,  fige,  i0.— '"The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  furnish  volao- 
tary  observers  with  brief  instructions  for  their  guidance  in  taking  and  recording 
observations,  more  especially  of  temperature  and  rainfall."  The  following  topiei 
are  discussed:  Thermometer  exposures  and  instrument  shelter,  description  of  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  thermometers  and  instructions  for  uniting  detached  columns  of 
alcohol,  instructions  for  setting  up  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  nun 
gauge,  and  miscellaneous  phenomena. 

TVind-baxometer  table,  £.  B.  Garkiott  ( U.  8,  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau,  MenAlf 
Weather  Review,  35  (1897),  No.  5, pp.  204,  205;  Doc.  125,  pp.  5).— A  table  is  given  whieh 
presents  'Mn  form  for  ready  reference,  atmospheric  signs  [barometer  and  wind  direc- 
tion] which  have  been  found  to  presage  certain  weather  changes  and  conditions  over 
the  middle  and  upper  Mississippi  and  lower  Missouri  valleys,  the  Great  Lakes,  tbe 
Ohio  Valley,  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  New  England  States/' 
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A  monograph  on  the  meohanios  and  equilibrium  of  kites,  C.  F.  Marvin  ( U,  8. 
Jkpt.  Agr,,  Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weather  Beview,  2S  {1897),  No,  4,pp,  136-161,  figt, 
SS;  Doe.  122,pp.  71,  figs.  23). — This  moDograpb  was  awarded  the  Chanute  prize  offered 
by  the  Boston  Aeronaatioal  Society.  It  defines  the  kite  and  discnsBes  the  j^eneral 
and  fandamental  principles  of  physics  and  mechanics  which  underlie  the  action  of 
kites  and  the  relation  of  forces  which  is  essential  to  their  flight  and  stability.  The 
application  of  these  general  theories  and  principles  in  particular  cases  is  explained. 

Rteum^  of  solar  observations  at  the  royal  observatory  of  the  Roman  College 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1897,  P.Tacchimi  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  126 
{1897),  So.  8,  pp.  39S-S94). 

The  recent  storms  in  France,  July  and  August,  1897,  and  the  solar  period, 
C.  V.  Zengkr  {Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8o%.  Parte,  125  {1897),  No.  8, pp.  388-391). 

Investigation  on  the  relation  of  atmospheric  precipitation  to  plants  and  soils, 
E.  WoLLNY  {Forech.  Geh.  agr.  Phya.,  SO  {1897),  No.  l,pp.  11 1-131). —The  influence  of 
lain,  hail,  snow,  and  sleet  on  plant  growth  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the  author's 
observations  and  experiments. 

WATER— SOUS. 

The  water  supply  of  Cache  Valley,  S.  Fobtieb  ( Utah  8ta.  BuL 
50^  pp.  50^  dgms.  8j  map  i). — The  Cache  Valley  is  uearly  surrounded  by 
mouDtaiiiB.  A  spur  of  the  Wasatch  range  forms  the  elevated  divide 
between  it  and  Bear  Lake  Yalley  in  Rich  County  to  the  east,  and 
another  spur  of  the  same  range  forms  the  lower  divide  between  it  and 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  and  Malad  Eiver  valleys  to  the  west. 

*'The  average  elevation  of  the  cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  is  about 
4,500  fL;  its  length  from  north  to  south  varies  from  40  to  50  miles,  and 
it«  width  from  east  to  west  from  10^  to  15  miles." 

A  summary  is  given  of  the  results  of  measurements  made  at  dififer- 
6Dt  times  during  the  year  1896  of  the  different  streams  flowing  into 
Cache  Yalley  and  of  the  capacities  of  the  ditches  and  canals  in  the 
same  valley,  together  with  accurate  current  meter  measurements  and 
daily  records  oi  the  outflow  of  the  valley  through  Bear  River. 

''The  ohject  sought  was  to  determine  the  ratio  existing  hetween  the  inflow,  dimin- 
ished by  the  volumes  used  in  irrigation,  and  the  outflow.  This  ratio  being  known 
for  a  continuous  period  of  3  months,  an  opportunity  is  ofl^ered  to  compare  the  loss 
of  water  due  to  evaporation  with  the  gain  due  to  seepage  from  irrigated  areas  and 
from  the  adjacent  hillsides. 

''Other  objects  held  in  view,  although  of  minor  importance  to  the  student  of  hydrog- 
raphy but  possessing  great  value  to  the  irrigator,  were  the  average  flow  of  the 
various  ditches  and  canals,  the  amount  of  the  surplus  waters  of  the  large  streams, 
sod  the  duty  of  the  irrigating  waters.  .  .  . 

"The  mode  of  measurement  adopted  consisted  in  a  determination  of  the  cross 
ieetion  of  the  stream,  canal,  or  ditoh,  after  which  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water 
was  found  by  a  current  meter. " 

BainfaU  and  evaporation,  especially  as  related  to  this  region,  are 
briefly  discussed.  Diagrams  constructed  from  the  data  obtained  show 
the  appropriated  and  unappropriated  water  (June  15  to  September  15, 
1896)  of  the  Logan  River,  Blacksmith  Fork  River,  Bear  River,  Cub 
Biver,  Summit  Greek  and  tributaries,  and  High  Greek;  and  a  table 
gives  the  summer  flow  of  the  principal  streams  of  the  valley. 
10078— No.  6 3 
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The  following  table,  showing  the  water  supply  of  the  Cache  Valley 
and  what  becomes  of  it,  has  been  compiled  from  more  than  9,000  stream 
and  canal  measurements  and  estimates : 

The  water  supply  of  Cache  Valley  excluHve  of  Bear  Birer, 


l>ate. 


Jiuio  15 

Juno  20 

June  25 

Juno  30 

July5 

July  10 

July  16 

July  20 

July  25 

July  30 

Augusts 

AU|!U8t  10 

August  15 

August  20 

August  25 

Aujcust  30 

September  5  . . 
Septenilwr  10 . 
September  15 . 


Inflow 

Used  for 

irrigaUon. 

Second'/eet. 

Sfcotidrfeet. 
1, 163. 1 

3,275.8 

3,006.0 

1,162.9 

2, 537. 5 

1, 159. 1 

2.107.6 

1, 136. 0 

1,805.0 

i;081.9 

1, 591. 4 

1,020.2 

1,552.5 

925.5 

1,341.3 

860.0 

1, 244. 2 

755  6 

1,  224. 3 

731.9 

1,108.2 

632.2 

1,  036.  9 

573.4 

998.6 

547.5 

997.7 

612,3 

938.4 

470.5 

905.2 

442.8 

813.2 

399.7 

938.9 

352.7 

864.6 

334.7 

'   Aver«s;« 
,    aeepafe. 


Becond-ffet.  Second-JteL 
2.659 
2,029 
1,884 
1,739 
1,149 


500.4 


849  I 
684 
674 
554  I 
554  I 
557 
562 
462  I 
417  I 
438 
553 
508  , 
588  I 
603  ; 


181.  < 


34.0 


6LS 


Tables  and  diagrams  give  the  amount  of  water  used  for  irrigation 
purposes  and  the  area  irrigated.  From  these  it  is  estimated  that  '*  the 
irrigating  duty  of  water  in  Cache  Valley  during  the  month  of  Jane, 
1896,  was  52  acres  for  each  second- Coot  of  water  diverted ;  for  July,  07 
acres;  for  August,  113  acres,  and  for  September,  166  acres:  the  average 
from  June  15  to  September  15  being  09J  acres  per  s6cond-foot/' 

The  value  of  a  bacteriological  examination  of  water  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  vie-w,  B.  K.  Dunham  {Jour.  Amer,  Chefn.  Soc,  19 
(1897),  Xo,  8,  pp.  591-605). — It  is  stated  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
bacteria  in  reservoir  water  are  derived  from  the  air  and  are  strictly 
aerobic.  Gelatin  cultures  made  in  air  and  in  hydrogen  furnish  a  means 
of  determining  the  number  of  such  organisms  present.  Examinations 
for  Bacillus  coli  communis  furnish  a  means  of  detecting  contamination 
with  human  feces.  For  detecting  this  organism  the  putrefaction  test 
based  upon  Schardinger's  method '  is  recommended.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  combination  of  these  two  tests  gives  a  method  of  examination  which 
''  is  better  calculated  to  give  a  just  estimate  of  the  fitness  of  a  water  for 
drinking  purposes  than  the  methods  in  more  common  use."  This  claim 
seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  results  of  a  number  of  trials  of  the  method 
on  water  from  different  sources. 

Alkali  in  the  Rio  Q-rande  and  Animas  Valleys,  A.  Goss  and  H. 
n.  Griffin  {New  Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  22^  pp.  21-52,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin 
discusses  the  formation,  kinds,  and  composition  of  alkali,  surface  aeca- 
mulation  of  alkali,  injurious  effects  of  silkali,  and  remedies.  Analyses 
are  given  of  3  samples  of  alkali  from  the  Eio  Grande  Valley  and  one 

1  Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  16  (1894),  p.  833> 
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from  the  Animas  Yalley,  and  accounts  are  given  of  experiments  with 
the  ^  white  sands  "  (gypsum)  as  a  corrective  of  the  alkali. 

"The  wbite  sands  are  a  very  remarkable  deposit  of  practically  pare  gypsam  in  a 
finely  granalar  form,  lying  about  30  miles  to  the  northeast  of  the  Organ  Monntains. 
This  gypsum,  being  finely  divided,  drifts  before  the  wind  like  sand  and  is  piled  up 
in  hillocks,  often  20  or  30  feet  high.  It  covers  a  section  of  country  probably  20  by  30 
miles  in  extent.  These  hillocks  of  snowy  whiteness  are  visible  for  miles  and  present 
a  very  striking  appearance.  The  f^ict  that  a  large  number  of  different  plants  aro 
foand  growing  right  in  this  deposit  is  perhaps  as  good  evidence  as  could  be  secured 
of  its  noninjurioos  effect  on  plants.'' 

The  exi)eriment8  with  gypsum  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  were  made 
on  twentieth-acre  plats,  but  only  negative  results  were  obtained.  The 
alkali  in  this  region  is  of  the  white  class  and  is,  therefore,  not  benefited 
by  the  application  of  gypsum. 

Experiments  with  Animas  Valley  alkali  soil  were  made  in  pots.  The 
alkali  of  this  soil  is  what  is  known  as  black  alkali  and  the  application 
of  gyi)sum  was  very  beneficial.  The  alkali  spots  of  the  Animas  Valley 
are  known  as  chico  soils  because  the  chico  plant  {Sarcobatus  vermicu- 
latm)  and  saltbush  appear  to  be  the  only  kind  of  vegetation  that  will 
grow  on  them.  Analyses  of  the  chico  plant  and  the  Australian  salt- 
bush  are  given.  In  the  first  the  percentage  of  ash  was  13.12,  while  in 
the  saltbush  it  was  27.09.  In  each  case  the  ash  contained  large  quanti- 
ties of  sodium  salts,  which  are  the  principal  constituents  of  black  alkali. 

'One  of  the  most  serious  diuigers  from  alkali  in  the  Animas  Valley  is  the  swamp- 
ing of  low-lying  sections  by  seepage  from  leaky  ditches.  The  irrigating  canals  for 
the  valley  are  taken  out  of  the  river  and  carried  along  the  line  of  the  foothills, 
sometimes  at  considerable  elevation  above  the  land.  The  foothills  are  composed  of 
loose  drift  material  in  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  canals  which  will  not 
leak  badly.  Nearly  all  the  land  of  the  valley,  in  fact,  is  very  open  and  porous,  being 
sandy  iu  character. 

"As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  alkali  is  being  washed  out  of  the  higher  land 
and  carried  to  the  lower  lying  land  where,  when  the  water  table  comes  near  enough 
to  the  surface  for  the  water  to  be  raised  by  capillary  attraction,  the  alkali  is  brought 
to  the  surface  and  deposited  there.  Numbers  of  formerly  productive  fields  aro 
already  being  ruined  in  this  way,  and  in  our  opinion  the  trouble  will  grow  worse 
rather  than  better." 

An  analysis  of  the  Animas  Eiver  water  is  reported,  which  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  soluble  salts  in  this  water  is  very  low,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  safely  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 

The  physical  effects  of  various  salts  and  fertilizer  ingredients 
npon  the  soil  as  modifying  the  factors  which  control  its  supply 
of  moisture,  J.  L.  Beeson  {Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  19  {1^97),  ^o.  .9, 
pp,  6:90-f)49,  figs.  3). — Acting  upon  the  suggestions  of  Whitney  ^  and 
Hilgard'',  the  author  has  attempted  to  determine  which  salts  affect  the 
physical  properties  of  soils  to  the  greatest  extent,  which  build  up  and 
which  break  down  soil  aggregates,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  fac 
tors  which  control  their  water  supply-    Descriptions  are  given  of  2 

» Maryland  Sta.  BuL  21  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  162). 
«Agr.  Sci.,  6  (1892),  pp.  321,566. 
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forms  of  apparatus  devised  by  tbe  author  to  determine  the  rate  of 
absorption,  maximum  and  minimum  water-holding  capacity,  peroola- 
tion,  and  capillary  rise  of  water  in  soils.  One  form  of  apparatus  (with 
which  the  results  here  reported  were  obtained)  has  already  been 
described  in  tbe  Eecord  (E.  S.  E.,  7,  p.  569).  The  improved  apparatus 
described  consists  of  2  soil  tubes,  with  ground  end  held  together  by  a 
wide  rubber  baud.  Each  of  these  tubes  is  of  2  sq.  in.  cross  section  and 
holds  exactly  100  cc.  The  lower  tube  is  provided  with  a  perforated 
removable  bottom.  To  prevent  suction  a  small  side  tube  enters  tbe  soil 
tube  just  below  the  perforated  bottom.  The  burette  arrangement  for 
supplying  and  measuring  the  water  is  substantially  as  in  the  earlier 
apparatus. 

The  experiments  reported  were  made  with  dark  alluvial  soil  from 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  bottoms,  which  contained  31.99  per  cent  of  clay 
and  43.73  per  cent  of  line  silt.  The  soil  was  dried  and  pulverized 
before  use. 

The  rate  of  saturation  was  determined  as  follows: 

''Fifty  grams  of  soil  was  placed  in  tbe  soil  tube  and  tbo  bnrette  raised  so  as  to 
bring  tbe  water  in  contact  witb  tbe  soil.  -  It  was  allowed  to  remain  tbere  for  one 
minute,  then  the  burette  was  lowered  for  one  minute  and  tbe  amount  absorbed  read 
off.  This  process  was  repeated  each  mlunte  until  tbe  absorption  became  very  slow, 
when  tbe  water  was  allowed  to  stay  in  contact  with  the  soil  for  a  longer  period. 
Then  tbe  burette  was  lowered  and  left  down  until  the  readiug  was  constant." 

In  the  first  experiments  the  soil  was  used  alone  or  mixed  with  0.5  per 
cent  of  potash  as  muriate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  potash.  In  all  cases 
the  rate  of  absorption  was  rapid  at  first  but  gradually  decreased  as 
saturation  was  approached.  The  stratum  of  capillary  moisture  rapidly 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  soil  and  was  slowly  followed  by  one  of  saturation. 
These  movements,  as  well  as  the  rate  of  absorption,  were  decidedly 
decreased  by  the  potash  salts  added.  The  time  of  complete  saturation 
was  further  noted  on  samples  of  soil  to  which  had  been  added  0.5  per 
cent  K2O  as  sulphate,  chlorid,  nitrate,  phosphate  (KjP04),  neutral  and 
acid  carbonate,  and  hydroxid;  0.75  per  cent  of  CaO  as  caustic  lime, 
sulphate,  nitrate,  chlorid,  phosphate  (CaH4(P04)2+CaH  PO4)  and  car- 
bonate; 0.5  per  cent  of  MgO  as  caustic  magnesia,  sulphate,  nitrate, 
chlorid,  and  carbonate;  and  0.1  and  0.5  per  cent  of  Na^O  as  acid  car- 
bonate, chlorid,  and  sulphate;  0.1  per  cent  of  nitrogen  as  ammonium 
sulphate,  chlorid,  and  nitrate,  and  nitrate  of  soda;  0.001  per  cent  of 
nitrogen  as  nitrate  of  soda;  1,  3,  and  9  molecules  of  Ca07|-1  molecule 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  1  molecule  of  sodium  sulphate+1  molecule  of 
calcium  sulphate. 

Almost  every  salt  had  some  effect  on  the  rate  of  absorption.  Most 
of  them  decreased  it,  in  some  cases  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  lime 
salts,  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  phosphates  and  carbonates, 
increased  it  to  a  slight  extent.  The  alkaline  salts  of  potash  (with  the 
exception  of  carbonate),  ammonium,  and  sodium  in  the  order  named 
had  the  most  marked  effect  in  decreasing  tlie  rate  of  absorption.  In 
quantities  usually  applied  in  practice,  however,  this  effect  would  be 
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insignificant  except  in  the  case  of  sodiam  nitrate  which,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  O.OOl  per  cent,  decreased  the  rate  of  absorption  30  i)er  cent. 
Moreover,  in  fertilizers  as  ordinarily  applied  it  is  probable  that  the  salts 
which  increased  the  rate  of  absorption  would  neutralize  the  effect  of 
those  which  decrease  it.  The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  yahations 
in  the  sorface  tension  of  the  soil  water  due  to  different  salts  *'  are  too 
small  to  affect  very  appreciably  the  soiFs  supply  of  moisture."  The 
arrangement  of  soil  particles  under  different  conditions  and  the  factors 
which  affect  it  are  discussed  at  some  length. 

The  water-holding  captwity  of  the  soil  under  the  different  conditions 
was  tested,  but  the  differences  observed  were  so  small  and  irregular 
that  the  results  are  not  reported. 

The  percolation  of  water  through  the  soil  was  determined  on  untreated 
soil  and  that  which  had  received  0.5  per  cent  of  muriate  and  nitrate  of 
potash,  0.75  per  cent  of  lime  (GaO)  and  0.1  i)er  cent  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate.   The  method  used  was  as  follows : 

"Fifty  grams  of  soil  was  placed  in  the  soil  tabo  (of  1^  inches  in  diameter)  sata- 
lated  with  water,  and  a  head  of  1  in.  of  water  added  on  top  of  the  soil,  so  gently  that 
the  water  was  not  muddied,  and  the  time  required  for  5  oc.  to  pass  through  was 
noted.  The  next  day  1  in.  head  of  water  was  added  again  and  the  rate  of  percola- 
tion noted,  and  so  on  until  the  rate  became  nearly  constant." 

The  results  show  that  in  untreated  soil  the  rate  of  i>ercoiation 
decreased  gradually  until  it  reached  9.6  cc.  per  hour  on  the  fifth  day. 
In  the  soil  to  which  0.5  per  cent  of  potassium  chlorid  and  potassium 
nitrate  were  added  the  rate  of  percolation  was  reduced  at  first  to  one 
twenty-fifth  and  one- thirtieth,  finally  to  one  twenty- fifth  and  one  ninety- 
sixth,  respectively,  of  that  through  the  soil  alone.  In  the  soil  to  which 
lime  was  added  the  rate  was  more  than  doubled.  <^In  the  case  of  the 
potassium  salts  the  percolations  slightly  increased  for  a  time  and  then 
decreased  until  it  was  practically  nil,  when  the  observations  ceased." 

Percolation  through  the  soil  to  which  lime  had  been  added  increased 
for  a  time  and  then  decreased  until  it  became  constant  at  20.4  cc.  per 
hour.  The  indications  were  that  these  changes  in  the  rate  of  percola- 
tion were  due  to  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  soil  aggregates.  Salts 
which  showed  the  most  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  rate  of  percola- 
tion appeared  to  puddle  the  soil. 

The  effect  of  aUowing  water  to  remain  longer  than  one  hour  in  con- 
tact with  soil  before  the  rate  of  percolation  was  determined  was  tested 
on  untreated  soil  and  on  soil  to  which  had  been  added  in  addition  to 
the  kinds  and  amounts  of  the  salts  noted  above  0.3  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
as  ammonium  nitrate;  lime  (GaO)  plus  1  per  cent  of  nitrogen  as  nitrate 
of  soda;  0.1  per  cent  of  Na20  as  chlorid  plus  0.1  per  cent  of  acid  car- 
bonate of  sodium;  sodium  carbonate  plus  calcium  sulphate;  and  1 
molecule  of  sodium  carbonate  plus  2  molecules  of  calcium  sulphate. 

''AH  the  potassium  salts  used  reduced  the  rate  of  percolation,  the  nitrate  and 
chlorid  haying  the  greatest  effects;  the  nitrate,  chlorid,  sulphate,  and  calcium 
hydrozid  increased  the  rate  of  percolation,  the  other  lime  salts  having  little  effect; 
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the  magnesiaiu  salts  had  little  efTeot^  except  the  nitrate,  which  increased  the  per- 
colation; the  ammonium  salts  used  decreased  the  rate  of  p«»rcolation  much  more 
than  the  potassium  salts;  the  sodium  carbonate  and  chlorid,  and  especially  the 
nitrate^  lia<l  a  remarkable  effect  in  reducing  the  rate  of  percolation.  One- tenth  per 
cent  of  soda  as  sodium  chlorid  reduced  the  rate  of  percolation  to  one- tenth,  and  0.1 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  as  sodium  nitrate  reduced  it  to  one-twentieth  of  the  rate  through 
the  soil  alone.  .  .  . 

"It  is  believed  that  the  quantities  of  these  salts  which  it  is  practical  to  add  to 
the  soil  would  be  sufficient  to  make  a  great  difference  in  the  escape  of  the  water  of 
the  soil  by  percolation,  and  therefore  in  the  amonnt  of  wat<5r  which  a  soil  so  treat45d 
can  maintain  for  the  growth  of  a  crop. 

"  The  soil  in  which  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of  percolation,  due  to 
the  presence  of  certain  salts,  in  each  case  had  the  appearance  of  being  puddled, 
which  it  undoubtedly  was.  Slaked  lime  had  the  greatest  effect  in  incn^asing  the 
rato  of  percolation,  which  agrees  with  the  common  experience  of  the  farmer  that 
lime  makes  the  soil  more  open  and  porous.  Molecular  quantities  of  lime  a<1ded  to 
the  soil  to  which  sodium  nitrate  (0.1  per  cent  nitrogen)  had  been  added  did  not 
restore  its  permeability,  nor  did  3  times  the  molecular  quantity  do  so.  Nine  times 
the  quantity  increased  the  permeability  to  about  one-third  more  than  that  of  the 
soil  alone.  .  . 

"After  determining  the  rate  of  percolation  in  a  sample  it  was  allowed  to  freeze  in 
the  soil  tube,  and  after  thawing  the  vacant  space  all  around  between  the  soil  and 
the  soil  tube  was  filled  in  with  melted  paraffin.  The  rate  of  percolation  wa8  then 
detennined  and  was  found  to  be  a  little  more  than  double  that  of  the  soil  below 
freezing.  After  this  experiment  enough  sodium  carbonate  was  added  to  the  wat<*r 
remaining  on  top  of  the  soil  to  give  0.5  per  cent  sodium  oxid,  and  the  next  day  the 
rate  of  percolation  was  determined  and  was  fbnnd  to  be  reduced  to  the  extremely 
low  figure  of  0.2  oo.  per  hour.'' 

These  results  are  briefly  discussed  in  their  bearing  ui)on  alkali  soiK 
and  the  following  quick  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  gypsum 
necessary  to  correct  the  puddled  condition  of  alkali  soils  is  suggested: 

"  Determine  the  rate  of  capillary  rise,  rate  of  saturation,  rate  of  percolation,  rate 
of  evaporation,  etc.,  in  those  semialkali  soils  which  are  yielding  the  best  crop9. 
then  by  adding  constantly  increasing  quantities  of  the  gypsum  to  samples  of  soil 
from  the  alkali  spots  to  be  treated  the  quantity  required  to  bring  the  soil  back  to 
the  standard  may  be  determined  to  a  close  approxi^nation.  In  this  way  the  needs 
of  the  soil  would  be  indicated  without  waiting  for  a  year  of  experimentation  with 
a  crop." 

"T/ta  rate  of  evaporation  was  determined  by  placing  25  grams  of  the 
sample  of  soil  to  which  the  various  salts  had  been  added  in  flat  dishes 
of  equal  size,  to  each  of  which  enough  water  was  added  to  saturate  the 
soil,  when  they  were  weighed,  set  aside  for  evaporation  to  take  place, 
and  weighed  each  day.  The  dishes  were  shallow  and  the  soil  was 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep."  In  these  experiments  untreated 
soil  and  soil  treated  with  0.5  per  cent  of  K2O  and  MgO  and  0.75  of 
CaO  in  different  forms  were  used. 

'' Potassium  nitrate  and  potassium  chlorid  exerted  the  greatest  inflnence  in 
retarding  both  the  rate  of  evaporation  and  the  rate  of  capillary  rise  in  the  soil,  and 
magnesium  oxid  and  magnesium  carbonate  increased  these  two  factors  most.  Aa  a 
rule  those  compounds  which  affect  evaporation  most  affect  the  rate  of  capillary  rise, 
and  in  the  same  direction.  The  calcium  superphosphates  and  the  potassium  carlion- 
ates  are  exceptions  to  this  general  rnla     The  hygroscopic  nature  of  some  sails 
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ironld  have  some  effect  in  retaining  moisture  per  8€,  and  index>6ndent  of  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  arrangement  or  of  the  size  of  the  soil  particles  or  of  the  surface  tension 
of  the  soil  water.  The  resalts,  however,  show  no  changes  which  are  proportional 
to  the  hygroscopicity  of  the  salts  used.  In  the  untreated  soil  the  capillary  rise 
reached  its  limit  at  50  in.  in  110  days,  in  the  soil  plus  gypsum  51  in.  in  68  days,  the 
aoil  plus  calcium  carhonate  50  in.  in  72  days,  soil  plus  calcium  superphosphates  51  in. 
in  105  days,  soil  plus  magnesium  oxid  47  in.  in  80  days,  and  soil  plus  magnesium 
carbonate  47  in.  in  70  days.  The  soil  column  containing  potassium  sulphate  was  still 
rising  when  it  reached  the  end  of  the  tube  at  60  in.  in  140  days.  This  is  an  increase 
of  5  in.  in  height  over  that  in  the  untreated  soil.  It  is  most  probable  that  those  salts, 
such  as  potassium  cblorid  and  potassium  nitrate,  which  reduced  the  rate  of  rise  more 
than  potassium  nitrate,  would  also  have  increased  the  height  of  lift  more  than  did 
the  potassium  sulphate.  It  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  then,  that  those  salts  which, 
when  added  to  a  soil,  reduce  the  rate  of  rise  of  capillary  moisture  increase  the  height 
of  lift;  and  conversely  that  tbose  salts  which  increase  the  rate  of  rise  decrease  the 
height  of  lift.  These  variations  in  rate  and  height  of  capillary  lift  and  in  rate  of 
evaporation  do  not  correspond  to  the  changes  in  the  surface  tension  of  water  caused 
by  these  salts,  as  was  found  to  be  true  in  the  study  of  the  rate  of  saturation  and 
percolation." 

The  author  considers  it  desirable,  in  order  to  save  time,  to  develop 
an  empirical  formula  for  calculating  the  height  of  lift,  and  states  his 
intention  to  attempt  to  work  out  such  a  formula. 

The  results  of  the  above  experiments  show  in  general  that  most  of 
the  salts  in  the  amounts  usually  applied  in  agricultural  practice  would 
have  little  effect  upon  the  soil  supply  of  moisture.  Carbonate,  chlorid, 
and  nitrate  of  soda,  however,  may  be  utilized  with  decided  effect  as  a 
means  of  increasing  the  soil's  capacity  for  storing  up  and  retaining 
moisture. 

It  is  believed  that  by  means  of  the  method  of  studying  the  physical 
properties  of  soils  here  described  positive  information  concerning  the 
moistnre  needs  of  a  soil  and  the  kind  of  crop  best  adapted  to  it  maybe 
obtained  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  a  year  for  the  results  of  field 
experimentation.  It  is  suggested  that  the  stations  might  profitably 
stady  the  subject  of  fertilizing  soils  with  reference  not  only  to  their 
needs  of  plant  food,  but  also  to  their  moisture  requirements. 

Water  purification,  T.  B.  Carpenter  (Albany  Med,  Ann,,  1897,  Ko.  S-^,pp.  141-161), 

Methods  for  preventing  the  poUution  of  water,  E.  K.  Dunham  {Albany  Med, 
Ann.,  1897,  No.  3-^,  pp.  162-167), 

Common  causeB  of  the  contamination  of  drinking  water,  T.  M.  Chebseman 
{Albany  Med.  Ann,,  1897,  No.  3-4,  pp.  11S-1£1). 

On  the  movement  of  water  in  the  soil,  D.  Kitao  (College  Ayr,  Tokyo,  Bid,,  vol, 
3,No.  l,p.  113), — ^The  mathematical  features  especially  of  this  subject  are  elaborately 
i«forkecl  oat. 

On  the  snrfEice  temperature  of  the  Boil,  H.  de  Varigny  (Jour.  Soc.  Agr.  BrdbanU 
Eamant,  2897,  No.  24). 

OnthedialyaiB  of  alkaline  humates,  J.  Dumont  (Jour,  Soc.  Agr,BrabanUHa%naut, 
1S97,  No.  22), 

InvestigationB  on  the  changes  in  volume  of  different  kinds  of  soil,  E.  Wolln  y 
(iortcfc.  Geb.agr.  Phys.,  gO  (1897),  No.  1,  pp,  1-52,  fig.  7).— This  article  discusses  at 
length  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  influence  of  tillage  and  wetting  and  drying 
on  the  volume  of  soils  of  different  chemical  and  physical  character. 
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Reclaiming  barren  lands  {Forest  Leaves,  6  {1897),  No.  5,  pp.  9t-94). — An  accoant 
is  given  of  the  attempt  made  to  reclaim  the  barren  lands  near  Prorincetown, 
MaHsachnsetts. 

The  deforestation  of  mountains  as  related  to  the  fertility  of  tiie  soil,  P.  Casaei 
{Jour,  Hyg.j  S3  {1S97),  No.  1086,  p,  SSS). — A  memoir  presented  to  the  Soci^t6  Agraire  de 
Bologne,  April  25,  1897. 

FEETILIZE&8. 

Experiments  on  the  fertilizing  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
bone  meal,  J.  Kuhn  [Fuhling^a  landw.  Ztg.^  46  (1897),  No.  16^  pp.  471- 
482). — Comparative  tests  of  8ui)erphosphate  (total  phosphoric  acid  16.96 
per  cent,  soluble  14.03  per  cent),  Thomas  slag  (phosphoric  acid  20.07  per 
cent),  and  "degelatinized"  bone  (phosphoric  acid  29. 4o  per  cent,  nitro- 
gen 1.22  per  cent),  and  steamed  bone  (phosphoric  acid  21.99  per  cent 
nitrogen  4.85  per  cent),  on  sammer  rye  grown  in  zinc  boxes  filled  Avith 
poor  sandy  soil  are  reported.  These  boxes  were  20  cm.  square  and  25 
cm.  deep  and  were  provided  with  suitable  devices  for  securing  proper 
aeration  and  watering.  The  amount  of  watdt  added  at  any  one  time 
never  exceeded  70  per  cent  of  the  water- holding  capacity  of  the  soil 
The  results  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Comparison  of  different  forms  ofphosphorio  acid  for  summer  rye. 


The  fertilizing.! 


Without  phoephoric  acid 

44.63  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  ttcre  in  form  of 

superpliosphate 

80.06  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of 

Boperphoaphate 

89.06  lbs.  phosplioric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of 

Thomas  slag 

178.13  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of 

Thomas  slag. 


89.06  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of  de- 

gelatinised  bone  meal 

44.53  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of 


steamed  bone 
80.06  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of 

steamed  bone 

178.13  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of 

steamed  bono 

356.27  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of 

steamed  Done j 

89.00  lbs.  phosphoric  acid  per  acre  in  form  of 

steamed  l>one  meal,  deejily  applied 


Air-dry  crop. 

Grain. 

Straw 
and  chaff. 

Total 
crop. 

Chamt. 
8.64 

Qramt. 
22.43 

OroTnt. 
31.07 

9.94 

25.31 

35.25 

12.60 

30.09 

42.59 

13.94 

33.72 

47.66 

16.46 

38.62 

64.08 

14.21 

86.05 

50.26 

12.50 

33.58 

46.08 

13.67 

32.80 

46.47 

15.18 

35.41 

50.69 

15.29 

85.79 

51.08 

13.31 

81.28 

44.59 

Crop  increase,  taking  the 
plat  receiving  no  phos- 
phoric acid  as  100. 


Grain. 


I    Straw    I  Total 
and  chaff.'  crop. 


Oramt. 
100 

115 

145 
161 
179 
164 
146 
158 
176 
177 
151 


Gramt.    Grams. 
100  100 


113 
134  ' 
ISO 
172  ; 
161  I 

146  I 

168  ; 

160  I 

1 

139  ! 


lU 
131 
IS 
174 
163 
118 
159 
lO 
1« 
141 


'  On  all  phtts  nitrogen  was  applied  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  71.25  1b«.p«r 
acre,  allowance  being  made  for  the  nitrogen  of  lione  according  to  Wagner*s  flgnres ;  potash  in  the  form 
of  kainit,  89  lbs.  per  acre;  and  lime  in  the  form  of  powdered  chalk  about  810  lbs.  per  acrei 

The  results  show  in  general  that  the  Thomas  slag  and  bone  meal 
were  about  equally  effective  and  gave  better  results  than  the  super- 
phosphate. The  degelatinized  bone  meal  was  apparently  as  effective 
as  the  other  kind  used.  The  depth  at  which  the  steamed  bone  was 
applied  did  not  appreciably  affect  the  results,  but  it  is  explained  that 
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tiiis  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  soil  used  the  aeration  was  very 
good  and  the  meal  decomposed  with  suflRcieut  rapidity  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  crop.  On  heavier  or  wetter  soils  the  results  might  be 
qnite  different. 

The  author  states  that  if  these  results  are  conilrmed  by  forther 
experiments  an  extended  field  for  the  profitable  use  of  one  of  the  cheap- 
est sources  of  phosphoric  acid,  degelatinized  bone  me^l,  will  be  opened 
ap;  for  it  appears  to  be  as  effective  as  the  best  forms  of  phosphoric 
acid  on  sandy  soils  and  may  largely  replace  Thomas  slag  on  snch  soils. 

Composition  of  ashes  of  different  woods,  A.  E.  Shuttlewobth 
(Ontario  Agl.  College  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  24-26). — Analyses  of  ashes  of  the 
woods  of  various  trees  and  small  fruits  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
college  during  the  year  are  reported  as  follows : 

Analy9t8  of  the  ashes  of  the  wood  of  Canadian  trees  and  small  fruits. 


Vaiiotiea. 

Potaa- 
atam 
oxid. 

Sodium 
oxid. 

Phos- 
phorio 
acid. 

Caloiam 
oxid. 

Percent. 

Mag. 

neaiuni 

oxid. 

Iron  oxid. 

Sul- 
phnric 
acid. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cetU. 

Blackbenr,  canee 

10.34 

7.26 

35.14 

1.24 

Sfcrawb«rry,  whole  plant 

15.00 
13.07 

0.17 
6.00 

17.44 
20.64 

4.58 

0.40 

2.61 

1.08 

2.01 

Baspbenrv,  canes 

7.00 

.81 

6.54 

23.03 

&54 

1.10 

2.60 

Gnpw,  whole  plant 

8.33 

3.38 

26.74 

1.30 

Maple,  hard,  trunk  of  large 

tree 

0.31 
0.52 

2.03 
1.20 

45.24 
41.07 

1.14 

Maple,  soft,  tmnk  oflarge  tree 
Ash,  black,  tmnk  oflarge  tree 

5.38 

.12 

1.89 

25.30 

4.22 

1.20 

40.04 

7.42 

.22 

.71 

Hemlock,  tnink  of  large  tree. 

8.73 

3.88 

2.76 

45.83 

4.78 

.36 

.•8 

Pme.  tmnk  of  large  tree 

11.22 

8.44 

4.03 

20.28 

6.53 

1.62 

6.85 

Cedar,  trunk  of  large  tree 

Ironwood,  tmnk  oflarge  tree. 

3.30 
8.15 

3.08 
4.05 

.08 
1.71 

48.06 
42.61 

2.40 
5.63 

.70 
.50 

.77 
.79 

Oak.  trnnk  of  large  tree 

0.30 

2.88 

1.60 

43.54 

4.30 

.25 

.01 

Mwh,  tmnk  of  large  tree. . . . 

8.58 

1.47 

1.81 

37.10 

5.65 

.30 

1.00 

Hm,  tmnk  of  large  tree 

35.37 

Trace. 

.45 

28.64 

6.48 

.10 

Trace. 

Beech,  trunk  of  large  tree. . . . 

Spmee,  entire  small  tree 

willow,  tmnk  of  large  tree. . 

7.58 

4.00 

1.30 

41.21 

6.16 

.30 

Trace. 

8.08 

.15 

4.00 

25.82 

4.04 

1.52 

2.01 

0.50 

1.51 

2.16 

35.55 

8.21 

.55 

2.38 

Apple,  en  ti  re  tree 

4.84 

4.02 

1.81 

44.03 

3.28 

.70 

.41 

Aah,  white,  tmnk  oflarge  tree 

16.88 

12.00 

.03 

37.14 

3.08 

.32 

.67 

Balaam, trank  oflarge  tree. . . 

17.53 

1.54 

2.30 

22.63 

4.04 

1.08 

.88 

Baaswood,  trank  oflarge  tree . 

0.80 

.10 

5.28 

33.42 

4.28 

.44 

Trace. 

Poplar,  trunk  of  large* tree. . . 

10.42 

1.76 

2.08 

28.38 

4.54 

.3. 

Trace. 

The  rational  use  of  fertilisera  asahown  by  agricultural  dharts,  J.  Coquillion 
{Emplci  rationelle  de«  engrais  revile  par  Us  caries  agronomiques  d  Vnsage  des  agHcul- 
teurs,  des  inatituteurs  charges  de  Vinterpretation  de  ces  cartes.     IHjon:  Reg,  1897j  pp.  71). 

Recent  obaervationa  on  the  use  of  potash  fertilizers,  A.  Damseaux  {Agr. 
SatUmelle,  1897,  No.  9). 

The  iralue  of  manure  from  animals  led  on  linseed  meal,  H.  Snydbr  {Minnesota 
Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  g.%  ;?i).— Reprinted  from  Bnlletin  47  of  the  station  (E.8.R.,  8, 
p.  575). 

The  rational  management  of  barnyard  manure,  J.  H.  Vogel  {IHe  rationelle 
Rekandlttng  des  Stallmiaies.    Dresden:  G.  Sch&nfeld,  1897,  pp.  SO). 

Phoephatic  fertilizers,  G.  Smbts  (Les  engrais  phosphate,  De  phosphaat-mester. 
Maasegek:  Vanderdonek-Robyns,  1896,  pp.  U). 

Precipitated  phosphates,  A.  Petbrhann  {Jour,  Soc.  Agr.  Brabant- Hainaut,  1897, 
No.  Si). 

On  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  as  a  fertilizer,  A.  Rossel  {Mitt,  naturf.  Gesell. 
Bern,  1896,  p.  IS). 
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On  an  important  ohaervation  concerning  ignited  Thomas   phosphate,  M. 

SciiMOEGER  {Landw,  Vers,  Stat,,  48  (1S97),  No.  6,  pp.  4 lS-418). —Thomaa  phoBphate 
ignited  with  oilica  increased  in  citrate  solubility ;  by  simple  heating  of  the  phospfatte 
the  citrate  solubility  was  in  some  cases  increased,  in  others  decreased. 

On  ground  bone,  Tancr6  {Landw.  Wochmbl.  SohUstcig-HoUiein,  47  {1897)y  No.S7, 
p.  525). 

Nitrate  of  Boda  ve.  sulphate  of  ammonia,  J.  J.  Willis  {Gard,  Chron.,  S.  mt.,  92 
{1897),  Xo.  552,  pp.  46,  47). 

Poisoning  of  plants  by  nitrate  of  soda,  P.  Schmidt  {Landw.  Cenibl.  Po9en,25 
{1897),  No8.  28,  p.  173;  29,  pp.  178,  179). — Recommendations  to  German  farmers 
regarding  the  purchase  of  nitrate  of  soda  based  on  the  work  of  Sjollemaand  othen. 

Nitrogen  manuring  with  special  reference  to  the  more  important  nitrogenouB 
fertilizers  of  commerce  (sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda),  O.  Rritmaib 
{Ueber  Stickstoff-DUngung ;  mit  besonderer  Berilokaichiigung  der  wichtigst&n  Stiekttof- 
DUnger  des  Handela  {sohtDefelsaureaA'^imouiak  und  Chiliialpeter).  Vienna:  Wilkeim 
Frick,  1897,  pp.  24). 

Analyses  of  fertilizers,  C.  A.  Goessmann  {McasackuaeiU  Hatch  Sta.  Bui.  48,  pp. 
24), — Tabulated  analyses  of  177  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  asbee, 
muriate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  potash,  kainit,  bone,  tankage,  mineral  phosphate, 
cottonseed  meal,  tobacco  refuse,  muck  and  soil,  guano,  and  mixed  fertilizer.  The 
variation  in  composition  of  ashes  is  discussed  and  comments  are  made  on  the  fertilis- 
ing value  of  some  of  the  other  fertilizing  materials  analyzed. 

Phosphate  manuring  with  special  reference  to  the  more  important  phos- 
phatic  fertilizers  of  commerce  (superphosphates  and  Thomas  slag),  O.  Rcrr- 
MAIR  {Ueber  Phosphor saure-Diinger  mil  besonderer  BeriiekBichtigung  der  wichiigtten 
Phosphorsdure-DUnger  des  Handels  {Superphoaphat  und  Th^nMuscklack^).  Vienna:  JfiU 
helm  Friok,  1897,  pp.  24). 

Box  experiments  with  phosphates,  L.  H.  Meri^ill  {Maine  Sta.  Bui.  34,  pp.  S, 
fig.  1,  dgm.  1). — Tbis  is  a  brief  popular  summary  of  results  of  experiments  given  in 
detail  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1895,  p.  10  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  757). 

Experiments  on  the  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  of  peat  and 
excreta  mixture  and  poudrette,  M.  Maercker  {Mitt.  deut.  landw.  Gesell.,  12  {1837), 
No.  IG,  p.  208). 

Experiments  with  samples  of  poudrette  -which  had  been  treated  with  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  sulphuric  acid,  M.  Maercker  {Milt.  dent,  landw.  Gesell.f  12 
{1897),  No.  14,  p,  194). — Nitrogen  of  poudrette  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  was  more 
effective  than  that  of  poudrette  not  so  treated.  Doubling  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  produced  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen. 

Fertilizer  inspection.  C.  D.  Woods  {Maine  Sta.  Bui.  SS,  pp.  16).— Thin  bulletin 
gives  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  a  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizinj: 
ingredients  for  1896,  with  notes  on  valuation  and  tabulated  analyses  of  105  samples 
of  fertilizing  materials. 

Citrate  solubility  of  Thomas  slag,  H.  Dubbers  {Chem.  Zig.,  21  {1897),  No.  66, 
p.  G54). — Quotes  Petermanu  in  Bui.  Sta.  Agron.  Gembloux,  1897,  No.  61,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  selling  of  this  fertilizer  on  tbe  basis  of  citrate  solubility  instead  of  on 
the  basis  of  total  phosphoric  acid  and  "  fine  meal.'' 

Citrate  solubility  of  Thomas  slag,  Ullmann  {Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No,  70, 
p.  700). 

FIELD  CROPS. 

Mannrial  conditioiis  affecting  the  malting  quality  of  English 
barley,  J.  M.  11.  Munro  and  E.  S.  Beaven  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  Soc  JEng- 
landj  8  (1897)^  J29,  pp.  65-114^  figs.  .9).— The  article  compares  barley 
and  wheat  culture  in  England,  describes  desirable  qualities  of  barley 
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for  malting  purposes^  and  considers  the  effects  of  mannres  on  these 
qualities. 

The  2  subspecies,  Hordeum  diaiichum  and  H,  hexdstichum^  are 
described,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  are  imported  by  English 
brewers  and  maltsters  are  mentioned.  It  is  stated  that  the  importation 
of  varieties  of  H.  distichum  depends  mainly  on  its  price  and  the  supply 
of  good  barley  of  this  kind  grown  in  England,  but  that  aside  from  these 
factors  varieties  of  H.  hexastichum  are  used  because  they  contain 
^^about  10  per  cent  more  of  insoluble  matter,  husk,  etc.,  than  Cheva- 
lier barley  malt  and  can  be  much  more  close-crushed  and  yet  give  good 
^drainage'  in  the  mash  tun,"  and  tiiat  '4t  is  generally  modified  in  the 
malting  process  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  English  barley 
and  yields  an  extract  which,  though  less  in  quantity,  is  in  some  impor- 
tant respects  and  for  some  descriptions  of  brewing  better  in  quality 
than  we  get  by  the  lower  qualities  of  English  two-rowed  barley  in  most 
seasons." 

A  number  of  opinions  of  scientists  and  practical  agriculturists  as  to 
the  effects  of  manures  on  the  quality  of  malting  barley  are  given,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  maltster  in  respect  of  such  qualities  in  barley 
as  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  cultural  conditions  are  considered.  A 
few  propositions  bearing  on  the  question  of  "quality"  in  barley  are 
laid  down  as  follows:  "First,  it  is  the  endosperm  and  mainly  the  starch 
of  the  endosperm  which  is  the  source  of  the  brewer's  raw  material. 
Secondly,  the  grain  which  has  the  largest  proportion  of  endosperm  to 
embryo  will,  other  things  being  equal,  yield  as  malt  the  most  extract 
to  the  brewer.  This  is  usually  the  largest-bodied  grain,  that  is  to  say, 
a  sample  of  barley  of  which  1,000  individual  corns  weigh  50  gm.  will 
have  a  higher  proportion  of  endosperm  to  embryo  and  therefore  a 
higher  starch  percentage  than  a  sample  of  which  1,000  corns  weigh 
only  30  gm.  Size  of  corn,  then,  mainly  determines  the  quantity  of 
brewer's  material  yielded  by  a  given  bulk  of  barley.  Thirdly,  the  mod- 
ification desired  by  the  maltster  is  the  same  as  the  first  stage  of  that 
modification  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  the  seed  would  go 
throagh  in  germinating,  and  it  is  very  largely  the  degree  of  amenabil- 
ity of  the  endosperm  to  modification  during  malting  that  differentiates 
good  from  bad  malting  barley.  Amenability  to  modification  depends 
very  much  on  the  state  of  maturation  of  the  grain." 

The  maltsters  work  is  described  as  converting  starch  into  a  suitable 
condition  for  the  brewer's  use,  and  to  sufficiently  conserve  and  produce 
the  soluble  ferments,  such  as  the  diastase  and  others  necessary  in  the 
brewing  process.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the 
maltster  is  simply  to  break  down  the  cell  walls  of  the  endosperm  and 
thus  to  liberate  the  starch  granules,  and  although  some  sugars  are 
formed  in  the  malting  stage  the  process  is  carried  on  only  to  set  the 
starch  jfree,  converting  as  little  as  possible  into  sugar.  The  process  is 
starch  liberation  and  not  starch  conversion  as  is  commonly  but  erro- 
neously supposed.    "A  grain  in  which  the  cell  walls  inclosing  the  starch 
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break  down  easily  and  quickly  is  said  to  be  free  working  and  a  grain 
of  which  the  reverse  is  the  case  is  said  to  be  stiff  working,"  and  this 
condition  is  foand  to  depend  upon  the  "maturation^  of  the  grain.  A 
rather  low  temperature  which  lengthens  the  ripening  period,  and  cer- 
tain "atmospheric  conditions  between  cutting  and  harvesting  which  \ 
increase  the  mellowness  of  the  grain,  are  considered  preferable.  ( 

Tests  of  good  "maturation"  by  means  of  an  instrument  knoim  as 
PohPs  "Kornpriifer"  are  described.  With  this  instrument  the  grms 
are  cut  transversely  and  the  fractured  surfaces  left  exposed  upon  with- 
drawal of  the  knife.  By  magnifying  these  surfaces  the  degree  of  "matu- 
ration" is  ascertained.  The  hard  or  "steely"  grain  seems  to  show  the 
cell  walls  inclosing  the  starch  granules  while  in  grains  ripened  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  a  mealy  homogenous  surface  is  presented  which 
is  believed  to  indicate  that  the  starch-containing  cells  have  been  rup- 
tured. "The  matter  of  importance  is  that  this  difference  corresponds 
with  the  difference  in  the  capacity  of  the  endosperm  to  modification  in 
malting."  The  ways  in  which  over-ripening,  over-exjwsuro  in  bad 
weather,  drought,  and  close  thrashing  may  reduce  the  malting  value 
of  barley  are  explained,  but  the  opinion  is  expressed,  however,  that 
recently  the  most  serious  defect  of  English  barley  has  been  deficient 
maturation. 

Concerning  the  chemical  composition  it  is  stated  that  "in  addition 
to  starch,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ready  formed  sugars,  barley  con- 
tains other  carbohydrates,  probably  intermediate  between  sugar  and 
starch.  .  .  .  The  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  to  starch  varies  in 
barley  with  different  conditions  somewhat  differently  from  what  it  does 
in  wheat,  but  there  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  same  direction,  and 
the  mellower  barleys  are  usually  the  less  nitrogenous  ones." 

The  article  gives  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  experiments  per- 
formed at  Kothamsted  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  different  manurial  con- 
ditions on  the  malting  quality  of  barley.  The  treatment  of  each  field 
and  the  results  are  described,  and  the  records  relating  to  the  quality  of 
the  produce  are  given.  From  the  evidence  it  is  concluded  that  potash 
salts  are  only  likely  to  affect  the  quality  of  the  grain  where  the  soil  has 
been  previously  exhausted  of  potash.  Eegarding  the  influence  of 
phosphoric  acid  it  is  quoted  from  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  that  phospbatic 
manures  on  Eothamsted  soils  almost  invariably  have  a  favorable  influ- 
ence on  the  malting  quality  of  the  grain.  The  authors  believe  that 
results  from  the  Eothamsted  plats  show  that  different  manurial  condi- 
tions affect  the  malting  quality  of  barley  in  as  much  as  they  affect  the 
"maturation"  of  the  grain,  and  that  when  they  increase  the  crop  the 
improvement  in  "maturation,"  or  the  reverse,  is  much  affected  by 
atmospheric  conditions. 

Another  set  of  experiments  for  this  purpose  was  conducted  on  the 
Warminster  plats.  The  results  obtained  in  the  experiments  at  both 
places  and  the  value  of  the  malt  from  grain  grown  on  the  various 
plats  are  given  in  tabular  form  for  comparison.    In  the  Bothamsted 
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experiments  the  diastatic  value  was  highest  in  the  barley  from  the  barn- 
yard Dianore  plat  and  in  the  malt  obtained  from  it.  It  has  been  shown 
that  diastase  is  present  where  the  staroh  is  in  the  least  favorable  con- 
dition for  modification,  and  as  the  grain  from  the  barnyard  manure  plat 
was  least  matured  the  reason  for  the  high  disastatic  value  is  believed  to 
be  explained.  A  better  range  of  results  was  obtained  from  the  Warmin- 
ster than  from  the  Eothamsted  plats,  which  is  attributed  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil.  The  low  quality  of  the  barley  from  a  certain  plat  and 
of  the  corresponding  malt  is  attributed  to  the  lodgment  of  the  crop, 
which  was  indirectly  the  result  of -manurial  conditions. 

The  authors  conclude  that  all  of  the  investigations  undertaken  have 
led  to  the  confirmation  of  the  statement  that  '<  conditions  afiecting 
malting  quality  are  bad  or  good  just  in  proportion  as  they  affect 
maturation." 

Methods  of  coruig  clover  end  alfalfa,  M.  Maebokeb  {Braun- 
it^weig.  landw.  Zig.,  45  {1897),  JVb.  34ypp.  15 ly  15J2).— The  author  com- 
pares the  methods  of  curing  clover  and  alfalfa  in  the  field  and  on  the 
drying  rack.  The  racks  are  described  and  explanations  of  how  to  use 
them  are  given.  The  advantages  of  curing  on  the  rack  during  wet 
weather  are  pointed  out. 

One-half  of  a  field  of  4^  hectares  of  alfalfa  was  cured  in  the  field  and 
the  other  half  on  racks.  Three  cuttings  were  made  during  the  season. 
The  rack  method  of  drying  produced  1,644  kg.  more  hay  per  hectare 
than  the  other  method  of  curing.  Calculations  based  on  analyses 
show  that  the  rack-dried  hay  contained  128  .kg.  crude  protein,  629  kg. 
nitrogen-free  extract,  and  1,183  kg.  of  dry  matter  more  than  hay  cured 
in  the  shock  on  the  field.  Field  curing  is  considered  detrimental  to 
the  following  growth,  as  the  shooks  necessarily  retard  growth  on  the 
ground  occupied  by  them. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  increase  in  yield  warrants  the  practice 
of  rack  drying,  although  somewhat  more  exi>ensive. 

Besnlts  of  experiments  with  com,  cotton,  forage  crops,  and 
tobacco,  I>.  K.  Babbow  {Louisiana  Stas.  Bui.  47 j  2.  ser.j  pp.  104^124).— 
A  comparison  of  20  varieties  of  corn  was  made  in  connection  with  fer- 
tilizer tests.  Farmers  Pride  produced  the  largest  crop,  35.3  bu.  per 
acre,  followed  by  Creole  with  33.4  bu.,  and  Mosby  Prolific,  Madison 
and  Champion  White  with  32.1  bu.  each.  The  yields  are  considered 
small  but  comparative.    The  results  are  tabulated. 

Drought  interfered  with  the  fertilizer  tests  with  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar 
cane  and  conclusive  results  were  not  obtained  but  the  results  are  given. 

AI£edfa  and  crimson  clover  grown  on  bayou  bottom  land  were 
destroyed  by  the  floods,  while  Italian  rye  grass,  orchard  grass,  and 
red  top  were  injured  by  the  dry  weather.  Red  clover,  rescue  grass, 
and  Texas  blue  grass  are  rei)orted  as  making  good  growth.  Eescne 
grass  and  Texas  blue  grass  are  considered  very  desirable  for  winter 
pasturage. 
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Variety  tests  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  tobacco  are  tabnlated 
and  notes  on  curing  and  fermentation  are  given.  The  result  of  variety 
tests  of  cotton  and  forage  plants  are  given  in  tables. 

Experiments  with  \rarietie8  of  grain,  0.  A.  Zavitz  {Ontario  Agr. 
Col  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt  1696,  pp.  122-149). — During  the  past  8  years 
all  varieties  obtainable  in  Canada  and  many  leading  sorts  obtained  from 
Egypt,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe 
were  tested. 

Forty-four  selected  varieties  of  barley  were  sown  in  1896.  Yermont, 
Ghampion,  and  Jarman  Selected  Beardless  yielded  the  heaviest  grain. 
Mandscheuri  (seed  obtained  from  Enssia)  yielded  on  an  average  for  7 
years  66.3  bu.  per  acre.  The  varieties  which  gave  the  greatest  length 
of  straw  were  Kinnakolla  (39  in.),  New  Zealand  Chevalier  (36  in.),  and 
the  Mandscheuri  (35^  in.).  Success,  Four  liowed.  Northwestern,  and 
Manitoba  Six-rowed  matured  first,  the  Mandscheuri  and  Oderbrucker 
being  about  3  days  later.  Among  the  hulless  varieties  Ouy  Mayle  and 
Smooth  Hulle«s  yielded  the  best  average  for  4  years,  47.23  and  43.94 
bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  On  a  number  of  plats  barley  was  sown 
broadcast  and  in  drills  on  different  dates.  Broadcasting  on  April  22 
produced  the  best  yield  and,  taking  the  average  of  the  whole  experi- 
ment, drilling  produced  3.6  bu.  per  acre  more  than  broadcasting. 

Among  46  new  domestic  and  foreign  varieties  of  peas.  White  Wonder, 
Early  Briton,  and  Field  were  the  most  productive.  White  Wonder, 
imported  from  New  Zealand,  is  very  promising.  Egyptian  or  Brazilian 
Coffee  pea  and  (rrass  pea  were  completely  free  from  injury  by  the  weevil. 

Bart  Tremenia  and  Herison  Bearded  stand  first  in  productiveness 
among  48  varieties  of  spring  wheat.  Drilling  and  broadcasting  on 
April  18  and  22  and  May  1,  9,  18,  and  25  resulted  in  a  larger  yield  and 
heavier  grain  from  the  drilled  plat  sown  on  April  18. 

A  test  of  95  varieties  of  oats  showed  Joanette,  a  French  variety, 
and  Siberian,  a  variety  obtained  from  Eussia,  the  most  promising.  The 
average  height  of  the  former  was  about  40  in.,  while  that  of  the  latter 
was  about  50  in.  Drilling  gave  better  results  than  broadcasting,  and 
April  26  was  found  to  be  the  best  date  for  sowing. 

For  4  years  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  peas  were  grown  separately  and 
in  various  combinations  for  the  production  of  grain  and  straw.  In  10 
cases  out  of  11  the  grain  grown  in  mixtures  gave  larger  yields  than  the 
same  kinds  grown  separately.  Mixtures  of  peas  and  oats,  and  peas, 
wheat  and  oats  gave  the  largest  yield  of  straw  in  the  average  of  the 
4  years'  test.  Large  plump,  small  plump,  shrunken,  and  cracked  grains 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  were  used  as  seed.  The  largest  yields  and 
largest  kernels  were  obtained  from  the  large  plump  seed.  Sowing  bar- 
ley, spring  wheat,  and  oats  on  April  21  gave  better  returns  than  solving 
on  other  dates.    Drilling  was  more  profitable  than  broadcasting. 

Silage  and  forage  crops,  0.  A.  Zavitz  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Eipt 
Farm  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  182-201^).— ThiB  is  a  report  of  experiments  with 
coru/millet,  rape,  sunflowers,  grasses,  clovers,  and  miscellaneous  cropfi. 
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One  hundred  and  thirty-six  varieties  of  corn  were  tested  for  fodder, 
silage,  and  grain.  Of  the  53  varieties  under  trial  for  G  years  Chester 
County  Mammoth  stands  first,  Brazilian  Field  second,  and  Mammoth 
White  Surprise  third  in  average  yield  per  acre.  Mammoth  Southern 
Sweet,  Wisconsin  Earliest,  White  Dent,  and  Oompton  Early,  represent- 
iDg  the  early,  medium,  and  late  varieties,  were  planted  to  test  the  effect 
of  distance  between  plants  and  rows.  The  largest  total  yield  of  green 
ch)p  per  acre  was  produced  from  the  plants  which  were  4  in.  apart  in 
the  drill  and  the  largest  yield  of  ear  corn  in  every  case  was  i)roduced 
from  the  plants  which  were  12  in.  apart  in  the  drill.  Seeds  from  the 
small  end  of  the  ear  gave  the  largest  total  crop  and  seeds  from  the 
large  end  of  the  ear  the  largest  crop  of  ears.  Planting  corn  2  in.  was 
better  than  planting  1  or  3  in.  deep.  Corn  from  seed  grown  in  Ontario 
and  from  seed  grown  in  the  United  States  gave  practically  the  same 
results. 

Among  8  fodder  crops  rape  was  the  most  productive,  and  when  large, 
plnuip  seed  was  used  better  results  were  obtained  than  from  the  use  of 
smaller  seed.  Four  inches  between  plants  in  the  drill  proved  to  be 
the  preferable  distance.  Eape  seed  planted  2  in.  deep  gave  better 
results  than  seed  planted  1, 3,  or  4  in.  deep.  Nitrate  of  soda  was  more 
effective  than  other  commercial  fertilizers  applied  to  the  crops.  The 
rape  crop  responded  readily  to  subsoiling. 

Alfalfa  gave  more  than  double  the  average  yield  per  jvcre  of  either 
saiDfoin,  Long  Red  Rawdon,  Mammoth  Red  Perennial,  Alsike,  Yellow 
Trefoil,  or  the  common  red  clovers.  Crimson  clover  has  not  given 
favorable  results. 

In  a  test  of  21  varieties  of  grass  lyme  grass  {Elymus  virginicus)  pro- 
duced the  heaviest  yield  of  green  crop.  An  experiment  with  diflPerent 
grass  mixtures  for  permanent  pastures  was  made,  and  notes  on  miscel- 
laneous crops  are  given. 

Peas  and  oats  when  sown  together  produced  the  largest  yield  of 
green  crop  per  acre  of  all  the  mixtures  of  peas,  oats,  wheat,  and  barley 
which  were  sown.  Sowing  2  bu.  of  oats  and  3  bu.  of  peas  per  iicre 
gave  better  results  than  sowing  less  of  either  or  both. 

German  or  Golden  millet  on  trial  for  5  years  gave  the  largest  yield 
of  green  crop  per  acre  among  the  varieties  of  millets  tested.  Three 
Japanese  varieties  recently  introduced  proved  promising. 

Soil  and  forage  crop  tests  at  Dover,  W.  H.  Bishop  [Delaware  Sta. 
RpL  1^96j pp.  160-163). — Previous  work  in  this  line  was  published  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1895  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  486).  A  series 
of  plats,  consisting  of  3  check  plats  and  7  others,  fertilized  with  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  alone  and  in  combinationsof  2  and  3,  were 
planted  to  Chester  County  Mammoth  corn,  teosinte,  Pearl  millet,  Long 
Red  mangel- wurzels,  Vilmorin  Improved  sugar  beets.  Yellow  Millo 
maize,  Whit«  Millo  maize,  Brown  durra,  Red  Kafir  corn,  and  White 
Kafir  com.  The  results  are  given  in  tables. 
Teosinte  gave  a  larger  yield  than  any  of  the  other  forage  crops.    Of 
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the  plants  fertilized  with  mixtures  of  manares  mangei-wnrzels  gave 
the  largest  yield  except  in  2  cases,  where  teosiute  exceeded  all  others. 
Millo  maize  produced  more  forage  than  the  roots  ou  the  unfertilized 
plats  and  acid  phosphate  applied  to  sugar  beets  in  connection  with 
nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  was  unprofitable.  The  mariate 
of  potash  applied  alone  was  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  fertilizer 
for  sugar  beets.  The  addition  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  muriate  of  potash 
as  a  fertilizer  for  mangel-wnrzels  is  reported  as  profitable. 

Hops,  and  tho  modom  roquirements  of  the  brewer  relating 
thereto,  L.  Bbiant  and  G.  H.  Meagham  (Jour.  Roy,  Agr,  Soc,  England^ 
3.  ser.y  8  (1897)  29^  pp.  56-65). — ^The  article  considers  the  preparation  of 
hops  for  brewing  purposes  with  reference  to  the  recently  discovered 
properties  of  the  hop  resins. 

"The  resins  separated  by  Hayduck  were  3  in  number,  distinguished  as  A,  B, 
and  C.  The  first  two  he  proved  to  possess  an  antiseptic  action,  being  partica- 
larly  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the  lactic  ferments,  yet  not  to  the  true  yeaat  of 
beer.  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  question  of  flavor  and  aroma,  the  percentages  of  these 
preservative  resins  in  a  hop  largely  determines  its  value  f^om  a  brewing  point  of 
view.  The  preservative  resins,  A  and  B,  are  soft  or  oleo  resins ;  C,  the  nonpresenra- 
tive,  is  a  hard  resin." 

The  reasons  given  for  the  inferiority  of  the  English  as  compared  with 
the  Continental  and  American  hops  are  that  English  hops  are  usually 
picked  before  the  resins  have  sufficiently  developed  and  that  the  sys- 
tems of  drying  are  wasteful  of  the  resin  substances.  It  is  considered 
that  the  increasing  demand  for  pale  beers  has  encouraged  the  early 
picking  of  hops,  as  the  brewer  prefers  pale  hops,  being  under  the  impres- 
sion that  ripe  hops,  which  are  naturally  higher  in  color  than  unripe 
ones,  give  a  deeper  tint  to  the  beer.  A  number  of  experiments,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  the  impression  of  the  coloring  power  of  ripe 
hops  is  to  a  great  extent  incorrect.  The  color  imparted  to  beer  by 
decidedly  brown  ripe  hops  was  generally  very  little  greater  than  that 
of  pale  unripe  hops,  provided  that  brownness  was  due  to  ripeness  alone. 
As  factors  affecting  the  coloring  power  of  hops,  age  under  ordinary 
storage  conditions,  temperature  at  which  stored,  percentage  of  mois- 
ture, manner  and  degree  of  kiln  drying,  ripeness,  and  diseased  condition 
are  considered.  The  statement  is  made  that  cold  storage  will  prevent 
the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  under  ordinary  storage  systems 
and  result  in  a  considerable  increase  of  color  in  ordinary  hops  by  the 
time  they  are  one  year  old.  Experiments  were  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  factors,  and  the  results  are  given 
in  tables.    The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  ripeness: 

JRipeness  of  hops  as  affecting  the  color  of  wort. 


Color  of   , 
wort  by  Lo- 


tintometer.'      ~^*''- 
(lin.coU). 


Wort  afler  boiling  witbont  bopa 

Wort  after  boUiDg  with  a  very  pale  Worce«tcr  hop 

Wort  after  boiliug  with  a  very  ripe  (reddiah  brown)  Hants  hop . 


Increase  «f 


0.5 
0.7 
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It  is  recommended  to  grow  the  variety  of  hops  best  soited  to  the  soil 
as  a  certain  soil  is  usually  best  adapted  to  a  special  variety,  although 
ander  this  practice  no  relief  from  pressure  in  picking  and  drying  by 
planting  early  and  late  sorts  can  be  had. 

The  effects  of  unfavorable  weather  are  pointed  out  but  no  measures 
Sffe  given  by  which  the  recognized  difficulties  may  be  overcome.  The 
definite  ends  to  be  attained  are  given,  but  the  means  to  reach  them  are 
left  to  the  consideration  of  the  grower. 

<^Eipe  hops  when  picked  and  transferred  to  the  oast  houses  possess 
their  full  amount  of  adhesive,  resin-containing,  lupulinic  powder, 
though  if  they  have  been  allowed  to  hang  too  long  after  they  are  thor- 
oughly ripe  they  may  lose  some  of  their  resins."  It  is  stated  that 
under  a  wrong  impression  hops  are  dried  at  temperatures  detrimental 
to  their  qualities.  The  authors  found  that  the  moisture  of  hops  when 
ready  to  be  dried  varies  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  and  that  the  reduction 
of  the  moisture  to  8  or  10  per  cent  is  sufficient  to  make  them  keep  well. 
Excessive  and  unnecessary  drying  is  found  to  waste  the  resins,  <'for 
the  lapulinic  powder  containing  the  resins  which  at  iirst  is  adhesive  to 
the  bases  of  the  petals  of  the  hop  becomes  increasingly  less  so  as  the 
removal  of  the  moisture  progresses." 

Hovering  and  turning  the  hops  during  the  drying  process  is  consid- 
ered objectionable  as  it  reduces  the  renins  and  consequently  the  pre- 
servative value.  *'The  moisture  when  hops  are  packed  should  be  from 
8  to  10  per  cent."  The  reasons  given  are  that  if  the  percentage  of 
moisture  is  higher  the  hops  will  not  keep,  and  if  much  lower  the  hops 
are  brittle  and  the  cone  will  be  broken  up  in  packing,  thus  increasing 
the  loss  of  resin  and  making  the  hop  unsuitable  for  some  of  the  brew- 
er's requirements.  "A  well  ripened  hop,  skillfully  dried  and  carefully 
managed  so  as  to  leave  the  cones  unbroken  and  in  possession  of  their 
full  value  of  resins  and  other  qualities,"  is  considered  the  product  which 
falfiUs  the  modern  requirements  of  the  brewer. 

Ezperiments  with  potatoes  and  field  roots,  0.  A.  Zavitz 
{Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  EpL  1896y  pp.  149-182).— The  work 
with  potatoes  consisted  of  experiments  with  varieties,  depth  of  plant- 
ing, treatment  against  scab,  application  of  fertilizers,  preparation  and 
selection  of  seed,  and  methods  o^  cultivation.  The  most  productive 
among  195  varieties  tested  were  Empire  State,  Burbank  Seedling,  and 
Stray  Beauty.  The  average  results  for  six  years  favored  planting  5 
iu.  rather  than  1,  3,  or  7  in.  deep.  Considering  the  amount  of  seed 
required,  medium-sized  whole  potatoes  planted  1  ft.  apart  gave  a  better 
yield  for  5  years  than  either  whole  tubers  or  sets  planted  1,  2,  or  3  ft. 
apart. 

In  a  study  of  the  effect  of  using  seed  potatoes  of  different  sizes,  large, 
medium,  small,  and  very  small  potatoes  were  planted.  The  experiment 
was  continued  for  3  years,  each  year  selecting  large  seed  from  the 
product  grown  from  large  seed,  medium-sized  potatoes  from  that  from 
medium  seed,  etc.  The  yields  were  approximately  in  proportion  to  the 
10078— No.  5 4 
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8ize  of  the  seed,  the  largest  yield  being  obtained  from  the  largest  seed 
Experiments  led  to  the  conclasion  that  more  depended  upon  the  size 
of  the  sets  than  upon  the  number  of  eyes.  Sprinkling  freshly  cut  pot»- 
tatoes  with  plaster  and  lime  increased  the  yield. 

Among  29  varieties  of  Swedish  turnips  grown  for  6  years  Hartley 
Bronze  Top  heads  the  list  with  an  average  yield  of  20.69  tons  per  acre. 
Seventy-four  varieties  were  grown  this  season.  Eight  inches  between 
plants  and  20  in.  between  drills  were  found  to  be  the  best  distances, 
and  1  in.  the  best  depth  of  planting.  Among  the  field  turnips  Jersey 
Navet  was  the  most  productive.  The  white  variety  of  field  turnips 
gave  larger,  yields  than  the  yellow  varieties.  Bed  Top  White  Globe 
produced  the  largest  yield  per  acre,  35.65  tons. 

The  results  of  experiments  on  mangel- wurzels,  carrots,  sugar  beets, 
and  parsnips  are  reported. 

On  the  influenco  of  vegetable  mold  on  the  nitrogenous  content 
of  oats,  H.  W.  Wiley  {Jour.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc.j  19  {1897),  No.  8,  pp. 
605-614). — For  3  years  oats  were  grown  in  pots  on  vegetable  soils  from 
Florida  containing  when  air-dry  over  80  per  cent  of  organic  matter  and 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  sand  and  other  mineral  ingredients.  The  soils 
were  found  to  be  deficient  in  potash  and  i)hosphoric  acid,  containing 
about  0.05  i)er  cent  of  these  ingredients,  the  potash  being  found  in  even 
smaller  quantities  than  tlie  phosphoric  acid. 

The  soils  responded  more  readily  to  phosphatic  fertilizer  than  to  any 
other,  and  finely  ground  Florida  phosphate  was  easily  available  to  the 
growing  plants.  "The  soil  from  the  best  muck  land  was  found  to  be 
entirely  free  from  nitrifying  ferments,  and  cultures  seeded  with  it 
showed  no  nitrification  after  40  days.  The  practical  absence  of  nitric 
acid  in  the  air  dry  sample  is  therefore  not  surprising.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  molds  which  produce  ammonia  in  an  acid  soil  appeared  to  be 
fairly  active." 

The  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  grain  and  straw  of  the 
plants  grown  in  1894  was  2.02.  A  very  high  content  of  nitrogen  was 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  crop.  On  the  unfertilized  soils  the  nitrogen 
content  of  the  plants  was  greater  than  that  of  the  plants  grown  on  fer- 
tilized soils.  It  was  found  that  phosphatic  fertilizers  were  very  eflective 
in  diminishing  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  crop.  The  crops  from  7  pots 
which  had  been  fertilized  with  phosi)hatic  fertilizer  only  had  an  average 
nitrogen  content  of  1.48  per  cent  in  the  grain  and  straw.  In  connection 
with  nitrogenous  fertilizers  the  phosphatic  fertilizers  were  less  effective 
in  the  reduction  of  the  nitrogen  content.  From  the  results  obtained 
the  author  concludes  that  these  soils  require  a  phosphatic  fertilizer 
only,  and  that  the  3  forms  used  in  the  experiments  (Florida  phosphate, 
slag  phosphate,  and  superphosphate)  are  equally  effective.  The  author 
states  that  '*  these  vegetable  soils  permit  of  the  easy  absorption  of  the 
finely  ground  i)hosphates  without  previous  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid." 

In  1895  the  experiments  were  repeated  with  12  pots  filled  with  fresh 
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samples  of  vegetable  soils,  resembling  in  their  chemical  analysis  the 
soils  of  the  previons  experiment.  The  resnlts  did  not  show  nearly  so 
high  a  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  as  in  the  previous  year,  and 
did  Dot  verify  the  effects  of  the  phosphatic  fertilizers. 

In  1896  the  experiments  were  again  repeated  with  the  soils  ased  in 
1895,  bat  without  any  other  application  of  fertilizer.  In  this  experiment 
the  pots  contained  nearly  twice  the  amoantof  soil  used  in  the  previous 
exi)eriments,  but  with  no  increase  in  the  surface  area.  Tbe  results  indi- 
cate in  general  that  phosphatic  fertilizers  tend  to  diminish  the  nitrogen 
eoiitent  of  the  crop.  ^^  Tbis  diminution  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen 
appears  to  have  resulted  chiefly  from  the  increase  in  the  crop  and  not 
to  any  deleterious  influence  in  the  phosphatic  fertilizer." 

A  comparison  of  oats  grown  on  ordinary  soils  from  6  different  States 
(Missouri,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia)  and  those  grown  on  Florida  vegetable  soils  under  like  condi- 
tions was  made  in  1895  and  1896.  The  average  nitrogen  content  in  the 
straw  and  grain  of  14  samples  grown  on  common  soils  was  1.13  per  cent 
in  1895  and  1.04  per  cent  in  12  samples  in  1896,  while  the  14  samples 
grown  on  the  Florida  soils  in  1895  showed  an  average  nitrogen  content 
of  1.30  per  cent,  and  the  12  samples  grown  in  1896  1.42  ^r  cent. 

"When  it  i»  remembered  that  these  vegetable  soils  are  extremely  rich  in  nitrogen, 
.  .  .  and  when  it  is  further  considered  that  they  are  quite  deficient  in  nitrifying 
ferments,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  at  least  a  portion  of  this  excess  of  nitrogen 
which  they  contain  is  assimilated  directly  f^om  the  vegetable  mold  without  previous 
oxidation  to  nitric  acid." 

Tbe  aathor  made  a  comparison  of  the  relative  percentage  of  amid  and 
proteid  nitrogen  in  the  crops  grown  on  ordinary  soils  and  tbose  grown 
on  Florida  soUs,  and  fonnd  the  content  of  the  amid  nitrogen  in  the  crops 
from  the  vegetable  soils  to  be  abnormally  high,  and  the  content  of  pro- 
teid nitrogen  fairly  comparable  with  the  content  of  the  proteid  nitrogen 
in  tbe  crops  from  the  miscellaneous  soils.  From  the  data  obtained  the 
autbor  infers  that  the  increase  of  total  nitrogen  content  of  oats  grown 
in  tbe  vegetable  soils  rich  in  nitrogen  is  chiefly  due  to  the  content  of 
non proteid  nitrogen. 

Among  others  the  following  conclusions  are  given:  Oats  grown  upon 
humus  soils  contain  about  25  per  cent  more  nitrogen  than  those  which 
are  grown  on  ordinary  agricultural  soils.  Fertilization  of  humus  soils, 
sncb  as  were  used  in  these  experiments  with  potash  and  nitrogenous 
fertilizers,  did  not  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
crop. 

The  cUmatic  and  cultural  conditionB  of  Sweden  (Dent,  landw,  Presae,  24  (1897) j 
».  68,  p,  6IS). — Some  facta  concerning  the  climate  of  Sweden  and  notes  on  the 
culture  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  sugar  heets,  legumes,  and  grasses. 

Sowing  on  Ught  soUs,  Tancr^.  (FUhling's  landw.  7Ag,j  46  {18S7),  No,  18,  pp.  5S5- 
SS8.-^A  discussion  on  the  preparation  of  a  seed  bed  on  light  soils. 

Progress  of  the  several  ezpeiimental  farms  in  1896,  W.  M.  Hays,  T.  A.  Hovbr- 
OTADT,  W.  W.  Pendkrgast,  and  A.  Boss  (Minnesota  Sta.lipt.  1896,  pp.  305-341), —A 
nprint  of  BnUetin  50  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  131). 
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The  effect  of  sterilising  soil  on  tiie  groxvth  of  root  tnberoles  of  oowpeUk  IL 

H.  Bbckwith  (Delaware  Sta,  Bpt.  189$,  pp,  108, 109),— -Th^  plants  were  grown  in  poto 
in  a  greenhouse  on  sterilized  soils.  They  made  a  weak  growth  and  produced  no 
nodnles  npon  the  roots. 

Catch  crops  after  ^nriuter  barley  (Braunsohweiff,  landw.  Ziff,,  65  (1887),  No,  SB, 
p.  161). — A  disenssion  of  how  lupines  and  vetches  may  be  grown  after  winter  barley 
for  green  manuring. 

Catch  crops  and  their  culture  (Farm  and  Home,  16  (1897),  No,  812,  p.  ^il5).~Notes 
on  clover  and  rye  grass,  mustard  and  rape,  rye  and  vetches,  rye,  ox  cabbage,  and 
rye  grasses. 

Fodder  crops,  J.  WiaGHTSON  (Agr,  Gaz.  [London'],  46  (1897),  No,  1987,  pp,  372, 
1S7S), — Cultural  notes  on  crimson  clover,  winter  rye,  and  winter  vetches. 

Principles  tinderlying  forage  culture,  £.  Qross  (FuhUmfe  lamdw,  Zig,,  46  (1897), 
No,  18,  pp,  SS9-55S), —NotM  on  forage  culture  and  tabulated  results  of  seed  tests. 

The  cultore  of  some  forage  plants,  Th(>msgex  (Zischr,  landw.  Ver.  Ilesgen,  1897, 
No.  85,  pp.  815,  816). — Notes  on  kidney  vetch,  hairy  vetch,  serradella,  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  tsarrots,  and  lupines. 

.  The  influence  of  fertiliser  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  forage,  C.  Dussintn 
(Chron.  Agr,  Canton  Vaud,  10  (1897),  No,  18,  pp,  491--49S).—A  report  on  expenments. 
The  forage  from  the  mannred  field  wus  richer  in  nitrogenous  matter,  carbohydrates, 
and  ash,  and  a  little  poorer  in  fats  than  the  forage  from  the  unmanured  field.  The 
manured  field  produced  tho  largest  crop. 

The  draft  of  flax  on  the  soil,  H.  Snyder  (Minnesota  Sta,  BpK  1896,  pp.  8-90, 39, 
SO,  figs,  ^).— Reprinted  from  Bulletin  47  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  586). 

The  hop  crops  of  the  world  (Agr,  Gaz,  [London],  46  (1897),  No,  1986,  p,  950),— 
The  article  treats  of  the  hop  production  in  1897. 

Maise  growing  on  scrub  lands,  A.  J.  Boyd  (Qneenaland  Agr,  Jour.,  1  (1897),  No, 
9,  pp,  99-96), — ^Notes  on  clearing  the  land  and  directions  how  to  grow  and  utiliiEe  the 
crop  of  maize. 

Potatoes;  variety  tests  in  1896;  potato  implements,  S.  B.  Greek  (Minnesota 
Sta.  Bpt,  1896,  pp.  419-440,  figs.  19),— k  reprint  of  Bulletin  52  of  the  station  (£.  8.  R., 
9,  p.  128). 

Variety  tests  of  rye,  N.  Wbstbrmrier  (Deui.  landw.  Presse,  94  (1897),  No.  69, 
p,  695). — Heine's  light -colored  Zeelander  rye  proiluced  the  largest  yield. 

Sugar  production  in  the  Argentine  Republic  (Milt.  deui.  landw.  Gesell.,  19  (1897), 
No.  16,  Suppl.,  pp.  89-96). — A  discussion  of  tho  culture  of  sugar  cane  and  its  natural 
requirements.    The  manufacture  of  sugar  as  carried  on  in  that  country  is  described. 

Manuring  for  wheat  (S&chs,  landw.  ZUt^ir.,  46(1897),  No.  84,  pp.  481, 489), 

Results  of  eatperlments  at  the  San  Juan  Subatation,  H.  H.  Grifvix  (Ntw 
Mexico  Sta.  Bui.  91,  pp.  18). — This  bulletin  includes  popular  notes  on  tho  fertiliza- 
tion of  sandy  soils  by  leguminous  plants,  giving  the  results  of  growing  several 
varieties  of  legumes  at  the  substation ;  results  of  a  successful  test  of  potassium  sul- 
phide for  the  prevention  of  the  loose  smut  of  oals;  a  verification  of  the  use  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  for  the  prevention  of  potato  scab ;  popular  and  re:nedial  notes  on 
the  squash  bug  (Anasa  trisiis),  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  tomato  worm,  and  Kew 
Mexico  bean  bug  (Epilaohna  oorrupta);  and  notes  on  tomato  blight,  and  on  tho  use 
of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  its  prevention. 


HOETIGULTUBE. 

Report  of  the  horticultnrist,  M.  H.  Bsokwith  {Delaware  Sta, 
Rpt.  1896^  pp.  SS-lll). — An  experiment  in  the  sabtrrigation  of  toma- 
toes is  noted.  At  the  time  the  report  was  made  tlie  snrfacewatered 
plants  gave  indications  of  better  results  than  subirrigated  ones,  bat  no 
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eomplete  eomparison  could  be  made  antil  the  close  of  the  season. 
OomxMtfative  notes  are  given  on  50  varieties  of  tomatoes. 

Bulletin  28  of  the  station  on  strawberries  is  reprinted  (E.  S.  B.,  7, 
p.  766),  and  notes  are  given  on  62  varieties  of  strawberries  grown 
in  1896. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  grapes  fresh  by  the  use  of  vapor  of 
alcohol.  Two  bunches  of  ripe  Norfolk  grapes  were  placed  under  a  beU 
jar  with  2  small  bottles  of  alcohol.  On  December  18,  the  grai>es  were 
plump  and  sound  and  had  a  nearly  normal  flavor  but  their  color  had 
become  somewhat  darker  brown.  On  February  10  they  were  still 
plump  with  a  few  exceptions  but  had  an  alcoholic  flavor. 

To  test  the  relative  merits  of  pruning  grapevines  before  and  after 
the  leaves  are  formed,  2  Concord  vines  in  a  row  of  12  were  pruned 
after  their  foliage  had  started,  the  others  having  been  pruned  before. 
By  the  last  of  June  the  early  pruned  vines  were  mueh  superior  to  the 
ethers  in  growth,  productiveness,  and  size  of  fruit  bunches. 

Baport  of  the  working  and  rosnlts  of  the  Wobnm  Bxperi- 
ntntal  Fruit  Farm  ainoe  ita  eatabliahment^  Dukb  of  Bbdfobd 
and  8.  U.  Pigebbing  ( Wobum  Exptl.  Fruit  Farm^  Rpt.  1897^  fp.  1-149 j 
181-^92^  fig9.  7,  pU.  7). — De»eripium  of  grounds  and  experiments  (pp. 
1^56). — In  this  first  report  of  the  new  fruit  experiment  station  estab- 
lished by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  experi- 
ments laid  out,  of  the  soil,  its  location,  chemical  composition,  the 
fertilufiers  used,  etc.  The  results  already  obtained,  though  necessarily 
ineomplete,  are  thought  by  the  authors  to  present  many  features  of 
interest  and  practical  importance.  As  an  Indication  of  what  is  being 
done,  the  principal  experiments  witli  apples  may  be  noted  as  follows: 
Twenty-two  experiments  with  manures,  including  kindsand  amounts  of 
nanure,  ways  of  applying  it,  etc.;  G  modes  of  soil  treatment;  19  ways 
of  planting  trees,  G  ways  of  arranging  them;  IG  methods  of  training 
trees;  14  modes  of  branch  treatment,  and  5  of  root  treatment.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  crossing  apples  is  to  be  fully  studied,  and  work 
is  to  be  done  on  diseases  of  the  apple.  The  apple  collection  of  the  farm 
iaehideB  117  varieties.  Somewhat  less  extensive  experiments  have 
been  nndertakeu  with  a  number  of  fruits. 

Experimental  results  (pp.  57-140;  181-192).— This  part  of  the  report 
treats  at  considerable  length  of  methods  of  making  observations,  the 
sources  of  error,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments.  The  vigor  of 
growth  was  determined  by  estimating  the  average  size  of  leaves,  the 
total  leaf  area  per  tree,  the  number  of  new  shoots  per  tree,  and  the 
length  of  new  wood  formed.  The  agreement  between  these  different 
ftctors  of  vigor  of  growth  was  more  general  than  was  anticipated, 
though  they  were  affected  in  different  degrees  by  different  treatments. 
The  wood  growth  was  affected  by  beneficial  or  injurious  treatment 
much  more  than  the  leaf  size;  indeed,  except  where  the  special  treat- 
ment affected  the  wood  growth  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  there  was  usually 
almost  no  effect  on  leaf  size. 
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Careless  planting,  folloi?^ed  by  neglect,  gave  the  most  marked  effect, 
in  1893  the  growth  being  only  7  per  cent,  leaf  size  25  per  cent,  total  leaf 
area  16  pet  cent,  and  the  following  year  the  fruit  only  6  per  cent  as 
much  as  under  normal  treatment.  As  to  the  separate  items  constitut- 
ing neglect,  in  1894  the  leaf  size  was  diminished  by  the  growth  of  weeds 
in  the  orchard  44  per  cent,  by  planting  in  untrenched  ground  17  per 
cent,  by  absence  of  manure  23  per  cent,  etc.  The  growth  of  grass  abont 
the  trees  diminished  the  leaf  size  of 'dwarf  apples  35  per  cent,  and  of 
standards  41  per  cent;  the  wood  growth  of  dwarfs  87  per  cent,  and  of 
standards  74  x>er  cent;  and  the  crop  of  fruit  of  standards  71  percent 
The  authors  believe  that  the  dry  seasons  are  accountable  for  the  marked 
effect  of  grass  and  weeds  on  the  growth  of  the  trees.  Failure  to  cat 
back  trees  when  planted  lessened  the  leaf  size  24  per  cent  and  the  wood 
growth  83  per  cent.  No  definite  conclusions  have  been  reached  with 
regard  to  summer  vs.  autumn  pruning.  Trees  that  were  root  pruned 
the  first  year  after  planting  made  91  per  cent  less  growth  than  trees 
that  were  not  root  pruned.  Autumn  planted  trees  grew  much  less  vigor- 
ously than  spring  planted  ones.  No  very  definite  results  have  been  as 
yet  obtained  from  experiments  with  different  manures.  A  number  of 
illustrations  are  given  showing  the  effect  of  difi'erent  kinds  of  treatment 
on  the  growth  of  trees. 

The  results  obtained  with  86  varieties  of  strawberries  in  1896  are 
tabulated  so  as  to  show  the  actual  and  relative  productiveness  and  size 
of  the  fruit  of  plants  at  the  ages  of  1  and  2  years.  Data  as  to  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit,  habit  of  the  plant,  and  duration  of  fruiting  period 
are  also  given.  The  average  total  weight  of  the  crops  of  all  varieties 
from  2-year  old  plants  was  68  per  cent  more  than  from  1-year-old  plants. 
The  average  weight  of  individual  berries,  however,  was  28  per  cent 
greater  from  the  1-year-old  plants  than  from  the  2-year-old  ones.  The 
application  of  water  and  liquid  manures  to  strawberries  after  the  fruit 
had  set  gave  no  increase  in  the  crop,  but  retarded  its  ripening  some- 
what. 

Thinnixig  fruit,  S.  A.  Beach  (Eastern  New  York  HortiadturUtj  1 
(1897)j  N^o.  2^  p.  7).— This  paper,  read  before  the  Hudson  Valley  Horti- 
cultural Society,  gives  the  results  of  experiments  in  thinning  apples  in 
1896.  From  a  Baldwin  tree,  heavily  loaded  with  fruit,  all  wormy, 
knotty,  and  otherwise  inferior  fruit  was  removed  and  all  clusters 
thinned  to  one  fruit.  A  similar  tree  was  left  unthinned  for  compaiison. 
The  thinned  tree  yielded  about  14  per  cent  less  marketable  fruit  than 
the  other  tree,  but  10  per  cent  more  of  its  fruit  graded  No.  1,  and  it  had 
only  one-third  as  many  culls.  Three  trees  each  of  Baldwin  and  Green- 
ing were  thinned  as  in  the  first  case  and  in  addition  enough  more  frait 
was  removed  to  leave  the  remaining  fruit  4  inches  apart.  Three  trees 
each  of  the  same  varieties  were  left  without  thinning  for  comparison. 
The  thinned  Baldwins  gave  about  21  per  cent  less  marketable  frait 
than  the  unthinned  ones,  but  22  per  cent  more  of  it  graded  No.  1.  The 
yiinned  Greenings  gave  about  6  per  cent  more  marketable  fruit  than 
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Ute  nnthinned  ones  and  about  10  per  cent  more  of  it  graded  No.  1.  A 
tree  of  Habbardston  was  thinned^  as  in  thex)ther  cases,  except  that  the 
apples  were  left  about  6  inches  apart.  Another  Hubbardston  tree  was 
left  unthinned  for  comparison.  The  thinned  tree  yielded  about  20  per 
cent  less  fruit  than  the  unthinned  one,  but  1 7  per  cent  more  of  it  graded 
I>o.  1.  In  all  cases  the  thinned  fruit  was  so  much  higher  colored  than 
tbe  unthinned  fruit  of  the  same  grades  that  the  increase  in  its  market 
value,  due  to  thinning,  was  estimated  at  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  thin- 
uiug  and  picking  took  about  twice  as  much  time  as  the  picking  of  the 
anthiuned  fruit. 

Strawberries,  J.  Craig  (Canada  Cent,  Uxptl  Farms  Bui.  27^  pp, 
5-22^  figs.  IS,  ph.  3), — ^The  bulletin  discusses  the  culture  of  strawber- 
ries in  general  and  gives  notes  and  tabulated  data  on  a  large  number 
of  varieties  tested  at  the  farm.  Two  methods  of  setting  strawberry 
plants  were  tried.  In  one  case  the  roots  were  spread  out  carefully  in 
all  directions  in  holes  deep  enough  to  admit  them  without  doubling  them 
up,  and  the  soil  was  filled  in  by  hand  and  pressed  firmly.  In  the  other 
case  tbe  roots  were  inserted  somewhat  fan-shaped  in  narrow  holes  made 
with  a  spade  and  the  soil  was  pressed  firmly  about  them.  A  perfect 
Btand  of  plants  was  obtained  in  both  cases  and  there  was  practically  no 
(lifi'ereuce  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plants  set  by  the  two  methods. 
The  use  of  a  spade  reduced  the  cost  of  setting  considerably  and  is 
therefore  recommended. 

An  experiment  was  made  in  burning  strawberry  leaves  immediately 
after  picking  the  fruit  as  a  remedy  for  leaf  rust.  Where  varieties  were 
planted  in  double  rows  one  row  was  burned  and  the  other  left.  The 
plants  in  the  burned  row  at  first  grew  well  and  were  healthy,  but  the 
rast  soon  attacked  them.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they  were  still 
much  healthier  than  the  plants  in  the  unburned  row.  At  fruiting  time 
tbe  following  year  there  was  scarcely  any  diflference  between  the  two 
rows.  Spraying  the  plants  three  times  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  once 
before  fruiting  and  twice  afterwards,  proved  very  satisfactory,  the 
sprayed  plants  being  almost  entirely  free  from  rust.  The  author  sug- 
gests combining  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  with  burning  the  leaves. 

Horticulture  in  the  five  diviaionB  of  the  w^orld,  C.  Baltet  {Uhorticulture  dans 
lea  dnq  parties  du  monde.  Paris:  Som4t4  Naiionale  d^ horticulture,  1897,  pp.  776). — This 
book  compares  the  horticultural  interests  of  France  with  those  of  40  other  countries. 
France  is  given  by  far  the  most  space,  though  all  the  more  important  countries  receive 
oopsiderable  attention.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are  the  government's  work  in 
advancing  horticulture;  horticultural  education,  including  lists  of  horticultural 
societies,  schools,  and  experiment  stations,  horticultural  books  and  periodicals,  etc. ; 
the  horticultural  productions,  including  the  extent  of  the  industries,  lists  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  ornamental  plants  grown,  and  the  like. 

Forcing  house  misoeUanies,  L.  H.  Bailet  and  £.  G.  Lodeman  {New  York  Cornell 
8ta,  Bpt,  1895,  pp.  S7S-414,fig8.  i(?).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  96  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
7,  p.  400). 

The  dwaxf  Lima  bean,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sta,  Kpt.  1895,  pp.  139-158, 
Jigs,  i^.— Reprint  of  Bulletin  87  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  210). 
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Storing  oelary,  W.  M.  Edwards  and  I.  L.  'PowKiJ^(Amer.  Crord.y  lS{18S7)fNo,  W, 
p,  71£,  fig.  1). — Two  short  Articles  giving  directions  for  the  winter  storage  of  ceieiy. 

Mushroom  culture  for  amateurs,  W.  J.  Mat  (New  York:  Charles  Seribner's  Swt, 
1897). 

Wall  charts  of  edible  and  Iqjurious  fungi.  J.  F.  Schrbibbr,  text  by  ton  Ahlbs 
(Sckreihtf'B  Wandiafeln  der  easbaren  und  achadlicken  PiUe,    EasUngen,  1897),  ^ 

Charts  of  poisonous  and  suspicious  mushrooms,  M.  Raschks  (Di/^l  g^fUgeruwl 
verd&chiiger  PiUe,    Annaherg:  Graaaer  'ache  Buehhandlf  1897), 

Illustrations  of  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms,  P.  Dctm^  (TahUom  ia 
champignons  comestihles  e%  vinineux,    Paris :  P,  Klenohsieckf  1897), 

Biological  investigations  on  some  dung-frequenting  mushrooms,  E.  C.  Hakskk 
{Bot.  Zig.,  55  (1897),  No,  7,  pp,  111-lSg,  pi,  i).— Notes  are  glTen  on  Coprimns  stercoral 
rius,  C,  rosirupianuSf  and  Anixiopsis  steroorarius. 

An  experiment  in  tea  culture,  W.  SAUin>BBS  ( U.  S.  Dtpt,  Agr.,  Division  sf  Gm- 
dens  and  Grounds  Giro,  1,  pp.  10)»^A  report  on  the  tea  gardens  of  Charles  U.  Shepaidf 
Pinehnrst,  Sonth  Carolina. 

Winter  muskmelons,  L.  H.  Bailet  (New  Tork  Cornell  Sia,  Bpt,  1895,  pp,S51-368, 
fig.  i).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  95  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  402). 

The  recent  apple  fidlures  of  western  New  Tork,  L.  H.  Bailkt  {New  York  Car- 
nell  Sta.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  5SSS,  pis.  4,  figs.  ^).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  84  of  the  statica 
(E.S.R.,6,p.98). 

Cherries,  L.  H.  Bailet  and  G.  H.  Powell  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1S95, 
pp.  471-500,  figs,  /rf).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  98  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  398). 

An  analytical  research  on  the  principal  constituents  of  citrus  fruits,  V.  Ou- 
VBRi  and  F.  Ouerrieri  (Atti  Staz,  chWn.  agr.  Sper.  Palermo,  Bap.  189S-*95,pp.  3-17). 

Methods  of  fertilising  citrus  fruits,  V.  Olivebi  (Aiti  Staz.  cihim.  agr,  J^^,  Paierm, 
Bap,  189S-'95,  pp.  lS4-i8) . 

Experiments  on  a  fertilizer  for  citrus  fruits^  G.  BiIancuso-Lima  (Atti  Staz,  Mm. 
agr.  Sper,  Palermo,  Bap,  189S-*95,  pp.  18-2S). 

Results  of  analyses  of  the  summer  and  autumn  fruit  of  Ficus  indica  and  ol 
the  biennial  nodes  of  the  plant,  G.  Mancuso-Liica  {Atti  Staz.  Mm,  agr.  Sper. 
Palermo,  Bap.  189S-'95,pp.  74^£). 

General  observations  respecting  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  with  some  reflecticni 
upon  weeds,  L.  H.  Bailet  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  593-616,  figs.  4).— 
Reprint  of  Bulletin  102  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  864). 

Soil  depletion  in  respect  to  the  care  of  fruit  trees,  I.  P.  Roberts  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  6B1^S7,  figs.  ;9).--Reprint  of  Bulletin  103  of  the  siatioe 
(E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  956). 

Do  orchids  degenerate?  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  2S  (1897),  No.  56S, p,  230),—k list 
of  a  large  number  of  species  of  orchids  growing  at  Burford,  England,  is  gives, 
together  with  the  dates  when  the  plants  were  received. 

Pruning  the  prune,  S.  P.  Sanders  (California  StaU  Bd.  Hort.  Bpt,  189&'*9S, 
pp.  121-124,  pis.  2), 

Pruning,  grafting,  and  budding,  W.  J.  Allen  (Agr,  Gaz,  New  South  Walea,  S 
(1897),  No.  6,  pp.  S84-S99,figs.  IS), 

A  new  method  of  grafting,  L.  Daniel  (Bev,  G4n.  Sot,,  9  (1897),  No.  102,  pp.  S13-il9, 
figs.  12).—ThA  method  is  a  combination  of  flute-grafting  and  inarching. 

Blackberries,  L.  H.  Bailet  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  505-526,  figs.  14).— 
Reprint  of  Bulletin  99  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  501). 

Small  fruit  novelties,  H.  N.  Starnes  (Southern  Hort,  and  Market  Gard,,  1  (18S7)f 
No,  f ,  pp.  1-4), — ^Notes  on  the  behavior  of  Loganberry,  Japan  golden  May  berry, 
strawberry-raspberry y  Japan  wineberry,  tree  cranberry,  salmonberry,  buffalo  berry, 
Japan  oleaster,  dwarf  Juneberry,  Crandall  currant,  and  Rocky  Mountain  oheny  at 
the  Georgia  Station. 
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Evaporated  raapberriea  in  weatem  New  York,  L.  H.  Bailbt  (New  Twrk  Ccr* 
nell  Sta.  Spt.  1S95,  pp.  SSl-S64,fig8,  57).— Beprint  of  Bolletin  100  of  the  station  (£. 
8.  R.,  7,  p.  865). 

An  nndeaoiil^ed  black-oap  raapberry,  C.  Y.  Pipkr  (Eryikeaf  6  {1S97),  No.  10, 
f.  lOS). — KubuB  hesperiuB  is  described  as  a  new  species  from  Washington. 

Yailety  teat  of  atrawberriea,  H.  L.  Hutt  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpi. 
1S96,  pp.  84-96,  figs.  48). — A  table  is  given  comparing  the  yield,  size,  and  firmness  of 
fniit;  vigor  of  plant;  freedom  from  mst;  and  date  of  blooming  and  ripening  of  121 
varieties  of  strawberries.  The  largest  yields  were  made  by  pistillate  varieties. 
Other  similar  tables  compare  the  varieties  which  ripen  early,  those  which  ripen  late, 
and  those  having  large  berries.    Illnstrated  notes  are  given  on  47  varieties. 

Pruning  the  vine,  M.  Blunmo  (Agr,  Oaz,  New  South  Wales,  8  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  40l>- 
409,fig:  10). 

California  walnut  indvatry,  6.  M.  Lelono  (California  State  Bd.  Hori.  Bpt. 
189$-*9f',  pp.  77-118,  pU.  11,  figs.  7). — The  subject  is  considered  nnder  the  following 
heads:  Commercial  importance;  the  English  walnut;  longevity  of  the  walnut;  pol- 
lination; origin  of  improved  home  varieties;  varieties  of  walnut;  planting,  soil, 
and  other  requirements;  propagation;  budding  the  walnut;  grafting  the  walnut; 
the  black  walnut ;  pruning  the  walnut ;  harvesting ;  enemies  of  the  walnnt ;  cultural 
range  of  the  walnut  in  the  United  States ;  and  walnut  growing  in  Europe. 

The  applicationa  of  chemiatry  to  horticnltnre,  A.  Hsbert  'and  G.  Truffaut 
(Awn.  Agron.,  iS  (1897),  No.  9,  pp.  899-429). — ^A  discussion  of  the  fertilizer  require- 
ments of  vrieseas,  anthuriums,  chrysanthemums,  cattleyas,  azaleas,  and  cyclamens, 
based  on  the  composition  of  the  plants  and  the  soils  in  which  they  are  grown. 

The  China  aater,  with  remarka  on  flower  bed8»  L.  H.  Bailrt  (New  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  21S-fSS,flg8.  i^).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  90  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
7,  p.  215). 

Recent  chiyaanthemnma,  M.  Barker  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  239- 
264,  figs.  5).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  91  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  216). 

The  flame  flowers,  Kniphofiaa.  (Card.  Ulus.,  19  (1897),  No.  964,  pp.  S71,  S72,figs. 
^.—Kotes  on  a  number  of  species,  on  the  method  of  propagation,  etc. 

Pritillaxiaa  (Garden,  5$  (1897),  No.  1349,  pp.  242-244,  pi.  1,  figs.  ^).— Notes  on  culti- 
vation and  species. 

The  Oloiioaaa  and  their  onltore,  J.  Rudolf  (Bev.  Hort.,  69  (1897),  No.  17,  pp. 
403-406). 

New  varietiea  of  camationa  (Card.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  22  (1897),  No.  559, pp.  174-176, 
fig:  &).— Notes  on  M.  R.  Smith's  results  in  crossing  carnations. 

The  crowfoota  (Garden,  52  (1897),  No.  1350,  pp.  262-264,  pi.  i).— Notes  on  a  number 
of  species  of  Ranunculus,  grouped  as  follows :  Alpine  sjiecies,  moisture-loving  si>ecies, 
border  species,  and  florists'  varieties. 

New  Solannma  and  their  culture  ( Wiener  illue.  Gart.  Ztg.,  22  (1897),  No$.  8-9, 
pp.  259-265). 

The  vinea  and  Virginian  creepera  aa  climbera  (Card.  Illue.,  19  (1897),  No.  968,  pp. 
424-426,  ftge.  5). — ^Notes  on  the  ornamental  value  of  a  number  of  grapes  and  allied 
vines. 

Variety  teating  and  commercial  methoda,  W.  Miller  (Florists'  Exchange,  9 
(1897),  No.  37,  p.  860). — Reasons  are  given  why  variety  testing  will  continue  to  be 
popular,  and  yet  one  of  the  lower  types  of  experiment-station  work  and  one  of  the 
least  productive  of  permanent  results. 

Liat  of  treea  and  ahmba,  H.  L.  Hutt  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expi.  Farm  Bpt. 
1396,  pp.  97-100). — A  list  is  given  of  230  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  collection 
of  the  college.  The  list  gives  the  common  name,  botanical  name,  and  a  note  as  to 
the  hardiness  of  each  variety. 
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Nomenclature  of  the  arborescent  flora  of  the  United  States,  G.  B.  Sitdwoeth 
(  Uj^S.  Dcpt.  Agr,f  JHviHon  of  Forestry  JivL  14^  pp,  419). — In  this  bulletin  the  author 
gives  the  nomenclature,  together  with  the  synonymy,  of  the  492  species  represent- 
ing our  arborescent  flora.  This  enumeration  does  not  include  a  large  nnmber  of 
recognized  hybrids  and  cultural  varieties.  In  compiling  the  bulletin  the  anthor 
has  followed  the  Rochester  Code  of  Botanical  Nomenclature,  and  in  the  appentlix 
are  given  the  Paris  Code  of  1867,  the  Rochester  Code  of  1892,  and  the  Rules  of  the 
American  Ornithological  Union  of  1886. 

Is  protection  against  forest  fires  practicable  ?  B.  E.  Feknow  (  U.  S.  Dept.  A^., 
Division  of  Forestrif  Circ,  14,  pp.  4), — Statements  are  quoted  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  from  the  Forest  Commia- 
siouer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  from  letters  from  the  H.  M.  Loud  and  Sons  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Michigan,  to  show  that  it  is  possible,  practicable,  simple,  and  cheap  to  pro- 
tect large  areas  from  fire.  The  cost  of  the  protective  service  and  of  burning  d6bri§ 
is  shown  to  be  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  loss  from  fires. 

Rate  of  increase  on  the  cut-over  timber  lands  of  Minnesota,  S.  B.  Gbekk  and 
H.  B.  Ayrrs  {Minnesota  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  S59-304,  figs.  IS),— A  reprint  of  Bnlletin 
49  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  141). 

Significance  of  afiforestation  in  preventing  and  correcting  torrents,  F.  Frank- 
HAXTSKR  {Forestei',  S  (1897),  No.  11,  pp.  126-129). 

Natural  reforestation  of  the  mountains  of  northern  Colorado,  I,  C.  8.  Crak- 
DALL  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  506,  p.  457).— Notes  the  gradual  reforestatioo 
after  forest  fires. 

Natural  reforestation  of  the  mountains  of  northern  Colorado,  U,  C.  S.  Crax- 
DALL  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  507,  pp.  446, 447). 

Mixed  plantations.  A.  C.  Fgrijks  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  SS  {1897),  No.  559, p.  179). 

Private  forestry  and  State  forestry,  C.  A.  Schenck  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1S97), 
Nos.  480,  pp.  232,233;  487,  pp.  $42,  243;  488, p.  252;  489, p.  262). 

The  forest  reservations  in  southern  California,  W.  M.  Tisdale  (Gard.  and  FcmU 
10  (1897),  No.  505,  pp.  426, 427). 

History  of  wood  preservation,  R.  Rittmeter  {Centhl.  gesam.  Forstw.  Wien,  SS 
(1897),  No.  10,  pp.  436-449). 

Notes  on  cultivated  conifers,  C.  S.  Sargent  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  Nos.  504, 
pp.  410,  411;  505,  pp.  420,  421,  fig.  1;  506,  pp.  429-431;  507,  pp.  440-442). 

Ecological  notes  on  the  -white  pine,  £.  J.  Hill  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  So. 
496,  pp.  SSI,  332). 

Sprouting  pines,  B.  E.  Fernow  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  48S,  p.  209).— 
Notes  are  given  on  Pinus  echinaia. 

Pinus  muricata  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  486,  p.  2S2,fig.  1). 

The  conifers,. -with  special  reference  to  those  which  are  hardy  in  Europe,  K. 
VON  TuBEUF  (Die  Nadelholzer  mit  Beriicksichtigung  der  in  Europa  winterharten  Jrten. 
Siuttgarl:  E.  Vlmer,  1897, pp.  164, figs.  100). 

Experimental  investigations  on  the  formation  of  resin  deposits  in  the  Abto- 
tinese,  P.Nottberq  (Ztschr.  Pftanzenkrank.,  7(1897),  No.  S,  pp.  13 1-1 4S,  figs.  S). 

Profits  in  chestnut  culture  {Forest  Leaves,  6  (1897),  No.  5,  p.  89). 

The  horse  chestnut  and  its  allies,  W.  J.  Bean  (Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  22(1397), 
Nos.  556,  p.  130;  558,  pp.  155,157). 

A  new  hickory,  Hicoria  pallida,  W.  W.  Ashe  ( Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No.  49$. 
pp.  304-306,  pi.  1). — Figures  and  descrihes  a  new  and  apparently  local  species  in  the 
soutbern  Appalachian  region. 

QuercuB  lobata  in  California,  C.  Purdy  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10 (1897),  No.  48S, pp. 
g02,20S,pl.l,fig.l). 

On  the  effect  of  the  salt  content  of  the  air  upon  the  beach  pine  (Pinus  pinas- 
ter), L.  Anderlind  (Forstl.  naturw.  Ztschr.,  6  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  247-24$). 
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The  yew  trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  J.  Love  (London :  Macmillan  <f'  Co,, 
1897,  pp,  286,  ill.), 

Bffect  of  wind  on  trees  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No,  49£,  pp,  29S,  gSS).-- 
Extracts  are  given  of  a  paper  by  J.  B.  S.  Norton  read  before  the  St.  Louis  Academy 
of  Seience  on  the  effect  of  strong  winds  on  trees. 

Electrical  attraction  of  trees,  R.  G.  Abbott  (Gard,  and  Forwt,  10  (1897),  Xo.  49t, 
p.  f97).— Notes  investigations  in  France  that  tend  to  show  the  difference  in  resistance 
of  different  kinds  of  trees. 

The  rejuvenescence  of  old  trees  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897) y  Xo,  494,  pp.  311, 
3li,ph.  2,fi*j9,  4.) — Editorial  notes  on  the  rejuvenescence  of  a  large  white  oak  tree 
in  the  Arnold  arboretum. 

Some  Utah  shade  trees,  F.  C.  Sears  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  Xo.  498, pp, 
S66,SS7). — ^Notes  are  given  of  Lombardy  poplar,  black  locust,  and  box  elder. 


SEEBS—WEESS. 

The  vitality  of  tho  common  bindweed,  J.  H.  Panton  {Ontario 
Agr.  Col,  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt,  1896^  p.  7), — Brief  notes  are  given  on 
experiments  conducted  for  the  eradication  of  the  common  bindweed 
(Convolvulus  arvenais).  Early  in  the  spring  one  plat  was  covered  with 
salt,  another  with  gas  lime,  and  a  third  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid,  while  a  fourth  was  hoed  as  often  as  leaves  api>eared. 
Several  applications  of  gas  lime  and  one  of  sulphuric  acid  were  made 
later  in  the  season.  An  examination  of  the  plats  late  in  October  showed 
that  where  salt  was  used  the  plant  was  destroyed.  With  the  gas  lime 
the  weed  was  present  only  on  the  edge  of  the  plat.  The  sulphuric  acid 
was  found  to  be  without  eflTect,  owing  to  the  amount  of  lime  existing  in 
the  soil.  The  plat  which  had  been  hoed  over  almost  daily  showed  a 
few  small  plants  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

The  urorst  Canadian  weeds,  J.  Fletgheb  {Canada  Cent.  Expt. 
Farms  Bui.  28^ pp.  39,  Jigs.  16). — This  bulletin  discusses  in  a  popular  way 
the  eradication  of  weeds  by  summer  fallowing,  seeding  down,  and  the 
use  of  chemicals.  Descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given  of  tower, 
hare's  ear,  tumbling,  and  ball  mustards,  stinkweed,  peppergrass,  cow 
cockle,  bladder  campion,  orange  hawkweed,  viper's  bugloss,  hound's 
tongue,  Russian  thistle,  curl  dock,  and  Indian  hay  or  sweet  grass.  A 
list  of  the  more  prominent  Canadian  weeds,  with  their  chief  characters, 
is  appended. 

Seeds,  G.  Vkstal  (Xeiw  Mexico  Sia.  Bui.  20,  pp.  121-146).— K  popnlar  bulletin  on 
seeds,  considered  nnder  the  following  heads:  General  remarks,  te-sting  seeds,  process 
of  grnninatiou,  improvement  of  crops  by  seed  selection,  occasional  change  of  seed, 
harventing  and  storing  seeds,  length  of  time  seeds  retain  vitality,  destroying  insects 
in  stored  seed  or  grain,  treatment  of  seeds  for  prevention  of  smut,  amount  of  seed 
required  for  sowing,  etc. 

Report  upon  the  best  ezotio  seeds  for  introduction  into  temperate  Burope, 
A.  Wrsmasl  (Rapports  Preliminaires  3e  Cougr^  Intemat.  d^Agr.,  BruxelUs,  1895,  pp. 
119-1.3ff). 

Beet  seed  culture,  P  Doerstling  (Die  RUhensamenzucht.  Berlin:  E.  Dret/er,  1897, 
pp.  46,  Jigs.  7). — ^A  pamphlet  on  beet  seed  culture,  giving  its  history  and  development 
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and  the  methods  of  cnltare  and  Beleetion,  including  the  never  metjiods  of  propagat- 
ing seed  beets  by  grafting  and  from.outtingB. 

Obaezvatlotia  on  the  vitality  and  gennination  of  aeeda^  A.  J.  Ewart  (SVom. 
Biol.  800.  TAverpool,  10  {1896),  pp.  18&-19S), 

On  the  longevity  of  seeds  and  their  preservation  in  tlie  soil,  C.  Nauddt 
{Extr,  Bui.  80c.  Ifat.  tPAcelim.  France,  1897,  pp.  S). 

Notes  on  packing  and  shipping  seed  of  short  vitality,  U.  Dammkr  (Zhckr.  tnp. 
Landw.,  1  (1897),  Ko.  2;  aU.  in  Bot.  Cmtbl.,  70  {1897),  No.  6-7,  pp.  196,  197).— Pov- 
dered  charcoal  is  recommended  as  packing  for  sneh  seeds  as  lose  their  vitality  whm 
being  shipped  to  considerable  distances. 

Germination  experiments  with  peas,  wheat,  and  rye,  A.  Lag^bvall  {RpL 
Ulhma  Agr.  Inst.  1895,  pp.  49-59). 

Reoent  experiments  in  eleotro-germination,  G.  Dary  {BUeetriden,  1897^  No.  538). 

On  the  exosmosis  of  mucilage  by  seed,  H.  Coupix  {Bev.  G4n.  Bot.,  9  {18S7),N9k 
104,  pp.  941-944). —The  author  reports  npon  the  loss  in  weight  of  varioos  seeds  das 
to  the  exosmosis  of  mncilage  when  placed  in  water.  In  some  oases  the  loss  was  as 
mnch  as  3  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  for  48  honrs'  soaking. 

Nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Swiss  seed-control  station  at  Zmiob,  F.  6. 
Stkblbr  and  E.  Thikl^  {Die  eohweizeriBeks  SujHenkoutrol  Station  in  Zurich.  Nemnzeka- 
ter  Jahresherickt,  1896,  pp,  57).— The  report  gives  the  kind  of  seeds  tested  and  tiM 
result. 

Report  of  Swedish  seed-control  stations  dnring  1895  {Royal  Swedieh  Afr.  RfL 
1895,  pp.  976-SS0).'—Iu  1996, 19  stations  for  seed  control  weie  in  operation.    The  total ' 
number  of  samples  examined  was  7,078.    Tables  giving  average,  hlgheaty  and  lo««irt ' 
results  of  seed  analysis  for  the  samples  examined  are  incladed  in  the  report,  shoiriiif 
purity,  germination,  weight  of  1,000  seeds,  water  content,  character  of  impnritiea^etfli : 

Report  of  the  seed-control  station  at  Gtothenborg,  Sweden,  for  1895-'9C^ ; 
J.  £.  ALl^  (BedogoreUe  fSr  G^teborga  ook  Bohne  l»ns  frdkontrollansUilt,  1895-*9S. 
Gothenburg,  1897,  pp.  12). 

Report  of  Daniah  seed  control  lor  1894-*95,  O.  Bostrup  {Aart^erelmimg  fm ; 
Danek  FrSkontrol  for  1894-^95.  Copenhagen,  1896,  pp.  5^).— During  the  year  IfilBl 
samples  of  seeds  were  examined.  A  discussion  of  the  average  results  obtained  and  «f  | 
methods  of  seed  testing  are  given  in  the  report. 

Twenty-fourth  report  of  the  Danish  seed  company  "MarkfrcSkontoret''  (ifsr^  | 
frbhontorets  94de  Aarshereining.  Copenhagen,  1897,  pp.  A?).— The  report  gives  diicaa- 1 
sions  of  '<  Ceres''  treatment  of  cereals,  root  seed,  etc.,  also  directions  for  the  colfemi 
of  mangel- wurzels,  horse  bean,  etc. 

Weeds  in  southern  New  Jersey,  M.  Treat  {Gard.  and  Forett,  10  (1897),  Se, 
494,  pp.  SIS,  S14). —Jiotea  the  presence  of  hare's-ear  mustard  {Conrin^  eriemtaim), 
GaUneoga  parviftora,  bracted  plantain,  wild  carrot,  Galium  moUugo,  and  Hiemeim 
aiurantiaoum. 

The  ^^eeds  of  New  Sonth  Wales,  J.  H.  Maidbn  {Agr.  Gag.  New  Somik  Wek^  i 
8  {1897),  No.  S,  pp.  79-81), 

The  weeds  of  Germany,  £.  Roth  {Die  Unkr&uterDeutechlande.  ffamhurg,  189f,  \ 
pp.  47;  ahs.  in  Bot.  Centhl.  Beihefte  7  (1897),  No.  S,  p.  910).  j 

Noxious  weeds,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Cent.  Eapt.  Forme  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  S7S,f:^\ 
fig.  1). — Notes  on  several  of  the  most  troableeome  weeds  of  Canada.  j 

Weed  notes,  J.  H.  Panton  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  JSa^t.  Farm  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  i^  | 
11,  figs.  ^).~Brief  illustrated  notes  are  given  on  tiie  habits  and  methods  of  endieap 
tion  of  rib  grass,  perennial  sow  thistle,  and  bindweed. 

The  Bathnrst  bur  {Jour.  Bureau  Agr.  Weet  Aueiralia,  4  (1897),  No.  10,  pp.  lUl^  \ 
1952,  fi>g.  1).—Xanthiuni  epinoewm  is  figured  and  described,  its  distribution  noted,  aad . 
means  of  destroying  it  pointed  out. 

On  the  destraotion  of  wild  mustard,  H.  Hitibb  (Jour.  800.  Agr,  Brahami  Jsiaasf, ! 
18979  No.  gS). 
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OjpenH  rotiiiidiia»  J*  Wblborn (T&xa§  Farm  and Bamcky  16  {1897),  No.  S7,  j>,  5). — 
&  popular  dflecription  of  this  weed. 

On  the  deatmction  of  weeds  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit,,  $8  (1897),  No.  31,  pp.  1S8, 1S9). 

On  the  deotrnctioii  of  Jtmovs  and  Carex  in  meadows^  J.  Graftiau  (In§.  Agr. 
9mklomt,  1897,  No.  9). 


DISEASES  OF  PLABT8. 

Apple  rnstp  F.  D.  Ghbsteb  (Delaware  Sta.  Rpt  1896^  pp.  63-69 jfign. 
5].— Notes  are  given  ou  varioas  species  of  Gymnosporangiam  and  the 
lelation  between  the  differeut  stages  of  this  fdngas  as  produced  on 
cedar  and  apple  trees  is  pointed  out.  The  species  of  apple  rast  occur- 
ring in  the  United  States  are  enumerated.  Of  these  species  Oytnno- 
iporangium  macropusj  G.  globosum,  and  O.  clavipes  are  the  most  injurious 
to  the  cultivated  apple,  having  for  their  teleutospore  host  the  red  cedar. 
Tbe  destruction  of  such  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  apple  orchanls 
u  recommended.  Kotes  are  given  which  seem  to  indicate  a  marked 
Yiriation  in  snsceptibility  of  the  different  varieties  of  apples  to  the  rust, 
aod  a  tabulation  is  presented  of  the  varieties  of  apple  trees  occurring 
in  3  different  orchards  with  the  relative  amount  of  rust  infection  on 
Obch  variety. 

Pea  blight;  J.  H.  Panton  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Uxpt.  Farm  Rpt 
1896ypp.  13-15). — Notes  are  given  of  a  diseased  condition  of  x)ea  vines  in 
which  the  affected  plant  fades  and  appears  prematurely  ripe  while  the 
PMB  are  scarcely  formed  in  the  pod.  Such  vines  appeared  in  patches 
over  the  field,  but  soon  spread,  covering  large  areas.  On  close  exam, 
iiuitiou,  the  plants  are  seen  to  be  decayed  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
nd  in  some  cases  mycelial  films  were  present.  Examinations  for  Per- 
9M9pora  vicuB  and  JSrysiphe  martii  failed  to  show  either  of  these  fungi 
preeeot,  nor  w^e  any  inse<'t  attacks  noticed.  The  author  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  blight  in  question  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
^nt  due  to  adverse  physical  conditions  of  the  soil,  extreme  drought, 
and  the  continual  planting  of  tl^e  peas  ou  the  same  ground  year  after 
year. 

The  Bpotting  of  peaches,  F.  D.  Ghesteb  (Delaware  Sta.  Bpt.  1896 j 
9.60-63,  figs.  4). — This  disease,  which  is  jlue  to  Chidosporium  carpo- 
piiltun,  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  the  State.  It  is  characterized  by 
the  appearance  of  small  black  spots  ^  to  ^  in.  in  diameter,  more  or 
hsB  congregated  or  united.  When  the  spots  coalesce  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  fruit,  uniform  black  blotches  occur  where  the  skin 
beeomes  tough,  dry,  and  leathery.  The  disease  affects  the  fruit  by 
eedacing  the  market  value,  on  account  of  rendering  it  unsightly  in 
ippearance,  and  by  causing  the  fruit  to  crack,  offering  easy  entrance  to 
rther  organisms  which  produce  rapid  decay.  It  also  greatly  reduces 
Hie  size  of  the  infected  fruit.  Notes  are  given  on  the  life  history  of 
Hie  fungus  and  on  successful  inoculation  experiments  on  plums  made 
irith  spores  taken  from  pure  cultures.    When  the  spores  were  placed 
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upon  tbe  uninjured  surface  of  immature  plums,  they  were  without 
effect  on  the  plant  although  the  fruit  was  kept  moist  under  a  bell  jar  to 
aid  in  the  infection.  When  sown  on  the  uninjured  surface  of  greea 
peaches,  a  slight  growth  resulted,  and  when  the  inoculation  of  tbe  peach 
was  effected  by  punctures,  the  fungus  produced  spots  quite  abundantly. 
It  is  state-d  that  the  disease  may  be  held  in  check  by  early  and  re])eated 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture.     * 

Formalin  for  prevention  of  potato  scab,  J.G.  Arthur  (Indinna 
8ta.  Bui.  65 J  pp.  19-^6 ^  pis.  2). — Preliminary  t^sbs  of  formalin,  made  in 
a  greenhouse  by  soaking  potatoesfor  2  hours  in  solutions  of  the  strengths 
of  1 :  800, 1 :  400, 1 :  200,  1 :  120,  and  1 :  40  resulted  in  no  injurious  effect 
upon  tbe  germination  of  the  tubers  and  indicated  that  formalin  is  a 
successful  fungicide  for  scab. 

Three  field  tests  were  made  with  formalin  solutions  of  various  strengths. 
In  two  cases  the  tubers  planted  were  badly  scabbed  and  in  a  third  case 
they  were  apparently  free  from  scab.  In  one  case  formalin  was  com- 
pared with  corrosive  sublimate  treatment.  The  tubers  in  one  test  were 
treated  1  hour  and  in  the  others  2  hours.  In  all  cases  the  potatoes  were 
grown  in  soil  which  had  been  cropped  with  potatoes  continuously  for 
the  7  preceding  years  and  contained  scab  germs.  The  soil  was  light, 
shallow,  and  well  drained.  Ko  fertilizers  were  used.  The  rainfall  in 
July  was  much  above  the  normal.  A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  3 
tests  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Pm'ceniage  of  injury  to  crop  from  scab;  seed  tuhera  treated  with  oorroeive  9uhlimaie  aai 

formalin  and  untreated. 


Condition  of  seed  tubers. 


Not 
treated. 


Treated. 


Scabbed  

Do 

Free  from  scab 


Per  et. 
10. 09 
8.98 
4.24 


Dara- 
tion. 


Hourt. 
1 
2 
2 


With  for. 
malin 
1 : 1,200. 


Per  cent. 

10.  eo 

8.42 


With  for- 
malin 
1:800. 


Per  cent. 
10.54 
6.49 


With  for-    With  for-  [  With  cotto- 
maliii  malin     |    aive  aobli 


1:400. 


1:200.       mate  1:1,0 


Pet  cent.  Per  eetit. 

7.16  5.65 

7. 34  3. 72 

3.12    


Percent. 


4.8S 


Formalin  treatment  for  potato  scab  under  farm  conditions  was  tried 
by  farmers  in  4  localities.  All  reported  favorable  results.  The 
injury  from  scab  at  the  station  was  much  greater  in  the  portions  of  tbe 
field  containing  most  soil  moisture.  Tables  are  given  showing  in  detail 
the  results  of  the  tests  at  the  station.  Experiments  showing  that  for- 
malin is  not  dangerously  poisonous  are  noted.  The  author's  metbod  of 
estimating  the  injury  from  scab  is  prescribed.  A  bibliography  of  liter- 
ature on  the  germicidal,  therapeutic,  and  physiological  action  of  formalin 
is  given.  The  author  believes  that  formalin  is  equal  to  corrosive  sub- 
limate as  a  treatment  for  potato  scab,  and  recommends  a  solution  of  tbe 
approximate  strength  of  1:300.  The  directions  given  are  to  soak 
tubers  2  hours  in  a  solution  of  ^  pt.  formalin  in  15  gal.  of  water. 

Damping  off;  G.F.Atkinson  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  189S,  pp.  313^46,  pie.  6, 
fig,  i).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  94  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  220). 
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Some  fongiiB  diseases  of  celery,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Amer.  Card,,  18  (1897),  No,  149, 
j).  7^).  -  Notes  are  given  of  celery  blight  (Cercospora  optt),  leaf  spot  {Phyllo$iicta 
fl|»i),  leaf  blight  {S^Uma petroMHni),  celery  rust  {Puodnia  bullata),  and  a  bacterial 
disease.  Most  of  the  material  was  drawn  from  Bulletin  Q  of  the  New  Jersey  Sta- 
tions (E.  S.  R.,  3,  p.  884). 

Goo8el>erTy  blight  (J<mr.  Jid,  Agr,  [London],  4,  No,  2,  pp,g0^-g04,  fig,  i).— Brief 
Dotes  are  given  on  Microsphcn'ia  grossulana.  Sulphur,  sulphid  of  potassium,  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  are  all  recommended  as  preventive  means  for  its  control. 

Plum  fruit  rot,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Gard,  and  Forest,  10  (1897),  No,  506,  pp,  436, 437),— 
Nutes  are  given  on  au  unusually  severe  attack  of  Monilia  fructigena  on  plums, 
together  with  suggestions  for  preventive  treatment. 

On  the  cause  of  a  leaf  curl  of  potatoes,  £.  Roze  {Compt,  Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris, 
1S5  {1837),  No.  1,  pp.  59-61). — A  disease  called  frisol^e  due  to  PneMdocommtB  vitia  in 
described.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  ordinary  potato  rot  due  tu  Phyiopkthora 
infettans. 

Tomato  disease  on  forced  plants,  J.  C.  Abthur  {Amer.  Florist,  13  {1897),  No, 
491,  pp.  382^  £83). — General  directions  are  given  for  the  prevention  of  disease  on 
tomatoes  grown  under  glass. 

The  diseases  of  sng^ar  oane,  II,  C.  A.  Barber  {Science  Progress,  n.  ser.,  1  {1897),  No. 
4,pp.461'48S). 

A  lily  bulb  disease,  G.  Massee  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  504,  pp.  414, 415). 

A  snowdrop  disease,  G.  Masses  {Kcvp  Misc.  Bui.  lid,  p.  17fi). — A  brief  note  is 
given  of  a  disease  of  snowdrops  due  to  Sclerotinia  galanthi,  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
said  to  prevent  attacks  of  the  disease. 

A  canna  disease  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  124,  p,  173). — A  disease  of  cannas  due  to  Vredo 
canna  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Brazil  and  Trinidad  and  may  possibly  reach 
Enrope. 

A  fungus  disease  of  Porthesia  chiysorrhoea,  G.  Lindau  {Notizbl.  k.  hot.  gartm 
«.  Museum,  Berlin,  1897,  No.  9,  pp.  288, 289), 

Pungns  diseases  of  the  chrysanthemum,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Amer.  Gard.,  18 
(1897),  No.  147,  pp,  709,  710,  figs.  4). 

Wakker's  hyacinth  bacterium,  E.  F.  Smith  ( Bot.  Gag.,  24  {1897),  No.  3,  p.  188).— 
Abstract  of  paper  read  before  Section  G  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Detroit  meeting,  August,  1897.  The  specitic  cause  of 
the  disease  is  said  to  be  Bacterium  hyaoynthi  and  not  Bacillus  hyacinthi  septioi  as 
elaimed  by  Heinz. 

Bacteria  in  their  relation  to  gardeners,  R.  Aderhold  ( Ueber  die  Bakterien  in 
ikren  Beziehungen  zur  Gdartnerei.    Breslau,  1897,  pp.  15). 

Concerning  diseases  of  Qalanthus  and  Paeonia,  C.  A.  J.  A.  Oudemans  {Konikl. 
Akad.  Hetensch.  Amsterdam,  1897,  p.  455;  abs.  in  Hedungia,  34  {1807),  No.  5,  Repert.,p. 
/^).— The  di8ea<)es  are  caused  by  Botrytis  galanthi  and  B.  pceoniw,  n.  sp. 

CBdema  in  the  roots  of  Saliz  nigra,  H.  von  Schrenk  (Bot.  Gaz.,  24  (1897),  No.  1, 
pp,  52-54,  figs.  2). 

Rusty  appearance  of  elm  leaves,  O.  S.  Whitmore  and  B.  D.  Halsted  {Gard.  and 
forest,,  10  (1897),  No.  504,  pp.  417, 418).— Notes  are  given  of  a  rusty  appearance  of  elm 
leaves  the  cause  of  which  is  not  known. 

Pseudocommis  vitis  parasitic  on  marine  plants,  E.  Roze  (Compt.  Bend.  Acad. 
8€i.  Paris,  125  (1897),  No.  9,  pp.  410, 411), — Notes  the  occurrence  of  this  myxomycete 
in  vftrioas  aquatic  plants. 

On  the  insolubility  of  copper  in  soap  mixtures,  L.  Degrully  (Prog,  Agr.  et 
Ti'.,  t8  (1897),  No.  30,  pp,  90, 91). 

Experiments  in  the  treatment  of  apple  scab,  F.  D.  Chester  (Delaware  Sia.  Bpt 
189^,  pp.  61-59. fig.  1,  dgm.  i).— This  is  a  reprint  from  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E. 
8.  R.,  7,  p.  785). 

Ihe  spraying  of  orchards:  Apples,  quinces,  and  plums,  £.  G.  Lodeman  (New 
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York  CcTMll  Sta.  Bpt,  1896,  pp.  106-194^  figs.  8)  .^Reprint  of  BolleUn  86  of  tbe  i 
(E.S.R.,7,p.l37). 

Bxperimenta  in  the  treatment  of  peach  blight  and  rot,  F.  D.  Chester  {Ddawnt 
Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  SS-51,  dgnu.  ^).— This  is  a  reprint  from  Bulletin  29  of  the  stotioii 
(E.S.R.,7,p.785). 

Treating  oelery  for  leaf  blight,  P.  H.Dorsktt  (Amer.  Gard.,  18  {1897),  N^.t48, 
p.  7IS5,  fig.  i).— Reports  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  copper  carbon- 
ate for  the  prevention  of  leaf  blight.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  proved  the  better 
ftingicide. 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  treatment  of  potato  dlaeaee,  W.  B.  Plowrigbt 
(Gard.  Chran.,  3.  aer.j  S2  (1897),  No.  664  j  p.  fCT').— The  serious  loss  to  the  potato  crop  of 
Ireland  is  said  to  be  due  to  potato  rot  and  in  the  future  the  extendetl  use  of  Bo^ 
deaux  mixture  is  advised  to  prevent  similar  losBes. 

Sulphur  and  lime  as  a  fhngioide,  W.  Trigaust  {Amer.  Florist,  IS  {1897),  Ks, 
49^,p.  $06).— k  mixture  of  these  two  substances  is  recommended  for  diseases  of  tbe 
rose,  carnation,  violet,  and  ohrysanthemum.  Directions  for  preparation  and  appli- 
cation are  given. 

Autumn  treatment  for  black  rot,  J.  Drvillr  {Prog.  Agr,  et  ViU,  £8  {1897),  Ae. 
36,  p.  £71). 

Treatment  of  black  rot,  G.  Ooudebg  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit.,  £8  {7897),  yo.S8,  pp. 
323-336). 

On  the  prevention  of  black  rot,  £.  Fkrri^.bb  (-Compi.  Bend.  Acad.  ScL  ParUj  ItB 
{1897),  No.  7,  p.  383).— The  author  reoommends  the  addition  of  molasses  to  the  ordi- 
nary copper  solutions  for  preventing  attacks  of  black  rot. 

A  new  fungicide  for  the  prevention  of  black  rot,  G.  Lavbrgkb  {Prog.  Agr.  et 
Vit.,  98  {1897),  No.  £8,  pp.  38,  5^).— Copper  sulphate  500  gm.,  black  or  green  soap  1 
kg.,  water  100  liters. 

On  the  uae  of  acetate  of  copper  in  combating  the  grape  Peronoapora,  0. 
Bbiosi  {Inst.  hot.  Univ.  Pavia,  1897,  pp.  13). 

Autumn  treatment  for  chloroaia  of  grapevinea^  L.  Dbgrully  (Prog.  Agr.  tt 
nt.,  £8  (1897),  No.  41,  pp.  406-408). 

Spray  calendar,  £.  G.  Lodeman  {Ntw  York  Cornell  Sin,  Bpt.  1896,  pp.86^).— 
A  spray  calendar  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  arranged  alphabetically,  with  formulas 
for  the  preparation  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  solation, 
copper  sulphate  solution,  Paris  green,  London  purple,  hellebore,  and  kerosena 
emulsion. 

EHTOMOLOOY. 

Report  of  committee  on- economic  botany  and  entomology,  J-  H* 

Panton(  Ontario  A^r.  Col.andExpU  Farm  EpU  1896  ^  pp.  236-239  j  fig.  1).-- 
It  is  stated  that  in  answer  to  cironlars  of  inquiry  sent  out,  the  potato 
beetle  {Doryphora  decemlineata)^  red  legged  grasshopper  {Melanoplui 
femur-rubrum)y  horn  fly  {Hcematobia  serrata),  cutworm  {ffadena  ma- 
m€8tra)y  tent  caterpillar  (Glisiocampa  americana)^  and  the  army  worm 
{Leueania  unipuncta)  were  the  most  serious  among  43  species  of  insect 
peats  referred  to;  and  that  the  army  worm  {Leueania  unipnneta),  osi 
aphis  (Siphofu^hora  avence),  blister  beetle  {Epicauta  penfuylvaniea)^ 
Hessian  fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor)^  peavine  caterpillar  {Mamestra  tri- 
/olii)j  squash  bug  (Anasa  tristis),  and  cankerworm  (Paieacrita  vemata) 
are  likely  to  become  injurious;  that  more  than  half  of  the  replies  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  the  buffalo  carpet  beetle,  and  finally,  that  35  oat 
of  57  replies  noted  that  spraying  is  practiced  and  is  followed  by  good 
results. 
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Report  of  the  apicnltariet,  B.  F.  Holtebmann  {Ontario  Agr.  Col 
and  ExpU  Farm  Rpt  1896,  pp,  221''228,  fig%.  4).— A  record  is  given  of 
experiments  with  fonl  brood,  wintering  (both  inside  and  out),  the  pro- 
duction of  comb  honey,  moving  for  fall  pasture,  and  feeding  bees. 

In  the  fonl-brood  experiments  an  endeavor  was  made  to  determine 
whether  <li8ease  may  be  transmitted  through  the  wax.  Good  samples 
of  wax  were  thoroughly  infected  with  the  germs  of  foul  brood.  The 
wax  w:)s  then  broken  into  small  pieces  to  facilitate  melting,  and  before 
all  the  pieces  had  melted  it  was  formed  into  sheets  and  milled.  The 
foundation  thus  made  was  placed  in  frames  and  a  swarm  put  upon  it 
Nearly  2  months  later  an  examination  was  made  lor  foul  brood,  but  no 
trace  of  the  disease  was  found. 

The  wintering  experiments  were  a  repetition  of  those  made  in  1895. 
A  portion  of  the  number  of  colonies  employed  were  packed  with  672 
thicknesses  of  manila  paper,  10  thicknesses  of  newspaper,  a  quilt,  and 
plain  shavings,  in  addition  to  side  packing.  The  remainder  of  the 
colonies  were  dimply  packed  above  with  a  quilt  and  plain  shavings.  The 
object  was  to  determine  the- difference  between  absorbents  and  upward 
ventilation  and  in  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  heat  and  moisture  by 
other  means  than  the  entrance,  which  was  5  in.  wide.  To  facilitate 
the  movement  of  the  bees  from  one  comb  to  another  a  hole  was  cut  in 
the  center  of  the  combs.  In  previous  experiments  this  was  not  done. 
As  a  result,  it  was  found  that  hives  packed  with  paper  had  a  very 
slight  advantage  over  those  not  so  packed,  and  that  the  hives  in  which 
holes  had  been  made  in  the  comb  to  facility) te  the  movements  of  the 
bees  wintered  better  than  those  not  so  treated. 

In  the  experiments  in  the  production  of  comb  honey,  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  learn  how  straight  comb,  unstained  by  travel,  may  be 
produced.  Sai>6rs,  with  bee  spaces  over  the  sections,  were  employed 
between  the  last  sections  and  the  wood  sides  of  the  supers.  Besides 
the  usual  1  bee  space,  2  or  more  bee  spaces  were  made  in  some 
instances.  These  were  fiecured  by  the  use  of  either  perforated  or 
slatted  dividers.  As  a  result,  it  was  found  that  pop  holes  were  less 
numerous  where  the  space  was  left  over  the  sections,  and  that  where  2 
bee  spaces  were  employed  the  results  were  the  best.  Of  the  dividers 
employed,  the  x>^rforated  variety  gave  the  best  results.  Where  the 
slatted  divider  was  used  the  comb  was  given  a  ribbed  appearance, 
much  like  the  common  washboard.  In  explaining  the  difference  found 
between  the  use  of  1  and  2  bee  spaces,  the  author  suggests  that  tiie  2 
bee  spaces  permit  of  an  extra  layer  of  bees  on  the  outside,  which  keex)s 
up  day  and  night  the  normal  heat  necessary  to  comb  building  and 
capping. 

The  experiments  in  outside  wintering  extended  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral years.  It  was  found  that  when  the  brood  chamber  is  divided  into 
2  parts  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  frames  separated  from  the  lower 
by  a  bee  space  which  allows  the  cluster,  which  is  globular  in  form,  to 
10018— No.  5 5 
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contract  and  expand  with  the  changes  in  outside  temperatore,  the  best 
results  are  obtained. 

In  the  fall  of  1895, 16  colonies  were  moved  9  miles  to  a  buckwheat 
pasture  and  compared  with  colonies  kept  at  home.  In  the  case  of  the 
16  hives  which  were  moved  there  was  a  gain  of  706  lbs.  in  47  days.  In 
1896, 36  colonies  of  varying  strength  were  moved,  and  showed  a  gain  of 
1,251  lbs.  As  a  result  of  the  experiments,  it  appears  that  moving  bees 
where  practicable  pays,  and  that  the  strongest  colonies  will  yield  better 
returns,  while  the  weaker  colonies  will  be  strengthened. 

In  the  feeding  exjieriments,  a  sirup  was  made  in  the  proportion  of  2 
lbs.  granulated  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  water.  In  some  cases  sugar  was  dis- 
solved in  boiling  and  in  other  cases  in  cold  water.  Neither  method  of 
dissolving  was  found  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  other.  In  r^ard 
to  the  effect  of  feeding,  it  was  found  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  stores  supplied  and  the  increase  in  weight 
of  the  hive,  there  being  a  loss  of  from  31  to  56  per  cent.  This  is 
accounted  for.  by  evaporation  and  by  an  increased  consuihptioa  of  the 
stores  by  the  bees  in  consequence  of  excitement  during  storing. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  experiments  are,  that  it  will  not 
pay  to  extract  honey  and  replace  it  by  sugar  sirup  for  winter  with  the 
expectation  of  making  a  profit;  but,  if  feeding  is  resorted  to,  strong 
colonies  can  be  fed  with  the  smallest  percentage  of  loss. 

Bees  and  fruits :  Codling-moth  eggs  not  laid  in  the  bloom,  £.  S. 
LovEST  [Amer.  Bee  Jour,,  37  {1897),  No.  li,pp.  311, 212).— Th^  author 
complains  that  spraying  for  the  codling  moth  when  the  trees  are  in 
bloom  results  in  the  death  of  the  bees  that  visit  them.  A  case  in  New 
York  State  is  cited  where  200  colonies  were  thus  destroyed. 

Experiments  in  a  greenhouse  demonstrated  that  if  the  temi>eratare 
is  kept  at  50<=^  F.  from  the  time  the  moths  emerge  from  the  cocoons  they 
will  lay  their  eggs,  the  larvce  will  hatch  and  bore  Into  the  mature 
apples  and  finally  eat  their  way  out,  and  in  about  6  weeks  appear  as 
««lult  moths.  If  the  temperature  be  kept  at  70^  the  period  will  be 
shortened  by  about  a  week,  while  if  the  temperature  be  dropped  below 
60O  the  moths  will  not  emerge  from  the  cocoons.  From  this  it  is  con- 
cluded that,  especially  in  Utah,  spraying  should  not  be  done  when  the 
trees  are  in  bloom  but  later,  for  the  trees  will  and  do  bloom  at  a  tem- 
perature lower  than  60^,  and  they  are  usually  in  bloom  before  the  moth 
hatches.  In  parts  of  Wasatch  and  other  counties  no  codling  moths 
can  live  even  if  imported,  since  the  temperature  is  too  low.  The  experi- 
ment and  the  facts  stated  show  that  the  moth  does  not  necessarily  lay 
ill  the  blossom,  and  that  in  Utah  it  is  the  fruit  that  should  be  sprayed. 

The  brown  tail  moth,  C.  Yi.  Febnald  and  A.  H.  Kirklanb 
( }fm8(ichu8ett8  Hatch  Sta.  ISpeeial  Bxd.  July,  1897, pp.  15,  figs.  l,pU.  5).— 
The  discovery  of  this  new  insect  pest  in  Massachusetts  and  in  the 
United  States  is  briefly  related,  its  synonym  discussed,  and  the  adalt, 
larval,  and  pupal  stages  described.  It  was  first  brought  to  notice  May 
8,  1897,  by  a  report  that  the  gypsy  moth  was  doing  great  damage  at  a 
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place  in  Somerville,  Massacbusette.  Specimens  sent  to  the  station  were 
identified  as  the  well-known  brown  tail  motb  of  Europe. 

Kelatiye  to  its  importation  the  authors  state  that  upon  inquiry  of  the 
residents  in  the  infested  area^  embracing  the  greater  part  of  Somerville, 
a  large  part  of  Cambridge  and  Everett,  and  a  small  part  of  Medford,. 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  insect  had  been  there  for  5  years. 

The  food  plants  of  the  larvas  as  determined  for  America  are  as  follows : 

Basswood  [Tilia  aniericana)j  geranium  {Oeranium  sanguineum),  grape 
{Vitis  cordifolia),  Virginia  creeper  {Ampelopsis  quinqtiefolia)^  sugar 
maple  {Acer  8acch4irinum)y  white  maple  (A,  fl(v<ycarpum)y  sycamore 
maple  {A.  pseudo-platanns)^  red  clover  (THfoHum  praterMe),  wistaria 
(Wistaria  consequana)^  prune  (Prunug  domestka)^  clierry  [P.  avium) j 
wild  black  cherry  (P.  seroHna)^  peach  (P.  vulgarius)^  Spircea  thunbergii, 
raspberry  [Rabus  strigostis)^  blackberry  (R.  rillottftft)^  strawberry  (Fror 
garia  virgiana)^  rose  (Rosa  nitida),  crab  apple  (PijriiH  coronaria)^  P]frus 
yinnatifiday  pear  (Pyrus  communis),  apple  (P.  maltis),  quince  (Gydonia 
vulgaHus)y  Japanese  qaiuce  (G.japonica),  currant  (Ribes  rubrum),  goose- 
berry (R.  grossularia),  Weigela  rosea^  burdock  (Arctium  lappa)j  white 
ash  (Fraxinus  americana)^  plantain  {Plantago  major),  swamp  dock, 
(Rumex  veriicillatus)^  curled  dock  (R.  crispus), rhubarb  (Rheum  rhapon- 
tieum),  American  elm  ( JJlmus  americana),  black  walnut  (Juglans  nigra), 
weeping  willow  (Salix  babyUynica). 

The  majority  of  these  were  attacked  by  the  caterpillars  in  moving 
from  pear  orchards.  During  the  latter  half  of  May  the  caterpillars 
were  in  great  numbers  and  swarmed  from  defoliated  pear  trees  and 
crawled  along  the  ground,  walks,  and  fences  in  search  of  food.  Trees 
in  full  foliage  in  the  path  of  this  migrating  army  were  stripped  in  a 
few  days.  At  one  place  the  caterpillars  were  noticed  on  May  22, 
migrating  toward  and  ascending  a  large  cherry  tree  which  at  that  time 
was  covered  witli  dense  foliage.  Five  days  later  scarcely  a  green  leaf 
remained  on  the  tree,  and  even  the  half-grown  cherries  were  partly 
devoured.  In  a  badly  infested  orchard  the  noise  made  by  thonsands  of 
these  caterpillars  feeding  in  the  eveninp:  could  bo  i)lainly  he:ird. 
Swarming  from  such  pliices,  the  caterpillars  crawled  up  the  trees  along 
the  strei'ts  and  spread  over  the  walls  of  the  houses.  Numerous  com- 
plaints were  made  of  the  entianee  of  these  insects  into  the  houses,  and 
the  sweeping  and  washing  down  of  the  masses  of  caterpillars  from  the 
piazzas  and  walls  of  houses  along  Park  street  was  a  daily  occurrence. 

"One  of  the  most  annojing  features  of  this  caterpillar  invasion  was  the  painful 
irritation  or  nettling  caused  by  the  insect  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
The  hairs  of  the  caterpillar  are  brittle  and  easily  become  detached,  and  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  skin,  produce  a  most  intense  irritation.  From  this  cause 
many  persons  have  suffered  so  severely  as  to  require  the  aid  of  a  physician.  The 
iDTasion  of  houses  by  these  insects  was  a  common  occurrence,  and  not  infrequently 
they  made  their  way  into  the  sleeping:  apartments." 

The  habit  of  the  larvsB  of  eating  the  entire  leaf  except  the  midrib, 
their  gregarious  inclinations,  the  manner  of  making  the  web,  etc.,  are 
noted  and  the  subject  of  natural  enemies  and  remedies  discussed.    The 
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English  sparrow  and  the  Baltimore  oriole  have  been  observed  attach*  i 
ing  the  larvae,  bat  neither  seem  to  prefer  them  to  other  caterpillars.  No  j 
parasitic  insects  are  noted.  Removal  of  the  egg  masses,  treatment  ! 
with  kerosense  emulsion,  Paris  greeu,  and  arsenate  of  lead  are  reoom*  j 
•mended. 

Relative  to  laws,  the  example  of  France  enacting  them  as  early  as 
1734  against  this  particular  insect  is  mentioned.  The  text  of  the  act 
of  the  Massachasetts  Legislature  directed  against  the  insect  at  its  last 
session  is  given  in  full. 

The  fruit  maggot  fly,  W.  W.  Fboggatt  {Agr.  Gaa,  New  South  WdUi, 
8  {1897)y  No.  6^  pp.  410^14^  figs.  5).— Under  the  name  Tephritis  tyrm 
the  aathor  describes  what  is  believed  to  be  a  new  species.  It  is  a 
<lifterent  insect  from  the  fruit  fly,  Halterophora  capitata^  reported  from 
Western  Australia,  the  Azores,  Bermudas,^  and  Malta,^  and  described 
originally  by  Wiedman  in  1886  as  Tephriti^  eapitata.  It  is  larger  and 
of  a  lighter  color  as  well  as  difterent  in  markings.  The  pest  proniises 
to  become  one  of  the  most  serious  with  which  fruit  growers  in  New 
Sonth  Wales  have  to  deal. 

The  eggs  of  the  insect  are  deposited  beneath  the  skin  of  the  froit 
about  the  time  it  is  beginning  to  color.  The  larva  gnaws  irregular 
passages  toward  the  centre  and,  in  the  case  of  apples,  quinces,  and 
other  core  fruits,  soon  reduces  the  portion  surrounding  the  core  to  » 
rotten  mass.  In  oranges  the  first  evidence  of  disease  appears  in  dark 
spots  where  the  fly's  ovipositor  has  pierced  the  skin.  The  quarter- 
grown  maggots  are  semi  transparent,  anteriorly  slender,  thickenin;: 
posteriorly,  sharply  rounded  terminally,  have  two  curious  black  oral 
hooks,  and  a  pair  of  cephalic  spiracles  which  are  tinged  with  yellow. 
They  live  in  the  fruit  until  it  is  perfectly  putrid.  The  full  grown  doll 
yellow  larva)  (about  ^  in.  in  length)  emerge  and  pupale  just  below  the 
surfiice  of  the  ground.  The  female  fly  is  somewhat  larger  than  the 
male  and  is  provided  with  a  needle  like  ovii>ositor.  The  head  is  broad, 
the  eyes  large  and  browu,  the  antennse  yellow  with  the  third  joint  loog. 
The  thorax  is  stout  and  of  a  dull  ydlowish  brown  with  a  bright  yellow 
lateral  patch  and  a  dorsal  one  over  the  scutellum.  The  abdomen  is 
dark  reddish- brown  with  a  distinct  dorsal  transverse  yellow  }>oiDt  in 
its  anterior  half. 

The  insect  has  been  well  known  in  Queensland  since  1878,  when 
specimens  attacking  oranges  were  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew. 
In  1888  it  was  found  attacking  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  Toowomba  by 
H.  Tryon.  As  yet  the  southern  part  of  this  colony  and  Victoria  is  fi^ee 
from  the  pest,  but  it  is  thought  unless  stringent  Governmental  meas- 
ures are  taken  it  will  spread  everywhere. 

In  a  note  by  Dr.  Cobb  on  the  fly  or  so-called  ^'  Queensland  iroit 
fly  "  accompanying  this  paper,  it  is  pointed  out  that  spraying  is  use- 

>  Insect  Life,  3  (1890),  pp.  5-8.    It  is  here  described  under  the  name  of  Ceraiiiit  cap-        \ 
itata  Wiedm. 
«Gard.  Chron.  (1890),  p.  655. 
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less;  that  the  best  remedial  inea»nre»  are  destroying  the  infested  fruit, 
stirring  up  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  or  drenching  it  with  kerosene 
to  kill  the  larvae  and  pnpse,  covering  the  trees  just  before  fruit  rip<Mi- 
irig  with  fine  netting,  decoying  the  flies  fiom  fruit  trees  by  exposing 
sniiill  quantities  of  fruit,  and  Governmental  repressive  measures. 

Report  of  the  entomologiBt,  M.  B.  Beokwith  {Delaware  Sfa. 
Rpt  J89a^  pp.  112-131). — The  author  speaks  very  briefly  of  the  injuries 
done  during  the  year  by  the  fruit  bark  beetle  (Scolytus  rugulosm), 
catalpa  8X)hinx  moth  (Sphinx  catalpa)^  imported  currant  worm  (Nematus 
fentrieo8ii^)j  chestnut  weevil  {Balaninus  carytrypen)^  cockroaches  {Peri- 
planeta  pennsylvanica  and  Blatta  germanica)^  imbricated  snout  beetle 
(Epicarus  hnbricatus)^  and  the  San  Jos6  scale.  An  application  of 
arsenate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  1  oz.  to  5  gal.  of  water  was  made  as  a 
remedy  against  the  larvae  of  the  catalpa  sphinx  moth,  but  it  was  found 
to  iujnre  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  worms.  A  solution  of  one-half  the 
strength  employed,  it  is  thought,  would,  have  accomplished  the  object 
without  injuring  the  foliage.  A  preparation  known  as  Insectoline 
was  employed  successfully  against  cockroaches. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  author's  time  during  the  year  was 
taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  San  Jos6  scale.  Some  115  orchards, 
inclnding  a  number  of  nurseries,  were  >  isited,  and  an  endeavor  made 
to  trace  the  history  of  the  scale  in  the  State.  As  a  result  it  was  found 
that  the  scale  was  first  introduced  into  the  State  at  2  widely  separated 
places  on  crab  apple  and  plum  trees  purchased  from  the  Pomona  nurs- 
eries in  1891;  and  that  since  that  time  infested  trees  have  continued 
to  be  brought  in  from  this  and  the  Lovett  nurseries,  so  that  now  there 
are  13  dLfiferent  infected  localities  in  the  State. 

The  remedies  used  at  the  various  places  found  to  be  infected  were 
kerosene  emulsion,  the  application  of  sludgite  with  a  brush,  whale  oil 
soap,  the  winter  resin  wash,  and  in  one  case  burning  the  infected  trees. 
The  successful  remedies  are  said  to  be  (1)  the  application  of  a  hot  mix- 
ture of  whale-oil  soap  and  water,  in  which  there  was  not  less  than  2^  lbs. 
of  soap  to  each  gallon  of  water;  (2)  the  winter  resin  wash,  composed  of 
120  lbs.  of  resin,  30  lbs.  of  caustic  soda,  15  lbs.  of  fish  oil,  and  sufficient 
water  to  make  100  gals.;  and  (3)  hydrocyanic* acid  gas. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  status  of  the  San  Jose 
scale  in  the  United  States,  in  which  the  author  goes  briefly  over  the 
history  of  the  insect;  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  for  destroying  the  San  Jos^ 
scale;  and  notes  on  the  treatment  of  the  San  Jos6  scale,  concluding 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  to  attempt  to  treat  scale- 
infested  trees  when  covered  ijiith  foliage,  but  that  as  soon  as  the  foli- 
age has  fallen  a  thorough  treatment  with  a  hot  solution  of  whale  oil 
soap  and  water  is  advisable. 

Life  history  of  Sesia  stelidiformis,  F.  Tomola  ( Verhandl.  k.  k,  zool, 
hot.  Gesell.  Wienj47 {1897)j  No.  6^pp.4J20--4J2J2).^From  the  author's  studies 
at  Buda  Pesth  it  appears  that  Euphorbia  epitliyinoides  forms  the  food 
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plant  of  the  larvje  of  this  innect.  They  o<*cur  on  it,  however,  nnly  in 
Bunny  places.  Larvae  taken  in  April  produced  the  mature  moth  from 
about  May  20  to  the  middle  of  June.  On  May  29  a  pair  were  found  copu- 
lating and  so  remained  until  the  next  day.  On  that  and  the  follow- 
ing days  the  female  laid  its  eggs  rather  high  up  on  the  stalk  of  the  food 
plant,  both  isolated  and  in  small  groups,  of  which  the  largest  numbered 
20  eggs.  Some  four  days  after  copulation  the  male  died.  The  egg  is 
of  a  flattened  oyal  shape  and  measures  in  its  chief  dimensions  0.35  by  . 
0.3  mm.  On  its  flattened  side  it  has  a  small  impression.  The  upper  end 
has  a  small  furrow  and  the  opi>osite  end  is  rounded.  Under  the  lens 
its  surface  appears  covered  with  deep  impressions,  the  edges  of  which 
have  a  golden  glitter  in  the  sunshine.  It  is  described  as  a  whole  as 
having  a  somewhat  biscuit  form.  The  yellow  larvae  gnaw  their  way 
out  through  the  upper  end  of  the  egg  and  crawl  down  along  the  stalk 
of  the  plant  to  find  a  place  Tiear  the  root  crown  in  which  to  bore.  A 
favorable  spot  is  not,  however,  always  found,  and  it  appears  probable 
that,  like  8.  impiformis,  they  will  occasionally  enter  the  stalk  some 
distance  above  the  ground.  By  June  14  the  larvae,  in  the  author's 
experiment,  had  all  disappeared.  Among  the  moths  collected  interme- 
diate forms  were  common :  8.  stelidiformis  and  8.  s,  ieteropusy  8  . 

A  new  tobacco  pest,  G.  McCarthy  {N'orth  Carolina  Sta.  BuL  141, 
pp.  2,  figs.  2). — The  moth,  Oelechia  picipeliSj  which  is  found  native  in 
North  Carolina  feeding  upon  the  perennial  solonaceous  weed,  Solannm 
carolinense^  has  been  found  doing  considerable  damage  to  tobacco. 
Although  the  insect  probably  inhabited  it«  present  range  of  nearly  the 
entire  tobacco-growing  area  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  the 
discovery  of  America,  it  was  first  noted  as  attacking  tobacco  in  1896. 
Thus  far  the  damage  noted  is  serious  only  in  three  townshix>s  of  one 
county  in  North  Carolina  and  in  a  district  in  Florida.  A  popular 
description  of  the  insect  is  given  and  of  its  life  history  and  mode  of 
attack,  which  is  that  of  a  leaf  miner.  The  only  applicable  remedy 
at  present  seems  tx)  be  clean  cultivation,  with  frequent  stirring  of  the 
soil  close  to  the  plants  to  destroy  the  dormant  pupae.  By  closely 
watching  the  leaves  tlie  caterpillars  may  be  destroyed  with  the  fingers 
as  soon  as  the  leaf  blotches  caused  by  them  appear. 

An  invasion  of  Cochylis  and  of  (Enophtira  and  the  means  of 
defense,  L.  Degrully  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vitj  li  (1897),  No.  26j  pp.  759- 
761). — Large  numbers  of  Cochylis  roserana  are  noted  as  having  invaded 
the  vineyards  of  Maiue-et-Loire,  Gironde,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Haute- 
Garonne,  Aude,  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  Gard,  Var,  Rhone,  Slkine-et-Loire, 
etc.  The  damages  are  said  to  have  been  very  considerable.  The  use  of 
pyrethrum  mixtures  is  being  discarded  on  account  of  the  expense  of  the 
pyrethrum  powder,  essence  of  terebenthin  being  substituted  for  itaccord- 
ingtothefoUowingformula:  Water,  100 liters;  black  soap, 3  kg.;  essence 
of  terebenthin,  2  liters.  In  making  up  this  mixture  the  soap  is  first 
dissolved  in  the  water  and  then  the  terebenthin  added,  the  mixture  Wing 
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agitated  the  while.  The  amount  of  terebenthin  used  is  an  important 
matter.  If  less  than  2  per  cent  be  used,  it  will  be  ineffective;  if  too 
much  is  used  it  will  injure  the  grapes.  Numerous  complaints  against 
the  "pyrale"  {(Enophtira  pilleriana)  are  also  noted.  The  best  method 
of  destroying  both  these  insects  is  thought  to  be  by  means  of  liot  water. 
The  destruction  of  the  "Sadva,"  F.  W.  Dafebt  and  L.  Eiyinus 
(Belat.In8t.  Agnnu  Sao.  Pavlo  [Brazil],  7^ {1896) j  pp.  SSl-Se? ^  figs.  12, 
tables  2). — ^The  means  of  destroying  the  ant  Atta  sextensj  which  is  a 
very  serious  pest  in  Brazil,  are  somewhat  exhaustively  considered.  Its 
habits  and  its  intelligence  render  it  a  difficult  insect  to  combat. 
Its  mines  extend  to  considerable  depths  and  over  an  area  as  much  as 
100  meters  broad,  while  the  individuals  number  into  the  millions.  The 
various  methods  of  combating  the  insect  are  brought  together  and 
classified  as  (1)  those  in  which  poisonous  gases,  sulphurous  fumes,  etc., 
are  used;  (2)  destroying  by  the  explosion  of  gases  (bisulphid  of  carbon 
or  benzine  vapor);  (3)  burning  out  with  illuminating  gases;  (4)  smok- 
ing out;  and  (5)  met^hauical  measures.  Various  pieces  of  apparatus 
to  be  used  in  the  work  are  figured.  The  most  noteworthy  facts  regard- 
ing the  insect  are: 

(1)  The  ants'  resistance  to  destruction  by  poisons  is  remarkable. 
They  will  withstand  a  2i-hour  exposure  in  vacuum  and  will  live  for  a 
day  while  under  pressure. 

(2)  They  are  readily  destroyed  by  explosions,  if  in  contact  with  the 
exploding  medium.    They  can  not  withstand  a  temperature  above  50°  C. 

(3)  The  most  practical  means  of  destroying  them  is  by  burning  out 
the  nests  by  using  carbon  bisulphid  which,  after  it  has  saturated  the 
nest,  is  to  be  exploded;  by  the  use  of  burning  sulphur  and  vapors  of 
arsenic. 

(4)  The  nests  must  be  attacked  on  all  sides. 

The  destruction  of  small  insectivorous  birds  should  be  avoided.  The 
tables  given  bring  out  the  chnnges  that  colonies  studied  underwent  as 
well  as  the  applicability  of  the  various  destructive  measures. 

The  destmctioii  of  insects  injurious  to  the  vine,  P.  Ooste- 
Flobet  {Prog.  Agr.  ei  Vit,  28  {1897),  Nos.  29,  pp.  64-72;  30,  pp.  94-102; 
32^  pp.  15U161;  33,  pp.  178-181,  figs.  ^^).— This  essay  treats  the  subject 
according  to  the  4  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  of  the  well-known  reme- 
dies are  noted.  The  common  French  remedy  (hot  water)  against  the 
larva;  of  the  "pyrale"  {(EnopMira pilleriana)  is  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  a  heating  apparatus  mounted  on  wheels  is  figured.  The  expense 
of  this  remedy  is  computed  at  63.5  francs  per  hectare  (about  $4.12  per 
acre).  With  this  is  compared  the  sulphur-fume  method  or  "  clochage'^ 
which  costs  from  33.3  francs  to  40.8  francs  per  hectare  (about  $2.56 
to  $3.14  per  acre),  according  as  slow  matches  or  ordinary  sulphur  is 
used.  Where  slow  matches  are  used,  36  kg.  per  acre  are  necessary, 
as  contrasted  with  44  kg.  when  ordinary  sulphur  is  used.  Other 
methods  noted  are    the  use  of  acid  sprays,  carbon   bisulphid,  an 
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emulsion  of  carbon  bisulphid,  lime  water,  and  carbonate  of  soda; 
pyrethrum-soap  solutions,  a  mixtare  of  15  per  cent  pyretlirnni  and  85 
per  cent  salphosteatite,  and  another  of  50  kg.  of  quicklime,  50  of  sul- 
phur, and  3  of  pyrethrum  used  as  a  i)owder.  The  insects  specially  noted 
are  the  **pyrale"  {(Enophtira  pilleriana)^  "lethre"  (Anomala  rtfi«), 
"attelabe'^  {Rhinchites  conicus),  "hanneton''  (Melolontha  vulgarit)^  the 
"  cousi-cousi "  or  "  Porte-selle  de  B^^ziers"  (Ephippigera  bitteriensis)^  the 
''  cochylis "  {E.  roserana)^  **  erinose "  (Phyt^ptus  viti^)^  " esciirgot "  (Hei'u 
pomatia)j  ^^altise  de  la  vigne"  (Altiea  oferocea),  and  the  ^^eerivaiii^ 
(Eumolptts  vitis). 

Calcium  carbid  as  a  phyllozoracide,  E.  Ohuabd  {Ghran.  Agr, 
Canton  Vaudy  10  (1897)y  No.  10^  pp.  275-279).— It  is  here  noted  that  the 
gas  evolved  by  this  substance  upon  the  applicaiiou  of  water  or  in  the 
presence  of  moisture  has  been  used  in  several  places  as  an  insectieiilor 
notably  against  the  white  grubs.  Experiments  are  noted  in  which  50  gm. 
of  the  carbid  was  placed  in  pots  containing  worms  and  somewhat 
successful  results  obtained.  In  such  pots  the  plants  i;rere  vigoroas 
and  green,  while  in  control  experiments  they  had  a  miserable  appear- 
ance. It  is  also  noted  that  Dupertius  employed  tho  substance  against 
the  phylloxera;  that  the  author  buried  100  gm.  near  the  base  of  the 
vines  in  the  vineyard  with  good  results.  In  Dupertius^s  experiment 
102  plants  were  treated,  but  inasmuch  as  on  34  stocks  no  phylloxera 
were  found,  the  results  are  not  of  the  highest  value.  The  author  notes 
that  the  gas  emitted  by  the  carbid  is  impure;  that  100  parts  of  the 
carbid  give  besides  acetylene  from  0.24  to  0.4  parts  of  ammonia;  from 
0.7  to  0.9  parts  sulphureted  hydrogen ;  and  from  0.018  to  0.033  phos- 
phureted  hydrogen.  To  these  is  due  the  odor  and  the  toxic  qualities 
of  the  acetylene. 

Notes  on  the  properties  and  the  emplojnnent  as  an  insecti- 
cide of  calcium  phospho-carbid,  E.  Ohuabd  {Ghron.  Agr.  Canton 
Vaud,  10  {1897\  No.  16,  pp.  427-436).— Thi%  compound,  we  are  told,  is 
made  like  the  ordinary  calcium  carbid,  but  with  the  addition  of  calcium 
phosphate.  In  appearance  it  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  carbid,  compact, 
hard,  of  a  dark-gray  color,  deliquesces  rapidly,  leaving  a  light- gray  or 
yellowish-white  powder.  The  essential  difference  between  calcium 
carbid  and  the  new  compound  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  gas  liberated 
While  the  former  in  the  air  emits  but  a  faint  alaceous  odor  of  impure 
acetylene,  the  phospho-carbid  emits  a  strong,  disagreeable  odor  of  phos^ 
phureted  hydrogen.  If  water  is  added  to  it  in  sufficient  amount,  gas 
is  given  off  so  rapidly  that  it  spontaneously  ignites,  but  this  does  not 
happen  when  the  compound  decomposes  slowly.  Hence  in  the  dry  or 
humid  temperature  of  ordinary  weather  it  may  be  managed  without 
danger.  Experiments  with  the  carbid  are  noted  and  shown  to  be 
somewhat  unsatisfactory.  But  with  the  phospho-carbid  there  is  a 
larger  amount  of  gas  given  off  with  the  acetylene,  and  when  placed  in 
the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  vine  it  is  given  off  with  sufficient  slow- 
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0668  to  act  as  an  insecticide  before  it  is  oxidized  by  the  poil.  The 
amomit  of  phosphnreted  hydrogen  discharged  varies  from  11  to  98 
per  cent.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  in  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of 
water  and  ignites  spontaneously.  As  an  insecticide  the  gas  is  thought 
better  than  bisulphid  of  carbon.  Experiments  are  noted  in  which 
phosphid  of  calcium  was  employed  alone,  and  the  conclasion  is  drawn 
tbat  this  is  not  sufficiently  effective  and  is  moreover  too  costly.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  noted  that  phosphocarbid  has  been  used  in  various  amounts 
and  shown  to  be  effective  when  used  at  the  rate  of  100  gm.  to  a  plant, 
and  further,  that  200  gm.  to  a  plant  does  not  injure  the  latter. 

Report  of  the  professor  of  biology  and  geology,  J.  H.  Vanton  {Ontario.  Agr,  Col, 
oMd  Expt.  Farm  RpU  1896,  pp,  5-20 y  figs,  5).— The  character  of  the  work  in  the  laho- 
ntory  is  described,  as  well  as  the  general  and  practical  work  of  the  author.  Bor- 
deanzmixture  was  tried  as  an  insecticide  with  good  results.  A  list  of  insects  identitied 
is  given,  and  the  pear  tree  slag  {Eriocampa  eerasijf  nematodes,  spring  cankerworm 
{Paleacrita  vematay,  red  legged  grasshopper  (Melanopln8femur-ruhrum),t\iaaock  moth 
{Orgyia  lenoostigma),  and  the  remedies  against  them  noted. 

The  morphology  and  clasBlfication  of  the  Panropoda,  with  notes  on  the 
morphology  of  Diplopoda,  F.  C.  Kenyon  (Tufts  College  Studies,  5  (1895),  No,  4,  pp. 
7s -146,  pis.  4,  figs,  2;  ahs,  in  Zool.  Jakresber.,  1896,  Arthropoda,  p.  45). 

A  glossary  of  entomology,  L.  FAiLLA-TKDAiiDi  (Bol.  Natnralista,  17  (1S97),  No. 
6,  pp.  76,  77). — A  continaed  article  that  may  be  of  uae  to  readers  of  Italian  entomo- 
logical literatnre. 

Systematic  and  synon3rmical  catalogue  of  the  Hymenoptera  thus  far 
described:  vjjul  Sphegidae,  C.  W.  ds  Dalla  Torre  (Catalogue  Hymenopiorum 
kneusqiie  deseriptorum  systematicus  et  synonymicus.  VIII.  Fossorus  ( Sphegida:).  Leipsic: 
Engelmann,  1897,  pp.  749;  ahs.  in  Zool.  Cenibl.,  4  (1897),  No.  17,  pp.  494,  495),— This 
takes  in  the  group  of  digging  wasps  in  its  widest  sense,  i.  e,,  the  3  families  Heter- 
ogyne,  Pompilida),  and  Spbegidse,  with  over  9,000  species.  The  author  recognizcH  <> 
families  among  them,  viz,  Mutillidse,  Thynnidse,  Scoliidse,  Sapygidte,  Pompilida^, 
Crahronidse. 

A  preliminary  classification  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Acronycta  of  tem- 
perate North  America,  J.  B.  Smith  (Ent.  News,  8  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  146-153). 

Researches  on  the  morphology  of  Bimondsia  paradoza,  and  some  other  nema- 
todes parasitic  in  Sus  scrofa,  O.  P.  Piana  (Atti  Soc.  Ital.  Sci.  Nat.,  1897,  Jan.;  abs. 
«  Centhl.  Bakl,  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  SI  (1897),  No.  S^,  £S,  p.  887). 

Contributions  from  the  New  Mexico  biological  station:  V.  8ome  new 
Hymenoptera  from  the  Mesilla  Valley,  New  Mexico,  T.  D.  A.  CocKRRELL(Jnfi. 
Mag.  Nat.  His.,  6.  ser.,  19  (1897),  No.  US,  pp.  S94-403).—Centris  ca-salpinicB  n.  sp.,  C. 
etaalpiniterhodopus  n.  var.,  C.  hoffmanseggicB  n.  sp.,  Perdiia  erigei-onis  n.  sp.,  Podalirius 
ktquerellcd  n.  sp.,  Alcidamea  hiscutello}  n.  sp.,  Chrysis  bigelovio'.  u.  sp.,  Ammoplanus 
salids  n.  sp.,  Spiloehalcis  mesilliE  n.  sp. 

Antennal  structure  of  certain  Diplosids,  E.  P.  Felt  (Psyche,  8  (1897),  No,  S49, 
pp.  S-S,  pi,  1), — Notes  peculiar  arched  filaments  arising  from  the  bases  of  the  termi- 
nal and  penaltimate  segments  of  the  antenna;  of  the  male  IHplosis  pyrivora. 

The  evolution  of  the  coalomic  gregarines  of  the  house  cricket,  L.  Cuenot 
(Compt.  Rend,  Acad.  Sci.  ParU,  125  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  52-54). 

Life  history  of  Euchastes  eglenensis  and  comparison  with  Collarls,  H.  G.  Dyab 
(Psyeke,  8  (1897),  No.  25S,  p.  70). 

On  the  biology  of  Camarota  flavitarsis,  P.  Marchal  (Ent.  Monthly  Mag.,  2.  ser., 
SS  (1897),  No.  86,  pp.  SO,  SI). 

On  Phimophoms  spissicomis,  A.  Handlirsch  ( Verhandl.  h.  h.  zool.  hot,  Oesell. 
IWes.  47  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  408-410,  figs,  j^).— This  hemipteron  is  described  and 
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thought  of  safflcient  importauoe  to  ho  the  representative  of  a  new  famUy  heariBg 
the  name  of  Phimophoridffi,  characterized  thus:  Head  long,  cyllndiica],  crown 
between  the  antennae  not  prominent.  Prohoscis  strong,  embedded  in  a  deep  fuiiov, 
3Jointed,  with  a  hook-like  terminal  joiot.  Antonnie  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  head, 
4-jointed,  strong;  the  third  joint  most,  the  fourth  least  developed.  Ocellaiy 
noticeable.  Eyes  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  the  head.  Body  not  much  depreoed. 
Prothorax  nearly  trapeziform,  scutellum  triangular,  free.  Breast  flat,  the  eoxal 
grooves  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  pr ostern  nm .  Legs  long  and  strong,  the  anterior  odm 
not  modified  for  raptorial  purposes.  Tarsi  2-jointed,  anterior  wings  with  well- 
developed  clavus;  chorium  and  membrane  not  separated.  Posterior  wings  with 
hamus.  Abdomen  strongly  rounded  below,  above  somewhat  concave.  The  7  ven- 
tral (genital)  segments  of  the  female  externally  as  in  Phymatidie.  Habitat  aimilsr 
to  Oxythyreus  (PhymatidsB)  or  Spathocera  (Coreidse). 

Some  anta  and  myrmecophilus  insects  from  Toronto,  6.  B.  King  (ConadiiM 
£nt,,  29  (1897),  No.  5,  pp.  100-104). 

Note  on  Bruchus  flavimanus,  P.  Trrtrin  (VApicultew,  41  {1897),  No.  S,pp.  79,S0). 

The  value  of  perozid  of  hydrogen  in  the  preparation  of  entire  insects,  C.  £. 
Hai^aman  {Amer.  Monthly  Micros.  Jour.,  «.  ser.,  18  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  7-^).— For 
bleaching  dark  microscopic  objects. 

On  mounting  minute  insects,  particularly  micro-lepidoptera,  C.  F.  Baku 
(Psyche,  8  (1897),  No.  S5S,  pp.  63,  64). 

The  direct  photographic  enlargement  of  entomological  specimens,  T.  A.  G. 
Strickland  (Ent.  Monthly  Mag.,  2.  ser.,  SS  (1897),  No.  88,  pp.  84-86,  fig.  1). 

Aphids  and  coccids  associatijig  with  ants,  O.  B.  King  (Ent.  News,  8  (1897),  3«. 
6,  pp.  1S5-1S9). 

Diagnosis  of  two  new  French  species  of  Ptinus  (Bruohus),  £.  A.  ]>e  Perbix 
(Bui.  Soo.  Ent.  France,  1897,  No.  7,  pp.  131, 138).— Ptinus  pubens  and  P.  suprrhu. 

Noith  American  Apterygogenea,  H.  Sch5tt  (Proc.  California  Acad.  5ci,,f.»«r., 
6  (1897),  pp.  169-196,  pis.  3). — Fourteen  new  species  are  described  belonging  to  the 
genera  Sminthurns,  Tomocerus,  Lepidocyrtus,  Cremastocephalus,  Entomobrya,  Tem- 
pletonia,  Machilis,  and  Lepisma. 

Revision  of  the  TruzalinaB  of  North  America,  J.  McNeil  (Proo.  Davenport  Aeai. 
Set.,  6  (1897),  pp.  179-rr4). 

The  structure  of  the  nest  of  Osmia  bicolor,  H.  Friese  (Ent.  Naohr.,  S3  (1897), 
No.  8,  pp.  113-116,  fig.  ^).— Builds  its  nest  in  April  and  May  in  snail  shells  of  pine 
needles,  and  constructs  so  far  as  observed  3  cells.  The  nectar  for  its  brood  ii 
obtained  from  Erica,  Viola,  and  Lotus,  the  pollen  from  Crocus  and  Potentilla.  The 
insect  can  scarcely  be  said  to  form  a  colony.  As  a  rule  the  nests  containing  mostly 
fi'Uiales  have  one  male  in  the  outermost  cell.  The  parasite  noted  was  Ckrpu 
tiimaculata. 

Notes  on  predaceous  Heteroptera,  with  tXhler's  description  of  two  speciaa 
A.  H.  KiRKLAND  (Canadian  Ent.,  29X1897),  No.  5,  pp.  115-118). 

How  to  winter  bees  in  cenUal  Illinois,  C.  P.  Dadant  ( J»w.  Bee  Jour.,  37  (1857), 
No.  39,  pp.  610,  611).— For  the  latitude  of  central  Illinois  wintering  out  of  doors  with 
a  shelter  of  forest  leaves  packed  around  3  sides  of  the  hive,  held  in  place  by » 
sort  of  lattice  work  of  lath  and  twine.  The  front  or  south  side  of  the  hive  is  left 
uncovered.    A  little  farther  north  cellar  wint-ering  would  be  best. 

How  far  do  bees  travel  for  honey?  C.  P.  Dad  ant  (Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  37  (1897), 
No.  38,  p.  555).— The  author  says,  "  Whatever  other  people's  bees  may  do,  ouis  will 
not  thrive  on  a  honey-crop  source  located  2  miles  or  more  from  them.'' 

Renewing  queens,  Bellot  (IJApiculteur,  41  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  144-147). 

The  thirst  of  bees,  C.  Dadakt  (i2«\  Intnmat.  Apiculture^  19(1897),  No.  t,  pp.  fS-tS).— 
From  his  experience  in  receiving  bees  and  queens  from  a  long  distance  the  author 
ccmcludes  that  bees  do  not  require  water  in  shipping.  Bees  and  queens  that  had 
been  supplied  with  water  either  in  comb  cells  or  sprayed  over  the  comb  arrived 
dead,  while  those  that  had  been  supplied  with  honey  simply  arrived  in  good  condi- 
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tion.  There  is  Bufficient  moistare  arisiug  from  the  respiration  of  the  bees  to  aid  them 
ID  liqnefying  the  caDdied  honey  supplied  them. 

The  prevention  of  swarming,  W.  P.  Fatlor  (Amer,  Bee  Jour,,  S7  {1897),  No,Uf 
fp,S70yS71). — It  is  claimed  that  simply  raising  the  hive  about  a  half  inch  so  as  to 
allow  the  cold  air  to  enter  the  brood  chamber  more  freely  is  a  sure  cure.  It  is 
explained  that  it  is  the  author's  belief  that  the  cause  of  swarming  is  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  some  apartment  of  the  queen's  chamber. 

The  bees  of  Bnrope  (Apidae  europseae)  aocording  to  their  genera,  epeoies, 
and  vaxletiefi,  etc.:  HI.  Genus  Podalixius  {Berlin:  B,  Friedl&ndm-  4-  Sohn,  1897. 
pp.  S16,  Jigs.  61;  abs,  in  Zool.  Centhl.y  4  {1897),  No.  15,  pp.  6S1,  6S2). 

The  bees  of  Borneo  and  the  East,  G.  D.  Hayilakd  {Amei\  Bee  Jour.,  S7  {1897), 
Ne,SS,pp.  501,502). — Notes  on  Apie  fiorea,  A.  dor$ata,  A.  indica,  and  A.  flava. 

Bees  hanging  out— new  drawn  foundation,  £.  R.  Root  {Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  S7 
{18S7),  No.  31,  pp.  484,  485). 

Factora  iofluencing  the  cause  of  swarming,  L.  A.  Aspinwall  {Amer.  Bee  Jour., 
37  {1897),  No.  33,  p.  517). 

What  shall  we  plant  for  honey?  L.  R.  Lighton  {Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  37  {1897),  No. 
it,  pp.  341,342). — The  following  are  recommended :  Apple,  apricot,  almond,  banana, 
blackberry,  cherry,  cranberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  grape,  Junebejrry  or  service 
berry,  nectarine,  medlar,  orange,  peach,  pear,  plnm,  persimmon,  quince,  raspberry, 
sod  strawberry. 

Sweet  clover  for  honey  and  forage,  J.  S.  Slbeth  {Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  37  {1897), 
No.  29,  p,  451).— Over  1,500  lbs.  of  honey  from  22  colonies. 

Has  temperature  an  influence  on  foul  brood?  £.  Bkrtrand  {Rev.  Jntemat.  Apt- 
eultnre,  19  {1897),  No.  7,  pp.  125-127). — The  author  takcH  exceptions  to  the  statementn 
made  by  £.  Regnier,  of  Bonfarik,  that  hives  transported  from  France  to  Algiers  are 
never  seized  with  foul  brood,  while  those  transported  in  the  opposite  direction  are 
attacked.  Benrand  states  that  decaying  brood  does  not  give  rise  to  the  disease  and 
in  support  of  his  assertion  quotes  Dadant  ns  saying  that  ho  has  not  met  with  the 
disease  in  Illinois  where,  following:  Regnier's  argument,  one  might  expect  it.  Fur- 
ther, a  case  is  cited  where  foul  brood  was  introduced  from  Austria  into  Palestine — 
a  country  equally  as  warm' and  dry  as  Algiers. 

Description  of  the  bot  fly  of  the  cotton-tail  rabbit  in  New  Mexico,  C.  H.  Ti 
T0WH8RKD  {Psyche,  8  {1897),  No.  249,  pp.  8, 9).—Cuterebra  lepuscuU  n.  sp. 

Some  oonunou  injurious  plant  lice  with  suggestions  for  their  destructioxi,  W. 
6.  Johnson  {Maryland  Sid.  Bnl.  48,  pp.  89-101,  figs.  ^).— The  subject  is  introduced  by 
stating  that  very  considerable  losses  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  State 
from  the  ravages  of  the  melon  plant  louse  during  the  pastseason.  One  person  stated 
that  he  bad  lost  over  $1,000  worth  of  cantaloupes  during  the  pa«t  summer,  and  esti- 
mates made  by  the  author  that  a  district  comprised  within  a  radius  of  2|  miles  from 
£dwio  suffered  a  loss  of  from  $5,000  to  $6,000.  In  another  district  the  loss  is  com- 
potedat  $10,000  and  for  the  whole  county  of  Somerset  at  $25,000  and  for  the  whole 
State  at  over  $100,000.  A  general  statement  of  the  characters  of  plant  lice  in  general 
is  given  and  then  the  melon  plant  lonse  {Aphis  gossypii),  the  cabbage  louse  {Aphis 
^fassiea),  the  black  peach  louse  {Aphis  persicat-nijer) ,  and  the  cherry  louse  {Myeus 
ctrati)  are  discussed  more  or  less  in  detail  and  the  proper  preventive  and  remedial 
measures  noted,  as  also  natural  enemies.  Relative  to  the  melon  plant  louse,  which 
ii  diKcnssed  in  greatest  detail,  the  importance  of  beginning  early  is  insisted  upon  and 
of  keeping  fields,  fence  comers,  and  roadways  perfectly  clean  as  well  as  of  coopera- 
tion among  neighbors  in  the  work  of  destroying  the  pest.  The  work  should  be  begun 
in  autumn  by  raking  up  and  burning  all  the  old  vines  as  soon  as  the  melons  have 
been  gathered.  This  should  be  followed  by  burning  the  weeds  in  fence  comers  and 
along  the  roadsides,  and  by  plowing  weedy  fields. 

In  the  spring  the  young  plants  should  be  sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion  as  soon 
v  the  insects  appear.    The  apparatus  for  this  work  is  noted. 
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Similar  remediea  are  recommended  for  the  black  peach  louse,  the  kerosene  emnlsion 
used  being  diluted  10  or  12  times  with  water  or  1  lb.  whale-oil  soap  and  6  gaL  water 
used. 

Animal  enemies  of  the  field,  orchard,  and  Tineyard,  Fbank  and  SoRAUBR(Jrft. 
dent  landfo.  Gesell.j  No,  26,  Jahresber,  Sonderausack,  Pftanzen$chutZf  1896, pp.  IS-te).— 
Among  the  large  number  of  animals  enumerated  as  injurious  during  1896  are  included 
Julus  t^srreetris  as  injuring  grains,  myriapoda  as  damaging  beets,  and  LibelMa  quad- 
rimaculaia  as  injuring  grains.  The  last  were  injurious  through  large  numbers  rest- 
ing on  the  plants. 

Notes  on  the  longioom  genus  Qlenea,  with  desoriptions  of  new  speciea,  C. 
J.  Gahax  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  HUi.,  6.  »cr.,  19  {1897),  No.  US,  pp.  47S^94).—Vm 
structure  of  the  tarsal  claw  and  sexual  dimorphism  are  considered.  The  new 
species  Olenea  ealinensU,  G.  alwmais,  G.gubHmilia,  G.propinqua,  G.masMiMM,  G.dho- 
faseiala,  G.  mallaoei,  G.  Uneata,  G.  assimilis,  G.  gratiosa^  G.  grisiogutt^a,  G.papmm- 
ais,  G,  caslettina,  G.  auturalU,  G.  chlorospila,  G.  Hgnoti/ronB,  and  the  new  genas  Hete- 
TogUnia  are  described. 

Notes  on  New  England  Acridildas.  III.  GBdipodinas,  I-VI,  A.  P.  MoRSS 
(Psyche,  8  (1897),  No$.  U9,  pp.  6-8;  251,  pp.  36-87,  pL  1;  26S,  pp.  50,  51;  2SS,  pp. 
64-67;  254,  pp.  80-82;  255,  pp.  87-89). 

Leucania  tmipuncta,  C.  G.  Soulb  (Psyche,  8  (1897),  No.  249,  p.  2/).— It  is  noted 
that  the  moths  of  this  species  were  exceedingly  abundant  during  the  summer  of  1896 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  CloudH  of  them  were  also  seen  by  fish- 
ermen out  at  sea.  In  Brookline,  Massachusetts^  the  lan^te  were  very  abundant  iu  the 
fall  of  1896,  and  were  preyed  upon  by  blue  jays,  golden- winged  woodpeckers,  and 
chickadees. 

Inseot  injmy  to  violet  leaves,  P.  H.  Dorsrtt  (The  Florists'  Exchange,  9  (1897\ 
No.  43,  p.  975,  fig.  1). — Notes  attacks  of  the  larvie  of  Phlyct4Bnia  ferrugalis  on  loaves 
of  violets. 

Climbing  cutworms  in  western  New  Tork,  M.  V.  Slinorrland  (New  York  Cor- 
nell Sia.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  641-685,  pis.  5,  figs. ;?).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  104  of  the  station 
(E.S.R.,8,p.64). 

The  cigar  case  bearer  in  western  New  Tork,  M.  V.  Slinoerulnd  (New  Tori 
Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  285-^1,  figs,  ii).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  93  of  the  station 
(E.S.R.,7,p.227). 

Insects  injurious  in  1896,  O.  Lugger  (Minnesota  Sta.  Bpt.  1896, pp,  S2-257,  pis.  16, 
figs.  187),— X  reprint  of  Bulletin  48  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  149). 

Scale  insects  and  how  to  combat  them  [Continued],  H.  G.  Burnett  (Jour. 
Jamaica  Agr.  Soc.,  1  (1897),  No.  10, pp.  363,  364). 

Two  forms  of  fluted  scale,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerbll  (Psyche,  8  (1897),  No.  255,  p.  94).— 
On  loerya  purchasi  maskelH  and  J.  purchtui  crawii  irom  California. 

A  new  subfamily  in  the  Jassidas,  C.  F.  Bakkr  (Psyche,  8  (1897),  No.  254,  pp.  76, 
77). — KcebelinsB,  n.  subfam.,  and  Kcehelia  calif omica  n.  gen.  and  n.  sp. 

Notes  on  new  Coccidae,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  ( Psyche,  8  (1897),  No.  252,  pp.  52, 53).— 
Lecanium  fiaveolam  u.  sp.  is  described  as  a  new  greenhouse  pest  and  LeucaspisjapomicM 
n.  sp.  as  one  quarantined  at  San  Francisco. 

Our  street  trees  and  the  elm  leaf  beetle,  W.  £.  Britton  (Gard.  and  Fbrest,  10 
(1897),  No.  495,  pp.  326-337). — Complaint  is  made  that  }>eople  take  no  notice  of  trees 
until  they  are  being  destroyed.  At  New  Haven  in  1896  the  elm  trees  were  sprayed 
by  the  authorities  in  some  cases  as  many  as  3  times.  The  park  trees  and  those  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  were  iirst  treated.  The  effect  a^  seen  this  year  was  good. 
To  avoid  expense  the  plan  is  suggested  of  spraying  only  one-half  of  the  trees  each 
season. 

Beetles  that  destroy  forests,  'E^.^Loklky  (Ent.  Becord  and  Jour.  VariaUmi,9(18S7), 
No.  2,  pp.  32-36). — Popular  notes  on  Hylurgus  piniperda,  Hylaates  atcr,  H,  paXiiaUm, 
H.  obscurus,  H.  crenatus,  H.  fraxini,  Phla^pharus  rhododactylus,  Soolytus  desimei&r, 
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S.  intrkatMMy  8.  muUistriatus,  Cryphalw  ahietU,  Xylehoru9  9axeseuif  PUyophthorvs  mierth 
gnpkyg,  aod  Tomieua  iypoffraphva, 

New  and  little  known  Coccidas  from  Florida:  I.  DeteiminationA  and  deaorip- 
tioDfl^  including  a  new  genus,  T.  D.  A.  Cockbbbll  (Ptyekey  8  {1S97),  No.  £65,  pp.  89, 
S^).— Paeadophilippia/n.  gon.,  P,  quainianoii,  n.  sp.,  and  Leoanium  parvioomi,  n.  sp., 
are  described. 

Oxeenhoufle  Orthoptera,  S.  H.  Scuddbr  (Psyche,  8  (1897),  No.  i5S,  p.  7i).— The 
three  cues  known  are  a  species  of  Copiopbora,  one  of  Bliastee,  and  Apiiket  agiiatrix, 

A  southern  race  of  Datana  perspicua  (var.  mesillse),  T.  D.  A.  Cooksrbll 
(Pt|ci<r,  8  (1897),  No.  261,  p  41). 

Description  of  some  new  genera  in  the  femily  Cynipidas,  W.  H.  Ashm sad 
{Ptjfdte,  8  (1897),  No.  353,  pp.  €7,  70). — The  new  genera  are  AcantbaBgilips,  Biorrhiza, 
Sriberoteras,  Trichoteras,  Aulacidea,  Gonaspis,  and  Gilletta.  The  new  species  are 
Ac^nHkagiUpB  hraziUmkwis,  Trickoteras  coquilleti,  and  Gilleitea  iaraxaci. 

A  State  in  arma  against  a  caterpillar,  F.  Osgood  (Harper's  Monthly  Mag,,  96 
{1897),  No.  567,  pp.  458^465,  figs.  4;  ret.  in  Review  of  Reviews,  16  (1897),  No.  9/,  pp. 
m,  5C7). 

Delarvation,  P.  Tkrtrix  (VApioulteur,  41  (1897),  No.  S,  pp.  /i^i/P).— The  history 
of  the  subject  is  briefly  reviewed  and  modem  French  legislation  (law  of  1888)  and 
piweases  noted. 

The  destruction  of  the  white  grub,  P.  Tertrin  (L'Apiculieur,  41  (1897),  No.  4,  pp. 
lfiO-168). — Among  the  remedies  noted  are  crude  naphthalin  used  at  the  rate  of  400  gm. 
for  each  square  of  20  to  25  cm.,  benzin,  and  ammonia. 

Destruction  of  Luperua  flavipennis,  Mknsgaux  and  Cochon  (V Apiemltenr,  41 
[18917),  No.  4,  pp.  ^6^).— Besides  Riley's  formula  for  kerosene  emulsion  the  following 
of  Vassiliere  is  given :  Black  soap,  2  kg. ;  sodium  carbonate,  1kg.;  petroleum,  1  liter, 
v\A  water.  100  liters.  The  mixture  is  prepared  warm  with  20  liters  of  water  and 
finally  the  rest  of  the  water  added. 

The  employment  of  calcium  carbid  to  destroy  the  phylloxera  (V Apienltewr, 
41  (1897),  No.  8,  pp.  838-335). 

Hydrocyanic  gaa  for  greenhouse  fumigatior,  P.  H.  Dorsktt  (Florists'  Exchange, 
9  {lSf/7),  No.  41,  p.  915,  figs.  2). — The  advantages  of  the  gas  over  other  insecticides  are 
ft-'imuiarized  and  an  improvement  of  the  older  methods  of  using  it  in  greenhouses 
Knggested.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  strings  reaching  to  the  door.  To  the  inner 
ends  of  these  the  potassium  cyanid  is  suspended  in  paper  bags  (using  two  of  the 
ba|j;8  to  insure  against  one  giving  away  on  account  of  moisture  gathered  by  the 
eyanid  before  all  is  ready  and  thns  endangering  the  life  of  the  experimenter)  over 
diabes  containing  the  necessary  acid.  When  all  is  ready  merely  releasing  the  ends  of 
the  Blrings  near  the  door  drops  bags  into  the  acid.  His  nearness  to  the  door  allows 
the  experimenter  to  escape.  The  method  should  not  be  used  uuless  the  external  tem- 
peratnre  is  sufficiently  high  to  allow  of  the  houses  being  ventilated  for  as  much  as 
90  minntes  after  the  experiment. 

Notions  about  the  Bpra3ring  of  trees,  with  remarks  on  the  oankerworm,  L.  H. 
Bailky  (New  York  Cornell  Sia.  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  570-590,  figs.  5).— Reprint  of  Bulletin 
1'  1  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  879). 

Studies  in  artificial  cultures  of  entomogenous  fungi,  R.  H.  Pkttit  (New  York 
Cornell  Sia.  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  417-465,  pis.  ii).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  97  of  the  station 
(E.S.R,,  7,p.  412). 

Cordycepa  entomorrhlza  (Dickoen),  a  vegetable  enemy  of  Hepialis  lupuUnua 
larwB,  F.  V.  Theoboli>  (EnUmologUt,  30  (1897),  No.  409,  pp.  162-165,  figs.  3).— It  is 
noted  incidentally  that  experiments  to  infect  other  areas  than  those  already  infected 
vith  the  spores  of  the  fungus  h;ivc  not  thus  far  been  very  successful. 

An  unlawful  pursuit,  T.  G.  Newman  (Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  37  (1897),  No.  3,  p.  36).^ 
In  bis  report  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bee  Keepers'  Union,  the 
author  notes  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Trustees  of  Marine,  lllinoin,  to  secure 
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the  paasage  of  an  ordnance  proMbiting  the  keeping  of  bees  in  the  town,  inaimndi 
as  they  punctured  frait. 

ContributionB  to  the  knowledge  of  extra  European  CSstiidae  and  parasitic 
MuacariaB,  F.  Brauer  (Denksehr,  Math,  Nat.  K.  Ak.  TftM.  Wien,  64  {1896\  pp.  S6, 
pi  1;  ahs.  in  Zool,  CmibL,  4  {1897),  No.  IS,  pp.  455, 456). 

The  paiaaites  of  ante  (Seieni.  Amer,,  77  {1897),  No.  17,  p.  251).-On  Antmrn^fkoruM 
uklma'ni. 

FOODS— ANIMAL  PBODUCTIOF. 

The  composition  of  prepared  cereal  foods,  E.  E.  Slosson  ( Wfo- 
ming  tita.  Bui.  33^  pp.  71-84). — ^The  author  reports  analyses  of  the  fol- 
lowing breakfast  foods:  Wheatena,  Wheat  Manna,  Pettijohn's  Break- 
fast Food,  Farinose,  Farina,  Cracked  Wheat,  Germade,  Wheatlcts, 
Sioux  Wheat  Flakes,  Kalston  Breakfast  Food,  Durkee's  Glntena  Food, 
Fould's  Wheat  Germ  Food,  and  Golden  Sheaf  Wheat  Flakes,  prepared 
firom  wheat;  oatmeal  in  bulk,  Quaker  Oats,  Hornby's  Oatmeal,  Cor- 
mack's  Nudavene,  Buckeye  Boiled  Oats,  and  Douglas  &  Stuart's  Boiled 
Oats,  prepared  from  oats;  and  Gerealine  and  Velvet  Meal,  prepared 
from  corn.  The  ftiel  value  of  the  foods  was  determined  by  combustion 
in  a  Mahler  bomb.    The  price  per  pound  of  the  different  foods  is  giveu. 

"The  chemical  analyses  and  examination  of  the  starch  grains  with  the  microscope 
showed  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  foreign  <  ereals,  so  adulteration  may  be 
regarded  as  absent  in  foods  of  this  class.  .  .  . 

''There  is  more  variation  in  price  than  in  composition,  and  there  is  no  disoovpr- 
able  relation  between  quality  and  price.  Some  articles  are  four  or  five  times  the 
cost  of  others  of  the  same  class  and  apparently  of  the  same  merit.  The  oatmeal  solil 
in  bulk  is  practically  the  same  in  composition  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  per- 
sonal taste,  in  quality  and  flavor  as  that  sold  in  packages  for  several  times  the  price. 
Of  conrse  in  buying  bulk  articles  one  is  not  so  sure  of  getting  the  same  grade  or  thai 
the  quality  has  not  been  injured  by  long  keeping  and  exposure.  .  .  .  The  chief 
advantages  of  package  goods  is  that  the  manufacturer  is  made  directly  responsible 
to  the  consumer.  .  .  . 

''The  claims  made  for  quick  cooking  are  generally  fallaoions.  Almost  aU  such 
preparations  should  be  cooked  for  at  least  half  an  honr  and  usnally  longer  to  insnie 
the  complete  digestibility  of  the  starch." 

The  nutritive  value  of  rye  floor  of  diflferent  sorts  obtained  by 
modem  methods  of  grinding,  E.  RoMBEBa  {Arch.  Hyg.^  28  (1897)^ 
No.  3,  pp.  244-290). — Experiments  were  conducted  with  men  to  deter- 
mine the  digestibility  of  bread  made  from  a  large  number  of  differeut 
sorts  of  rye  flour.  In  each  experiment  for  a  number  of  days  the  diet 
of  the  subject  consisted  of  bread  with  a  little  butter.  Beer  was  oou- 
sumed  as  a  beverage.  The  feces  were  separated  with  milk.  The  com- 
position of  the  different  flours  used  is  given  and  the  results  of  the 
digestion  experiments  are  expressed  in  full  in  tabular  form.  Among 
the  conclusions  reached  were  the  following:  When  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  bran  is  ground  with  the  rye,  the  digestibility  of  bread  made 
from  the  flour  diminishes  and  this  is  the  case  even  if  the  flour  is  very 
finely  ground ;  that  is,  bran  has  little  value  as  a  nutrient.  Under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  it  can  not  be  entirely  assimilated.    The 
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ash  couteut  of  rye  tioar  is  a  criterion  of  its  valae.  Bread  always  bad  a 
higher  ash  content  than  the  flonr  from  which  it  was  made.  The  protein, 
ash,  and  fat  content  of  the  feces  from  the  different  sorts  of  bread  varied 
within  narrow  limits.  Persons  who  are  accastomed  habitaally  to  con- 
same  large  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  especially  bread,  digest  bread 
hotter  than  those  who  are  accustomed  to  eat  large  quantities  of  meat. 
Well-baked  bread  from  the  finest  rye  flour  was  as  well  assimilated  as 
wheat  bread. 

The  chemical  compoBition  of  the  feces  on  difEerent  diets,  W. 
Peaijsnitz  (Ztschr.  Bi4)l,  35,  Ifo.  3,  pp.  335-354). — A  number  of  experi- 
ments are  reported  in  which  the  composition  of  the  feces  was  deter- 
mined. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  the  following:  When  the  diet 
consists  of  foods  which  are  almost  completely  absorbed,  as  rice,  meat, 
bread,  etc.,  the  composition  of  the  feces  is  independent  of  that  of  the 
food  and  is  practically  uniform.  When  the  food  is  less  completely 
absorbed  the  nitrogen  content  of  the  feces  usually  diminishes.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  chemical  composition  of  the  feces  is  never 
the  same  as  that  of  the  foo<l  but  generally  has  a  high  nitrogen  content. 
There  is  no  especial  difference  in  the  assimilation  of  animal  and  vege- 
table nutrients  in  the  human  intestinal  tract.  The  assimilation  is 
dependent  solely  upon  the  method  of  preparation.  In  these  experi- 
ments rice  and  foods  made  from  fine  flour  were  most  thoroughly  assim- 
ilated, only  traces  being  found  in  the  feces.  Somewhat  larger  quan- 
tities of  undigested  residue  of  meat  were  found  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.  With  few  exceptions  human  feces  are  chieHy 
uiade  up  of  intestinal  secretions,  and  not  of  undigested  residue. 

The  vegetable  matter  in  hnman  feces,  J.  Moelleb  {Ztschr.  Biol., 
35,  No.  3, pp.  291-315). — The  author  studied  with  a  microscope  the  com- 
lK>sition  of  feces  on  a  vegetable  diet.  Small  portions  were  diluted  with 
cousiderable  water,  filtered,  and  repeatedly  washed  until  a  colorless 
filtrate  was  obtained.  The  portion  remaining  on  the  filter  was  examined. 
Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  the  following:  In  the  case  of 
healtiiy  individuals  the  starch  of  cereals  and  potatoes  is  almost  com- 
pletely digested,  even  if  the  starchy  food  materials  are  not  in  the  most 
t'svorable  mechanical  condition,  as  in  the  case  of  rice  or  slices  of  potato. 
Some  starch  escapes  digestion  when  consumed  in  such  foods  as  legumes 
or  green  vegetables.  Tlie  thick  cells  of  ripe  legumes,  although  coni- 
(losed  of  almost  pure  cellulose,  were  apparently  not  at  all  digested. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  starch  of  unripe  legumes  appeared  to  be  almost 
as  completely  digested  as  that  of  the  cereals.  The  seed  coat  of  leg- 
umes and  the  gluten  layer  of  cereals  are  not  at  all  digested,  although 
composed  of  almost  pure  cellulose.  The  same  is  true  of  the  protein  and 
fat  inside  the  cells  in  the  gluten  layer  of  cereals  unless  the  cell  walls  are 
broken.  The  amount  of  gluten  in  cereals  materially  affects  their  diges- 
tion.   The  characteristic  cells  and  tissues  of  vegetables  are  found  in 
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more  or  less  quantity  in  the  feces,  aud  it  is  possible  to  identify  fragments 
from  any  vegetable  diet  coDSumed. 

A  very  complete  review  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  given. 

The  excretion  of  flesh  in  human  feces  and  an  attempt  to  deter- 
mine its  amount,  F.  KEn^AVVBR{Zt8chr.Biol^35yNo.3jpp.316-^34),— 
By  somewhat  similar  methods  to  those  noted  in  the  preceding  absti act 
the  author  studied  the  composition  of  the  feces  in  a  number  of  cases 
where  the  subjects  consumed  a  meat  diet.  From  the  results  of  bis 
microscopic  examinations  he  devised  a  method  for  determining  tbe 
amount  of  nitrogeu  in  the  feces  due  to  undigested  flesh. 

The  feces  were  found  to  contain  cells  from  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
meat  eaten,  but  the  amount  of  such  material  was  sufficient  to  acconut 
for  only  a  small  part  of  the  nitrogen  present;  that  is,  the  nitrogen  of 
the  feces  is  largely  due  to  nitrogenous  metabolic  products  excreted  by 
the  intestines.  The  author  believes  that  when  meat  is  consumed  under 
ordinary  conditions  in  a  mixed  diet  it  always  furnishes  a  portion  of  tbe 
nitrogen  of  the  feces,  but  that  the  amount  varies  and  can  not  be  even 
approximately  expressed  by  average  figures. 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  reviewed  by  the  author. 

Intestinal  excretion  of  nitrogen,  J.  Tsuboi  {Ztschr.  BioLj  35j  No. 
Ij  pp.  68-93). — ^The  author  made  3  experiments  with  a  dog  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  metabolic  products  in  the  feces.  In  the  first  ex- 
periment the  dog  received  no  food;  in  the  second  experiment  the  daily 
ration  consisted  of  a  cake  made  from  70  gm.  starch,  50  gm.  fat-,  and  12 
gm.  sugar ;  and  in  the  third  experiment  a  cake  made  from  200  gm.  starcb, 
80  gm.  fat,  and  25  gm.  sugar.  The  feces  were  separated  by  feeding 
bones.  The  nitrogen,  fat,  and  ash  in  the  feces  were  determineil,  and  in 
the  second  and  third  experiments  the  starch  also.  The  results  of  the 
experiments  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Average  dry  matter  in  food  and  dry  matter  and  nutrients  in  feces  per  day. 


FIrat  oxpeiinieiit. . 
S4MM)Dd  experiment 
Third  experiment . 


Duration 

ofea^peri- 

nicut. 


Days. 
10 
9 
6 


In  food. 

Dry  mat- 
ter. 


Oramt. 

0 

132 

305 


In  feces. 


^TeT'*"  Nitrogen.l    Fat.      .Statrli.'    Ash. 


I 


Oram. 

O.U 

.24 

.57 


Gram*. 

Oram*. 

0.67 

0 

l.(M 

0.57 

1.43 

3.60 

Gram$. 
0.61 
.76 
1.04 


The  author  drew  the  following  conclusions :  The  consumption  of  nitro- 
gen-free food  increased  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  feces,  the  increase 
being  proportional  to  the  amount  consumed.  When  nitrogen  free  food 
was  consumed  the  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  feces  was  as  large  as  other 
investigators  have  found  when  a  considerable  amount  of  meat  was  con- 
snnied.  Therefore,  when  either  animal  food  or  a  number  of  vegetable 
foods  are  consumed  the  nitrogen  in  the  feces  must  be  derived  largely 
from  metabolic  products.    The  fat  and  starch  were  almost  completely 
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assimilated.  In  the  first  experiment  all  the  material  excreted  in  the 
feces  came  from  the  body.  lu  the  second  experiment  the  author  calcn- 
lates  that  4.27  gm.  or  74  per  cent  per  day  of  the  feces  came  from  the 
body,  aud  in  the  third  experiment  8.56  gm.  or  66  per  cent.  The  per- 
oeutage  of  nitrogen  in  the  dry  matter  of  the  feces  was  5.11  in  the  first 
experiment,  4.17  in  the  second,  and  4.35  in  the  third,  being  almost  the 
same  whether  no  food  or  an  abundance  of  nitrogen-free  food  was  eon- 
somed.  When  animal  food  or  many  vegetable  fools  are  consumed  the 
greater  part  of  the  feces  is  believed  to  consist  of  metabolic  products. 
Therefore,  since  so  much  metabolic  nitrogen  leaves  the  body  in  the  feces 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  only  the  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  urine 
in  determining  the  amount  of  protein  required  by  the  body,  or  similar 
pioblems.  In  all  such  problems  a  considerable  amount  of  metabolic 
nitrogen  in  the  feces  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  author  reviews  at  length  the  work  of  previous  investigators  on 
the  excretion  of  metabolic  nitrogen  and  other  products  in  the  feces  and 
compares  his  results  with  those  obtained  by  others. 

Contribntion  to  the  qnestion  of  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid 
in  the  animal  organism,  T.  Pfeiffeb  and  W.  Ebeb  et  ^lL.  {Landw. 
Vers.  Sto/.,  49  {1897),  No.  1^2,  pp.  .97-^44).— The  authors  made  a  number 
of  experiments  with  horses  on  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid.  The 
influence  of  pentoses  and  of  the  putrefaction  of  protein  on  the  formation 
of  hippuric  acid  and  similar  questions  were  studied. 

Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  the  following:  The  puttefac- 
tioD  of  protein  can  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  source  of  the  nitrogen- 
free  components  of  hippuric  acid.  The  pentoses  have  an  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  hippuric  acid,  though  some  other  factor  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  taken  account  of  is  concerned  in  it  also.  More  definite 
coQclasions  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  present  experiments.  The 
authors  are  continuing  their  investigations. 

Chronic  oxalic  acid  poisoning,  W.  Oaspabi  {Inaug.  Disg.^  Berlin^ 
abs.  in  Centbl  agr.  Chem.y  26  {1897),  Ifo.  6\  pp.  529-533).— The  author 
made  a  number  of  experiments  with  rabbits  on  the  effect  of  feeding 
beet  leaves  and  a  ration  to  which  oxalic  acid  neutralized  with  calcium 
carbonate  or  sodium  carbonate  was  added.  The  following  deductions 
were  drawn  from  the  results:  Food  containing  oxalic  acid  in  small 
quantity  and  in  a  comparatively  insoluble  form  is  not  harmful  if  fed 
for  a  short  time,  but  is  beneficial,  since  it  improves  the  appetite. 
When  fed  in  large  quantities  or  in  soluble  form  serious  injury  is  caused 
and  chronic  oxalic  poisoning  induced.  The  addition  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate to  rations  cont>aining  oxalic'  acid  is  regarded  as  a  preventive  of 
poisoning. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  dogs.  Oxalic  acid  was  found  to 
increase  the  excretion  of  calcium  in  the  urine  and  feces. 

The  assimilation  of  iron,  E.  HIusebmann  (Ztschr.  physiol.  Chem., 
^j  No.  0,  pp.  555-592). — The  author  reports  experiments  made  with  rats, 
10078— No.  6 6 
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dogs,  cats,  and  children.  From  his  exx>eriinents  the  dedaction  is  drawn 
that  iron  is  best  absorbed  as  it  occurs  in  animal  and  vegetable  foods; 
that  is,  that  iron  which  has  formed  a  part  of  living  tissue  is  better 
absorbed  than  chemical  preparations.  The  iron  content  of  a  large, 
number  of  foods  is  reported.  In  most  cases  the  valaes  were  obtained 
by  the  author.  In  some  instances  they  are  quoted  from  the  work  of 
other  observers. 

Feeding  experiments  conducted  at  Mains  of  Laithers,  1895-'96; 
A.  P.  AiTKEN  ( Trans,  Highland  and  Agr.  8oc.  Scotland^  5.  «€r.,  9  (1S97), 
pp.  156-180). — The  author  reports  experiments  by  J.  Milne  with  5  lots 
of  2  year-old  cattle  on  the  relative  Value  of  a  number  of  concentrated 
feeding  stuffs.  Each  lot  was  made  up  of  6  steers  and  4  heifers  (8  crofts- 
bred  Irish  and  2  home-bred  polled  cattle).  One  steer  was  dropped  from 
lot  1  before  the  close  of  the  test.  The  experiments  began  December  19, 
1895,  and  covered  16  weeks.  The  cattle  were  fed  in  stalls.  All  tlie 
lots  were  given  a  basal  ration  of  50  lbs.  per  head  daily  of  pulped  yellow 
turnips  and  straw  ad  libitum.  In  addition,  lot  4  was  fed  10  lbs.  of  bar- 
ley bran.  In  order  that  the  feeding  staffs  might  be  compared  ou  a 
financial  basis,  the  other  lots  were  fed  as  much  of  the  different  conceD- 
trated  feeding  stuffs  used  as  could  be  purchased  for  the  same  price  as 
the  barley  bran.  Thus,  lot  i  received  7^  lbs.  per  head  of  ground  decor- 
ticated cotton-seed  cake,  lot  2  3|  lbs.  ground  decorticated  cot^^on-seed 
cake  and  of  lbs.  dried  brewers*  grains,  lot  3(>§  lbs.  ground  linseed  cake, 
and  lot  r>  4  lbs.  crnshed  oats  and  4^  lbs.  ground  com.  The  nutritive 
ratio  of  the  different  rations  was  as  follows:  Lot  1 1: 3,  lot  2  1:4,  lot  3 
1 :  4.5,  lot  4  1 :  7.4,  and  lot  5  1 :  10.  The  food  consumed  and  for  a  nam- 
ber  of  weeks  the  urine  and  feces  for  2  animals  of  each  lot  were  ana- 
lyzed. The  composition  of  the  urine,  however,  is  not  recorded.  The 
average  daily  gain  for  the  different  lots  was  as  follows:  Lot  1  1.11  Iha, 
lot  2  1.33  lbs.,  lot  3 1.20  lbs.,  lot  4  1.42  lbs.,  and  lot  5  1.26  lbs. 

From  the  data  obtained  and  Wolff'a  tables  the  ooeffieients  of  digesti- 
bility of  tiie  different  feeding  <^tuffs  were  calculated  and  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs. 


Decorticated  cotton  cake  . 

Linseed  cake 

Dried  brewers'  grains 

Barley  bran 

()at« 

Oat«  Htraw 

Maize 

Turnips' 


Protein. 

Percent 

Carbo. 
hydrates. 

ends 
fiber. 

Percent. 

PereaU, 

PereeaL 

85 

80              ofi 

86 

90 

80 

ii 

72 

84 

CT 

43 

78 

80 

80 

40 

80 

90 

80 

SO 

50 

50 

45 

91 

75 

90 

95 

M 

60 

90 

94 

M 

>  Quoted  from  previous  experiments. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  discussed  in  detail.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  barley  bran,  which  is  ordinarily  exported,  is  a  valuable  feed- 
ing stuff.    In  the  author's  opinion  the  cattle  as  a  whole  did  not  make 
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as  large  gains  as  might  have  been  expected.  This  is  explained  on  the 
graaud  of  the  inferior  qaality  of  the  turnips  and  straw  fed.  The  tur- 
nips were  not  well  matured  and  contained  a  high  i)ercentage  of  amid 
nitrogen.    The  straw  was  not  of  an  appetizing  kind. 

''The  resnits  show  that  the  market  prices  of  the  feeding  staffs  used  are  not  in 
hannony  with  the  feeding  value — at  least  when  consnmed  by  cattle;  that  linseed 
cake,  which  is  the  most  popular  of  the  feeding  stuffs,  is  also  the  dearoHt ;  that  a 
mixture  of  decorticated  cotton-cake  meal  and  brewers'  grains  is  more  economical,  and 
that  the  barley  bran  is  more  economical  still. 

''As  regards  the  quality  of  the  fodder  as  shown  by  the  nutritive  ratio,  the  experi- 
ments show  that  in  this  case  both  the  very  narrow  ratio  and  the  wide  one  were  not 
eoonomieal,  that  the  moderate  ratios  did  best,  but  that  within  a  moderate  range 
there  seems  to  be  no  absolute  agreement  between  nutritive  ratio  and  feeding  pro- 
gnss.  .  .  .  It  does  not  seem  that  the  ratio  most  advantageous  for  feeding  progress  is 
capable  of  being  so  exactly  defined  as  has  been  cuHtomarily  taught  ftom  the  results 
of  feeding  experiments  conducted  on  the  Continent/' 

Feeding  ezperixnents  with  sheep  conducted  at  Femey  Castle 
and  at  Wliitelaw,  1896,  A.  P.  Aitken  ( Trans.  Highland  and  Agr.  80c. 
Scotland^  5.  ser.j  9  {1897)ypp,  1S1-1S8), — The  author  reports  experiments 
made  with  sheep  at  these  two  places  to  compare  a  number  of  concen- 
trated feeding  staffs.  It  was  the  intention  to  make  experimoDts  with 
sheep  nnder  practically  the  same  conditions  as  those  reported  above 
with  cattle.  Each  investigator  experimeuted  with  4  lots  of  10  wethers 
each.  The  test  made  at  Femey  Castle  lasted  GO  days  and  that  at 
Whitelaw  35  days.  All  the  sheep  were  fed  a  basal  ration  of  hay  and 
tarnips  ad  libitum,  but  they  consumed  only  small  quantities  of  hay. 
In  addition  lot  1  received  5f  lbs.  of  dried  brewers'  grains  aud  3^  lbs.  of 
ground  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake,  lot  2  2§  lbs.  of  ground  linseed 
cake,  lot  3  II4  lbs.  of  dried  brewers'  grains,  aud  lot  4  4.J  lbs.  of  ground 
corn  and  4  lbs.  of  crushed  oats.  It  was  the  intention  to  feed  lot  3 
barley  bran,  but  the  sheep  refused  to  eat  it,  and  dried  brewers'  grains 
were  substituted. 

At  the  close  of  the  test  the  sheep  were  slaughtered.  Analyses  are 
given  of  the  feeding  stuffs  used  and  the  amounts  of  food  consumed,  the 
increase  in  live  weight,  the  weights  of  the  carcasses  for  each  lot,  and 
the  tallow  aud  wool  from  the  lots  fed  at  Whitelaw  are  recorded.  The 
average  gains  in  weight  for  the  different  lots  were  as  follows:  At  For- 
ney Castle— lot  1  22  lbs.,  lot  2  22  lbs.,  lot  3  17.1  lbs.,  lot  4  14  lbs.;  at 
Whitelaw— lot  1 10.3  lbs.,  lot  2  11.9  lbs.,  lot  3  14  lbs.,  lot  4  10.3  lbs. 

The  dressed  weight  of  the  sheep  was  more  uniform,  varying  from 
59.1  lbs.  to  62  lbs.  in  the  Femey  Castle  lots,  and  from  59  lbs.  to  62.4  lbs. 
in  the  Whitelaw  lots. 

''The  most  that  can  safely  be  said  about  the  utility  of  the  feeding 
stuOs  is  that,  as  tested  by  the  sheep,  there  are  no  very  marked  differ- 
ences observable." 

Compariscn  of  the  value  of  sweet  and  sour  whey  for  fattening 
hogs,  G.  E.  Day  (Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  ExpL  Farm  Rpt  1896 j  pp, 
VS-SO). — Two  tests  were  made  to  compare  the  relative  value  of  sweet 
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and  sour  whey.  The  first  test  was  roaile  with  3  lots  of  3  pigs  each. 
After  a  preliminary  period  of  7  days,  during  which  all  the  lots  were 
fed  the  same  ration,  the  test  proper  began  August  22  and  lasted  55 
days.  Lot  1  was  fed  meal  (wheat  and  barley  1:1)  mixed  with  water, 
lot  2  meal  mixed  with  sweet  whey,  and  lot  3  meal  mixed  with  sour 
whey.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  proper  the  weights  of  tbe 
lots  were  361.5  lbs.,  305  lbs.,  and  381.5  lbs.,  respectively.  The  average 
daily  gains  per  pig  for  the  3  lots  were  1.23  lbs.,  1.04  lbs.,  and  1.01  lbs. 
Lot  1  consumed  4.97  lbs.  of  meal  per  pound  of  gain,  lot  2  3.72  lbs.  of 
meal  and  0.41  lbs.  of  sweet  whey,  and  lot  3  3.8  lbs.  of  meal  and  8.63 
lbs.  of  sour  whey. 

The  sectond  test  was  begun  with  3  lots  of  3  pigs  each,  but  1  pig  was 
dropped  from  lots  1  and  2  before  the  close  of  the  test.  The  conditious 
of  the  second  trial  were  the  same  as  in  the  first.  The  expeninent 
proper  covered  42  days  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  prox>er  lf)t  1 
weighed  320  lbs.,  lot  2  341.6  lbs.,  and  lot  3  470  lbs.  The  average  daily 
gains  per  pig  made  by  the  3  lots  were  1.03  lbs.,  1.88  lbs.,  and  1.95  lbs., 
respectively.  Lot  1  consumed  4.9  lbs.  of  meal  per  pound  of  gain,  lot 
2  3.9  lbs.  of  meal  and  7.79  lbs.  of  sweet  whey,  and  lot  3  3.85  lbs.  of  meal 
and  7.09  lbs.  of  sour  whey. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  results  of  the  2  tests  indicate  that  s  mr 
whey  has  practically  the  same  feeding  value  as  sweet  whey.  Tlie 
experiments  will  be  continued. 

Experiments  with  different  breeds  of  hogs  under  different 
methods  of  treatment,  G.  E.  Day  ( Ontario  Agr.  CoL  and  Expt,  Farm 
Rpt,  1896 J  pp.  71-78). — A  test  covering  2  periods  was  made  with  30 
pure-bred  jugs  divided  into  3  lots.  Each  lot  contained  2  pigs  of  each 
of  the  following  breeds:  Berkshire,  Poland-China,  Yorkshire,  Chest»»r 
White,  Tamworth,  and  Duroc-Jersey.  The  pigs  were  about  3  months 
pld  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial.  The  first  period  began  June  18  and 
continued  1  month.  In  lot  1  the  pigs  of  each  breed  were  fed  in  sepa- 
rate pens  3  times  a  day  all  they  would  eat  of  mciil  of  difierent  sorts. 
Lots  2  and  3  were  each  turned  into  a  clover  pasture  of  about  one-third 
of  an  acre,  lot  2  receiving  in  addition  one-half  and  lot  3  one-fourth  the 
grain  ration  fed  to  lot  1. 

The  second  period,  which  immediately  followed  the  first,  covered  3 
months.  Lots  1  and  3  were  fed  under  the  same  conditions  as  lot  1 
during  the  first  period.  Lot  2  was  given  the  run  of  the  2  pastures  aud 
fed  a  full  grain  ration.  The  average  cost  of  the  diflferent  meals  fed  was 
assumed  to  be  $14  per  ton. 

During  the  first  period  the  average  gain  of  the  i)igs  in  lot  1  was  17.54 
lbs.,  of  lot  2  5.79  lbs.,  and  of  lot  3  2.47  lbs.  During  the  second  peri^nl 
the  average  gain  per  pig  for  the  diflferent  lots  was  87.9C  lbs.,  109.46  lbs., 
and  98.83  lbs.,  respectively.  The  cost  of  the  meal  eaten  per  pound  of 
gain  by  the  diflorent  lots  during  both  periods  was  3.06  cts.,  3  cts.,  and 
2,84  cts.,  respectively.    During  the  second  period  lot  2,  on  pasture  and 
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liaviiig  considerable  exercise,  made  greater  gains  than  lot  3,  and  daring 
tbo  whole  test  made  greater  gains  than  lot  1.  Not  taking  into  account 
the  valne  of  the  pasture,  lot  3  made  the  most  economical  gains. 

In  the  author's  opinion  the  results  of  the  experiment  give  little  idea 
of  the  value  of  clover  for  pigs,  since  the  clover  was  too  far  advanced  to 
be  satisfactory. 

A  record  was  kept  of  the  gains  ma<le  and  f  lod  consumed  per  pound 
of  gain  by  the  different  breeds  \:\  lot  1.  All  the  pigs  were  sold  and 
slaughtered  and  records  kept  of  the  slaughter  test.  The  author  does 
not  think  the  data  sufficient  to  draw  conclusions  relative  to  the  different 
breeds. 

Dietary  hygiene  for  aoldiers,  De  FouBxfes  (Jour.  H^ig.,  tS  {1897),  Xo.  1089,  pp. 
SSS-SC5). — The  author  discuaees  a  number  of  foods  supplied  to  soldiern. 

Domeatic  acience  in  the  agricultural  coUegea  (Amer,  Kitchen  Mag,,  7  {1897), 
3m».  6,  pp.  2JS-23S,  figs.  9). 

Fodder  analyaea,  C.  L.  Penny  {Delaware  Sia.  apt.  1896,  p.  L59).-~AiiaXyBi''S  are 
given  of  linckwbeat  bran,  buckwheat  hnlls,  buckwheat  flour,  buckwheat  nieul, 
buckwheat  feed,  oxeye  daisy,  and  flea  bane. 

Composition  of  beans,  lentils,  and  peas,  Balland  {Compi.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Parh, 
Its  (2897),  Xo,  S,  pp.  119-lSt). — The  author  reports  analyses  of  beans,  lentils,  aud 
peas. 

Composition  and  feeding  valne  of  malt  spronts  {Deut.  landw.  I  reese,  24  {1897), 
No.  58,  p.  55/).— Quotation  from  an  article  by  Remy  iu  Wochenschr.  Brauerei,  1897, 
July  16. 

Composition  of  potatoes,  Balland  {Jour.  Hyg.,  22  {1897),  Xo.  1100,  p.  498).— The 
sathor  reports  the  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  composition  of  potatoes,  basing 
the  figures  on  a  large  number  of  analyses  of  different  varieties. 

The  potato  as  food,  H.  Coudon  and  L.  Bussard  {Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Soi.  Pari$, 
US  {1897),  Xo.  1,  pp.  4S-46).^A.  condensation  of  an  article  published  in  An.  Sci. 
Agron.,  1897,  I,  No.  2,  p.  250  (E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  226). 

The  use  of  beet  leaves  for  fodder,  TancrI^.  {Fuhling^s  landw.  Ztg.,  46  {1897),  Xo. 
7,  pp.  Sl.5^30). — The  author  discusses  the  use  of  beet  leaves  for  fodder  before  the 
beets  are  harvested  and  Ihe  efi*ects  of  this  practice  on  the  crop.  The  feeding  value 
of  beet  leaves  is  compared  with  the  iei'ding  value  of  grass  aud  the  value  of  field  and 
sagar  beet  leaves  for  manure  and  silage  is  pointed  out. 

Bzperiments  in  feeding  beet  leaves,  N.  Zuntz  {Landwirt,  S$  {189^})^  Xo.  74;  aha. 
in  Biedermann'8  Cenihl.  Agr.  Chem.,  26  {1897),  Xo.  8,  pp.  6,13,  r>S4).—The  author  dis- 
CQS8C8  the  question  of  feeding  beet  leaves,  quoting  the  results  of  recent  experiments. 

Composition  and  digestibility  of  linseed  meal,  H.  Snydkr  {Minnesota  Sta.  Rpt. 
lS%,pp,  20-23, fig.  i).— Reprinted  from  Bulletin  47  of  the  station  ( E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  615). 

The  composition  of  hay  as  affected  by  matnrity,  A.  E.  Shuttle  worth  ( Ontario 
Agr.  Col, and  Expf.  Farm  Rpt.  1896,  pp.82-S4). — The  author  gives  the  composition  of 
clover  and  timothy  hay  cut  at  different  dates  and  cured  with  and  without  exposure 
to  the  rain. 

The  re^nlts  show  ''clearly  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  water,  and  therefore 
io  the  suecnlency  of  the  material,  as  maturity  advanccH.  Crude  protein,  like 
water,  decreases  considerably  with  matnrity;  but  fiber,  unlike  water  and  protein, 
increases.  ... 

"A  comparison  of  the  x>oi'centage  composition  of  the  water-free  substance  of  the 
clover  and  timothy  exposed  to  raiu  with  that  of  the  respective  cuttings  not  exposed 
to  rain,  shows  that  rain  acts  chiefly  on  tlie  nitrogen-ftee  extracts  and  the  aniids, 
which  to  some  extent  are  washed  out.  The  explanation  of  this  effect  of  rain  and 
heavy  dews  on  cured  hay  is  that  sugar  (a  constitueut  of  the  nitrogen-free  extract) 
and  amids  aure  soluble  in  water." 
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Further  investigaticnB  of  prepared  foods  for  children,  together  with  brief 
remarks  en  the  microscopical  and  bacteriological  ezaminatlbn  of  such  prepa- 
rations, M.  Blauberg  (Arch,nyg,ySO  {1897),  No.  2y  pp.  125-155).— k  continiuitioD  of 
previous  work  reported  in  Arch.  Hyg.,  27  (1896),  No.  2,  pp.  105-175  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  390). 

On  the  chemical  composition  of  several  nutritive  salts  (Nahsalse),  togetber 
"With  brief  remarks  on  the  value  of  mineral  matter  for  the  organism,  M.  Bl&u- 
BERCf  {Arch.  Hyg.,  SO  {1897),  No.  S,  pp.  95-124). 

On  the  absorption  of  "water  by  the  gluten  of  different  -wheats,  F.  B.  Gitthrib 
{Jour,  and  Proc.  Boy,  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  SO  {1896),  pp.  lU-lS4).See  also  Agr. 
Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  7  (1896),  No.  9,  pp.  583^90  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  514). 

Classification  of  protein  compounds,  A.  \Vr6blewski  {Centbl.  Phynol.,!!, 
pp.  S06-S08;  aU.  in  Chem.  Centbl.,  2  {1897),  No.  8,  p.  525). -^The  author  divideB  pro- 
tein compounds  into  3  classes,  (1)  proteins,  (2)  compound  proteins,  and  (3)  albami- 
noids  or  substances  similar  to  protein.  The  3  classes  are  each  subdivided.  Several 
nitrogenous  bodies  are  briefly  discussed. 

Artificial  food  preparations,  G.  Klemperer  {Deui.  med.  Woehensehr.,  SS  {1837), 
June  27;  ale.  in  Dietet.  and  Hyg.  Gaz.,  IS  {1897),  No.  9,  pp.  604,  605).— The  antbor 
discusses  artificially  prepared  nitrogenous,  fatty,  and  carbohydrate  foods.  He 
believes  that  in  general  the  use  of  natural  foods  should  be  encouraged  rather  thao 
that  of  artificially  prepared  foods. 

The  chemistry  of  soja  sauce  manufacture,  Y.  Nishimura  {College  Agr.,  Tokji; 
Bui.,  vol.  S,  No,  S,  pp.  191-206). — The  process  of  manufacture^  of  soja  sauce  is  described 
at  length,  and  many  analyses  of  the  product  in  different  stages  are  given. 

A  study  of  metabolism  during  fasting  in  h5rpnotio  sleep,  0.  F.  Hoovkb  and 
T.  SOLLMANK  {Jour.  Expt.  Med.,  2  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  405-411,  pis.  j?).— The  subject 
of  this  experiment  remained  in  hypnotic  sleep  for  9  days,  awaking  only  once  during 
this  period.  He  was  supplied  with  water  but  consumed  no  food.  The  urine  was 
collected  with  a  catheter  and  analyzed.  No  feces  were  produced.  During  the  whole 
period  the  subject  excreted  113.617  gm.  nitrogen.  As  the  experiment  progreased, 
the  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  became  greater  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  nitrogen. 
The  uric  acid  excreted  diminished  on  the  first  day  but  increased  on  the  succeeding 
days. 

'^The  chlorids  gradually  fell  in  amount,  reaching  the  minimum  on  the  last  day. 

"The  total  loss  of  the  body  weight  was  5,896  gm.  (nearly  13  lbs.),  3,341  of  which 
must  have  been  proteid  material,  as  estimated  in  lean  muscle  from  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  lost.  Assuming  that  the  maximum  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  was  200 
gro.,  which  we  may  assume  was  all  consumed,  the  loss  in  fat  and  water  wonid  be 
2,355  gm." 

The  authors  compare  their  results  with  those  obtained  in  experiments  with  fasting 
men. 

The  bacteria  in  human  feces  when  a  vegetable  and  a  mixed  diet  is  oonsomed, 
H.  IIammerl  {ZUohr.  Biol.,  S5,  No.  S,  pp.  S54S56).— The  author  studied  the  bacteria 
of  human  feces  in  connection  with  the  work  reported  on  page  473. 

On  the  separation  of  feces,  M.  Cramer  and  H.  Nbumayrr  {Ztachr.  Biol.,  S5,  Ko. 
S,  pp.  S91'-S9S), — The  author  recommends  the  use  of  pure  silicic  acid  for  separating 
feces. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  feces,  von  Leddkn-Hulseboscb  ( Jrri. 
Pharm.,  235  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  429-4S5).—The  author  urges  the  importance  of  snch 
examination  in  many  cases,  and  refers  briefiy  to  results  of  his  own  investigations. 

A  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  human 
urine,  especially  the  so-called  alloxur  compounds,  W.Camerer  {Zttehr.  Biol.,S$, 
No.  2,  pp.  206-251). 

The  recent  experiments  supporting  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  fiit  frooi 
protein,  E.  PflOgkr  {Arch,  gesam.  Phyeiol.  [P;I«^er],  68  {1897),  Not.  S-4,  pp.  176- 
190), — ^A  controversial  article. 
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The  miiieral  oonstitaenta  of  the  organs  of  the  human  body,  W.  von  Morac- 
ZKW8KI  {Ztsehr.  pkysiol.  Chem.,  2S  (1897),  Noe.  4-6,  pp,  483-496). 

Some  obeerirations  on  the  chemietry  of  the  oontents  of  the  alimentary  tract 
under  various  conditions,  and  on  the  influence  of  the  bacteria  present  in  them, 
A.  L.  GiLLVSPiE  {Proi:.  Roy,  Soc.  ILondon],  62  {1897),  No.  S79,  pp.  ^-ii).— Experi- 
ments were  made  with  a  man,  a  calf,  and  a  dog.  The  points  studied  were  the  reac- 
tion of  the  oontents  of  the  alimentary  tract  in  its  various  parts,  and  tbe  bodies  to 
which  this  reaction  is  dne;  the  amount  of  chlorin  present  and  the  nature  of  its 
combination;  tbe  amount  of  solids  present;  the  actiou  of  fermentSi  and  the  number 
and  nature  of  the  bacteria. 

Investigations  on  the  formation  of  flesh  in  the  sucking  cal^  J.  J.  O.  db  Vries, 
J.  Zn.  ( Unierauehungen  iiber  die  Fleischhildung  den  Saug-kalbes.  Inaug,  Diss.,  GotHn- 
gen,  1896,  pp.  80). — This  is  a  fuJl  account  of  experiments  briefly  reported  in  another 
publication.^ 

Early  lamb  raising,  G.  C.  Watson  {New  Yorle  Cornell  Sia.  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  163-19g, 
fgs.  f).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  88  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  239). 

Sheep  breeding  in  Jamaica  (Jour,  Jamaica  Agr.  Soc,  1  {1897),  No.  10,  pp.  S5S-S57). — 
Tbe  article  gives  information  obtained  by  correspondence  with  a  number  of  sheep 
breeders. 

Feeding  pigs»  G.  C.  Watson  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  RpU  1895,  pp.  195-207,  figs,  rf).— 
Reprint  of  Bulletin  89  of  the  station  (£.  8.  R.,  1,  p.  241). 

Turkeys  and  how  to  grow  them  {Neio  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.,  1897,  pp.  169,  figs. 
55).— This  is  a  compilation  edited  by  H.  Myrick.  The  following  among  other  sub- 
jeots  are  treated:  Origin  and  natural  history,  breeds  of  turkeys,  turkey  growing  as 
a  business,  care  of  breeding  Htock,  laying  and  hatching,  rearing  the  turkey  chicks, 
bttening  and  marketing,  and  hindrances  and  diseases. 

*  Practical  poultry  culture,  R.  de  Zayas  Enriqukz  {Avioultura  prdcHoa.  Mexico, 
1897, pp.  140,  figs.  17). — Among  the  topics  treated  are  poultry  raising  in  Mexico,  its 
importance  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  a  description  of  different  breeds,  etc. 

Report  of  manager  of  poultry  department^  L.  G.  Jarvis  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and 
Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  211-220,  figs.  17). ^This  contains  among  other  things  brief 
accounts  of  the  results  of  artificial  incubation,  feeding,  and  water  supply,  and  a 
deacriptitiu  of  buildings  and  furnishings. 

Annual  reports  of  the  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Associations  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  ibr  1896  (pp.  80)  — ^This  contains  besides  statisticH  on  the  poultry  exhibi- 
tion of  January,  1897,  a  number  of  popular  articles  on  poultry  raising. 
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Dairy  experiments,  H.  H.  Dean  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt  Farm 
Ept  1896,  pp.  41-66). — ^A  large  number  of  experiments  in  cheese  and 
batter  iraking  are  described. 

Relation  of  fat  in  milk  to  quantity  a^d  quality  of  cheese  (jip.  41--50). — 
A  report  of  the  third  year's  work  on  this  question.  In  181)6  61  experi- 
ments were  made  from  April  to  November,  tbe  milk  used  in  each  experi- 
ment being  divided  into  2  lots  according  to  its  fat  content,  and  cheese 
made  from  each  lot.  The  results  for  each  experiment,  showing  the  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  milk  and  whey,  the  yield  of  cheese,  the  loss  of 
fat,  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  etc.,  are  fully  tabulated. 

'Orgaan  Ver.  Oudleer.  Ryks.  Landbouwscbool,  9  (1897),  No.  2,  pp.  8-11  (E.  8.  R.,  9, 
p.  169). 
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The  following  table  summarizes  the  resalts,  grouped  according  to  the 
fat  content  of  the  milk  employed: 

BesulU  of  experimmia  in  tMtking  cheese  from  milk  of  different  richnees. 


Group  I  . . . 
Group  II . . 
Group  in . 
Group  IV  . 
Group  V  .. 
Group  VI  . 


Fat  content  of  milk, 


Range. 


PereerU. 

Below  3. 
8. 00  to  3. 50 
3. 55  to  4. 00 
4. 05  to  4. 50 
4. 55  to  5. 00 
5. 05  to  5. 30 


Average . 


I 


Milk  re- 

1  quired  to 

A  »>«><*»    make  1  lb. 
Average,    ^f  cheese. 


Per  cent. 
2.01 
8.22 
8.81 
4.29 
4.72 
5.17 


Pounds. 
10.950 
10.068 
9.870 
0.162 
8.737 
8.247 


10.054 


Cheese  pro- 
duced per 
100  lbs.  of 
milk. 


Poundt. 
9.131 
9.117 
10.172 
10.914 
11.444 
12  126 


9.9M 


Cheese  pro- 
duced from 
1  lb.  or  fat 
inmUk. 


Fat  eon- 
teat  of 
whej. 


Pow»d».  Psr  eatL 
3.13  0.175 

2.83  '  .200 

2.66  .231 


2.53 
2.41 
2.34 


2.60 


.284 
.CI 
.356 


'*The  main  points  to  note  are  (1)  the  increased  yield  of  cheese  per  100  lbs.  of  milk 
as  the  fat  iDcreases,  except  as  in  Groap  II;  (2)  the  decreased  yield  of  cheese  per 
pound  of  fat  in  the  milk  as  the  percentage  of  fat  increases;  (3)  the  inereased  per- 
centage of  fat  in  the  whey  as  the  fat  in  the  milk  increases.  These  resales  agree  vith 
those  formerly  obtained.  Bnt  note  exception  in  the  yield  of  cheese  in  Group  II, 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain  fully. 

''The  results  of  this  year  correspond  with  those  for  the  previous  2  years,  viz,  the 
cheese  made  from  the  medium  and  poor  milk  lost  a  higher  peroent-age  in  caring  than 
did  those  made  from  richer  milk.  As  explained  previously,  the  ouly  reason  we  can 
assign  is  that  in  the  cheese  made  from  the  poorer  milk  there  is  a  greater  aurCsoe 
exposed  for  evaporation  per  100  lbs.  of  green  cheese." 

The  cheese  was  scored  by  3  oersous  and  the  results  are  tabulated  by 
months  and  summarized. 

**  The  cheese  made  from  H  (rich)  milk  scored  ahead  in  the  months  of  Aagust,  8ep- 
tember,  and  October.  In  the  other  months  the  cheese  made  from  L  (medium)  milk 
scored  higher.  Some  months  the  score  was  very  even  in  the  2  lots  of  cheese.  In 
cases  where  cheeses  were  kept  for  several  months  and  were  scored  2  or  3  times  during 
the  period,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  cheese  made  from  rich 
milk  possesses  better  *  keeping  qualities.' " 

The  application  of  the  results  to  the  payment  of  milk  in  practice  is 
tabulated.  The  general  conclusions  from  the  cheese  experiments  are 
as  follows : 

''(1)  An  increased  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  increases  the  quantity  of  cheese 
which  may  be  made  per  100  lbs.  of  milk  in  most  cases. 

''(2)  The  increase  of  cheese  is  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  fat.  Onepoand  of 
fat  in  3  per  cent  milk  will  make  more  cheese  than  a  pound  of  fat  in  4  per  cent  milk. 
The  yield  of  cheese  per  pound  of  fat  gradually  decreases  as  the  percentage  of  fiat  in 
the  milk  increases. 

''(3)  The  yield  of  cheese  is  fairly  uniform  in  proportion  to  the  fat  and  casein  in 
the  milk.    The  casein  may  be  represented  by  the  addend  2. 

"(4}  The  quality  of  the  cheese  is  not  determined  by  the  percentage  of  fat  in  th« 
mUk.  The  fat  is  bnt  one  factor  in  the  problem.  Our  experiments  indicate  that  an 
excess  of  fat  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  cheese.  To  make  cheese  from,  milk  contain- 
ing over  4  per  cent  of  fat  we  advise  cooking  to  about  100^  and  salting  from  quarts 
to  half  pound  extra,  to  improve  body  and  texture. 

"(5)  The  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  was  greater  from  the  richer  milk. 

''(6)  As  a  fair  basis  for  di.stribnting  proceeds  among  patrons  of  cheese  factories^ 
we  recommend  the  percentage  of  fat  +  2,  or  fat  and  casein  system." 
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Ripening  of  milJc  before  adding  rennet  (p.  51). — The  rosnUs  are  tabu- 
lated of  13  experiments  ou  this  point  made  during  -July,  August,  and 
September. 

''The  test  used  was  the  8  oz.  with  1  drachm  of  rennet.  The  test  varied  frem  12^ 
aeconda  to  31  seconds.  So  far  as  getting  the  cheese  made  more  qiiickl}*,  there  does 
oot  seem  to  }m  any  gain  in  time  1»y  ripening  the  milk  more  or  less.  If  the  milk  is 
ripened  a  good  deal  it  should  bo  dipped  in  that  much  iess  time.  If  set  'sweet'  it 
remains  in  the  whey  the  longer.  The  main  thing  seems  to  be  to  ripen  the  milk  to  sach 
a  point  that  it  will  dip  in  from  2  to  3  hours^  which  will  aUow  the  curd  to  become 
properly  cooked.  In  the  Hpring  cnrds  should  dip  in  from  2  to  2^  honrs,  and  in  a 
longer  time  as  the  season  advances  or  if  we  wish  to  make  longer- keeping  cheese.  .  .  . 
On  September  8,  when  the  milk  was  sot  sweet  withont  any  starter,  it  remained  in 
the  whey  5^  hoars.    This  was  a  very  poor  cheese." 

Temperature  for  renneting  milk  (pp.  51,  52). — The  results  of  14  trials 
made  during  September,  October,  and  November  in  setting  milk  at 
temperatures  from  72  to  96^  are  reported. 

''Below  80^  the  time  from  setting  to  dipping  and  from  dipping  to  salting  was 
longer  than  in  tlie  vats  set  at  normal  temperature.  The  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  was 
greater,  the  yield  of  cheese  was  less,  and  the  quality  of  the  cheese  was  poorer  when 
the  rennet  was  added  below  S(P,  Between  80  and  90^  the  effect  in  these  points  was 
not  marked.  Above  90^  the  quality  of  the  cheese  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so 
good;  otherwise  there  is  not  much  difference,  except  in  the  less  time  required  for 
coagulation.  TheHe  rcsnits  correspond  with  those  obtained  in  1895.*  ...  A  tem- 
perature of  SGP  for  the  milk  is  recommended  when  the  rennet  is  added,  though  no 
particular  harm  will  result  if  it  is  added  between  80  and  90°.'' 

Effect  of  different  quantities  of  rennet  (pp.  62-54). — The  results  are 
reported  of  16  experiments  made  in  April,  May,  and  June  in  which  the 
quantity  of  rennet  varied  from  1  to  9  oz.  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk. 

^'Tho  extra  quantity  of  rennet  caused  the  cheese  to  '  break  down'  more  quickly, 
or,  in  other  words,  ripened  the  curd  sooner.  Below  3  oz.  the  time  required  from  set- 
ting to  dipping  was  a  little  longer  than  with  quantities  above  3  oz.  From  dipping 
to  salting  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the  time  required  to  mellow  the  curds, 
whether  a  large  or  a  small  quantity  of  rennet  was  used,  indicating  that  at  this  stage 
of  the  ripening  the  work  is  done  by  other  agencies  than  the  rennet.  Later  on  the 
rennet  plays  an  important  part— bacteriologists  to  the  contrary. 

"It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  loss  of  fat  in  the  whey  increased  when  an  ounce  of 
rennet  was  nsed  and  the  yield  of  cheese  was  less.  Makers  should  use  sufficient  rennet 
to  cause  coagulation  in  not  more  than  35  to  40  minutes.    Longer  time  means  loss." 

Aeid  on  curd  at  dipping  (pp.  54, 55). — The  results  of  10  trials  in  which 
the  hotiron  test  was  used  indicated  that  ^^  there  is  not  much  effect  on 
time  required  for  making  the  cheese,  whether  dipped  sweet  or  with  IJ 
in.  of  atnd."  The  author  advises  "  dipping  with  J^  to  J  in.  of  acid  in 
order  Xjo  secure  the  best  results.'' 

Milling  the  curd  (pp.  55, 56), — ITin^  experiments  are  reported  on  the 
stage  at  which  the  curd  should  be  milled. 

''Where  curds  are  left  from  2  to  3  hours  after  dipping  and  are  then  milled  the  loss 
of  fat  is  much  greater  than  when  milled  in  from  1  to  1|  hours  after  dipping.  There 
is  apparently  not  so  very  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  except  in  the 


*  Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Bulletin  102  (E.  S.  K.,  8,  p.  10;W). 
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2  <-iiHCH  (October  27  and  28),  T^here  a  portion  of  each  cord  was  left  about  3  hoars 
before  milling.  The  score  o'f  these  cheese  was  91  and  92,  as  compared  with  95  £k 
cheese  made  from  the  same  kind  of  curd  milled  If  hours  after  dipping.  We  reoom- 
mend  milling  in  from  45  minates  to  1^  honrs  after  dipping." 

Effect  of  salt  on  curds  (p.  66). — In  10  experiments  made  from  May  to 
November  from  1  to  4  lbs.  of  salt  was  used  per  100  lbs.  of  curd.  The 
results  on  spring  cLeese  indicated  that  about  2^  lbs.  of  salt  slioald  be 
used.  Fall  cheese  salted  with  3f  and  4  lbs.  of  salt  was  <<  found  to 
be  good  in  body  and  textnre.  .  •  •  The  cheese  salted  4  lbs.  mellowed 
nicely  between  November  14  and  December  26.^  It  has  lieeu  found 
in  these  and  previous  experiments  that  '^  curd  made  from  milk  rich  in 
fat  (4  per  cent  and  over)  may  be  salted  much  heavier  than  curds  from 
average  milk." 

Salting  curds  one  hour  sooner  than  usual  (pp.  56,  67). — Ten  experi- 
ments reported  on  this  -point  indicated  that  the  yield  of  cheese  per  100 
lbs.  of  milk  was  usually  increased,  there  was  less  loss  from  drippings 
and  pressings,  and  the  quality  at  time  of  making  and  the  keeping 
quality  were  not  injured  by  salting  sooner  than  usual,  allowing  the 
curds  to  mature  in  the  salt. 

Temperature  of  curds  at  time  of  putting  to  press  (pp.  57,  58). — In  14 
experiments  the  curd  was  equally  divided,  one  lot  being  put  to  press 
at  temperatures  ranging  from  60  to  96°,  and  the  other  at  between  80 
and  85°.  The  results  in  yield  of  green  and  cured  cheese  and  the  scor- 
ing are  tabulated. 

'^  The  fiooring  shows  that  there  is  not  maoh  difference  in  the  qnality  of  the  cheese 
made  in  each  trial,  except  in  3  cases  where  the  temperature  at  time  of  patting 
to  press  was  92, 93;  and  96^.    These  cheese  were  more  open  and  not  so  good  in  textore.'* 

Separating  cream  from  milJc  containing  high  and  low  percentages  of/ai 
(p.  58). — In  21  trials  of  separatiug  cream  the  milk  averaged  4.03  per 
cent  of  fat  in  one  lot  and  3.29  in  the  other. 

"To  produce  1  lb.  of  cream  from  the  rich  milk,  required  7.19  lbs.  milk;  and  fori 
lb.  of  cream  it  required  7.28  lbs.  of  medium  or  poor  milk.  The  percentage  of  fat  in 
the  cream  from  rich  milk  was  28.15  and  from  the  other  23.99.  These  results  agrw 
with  those  of  last  year;  in  reference  to  which  we  stated  that  the  '  richer  milk  does 
not  produce  a  greater  volume  of  cream,  but  it  is  richer  in  butter  fat  than  the  cream 
produced  from  the  poorer  milk.    The  machine  governs  the  volume  of  cream.'" 

Separating  milk  at  different  temperatures  (pp.  58,  59). — A  number  of 
trials  are  reported  of  separating  milk  at  96, 130,  and  160o  in  October 
and  November,  butter  being  made  from  the  cream  and  scored. 

"The  'grain'  of  the  butter  was  not  injured  by  separating  at  the  higher  temper- 
atures and  the  flavor  was  slightly  improved.  These  trials  indicate  190^  F.  as  giving 
best  results  in  flavor  of  butter." 

Jersey  cows'  hutted'  (pp.  59,  60). — During  September  and  October,  18 
trials  were  made  of  setting  the  milk  from  i)ure-bred  Jerseys  by  itself 
in  comparison  with  the  mixed  milk  of  the  remainder  of  the  herd.  In  3 
trials  the  milk  was  creamed  in  the  separator. 
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"Of  Uie  Jersey  milk  set  and  separated  (1,593  lbs.))  the  loss  of  fat  in  skim  milk  was 
3.75  lbs.  or  0.23  lb.  per  100  lbs.  of  whole  milk ;  while  in  the  rest  of  the  herd  the  loss 
was  0.33  lb.  of  fat  lost  per  100  lbs.  of  whole  milk  set.  The  average  percentage  of 
fat  in  the  whole  milk  from  the  herd,  without  the  pure-bred  Jerseys,  was  3.69  during 
these  experiments.  The  Jersey  cow's  milk  averaged  5.03.  The  pounds  of  milk 
required  to  make  1  lb.  of  butter  were  23.64  and  16.9  respectively.  With  both  lots  of 
cream  at  the  same  temperature,  the  cream  from  the  Jersey  cows  took  a  longer  time 
to  chnm  and  the  butter  was  firmer.  Some  of  the  Jersey  cream  was  churned  at  2  to  4^ 
higher  temperature  and  yet  the  butter  was  firm  in  body  and  textare.  .  .  . 

''  In  grain  the  Jersey  butter  scored  slightly  ahead  in  the  average  of  all  scores  (23.4, 
as  compared  with  23.2);  but  in  flavor  the  score  was  40.1  for  the  Jersey  butter,  as 
compared  with  41  for  the  butter  made  from  grade  cows.'' 

Effect  of  period  of  liictution  on  creaming  of  milk  and  quality  of  butter 
(pp.  60,  61). — During  September,  October,  and  December  experiments 
were  made  in  which  the  dairy  herd  was  divided  into  3  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  lactation.  The  milk  was  creamed  in  deep  cold 
setting.  The  average  percentage  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  was  0.7  per 
cent  for  the  cows  over  G  months  advanced,  0.6  per  cent  for  the  cows 
between  2  and  G  months,  and  0.41  per  cent  for  the  fresh  cows.  The 
loss  of  fat  in  buttermilk  was  0.22,  0.237,  and  0.17,  respectively,  for  the 
different  groups.  The  time  required  for  churning  increased  with  the 
period  of  lactation. 

''  The  average  score  in  flavor  of  the  butter  made  from  cows  milking  under  6  months 
was  40.9;  for  those  milking  over  6  months  the  score  was  41.7,  and  for  fresh  milkers, 
made  in  December  only,  and  scored  January  2,  the  average  score  of  flavor  was  41.8. 
It  woold  seem  that  there  is  not  much  in  the  theory  that  the  butter  is  not  so  good  in 
flavor  when  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  advanced  in  the  period  of  lactation." 

l^ss  of  fat  in  skim  milk  from  farmers^  dairies  (p.  Gl). — The  results 
are  samniarized  of  tests  of  100  samples  of  skim  milk  obtained  from  3G 
farmers'  dairies  in  the  vicinity  of  Guelph  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months.  These  show  a  large  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk  by  shallow 
pans  and  deep  setting. 

Temperature  for  ripening  cream  (pp.  Gl,  G2). — Cream  was  ripened  at 
an  average  of  74^,  at  GO^,  and  cooled  to  48^  and  in  1  hour  heated  to  GO^ 
for  ripening.  The  average  results  of  a  number  of  trials  as  shown  by 
the  scoring  of  the  butter  are  tabulated. 

''There  is  not  much  difierence  in  the  quality  of  the  butter  obtained  by  the  three 
plans.  There  would  seem  to  be  nu  good  reason  for  cooling  the  cream  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  48^  or  below  and  then  warming  it  up  to  60^  to  ripen.  It  is  a  lot  of  labor  and 
expense  for  nothing.  If  the  cream  be  cooled  to  churning  temperature,  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  before  it  is  churned  (say  1  to  2  hours),  in  order  to  allow  the  fat  time 
to  cool  and  harden,  the  body  and  texture  of  the  butter  wiU  be  all  right." 

Thick  vs.  thin  cream  for  chmming  (p.  G2). — 

"The  general  results  indicate  about  25  to  30  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  cream  as 
giving  the  best  results  in  easy  and  exhaustive  ohurning.  The  butter  made  from 
eieam  averaging  18  per  cent  fat  had  higher  flavor  shortly  after  being  made,  but  did 
not  hold  its  flavor  so  well  as  butter  made  from  cream  averaging  28  per  cent  fat." 

Pasteurized  cream  (pp.  62,  G3). — Cream  was  pawteurized  by  heating 
at  IGQo  in  an  ordinary  shot-gun  can.    After  cooling  it  was  ripened  with 
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the  aid  of  a  starter.     "  The  quality  of  the  butter  wa«  improvetl  by  pas- 
teurizing and  it  held  the  flavor  more  perfectly  for  a  length  of  time." 

Pure  cultures  vs.  starters  made  from  pasteurized  sJcim  milk  (pp.  63, 
64). — Experiments  were  made  in  rii)ening  cream  with  Hansen^s  lactic 
ferment,  Conn's  B.  41,  and  a  starter  made  from  skim  milk.  Several 
experiments  were  also  made  with  these  cultures  which  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  one  chumingto  another.  The  butter  was  scored  twice.  The 
results,  showing  the  acidity  developed  in  the  cream  and  the  scorin«r  of 
the  butter,  are  tabulated.    The  conclusions  were  as  follows: 

''(1)  AH  the  ' CI] Hares'  and  'Btarters'  developed  abont  the  same  amoant  of  acidity 
in  the  cream. 

*\2)  In  those  lots  where  the  cream  was  pastenrized,  the  butter  8core<l  highersoca 
after  being  made  and  held  its  flavor  better. 

"(3)  Of  the  butter  made  from  the  2  cultures  in  .Tune,  there  was  not  much  differ- 
ence in  the  flavor.  The  butter  made  from  a  pasteurized  skim-milk  starter  scored  an 
average  of  abont  1  point  higher  in  flavor. 

^'(4)  The  butter  made  from  the  transferred  cultures  was  much  alike  in  flavor  when 
first  made,  but  the  B.  41  seems  to  have  held  its  flavor  better— 1.5  point-s. 

''(5)  The  culturrs  used  November  25  gave  a  scoring  of  S8  for  Hansen's  and  41  for 
B.  41.  The  transfers  improved  the  flavor  in  this  case.  Hansen's  seeme<l  to  give  a 
yeasty  flavor  to  the  butter." 

Effect  of  trashing  butter  (p.  65). — The  butter  from  23  churnings  made 
from  June  to  September  was  divided  into  3  lots  in  each  case,  one  lot 
being  not  washed  at  all,  another  washed  once,  and  a  third  washed  twice. 
Samples  of  the  butter  were  kept  and  scored  from  time  to  time.  The 
results  are  summarized  below : 

Scoring  oftvaahed  and  nnwaahed  bvtter. 


Unwashed. 

Washed  once.          |          Washed  twice. 

Flavor 

Grain. 

23.6 
24.0 
23.8 

Total 
score. 

05.0 
88.2 
91.6 

Flavor. 

42.13 

38.30 
40.22 

Grain. 

23.75 
24.00 
23.87 

^^'   ^™''o~'-.    J^ 

"Fimt  tuuvring 

42.0 
34.6 
38.  S 

95.6       42.90       23  73         KlTD 

liAfit  Boorin  j^ ............... 

90.  U       :t8.0u       24.00         9LS 

Avoing©  for  yoar 

92.8  '     40.45       23  86    *     98.^ 

1                                  1 

Five  lots  of  butter — 2  not  washed,  2  washed  once,  and  1  washed 
twice — made  in  April,  were  sent  to  a  commission  mercliaiit  less  than  3 
weeks  after  making.  One  of  the  unwashed  samples  scored  100  and  the 
other  90  points.  The  butter  washed  once  scored  93  and  95  poiDt9,  and 
that  washed  twice  95  points. 

Effect  of  salt  on  the  quality  of  butter  (pp.  65,  66)  — 

''From  May  to  October  26  trials  were  made  with  different  quantities  of  salt  on 
butter.  The  quantity  varied  from  ^  oz.  to  1  oz.  of  salt  per  pound  of  bntter.  llie 
average  pounds  of  cream  churned  were  70.65,  and  the  pounds  of  butter  19.31.  .  .  . 

''AH  the  experimental  butter  was  scored  from  1  to  3  times  in  periods  of  3  days  to 
3  months  after  being  made. 

"The  average  scoring  of  the  butter  salted  |  oz.  and  over  was  higher  at  the  lint 
time  than  the  butter  salted  \  oz.  This  of  couiHe  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  How- 
ever, the  keeping  quality  of  light-salted  butter  was  not  nearly  bo  good." 
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The  action  of  rennet  on  milk,  Camus  {La  Semaine  MSdicaUj  17 
(1897),  p.  275;  dbs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  77,  Repert.,  p.  215).— The 
aathor  foand,  with  Gley,  that  rennet  acts  npon  milk  at  0^  C.  Milk 
which  had  been  kept  for  r.  long  time  with  rennet  at  zero  curdled  almost 
instantaneously  when  3  or  4  drops  of  dilute  lactic  acid  (1  to  10)  was 
added,  while  ordinarily,  as  is  well  known,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
lactic  acid  is  required  to  curdle  milk  at  ordinary  temperature.  Rennet 
previously  dried  could  be  heated  to  lOOo,  and  even  to  140<^,  without 
losiog  its  activity  if  treati^d  with  water  after  cooling.  As  milk  is 
readily  sterilized,  it  was  proj^osed  to  study  the  action  of  the  sterilized 
ferment  on  sterilized  milk.  But  aqueous  extracts  of  rennet,  when  pre- 
Tiously  neutralized,  are  rendered  inactive  by  a  medium  low  heat.  For 
example^  distilled  water  has  an  unfavorable  action  on  rennet  at  40^,  the 
ainouut  of  the  rennet  rendered  inactive  at  this  temperature  increasing 
with  the  duration  of  the  treatment  and  with  the  amount  of  water  used. 

The  cause  of  the  curdling  of  milk  when  heated,  B.  Bardach 
(MonaUh.  Chem.^  18  {1897),  pp.  199-216;  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  p.  290).— 
Tlie author  made  numerous  experiments  with  milk  and  casein.  As  a 
result  of  his  studies  he  concludes  that  the  curdling  of  milk  by  heating 
is  a  complex  process  due  to  a  change  in  the  casein  combined  with  the 
action  of  small  amounts  of  acid  formed  from  the  lactose  when  milk  is 
heated  at  high  temperatures.  The  acid  formed  is  unable  to  curdle  the 
ori^ual  unchanged  casein,  and  it  is  only  utter  the  casein  has  been 
changed  by  heating  that  it  is  coagulated  by  the  acid. 

The  occurrence  of  alcohol  in  milk,  H.  Weller  (Forsch.  Lehensmtl. 
Hyg.,  i  (1897), p.  20;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  77,  Ttepert.,p.  213).— 
The  examination  of  milk  which  had  an  irritating  after-taste  and  which 
was  produced  by  a  large  herd  of  cows  at  a  distillery  showed  the  follow- 
ing: Si>ecific  gravity  at  15^  1.0335,  solids  13.30,  fat  3.89,  alcohol  0.96 
per  cent.  The  concentrated  food  of  the  herd  consisted  of  distillery 
waste  (slump).  The  material  causing  the  irritating  after-taste  of  the 
milk  could  be  expelled  with  steam,  and  could  be  obtained  from  the  dis- 
tillery waste  in  the  same  way. 

The  evidence  is  regarded  as  conclusive  that  i)erfectly  fresh  and  sweet 
milk  may  contain  alcohol  when  the  cows  receive  food  containing  alcohol. 

Food  and  milk  production,  E.  A.  Shuttleworth  (Ontario  Agr. 
Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  26-30). — An  experiment  was  made 
with '2  cows,  an  Ayrshire  and  a  Holstein.  The  time,  from  April  2  to 
July  21,  was  divided  into  5  periods,  the  cows  being  fed  rations  varying 
in  richness  in  alternating  periods.  In  the  last  period  they  were  on 
pasturage,  the  Ayrshire  receiving  about  2  lbs.  each  of  oil  cake  and 
chopi>ed  peas  in  addition,  and  the  Holstein  a  little  hay.  The  results, 
including  the  average  composition  of  the  milk  in  different  periods,  are 
tabulated. 

"Tho  Ayrshire  in  the  second  period,  when  she  was  abundantly  fed,  gave  an  aver- 
age daily  yield  of  25.48  lbs.  of  milk,  being  12  lbs.  moru  than  in  tho  lirst,  and^lO  lbs. 
more  than  in  the  third  periods^  when  t)he  received  insufficient  nonrishment.    The 
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arerage  daily  yield  of  milk  by  the  Holsteiu  in  the  second  period,  when  she  iraa 
insafflolently  nourished,  was  20.30  lbs.,  being  aboat  10  lbs.  less  than  in  the  fintsod 
nearly  7  lbs.  less  than  in  the  third  period,  when  she  was  abundantly  fed. 

"It  is  therefore  manifest  that  the  ration  of  straw,  oats,  and  tnmips  diminished 
considerably  the  yield  of  milk,  and  that  the  ration  of  hay,  oats,  peas,  bran,  oil  cake, 
and  tnmips  considerably  increased  it. 

''  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  periods  each  cow  yielded  practically  the  same  quantities 
of  milk ;  and  the  addition  of  peas  and  oil  cake  to  the  Ayrshire's  ration  of  grase  did 
not  increase  her  yield  over  that  of  the  Holstein.  ... 

''The  variations  in  the  percentages  of  the  constituents  of  the  same  cow^e  mflk 
during  the  several  periods  are  so  little  that  they  come  in  nearly  every  instance 
within  the  limit  of  experimental  error.  The  food,  therefore,  has  had,  apparently, 
no  effect  on  the  composition  of  the  milk.'' 

Bacterial  contamination  of  milk,  F.  0.  Harrison  {Ontari<p  Agr. 
CoL  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt,  1896^  pp.  105-114,  pis.  4). — Stadies  were  made 
on  the  germ  content  of  milk,  and  contamination  from  the  foremilk,  from 
the  animal  and  milker,  from  the  air,  and  from  the  use  of  improperly 
cleaned  dairy  ntensilB.  In  each  instance  the  number  of  germs  from  a 
cnbic  centimeter  of  the  milk,  the  number  of  species,  and  a  description  of 
the  species  is  given.  The  germ  content  of  the  milk  of  the  college  dairy 
ranged  from  8,000  to  18,000  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  that  of  the  milk 
sold  in  Guelph  was  found  to  range  from  121,000  to  1,200,000. 

"Notice  is  es{)ecially  directed  to  the  great  difference  between  the  namber  of  geimt 
in  the  mixed  milk  of  a  herd  kept  under  cleanly  conditions,  immediately  after  milk- 
ing, and  the  milk  supplied  to  consumers  in  the  city  of  Guelph." 

The  germ  content  of  the  foremilk,  or  first  part  of  the  milking,  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  milking.  The  first  few  stieamfi 
from  each  teat  were  drawn  into  a  sterilized  flask.  This  contained  from 
18,000  to  54,000  germs  per  cubic  centimeter  of  milk,  while  the  balance 
of  the  milk  contained  890  to  4,800  germs. 

''The  results  clearly  demonstrate  the  fact  that  by  milking  the  first  few  streams 
from  each  teat  onto  the  ground,  or  into  a  separate  pail,  contamination  from  the  fore- 
milk is  in  a  large  measure  prevented." 

Cows  were  milked  under  clean,  rather  dirty,  and  dirty  conditions,  and 
also  after  the  flanks  and  udder  of  the  cow  had  been  moistened  with  a 
wet  cloth.  In  each  case  the  number  of  germs  falling  into  a  milk  pail 
12  in.  in  diameter  during  1  minute  was  determined,  and  culture  dishes 
were  exposed  beside  the  milk  pail  for  1  minute.  The  results  are  given, 
together  with  plates  showing  the  cultures  in  the  dishes.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  there  were  about  8,000  to  17,000  germs,  while  when  tiie 
flanks  and  udder  of  the  cow  were  moistened  with  a  wet  doth  before 
milking  from  640  to  2,300  germs  fell  into  the  pail. 

Determinations  were  made  by  means  of  culture  dishes  of  the  germ 
content  of  stable  air  during  bedding,  feeding  hay,  cleaning  up,  etc.,  and 
1  hour  later.  In  the  former  case  the  number  of  germs  which  would  fall 
into  a  12  in.  milk  pail  in  1  minute  ranged  from  12,000  to  42,000,  while  1 
hour  thereafter  the  number  ranged  from  483  to  2,300. 
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"If  the  manure  is  not  freqnently  nnd  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  it  gets  dry  and 
small  particles  from  it  help  to  swell  the  number  of  germs  in  the  air. 

''Much  benefit  would  ensue  either  from  moistening  the  fodder,  or  from  feeding  and 
bedding  an  hour  or  so  before  milking  commences,  to  allow  the  dust,  etc.,  of  the  air 
time  to  settle.  If  all  such  work  were  finished  even  half  an  hour  before  milking,  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  on  what  is  now  done  in  many  stables/' 

Directions  are  given  for  the  proper  cleaning  of  dairy  utensils;  the 
milk  cans  with  concave  bottoms  instead  of  convex  are  recommended, 
^'as  in  the  former  case  the  milk  drains  into  the  center  of  the  can,  while 
in  the  latter  some  of  it  is  left  in  a  channel  around  the  edge  and  can  not 
be  easily  removed  by  the  brush;"  and  the  results  are  given  of  washiYig 
cans  in  different  manner.  In  each  case  after  the  can  had  been  washed 
and  drained  dry  100  cc.  of  sterile  water  was  added,  well  shaken  up  in 
the  can,  poured  into  a  sterile  flask,  and  then  submitted  to  bacteriolog- 
ical analysis.  From  improperly  cleaned  dairy  utensils  these  washings 
contained  from  230,000  to  800,000  germs  per  cubic  (5(entimeter;  when  the 
cans  were  washed  in  tepid  water  and  then  scalded  out  there  were  from 
13,000  to  93,000  germs  per  cubic  centimeter;  and  when  the  cans  were 
washed  in  tepid  water  and  subjected  to  live  steam  for  5  minutes  the 
nnmber  was  reduced  to  from  400  to  1,800  germs  per  cubic  centimeter. 

Bemarks  are  also  made  on  the  influence  of  temperature  of  the  milk 
on  the  growth  of  gexms,  showing  the  importance  of  cooling  the  milk 
quickly;  and  in  conclusion  a  summary  is  given  of  precautionary  meas- 
ures to  reduce  the  number  of  germs  of  milk  to  the  minimum. 

Iffilk  sampling,  0.  L.  Penny  {Delaware  8ta,  Rpt  1896, pp.  132-157^ 
figs.  2). — ^This  article  contains  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  31  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  829)  on  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphid  for  preserving  com- 
posite ssimples  of  milk  for  testing.  In  addition  trials  are  reported  with 
a  large  number  of  substances  as  preservatives  which  do  not  submerge 
the  fat.  These  included  salts  of  potash,  ammonia,  magnesium,  sodium, 
barium,  mercury,  tin,  silver,  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  a  number  of  organic 
compounds.  The  best  results  were  obtained  with  magnesia,  magnesia 
miitare,  mercuric  chlorid,  silver  nitrate,  sodium  sulphite,  potassium 
snlpLocyanate,  potassium  permanganate,  potassium  bichromate,  potas- 
sium carbonate,  boric  acid,  formalin,  alcohol,  carbolic  acid,  and  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  camphor.  Most  of  these  preserved  the  fat  in  mis- 
eible  condition. 

''[The  sample  preBerred  with  1  per  cent  of  potassium  bichromate]  after  3  months 
shows  no  sign  of  putrefaction  or  of  curdling  and  is  quite  miscible.  A  less  pro- 
portion of  the  preservative  will  doubtless  be  efficient.  There  is  some  danger  of 
oxidation  of  the  batter  fat  by  means  of  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
biehmmate.  Where  the  latter  salt  is  added  to  the  milk  by  guess  in  unknown  pro- 
portion a  considerable  [loss]  in  the  fat  found  in  the  test  may  ensue.  .  .  . 

''The  sample  [treated  with  10  per  cent  boric  acid]  after  a  week  was  free  ft'om 
patrid  smell  and  was  perfectly  miscible.  The  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
t«st  bottles  is  like  that  of  fresh  milk.  Five  per  cent  failed  to  prevent  curdling 
within  48  hours,  the  sample  becoming  quite  putrid.  .  .  . 

'*  [With  0.3  to  0.7  per  cent  mercuric  chloridj  the  sample  after  several  mouths  was 
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amalljr  froe  fkom  patrid  aniell  and  miscible.  Tho  antiaeptic  power  of  this  raigent 
is  well  known  to  be  very  great.  One- tenth  per  cent  is  inaofficient  to  prasenre  milk 
a  week,  bnt  0^  per  cent  ia  aafficient  for  a  month  or  more.  .  .  . 

"  [With  5  per  cent  of  magneaia  or  magnesia  mixtore]  the  sample  after  8  dsyi 
had  a  pnirid  amell,  with  a  translncent  snbatratnni.  Notwithstanding,  it  wjb  exeep- 
tionall J  miscible  and  ihe.final  resnlta  were  among  the  most  satisfactory.  DoubtkM 
much  less  than  5  per  cent  would  be  equally  efficient.  .  .  . 

"[Formalin  in  proportion  of  0.2  to  0.5  per  cent]  in  point  of  minimnm  efficient  qnin- 
iity  is  the  most  powerful  preserrative  tested.  Even  0.2  per  cent  will  keep  a  nmple 
for  weeks  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  quest ionable,  however,  whether  tiiis  minute 
quantity,  small  aa  it  is,  is  without  influence  on  the  Babcock  test.  The  mixture  of 
milk  and  aeiil  baa  an  unusual  greenish  appearance,  and  the  fat  colnmn  is  hanUjrao 
clear  and  sharply  defined  as  is  the  case  with  wamy  other  preservatives." 

On  the  inflnence  of  food  on  the  quality  of  butter,  F.  Friis  (37de 
Ber.  K,  Vat  Landbohojskale  Lab.  Landiilcon  Forgoff,  Copenhagen^  1^97^ 
pp.  112^  190). — These  experiiQente  were  conducted  duriog  4  sacce8$i?6 
years,  viz,  1892-'96,  with  special  reference  to  studying  the  effect  of  the 
various  rations  fed  on  the  quality  of  the  butter  prodncted.  Two  large 
Danish  estates,  well  known  for  the  high  grade  of  butter  prodnoed, 
furnished  the  cows  and  other  facilities  for  the  experiments.  Ibe 
number  of  cows  included  in  the  difl'erent  experiments  on  each  fano 
was,  as  a  rule,  60,  separated  into  3  lots  of  21)  each,  care  being  taken  in 
arranging  the  different  lots  to  make  them  as  uniform  as  possible  as  to 
breed,  Hge,  live  weight,  calving  time,  milk  yield,  richness  of  milk,  etc 
In  all  about  500  cows  were  included  in  the  experiments.  The  effort 
w^s  in  all  cases  to  make  a  first-class  product  of  butter  or  the  b^ 
product  iK)ssible  under  the  conditions,  and  tlie  milk,  rream,  and  bntttf 
of  the  different  lots  were  always  treated  with  this  end  in  view.  Only 
fresh  cows  were  used,  and  only  such  of  these  as  were  found  iierfectly 
normal  ^and  healthy  after  a  rigid  examination.  The  milk  of  any  cow 
showing  symptoms  of  sickness  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment 
was  kept  by  itself,  so  as  not  to  contaminate  the  product  of  the  other 
cows. 

The  plan  and  conduct  of  the  experiments  were  similar  to  those  cC 
the  cow-feeding  experiments  previously  conducted  by   this  statioa 
During  the  preparatory  period,  lasting  20  to  30  days,  the  feed  of  the 
different  lots  oi;  each  farm  was  the  same.    The  rations  of  all  the  lots 
but  one  was  then  gradually  changed  during  a  transition  perio^l  of  10 
days  to  that  to  be  fed  during  the  experiment  proper,  the  one  lot  receiv- 
ing the  sanie  feed  throughout  the  experiment.    Ten  days  after  the ! 
experiment  proper  an  after-feeding  period  followed,  during  which  thai 
feed  of  the  different  lots  was  changed  back  to  that  fed  in  the  prepaw-  i 
tory  period.    The  experiments  here  reported  included  trials  with  tliei 
following  feeds:  Grains  (barley  and  oats)  against  rape-seed  cake  (ordi- 
nary  and  pure,  manufactured  especially  for  the  experiments),  sanfiovrer- 
seed  cake,  palm-nut  cake,  and  rape  seed;  mangel-wurzels  against tll^ ! 
nips;  and  grains  (barley  and  oats)  against  molasses  feed  (one-eijrhAI 
palm-nut  meal,  three-eighths  wheat  bran,  one-half  beet  molasses).   Hajf 
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roots,  straw,  bran«  and  oil  cakes  in  varying  amounts  were  fed  in  addi- 
tion in  all  cases,  according  to  the  feeding  practice  on  eac^h  farm. 

The  batter  produced  by  the  different  lots  was  scored  independently, 
when  a  couple  of  days  old,  by  3  expert  judges,  and  again  14  days  after 
the  first  scoring.  In  the  tables  published  only  comparative  scores  are 
given,  viz,  the  number  of  points  above  or  below  that  of  the  lot  with 
which  comparisons  were  made  (normal).  The  total  score  for  i)erfect 
butter  was  15.  The  milk,  butter,  and  batter  fat  produced  and  the 
feeding  staffs  fed  were  analyzed.  The  average  scoring  of  the  butter 
above  or  below  the  normal  (n)  was  as  follows: 

Retnlts  of  feeding  (lifferent  ratwnsfor  hutter. 


Pirat  sooring. 


Second  Hcorinf?. 


Sationfl  fed. 


I  Prepsra- 1  Experi- 

I      tory        mental 

period.   |  period. 


Gninw.saBflowercake  (4  experiments) 

Grain 

Grain  and  simfloverfleed  cake  (1:1). 

Sanflower  seed  cake 

Onin  M.  npe-aeed  cake  aad  rape  Aeed 
(Sexperimente): 

Grain 

Grain  and  rape-eeed  cake  (1:1) 


Sase-Med  cake  v«.  auntiower-aeed  cake 
(1  experiment): 

Common  rape-seedcake 

I^nre  rape-eeed  ca  ke 

imnflower-seed  c«ke 

main  w.  pure  rape- seed  cake  and  rape 
•eed  (2  experimenti}) : 

Grain 

Pnrenpe-aeed  cake 

Bapeoeed 


n+O 
-0.2 
+0 


n+0.4 
-1-0.4 
+0.4 


B  +  0 
+  0 
+0 


n-l-0 
+0 
+0 


n+0.5 
+1.5 
+  1.7 


D  |0 

-H0.2 
+0.6 


n-fO.6  I 
+1.3  > 
+1.0 


n-fO 
+0.7 
+0.0 


Poet-ex- 

peri- 

neiital 

period. 


n^O.7 
-tO.9 
+0,8 


n+O 

-1-0 


0.2 


u+0.3 
+0.3 
4-1.0 


n  t  0 
+  0 
—0.2 


Prepara- 

Uiry 
peiiod. 


n— 2. 2 
—1.0 

-1.7 


n-2.1 
-2.3 
-2.1  I 


Experi-     ^«;"^„«- 
P*^^-       iKjriod. 


II 


2.7 
—2.3  , 

-2.3  I 


II— 1.0 
—1.1 
-1.0 


n-3.3 
—2.7 
—2.4 


n-1  8 
—1.2 
—1.8 


n-1. 8 
-2.  2 
-2.2 

ii-S.6 
—2.8 
—2.7 

n-2.5 
-2.6 
-3.0 


a- 3.4 
—3.9 
—4.0 


n-4.7 
—4.3 
—4.0 


11—3.4 
—3.8 
-4.0 


The  snnflower-seed  cake'  caused  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  but  not  in  its  keeping  properties,  while  rai)e- 
Ked  cake  and  rape  seed  to  a  still  greater  degree  improved  both  (quality 
and  keeping  property.  The  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  concen- 
trated feed  was  Ifound  to  decrease  in  the  following  order  with  res[)ect 
to  effect  on  the  fine  quality  of  the  butter:  Bape  seed,  pure  rape-seed 
eake,  sunflower-seed  cake,  common  rape-seed  ciike,  cereals  (barley  and 
oats  mixed).  In  these  experiments  2  to  4  lbs.  of  grain  were  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  amount  of  oil  cake,  or  by  one- tenth  of  rajje  peed,  the 
balance  of  the  rations  fed  being  the  same  for  all  animals  in  the  experi- 
nents.  The  butter  from  the  grain-fed  lots  was  firm,  in  cold  weather 
eyen  hard,  while  that  from  the  lots  fed  oil  cake  was  soft,  with  a  tond- 
ency  to  be  too  soft.  The  feeding  of  oil  cakes  should  therefore  be 
oomparatively  light  in  spring  when  the  weather  turns  warm. 

The  comparison  of  turnips  and  mangel- wurzels  showed  a  slight  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  the  latter.  There  was  practically  no  ditterence  in 
tiie  scorings  of  the  butter  produced  on  the  gi*ain -molasses  feed  experi- 
flQ^ts.  The  molasses  feed  showed  a  tendency  to  make  a  firm  butter 
without  in  any  way  lowering  its  quality. 
1007ft— No.  5 7 
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The  cream  from  the  lots  fed  oil  cakes  or  rape  seed  was  clinnied  at 
about  2<=^  C.  lower  temperature  aud  iu  about  5  minutes  shorter  time 
than  that  from  the  grain-fed  lots,  the  speed  of  the  churn  being  the 
same  for  all  churniugs. 

Yield  and  fat  content  of  milk. — By  replacing  grain  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  oil  cakes  there  was  invariably  an  appreciable  increase  in 
the  yield  of  milk.  The  same  was  true  when  rape  seed  was  substituted 
for  a  portion  of  the  grain.  The  molasses  feed  gave  no  apparent  increase 
in  yield  over  the  mixed  grain. 

As  regards  the  intiuence  of  the  food  on  the  quality  of  the  milk, 
X^revious  results  obtained  in  cow-feeding  experiments  at  this  station 
were  corroborated,  any  changes  occasionally  observed  being  minute  and 
not  attributable  to  the  feed.  Chemical  analyses  of  the  milk  and  milk 
products  showed  that  the  increased  yield  of  butter  i>er  100  lbs.  of  milk 
(0.09  lb.)  on  sunflower-seed  cake  was  due  to  the  higher  water  contentof 
the  butter  obtained  on  this  feed.  No  differences  were  found  in  the 
butter  yield  or  the  composition  of  the  butter  from  the  lota  fed  grain, 
rape-seed  cake,  or  rape  seed. 

Effect  of  pasteurization  on  qvality  of  butter, — Comparable  data  were 
obtained  in  several  experiments  as  to  the  effect  of  pasteurization  on  the 
quality  of  the  butter,  viz,  in  the  grain  vs.  sunflower-seed  cake  experi- 
ments and  in  the  mangel  wurzels  vs.  turnips  experiments.  Each  of 
these  experiments  includes  2  series,  the  former  being  conducted  during 
1892-'94  aud  the  latter  during  1893-'95.  The  results,  in  comparisou 
with  the  normal  (n),  are  summarized  below: 

Influence  of  pasteurization  on  quality  of  butter. 


Rations  fed. 


Qrain  vt.  sunflower-seed  cake : 

Grain 

Crrain  and  sunflower-seed  cake  (1:1). 

Sunflower-seed  cake 

Maneel-wurzels  v».  turnips : 

M  angel -wurzela 

Mangel-wurzels  and  turnips  a 

Turnips 


First  scoring. 


Second  scoring. 


Cream  not  ,      Cream      '  Cream  not         Cream 
pasteurized,  pasteurised,  pasteurized,  pasteurised. 


a  One  series  only. 

The  improvement  in  the  quality  and  the  keeping  properties  of  the 
butter  produced  from  pasteurized  cream  was  very  marked  in  both 
experiments.  The  lots  fed  sunflower-seed  cake  produced  butter  of 
better  quality  and  of  better  keeping  qualities  than  that  produced  by 
the  grain-fed  lots,  both  when  the  cream  was  and  was  not  pasteurized. 
The  diff'erence  in  favor  of  the  mangel-wurzel  disappeared,  on  the  other 
hand^  when  pasteurization  of  the  cream  was  practiced. 

Effect  of  pasteurization  on  yield  of  butter. — The  average  percentage  of 
fat  in  buttermilk  from  pasteurized  cream  was  0.359  per  cent  and  from 
nonpasteurized  cream  0.329  per  cent  (average  of  71  single  experiments). 
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The  average  water  content  of  the  worked  batter  from  pasteurized  cream 
was  13.90  percent;  from  nonpastenrized  cream  14.42  per  cent  (average 
of  66  single  experiments).  The  yield  of  butter  per  100  lbs.  of  milk,  as 
foaiul  in  the  creameries,  was  but  slightly  diflerent  when  the  cream  was 
pasteurized  and  when  not  pasteurized.  As  the  average  of  5  series  of 
experiments  conducted  on  2  different  estates,  the  yields  of  butter  from 
pasteurized  and  from  nonpastenrized  cream  were  3.524  and  3.532  lbs., 
respectively — a  difference  of  only  0.08  Ib.of  butter  per  1,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Tbe  small  deficit  might  be  easily  covered  by  working  the  pasteurized- 
creao)  batter  sliglitly  less. 

Relation  between  the  brine  worked  out  and  the  decrease  in  water  conte^it 
of  butter, — ^The  following  formula  is  given  by  the  author  as  showing 
the  relation  of  the  amount  of  brine  worke<l  out  and  the  water  content 
of  the  butter:  If  S  be  the  yield  of  butter  per  100  lbs.  of  milk,  P  the 
water  cimtent  of  the  butter,  and  Q  that  of  the  brine,  and  X  the  quan- 
tity of  brine  which  must  be  worked  out  to  decrease  the  water  in  the 

a  T\ 

butter  D  per  cent,  then  X  =  q^^^-jj.    By  substituting  Q  =  80  and 

D  =  1,  the  formula  will  read  X  =  g.  __  p«    -A.  table  worked  out  on  the 

basis  of  this  formula  is  given  in  the  bulletin. 

Examination  of  butter  fat. — Samples  of  butter  fat  produced  on  the 
different  feed  rations  were  examined  by  various  analytical  methods,  the 
iodin  number,  saponification  number,  free  fatty  acids,  volatile  acids, 
aod  refractive  index  being  determined  in  each  case.  Experiments 
showed  that  the  amotfnt  of  free  acids  in  the  butter  is  greatly  decreased 
when  the  milk  or  the  cream  is  heated  previous  to  the  churning ;  pasteur- 
ization of  the  milk  reduces  the  free  fatty  acid  content  of  tbe  fat  more 
than  pasteurization  of  the  cream.  About  half  the  acidity  of  fresh 
soar-cream  butter  is  due  to  free  fatty  acids  in  the  butter,  and  the  other 
half  to  the  aeidity  of  the  buttermilk  remaining  in  the  butter. 

The  differences  in  the  composition  of  butter  fat  from  pasteurized  and 
from  nonpastenrized  cream  are  shown  by  the  average  data  given  in  the 
following  table: 

ComposHioH  of  butter  from  pttsteurized  and  nonpasteurieed  cream. 


Free 
fatty 
acids. 


gutter  from  nonpoBtenrized  cream  . 
Butter  from  paflteurized  cream 


Oe. 

30.6 
25.8 


Iodin 
number. 


Gm, 
34.6 
84.6 


Saponifi- 
cation 
number. 


Mgm. 
229.6 
229.8 


Volatile  Refrac* 
fatty  ,  tivein- 
acids.    I     dex. 


Cc.      j 
30.  o!  50.8 

29. 9  50. 8 


The  pasteurization  of  the  cream  did  not  materially  influence  the  iodin 
number,  refractive  index,  saponitication  number,  or  contents  of  volatile 
a<'idH  in  the  butter  fat,  but  the  content  of  free  fatty  acids  was  appre- 
ciably decreased  by  pasteurization. — f.  w.  woll. 
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Ezperimenta  conceming  tli0  canaes  of  abnormal  batter,  B.  Bog- 
gild  and  V.  SiEO  (Tidsskr.  LandoioUj  16  (1897)^  pp.  163-183).— Two 
experiments  were  condacted  daring  the  spring  and  the  fail  of  1896  with 
24  and  16  cows,  respectiyely,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  abnormal  bnt- 
ter,  especially  the  content  of  volatile  fatty  acids.  The  cows  were  partly 
new  and  partly  old  milkers.  Daring  the  second  and  third  periods  of 
the  second  experiment,  September,  October,  and  November,  ISIM),  2 
lots  of  cows  were  kept  in  the  bam  and  2  in  the  pastore,  all  cows 
receiving  the  same  feed  and  treatment  otherwise. 

The  experiments  show  that  the  drying  off  of  strippers  at  the  propi? 
time  is  of  great  importance  in  preventing  a  low  content  of  volatile  acids; 
and  that  concentrated  foods  do  not  as  a  rule  appreciably  inflnence  this, 
while  potatoes  may  lower  it  considerably.  It  was  found  that  the  low 
volatile-acid  content  of  batter  fat  during  the  faU  months  is  due  not  orAj 
to  the  advanced  stage  of  lactation  of  many  cows  at  this  time,  but  quite 
as  much  to  the  exposure  of  the  cows  to  cold  during  these  months.^ 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

Dairy  stock,  H.  H.  Deax  {Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Bpf,  1896,  pp.  CS-^).- 
Remarks  are  nia<li>  on  the  dairy  herd  and  a  record  given  for  the  year,  arranged  both 
by  inontliB  and  by  individual  cows.  For  the  whole  year  the  averajje  c<«t  of  food 
was  5.2  et8.  per  gallon  of  milk,  11.6  cts.  per  pound  of  butter,  and  5.2  ct6.  per  ])oaDd 
<»f  rheese. 

RatioDB  for  dairy  COW8.  H.  George  {Jour.  Agr.  Praf.,  1897,  II,  Xo.  SS,  pp.  c^T.^  JSO).- 
Several  rations  are  suggested. 

MiaceUaneous  dairy  notea,  H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  Agr.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  SpL 
18fn],  pp.  6S-70). — This  includen  brief  remarks  on  dairy  conventiona  and  farmerr 
institutes,  testing  rennet,  trials  in  making  square  cheese,  dairy  testa  at  2  fairs,  and 
the  needs  of  the  dairy  department. 

On  the  effect  of  feeding  fat  to  cowa,  H.  H.  Wing  (A>tr  Tori  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt. 
ISUo,  2U>'  ^^"-.'<sv>).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  92  of  the  stntiou  (E.  S.  K.,  7,  p.  236). 

Meana  of  diatinguiahing  between  raw  and  cooked  milk,  l)rix>UT  {Reprrt. 
Pharm.,  S.  «er.,  9  {1807),  p.  200;  ahs,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  31  {1S97),  So.  45,  Bt-pert.,  p.  i-?fj.— 
Several  rca;;ents  are  mentioned.  Among  these  are  alcoholic  tincture  of  giiajak  resin, 
gunjakol,  hydrochiuou,  pyroeatechin,  a-naphthol,  and  j>-phenylendiamin.  With 
these  reagents  raw  milk  usually  gives  a  coloration,  believed  to  be  due  to  an  oxidiz- 
able  ferment,  similar  to  that  occurring  in  many  jdauts. 

An  apparatua  for  the  rapid  and  accurate  determination  of  the  £at  in  milk, 
E.  M.  Arndt  {Fornch.  Ber.  LehensmiL,  4  {1897),  No,  9,  pp.  S31,  ^,^2). 

A  aimple  fat  extractor,  V.  J.  Hall  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soe,,  19  {1897),  Xo.  7, p. 
58(]yfig.  1). — This  is  for  use  in  milk  analysis.  It  consists  of  a  small,  shallow  dish  of 
very  light  copper,  drawn  out  to  a  neck  below,  which  is  fitted  with  two  caps,  one 
resembliug  a  Oooch  crucible.     The  method  of  making  a  determination  is  descriM. 

Whey  butter,  H.  H.  WiNO  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1895,  pp.  95-99).— Rejaint 
of  Bulletin  85  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  69). 

Teata  of  cream  aeparatora,  H.  H.  Wing  (New  Tork  Cornell  Sta,  Bpt.  IS'Jo,  pp. 
6\9/>-7aS).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  105  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  87). 

Sterilization  and  paateurization  of  milk  {Amer.  Kitchen  Mag.,  7  {1897),  No.  r%p. 
18S). — Popular  directions  for  this  purpose  are  given. 
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On  the  nature  of  Japanese  farcy,  an  enzootic  skin  disease  of 
the  horses  and  cattle  of  Japan,  H.  Tokishinge  {Bui  Co!.  Arjr. 
Imperialj  Univ.  ofJapan^  31  {1897)^  No.  2^  pp.  115-190,  pis.  3).— Farcy  \s 
noted  as  a  very  common  disease  in  Japan,  where  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed that  animals  must  pass  through  it  some  time  duriug  their  lives 
and  thereafter  be  immune.  Animals  that  have  had  the  disease  are 
more  valuable  than  those  that  have  not. 

In  early  times  the  disease  was  known  only  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  it  was  introduced  there  prob- 
ably from  China  or  Korea,  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  wholly 
unknown  until  1888,  when  several  experiments  were  first  conducted. 
Later  the  author  discovered  the  pathogenic  germ  which  he  calls 
Sexcharomyces  farcimmottmt  whence  he  concludes  that  the  Japanese 
disease  is  mostly  a  saceharomycotic  affection,  though  true  farcy  may 
occnr.  Some  33  cases  examined  and  experimented  with  are  more  or  less 
minntely  described.  Inoculation  with  saccharomycosis  gave  mostly 
negative  results. 

Summarizing  the  facts  brought  to  light,  the  author  classifies  the  skin 
disease  known  as  farcy  as  saceharomycotic  farcy,  genuine  farcy,  and 
farcy  of  mixed  infection — which  in  Japan  are  relatively  important  in 
the  order  given — pure  glanders  and  farcy  being  rare. 

Considering  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  the  author  states  that  the 
cause  of  Sciccharomyceg  farciminogus  is  an  oval,  thick-walled,  cellular 
body  with  a  more  or  less  homogenous  content  and  having  a  diameter 
varj'ing  from  2.4  to  3.6  //.  The  poles  are  usually  pointed  and  at  one  of 
them  2  or  3  cells  may  sometimes  be  found  joined  together.  There  is 
susi)ended  internally  usually  a  coccus-like  body  which  is  strongly  refract- 
ive and  colorless  or  faintly  yellow  and  has  a  rapid  molecular  movement. 
Generally  it  is  found  near  one  pole. 

The  organisms  occur  abundantly  in  the  morbid  tissues  and  products, 
either  free  or  inclosed  in  pus  corpuscles  which  may  contain  10  to  30. 
Besides  these  bodies,  granules  resembling  that  in  the  germ  have  been 
found  either  simple  or  in  the  form  of  dipi)lococci. 

The  disease  affects  some  organs  more  frequently  tlian  others,  affect- 
ing the  nose  most  frequently  (84  per  cent). 

Facts  from  post-mortems  and  other  sources  indicate  that  the  morbid 
appearances  began  generally  in  the  cutis.  Cases  were  observed  in 
which  infection  arose  through  the  hair  follicles,  sebaceous  glands,  etc., 
but,  it  is  added,  that  for  proper  infection  the  predisposition  of  the 
animal  plays  an  important  nMe,  an<l  this  seems  to  depend  upon  age,  sex, 
color,  etc. 

The  clinical  and  anatomical  characteristics  of  the  disease  closely 
resemble  glanders,  but  the  2  diseases  may  be  distinguished,  clino- 
anatomically  especially,  by  the  occurrence  of  saccharomyces  chiefly  in 
the  skin,  by  characteristic  cutaneous  eruptions,  by  the  pus  being  of  a 
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thick  glutinous  character  or  a  thin  fluid  with  cheesy  flocc*u]es,  and  by 
the  bilaterality  of  nasal  infection;  and,  further,  by  inoculation,  jruinea 
pigs  being  generally  subject  to  glanders,  but  not  to  saccharomycosis. 

Mallein  was  experimented  with,  but  its  action  was  found  too  irregular 
for  diagnostic  purposes. 

In  cattle  the  course  of  disease,  saccharomycotic  farcy,  is  more  cliroiiic 
than  in  horses.  The  nodules  are  always  in  the  subcutis,  are  smaller,  and 
remain  circumscribed  for  a  long  time.  The  formation  of  abscesses  and 
ulcers  has  until  now  not  been  noted.  The  difference  between  the  iuiec- 
tion  in  the  horse  and  that  in  cattle  is  attributed,  with  slight  reservation, 
to  the  fact  that  the  bovine  lymphatic  system  is  not  so  well  developed 
as  in  the  horse. 

Eelative  to  treatment,  it  is  noted  that  cure  is  possible  in  the  earlier 
stages  by  radical  operations,  such  as  extirpation  of  affecte<l  parts  or 
their  destruction  with  corrosiva.  As  the  disease  is  miasmatic  and 
extends  over  large  areas,  strict  hygienic  and  sanitary  measures  are 
advised. 

Several  other  diseases  of  horses  are  briefly  described  or  mentioned. 

Combating  glanders  by  governmental  regulationB,  Hobhnr  (Berlin  tierarzU. 
Wochmschr.,  Beil.  3,  pp,  1,  2;  BeiL  4,  pp,  i,  S;  ah$,  in  CenthL  Baktu.  Far,,  1.  Abt,  SI 
US97),  Xo.  i'J-JSj  p,  894). 

Bovine  tuberculosis  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of  human  tuberculoaiflk 
through  the  use  of  meat  and  milk  {Med.  Newsj  1897 j  No.  4,  pp.  102-106;  al%.\% 
Cenihl.  Bakt,  u.  Par.,  1.  AhL,  21  {1897),  No  22-23,  p.  892.). 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  M.  H.  Reynolds  {Minneeoia  Sta.  Rpi.  1896,  pp.  S4^i-417, 
441-456,  figs.  ^6?.)— Reprint  of  Bulletin  51  of  the  stotion  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  185). 
-  Technical  data  of  tuberculin  experiments,  M.  H.  Reynolds  {Minnesota  Sia.  Rpi. 
1896,  pp.  441-456). — This  coDtains  an  account  of  11  autopsies,  also  of  rnver-gla« 
preparations  from  the  animals,  and  of  the  results  of  inocculation  of  rabbits  and 
white  rats. 

Miscellaneous  examinations:  Animal  bacteriology,  F.  D.  Chester  (/)e/air<if« 
Sia.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  80-82). — An  examination  of  the  nasal  sinns  of  a  horse  for  glandeiB 
gave  negative  results,  tbongha  reaction  had  been  obtained  from  an  inoculation  with 
mallein.  Experiments  were  performed  to  hmrn  i^hetber  a  supposed  AapergilUi 
fnmigatua  evolves  siilpho-cyaniils  when  grown  on  ferrnginons  media  as  stated  by 
Raulin  and  Mortinotti.'  Negative  resnlts  were  obtained.  Inoculations  of  a  rabbit 
with  the  spores  of  the  supposed  A.fumigatus,  as  also  an  inoculation  with  1  per  cent 
sointion  of  sulpho-cyanid,  gave  negative  results. 

Ap»iira-y  vaccination  versus  tuberculosia,  F.  D.  Chester  {Delaware  Sta.  Bpt 
1896,  pp.  77-80). — In  the  tests  made  rabbits  and  guineas  pigs  were  employed.  The 
experiments  were  embarrassed  by  the  death  of  the  animals  as  a  result  of  the  rso- 
cination  and  of  indeterminable  causes.  As  a  whole  they  fail  to  demonstrate  that 
inoculation  with  anthrax  will  immunize  an  animal  to  tuberculosis,  as  maintained 
by  Perroncito. 

Diagnosis  of  anthrax  cases  in  Delaware,  F.  D.  Chester  {Delaware  Sia.  Rpi.  1896, 
pp.  74-77). — Twenty-four  oases  are  given,  only  11  of  which  gave  evidence  of  anthrax 
upon  minute  examination. 

The  preparation  of  anthrax  vaccines,  F.  D.  Chester  {Delaware  Sta.  Rpt.  189*), 
pp.  69-74). — The  author  reports  that  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  original  virnlenc^ 
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of  vaccines  once  prepared  may  be  preserved  withoat  great  difficulty.  Since  the 
inoculation  of  a  susceptible  animal  tends  to  increase  the  virulence  of  the  virus^  it  is 
ftdTised  that  one  employ  the  least  susceptible  animal  that  the  same  viruH  is  capable 
of  killing,  and  for  au  example  he  suggests  that  a  No.  2  virus  should  be  passed 
through  a  guinea  pig  rather  than  a  mouse.  In  support  of  his  conclusions,  tbe  author 
gives  several  tables  showing  the  history  of  his  viruses,  all  of  which  are  coutiqued 
from  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  1895. 

Combating  anthrax  in  Delaware,  A.  T.  Nkale  (Delaware  Sta,  Bpt.  lS96y  pp, 
7-5.5).— This  is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  92)  with  the  addi- 
tion of  several  paragraphs  relating  to  culture  tests,  4  tabular  records  of  tests,  and 
cnltures,  and  a  table,  closing  the  vaccination  experiments  to  July,  1896,  of  7  mice 
and  4  guinea  pigs,  te8te<l  with  vaccine  No.  1.  All  the  mice  died  on  the  second  day  and 
all  the  gaiuea  pigs  survived.  With  the  mice  the  resnlts  were  the  same  in  the  case 
of  vaccine  No.  2.  Of  the  guinea  pigs  60  per  cent  died,  while  all  the  rabbits  tested 
Bnrvived.    With  vaccine  No.  3,  all  the  guinea  pigs  died  and  all  the  rabbits  survived. 

Nomenclature  for  infections  diaeaseB,  W.  H.  Thompson  {Trans,  New  York  Med. 
Aead.,  2.  $€r.,  11  {189i),  pp.  SOS-^gO). 

Recent  inveetigationa  on  the  hepatic  nodules  and  observations  on  the  pnl- 
monary  nodnles  of  the  horse,  B.  Galli-Valbrio  (II  Modemo  Zoaiatro,  vol.  5,  No.  9; 
obi.  in  CenibL  Jiakt.  u.  Par.,  1,  Aht.,  SI  (1897),  No.  2S-2.%  pp.  88fi^887),-'lt  was  found 
that  in  the  liver  of  the  horse  the  emboli  arising  from  distoniid  eggs  in  the  smaller 
gall  passages  cause  a  nodular  formation  in  which  as  many  as  20  eggs  of  IHsimnum 
lenceolatum  may  he  found.  Calcareous  bodies  due  to  an  unkown  nematode  larva 
were  also  found  in  the  lungs.  These  bodies  might  give  rise  falsely  to  a  diagnosis  of. 
glanders. 

Animal  and  vegetable  parasites  associated  with  the  production  of  ueoplasma 
hi  cattle  and  sheep,  A.  Park  (Trans,  and  Proc,  New  Zealand  Inst.^  28  (1896),  pp.  451- 
454;  ahs.  in  Cenihl.  Baku  u.  Par.,  1.  Aht.,  21  (1897),  No.  22-23,  p.  895). 

Intestinal  parasites  in  China  (Rev.  Sci.  (Pans),  4.  eer.,  8  (1897),  No.  15,  p.  172).-- 
It  is  noted  that  certain  ascarid  parasites  are  so  frequent  at  Pekin  that  95  per  cent  of 
the  children  are  attacked.  The  same  parasites  are  very  frequently  found  in  adults. 
They  enter  the  system  with  drinking  water  and  leguminous  plants,  which  are 
fre<]aeDt]y  eaten  raw  by  the  natives.  Europeans  who  boil  or  filter  their  drinking 
water  and  cook  their  food  are  seldom  attacked.  Tapeworms  are  not  at  all  common 
smong  the  natives,  since  little  meat  is  consumed. 

STATISTICS— MISGEILAHEOUS. 

Agricnltnral  retnms  for  Oreat  Britain,  1896  (London:  Eyre  & 
SpoUmcoode^  1896,  pp.  283,  maps  2). — ^This  report  embraces  124  tables 
showing  the  acreage  and  production  of  crops,  prices  of  grains,  and  num- 
ber of  live  stock  for  Great  Britain,  and  giving  general  agricultural  statis- 
tics for  the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions,  and  foreign  countries. 

The  number,  size,  distribution,  and  character  of  agricultural  holdings 
in  Great  Britain  have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  inquiry  during 
the  ])a8t  year.  From  the  figures  given,  it  is  shown  that  51.48  per  cent, 
or  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  holdings  of  Great  Britain  exceeding  1 
acre  in  extent,  were  of  the  type  of  small  farms  not  exceeding  20  acres 
in  extent.  Farms  above  20  and  not  exceeding  50  acres  in  extent 
accounted  for  about  16:5  per  cent  of  the  holdings  and  farms  between  50 
and  300  acres  accounted  for  about  28.5  per  cent,  while  "  the  number  of 
large  farms  with  more  than  300  acres  of  cultivated  land  form  very  little 
over  3.5  x)er  cent  of  the  holdings." 
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The  total  cultivated  lauds  of  Great  Britaiu  in  1896  was  32,577,513 
acres,  the  number  of  holdings  520,106,  and  the  average  size  of  the  hold- 
ings nearly  63  acres.  Only  11.7  per  cent  of  these  holdings  were  owned 
by  the  occupants,  84.5  per  cent  being  reqted  and  3.8  per  cent  being  partly 
rented  and  partly  owned.  More  than  61  per  cent  of  the  total  cultivated 
area  is  in  the  form  of  permanent  pasture  and  of  the  small  holdings  noc 
exceeding  5  acres  in  extent  nearly  68  per  cent  is  in  permanent  pasture. 

The  yield  and  acreage  of  the  various  farm  croi)s  are  commented  upon 
at  length  and  compared  with  similar  data  for  previous  years.  Th« 
average  yield  per  acre  in  1896  of  a  number  of  farm  crops  is  as  foUows: 
Wheat,  33.68  bu.;  barley,  33.63  bu.;  oats,  36.83  bu.;  beans,  25.66  bo.; 
potatoes,  6.32  tons;  hay  from  clover,  sainfoin,  and  grasses  under  rota- 
tion, 24.16  cwt.;  hay  from  permanent  pastures,  17.51  cwt.  Tables  are 
given  showing  the  average  local  prices  for  1896  of  wheat,  barloy,  and 
corn  in  196  appointed  markets  and  serial  tables  extend  this  information 
as  to  comparative  prices  for  England  and  Wales  back  to  1771. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Arisona  Station,  1897  (Jrizcna  Sta,  BuL  go,  pp.  9),— 
Contains  a  financial  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30, 1897 ;  list  of  bulletini 
published  by  the  station ;  and  brief  reports  by  the  director,  botanist,  and  entomolo- 
gist, and  chemist  on  the  work  covering  the  period  from  January  1  to  Jane  30, 1897. 
A  list  of  nearly  100  varieties  of  seeds  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  sown  at  the  statioi 
is  included  in  the  director's  report. 

Report  of  treasurer  of  Delaware  Station,  1896  (Delaware  Sia.  RpU  J8S6j  ff. 
4,  5).— For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1896. 

Report  of  Idaho  Station,  1896  {Annwil  Spt,  Pre$.  Bd,  Eegente  Univ,  IdehOjlSS^ 
pp.  42-43, 58-72).— Thin  includes  the  financial  reports  of  the  treasurer  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30, 1895  and  1896 ;  an  account  of  the  actions  of  the  board.of  re^ti 
in  curtailing  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  substations;  a  record  of  the  accept- 
ance by  tbe  board  of  deeds  for  83  acres  of  land  presented  to  the  station  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Moscow  and  Latah  counties  for  experimental  purposes ;  and  a  reprint  of  Offio 
of  Experiment  Stations  Circular  29. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Maryland  Station,  1897  {Maryland  Sta.  Mpt.  lSS7t 
pp.  1(13-167). — A  brief  report  by  the  director  on  the  station  staff  and  publicatioost 
and  outlining  the  general  experimental  work  for  the  6  months  ending  June  30, 1897; 
and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1887. 

Annual  Report  of  Minnesota  Station  for  1896  (Miunesota  Sta.  Rpt,  lS96,ff^ 
4ii2). — This  embraces  a  financial  statement  showing  the  receipts  and  disbnrsemeati 
of  the  Hatch  fund  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  and  further  statenieatt 
showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  station  funds  other  than  Hatch  for  tb« 
18  months  ending  June  30,  1897;  a  report  by  the  director  giving  an  outline  of  til* 
work  of  the  year  and  including  records  and  data  relative  to  the  establishment  oft; 
substation  at  Grand  Rapids,  Itasca  County ;  and  reprints  of  Bulletina  47-52  of  tto 
station.  Some  technical  data  on  tuberculin  experiments  and  the  meteorological 
observations  included  in  these  pages  are  noted  elsewhere. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  New  Mexico  Station,  1896  {Ne^c  Mexico  Sta.  BpL 
1896 f  pp,  31). — Brief  reports  by  the  director,  heads  of  departments,  and  superintend- 
ents of  the  Las  Vegas  and  San  Juan  substations  on  the  general  work  of  tbe  vetf, 
including  a  subject  list  of  papers  published  by  the  entomologist,  «nd  a  finaociil 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  New  Tork  Cornell  Station,  1895  {Xew  York  CfWUflB 
Sta.  Rpt.  1895,  pp.  721). — Brief  reports  by  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  oa 
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the  general  work  of  the  year,  inoladtng  detailed  statements  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  together  with  an  appendix  of 
22  station  Imlletins  and  a  spray  calendar  issued  daring  the  year  ended  December 
31, 1895. 

Crop  report  for  September,  1897,  J.  Hydk  (  U.  S,  Dept  Agr,,  Diriwion  of  Statistics 
Bpt.  252,  n,  ser.j  pp.  4). —The  usual  notes  on  crop  conditions,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
wheat  situation  and  tabulated  data  showing  the  average  condition  of  crops  Septem- 
ber 1,1897. 

Crop  report  for  October,  1897,  J.  Hydk  ( U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Staiisties 
RpU  15S,  n,  ser.jpp,  4). — The  crop  conditions  for  the  mouth  are  discussed  and  a  review 
given  of  the  foreign  crop  situation  as  reported  by  the  Hungarian  and  the  lYench 
miDisters  of  agriculture. 

Report  on  crops,  live  stock,  etc.,  in  Manitoba  (Manitoba  Dept.  Agr.and  Immi- 
graiioH  Bui.  5S,  pp.  19). — Statistics  relative  to  the  ^'condition  of  crops  and  live 
stock,  probable  yield  per  acre  of  the  various  kinds  of  grains,  the  quantities  of  land 
broken  for  the  first  time  this  season ;"  rainfall  of  the  different  districts  for  the  4 
months  ending  with  July,  and  general  remarkR  on  crop  conditions  quoted  from 
correBiK>ndents. 

Crops  and  live  stock  in  Ontario  {Ontario  Bureau  Industries  Bui.  62,  pp.16), — 
August  crop  report,  with  statistics  of  the  live  stock  on  Ontario  farms  on  hand  July 
1, 1895-'96-*97,  and  remarks  by  crop  correspondents. 

Agricultural  statistics  of  the  dominion  of  the  Hungarian  Crown  {A  magyar 
konma  orszdgainalc  mezogazdasagi  statisztikaja.  Vol.  I.  Compiled  by  the  Hungarian 
Statistical  Bureau.    Budapest,  1897,  pp.  X,  2S6,  765). 

Report  of  the  farm  superintendent,  W.  Rbnnie  (Ontario  Agr.  Col,  and  Expt. 
Farm  Rpt.  1806,  pp.  205-210). — A  summary  of  the  improvements  made,  the  crops 
grown,  the  methods  of  cultivation,  the  feeding  of  live  stock,  the  practical  instruc- 
tion given  to  students,  and  the  annual  sale  of  surplus  stock. 

Abstract  from  the  report  of  the  experimentalist,  C.  A.  Zavitz  (Ontario  Agr. 
Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  ii7-i^^).— Prefatory  notes  to  the  complete  report 
of  the  work  done  during  the  year  concerning  the  equipment  and  the  work  of  the 
station,  the  reports  and  bulletins  issued,  the  correspondence  carried  on,  and  the 
methods  of  conducting  the  grain  experiments.  Abstracts  of  the  experiments  appear 
elsewhere. 

Guide  to  the  Central  Experimental  Farm  [Canada]  for  1897,  with  plan  show- 
ing the  location  of  the  buildings,  with  particulars  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
diiferent  crops  and  groups  of  experimental  plats  for  the  season  of  1897,  W. 
Saundbrs  (Ottawa:  Government  Printing  Bureau,  1897,  pp.  14,  map  1). 

Farmers'  institutes  in  Pennsylvania  (Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  26,  pp.  74). — 
Snggwtions  on  methods  of  conducting  farmers'  institutes,  with  a  schedule  of  the 
institutes  to  be  held  in  the  State  during  the  season  of  1897-98,  a  list  of  the  lectures, 
with  their  subjects  and  appointments,  and  a  list  of  the  dates  and  places  where  insti- 
tutes were  held  last  season. 

Second  report  of  the  committee  on  the  methods  of  teaching  agriculture 
(U.  8,  Dept,  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Circ.  S7,pp.  ^).— This  is  a  report  of 
progress  presented  by  the  committee  to  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  the  convention  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
Jaly  13-15,  1897,  suggesting  additional  subjects  to  be  included  in  the  four  years' 
course  in  agriculture  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  and  the  number 
of  hours  to  be  devoted  to  each;  with  a  synopsis  of  the  course  suggested  in  agricul- 
tural work  and  statements  showing  in  a  general  way  the  equipment  required  in 
connection  with  this  course. 
10078—1^0.  6 8 
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Arizona  University  and  Station. — M.  M.  Parker,  of  the  Troop  Institute,  Loi 
Augeles,  California,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Uuiverbity  rice  Howard 
Billman,  resigned. 

New  Hampshire  College  and  Station. — Hon.  Frank  Jones,  of  Portsmouth,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  board  of  control.  C.  H.  Waterhonse  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  creamery  and  Elwin  H.  Forristall  snperintendent 
of  the  farm ;  and  Leigh  Hunt  has  resigned  his  position  as  assistant  agricaltnrist  and 
horticnlturist  of  the  station.  The  board  of  control  at  its  last  quarterly  meetiog 
voted  to  discontinue  the  farm  and  creamery  as  a  part  of  the  experiment  station. 
Field  experiments  are  to  be  confined  to  small  areas  and  feeing  and  dairying  experi- 
ments arranged  in  cooperation  with  the  college. 

North  Dakota  Colleoe.— A  new  drill  hall  and  gymnasium,  40  by  94  ft.,  with 
Riiitable  gun  room  and  officers'  quarters  is  nearing  completion.  A  fifty  horse-power 
boiler  has  been  added  to  the  heating  plant,  and  steam  is  now  famished  the  mechan- 
ical building  for  power  and  heating  purposes.  A  large  coal  shed  has  also  been  added 
to  the  heating  plant,  which  will  afford  storage  room  for  a  suffloient  quantity  of  coal 
to  tide  oTer  any  snow  blockade  liable  to  occur.  The  new  chemical  laboratoiy  has 
been  completed  and  fully  equipped. 

South  Carolina  College  and  Station.— Ernest  Walker  has  been  appointed 
entomologist  and  assistant  horticulturist  of  the  station.  A  poultry  division  has 
been  added  to  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  college  and  station. 

Washington  College.— The  5-8tory  brick  dormitory  was  burned  November  22, 
1897.  The  building  was  occupied  by  90  students,  all  of  whom  have  been  provided 
quarters  elsewhere. 

Wisconsin  Universitt.— W.  L.  Carlyle,  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  for  some  years  past  an  instructor  in  the  Minnesota  farmers'  institutes, 
has  been  appointed  professor  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  University  to  succeed  John 
A.  Craig,  resigned. 

Personal  Mention. — Dr.  Schmidt-Dmnont,  assistant  in  the  forestry  experiment 
station  at  Tharand,  Germany,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  agricultural  chem- 
ical experiment  station  to  be  established  at  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

Dr.  K.  Bieler,  formerly  assistant  in  the  agricultural-chemical  experiment  station 
at  Halle,  Germany,  will  succeed  Prof.  O.  Loew  as  professor  of  agricultural  ohemiatiy 
in  the  University  of  Tokio. 

Dr.  Albert  Schneider  has  become  professor  of  botany  in  Northwestern  Univeiaity, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dr.  A.  Zablbnickner  has  become  associated  with  the  botanical  section  of  the  Koyal 
museums  of  V^ienna. 

Prof.  G.  Thoms,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station,  professor  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  dean  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  Polytechnicuni  at 
Riga,  Russia,  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with  the 
experiment  station  September  1,  1897.  Several  newspaper  accounts  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Professor  Thoms,  published  on  that  occasion,  have  been  received. 
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The  importance  of  careful  studies  of  the  influence  of  meteorological 
and  climatic  conditions  on  the  growth  of  plants  has  frequently  been 
urged  in  the  Record.  Many  of  the  stations  have  from  their  organiza- 
tion carried  on  series  of  the  usual  observations  on  the  temperature, 
rainfall,  etc.,  but  these  observations,  as  a  rule,  have  either  had  no 
definite  aim  in  view,  or  have  had  some  other  object  than  the  study  of 
these  factors  as  related  to  the  develoi>ment  of  crops.  They  have  also 
rarely  been  made  in  direct  connection  with  the  growing  plant  in  the 
experiment  field  under  circumstances  insuring  an  accurate  record  of  the 
conditions  which  actually  prevail  there.  They  have  consequently  been 
of  little  or  no  utility  in  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  plant  growth. 

Phenological  observations,  which  may  be  considered  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  observations  just  mentioned  when  systematically  and 
continuously  carried  out,  have  received  little  attention  from  the  agri- 
cultural institutions  of  the  ITniteil  States.  Ihne's  bibliography,^  how- 
ever, shows  that  the  literature  of  such  studies  in  other  parts  of  the 
vorld  is  by  no  means  insigniflcant,  and  yet  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  of  these  observations  little  progress  has  actually  been  made  in  deter- 
mining what  influences  a  given  meteorological  or  climatic  condition  or 
set  of  conditions  will  exert  on  the  final  product  of  a  plant  or  what  are  the 
conditions  which  will  give  the  maximum  and  optimum  of  a  given  crop.* 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  x>ast  by  the  stations  to  carry  out 
consistently  planned  investigations  along  the  lines  suggested  through 
the  long  x)eriods  of  time  necessary  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions. 
This  seems  somewhat  remarkable,  because,  aside  from  the  intrinsic 
ioiportance  of  the  knowledge  to  be  thus  secured,  this  work,  as  Professor 
Harrington  has  .said,  "aflbrds  a  field  for  the  display  of  skill  and  talent 
which  is  not  surpassed  in  any  other  branch  of  science  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  experiment  station  and  agricultural  college  are  very 
favorable  for  carrying  it  on.'' 

There  are  many  lines  of  such  work  which  promise  abundant  reward 
to  the  patient  and  persivStent  investigator.  Professor  Harrington  has 
enumerated  among  others  "such  problems  as  the  distribution  of  tem- 
peratures within  such  heights  in  tie  air  and  depths  in  the  soil  as  are 
occupied  by  animal  and  plant  life  and  the  changes  of  t<*mperature  with 

'  PhiinologiBche  Beohnchtiiii^reu  aus  den  Jabren  1879- '82. 

-  ForsnggeHfcions  regarding  pliunological  observations,  Bee  Bailey :  U.  S.  Dcpt.  Agr., 
Weather  Bureau,  Monthly  Weathor  Review,  24  (1896),  pp.  328-331  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  672). 
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the  hour  of  day,  with  the  season,  with  the  weather,  and  with  the 
topography;  the  problems  of  air  drainage;  the  occurrence  of  frosts 
and  protection  from  them;  the  distribution  of  moisture;  the  problems 
of  condensation  and  evaporation  of  water  in  the  air;  the  solar  and 
terrestrial  radiations  and  the  disposition  of  them;  the  action  of  the 
meteorological  elements  on  organic  life  and  the  reactions  of  life  on 
them;  the  actions  and  reactions  of  weather,  climate,  and  soil;  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  moisture  of  the  air  and  the  disposition  of  it/  Some 
of  these  problems  have  already  been  attacked  by  the  stations,  but,  as 
stated  above,  others,  especially  those  bearing  uiwn  the  relations  between 
the  meteorological  elements  and  the  development  of  the  plant,  still 
demand  investigation. 

A  system  of  observations  which  seems  to  promise  definite  results  in 
determining  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  more  im}>ortant  meteorologital 
factors  on  plant  growth  has  been  outlined  by  this  Office  a^  follows: 

Plan  for  field  atudiea  on  the  rt'ldtionv  of  climatic  and  crops. 

((;rop— ('oru.) 
12  tttiith-acre  plats. 

Elevation  (absolute  and  comparative). 
Slope. 
Exposure. 

^  Proximity  to  woodland  and  water. 
(Field  must  be  kept  cloar  of  all  vegetation  except  tbe  com,  the  year  ronnd.) 

r  Temperature 3  iu.,  2  ft.,  4  ft.,  6 ft.  uImivc siurfa*^ 
Observations  in  field }  Humidity. 

I  Precipitation. 

r Sunshine..  >j 
Obsorvationa  near  field..  <  Wind >Self  re«^ibtering  instTiiments. 

I  Rainfall...  J 

Physical  and  chemical  properties  (observed  yearly  about  planting  timet. 
Temperature— tridaily  at  surface  and  3  depths. 
Soil  . ..  <  Moisture— weekly  or  daily. 

Manuring— same  for  9  plats;  3  plats  unmanured  (amount  of  fertilizer  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  fertility). 
Cultivation — same  method  each  year. 

Variety — standard  (seed  should  be  average  of  whole  crD|»8  each  year*. 

History  of  seed. 

Germination  test. 

Time  of  planting  (3  plantings  at  weekly  intervals). 

Depth  of  planting  (same  each  season). 

Distance  of  planting. 

Sprouting  (first  and  at  regular  intervals  daily  to  determine  avenige). 

Plant.-     Number  of  missing  hills. 

Measurement  of  plant  at  fixed  intervals  (appearance  of  uodes>. 

Date  of  tasseling "\ 

Date  of  appearance  of  ear.. 

T^«*^  ^f  »,-ii     *  '  First  10  per  cent  and  50  per  cent. 

Date  of  milk  stage ^  ' 

Date  of  gla/lng j 

Date  of  harvest. 

1*roduct — yield  (total  and  parts)  and  quality  (commercial  and  chemical) 

^     and  relation  of  parts. 


Air  . 
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HisOBLLANKOt'H :  Damages  from  insec'ts,  diseases,  frostn,  storuis,  vtv. 

(The  12  one-teiith  acre  plats  occui>y  only  1\  acres,  and  are  siirronnded  by  a  7-foot 
protecting  margin  vrhieh  is  planted  like  the  plats.  The  crop  on.  this  margin  of 
coarse  is  harvested  separately,  and  enters  no  further  into  the  experiment.  It  is 
designed  that  there  shall  be  six  3^foot  rown  on  each  plat«  the  plats  being  21  feet 
wide). 

This  plan  limits  the  iuvestigatious  to  one  crop — corn — and  a  definite 
set  of  observations,  but  contemplates  duplicating  the  observations  iu 
a  nnmber  of  localities.  It  is  offered  simply  as  a  suggestion  of  the 
direction  such  studies  might  profitably  take.  Similar  studies  might 
be  ])lanned  for  other  farm  crops. 

Such  field  observations  have  been  greatly  simplified  by  Professor 
Whitney's  recent  invention  of  electrical  apparatus  for  the  measurement 
of  temperature  and  moisture  in  soils  in  place. 

The  observations  in  the  field  might  well  be  checked  by  studies  in 
the  greenhouse  or  '^climatological  laboratory"  suggested  by  Professor 
Abbe,  where  the  various  conditions  are  under  more  or  less  complete 
control. 

The  results  obtained  in  investigations  of  this  character  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  life  zones  of  agricultural 
plants,  which  is  receiving  considerable  attention  at  present.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  map  the  life  zones  of  agricultural  plants  on 
the  basis  of  the  sums  of  effective  temperature  (above  42  or  43^  F.); 
but,  as  Sir  Henry  Gilbert  has  so  forcibly  maintained,  we  can  make  no 
safe  practical  application  of  the  sums  of  effective  temperature  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  modifying  infiuences  of  other  meteoro- 
logical factors,  and  this  necessitates  careful  and  detailed  observations 
of  all  of  these  factors  in  their  adaptation  to  the  character  and  phases 
of  development  of  the  plant  itself.  This  measurement  of  the  relation 
between  the  meteorological  elements  in  terms  of  plant  development 
is  defined  by  Professor  Whitney  as  climatology  in  its  strict  sense. 
Climatology,  therefore,  ^Ms  not  a  simple  summation,  but  a  compli- 
cated expression  involving  the  general  relation  of  certain  functions 
of  meteorological  elements  the  values  of  which  we  do  not  as  yet  under- 
stand."* 


1  Science,  n.  ser.,  7  (1898),  No.  161,  pp.  113-115. 
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THE  METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  DICxF^STIBILITY  OF 

FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Dr.  O.  Kkllner, 
Director  of  ihe  Atfricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Mockfvn,  Germany. 

The  percentage  of  digestible  constituents  in  feeding  stnffs  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  difference  between  the  constituents  of  the  food  and  the 
feces,  it  being  assumed  that  the  feces  consist  principally  of  the  residue 
of  the  food.  In  determining  the  digestible  nutrients  of  a  feediog 
stuff  it  is  necessary  to  determine  both  the  amount  iind  the  composition 
of  the  food  and  the  feces.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  essential  that 
the  feces  represent  the  feeding  stuff  under  experiment,  not  only  quali- 
tatively but  also  quantitatively.  Accordingly  in  the  case  of  herbiv- 
orous animals,  considering  their  extensive  and  complicated  digestive 
tract,  it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  complete  removal  of  all  residues  in 
the  digestive  apparatus  from  the  previous  feeding  before  the  feces  for 
the  investigation  are  quantitatively  collected.  Furthermore,  as  the 
voiding  of  feces  is  very  irregular  from  day  to  day  and  the  amount  may 
differ  by  more  than  30  per  cent,  the  feces  must  be  collected  witliont 
loss  for  a  considerable  time. 

DURATION   OF   THE   EXPERIMENT. 

A  digestion  experiment  is  divided  into  a  preliminary  jieriod,  in  which 
the  residues  from  previous  feeding  are  excreted  from  the  body;  and  a 
feeding  period  proper,  during  which  the  feces  must  be  quantitatively 
collected.  On  the  basis  of  numerous  investigations  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  preparatory  feeding  should  last  at  least  5  days  in  the 
case  of  ruminants,  and  3  or  4  days  in  the  case  of  horses  and  pigs.  It 
is  safer,  however,  to  continue  the  preparatory  feeding  for  8  days  with 
ruminants  and  for  6  days  with  horses  and  pigs.  Under  certain  excep- 
tional conditions,  when  a  very  easily  digestible  feeding  stuff  is  to  lie 
tested  and  foods  which  are  difficult  to  digest  have  been  previously  fed, 
the  preparatory  period  should  be  even  longer.  In  such  cases  the  micro- 
scope may  be  used  with  advantage  in  examining  the  feces  for  traces  of 
the  previous  food.  The  main  period,  in  which  the  feces  are  quantita- 
tively collected,  should  last  at  least  8  to  10  days  with  ruminants  and  6 
days  with  other  animals. 

SAMPLINO   THE   FEEDING  STITFFS. 

Throughout  the  experiment,  including  the  preparatory  period,  there 
should  be  no  variation  in  the  comx)osition  of  the  rations.     In  tlie<':as6 
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of  coDcentrated  feeding  stuffs  this  presents  no  difficulty.  Previous  to 
the  beginning  of  the  exi)eriment  the  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  daily  rations  for  each  animal  weighed 
ont  in  separate  vessels  or  in  paper  bags,  an  average  sample  being  taken 
for  analysis;  or  the  rations  may  be  weighetl  out  each  day,  a  subsample 
of  constant  amount  (200  gm.)  being  taken  each  day,  and  these  sub- 
samples  kept  in  a  bottle  for  analysis. 

With  roots  and  tubers  the  matter  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  These 
vary  widely  in  composition,  and  undergo  changes  from  partially  dr5nng 
and  also  as  a  result  of  respiration.  In  case  of  these  it  is  decidedly 
preferable  to  take  samples  daily  after  the  roots  have  been  cut  up.  The 
same  applies  to  green  fodders,  silage,  distillery  refuse  (slump),  and 
simOar  feeding  stuffs. 

The  samples  taken  daily  are  immediately  dried  at  a  low  temperature, 
and  mixed  later.  If  the  differences  in  the  feeding  stuff  can  not  be 
equalized  by  mixing,  it  is  advisable  to  continue  the  experiment  for  a 
longer  time  than  stated  above. 

In  the  case  of  coarse  fodders,  as  hay  and  straw,  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure is  as  follows :  If  the  experiments  are  to  be  made  with  sheep,  or 
only  a  single  exi)eriment  with  steers,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  fodder 
for  the  trial  is  cut  fine,  mixed  thoroughly  on  a  tight  floor,  spread  out  in 
a  thin  even  layer  (2  to  3  in.  thick),  and  small  samples  taken  from 
abont  20  different  ^arts  of  the  layer.  These  samples  are  mixed,  spread 
ont  in  a  circle,  and  segments  of  this  circle  taken  from  different  parts, 
which  when  united  make  several  kilograms.  This  serves  as  the  sample 
for  analysis.  Samples  which  are  taken  by  hand  from  a  large  heap  of 
coarse  fcxlder  do  not  represent  the  average  of  the  material.  The  ration 
for  each  day  of  the  experiment  is  weighed  out  previous  to  the  experi- 
ment in  tightly  woven  bags,  samples  being  taken  for  the  determination 
of  water. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  intention  to  use  a  coarse  fodder  in  a 
long  series  of  experiments  with  steers  or  horses,  the  separate  wagon 
loads  as  they  are  delivered  are  spread  out  in  layers  in  the  mow,  small 
samples  being  taken  of  each  portion  or  forkful,  so  that  from  10,000  lbs. 
of  hay  300  to  500  lbs.  of  samples  would  be  taken.  These  samples  are 
cut  in  a  fodder  cutter,  and  sampled  as  described  above.  In  this  way  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  average  composition  of  coarse  fodder,  as 
the  following  illustration  will  show:  In  August,  1894,  12,500  lbs.  of 
hay  was  delivered  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Mockem, 
the  average  samples  of  which,  taken  as  described  above,  contained  1.6 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  46.16  per  cent  of  carbon  in  dry  matter,  and 
yielded  4,430  calories  of  heat  per  gram  when  burned  in  the  calorimeter. 
Thirteen  months  later,  when  about  2  tons  of  the  hay  remained,  another 
sample  was  taken  which  was  found  to  contain  1.583  per  cent  of  nitrogen 
and  46.19  x)er  cent  of  carbon,  and  to  yield  4,415  calories  of  heat. 
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COLLECTION  OF  THE  FECES. 

The  quantitative  collection  of  the  feces  is  eflFected  in  different  ways 
in  the  case  of  different  kinds  of  animals.  In  experiments  with  ste^^ 
the  stall  (flg.  1)  is  arranged  with  a  manger  which  may  be  moved  for- 
ward or  backward  to  suit  the  size  of  the  animal,  and  raised  or  lowered. 
The  floor  of  the  stall  is  of  asphalt,  inclining  slightly  toward  the  center, 
with  a  hole  at  this  point  through  which  passes  the  tube  from  the  urine 
funnel. 

At  the  rear  is  a  drop  (A)  4  ft.  long  and  20  in.  wide;  and  an  upright 
partition  extends  the  entire  length  of  each  side  of  the  stall.  In  one 
corner  of  the  drop  is  a  removable  covered  copper  box  (B),  about  16  in. 
square  by  the  same  depth,  into  which  the  dung  is  scraped  as  soon  as 
voided  with  a  wooden  shovel  and  a  broom.    The  length  of  the  stall  is 


Fig.  1. — Stall  for  fligestion  experiment«  witb  Hteeni. 

adjusted  so  that  when  the  manger  is  closed  the  animal  stands  with  its 
hind  feet  just  on  the  edge  of  the  drop.  The  manger  is  closed  on  the 
side  next  to  the  animal  except  during  feeding  time,  so  that  the  animal 
can  not  stand  too  far  forward  and  let  the  dung  fall  upon  the  floor  ol 
the  stall  instead  of  in  the  drop. 

To  prevent  the  urine  from  mixing  with  the  feces,  the  animal  wears  a 
urine  funnel  made  of  heavy  rubber  covered  with  strong  leather.  The 
tube  of  this  funnel  passes  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  and  empties  into 
a  bottle  below. 

Even  with  great  care,  small  portions  of  dung  adhere  to  the  drop  and 
rear  part  of  the  stall  and  are  not  removed  by  the  broom  or  woodeu 
shovel.     In  order  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this,  the  stall  is  washed 
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several  hoars  previous  to  the  begiuniog  of  the  experiment,  and  again 
after  the  experiment.  The  wash  water  from  the  last  operation  is  care- 
fally  evaporated,  the  residue  weighed,  the  dry  matter  in  it  determined, 
and  this  added  to  the  dry  matter  of  the  feces  previously  collected. 
The  animals  soon  get  accustomed  to  having  no  straw  on  the  floor  of 
the  stall  if  it  is  taken  away  gradually. 

In  experiments  with  horses  the  stall  and  manger  can  be  arranged  the 
same  as  for  steers,  except  that  the  stall  should  of  course  be  made  larger. 
The  collection  of  the  feces  is  simpler  than  with  steers.  The  drop  at 
the  rear  of  the  stall  is  not  necessary.  Instead,  a  rubber  apron  with  a 
light,  bent  strip  of  wood  at  the  top  is  attached  to  the  animal  under  the 
tail.  The  lower  end  of  this  apron  is  kept  flat  by  a  stick  sewed  into  it, 
and  is  suspended  over  a  tin  box  14  to  10  in.  wide  by  means  of  cords 


Fig.  2. — Stall  for  digeHtion  oxperimcDtH  with  sheep. 

passing  through  pulleys  overhead  with  small  bags  of  sand  attached  as 
counterpoise.  The  droppings  roll  down  the  apron  into  the  box  and 
are  collected  from  time  to  time  in  a  tared  copper  box,  provided  with  a 
cover  to  prevent  drying  out. 

The  collection  of  feces  is  even  simpler  in  the  case  of  sheep,  to  which 
mbber  bags  can  be  so  attached  as  to  collect  the  droppings  without  loss. 
The  sheep  are  confined  in  box-like  stalls  (fig.  2),  40  in.  long,  22^  in.  wide, 
and  40  in.  deep,  the  whole  being  raised  on  legs  about  20  in.  from  the 
floor.  At  the  front  end  of  the  stall  is  a  removable  metal  manger,  which 
fits  closely  to  the  end  of  the  stall  and  just  below  the  opening  in  front  of 
the  animal.    This  opening  can  be  closed  by  a  sliding  door. 

To  prevent  the  animal  from  gnawing  the  stall,  the  front  half  and  the 
sliding  door  are  covered  with  tin.    The  rear  end  of  the  box  is  hinged  so 
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it  can  be  let  down  upon  the  floor,  aud  has  cleats  nailed  across  it  at  right 
angles  to  facilitate  placing  the  animal  in  the  stall  or  removing  it  The 
atali  baa  an  opening  on  one  side,  closed  by  a  sliding  door,  throngh  which 
the  drinking  water  can  be  introduced  in  a  square  vessel.  A  bottle  is 
placed  underneath  the  stall  into  which  the  urine  tube  empties. 

In  experiments  with  pigs  the  harness  for  collecting  the  feces  and 
urine  has  often  been  omitted,  as  pigs  are  in  the  habit  of  dei>ositiDg  the 
dung  regularly  in  a  particular  place  in  the  pen,  and  may  readily  he 
made  to  deposit  it  in  a  receptacle  provided  for  the  purpose.  But  if  a 
sufficiently  narrow  stall  of  slats  is  used  the  feces  bag  and  urine  fhnud 
can  be  used  on  pigs,  and  this  is  considered  preferable.' 

SAMPLING   THE  FECES. 

The  feces  voided  during  a  period  of  24  hours  are  first  weighed, 
pulverized,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Aliquots  of  about  100  gm.  are 
weighed  out  in  flat  dishes,  dried  at  60^  C,  and  then  kept  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  until  they  are  practically  constant  in  weight  (air 
dry).  The  moisture  is  determined  in  these  air-dry  samples,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  samples  from  several  days  may  be  mixed. 

« 

THE  KIND   OF  ANIMALS  FOR  EXPERIMENT. 

The  kind  of  animals  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes  will  depeiul 
principally  upon  the  object  of  the  experiment.  There  is  little  douht 
that  the  various  kinds  of  farm  animals  do  not  differ  very  much  in  their 
ability  to  digest  concentrated  feeding  stuffs,  and  the  digestion  coefli- 
cients  obtained  for  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  with  sheep  may  be  used 
in  calculating  practical  rations  for  cattle  and  even  for  horses. 

But  with  coarse  fodders  the  case  is  different.  It  is  known  definitely 
that  coarse  fodders  are  more  thoroughly  digested  in  the  complicated 
stomach  and  intestines  of  ruminants  than  in  the  simpler  digestive 
apparatus  of  horses  and  swine.  There  is  believed  to  be  no  considerable 
difference  in  this  respect  between  the  different  kinds  of  rumiiiants, 
especially  between  cattle  and  sheep.  The  average  digestion  coefficients 
obtained  in  experiments  with  sheep  agree  approximately  with  those 
obtained  with  steers  for  coarse  fodders  of  the  same  kind  but  of  different 
origin.  Hence,  it  appears  to  be  immaterial  from  the  standix>int  of 
practice  whether  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  obtained  with  sheejj  or 
with  steers  are  used  in  calculating  rations,  especially  as  in  practice  the 
content  of  crude  nutrients  in  coarse  fodders  is  only  estimated  approxi- 
mately. Under  these  conditions,  as  the  experiments  with  sheep  are 
simpler,  more  convenient,  and  cheaper,  most  experiment  stations  have 
chosen  sheep  very  largely  for  such  experiments. 

The  digestibility  with  different  kinds  of  ruminants  is  not  entirely 
uniform,  as  is  shown  by  some  parallel  experiments  made  incidentally 

>  A  descriptiou  of  sach  a  stall  is  given  iu  Joar.  Landw.,  33  (1885),  p.  154. 
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by  the  writer  at  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Mockern.'  In 
one  series  of  experiments  medium  quality  meadow  hay,  and  in  another 
oat  straw  were  each  fed  to  steers  and  sheep.  The  compositioii  and 
digestibility  of  the  deeding  stuffs  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Comparatirc  diffestibility  by  steers  and  sheep  of  hay  and  straw. 


Compo-  I  Digestiou  coef-      Digestiblo  nutiienta 

sition  flcients.                 In  dry  matter, 

of  dry    I  _         -  J 

matter.  Steers.        Sheep.       Steers.   '    Sheep. 

Meadow  hay :  Per  cent.    Per  cent.  \  Per  cent.   Per  cent.    Per  cent. 

Drymatter 100.00  64.9  62.4    

Organic  matter 92  94  67.1  i          64.6  i          62.4,            60.0 

Crndeprotein 10.00  j  60.6            57.0  I           6.1                5.7 

Kitrogen-free extract 53.13  70.3  1          68.5            37.3  >           36.3 

Crndofat 2.58  1  61.0            66.7             1.6'             1.5 

Crodefiber 27.23'  63.8            60.5            17.4'           16.5 

Oat  straw:  , 

Drymatter 100.00  57.2  47.1 

Organicmatter 93.22  1  58.1            47.7            54.2  1.           44.5 

Crndeprotein 4.46  31.7            18.5              1.4               0.8 

Kitrogen-free  extract 49.13  57.7            49.4            28.3              24.3 

Crndefat 2.25  42.9           50.4             1.0               1.1 

Crudcfiber 37.48  62.6            48.7  ,          23.5              18.3 


It  appears  from  the  above  that  there  are  diflfereuces  between  these 
two  classes  of  animals,  which  are  to  the  advantage  of  the  steers.  The 
sheep  digested  from  the  meadow  hay  slightly  less  and  firom  the  oat 
straw  about  10  per  cent  less  dry  matter  than  the  steers. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  lower  digesti- 
bility or  resori^tion  of  the  straw  by  sheep,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
dift'erence  observed  for  this  feeding  stuff  is  sufficient  to  suggest  a  further 
investigation  of  this  question  of  the  relative  digestibility  by  steers  and 
sheep. 

EFFECT   OF   THE  DIGESTIVE  FLUIDS. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  digestibility  of  a  feeding  stuff  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  difference  between  the  nutrients  in  the  food  eaten  and 
in  the  feces  excreted.  In  this  it  is  assumed  that  the  feces  consist 
almost  entirely  of  residues  of  the  food  and  contain  only  small  amounts 
of  substances  derived  from  the  body.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  con- 
stituents of  the  digestive  fluids  are  for  the  most  part  resorbed  again  in 
the  intestines,  as  was  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Wildt  with  sheep. 
Small  quantities  of  these  secretions,  as  mucin,  bile,  etc.,  pass  off  in  the 
feces,  and  under  some  circumstances  may  have  an  appreciable  effect  on 
the  coefficients  of  digestibility.  If  the  amount  of  digestible  nitroge- 
nous substance  calculated  from  the  difference  between  the  nitrogen  in 
the  food  and  in  the  feces  be  compared  with  that  estimated  by  artificial 
digestion  (treatment  of  the  feeding  stuff*  with  acid  pepsin  solution)  it 
will  be  found  that  the  latter  method  regulai'ly  gives  the  higher  result. 
This  apparent  increase  by  pepsin  digestion  amounts,  according  to  the 


•Not  yet  published. 
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writer's  investigations  made  some  16  years  ago,  to  from  0,3  to  0.5  gm. 
and  averages  0.4  gm.  of  nitrogen  per  100  gm.  of  digestible  dry  matter. 
Approximately  the  same  figures  were  obtained  later  by  T.  PfeiflFer  and 
B.  von  WolflF;  and  a  calculation  of  20  experiments  made  by  G.  Kiihii 
with  steers,  in  which  a  method  of  artificial  digestion  worked  out  by 
himself  was  used,  shows  that  by  this  method  of  artificial  digestion 
from  0.36  to  0.58  gm.  (average  0.46  gm.)  more  nitrogen  was  dissolved 
(digested)  than  was  indicated  by  the  difference  between  the  nitrogen  in 
the  food  and  in  the  feces. 

The  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  natural 
and  artificial  digestion  is  near  at  hand.  Since,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
digestion  of  the  protein  of  a  given  feeding  stuff  is  very  constant  for 
the  same  class  of  animals,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  there  is  a  quite 
marked  distinction  between  the  digested  and  undigested  part  of  the 
feeding  stuff.  On  the  other  hand,  mucin  and  biliary  products  can  be 
recognized  in  the  feces.  It  seems  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  feces  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  nitrogenous 
digestive  fluids.  Experiments  made  by  T.  Pfeiffer  with  swine  have 
confirmed  this  opinion.  He  fed  artificial  mixtures  of  starch,  sugar, 
oil,  salts,  paper  fiber,  and  pure  conglutin  to  pigs,  and  found  0.426, 
0.364,  0.384,  and  0.401  gm.  (average  0.394  gm.)  of  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  metabolism  products  per  100  gm.  of  digested  dry  matter,  i. «.,  nearly 
the  same  amount  as  found  by  the  writer  with  sheep. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  every  individual  experiment  will  shov 
exactly  the  above  amount  (0.4  gm.),  for  there  are  many  sources  of  error 
in  this  indirect  determination.  Principal  among  these  are  inaccuracies 
in  fixing  the  limits  of  the  feces  and  the  small  errors  in  the  determina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  the  food  and  feces;  a  difference  of  dL0.03  percent 
of  nitrogen  here  will  materially  affect  the  results.  It  is  strange,  there- 
fore, that  some  authors,  on  the  ba«is  of  experiments  which  agree  in  the 
average  with  the  above  value  but  show  variations  of  0.2  to  0.3  gm.  of 
nitrogen,  refuse  to  recognize  a  regular  relation  between  the  digests 
dry  matter  and  the  nitrogen  of  the  feces  derived  from  the  digestive 
secretions.  Where  a  method  of  investigation  contains  unavoidable 
errors  in  both  directions,  only  the  average  of  a  hirge  number  of  investi- 
gations can  be  used.  The  data  obtained  by  such  means  have  as  yet  not 
disputed  the  rule  worked  out  by  the  ^vriter  that  for  each  100  gm.of 
digested  dry  matter  the  feces  contain  0.4  gm.  of  nitrogen  from  meta- 
bolism products.  This  rule,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  of  importance 
in  judging  of  the  so-called  "depression  in  digestibility"  of  crude  pro- 
tein, believed  to  have  been  observed  when  substances  ipoor  in  nitn^eD 
or  entirely  free  from  it  were  added  to  the  ration. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  in  this  connection  if  in  all  digestion  experi- 
ments with  animals  the  feeding  stuffs  were  also  treated  by  G.  Ktihn^s 
method  of  artificial  digestion.  This  method,  which  is  simpler  and  more 
accurate  than  Stutzer's  pepsin-pancreas  method,  prescribes  that  2  gnu 
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of  the  air-dry,  finely- ground  feeding  stuff  be  digested  at  body  tempera- 
ture with  500  cc.  of  acid  pepsin  solution  for  48  hours,  increasing  the 
hydrochloric  acid  every  12  hours  so  that  at  the  end  of  36  hours  it  shaU 
be  equivalent  to  1  per  cent.^ 

AMOUNT  OF  POOD. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  amount  of  food  on  its  digestibility  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  from  the  experiments  of  Henne- 
berg  and  E.  von  Wolff  in  feeding  rations  of  various  amounts  of  meadow 
hay,  alfalfa  hay,  and  clover  hay  to  steers  and  sheep  that  the  amount  of 
food  may  vary  within  quite  wide  limits  without  appreciably  affecting 
the  digestibility. 

FODDER  MIXTURES. 

The  case  is  different  with  regard  to  the  fodder  mixture,  t.  ^.,  the 
proportion  of  the  separate  nutrients  in  the  ration.  A  large  number  of 
feeding  experiments  have  shown  that  the  digestibility  varies  with  the 
percentage  of  protein  in  the  ration.  According  to  experiments  by  E. 
Schulze  and  M.  Maercker  with  maize  gluten,  Stohmann  with  lupines, 
and  the  writer  with  fish  meal,  lupines,  and  soy  beans,  the  addition  to 
the  ration  of  these  feeding  stuffs  rich  in  protein  effects  a  somewhat 
better  digestibility  of  the  crude  fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract  of  the 
rest  of  the  ration.  In  fact,  in  some  experiments  nonalbuminoid  protein, 
as  asparagin,  has  shown  such  an  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  ration  is 
accompanied  by  the  reverse  effect;  the  digestibility  of  the  crude  fiber 
and  the  nitrogen-free  extract  diminishes,  and  a  somewhat  larger  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  secretions  (mucin,  biliary  products,  etc.) 
appears  in  tbe  feces  than  when  the  same  ration  is  fed  without  the  addi- 
tion of  carbohydrates.  Numerous  experiments  by  Henneberg,  E. 
Schnlze  and  M.  Maercker,  G.  Kiihn,  Stohmann,  and  others  have  thrown 
light  upon  this  point. 

An  increase  of  the  fat  in  the  ration  appears,  from  the  observations 
made,  to  have  no  effect  on  the, digestibility  of  the  other  constituents  of 
the  food.  Possibly  the  action  of  a  one-sided  increase  of  the  protein  in 
increasing  the  digestibility  and  the  reverse  action  of  the  carbohydrates 
is  due  to  the  favorable  effect  on  the  development  of  different  kinds  of 
bacteria,  which  play  an  important  though  difi'erent  part  in  digestion. 

Concerning  the  extent  of  the  so-called  depression  in  digestibility  due 
to  carbohydrates,  and  of  the  increase  of  digestibility  due  to  protein, 
the  investigations  thus  far  made  only  admit  of  the  very  general  deduc- 
tion that  the  larger  the  amount  of  nitrogen-free  materials  added  and 
the  more  the  nutritive  ratio  is  widened,  the  greater  the  amount  of  crude 
fiber  and  nitrogen-free  extract  which  remains  undigested,  and  tnce 


» Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  44  (1894),  p.  188;  46  (1895),  p.  193  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  12,  and  7, 
p.  553). 
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term.  Exact  namerical  relations  cau  not  be  established,  as  the  natural 
variations  in  digestibility,  as  well  as  the  unavoidable  errors  connected 
with  the  experiments,  are  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  obtaining  exaci 
data  for  the  depression  in  digestibility.  The  investigator  on  this  point 
should  proceed  very  carefully  and  should  make  the  separate  periods 
as  long  as  i)08sibie. 

According  to  our  present  knowledge,  it  is  very  desirable  in  conduct- 
ing ordinary  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  feeding  stuffs  to  avoid 
rations  with  extreme  nutritive  ratios. 

ACCURACY  OP  THB  RESULTS  OF   DIGESTION  EXPERIMENTS. 

The  so-called  digestion  coefficients  are,  of  course,  not  absolutely  exact, 
for  they  include  all  the  errors  of  the  work  and  are  affected  by  the  indi- 
viduality and  by  temporary  variations  in  the  digestive  ability  of  the 
experimental  animals.  Every  large  series  of  digestion  experiments 
with  a  feeding  stuff  shows  variations  in  the  digestion  coefficients.  To 
make  this  clear  the  writer  has  calculated  the  variations  in  57  separate 
experiments  with  steers  fed  meadow  hay  alone,  and  has  found  the  fol- 
lowing variations  in  the  digestion  coefficients  obtained  with  one  and 
the  same  animal  in  different  trrals: 

Variaiiona  in  digestion  coefficientu  for  nn'adow  hny  by  ihe  name  steer  in  different  trial*. 


Dry  nifttter 

Organic  matter 

Crude  protein 

Nitrogen-free  extract 

Grade  fat 

Crude  fiber 


A  verage 

Maximum 

variation. 

variatioB. 

Per  c^nt. 

Pertmt. 

0.8 

3.1 

.8 

13 

2.0 

3lI 

.9 

13 

2.5 

ILi 

1.3 

44 

The  significance  of  these  figures  may  be  shown  by  an  example.  Sup- 
pose the  digestibility  of  wheat  bran  is  to  be  determined.  An  experi- 
ment is  first  made  with  average  meadow  hay,  and  following  this  an 
experiment  in  which  10  kg.  of  this  hay  and  2  kg.  of  wheat  bran  are  fed. 
The  variations  which  may  occur  in  the  nutrients  digested  from  the  bay 
are  as  follows: 

Variations  in  amount  of  nutrients  digested  from  meadow  hay. 


Drymatter 

Organic  matter 

Crude  prot«in 

Nitrogen-free  extract. 

Crude  fat 

Crude  fiber.... 


Variations 

intbedi- 

In  10  leg. 
of  meadow 

g««ted  Hubataoc*. 

hay.        1 

1 

Average. 

MaxinmiL 

Grams. 

<tram9. 

OroflM. 

8,630 

69 

2« 

7.985 

64 

JtS 

916 

18 

51 

4,292 

39 

113 

254 

6 

# 

2.523 

33 

HI 
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In  calcalating  the  digestibility  of  wheat  bran  from  the  results  of  the 
eiperiment  with  meadow  hay  and  bran  the  figares  obtained  for  meadow 
hay  when  fed  alone  mast  be  employed.  The  errors  attaching* to  the 
latter  figures  are  therefore  transmitted  to  the  figures  for  wheat  bran, 
aud  amount  to  the  following  in  i>ercentage  of  the  constituents  of  the 
wheat  bran : 

Variations  in  digeBtihilUy  of  wheat  bran. 


Dryn 

Orpnie  matter 

Crude  protein 

Nitrogen- free  extract. 

Crude  f« 

erode  fiber , 


^    «  ^  VariationB  in  the  ooeffi- 

^^^y^^l  ciente  of  digestibility. 

of  wheat  _     __      _       _.     __. 

bran.  |   ^y^j^g^^    Maximum, 


€fram». 

Percent. 

Pereent. 

1,736 

4.0 

15.4 

1,620 

4.0 

15.3 

282 

6.3 

18.1 

1,120 

8.5 

12.9 

74 

8.1 

39.2 

144 

22.9 

77.1 

Hence,  when  only  two  experiments  are  made,  one  with  hay  and  the 
other  with  hay  and  wheat  bran,  there  is  danger  that  the  coefficients  ot 
digestibility  obtained  by  the  most  careful  work  may  vary  from  the 
actual  by  ±  9  per  cent  in  the  case  of  crude  protein,  ±  6.4  per  cent  with 
the  nitrogen-free  extract,  it  19.6  per  cent  with  the  crude  fat,  and  ±  38.5 
per  cent  with  the  crude  fiber.  It  is  plain  from  this  that  single  experi- 
ments give  results  of  very  uncertain  value,  which  are  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  significance.  Weight  can  be  given  only  to  the  averages  of 
many  exx)eriments,  and  only  such  averages  can  be  regarded  as  decisive. 
This  should  be  borne  in  mind,  especially  in  cases  in  which  comparative 
experiments  are  made  with  the  same  feeding  stuff  prepared  for  feeding 
in  different  ways,  or  on  the  effect  on  the  digestibility  of  some  added 
material. 
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The  proteids  of  lupine  seeds,  T.  B.  Osbobnb  and  G.  F.  Camp- 
bell {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1896^  pp.  342-368). — ^The  aothor 
reviews  the  literature  on  the  subject  and  reports  investigations  on  the 
seeds  of  yellow  and  blue  lupine.  It  was  found  that  the  seeds  of  yel- 
low lupine  contain  *^  a  small  quantity  of  proteid  that  is  soluble  in  pore 
water,  a  large  quantity  soluble  in  salt  solutions,  a  small  amount  sdu- 
ble  in  potash  water,  and  a  little  nitrogenous  matter,  presumably  pro- 
teid, which  can  not  be  extracted  by  these  solvents."  The  proteids  of 
each  class  were  prepared,  purified,  analyzed,  and  their  characteristic 
reactions  determined.  In  the  case  of  blue  lupine  the  proteids  solable 
in  water  and  in  salt  solution  were  prepared  and  examined.  In  all  48 
preparations  of  the  proteids  in  yellow  and  blue  lupine  seed  were  made 
and  analyzed.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  summarized  by  the 
authors  as  follows: 

**Both  yellow  and  blue  lupine  seeds  contain  very  little  proteid  matter  solable  in 
water.  The  total  quantity  of  proteid  soluble  in  pure  water  obtained  from  tlu^ 
yellow  lupine  amounted  to  only  0.37  per  cent.  Of  this  a  part  consists  of  proteose. 
Whether  the  remainder  in  albumin  or  a  globulin  solable  in  extremely  dilate  salt 
solutiouH,  which  therefore  could  not  be  completely  separated  by  dialysis,  was  not 
determined.  Peptone  is  not  contained  in  the  freshly  ground  seed,  bat  is  fonned 
in  small  quantity  after  prolonged  contact  with  water. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  proteid  matter  contained  in  these  seeds  is  solable  in 
saline  solutions^  the  yellow  lupine  yielding  26.2  per  cent.  This  is  the  body  known 
as  conglutin,  but  as  heretofore  described  and  as  usually  obtained  it  is  contaminated 
with  other  substances  present  in  the  seed.  Preparations  from  the  blue  lapine  an 
usually  much  purer  than  those  from  the  yellow,  for  the  latter  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  some  sulphur-containing  substance  from  which  conglutin  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  precipitation  out  of  dilute  salt  solutions.  This  exphuns  why 
Ritthauseu's  conglutin  from  the  yellow  lupine  contained  twice  as  much  salpbor  ss 
that  from  the  blue  lupine. 

"When  purified  no  difference  in  properties  and  reactions  can  JIm  detected  between 
preparations  from  the  2  seeds, 
5X4 
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^'Tbe  compoBition  of  conglutin  as  obtained  by  ns  is  shown  by  the  following  figures : 

Canglutin, 


Yellow  I     Blae 
laptne.   i  lapine. 


I  P0r  cent. .  Per  cent. 

Cuhm 1       60,91  I  51.13 

Hnbogen 6.88  |  6.86 

Xiteogea. 17.93  ,  18.11 

Salphor 62  I  .32 

Oxygen 23.76  23.58 

I      100.00  100.00 


"Conglutin  is  readily  soluble  in  sodium  chlorid  solutions  containing  upward  of 
5  per  cent  of  the  salt.  By  sufficient  dilution  it  is  precipitated,  a  sirupy  liquid  sep- 
snting  which  is  rendured  opaque  and  solid  by  treatment  with  water.  Dissolved  in 
ult  solution,  it  is  apparently  unaffected  by  prolonged  heating  in  a  boiling  water 
iMth,  but  solutions  thus  heated  on  standing  and  cooling  form  a  solid  opalescent  jolly, 
vhich  becomes  clear  and  fluid  ou  again  heating.  Unlike  other  globulins,  conglutin 
does  not  yield  insoluble  (coagulated)  products  by  washing  with  alcohol  or  drying. 

"After  exhausting  lupine  meal  with  salt  solution  a  small  quantity  of  proteid  can 
b«  extracted  by  0.2  per  cent  potash  water,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  adding 
Metie  acid  in  slight  excess,  but  not  by  making  the  solution  neutral  to  litmus.  Only 
one  preparation  of  this  substance  was  made,  which  gave  the  following  results  on 
malyBis: 

Proleid  soluble  in  potash  water. 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 51.40 

Hydrogen 6. 79 

Nitrogen 16.43 

Salphur 1.03 

Oxygen 24.  a5 


100.00 


''Owing  to  the  insolubility  of  this  substance  in  any  but  alkaline  fluids  and  the 
diiBcnlty  of  making  preparations  of  known  purity  nothing  further  was  learned 
nqiecting  it." 

Effect  of  minute  quantitieB  of  acid  on  the  solubility  of  globu- 
lin in  salt  solutions,  T.  B.  Osbobne  and  G.  F.  Campbell  {Connecti- 
cut State  8ta.  BpU  1896^  pp.  369-373). — In  investigations  on  the  proteids 
of  the  castor  T»ean  (E.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  934)  it  was  found  that  the  principal 
globulin  was  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble  in  a  saturated  salt 
solution,  and  that  these  2  parts  are  alike  in  composition  but  slightly 
different  in  reactions.  Later  a  proteid  was  found  in  sunflower  seed 
(p.  516)  having  similar  composition  and  properties,  which  led  the  authors 
to  a  further  study  of  the  globulin  of  the  castor  bean  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  cause  of  the  partial  insolubility  in  a  saturated  salt  solution. 

Preparations  were  made  of  the  fractions  of  the  globulin  soluble  in 
cold  10  per  cent  brine  and  not  precipitated  by  saturation  with  salt  (A) 
and  of  those  soluble  in  cold  and  hot  10  per  cent  brine,  respectively  (B 
and  0),  but  insoluble  in  saturated  brine.    Analysis  showed  that  the 
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differeijce  in  eompo&tkm  of  these  preparations  ^'  barely  exceeds  the 
«^iial  errors  of  anatjsis.  although  sereral  determinations  of  each  de- 
ment in  the  different  fractions  indicate  that  these  differences  are  not 
due  to  analytical  errors." 

In  order  to  s^tndy  the  effect  of  minnte  quantities  of  acid  on  these 
fractions  of  globulin  2  gm.  of  each  were  treated  with  20  cc.  of  0.03  per 
cent  acetic  acid,  which  caused  no  noticeable  solution  of  the  proteids. 
Two  grams  of  salt  was  added  to  each,  whereby  A  was  largely,  B  pardj, 
and  G  only  slightly,  dissolved.  Heated  to  50^  A  gave  a  clear  solntioii, 
B  a  nearly  clear  solution,  and  G  dissolved  only  partly  and  precipitated 
on  cooling  to  20-.  A  solution  of  A  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner, 
omitting  the  acid.  It  was  found  ^^  that  a  quantity  of  acid  too  small  to 
be  detected  with  litmus  or  by  analysis  causes  changes  in  the  fractions 
soluble  in  saturated  salt  solution  (A)  whereby  products  result  having 
the  same  general  properties  as  those  exhibited  by  the  fi'actions  B  and  O.*' 

The  experiments  were  repeated  and  extended,  using  crystallized 
edestin  from  hemp  seed. 

"  Here  a^in  we  see  that  the  addition  of  a  qnantity  of  acid,  too  small  to  detect 
after  the  solntion  has  heen  made,  brings  abont  changes  similar  to  those  naturallj 
oecorring  in  the  seeds  and  extracts  of  the  castor  bean  and  sunflower  and  to  those 
following  the  addition  of  acid  to  that  part  of  the  globulin  of  the  castor  bean  which 
is  soluble  in  saturated  salt  solutions. 

"  Whether  such  changes  occur  only  through  the  influence  of  acids  is  a  question 
not  settled,  and  regarding  which  some  doubt  is  raised  by  the  fact  that  preparations 
of  crystallized  edestiu  which  were  originally  soluble  in  10  per  cent  sodium  chloriJ 
solution,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  'albuminate'  and  yielded  solutioos 
which  gave  only  traces  of  precipitates  on  saturating  with  sodium  chlorid,  wtrt 
found,  after  keeping  dry  and  in  cork-stopped  bottles  2  and  4  years,  to  have  become 
largely  insoluble  in  cold  salt  solntion  and  to  yield  solutions  which  were  nearly  com- 
pletely preclpitutefl  by  saturating  with  salt.  The  insoluble  portion  dissolved  nearly 
completely  in  10  per  cenl  brine  at  €(P  to  a  solution  precipitated  somewhat  by  cooIiDj^ 
to  20^  and  abundantly  at  lower  temperatures,  copiously  precipitated  by  dilution  with 
an  equal  Tolume  of  water,  and  almost  completely  precipit-ated  by  saturating  with 
sodium  chlorid.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  this  change,  too,  may  have  heen 
caused  by  acid,  for  these  preparations  stood  during  several  years  in  the  laborator?, 
the  air  of  which  at  times  contained  some  acid  vapors." 

It  is  believed  that  this  change  of  the  globulin  to  a  condition  in  which 
it  is  precipitated  by  salt  is  an  intermediate  step  toward  the  formation 
of  the  insoluble  form,  the  so-called  "albuminate^'  of  Weil. 

The  proteids  of  the  sunflower  seed,  T.  B.  Osbobne  and  G.  F. 
Campbell  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1890\  pp.  374-379). — ^OrusheJ 
sunflower  seed  from  which  a  large  part  of  the  woody  shells  had  been 
removed  was  ground  under  benzin,  and  after  freeing  from  oil  was  dkt 
dried  and  treated  with  a  10  per  cent  brine.  From  the  extract  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  proteid  could  be  separated  by  dilution,  by 
dialysis,  or  by  saturation  with  salt. 

rreparatioiis  were  made  and  analyzed,  indicating  the  principal  pro- 
teid of  the  sunflower  seed  to  be  a  globulin,  but  the  preparations  were 
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fouuil  to  be  impure,  containing  helianthotaunic  acid.  Attempts  were 
then  made  to  prepare  globulins  free  from  heliauthotannic  acid  by 
extracting  the  meal'with  alcohol  before  precipitating  the  proteid,  but 
^<it  was  found  practically  impossible  to  remove  the  acid  so  completely 
as  to  obtain  no  yellow  reaction  when  the  extract  was  treated  with 
potash."    The  composition  of  3  preparations  was  as  follows: 

Composition  of  sunflower  globulin. 


Cirbon 

rrcitaration 

10. 

Percent. 

.'il.27 

0.55 

18.21 

.78 

23.25 

Preparation 
12. 

Per  cent.     \ 

51.58  1 

e.55 

18.29 

.97 

22.61 

Preparation 
13. 

Per  cent. 
51.54 

HrdrocBD 

6.99 

Mitrojren                           

18.58 

Sulphur 

1.00 

Oxygen _ 

21.71 

Aih 

100.00 
.3. 

100.00 
.29 

100.00 
.47 

Preparation  13  was  the  purest  and  was  very  nearly  white  in  color. 
The  characteristics  and  reactions  of  the  globulin  are  described : 

^' In  composition  and  reaction  this  preparation  agrees  with  the  globulin  edestin 
except  that  a  part  is  precipitated  by  saturating  its  solutions  in  brino  with  sodium 
ehlorid.  In  composition  the  part  precipitated  by  saturating  with  salt  and  that 
remaining  in  solution  are  alike.  .  .  . 

"  As  heliauthotannic  acid  contains  about  53  per  cent  of  carbon,  the  presence  of  2 
per  cent  of  this  acid  in  our  preparation  would  but  slightly  raise  the  figures  obtained 
for  carbon  and  reduce  those  for  nitrogen  by  about  0.35  per  cent.  The  composition  of 
the  purer  preparations  which  we  have  obtained  differ  from  edestin  to  about  this 
extent. 

"It  is  therefore  our  opinion  that  the  sunflower  seed  contains  as  its  principal  pro- 
teidthe  globulin  edestin,  but  that  as  obtained  by  extraction  from  the  seed,  this  is 
fflued  with  heliauthotannic  acid,  from  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  separating 
it  completely." 

Vines  states  that  if  the  aleurone  grains  of  sunflower  seed  are  treated 
with  alcohol  the  globulin  of  which  these  grains  consist  behaves  like 
vitellin,  i.  e.,  dissolves  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  chlorid;  but 
the  authors  were  unable  to  confirm  these  observations. 

Proteids  of  the  cowpea,  T.  B.  Osborne  and  G.  F.  Campbell 
{Connecticut  State  Sta,  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  380-386).— The  material  examined 
was  prepared  by  coarsely  grinding  the  peas,  separating  the  black  seed 
coats  by  winnowing,  and  then  grinding  the  coarse  meal  to  a  fine  flour. 
The  method  of  treatment  by  which  13  preparations  were  made  and  the 
composition  and  characteristics  of  these  preparations  are  given  in 
detail.  The  authors  summarize  the  results  of  their  investigation  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  chief  proteid  of  the  cowpea  is  a  globulin,  much  resembling  the  legnmin 
of  the  pea  and  vetch,  but  essentially  ditfcreut  iu  composition  and  properties,  for 
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which  we  propoAo  the  name  vignin.     Its  composition,  as  found  by  the  average  of 
closely  agreeing  analyses  of  nine  fractional  precipitates,  is  as  follows: 

Vignin. 

Per  cent 

Carbon 52.64 

Hydrogen 6.  ^ 

Nitrogen 17. 25 

Sulphur 50 

Oxygen 22.66 

100.00 
'^(2)  Besides  vign in,  the  cowpea  contains  a  globulin  which  ha«  the  composition 
and,  so  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  properties  of  phaseolin,  which  we  have 
found  in  the  kiduey  bean  (Phaseolus  vHlgaris)^  and  the  adzuki  liean  (/'JUmwZm 
radiatwt).  .  .  . 

''The  composition  of  phaseolin  as  obtained  from  different  seeds  is  shown  hy  the 
following  statement : 

Phaaeolin  from  different  legumes, 

rnwTif.ji      Ki<h>«.v     Adiuki 

Per  cent.    Per  etnt.   Per  eetd. 

Carbon '       52.27  52.58:        S2.5« 

Hvdroireu i  6.97  6.84  6i97 

Kkrogon i        16.60,         16.47  1145 

Salphiir I  .50  .56  .57 

Oxygen 23.57  |        23.55  23.45 

1       100.00  I       100.00  100.00 


"(3)  The  cowpea  contains  a  third  globulin,  extremely  soluble  in  very  dilute  salt 
solutions,  which  could  be  precipitated  but  partially  by  dialysis  in  water  and  (-om- 
plctely  only  in  the  coagulated  form  by  dialysis  in  alcohol.  This  substance  closely 
resembles  in  properties  and  composition  bodies  obtained  from  several  other  legu- 
minous seeds.  Its  composition^  as  found  by  analysis  of  2  precipitates,  one  obtained 
by  dialysis  in  water  and  the  other  by  further  dialysis  in  alcohol,  is  as  follows:'* 

Per  cent. 

Carbon 53.^ 

Hydrogen 7. 07 

Nitrogen 16.36 

Sulphur 1.11 

Oxygen 22.21 

100.00 

Proteid  of  the  white-podded  Adzuki  bean,  T.  B.  Osborne  and 
G.  F.  Campbell  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1896^ pp.  5S7-^.9()).— The 
object  was  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  globnlin  forming  the  chief 
proteid  constituent  of  the  bean,  hence  the  other  proteid  substances 
occurring  in  small  quantity  were  not  studied.  The  analyses  of  5 
preparations  showed  the  globulin  to  be  identical  in  composition  with 
phaseolin  as  obtained  from  the  white  bean,^  and  the  reactions  were 
found  to  be  the  same.  In  the  solution  from  which  the  phaseolin  had 
been  removed  from  the  extract  with  ammonium  sulphate  a  second  pre 
cipitat^  was  obtained  by  saturation  with  ammoi«nm  sulphate,  whioh 
was  purified  and  analyzed,  and  was  found  to  be  similar  in  composition 

» Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1898  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1080). 
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to  preparations  obtained  in  a  like  manner  from  the  pea,  vetch,  and 
cowpea.  The  authors  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  distinct  globnlin,  and 
propose  to  stady  the  matter  farther. 

The  amount  and  properties  of  the  proteids  of  the  maize  kernel, 
T.  B.  Osborne  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1896^ pp.  391--397.).—Th\9is 
a  continuation  of  work  on  the  proteids  of  corn  rex)orted  in  the  Annual 
Reiwrt  of  the  station  for  1891  (E.  S.  E.,  3,  p.  768).  The  proteids  of 
corn  are  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

'^(1)  Proteid,  soluble  in -pure  water,  having  Aome  of  the  properties  of  proteose. 

''(2)  (jlobnlins,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in  salt  solutions. 

"(3)  Proteidy  insoluble  in  water  and  salt  solutions,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  of  60 
to  99  per  cent. 

''(4)  Proteid  matter,  insoluble  in  water,  salt  solutions  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in 
dilute  alkalies  and  acids." 

The  author  believes  that  no  true  albumin  exists  in  the  corn  kernel. 
The  proteid  soluble  in  saline  solutions  called  in  the  previous  paper 
** maize  myosin"  it  is  now  proposed  to  call  **maysin."  Yellow  corn 
meal  was  foand  to  contain  0.25  per  cent  of  maysin.  After  separating 
the  maysin  from  the  extract  of  corn  meal  by  dialysis,  further  prolonged 
dialysis  precipitated  a  small  quantity  of  another  globulin  which  the 
author  thinks  is  identical  with  what  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
"albumin,"  obtained  by  precipitation  with  salt  and  acid.  Only  0.03 
per  cent  of  this  maize  globulin  was  found,  although  the  author  believes 
the  amount  may  be  0.04  per  cent.  A  new  determination  of  the  edestin 
showed  0.06  per  cent.  The  proteid  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  zein,  com- 
prising about  5  per  cent,  is  described  at  considerable  length.  The 
proteid  matter  soluble  in  alkalies  amounted  to  3.15  per  cent.  Its  com- 
position is  given,  but  very  little  else  is  known  regarding  it. 

The  proteid  constituents  of  100  gm.  of  yellow  corn  meal  together  with 
the  nitrogen  content  of  each  are  given  approximately  as  follows : 

Proteidg  in  100  gm.  of  com  meal. 


P"»<«*«1-  I  proteid. 


Proteid  fiolnble  in  water— proteose 

(fbbalixM  Mloble  in  salt  solutions : 

Mayain 

Edestin 

Very  solable  globulin 

Proteid  solnble  in  dilate  alcohol— sein 

i^oteid  matter  solnble  in  0.3  per  cent  potash  solution . 

Total  nitrogen  in  proteids 

Aitrogen  nndissolved  by  dilute  potash  solution 


Grams. 
0.06 

.26 

.10 

.04 

5.00 

3.15 


Total  nitrogen. 


Per  cent. 
17.00 

16.70 
18. 10 
15.25 
16.13 
15.82 


Amount 

of 
nitrogen. 


Orams. 
0.0102 

.0417 
.0181 
.0u6l 
.8005 
.4983 


1.3800 
.  1045 


1.5454 


The  nitrogen  found  in  corn  meal  by  analysis  was  1.54  gm.,  equal  to 
15.40  per  cent.  The  average  nitrogen  content  of  the  corn  proteids  is 
given  as  16.057  i)er  cent. 
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The  determination  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in 
Thomas  slag,  O.  Bottoher  {Chern.  Ztg.,  2  (1897),  No.  78,  pp.  7S3j 
784), — In  a  previous  article'  the  author  discussed  Wagner's  citrate 
method  and  proposed  a  modification.  Asa  result  of  farther  study  he 
proposes  the  following:  The  phosphoric  acid  is  brought  into  solation 
aG«M)rdiug  to  Wagnfer,  5  gm.  of  the  slag  (without  tritaration  and  sifting) 
being  brought  into  a  half  liter  flask  and  the  latter  filled  to  the  mark 
with  Wagner's  dilute  ammonium  citrate  solution  at  a  temperature  of 
17.50  C.  The  flask  is  closed  with  a  rubber  stopper  and  kept  for  30 
minutes  in  a  rotary  machine  making  30  to  40  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  solution  is  filtered  at  once,  the  entire  liquid  being  brought  into  a 
large  filter^  or  it  is  poured  off  into  another  vessel  and  then  filtered.  As 
soon  as  possible,  at  least  within  a  day,  50  cc.  of  this  clear  filtrate  is 
]treated  with  60  cc.  of  Maercker^s  citrate  solution  and  25  cc.  of  Maercker's 
magnesia  mixture,  the  whole  agitated  for  30  minutes  in  a  shaking 
apparatus,  and  as  soon  as  possible  filtered  through  a  Gooch  crucible, 
dried,  ignited  3  or  4  minutes  in  a  Kossler  furnace,  cooled  in  a  desiccator 
and  weighed. — J.  t.  andebson. 

The  proteids  of  lupine  seeds;  Effect  of  minate  quantities  of  acid  on  tbe 
solubility  of  e;lobulin  in  salt  solutions;  The  proteids  of  the  sunflo^^er  seed; 
The  proteids  of  the  cowpea;  Proteid  of  white-podded  adznki  bean,  T.  B. 
Osborne  and  G.  F.  Campbell  (Jour.  Jmer.  Chem.  Soc,  19  {1897),  Xo.  6,pp,  454-^500, 
609-513). — This  series  of  papers  is  reprinted  from  the  Add aal  Report  of  the  Conoecti- 
cut  State  Station  for  1896  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  pp.  514-518). 

The  amount  and  properties  of  the  proteids  of  the  maize  kernel,  T.  B.  Osbobke 
(Jour.Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  19  {1897),  No.  7,  pp.  Sgo-53S).— This  paper  is  reprinted  from 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  State  Station  for  1896  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  519). 

The  alkaloids  of  white  and  blue  lupine,  S.  Davis  {Arch.  Pharm.,2So  (2897),  No.S, 
pp.  199-240,  pi.  1;  abe.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ner.,  18  {1897),  No.  18-19,  pp.  HIS, 
1117,  and  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  ILondon^,  72  (1897)^  No.  421,  1,  p.  645). 

The  lupinin  and  lupinidin  of  yeVLo^  lupine,  L.  Berend  {Arch.  Pharm.,  SSS 
{1897),  No.  4,  pp.  262-289;  aba.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  PaHe,  3.  sei\,  18  {1897),  No.  13-19,  p. 

1117,  and  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  lLondon'\,  72  {1897),  No.  421,  I,  p.  645). 

Alkaloids  of  black  and  perennial  lupines,  E.  Gerhabd  {Arch.  Pkarm.,  235 
{1897),  No.  5,  pp.  342,  355;  abe.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  scr.,  18  {1897),  No.  18-19,  p. 

1118,  and  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  ILondon],  72  {1897),  No.  421,  J,  p.  646). 

On  the  alkaloids  of  white  lupines,  A.  Soldiani  {Arvh.  Pharm.,  235  {1897),  No.  5, 
p.  368;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.8er.,  18  {1897),  No.  18-19,  p.  1117,  and  Jour. 
Chem.  Soc.  [Xowdon],  72  {1897),  No.  421,  I,  p.  646). 

On  the  alkaloids  of  lupine  seeds,  E.  Schmidt  {Arch.  Pharm.,  2.'^  {1897),  Xo.  S, 
pp.  192-198;  dbs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  18  {1897),  No.  18-19,  p.  1126,  and 
Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  lLondon'\,  72  {1897),  No.  421,  I,  p.  645). 

Alkaloids  of  the  seeds  of  Lupinus  affinua,  K.  Gerhard  {Arch,  Pharm.,  S3S 
{1897),  No.  5,  p.  363;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  18  {1897),  No.  18-19,  p.  1118, 
and  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [Xoiidan],  72  {1897),  No.  421, 1,  p.  646). 

Action  of  halogens  on  albuminoids,  F.  G.  Hopkins  {Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  Ge«ell,SO 
{1897),  p.  1860;  abs.  in  Chem.  Zt^.,  21  {1897),  No.  87,  lieperi.,  p.  246). 

An  improved  method  of  determining  proteid  and  gelatinoid  substances 
• .  H.  Allen  and  A.  B.  Srarlr  {Analyst,  22  {1897),  Oct.,  pp.  258-263).— In  this 
method  bromin  instead  of  chlorin  is  used  in  analyzing  meat  extracts,  etc. 


1  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  19,  p.  108  (E.  S.  K.,  9,  p.  114). 
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Note  on  the  detenmnation  of  protelds  by  chlorin,  8.  Ridkal  and  C.  G. 
Stewart  {Analtfst,  23  (1S97),  Sept,  pp.  228-f^). — This  relates  to  the  determination 
of  albuminoids  in  meat  and  meat  extracts.    The  method  is  described. 

A  subetitate  for  hide  po'wder  for  use  in  the  determination  of  tanning  mate- 
rials, W.  ScHMiTZ-DuMONT  (Ztschr.  Offenil,  Chem.,  S,p.  209;  ahs,  in  Analyst,  S2  (1S97), 
Sfpi.f  p,  i^4S). — Favorable  resnlte  were  obtained  with  a  preparation  of  formalin- 
gelatin. 

The  yellow  coloring  principles  of  vaxioas  tannins,  A.  G.  Pbrkins  (Jour.  Chem. 
Soc,  [london],  71  (1897),  iVb.  419,  pp.  1131-1138). 

Note  on  the  indirect  (Tabarle's)  method  for  the  estimation  of  alcohol,  N. 
Leonard  and  H.  M.  Smith  {Analyst,  22  (1897),  Sept.,  pp.  225-238). 

Beta-naphthalene  snlphonic  acid  as  a  reagent  for  albumin,  albumoses,  and 
peptones^  E.  Riegler  (Pharm.  Centralhalle,  38  (1897),  p.  379;  ahs.  in  Analyst,  29 
(1897),  Oct.,  p.  274). 

Studies  on  cane  sugar,  H.  Pellet  (Ann.  Set.  Agron  ,  1897,  I,  No.  3,  pp.  415-473; 
U,  No.  1,  pp.  1-74,  figs.  9). 

Detection  of  arachis  meal  and  arachJs  cake  in  choeolate,  Bilteryst  (Jour, 
Pkarm.  et  Chim.,  6.  ser.,  6  (1897),  pp.  29,  30;  ahs.  in  Jour.  Chem,  Soc,  ILondon'],  72 
(1897),  Xo.  420,  II,  p.  529). 

The  detection  of  formalin  in  milk  by  means  of  phlorogluoinol,  M.  Jorissbn 
(Semce  de  Surveillance  des  Aliments  en  Belgique;  abs.  in  Analyst,  22  (1897),  Nor.,  p. 
S83). — ^About  10  cc.  of  milk  is  shaken  with  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent  aqueous 
lolution  of  phloroglncinol  and  a  little  caustic  soda  or  potash  added.  Milk  coutain- 
iog  as  little  as  1  part  of  formalin  in  20,000  gives  a  red  coloration,  while  normal  milk 
gives  no  reaction. 

The  richness  of  milk  in  mineral  matter  and  earth  phosphates,  U.  L.  Yandin 
(Ztsckr.  Nakf.  Unterwueh.  u.  Hyg.,  11  (1897),  No.  19,  pp.  320-322), 

On  the  cryoscopy  of  milk,  A.  Ponsot  (Bui,  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  17  (1897),  pp. 
840,  841;  ahs.  in  Chem.  CentbJ.,  1897,  II,  No.  16,  p.  866).— A.  discussion  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  point  of  crystallization  as  a  means  of  detecting  adulteration  of  milk. 

Determination  of  milk  sugar  in  milk,  A.  Ortmann  (Ztschr.  Nahr.  Untersuch.  u. 
^W-i  ^i,PP'  ^65,  266;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Centbl,,  1897,  II,  No.  15,  p.  814). 

Adulteration  of  milk  with  sweetened  water,  von  Cotton  (lUpert.  Pharm,,  3. 
•er.,  9  (1897),  p.  390;  abs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  87,  Bepert.,  p,  251).— Jl  sample 
of  milk  adulterated  with  sugar  and  water  gave  the  same  lactometer  reading  as  pure 
milk.  The  adulterant  w^as  detected  by  the  reaction  which  ammonium  molybdate  in 
acid  solution  gives  with  milk  sugar  as  compared  with  cane  sugar. 

Preliminary  examination  of  cheese,  A.  Forster  and  R.  Riechelmakn  (Ztschr, 
Offenil.  Chem,,  3,  p.  159;  ahs,  in  Analyst,  22  (1897),  Sept.,  p,  236).— It  is  advised  to  cut 
the  cheese  into  small  pieces  and  treat  it  in  Gerb^r's  butyrometer  with  hot  water  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  fat  column  is  read  off.  The  results  are  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  methods  of  von  Raumer  and  Bremer  on  different  kinds  of  cheese. 

Detection  of  margarin  in  cheese,  H.  Bremer  (Farsch.  Ber.  Lehensmtl.,  4  (1897), 
pp,  51-63;  abs.  in  Analyst,  22  (1897),  Oct.,  p.  265). 

Estimation  of  potassium  bitartrate  in  ^wines,  H.  Jay  (Ann.  Chim,  Analyt.  et 
Appl.,  2  (1897),  pp.  264-267;  abs.  in  Analyst,  22  (1897),  Nov.,  p.  283). 

estimation  of  potassium  bitartrate  and  free  tartaric  acid  in  wines,  L.  Magnier 
DE  LA  Source  (Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.  et  Appl.,  2  (1897),  pp.  281-283;  abs.  in  Analyst,  22 
(1897),  Nov.,  p.  £84). 

New  method  of  estimating  tartaric  acid  in  wine,  L.  Briand  (Ann.  Chim. 
Analyt.  et  Appl.,  2  (1897),  p.  321;  abs.  in  Analyst,  22(1897),  Nov.,  p.  283). 

Wine  analysis,  B.  Haas  (Ztschr.  Nahr.  Untersuch.  u.  Hyg.,  11  (1897),  Nos.  8,  pp. 
122-124;  9,  pp.  137-140;  10,  pp.  163,  154). — Gives  methods  discussed  and  adopted  by 
the  Association  of  Austrian  Experiment  Stations. 

A  note  on  the  analysis  of  wine,  S.  Weinwurm  (Ztschr.  Nahr.  Untersuch.  u.  Hyg., 
11(1897),  No.  14,  p.  234). 
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Adulteration  of  sumaoh,  M.  Spica  (Gaz.  Chim,  Ital.,  27  {1S97),  Xo,  2,  pp..U9^^: 
ah8.  in  Jour.  Ckem.  Soc.  [Zondoii],  7^  (1897),  No,  4t0,  II,  p,  5S0). 

Miorochemical  reaction  for  nitric  acid,  J.  L.  C.  Schroedrr  van  dbr  Kou 
{Jakrh,  Min,,  1897,  I,  p.  il9;  aha,  in  Jour,  Chem.  Soe.  [LonAm],  72  {1897),  So.  490,11, 
p.  516), — ''The  subBtanoe  to  be  tested  is  placed  with  a  drop  of  snlphnric  aoid  in  the 
hollow  in  a  glass  slide,  and  from  the  cover  glass  hangs  a  drop  of  bar! am  hydroxid 
Holution;  when  nitric  acid  is  driven  off,  typical  crystals  of  barinm  nitrate  appear  in 
the  drop  on  the  cover  glass.  As  the  substance  tested  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  barium  solution,  the  presence  of  sulphates,  phosphates,  etc.,  does  not  affect  the 
result." 

Determinaticn  of  nitric  acid  by  means  of  formic  aldehyde,  and  irice  verM, 
VON  Cotton  {Ripert.  Pharm.,  S,  $er.,  9  {1897),  p,  460;  aha,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No. 
89,  liepert.,  p.  254). — Formic  aldehyde  and  nitric  acid  decompose  each  other  with  the 
formation  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  dioxid,  the  reaction  being  quite  rapid  in  roneen- 
trated  solutions,  but  very  slow  in  weak  solutions.  It  is  suggested  that  a  method 
for  the  determiuation  of  nitric  acid  may  be  based  on  this  reaction,  but  it  couMbe 
applied  with  success  only  in  comparatively  concentrated  solution. 

Nitric  add  in  river  and  reservoir  water,  T.  SchlOssing  {Ann.  Set.  Agron^  1897, 
II,  No,  1,  pp,  75--119,figa.  6). 

BOTAKY. 

Lability  and  energy  in  relation  to  protoplasm,  O.  Loew  (Imp. 
Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  Bul^  vol.  ^,  No.  7,  pp.  393-405).— The  author 
reviews  the  work  of  himself  and  others  relative  to  some  of  the  physio- 
logical phenomena  manifest  by  protoplasm.  Some  of  the  author's 
discoveries  relative  to  albumin,  asparagin,  aldehyde,  and  amido  com- 
X>ounds  have  been  given  elsewhere  (E.  S.  E.,  6,  pp.  Ill,  383). 

The  author  summarizes  his  theoretical  views  as  follows: 

"(1)  Albumin  is  formed  by  condensatioD  of  the  still  hypothetical  aspartic  aldehyde 
which  iu  plant  cells  either  is  produced  from  asparagin  or  built  up  of  formic  aldehyde 
and  ammonia. 

**(2)  There  is  a  chemical  difference  between  the  alhumin  of  the  living  and  that  of 
the  dead  protoplasm. 

''(3)  The  labile,  active  albumin  leads  by  organization  to  living  matter,  as  such, 
and  in  the  form  of  nuclein  and  nncleo-albnmin. 

'^(4)  The  lability  of  the  albumin  of  the  living  protoplasm  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  aldehyde  and  amido  groups. 

^'(5)  The  conversion  of  the  albumin  of  the  living  to  that  of  the  dead  protoplMon 
presents  a  remarkable  analogy  to  the  change  of  a  labile  substance  into  a  stable  modi- 
fication.'' 

The  actual  observations  which  tend  to  substantiate  his  hypotheses 
are  also  given,  as  follows: 

'^(1)  There  exist  intimate  physiological  relations  between  asparagin  and  albnmin; 
the  former  is  an  excellent  material  for  building  up  the  latter.  The  formation  of 
albumin  often  takes  place  with  great  rapidity. 

''(2)  The  living  protoplasm  shows  a  chemical  behavior  totally  different  from  that 
of  the  dead. 

"(3)  There  frequently  occurs  in  plants,  as  reserve  material,  a  highly  labile  kind 
of  albumin  of  aldehyde  character,  whose  chemical  nature  is  altereil  by  the  Mime 
influences  as  those  by  which  the  protoplasm  is  killed. 

"(4)  Compounds  which  react  upon  aldehydes  and  such  as  react  upon  labile  amido- 
groups  with  great  energy  are  poisonous  for  all  organisms. 

**(r>)  The  transition  of  living  protoplasin  into  dead  is  accompanied  by  contriwtion 
and  (levelopnieut  of  heat." 
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The  formation  of  fnannan  in  Amorphophallus  koiqak,  M.  TsuK- 
AMOTO  (Tmp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  Bulj  vol.  2y  No.  7jpp.  406-^08). — 
Thd  tnber  of  this  araceons  plant  is  used  in  Japan  as  an  article  of 
diet  and  is  of  interest  on  account  of  its  containing  no  starch  bat  a 
very  large  amount  of  mannan.  Examinations  made  of  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  showed  very  small  quantities  of  starch,  some  mannose,  but 
neither  pentosans  nor  galactans. 

Investigations  made  to  determine  whether  mannose  as  such  occurred 
in  the  leaf  showed  that  the  slimy  mannan  was  present  in  the  cells  of 
the  leaf,  making  it  probable  that  it  plays  to  some  extent  the  r61e  of 
starch  in  assimilation,  but  the  exact  r61e  of  mannose  ia  not  yet  deter- 
mine<l.  The  presence  of  mannose  as  such  in  the  petioles  of  the  leaves 
is  highly  interesting,  it  being  the  first  time  it  has  been  so  reported. 

The  formation  of  aaparagin  in  plants  under  different  condi- 
tions, U.  Suzuki  {Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  Bui.,  vol.  ^,  No.  7jpp. 
409-457). — A  series  of  experiments  with  a  number  of  different  plants 
was  conducted  in  which  the  formation  of  asparagiii  was  investigated. 
The  methods  of  experimentation  and  the  analytical  data  from  which 
the  conclusions  are  drawn  are  given  in  detail. 

As  a  result  of  his  observations  the  author  concludes  that  asparagin 
in  plants  has  two  sources  (1)  from  the  decompositions  of  proteids  and 
(2)  as  a  synthetical  product  of  ammonia  salts,  urea,  and  nitrates. 

It  is  formed  in  full-grown  plants  not  only  in  the  dark,  but  under  some 
conditions  in  the  light.  The  synthetic  formation  of  asparagin  is  i>ossi- 
ble  only  when  sugar  is  present  and  some  condition  for  protein  formation 
is  wanting.  Excess  of  sugar  prevents  the  formation  of  asparagin  from 
proteids,  but  stimulates  its  synthetic  production. 

Ammonia  as  such  is  seldom  found  stored  in  plants,  it  usually  being 
quickly  transformed  into  innocuous  compounds.  When  the  necessary 
sugar  for  this  transformation  is  wanting,  small  quantities  remain  in  the 
plant,  but  large  amounts  of  ammonia  are  injurious. 

Ammonium  salts  are  better  than  sodium  nitrate  for  asparagin  pro- 
duction. Of  the  ammonium  salts  tested  the  chlorid  is  the  most  favor- 
able to  asparagin  formation  and  the  phosphate  least.  Urea  was  in 
most  experiments  better  than  ammonium  salts  for  this  purpose. 

For  the  conversion  of  nitrates  a  high  temperature  and  presence  of 
sugar  are  necessary.  For  the  conversion  of  asparagin  into  proteids 
salphates  are  necessary. 

Etiolated  plants  were  unable,  unless  sugar  was  present,  to  convert 
sodiam  nitrate  into  asparagin,  but  readily  transformed  urea. 

Can  old  leaves  produce  asparagin  by  starvation  ?  T.  Mitachi 
(Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  Bui,  vol.  2,  No.  7,  pp.  458-464).— The 
production  of  asparagin  in  plants,  commonly  thought  to  be  restricted 
to  young  plants,  was  investigated  by  the  author,  and  it  was  found  that 
by  starving  old  plants  of  Peonia  alhiflora  the  leaves  were  able  to  pro- 
duce asparagin  from  proteids. 
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On  the  relative  value  of  asparagin  as  a  nutrient  for  phanero- 
gams and  fungi,  T.  Nakamuba  (Imp.  Univ,  CoL  Agr.  [Tokyo]  BuL^ 
vol.  J2,  No.  7,  pp.  465-470). — The  author  made  quantitative  compari- 
sons of  asparagin  and  ammonium  succinate  as  sources  of  nitrogen  for 
barley^  onions,  and  Aspergillus  oryzcB.  In  the  case  of  the  phanerogams 
fully  50  per  cent  more  growth  was  made  where  asparagin  was  added  to 
the  nutrient  media  than  where  the  other  compound  was  used.  With 
the  fungus  the  growth  of  mycelium  was  far  in  excess  where  aspars^n 
was  given  the  plant  In  the  series  of  experiments  with  the  fungus,  in 
addition  to  asparagin  and  ammonium  succinate,  numerous  other  com- 
pounds were  also  tried,  with  similar  results. 

On  the  quantity  of  nitrates  stored  up  in  plants  under  difTerent 
conditions,  T.  Ishizuka  (Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  BuL,  vol.  2, No. 
7,  pp,  471-474). — The  effect  of  storage  on  the  nitrates  contained  in 
plants  was  investigated,  the  determination  of  nitrates  being  made  b? 
the  Schulze-Tiemann  method.  Fruits,  fleshy  roots,  leaves,  and  stems 
of  quite  a  number  of  plants  were  investigated  and  in  every  case  there 
was  a  greater  or  less  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  nitrates  present  In 
many  cases  the  decrease  was  about  proportional  to  the  duration  of 
the  storage  period.  There  was  found  in  the  case  of  radishes,  carrots, 
and  kohl-rabi  an  increase  in  asparagin  coincident  with  the  decrease  in 
nitrates. 

On  the  physiological  behavior  of  maleic  and  fomaric  acids. 
T.  Ishizuka  (Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  Bul.^  vol.  2y  Xo.  7jpp.  48i- 
486).— The  effect  of  these  isomeric  acids  on  fungi  and  animals  shows  that 
while  fumaric  acid  may  be  utilized,  maleic  acid  is  poisonous.  The  author 
investigated  their  effect  on  some  of  the  higher  plants,  using  leaves, 
whole  plants,  branches  and  seeds,  algo),  and  some  aquatic  animals,  saeh 
as  infusoria,  rotatoria,  etc.  Keutral  sodium  salts  of  the  acids  were 
used  and  in  every  case  the  solution  containing  maleic  acid  killed  the 
subject  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  while  those  in  the  culture  media 
containing  the  fumaric  acid  were  either  not  injured  or  only  after  a 
longer  time  of  exposure. 

On  the  physiological  action  of  amidosulphonic  acid,  K.  Maeno 
(Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  Bui,  vol.  2,  No.  7,  pp.  487-493).— This  acid 
is  said  to  occupy  an  exceptional  position  in  that  it  is  neither  poisonoas 
to  animals,  fungi,  or  algaB,  but  is  to  all  phanerogams.  Although  not 
poisonous  to  fungi  it  is  not  as  available  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  as  the 
ammonium  salts. 

Notes  on  the  metabolism  in  the  cherry  tree,  S.  Aoyaxa  (Imp. 
Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  BuL,  vol.  2^  No.  7,  pp.  499-502).— The  author  has 
compared  the  reserve  material  in  winter  with  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
consumed  in  the  spring  during  the  period  of  flowering  and  leafing.  The 
cherry  trees  of  central  and  southern  Japan  are  said  to  flower  profuselj 
but  seldom  or  never  bear  any  fleshy  fruit  This  results  in  the  deposi- 
tiiop  of  ^  largo  amount  of  reserve  material,    There  w^  found  a  veiy 
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marked  reduction  in  the  ainoant  of  proteids,  fat,  and  carbohydrates 
after  the  flowering  and  leafing  of  the  trees. 

PhTsiolc^cal  observations  on  lecithin,  T.  Hanai  {Imp,  Univ.  Col, 
Agr,  [Tokyo]  BuL,  vol.  3,  N^o.  7,  pp.  503-506), — Examinations  were  made 
of  tea  leaves  and  of  the  bark  from  branches  of  Prunm  cerasuSy  from 
which  it  appears  that  lecithin  is  a  reserve  material  in  these  plants  and 
it  is  used  np  in  the  spring. 

Investigations  on  the  mnlberry  tree,  N.  Maeno  (Imp.  Univ.  CoL 
Agr.  [Tol-yo]  Bui,  vol  2,  No.  7,  pp.  49 l-^!f 9). —The  eflFect  of  a  special 
manure  on  the  quality  of  mulberry  leaves  and  the  amount  of  reserve 
material  in  the  bark  of  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  tree  are  reported 
upon.  It  is  claimed  that  manuring  a  tree  1^  meters  high  with  500  gm. 
of  lime,  400  gm.  of  sodium,  nitrate,  and  20L>  gm.  of  calcium  sulphate 
greatly  improved  the  quality  of  the  leaves  v/hich  were  to  be  fed  to 
silkworms. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  experiments  specimens  of  roots  were  col- 
lected January  25  and  analyzed,  and  comparisons  made  with  similar 
material  taken  3  months  later.  There  was  a  decided  decrease  in 
proteids  and  nonnitrogenous  extract  and  an  increase  in  starch  in  the 
later  specimens. 

In  the  case  of  branches  taken  for  analysis  before  and  after  leafing 
there  was  a  decrease  of  proteids,  fat,  lecithin,  and  total  carbohydrates 
following  the  development  of  the  leaves. 

On  the  presence  and  localization  in  certain  pomaceons  seeds 
of  the  principles  producing  cyanhydric  acid,  M.  L.  Lutz  (Bot.  Oaz., 
2i  (1897),  Ifo.  l,pp.  54-56). — The  action  in  the  iiresence  of  water  of  two 
substances,  known  to  exist  in  the  seeds  of  certain  of  the  Amygdalaceae, 
emnlsin,  a  ferment,  and  amygdalin,  a  glucosid,  results  in  the  formation 
of  cyanhydric  acid.  As  a  result  of  the  author's  investigations  he  found 
amygdalin  and  emulsin  existing  together  in  the  seeds  of  Malm  communis, 
Cydonia  vulgaris,  C.japoniea,  Sorhus  aucuparia,  and  IS.  aria.  They  do 
not  occur  together  in  Pyrus  communis,  Cratagus  oxyaeantha,  C.  azarolus, 
and  Mespilus  germanica. 

Emulsin  is  localized  by  means  of  Millon's  reagent  and  was  found  in 
numerous  cells  scattered  throughout  the  cotyledons,  esp'ecially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  woody  bundles,  whose  endodermis  also  contained  it. 

It  is  stated  that  the  glucosid,  amygdalin,  occurs  in  the  cotyledons, 
hypocotyl,  plumule,  and  root,  but  in  such  small  quantity  to  be  difficult 
to  determine. 

Germination  does  not  change  the  localization  of  these  two  substances. 

The  flora  of  the  Southern  United  States,  A.  W.  Chapman  {Cambridge,  Ma88.: 
The  Cambridge  Bot,  Supply  Co.,  1897,  3.  ed.,  pp,  656), 

Some  new  TTredinese,  P.  Dietel  {Hcdwigia,  30  {1897),  No,  .5,  pp,  297-299) .—'Nine 
new  species  are  described  of  which  the  following  are  American :  Vromycea  albus, 
Pnecinia  cheUmis,  P.  densa,  P.  aniirrhini,  and  P,  ayndowiana. 

A  new  species  of  Eurotiuni  asper^ns,  R.  Meissner  {Bot.  Ztg.,  55  {1897),  11^ 
*^0.  $2,  pp.  337-344,  figs.  10). 
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Cereals  and  field  flo'wers,  B.  Pluss  (  Unsere  Getreidearien  und  Feldblumen.  Ffti- 
burg:  Herder's,  pp,  VII,  g04,  figs,  800). — ^Thia  work  describes  the  cereals,  fodder 
plants,  and  field  and  meadow  flowers. 

Results  of  inoculation  experiments  with  di£ferent  legumes,  O.  BuKCHiOtD 
{Landw,  Wohnbl,  Schlesmg-Holstein,  47  {1897),  Xo,  42,  pp.  60 1-603). ^Yeiche%,  pons, 
and  serradella  were  grown  in  large  pots  in  soils  inoculated  with  Nitragin.  In  every 
case  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  yield  of  the  inoculated  over  the  uuinoculsted 
soils. 

Concerning  alinit,  M.  Maskckeu  i^Fuhling*s  Landw.  Ztg.,  46(1897),  No.  21,pp.64S- 
646). — An  article  taken  from  the  Illus.  Landw.  Ztg.  considering  the  evidence  of  the 
valne  of  alinit  as  a  germ  fertilizer  for  cereals.  The  author  does  not  think  its  nae 
advisable  for  any  other  than  experimental  purposes  at  present. 

Morphology  of  the  embryo  and  plantlet  of  some  of  the  GramineaD  and  Cyper- 
aceee,  P.  Van  Tieghem  (Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  Bot.,  8.  ser.,  S  (1897),  No.  3-6,  pp.  259-309). 

The  morphology  and  physiology  of  the  germination  of  Spermaphytes,  A.  J.  J. 
Vandbvelde  (De  keiming  der  ZaadpJanten,  morpkologie  en  physioUgie.  Oand:  J. 
VuyUteke,  1897,  pt.  1,  pp.  136). 

The  morphology,  of  the  central  cylinder  of  roots,  A.  Kattbin  (Bot.  Cemibl,  7S 
(1897),  Nos.  S,  pp.  55-61;  3,  pp.  91-97;  4,  pp.  129-1S9,  pis.  2). 

Concerning  the  decomposition  of  proteids  and  t^e  formation  of  asparagin  and 
glutamin  by  germinating  plants,  E.  Schulze  (Ch^i.  Ztg.,  31  (1897),  No.  63,  pp.  OSo- 
628). — The  author  sums  up  the  more  important  recent  literature  bearing  on  this 
subject. 

Concerning  the  grcwth  of  the  leaves  of  conifers,  R.  Mkissnbr  (Bot.  Ztg.,  55 
(1897),  I,  No.  11,  pp.  203-218). 

On  the  formation  of  albuminoids  in  plants  by  the  reduction  of  nitrates,  K. 
GoDLEWSKi  ( JfiJi.  Agron.,  23  (1897),  No.  7,  pp.  310-324), — Translated  from  the  GiToiau 
by  L.  Bourgeois. 

Recent  investigations  on  the  importance  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  plant 
organism  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  24  (1897),  No.  77,  p.  704). — Discnsses  the  recent  work 
of  Stoklasa  showing  that  soluble  phosphoric  acid  is  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
lecithin  and  also  chlorophyll  in  plants. 

Action  of  light  on  diastase,  J.  R.  Green  (Phil.  Trans.  Bog.  Soc.  ILondon],  Bot. 
ser.,  188  (1897), pp.  167-190;  abs.  in  Ann.  Agion.,  23  (1897),  No.  8, pp.  337-356).— Tmois- 
lated  from  the  English  by  E.  Demoassy. 

The  influence  of  the  dark  heat  rays  upon  the  organism  of  plants^  II.  Nilsson 
(Bot.  Cenibl,  72  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  21-29). 

The  dependence  of  chlorophyll  function  on  chromophores  and  cytoplasm,  L. 
Kny  (Ber.  Deut.  Bot.  GeselL,  15  (1897),  No.  7,pp,  388-403). 

Physiological  investigations  concerning  the  disposition  of  reserve  cells,  etc., 
K.  Pubiewitsch  (Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot.  IPringsheim],  31,  No.  l,pp.  1-76). 

Concerning  the  suppression  of  the  nucleus  by  the  development  of  the  embiyo 
sac,  etc.,  D.  M.  Mottikr  (Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot.  IPringsheim^,  31,  No.  l,pp.  125-158,  ph.  S). 

Castor  seed  poison  and  its  antitoxin  (Agr.  Students'  Gaz.,  8  (1897)^  No.  4,  p.  102). 

The  biology  and  physiology  of  the  cell  membrane,  Z.  Kamerling  (Bot.  CemtbL, 
72  (1897),  No.  2,  pp.  49-54;  3,  pp.  85-91). 

The  microscopic  examination  of  cereals  and  flour  for  fungus  spores  and  for 
ergot,  ScHNELLER  (Ztschr.  Angew.  Mikros.,  3  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  1-4;  abs.  in  Bot.  CentkL^ 
72  (1897),  No.  3,  pp.  118,  119). 

On  the  number  of  sterigmata  and  spores  in  Agaxicus  campestris,  £.  C.  Hob- 
RELL  (Jour.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.  ^London],  33  (1897),  No.  229,  pp.  168-171,  pi.  1). 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  seed  of  sugar  beets,  A.  Nestler  and  J. 
Stoklasa  (Ztschr.  Zuchrind.  Bohemen,  21  (1897),  p.  883;  abs.  in  Bot.  Cenibl.,  72(1897), 
No.  3,  pp.  120-122). 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  sugar  forming  diastase  in  sugar  beets,  G.  Arachk- 
QUB8NB  (Jowr.  Distil.  Franoaise,  1897,  No.  664,  pp.  82,  83). 
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Inflaence  of  environment  in  the  origination  of  plant  varietieB^  H.  J.  Wbbbkr 
(r.  S,  Dtpi.  Agr,  Yearbook  1896,  pp.  89-106). — A  popular  article.  It  discnsses  the 
effects  of  food  supply,  lirater,  light,  temperature,  sea  air,  sea  water,  and  change  of 
climate  on  inducing  variations  in  plants.  Many  specitic  examples  of  variations 
brought  about  through  these  agencies  are  noted.  Illustrations  are  given  comparing 
the  pyramidal  form  of  red  codar  trees  grown  on  rich  moist  soil  with  the  shrubby, 
spreading,  irregular  foim  grown  on  dry,  barren  soils.  Similar  illustrations  are 
given  comparing  the  cultivated  and  swamp  forms  of  bald  cypress,  the  alpine  and 
ordinary  forms  of  dandelion,  and  the  maritime,  sand-dune,  and  cultivated  forms 
of  eea  grape.  How  to  induce  desired  variations  and  the  formation  of  varieties  by 
selection  are  discussed. 

PaniBitiam  of  Cuourbitaria  berbeiidis  (Jahresber.  ZUrcher.  Bot.  GeselL,  1896,  p,  7) 

BiicrophotogTaphy,  A.  L.  Clement  {Le  Photomicographie.  Paris:  C.  Mendel, 
189:,pp.l3S,fig8.95). 

Some  common  poieonous  plants,  V.  K.  Ciiksnut  (C  S.  Dept.  Agi\  Yearbook  1896, 
pp.  137-146,  figs,  5). — The  author  believes  that  the  numl>er  of  poisonous  plants  in  the 
United  States  has  been  underestimated.  All  plants  which  have  ever  produced  ill 
effects  are  to  be  regarded  tentatively  as  poisonous.  The  following  plants  are  con- 
sidered: Poison  ivy  {Ehue  radicans),  poison  oak  (i?.  dirersiJoba),  poison  eumac  (R. 
rfnir),  water  hemlocks  (Cicuia  maculata,  C.  bulbi/era,  C,  ragana,  and  C,  bolanderi), 
death  cap  (Amanita  phalloides),  and  fly  amanita  (A.  muaoaria).  Descriptions,  illus- 
tratioDB,  toxic  effects,  and  antidotes,  when  known,  are  given. 
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The  bine  jay  and  its  food,  F.  E.  L.  Beal  ( U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Year- 
book 18f)6y  pp.  197-J206j  figs.  3). — Contrary  to  the  statemeuts  of  reliable 
observers  that  the  blue  jay  {Cyanocitta  cristata)  robs  other  birds  of 
their  eggs  and  young,  an  examination  of  nearly  300  blue  jay  stomachs 
did  not  show  such  a  habit  to  be  common.  An  analysis  of  the  contents 
of  this  large  number  of  stomachs  of  birds,  collected  in  every  month  of 
the  year  from  22  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada,  demon- 
strates that  ftdly  three-fourths  (75.7  per  cent)  of  the  bird's  food  con- 
sists of  vegetable  matter,  and  that  tlie  proportion  of  animal  food  is 
greatest  during  June,  July,  and  August,  and  reaches  its  highest  {QO 
per  cent,  rising  from  1  per  cent  in  January)  during  August. 

In  this  amount  of  animal  food,  the  proportion  of  injurious  insects  is 
largely  in  excess  of  all  other  animal  matter,  including  beneficial  insects. 
The  greatest  number  of  predaceous  beetles  were  found  in  the  stomachs 
in  July,  when  their  i^roportion  reached  10.25  per  cent  of  the  total  food. 
They  consisted  generally  of  the  blunt-jawed  genera,  such  as  Harpalus, 
Cratacanthus,  and  Stenolophus. 

Scarabaeids  were  found  in  maximum  quantity  (8.8  per  cent)  in  Au- 
gust and  were  mostly  represented  by  the  goldsmith  beetle  {GotaJpa 
^nxgera)j  the  spotted  grapevine  beetle  (Pelidnota  punctata),  the  bril- 
liant tumblebug  {Pkaitwiis  carnifex),  along  with  May  beetles  {Laaios- 
<«tw  sp.)  and  the  fruit-destroying  beetles  {Euphoria  inda  and  E, 
fiilgida),  Ortboptera  form  about  4.4  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of 
11931— No.  6 3 
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food  and  reach  their  highest  proportion  (19.5  per  cent)  in  July.  Cater- 
pillars are  an  important  element  only  in  March,  Augnst  (11.4  i)er  cent)| 
and  September.    Insect  eggs  are  frequently  met  with. 

In  eleven  cases  egg  shells  were  found,  but  these  were  identified  as 
those  of  common  hens'  eggs  or  of  a  bird  of  equal  size.  lu  no  instance 
was  evidence  found  of  the  eggs  of  wild  birds. 

The  vegetable  food  consists  of  grain,  mast,  seeds,  fruit,  and  miscella- 
neous fragments.  The  grain,  except  corn,  forms  only  an  insignificant 
part  (1.3  per  cent).  Corn  aggregates  17.9  per  cent  of  the  annual  food, 
but  is  over  3  per  cent  less  than  that  eaten  by  the  crow  and  about  17 
-per  cent  less  than  that  eaten  by  the  crow  blackbird.  In  January  it 
amounts  to  56  per  cent  of  the  food.  Mast  is  a  fairly  constant  element 
compared  with  corn,  averaging  42  per  cent,  and  seems  to  be  preferred. 
The  amount  of  fruit  eaten  reaches  more  than  35  per  cent  in  July,  but 
it  does  not  demofistrate  serious  depredations  ui)on  cultivated  fruit. 

In  an  experiment  with  a  bird  in  captivity,  it  was  found  that  seara- 
bseids  were  i)referred  to  carabids  or  tenebrionids,  though  none  were 
rejected.  Crysomelids,  however,  were  generally  rejected.  Elaterids 
were  preferred  to  cerambycids. 

The  eztermination  of  nozioiis  animals  by  bonntiea,  T.  S.  Pal- 
mer ( U.  S.  BepU  Agr.  Yearbook  1896,  pp.  55-68). — ^The  author  considers 
the  demand  for  bounties,  and  notes  that  the  most  persistent  demands 
have  come  from  sheep  and  cattle  owners.  The  history  of  bounty  legis- 
lation in  the  United  States  is  reviewed,  and  the  requisites  of  any 
scheme  for  the  extermination  of  a  species  in  order  to  be  practical  are 
summarized.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  simplicity  and  economy 
of  the  bounty  system,  it  haii  proved  costly  and  unsatisfactory  in  prac- 
tice, as  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  fact  that  over  300  laws  have  been 
enacted  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Great  Plains  region  the  warfare  upon  the  rodents  has  proved 
very  expensive  and  ineffective.  Since  1875  great  efforts  have  been 
made  against  hawks  and  owls.  The  cost  of  such  laws  is  shown  by 
estimates  to  greatly  exceed  the  good  they  do.  In  Pennsylvania  nearly 
$90,000  was  expended  to  prevent  an  estimated  x)ossible  loss  of  ♦1,875 
to  the  poultry  industry  and  at  the  same  time  to  destroy  birds  that 
niiglit  have  saved  an  estimated  damage  of  $3,857,130  from  mice,  upon 
which  they  chiefly  live. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  expenditure  for  bounties  in  the  various 
States  and  Territories  during  the  last  quarter  century  aggregates  more 
than  $3,000,000.  In  29  States  and  Territories  from  which  data  were 
more  or  less  completely  collected  there  has  been  an  expenditure  of 
$2,387,361. 

The  objections  to  the  bounty  system  are  thought  to  be  serious. 

The  great  objection  where  the  bounty  is  paid  from  the  county  treas- 
uries lies  in  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  of  action  in  different 
counties  and  in  the  varying  rates  that  are  paid.    Bounties  may  be  so 
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low  as  not  to  offer  an  inducement  to  destroy  noxions  animals  and  thus 
practically  annul  the  law,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Montana  act  of 
1879,  which  seems  to  fail  entirely,  since  county  treasurers'  reports 
Med  to  show  any  exi)enditure  for  bounties  during  the  4  years  that 
the  law  was  in  force.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  is  too  high,  the 
results  are  very  disastrous,  especially  where  the  proof  required  is  not 
of  the  proper  kind  or  is  not  suflScient.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  scalp  act,  bounties  were  paid  on  the  heads 
of  domestic  fowls,  partridges,  pheasants,  cuckoos,  butcher  birds,  and 
even  night  hawks  which  were  accepted  as  those  of  hawks  and  owls; 
and  further,  that  a  few  years  ago  it  was  more  profitable  in  Iowa  to 
raise  coyotes  for  the  bounty  than  to  raise  sheep.  In  Kentucky  and 
New  Mexico  affidavits  are  required  showing  that  the  animals  have  not 
been  raised  for  the  rewards. 

Considering  the  subject  of  what  bounties  have  accomplished,  it  is 
shown  that  in  the  Old  World,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made 
against  various  animals  from  very  early  times,  they  either  have  not 
been  exterminated  or  were  exterminated  only  after  a  very  long  time. 
Although  larger  animals  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare  in  this  coun- 
try, the  author  states  that  bounties  have  not  brought  about  the  exter- 
mination of  a  single  species  in  any  State.  The  rarity  of  wolves  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  is  attributed  to  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
rather  than  to  the  number  killed  for  rewards.  The  killing  of  bears  has 
been  encouraged  iii  Maine  since  1830.  The  last  five  years  show  no  notice- 
able decrease  in  the  number  of  scalps  presented  for  bounty.  Results 
have  been  similar  in  New  Hampshire  and  in  New  York,  and,  in  the  case 
of  gophers,  ground  squirrels,  and  rabbits,  in  Iowa,  Idaho,  Minnesota, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  California. 

Under  the  head  of  substitutes  for  bounties,  there  are  mentioned  the 
acceptance  of  scalps  of  crows,  squirrels,  and  coyotes  in  place  of 
taxes — a  plan  that  was  necessitated  in  early  times — competitive  hunts 
where  prizes  are  offered  by  gun  clubs,  etc.,  and,  lastly,  the  free  distri- 
bution of  x>oi8ons,  a  method  that  has  been  resorted  to  in  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Manitoba. 

In  the  summary,  the  author  notes  that  the  expense  of  bounty  legis- 
htion  seems  to  increase  rather  than  decrease.  The  objections  to  the 
system  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows :  (1 )  Expense,  which  is  usually 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit  gained  and  may  be  greater  than  the 
county  or  State  can  afford.  (2)  Impossibility  of  maintaining  bounties 
in  all  parts  of  an  animal's  range  for  any  length  of  time.  (3)  Impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  equal  rates  in  all  States.  (4)  Impossibility  of 
preventing  payment  for  animals  imported  from  other  States,  for  coun- 
terfeited scalps,  or  for  animals  raised  especially  for  the  bounty.  These 
objections,  he  states,  have  never  been  satisfactorily  overcome,  and  most 
laws  have  failed  from  one  or  another  of  the  causes  noted.  While 
rewards  for  wolves,  coyotes,  and  panthers  are  now  shown  to  act  as  a 
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check  upon  the  increase  of  these  species,  rewards  on  ground  squirrels, 
gophers,  and  other  small  mammals  have  accomplished  little  or  nothing, 
and  bounties  on  birds  are  apt  to  do  great  harm  by  encouraging  the 
killing  of  useful  species. 

The  author  concludes  that  the  extermination  of  noxious  animals  is  a 
slow  process,  and  can  be  most  economically  and  effectively  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  of  individual  landowners. 

Zoology,  L.  C.  MiALL  (NaturCf  66j  No.  1452,  pp,  402-400), ^Th^  presidential  addren 
before  Section  D  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of.  Science.  It  is  a  general  survey  of  the  subject,  with  hints  as  to  the  fnture. 
The  address  notes  the  need  of  further  studies  of  life  histories  and  by  implication 
fewer  attempts  at  species  making  and  the  compilation  of  lists  with  no  object  in  view 
further  than  their  mere  compilation.  The  subject  of  alternation  of  generationa  is 
well  brought  out. 

Earth'worxn  studies :  IV.  A  check  list  of  British  earth'wonns  (ZoologtMt,  1. 
8<r.,  4  {1897),  No.  10,  pp.  453-459).— Five  species  of  Lumbricus,  16  of  Allolobopho^^ 
and  4  of  Allnrus  are  described.  To  a  certain  extent  Beddard's  monograph  is  followed. 
Although  the  author  has  given  up  the  tetni  Dendroba^na,  he  believes  the  day  is  com- 
ing when  the  genus  AUolobophora  will  be  broken  into  8<^ctions,  one  of  which  will  be 
Dendrobiena.     In  the  descriptions  the  plan  is  adopte<l  of  denoting  the  girdle  seg- 

30 3g 

ments  and  those  bearing  the  tuhercula pubertaiis  by  means  of  a  fraction,  such  as  oi    -k* 

which  denotes  that  the  girdlo  extends  in  the  adult  from  the  30th  to  the  36th  segment 
and  that  the  31st  to  the  35th  segments  bear  the  tubercula.     If  the  tubercnla  are  on 

alternate  segments  the  formula  would  be  written  «/    «.»  .  or* 

On  some  important  sources  of  error  in  the  plankton  method,  C.  A.  Kokoid 
{Science,  V.  aer.,  6  (1S97),  No,  15S,  pp.  829S3:i).—The  author  shows  that  the  silk 
strainers  used  do  not  retain  more  than  one-half  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  waters 
studied.  The  greatest  loss  occurs  in  waters  containing  Trachelomonas,  Chlamjdo- 
monas,  Euglena,  Melosirn,  etc. 

Suppression  of  the  rabbit  pest  in  Australia  by  use  of  the  microbes  of  chicken 
cholera  (Nature,  56,  No.  USG,  p.  16), 

Flooding  as  a  means  of  destroying  animals  injurious  to  forests,  especially 
beetles  and  mice,  as  "well  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  'waterfiow  in  water 
courses.  L.  Anderlind  {Enl.  Nachr.,  13  (1897),  No.  14,  pp.  209-215),— It  in  shown 
that  Hooding  lands  for  the  purpose  of  killing  pests  may  serve,  besides  this,  the  pnr- 
pose  of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the  water  courses  from  which  the  water 
for  flooding  is  taken. 

Ferrets,  their  management  in  health  and  disease,  with  remarks  on  their  legal 
status,  N.  EvEKliT  (London:  Adam  cf-  Charles  Black,  1897,  pp,  209,  figs.  40), 

The  kestrel  or  windhover  (Falco  tinnunculus)  (Bd,  Agr,  [Loiufaa],  Lenf/r\ 
No.40,pp,3,fig.l). 

Sparrow  hawk  (Accipiter  nisus)  (Bd,  Agr.  [/^otKfoii],  Leaflet  No.  41,  pp.  3,  fig.  lY 

Short  eared  owl  (Otus  (Btriz)  brachyotus)  (Bd.Jgr.  [/.ondoit],  Leafiet  No.  4^, 
PP'  S,  fig.  1). 

Titmice  (Parus  major  and  P.  caeruleus)  (Bd.  Agr.  [London],  Leaflet  No.  43,  pp.  4, 
figs.  2), 

Common  lapwing,  plover,  or  peewit  (Vanellus  cristatus  (vulgaris)  (Bd.  Agr. 
[London],  Leafiet  No,  44  pp.  3,  figs.  1). 
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Monthly  "Weather  Review  ( U.  S.  DepU  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau^ 
Monthly  Weather  Review^  25  (1897),  Nos.  7,  pp.  285-338^  figs.  .9,  charts  5; 
S,  pp.  339-379,  charts  6;  9,  pp.  381-424,  charts  5).— Besides  the  usual 
summaries  of  meteorological  data,  No.  7  coutains  special  articles  on  The 
observation  of  halo  phenomena,  by  K.  Schipps,  and  The  equations  of 
hydrodynamics  in  a  form  suitable  for  application  to  problems  connected 
with  the  movements  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  by  J.  Cottier  (see  p.  533) ; 
and  notes  by  the  editor  on  cloud  heights  at  Toronto,  rain  gushes  in 
thnnderstorms,  importance  of  sound  theories,  the  observation  of  halos, 
thermometer  exposure,  fake  storms,  the  practical  utilization  of  light- 
ning, monntain  storms,  landslide  in  Vermont,  the  origin  of  the  St.  Louis 
tornado,  frost  formations,  earthquake-proof  buildiiigs,  thunderstorms 
in  Franklinville,  New  York,  recent  earthquakes,  and  kites  at  the 
Chicago  Conference,  August,  1893. 

No.  8  contains  special  articles  on  The  Eoentgen  rays,  by  J.  Trow- 
bridge; The  mechanics  of  the  kite,  by  H.  M.  Decker;  and  Highs  and 
lows,  by  N.  R.  Taylor;  and  notes  by  the  editor  on  origin  of  descending 
gnsts  of  wind,  the  i>ostal  telegraph  clock  and  weather  bulletin,  electric 
waves  in  the  atmosphere,  electrical  districts,  lightning  and  magnetic 
rocks,  the  structure  of  hailstones,  the  ancient  climate  of  Arizona, 
Mauritius — meteorology  and  crops,  and  practical  science  in  Germany, 

No.  9  contains  special  articles  on  The  highest  kite  ascensions  at  Blue 
Hill,  by  S.  P.  Fergusson;  Explosive  noises  at  Franklinville,  New  York, 
by  J.  W.  Kales;  Seismic  noises  in  North  Carolina  and  (leorgia,  by  B. 
C.  Hawkins;  Meteorological  observations  made  to  determine  the  prob- 
able state  of  the  sky  at  several  stations  along  the  path  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  May  28, 1900,  by  F.  H.  Bigelow;  Forests  and  rain- 
fall, by  H.  A.  Hazen ;  and  Eeport  on  the  operation  of  the  Mount  Tamal- 
pais  Station  for  September,  1897,  by  W.  H.  Hammon;  and  notes  by 
the  editor  on  old  weather  records,  recent  earthquakes,  depth  of  hail 
faAlf  high  level  stations  in  Jamaica,  forms  of  lightning,  resultant  and 
prevailing  winds,  frost  formation  in  St.  Paul,  and  the  handbooks  of  the 
deatsche  SeewartiC. 

Storms,  storm  tracks,  and  jB^eather  forecasting,  F.  H.  Bigelow 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.y  Weather  Bureau  Bui  20,  pp.  87,  charts  ^^).— It  is 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  this  bulletin  is  <^to  present  the  latest 
phases  of  the  science  of  meteorology  as  regards  practical  forecasting 
of  weather  conditions.''  It  contains  chapters  on  tlie  construction  of 
daily  weather  maps;  weather  forecasting  by  months,  including  discus- 
sions of  the  origin  and  tracks  of  storms,  frost  formation,  cold  waves, 
droughts,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena;  weather  conditions  at 
Washington,  D.  0.,  for  26  years  (1871-'96);  circulation  of  the  atmos- 
phere in  the  upper  levels — the  international  cloud  observations ;  descrip- 
tion of  the  solar  magnetic  period  of  2G.68  days  and  its  relation  to  the 
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formation  of  storms  in  the  Korthwest — definitions  of  the  terrestrial  mag- 
netic elements — solar  magnetism  and  its  connection  with  the  weather; 
and  practical  and  long-range  weather  forecasting.  The  charts  show 
the  tracks  of  storms  during  each  month  of  the  year  and  some  of  the 
relations  existing  between  solar  magnetism  and  other  meteorological 
elements. 
The  principal  features  of  the  bulletin  are  summarized  as  follows: 

''  (1)  The  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  has  a  downward  componeDt  near 
the  poles  where  the  northward  upper  stratum  returns  into  the  lower  south  ward  cur- 
rent, its  power  consisting  in  slowing  down  the  rapid  eastward  drift  by  diverting  it 
into  descending  anticyclonic  vortices;  (2)  these  are  localized  upon  the  continents, 
chiefly  in  winter,  by  reason  of  the  action  of  the  land  areas  being  colder  than  tbe 
oceans,  wherefore  highs  tend  to  form  in  western  Canada  especially  during  thst 
season ;  (3)  the  entrance  of  the  earth  into  longitudes  of  the  sun  having  a  stronger 
magnetic  field  lowers  the  temperature  in  this  region,  and  thus  assists  the  tendency 
to  form  high  areas  at  definite  dates  in  tbe  general  subpolar  circulation,  it  being 
more  pronounced  on  tbe  North  American  continent  than  elsewhere  in  the  same  higfa 
latitudes  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  magnetic  pole  near  that  place;  (4)  the» 
highs  drift  southward  and  eastward  within  the  great  eastward  upper  current,  beio^ 
still  fed  by  the  general  circulation,  which  itself  is  sustained  from  the  tropical  zones 
and  continues  to  discharge  downward  into  the  highs  by  means  of  an  anticyclonic 
stationary  system  of  streams ;  (5)  between  successive  highs  is  formed  a  low  vilh 
cyclonic  circulation,  which,  under  hydrostatic  pressure,  aided  by  convectional  ver- 
tical components  of  warmer  air,  drives  the  air  in  stream  lines  back  into  the  opper 
strata,  there  to  be  aimlessly  destroyed  in  the  rapid  eastward  currents;  (6)  tbe  eon- 
vective  action  in  cyclones  derived  from  local  temperature  and  the  latent  heat  of 
condensation  of  vapor  in  precipitation  is  an  important  incident,  assisting  gyratory 
vortex  action,  but  after  all  only  a  secondary  phenomenon;  (7)  this  view  admits  the 
validity  of  Ferrel's  analytical  solution  (also  Overbeck's)  of  the  general  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere,  but  conclades  that  it  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  the  local  mid- 
latitude  cyclones;  that  the  general  cyclone  of  the  poles  and  the  local  cyclone  with 
anticyclone  surrounding  it  are  not  so  parallel  in  theory  as  was  supposed  in  tbe 
formulfic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lows  are  not  eddies  in  the  upper  cnrreuta,  bat 
more  properly  the  highs  are  the  the  eddies ;  actually  they  are  stationary  downward 
circulations  in  deflecting  the  direction  of  the  upper  into  the  lower  strata,  and  tbe. 
lows  are  sectmdary  eftects  derived  from  these  under  the  impelling  forces  of  gravity 
and  hydrostatic  pressure.  This  explanation  gives  to  the  entire  machinery  of  tbe 
atmosphere,  it  is  believed,  a  logical  and  harmonious  operation,  and  it  certainly 
avoids  some  of  the  difficulties  that  are  now  felt  by  meteorologists." 

Experiments  on  the  prevention  of  nig^t  frosts,  F.  H.  Kihg 

( Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1896^  pp.  207-209,  fig.  ^).— In  continuation  and 
extension  of  tbe  experiments  of  the  previous  year  with  torches,*  a  plat 
of  rape  was  furrow-irrigated  on  the  night  of  September  27,  when  the 
temperature  early  in  the  evening  bad  been  as  low  as  4(P  F.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  lake  water  as  it  reached  tbe  field  was  56^  F.;  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  rows  it  bad  fallen  to  54°  F. 

"Not  only  did  frost  form  after  the  water  was  brought  to  the  areas,  but  som^ 
of  the  rape  leaves  became  stiff  with  streams  of  water  flowing  both  sides  of  the 
row.  .  .  .  Close  to  the  water,  however,  the  leaves  did  not  become  so  rigid  as  to 
break  in  the  hand,  while  at  a  distance  from  the  water  they  did." 


1  Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1895,  p.  2.53  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  671). 
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Meteoroloeical  recorda,  Duke  of  Bedford  and  S.  U.  Pickering  (Rpi.  Woburn 
Expt  Fruit  Farm,  1897,  pp,  175-180). — Monthly  summaries  of  observations  on  tern- 
penture,  radiation,  humidity,  and  rainfall  for  18  months  beginning  July.  1895,  are 
nportfld. 

Meteorology,  P.  Boname  {Hap.  An,  Sta,  Agron,  [MauHHus'i,  1896,  pp.  1-7).— 
Monthly  summaries  of  observations  during  1896  on  temperature,  presHure,  humidity, 
and  precipitation. 

Ralnfill  of  the  United  States,  with  annnal,  seaaonal,  and  other  oharta,  A.  J. 
Eesry  (U.  S,  DepU  Agr,,  Weather  Bureau  Bui.  D,  pp.  58,  pis.  S,  charU  i/).— "The 
facts  and  conclusions  presented  in  this  report  have  been  drawn  from  the  longest  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  reliable  rainfall  registers  in  the  United  States;  the  aver- 
ages have  been  compiled  to  the  end  of  1896."  The  rainfall  of  the  crop-growing 
season  is  treated  separately  and  the  area  under  discussion  has  been  divided  into 
rainfall  districts  according  to  their  natural  boundaries. 

Amount  and  compoaition  of  rainfall,  1895-'96  {Rpt.  Expt.  Fields  Dodds  Reform. 
[BerhadM],  1896^  P-l)- — The  total  amount  of  rainfall  and  the  parts  jier  million  of 
chlorin,  total  nitrogen,  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrates  in  rainfall  col- 
lected from  November,  1894,  to  March,  1896,  are  tabulated. 

A  new  form  of  evaporimeter,  Duke  of  Bedford  and  S.  U.  Pickering  (RpL 
Wobum  Expt.  Fruit  Farmj  1897,  pp.  168-174,  fig.  i).— "In  devising  a  new  form  of 
instrament  it  has  been  our  object  to  adopt  a  form  in  which  the  surface  from  which 
eraporation  occurs  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  in  position  to  the  leaves 
of  a  tree. 

"The  moist  surface  consists  of  a  sheet  of  tungh  blotting  paper,  filter-paper,  or 
linen,  measuring  100  by  50  mm.  (about  4  by  2  in.),  hold  vertically  by  means  of  a 
movable  copper  frame  in  a  vessel  of  water  fitted  with  a  graduated  side  tube.  The 
sheet  of  paper  or  linen  ends  in  a  tongue,  which  dips  into  the  water,  and  is  thus  kept 
moist.  The  graduations  are  such  that  they  give  the  number  of  units  of  volume 
eraporated  per  i<nit  area  of  paper  exposed.  Thus,  a  fall  of  0.24  shows  that  0.24  cc. 
or  cubic  inchee  has  evaporated  from  each  square  centimeter  or  square  inch  of  the 
paper." 

Tests  of  the  accuracy  of  this  apparatus  using  different  kinds  of  paper  are  reported. 

The  equations  of  hydrodynamica,  J.  Cottier  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau, 
Bee.  ISO,  pp.  8,  figs.  3). — ^A  discussion  of  equations  of  hydrodynamics  applicable  to 
problems  connected  with  the  movements  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  reprinted  from 
from  the  Manthlg  Weather  ReHew  for  July,  1897. 

A  study  of  the  normal  variation  in  the  electric  field  "with  the  elevation,  in  the 
upper  reglona  of  the  atmosphere,  G.  le  Cadet  (Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris.,  125 
{mr).  No.  Id,  pp.  494-496). 

Recent  studies  on  tempests,  cyclones,  or  tornadoes,  H.  Fa  ye  {Paris :  Gauthier- 
nUars,  1897,  pp.  14S). 

The  extreme  temperatures  of  Finland  {Rev.  Sci.  [Paris'l,  4,  ser.,  8  {1897),  No.  17, 
9' 695). 

The  story  of  the  atmosphere,  D.  Archibald  {New  York:  D.  Appleton  <f*  Co., 
18S7,pp.  194,  figs.  43). — This  is  one  of  The  Library  of  Useful  Stories  issued  by  these 
pablishers,  which  is  "a  series  of  little  books  dealing  with  various  branches  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  treating  each  subject  in  clear  concise  language  as  free  as  possible 
from  technical  words  and  phrases,  by  writers  of  authority."  The  present  volume 
treats  of  the  main  features  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
rabject  of  weather  and  the  description  of  instruments  are  omitted  and  climate  is 
only  briefly  touched  upon.    A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  flight. 
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WATER— SOILS. 

Influence  of  sabsoiling  on  soil  moisture,  F.  H.  King  ( Wisamfin 

8ta.  Rpt.  1896^  pp.  166-177,  Jig.  1). — Four  experiments  are  reported. 
In  the  first,  October  22,  1895,  a  plat  of  '^  mediam  clay  loam  shading 
into  sand  at  a  depth  of  3  or  4  ft.,''  27  ft.  wide  and  142  ft.  long,  was 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  and  a  strip  9  fb.  wide  through  its  center  was 
subsoiled,  by  spading  to  a  depth  of  18  in. 

Before  plowing  and  on  April  8,  1896,  the  soil  remaining  undisturbed 
in  the  interim,  samples  of  the  soil  were  taken  to  a  depth  of  4  ft  at  0 
equally  distant  points  along  3  lines  9  ft.  apart,  and  the  amount  of 
moisture  the  soil  contained  determined.  There  was  found  to  be  little 
difference  (0.34  lb.  in  columns  of  soil  1  ft.  square  and  4  ft.  deep)  in  the 
total  amounts  of  water  in  the  treated  and  untreated  soils,  but  the  sur- 
face foot  of  the  unsubsoiled  area  contained  1.94  lbs.  more  water  per 
cubic  foot  than  that  which  had  been  subsoiled.  Examinations  of  the 
same  soils  at  later  dates,  April  IG  and  May  5,  showed  ^'that  the  differ- 
ences existing  in  the  amount  and  distribution  of  water  in  the  subsoiled 
and  not  subsoiled  plats  became  less  each  time  the  samples  were 
taken,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  on  May  5  there  was  in  reality  very  little 
difTerence  between  them." 

In  the  second  experiment  the  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the 
effect  of  subsoiling  upon  the  water  content  of  soil  from  which  evapora- 
tion was  prevented. 

''The  soil  was  completely  removed  from  an  area  6  by  6  ft.  to  a  depth  of  8  in.  ud 
the  subaoil  Bpa<led  to  a  depth  of  13  in.  more,  and  after  this  had  been  done  the  sur- 
face soil  was  retarned  to  its  place.  There  was  no  attempt  to  firm  tho  soil  except  to 
smooth  the  surface  by  the  weight  of  a  man  standing  on  a  12-inch  plank  after  the  soil 
was  all  in  place. 

''Samples  of  soil  were  now  taken  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.  in  1-foot  sections  and  eich 
sample  was  a  composite  of  5.  Samples  were  also  taken  from  a  similar  closely  a4js- 
cent  area  which  had  not  been  subsoiled. 

"The  holes  where  the  samples  had  been  taken  were  then  closed  at  the  top  with 
wooden  plugs  and  then  water  was  slowly  applied  to  the  2  surfaces  until  254.41  lbs. 
or  1.06  in.  had  been  added. 

"To  prevent  all  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  they  were  each  covered  witli  a  zinc- 
lined  wooden  tray  turned  down  over  them  and  the  soil  banked  up  around  tho  edges. 
This  work  was  completed  on  June  ll,  and  on  June  15  the  trays  were  removed  and 
samples  of  soil  again  taken  to  a  depth  of  5  ft.'' 

The  results  show  that  the  subsoiled  plat  not  only  retained  all  of  the 
254  lbs.  ^f  water  added,  but  acquired  14  lbs.  additional  through  upward 
and  lateral  capillarity  during  4  days.  The  plat  not  subsoiled,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  lost  126  lbs.  of  water  in  the  same  time,  or  nearly  half  of 
that  applied. 

The  third  experiment  was  a  repetition  of  the  second,  except  that  no 
water  was  applied.  The  results  show  little  change  in  the  water  con- 
tent of  the  subsoiled  plat.  In  the  plat  not  subsoiled  moisture  aecumn- 
lated  in  the  upper  3  ft.,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  feet  became  drier. 
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''If  we  express  the  changes  in  the  water  content  in  pounds  which  the  percentages 
indicate  then  the  upper  3  ft.  of  the  not  subsoiled  area  gained  during  the  6  days 
129.69  lbs.,  while  the  lower  2  ft.  lost  53.52  lbs.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the  subsoiled 
area  in  its  upper  3  ft.  lost  11.14  lbs.,  while  the  lower  2  ft.  gained  39.38  lbs.,  making 
the  absolute  gain  to  the  area  only  28.24  lbs.'' 

In  the  fourth  experiment  2  plats  which  had  been  subsoiled  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  June  "were  allowed  to  stand  until  September  9  unprotected 
and  undisturbed  in  any  way,  except  that  weeds  were  kept  from  growing 
upon  them  by  shaving  them  off  with  a  hoe.  Samples  of  soil  were  taken 
[to  the  depth  of  5  ft. J  at  4  places  on  ea<5h  of  the  subsoiled  areas  and  at 
5  places  on  the  intervening  not  subsoiled  area.  .  .  . 

"On  the  subsoiled  ground  there  was  found  more  water  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  feet  than  was  found  in  the  soil  not  so  treated,  but  the 
smface  foot  was  markedly  drier." 

A  general  explanation  of  the  effects  of  subsoiling  on  soil  moisture  is 
given. 

An  electrical  method  of  determining  the  moisture  content, 
temperature,  and  soluble  salt  content  of  soils,  M.  Whitney,  F. 
D.  GiJiDNEB,  L.  J.  Bbiggs,  and  T.  H.  Means  ( U.  S.  DepU  Agr.,  Divi- 
don  of  Soils  Buls.  6y  pp.  26^  figs.  6;  7,  pp.  15,  fig.  1 ;  8,  pp.  30,  figs.  6). — 
The  method  proposed  for  determining  moisture  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  electrical  conductivity  of  a  soil  depends  principally  upon  three 
factors. 

"[These  factors]  which  as  a  rale  are  constantly  cbangiug,  arc  the  temperature 
the  vater,  and  the  soluble  salt;  in  other  words,  the  amount  and  cuncentratiou  of 
the  salt  solution  and  the  temperature.  Therefore,  to  determine  the  temperature  of 
the  soil,  the  water  content,  or  the  amount  of  salt  dissolved  in  the  water,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  two  of  these  three  values  at  the  time  of  observation  in  order  to  establish 
the  other. 

"Advantage  was  taken  of  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  resistance  of  solu- 
tions to  construct  a  temperature  cell,  which  is  essentially  a  salt  solution  inclosed  in 
ahermetically  sealed  glass  tube,  in  which  neither  the  salt  nor  the  water  ciin  change. 
The  solution  used  has  the  same  temperature  coefficient  as  the  soil,  so  that  the  vari- 
ation in  the  electrical  resiHtance  of  this  ceU  when  buried  in  tbe  Hoil,  will  give  the 
temperature  of  the  soil;  or,  if  it  is  used  a8  one  arm  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  in 
place  of  one  of  the  standard  comparison  coils,  it  will  eliminate  the  temperature 
effect  altogether  in  measuring  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  soil.  The  same  cell, 
therefore,  will  thus  answer  a  double  purpose. 

"For  the  measurement  of  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  soil  the  Wheatstone 
bridge  method  is  used  with  the  alternating  current  and  a  telephone  to  indicate  when 
a  balance  has  been  obtained." 

The  apparatus  devised  for  this  purpose  is  described  in  detail  and 
the  results  of  observations  with  the  instrument  in  the  field  are  reported. 

The  determination  of  temperature  and  soluble  salt  content  of  soils 
by  modifications  of  the  same  method  is  also  explained. 

"It  was  desired  to  perfect  a  method  which  would  indicate  the  variations  in  the 
soluble  salt  content  in  the  undisturbed  soil  of  the  field,  but  this  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished,  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  can  eventually  bo  done.  A  very 
simple  and  delicate  method  has,  however,  been  devised  for  determining  the  soluble 
salt  content  of  soils  in  samples  taken  from  the  field.    The  method  consists  essentially 
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of  mixing  a  known  quantity  of  soil  with  a  known  proportion  of  pnre  watei  and 
determining  the  specific  resistance.  Then  an  eqaal  weight  of  the  same  soil  is  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  a  dilate  salt  solution  equal  in  volume  to  the  pnre  water  wMeh 
had  heen  mixed  with  the  first  quantity  of  soil.  The  specific  resist^iioe  is  ug^n 
determined.  This  will  be  lower  than  before.  The  amount  of  salt  added  to  tbe 
soil  in  solution  is  accurately  known,  as  well  as  the  effect  it  had  on  the  resistancr. 
From  this  data  the  quantity  of  salt  originally  present  in  the  soil  can  readily  be 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  salt  solution  used.'' 

Tables  are  given  for  converting  electrical  resistances  into  condnctavity, 
for  calibrating  temperature  cells,  and  for  reducing  the  electrical  resist- 
auce  to  a  uniform  temperature  of  60°  F. 

On  the  denitrification  processes,  T.  Pfeiffeb  {Chem.  Zt^.,  21 
{1897)j  No.  81 J  p.  841), — The  author  studied  various  forms  of  denitrify- 
ing organisms  isolated  from  horse  manure  and  soil.  A  new  form  of 
apparatus  was  used  for  studying  the  gas  evolution  of  these  organisms 
in  different  nutrient  solutions  (Giltay^s  and  nitrate-bouillon).  The 
activity  of  all  forms  ceased  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxid.  In 
one  culture  of  Bacillus  denitrificans,  admitting  pure  oxygen  or  air  did 
not  eflfect  denitrification.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  obser- 
vations of  Ehrenberg  and  Stutzer. 

The  influence  of  caustic  lime  and  marl  on  the  denitrification  procefis 
was  studied  both  in  culture  media  and  in  experiments  with  oats  in  pots 
containing  27  kg.  of  soil  mixed  with  500  gm.  of  fresh  horse  manure. 
The  results  were  favorable  to  the  use  of  these  substances. 

The  author  concludes  from  his  studies  that  the  danger  of  loss  bj 
denitrification  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be. 

Analyses  of  Wisconsin  soils,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  R^ 
1896 J  pp.  303-305). — Analyses  of  14  samples  of  soils  collected  in  the 
course  of  an  agricultural  survey  "of  northern  Wisconsin  are  reported. 
The  averages  of  all  available  analyses  of  soils  of  the  same  type  in  Wis- 
consin, Michigan,  and  Minnesota  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  analyses  of  different  types  of  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  JfUotmein  soils. 


No.  of 
analysM. 


Lime. 


Phosphoric 
aoid. 


PotMh.  iBltzweB. 


Prairie  eoils 

Clayey  soils 

Loamy  soils 

Dark  sandy  soils  (potato  soils) 

buiidv  Buils 

Peaty  soils 


Per  eenL 

0.03 

1.46 

.70 

.49 

.87 

3.45 


Per  eenL 
0.34 
.l» 
.21 
.15 
.09 
.46 


Percent 
0.39 
.67 
.48 
.53 
.57 
.22 


Pere 


4a 

M 
.11 


The  treatment  of  swamp  or  homiis  soils,  F.  H.  King  {Wiseonsi* 
8ta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  178-188^  figs.  5).— There  are  large  areas  of  swamp 
lands  in  Wisconsin,  some  of  which  are  being  drained.  It  has  been 
observed  in  reclaiming  these  lauds  that  certain  spots,  even  on  land 
which  is  apparently  in  good  condition,  remain  unprodnctive.  The  soil 
of  these  spots  is  generally  of  a  close,  compact  character.  Analyses 
showed  that  tlie  amount  of  moisture  present  in  tliera  was  not  exceissive. 
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Experiments  were  made  on  reclaimed  marsh  land  of  this  character  at 
the  station  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  cause  of  its  unproductiveness. 
It  was  believed  that  the  application  of  lime  would  improve  its  texture, 
but  a  heavy  dressing  of  this  substance,  although  increasing  somewhat 
the  water  content  of  the  surface  foot  of  soil,  at  the  expense  of  the  lower 
layers,  and  the  yield  of  corn,  was  not  of  marked  benefit.  Barnyard 
mauare  at  the  rate  of  34  loads  per  acre  increased  the  yield  nearly  2  tons 
of  dry  matter  per  acre.  It  is  suggested  that  the  beneficial  effect  of  the 
manure  was  due  to  the  available  nitrogen  which  it  supplied. 

Moisture  determinations  in  unfertilized  plats  and  in  those  fertilized 
with  barnyard  manure,  basic  slag,  marl,  kainit,  potassium  sulphate  and 
chlorid,  bone  meal,  and  superphosphate,  show  that — 

"The  average  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  surface  foot  of  ground  to  which  fertill- 
zerB  had  been  applied  was  1.35  per  cent  less  than  the  surface  foot  where  the  fertilizers 
were  not  applied  and  that  the  second  foot  is  just  a  trifle  drier  also.  This  is  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  found  for  the  lime  experiment.  But  here  again  as  in  that  case 
ifc  must  be  observed  the  yield  of  dry  matter  is  greater  on  the  fertilized  ground  than 
it  is  on  the  ground  not  so  treated,  and  in  the  author's  judgment  this  drying  out 
most  be  attributed  to  the  larger  plant  growth  stimulated  by  better  feeding  rather 
than  to  the  physical  effect  of  the  fertilizers.  .  .  . 

"While  there  was  practically  no  difference  in  the  yield  of  dry  matter  from  the 
plats  treated  with  phosphoric  acid  fertilizers  and  their  check  plats  there  is  a  larger 
difference  in  the  soil  moisture  of  the  surface  foot  than  is  shown  on  the  potash  plats 
where  the  yield  of  dry  matter  is  1,031  lbs.  per  acre  greater.  While  this  difference 
trnds  to  establish  a  physical  effect  of  the  fertilizers  use<l  the  author  does  not  feel 
that  the  oliservations  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  prove  that  the  case  is  not  merely 
one  of  the  coincidences  which  so  often  occur. 

"The  data  further  suggest  that  while  marl  and  the  phosphoric  acid  fertilizers  have 
not  materially  increased  the  yield,  the  potash  fertilizers  have,  and  hence  that  our 
black  marsh  soils  m<ay  need  potash  as  well  as  nitric  nitrogen. 

"The  barnyard  manure  produced  a  much  larger  increase  of  yield  than  did  any  of 
tbe  other  fertilizers,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  could  give  both  the  potash 
and  the  nitric  nitrogen.^' 

On  the  determinaticn  of  the  organic  matter  in  water  by  means  of  potassium 
permanganate,  F.  Marboutin  and  M.  Franck  (Bui.  Soc,  Chim.  Paris, 3.  »er.,  17  {1897), 
No.  18-19,  pp,  888-890), — A  comparison  of  the  Albert-Levy  and  the  Forchammer- 
Frankland  method  on  11  samples  of  river  water  from  the  region  of  Paris.  The 
results  by  the  former  method  were  about  twice  as  high  as  those  yielded  by  the  latter. 

Physico-geograpbical  regions  of  European  Rusaia,  6.  I.  Tanfilyev  {Tritdi 
htper,  Volnaro  Econ,  Ohsh.,  1896,  /,  pp.  ISl). — The  different  regions  are  classified 
According  to  soils  and  plants  and  discussed  in  some  detail.  Russia  is  thus  divided 
into  4  grand  divisions:  (1)  Northern  Russia  or  the  region  of  the  fir;  (2)  Southern 
Rnsftiaor  the  region  of  the  steppes;  (3)  Aralo-Caspian  region  of  alkali  soils,  and  (4) 
roathem  coast  of  the  Crimea.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  black  soils,  the 
steppes,  and  the  alkali  soils. ~p.  fireman. 

On  the  BoilB  of  the  Vistula  region,  N.  M.  Sibirzev  (Trudi  Imper.  Volnavo  Boon. 
0*8*.,  1896,  /,  pp.  54-6S). 

On  the  chernozem  (blaok  soil)  of  the  Vladimir  gov-emment,  G.  I.  Tanfilyev 
(IVndt  Imper.  Volnavo  Econ.  OUh.,  1896,  I,,pp.  47-6S). 

InTeatigatlons  on  the  eSeot  on  tbe  phyaioal  properties  of  moor  soils  of  mix- 
ing and  covering  with  sand,  E.  Wollny  (Fornoh.  Agr.  Phy8.  [  Wollny],  SO  {1897), 
No,l,pp.i87-Sll8), 
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On  the  self-purification  of  soils,  G.  Riegler  (Arch.  Hyg.,  SO  {lS97),p.  80:  eh$. » 
Chem.  Zig.,  21  (1897)^  No.  8S,  lieperL,  p.  2$3). 

The  importance  of  chemical  soil  analysis  in  the  selection  of  farms  and  the 
Kamemn  soils,  F.  Wohltmann  et  al  (Ztachr.  Trop,  Landw.f  I  (1897),  No,  Sfpp.si- 
65,  fig.  1). — This  article  refers  to  niethods  and  results  reported  elsewhere,'  aiid  di»- 
cnsses  the  value  of  chemical  analysis  in  selecting  soils  for  agricultural  purpoics. 
especially  as  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Kamerun  and  other  East  African  soils 
examined  by  the  authors. 

The  results  of  chemical  examination  of  Gterman  East  African  soils,  F. 
Wohltmann  et  al  (Ztschr.  Trop.  Landw.,  1  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  129-lSS,  tab.  /).— The 
resnlts  of  examination  of  a  large  number  of  soils  of  this  region  which  have  been 
published  elnewhere  >  are  here  summarized  and  discussed.  The  analyses  show  that 
the  soils  of  the  Kamerun  Mountains  are  almost  uniformly  rich  in  fertilizing  eon- 
stituents,  although  analyses  of  soils  from  other  regions  in  East  Africa  show  that  the 
soils  are  generally  poor  in  plant  food.  It  is  evident  that  great  care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  soils  for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  region. 

The  object  and  advantages  of  deep  culture,  Tancr£  (Landw.  Wchnbl.  Scklenrig- 
SoUtein,  47  (,1897 )y  No.  43,  pp.  619-€gl). 


FEETUIZEES. 

Commercial  fertilizers  (Connecticut  State  8t4i.  RpU  1896,  pp. 
81-177). — A  statement  of  the  amount  of  fertilizers  used  in  Connecticut 
in  1896;  an  abstract  of  the  State  laws  relating  to  fertilizers;  a  list  of 
manufacturers  complying  with  the  fertilizer  law;  notes  on  the  sampling 
and  collecting  of  fertilizers;  explanations  concerning  the  analysis  aud 
valuation  of  fertilizers;  a  review  of  the  fertilizer  market  for  the  year 
ending  November  1, 1896,  by  E.  H.  Jenkins;  notes  on  the  use  of  tables 
of  analyses  of  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  chemicals,  by  E.  H.  Jenkins;* 
and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  492  samples  of  fertilizing 
materials  classified  as  follows:  (1)  raw  materials  containing  nitrogen 
as  the  principal  ingredient — nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
dried  blood,  horn  and  hoof,  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal,  castor  pom* 
ace,  mustard-seed  cake,  and  preparations  of  leather;  (2)  raw  materials 
containing  phosphoric  acid  as  the  principal  ingredient — odorless  phos- 
phate, dissolved  boneblack,  and  dissolved  rock  phosphate;  (.3)  raw 
materials  containing  potash  as  the  principal  ingredient — high  grade 
sulphate  of  potash,  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesium,  phos- 
phate of  potash,  muriate  of  iKjtash,  and  "potash  salts ;"  (4)  raw  materials 
containing  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid — bone  mannres,  tankage,  and 
fish;  (5)  mixed  fertilizers — bone  and  potash,  nitrogenous  superphos- 
phates, special  manures,  and  home  mixtures;  (6)  miscellaneous  fertiliz- 
ers and  manures — cotton-hull  ashes,  wood  ashes,  limekiln  ashes,  tobai^oo 
stems  and  dust,  muck,  peas,  and  beans. 

The  results  of  inspection  show  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate 
of  soda  (12  samples)  ranged  from  16.53  to  16.21;  the  price  per  pound  of 


'.Tour.  Lnudw.,  44  (1896),  p.  211  (E.  S.  R.,8,p.573). 

-Sec  also  Connec-ticut  State  Sta.  Bui.  122  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  122). 
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nitrogen  varied  from  12.7  to  J  5  cts.;  the  cost  per  pound  of  nitrogen  in 
the  2  samples  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  analyzed  was  15.5  and  10.8  cts. 
The  nitrogen  in  decorticated  cotton-seed  meal  (43  samples)  ranged  from 
8.17  to  6.28  per  cent,  the  average  being  7.05  per  cent.  The  retail  cash 
cost  per  pound  of  nitrogen  varied  from  11.2  to  15.5  cts.,  with  an  average 
ofl2.7  cts.  The  nitrogen  of  a  sample  of  unhulle<l  dark  meal  cost  about 
3.5  ct«.  per  pound  more  than  that  of  good  quality  yellow  meal.  Cotton- 
seed meal  of  good  ciuality  is  therefore  one  of  the  cheapest  sources  of 
available  nitrogen,  but  "  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  low  grade  rather 
than  bigh  grade  meal  for  use  as  a  fertilizer  at  present  prices."  In  8 
samples  of  linseed  meal  examined,  the  average  cost  of  nitrogen  per  pound 
was  13  cts.;  in  4  samples  of  castor  pomace  it  ranged  from  15.6  to  20.6 
ct«.;  the  latter  is  therefore  a  very  expensive  form  of  nitrogen  at  present 
prices.  The  price  of  available  x)hosphoric  acid  in  5  samples  of  dissolved 
boneblack  and  0  samples  of  dissolved  reck  phosphate  examined  varied 
from  5.0  to  7.6  cts.  per  pound.  **In  mixed  car  lots  it  has  been  bought 
for  a  little  over  3  cts.  per  pound." 

The  retail  cash  price  of  x)ota8h  as  high-grade  Mulphate  (6  samples)  rauged  from  4.9 
to 5.2 cts.  per  pound;  as  double  sulphate  (7  samples)  from  4.9  to  6.3  cts.  per  pound; 
as  muriate  (8  samples)  from  3.9  to  4.4  ct-s.  per  pound. 

"Of  the  88  analyses  of  nitrogenous  superphosphates  [reported],  27  are  below  the 
maker's  roinimnm  guarantee  in  respect  of  one  ingredient  and  5  in  respect  of  two 
iDgredieiitjs.  Thus  36  per  rent,  or  more  than  one-third  of  these  fertilizers,  do  not 
falfill  the  manufacturer's  guarantees.  .  .  .  The  average  cost  of  the  nitrogenous 
saperphosphates  is  $31.56  per  ton.  The  average  valuation  is  $21.18,  and  the  per- 
centage difference  49.  .  .  . 

"Of  the  83  brands  of  special  manures  here  reported  22  are  below  the  iiianufac- 
tarer's  guarantee  in  respect  of  one  ingredient  and  5  in  respect  of  two  ingredients, 
90  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  do  not  fulfill  the  manufacturer's 
claims.  .  .  .  The  average  cost  of  the  83  special  manures  was  $36.19  per  t-on.  The 
average  valuation  was  $25.64.  The  difference,  $10.55,  is  equivalent  to  a  'percentage 
difference 'of  41.1.  ... 

"The  average  cost  of  8  samples  of  home  mixtures  was  $27.66,  or,  adding  $2  per  ton 
for  mixing,  $29.66.  The  average  valuation  of  the  same  was  $26.05,  and  the  percent- 
age difference  between  cost  and  valuation  13.9.'' 

In  22  samples  of  wood  ashes  examined  during  the  year  the  potash 
soluble  in  water  varied  from  3  to  6.7  per  cent;  the  phosphoric  acid  from 

I  to  2.6  per  cent.  In  21  samples,  the  lime  ranged  from  24.6  to  40.8  per 
cent.  The  average  com{)osition  and  cost  of  the  wood  ashes  examined 
in  1896  were  approximately  as  follows:  Potash  soluble  in  water,  5.5  per 
cent:  phosphoric  acid,  1.5  per  cent;  lime,  32.5  per  cent;  sand  and  soil, 

II  per  cent;  charcoal,  2.5  per  cent;  cost,  $10.36.  In  31  analyses  of 
cotton-bull  ashes,  the  potash  soluble  in  water  varied  from  15.4  to  30.64 
per  cent,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  from  5.96  to  11.68  per  cent.  The 
averages  of  these  2  ingredients  were  23.1  and  0.7  per  cent,  respectively. 

Potash  and  its  function  in  agricultore,  H.  W.  Wiley  ( U,  S.  Dept. 
Agr,  Yearbook  1896^  pp.  107-136), — A  popubir  discussion  of  the  origin, 
distribation,  loss,  and  solubility  of  potash  in  soils;  the  draft  of  dili'er- 
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ent  crops  on  soil  potash;  the  source,  form,  and  coiisamption  of  potash 
fertilizers;  and  the  application  and  effects  of  potash  salts. 

It  is.  stated,  among  other  things,  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  ix)ta8h 
of  the  original  rocks  ft'om  which  soils  are  derived  is  lost  by  lixiviation, 
that  which  remains  being  quite  equally  distributed  in  the  soil  and  sab- 
soil.  *' A  fertile  virgin  soil  contains  about  2  per  cent  of  total  potash, 
or  about  70,000  lbs.  per  acre  takea  to  the  depth  of  one  foot;"  but  even 
in  such  soils  a  part  of  the  potash  is  held  with  such  tenacity  as  to 
render  it  practically  unavailable  to  plants. 

The  amounts  of  potash  removed  by  different  crops  vary  greatly, 
beets  probably  standing  first,  followed  in  order  by  hay,  cereals,  and 
cotton.  Tobacco  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  potash  than  any 
other  common  crop;  then  follow  forage  beets,  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
clover  hay,  beans,  and  cereals  in  the  order  named. 

It  is  stated  that  ^'a  soil  which  yields  about  0.01  per  cent  of  potash 
to  a  1  per  cent  citric-acid  solution  and  contains  about  0.30  per  cent 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  usually  need  a  potash  ferti- 
lizer. .  .  .  Recovered  marsh  or  swamplands  and  lands  containing  large 
quantities,  of  sand  need,  almost  universally,  potash  fertilizer.  The  per- 
centage of  potash  in  soils  usually  rises  with  their  content  of  clay.  .  . . 

^^Lime  is  an  important  adjunct  to  potash  fertilization,  and,  as  a  rale, 
should  be  added  to  a  soil  in  large  quantities  wherever  potash  is 
applied." 

Many  of  the  potash  salts  are  very  hygroscopic,  and  when  applied  to 
heavy,  compact  soils  may  cause  puddling,  which  renders  the  soil  imper* 
vious  to  water  and  impenetrable  by  the  roots  of  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  soils  which  are  not  easily  puddled  potash  salts  may  be  bene- 
ficial in  dry  periods  by  reason  of  this  power  of  attracting  and  holding 
moisture.  The  same  property  may  make  crude  potash  salts  of  use  in 
protecting  the  crop  from  frosts  by  checking  evaporation. 

Large  applications  of  potash  may  retard  the  process  of  nitrification. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  liberal  application  of  crude 
potash  salts,  especially  kainit,  acts  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  insecticide 
or  a  preventive  of  disease. 

Experiments  on  the  availability  of  fertilizer  nitrogen,  S.  W. 
Johnson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  W.  E.  Bbitton  {Connecticut  State  Sta. 
Rpt  1896y  pp.  178-J20i). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  previous 
years  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  387),  the  same  apparatus  and  methods  being  used 
as  in  earlier  experiments.  The  pots  as  left  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ments in  1895  were  used,  the  uudecomposed  roots  of  the  previous  crop 
being  pulverized,  and  the  following  basal  fertilizer  added:  25  gm. 
sodium  chlorid,  1  gm.  magnesium  carbonate,  8  gm.  calcium  carbonate, 
5  gm.  potassium  phosphate,  and  1  gm.  potassium  sulphate.  The  crop 
grown  was  corn.  The  nitrogenous  materials  used  ^' were  in  each  case  a 
part  of  the  same  stock  from  which  last  year's  tests  were  made." 
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The  details  of  fertilizers  applied  and  the  weight  and  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  crop  produced  during  1894, 1895^  and  1896  are  given  in  full 
in  a  table.    The  principal  results  are  summaiized  as  follows: 

Atailabilitjf  of  different  fanns  of  nitrogen,  taking  that  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  100. 


Nltnte  of  soda  .. 
Castor  pooMoe,  A 
Cotton-Medmeal. 
Cattor  poDUMse,  B 

LiaMeameal 

DrtedUood 

Dried  fish 

Dbnolved  lefttber 
Honi  and  hoof — 

Tuikage 

Steamed  leftther. . 
Koasled  leather.. 
Baw  leather 


Average  of 

Average  of 

Bxperimente 

experiments 
of  1804  and 

experiments 

of  1894. 

of  1804, 1896. 

1806. 

and  1890. 

100 

100 

100 

00 

83 

77 

87 

79 

74 

73 

73 

70 

74 

72 

70 

79 

72 

68 

00 

09 

09 

70 

70 

05 

.77 

•7 

67 

73 

64 

61 

8 

10 

13 

0 

10 

9 

2 

2 

2 

''The  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  roaftted,  steamed,  and  raw  leather,  while  not 
alike  in  the  3  years,  is  so  much  lower  than  that  of  any  other  uiaterialB  tested  as 
to  demonstrate  that  the  nitrogen  in  them  is  comparatively  inert  and  of  little  effect 
unless  applied  in  large  qnantities. 

"The  experiments  also  demonstrate  that  leather  may  be  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol 
80M  to  make  its  nitrogen  nearly  as  available  to  the  maize  and  oat  crops  as  that  of 
tankage.  Samples  of  roasted  leather,  steamed  leather,  and  dissolved  leather  were 
prepared  each  year  from  a  common  stock  of  raw  leather,  and  slight  differences  in 
their  preparation  might  explain  the  differences  of  availability  observed  in  different 
years. 

"Of  the  9  materials  tested,  other  than  leather,  tankage  certainly  has  the  lowest 
nitrogea  availability,  ranking  seventh,  ninth,  and  ninth  in  the  3  years'  tests. 

"Regarding  the  nitrogen  availability  of  the  other  organic  matters,  the  experiments 
are  not  altogether  conclnsive.'' 

As  in  previous  years,  the  amount  of  water  supplied  to  different  series 
of  pots  was  varied.  The  largest  assimilation  of  nitrogen  took  place  in 
the  pots  whose  water  supply  was  maintained  between  40  and  80  per 
cent  of  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Ill  cooperation  with  the  reporter  on  nitrogen  for  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  a  comparison  was  made  of  nitrogen 
availability  determined  by  vegetation  experiments  and  by  treatment 
with  chemical  reagents  (pepsin  and  potassium  i>ermanganate).  The 
materials  tested  were  blood,  tankage,  horn  and  hoof,  raw  leather,  and 
a  commercial  fertilizer.  The  crop  used  in  the  vegetation  experiments 
was  corn.  The  highest  percentage  of  availability  of  nitrogen  (47)  as 
determined  by  corn  cultures  was  found  in  dried  blood.  The  percent- 
age of  digestibUity  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  same  substance  in  pepsin 
flolation  was  93. 

''If  now  we  call  its  percentage  digestibility  47,  to  agree  with  the  percentage 
aTsilability,  and  reduce  the  other  figures  for  pepsin  digestibility  in  the  same  ratio, 
we  have  a  set  of  nnmbers  which  show  how  the  relative'solubility  and  digestibility 
compare  with  relative  availability,  as  fixed  by  maize  cultures/' 
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Belaiive  availdbilUy  and  aolubility  of  different  nitrogenous  fertilieeri. 


Blood 

Tankage 

Horn  and  hoof 

Leather 

Soarce  of  nitrogen  unknown  (fertiliser) 


Availability 
by  maize 
cultures. 


Digestibility 

in  pepein- 

hydrochloric 

acid. 


47 
39 
28  I 
8  ' 


Solubility  in  pot«- 
•iom    permanga- 
nate aointioo. 

Arid. 

Alkaline, 

47 
45 
42 
14 
34 

47 
43 
52 
25 
33 

•  '^In  these  caaen  the  treatment  with  au  acid  solntiou  of  potassiam  perinangaiiate 
has  given  the  closest  approximation  to  the  results  of  maize  cultures." 

A  series  of  pot  cultures  with  oats  and  corn  to  determine  the  availa- 
bility of  nitrogen  in  bone  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  also 
reported.  The  pots  used  were  of  stout  galvanized  iron  9.75  iu.  in 
diameter  and  20  in.  long,  open  at  both  ends.  These  were*  sunk  in  the 
soil  to  within  2  in.  of  their  upper  edges.  The  pots  were  filled  with  soil 
from  the  station  grounds  which  had  not  been  cultivated  for  14  years  or 
manured  for  9  years.  The  soil  of  each  pot  received  6.6  gm.  acid  phos- 
phate (14.28  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid),  10  gm.  precipitated 
calcium  carbonate,  and  5  gm.  of  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  pota«h, 
double  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesium,  and  muriate  of  potash  con- 
taining 47.38  per  cent  potash.  A  preliminary  crop  of  oats  was  grown 
in  the  different  pots  in  order  to  test  the  uniformity  of  the  soil  and  to 
determine  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen  present. 

In  the  succeeding  experiment  with  corn  5  grades  of  bone  were  tested: 
(1)  Bone  which  passed  bolting  cloth  with  holes  i^^  in.  in  diameter  and 
contained  3.38  per  cent  of  nitrogen;  (2)  that  which  passed  circular 
holes  between  ^^o  '^^^  An  i"«  iii  diameter  and  contained  3.90  per  cent 
nitrogen ;  (3)  that  which  passed  circular  holes  between  25-  a«d  ^  iu.  in 
diameter  and  contained  4.07  per  cent  of  nitrogen;  (4)  that  which  passed 
circular  holes  between  -^,  ^^^^  irs  in*  i'i  diameter  and  contained  4.05  per 
cent  nitrogen;  (5)  that  which  passed  circular  holes  between  ^  and -i^a 
in.  in  diameter  and  contained  4.08  per  cent  nitrogen. 

Comparative  tests  were  also  made  of  nitrate  of  8o<la  and  cotton-seed 
meal  as  sources  of  nitrogen.  The  results  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

Availability  of  bone  nitrogen. 


Grade  1,  passed  fine  bolting  cloth 

Grade  2.  amaller  than  ^q  iu 

Grade  3.  ^'^  to  ,V.  iu 

Grade  4,  ^'^  to  J,  in 

Grades, ,»!,  to  A  in 


f 

i  Maximum. 

Minimum. '  ATerage. 

Per  cent. 
22.7 

Per  emit.     Per  caO. 

0.0          a.7 

7.5 
9.2 
6.4 
7.5 

2              1-0 

:0              4.3 

.0           i-t 



0.            IT 

1. 

"These  experiments  of  a  single  year  have  shown  that,  under  the  conditions  siieci- 
fied,  fine  bone  Hour  prepared  from  the  hardest  bones  (selected  raw  knuckle  bones 
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free  from  all  tendon,  cartilage,  eto.)  was  about  one-third  as  efficient  as  a  sonrce  of 
nitrogen  to  the  maize  crop  as  cotton-seed  meal,  and  that  the  coarser  grades  of  bone 
sappUed  bnt  very  little  nitrogen  to  the  growing  crop/' 

On  the  denitrification  processes,  A.  Ehrenberg  (Chem,  Zig,,  SI  {1897),  No.  88, 
j».  5?;?),— -Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  author's  results  referred  to  above  by 
Pfeiffer  (see  p.  536)  were  obtained  in  studies  of  putrefaction  where  a  variety  of 
orgsDisms  were  present,  which  may  account  for  the  different  behavior  in  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen  and  air. 

FertUizing  Talne  of  "lake  mud,"  F.W.  Woll  {Wiaoanain  Sia,  Rpt,  1896, pp, 307, 
S08).—Oue  sample  was  examined  with  the  following  resnlt :  Ash  26.88,  nitrogen  3.56, 
phosphoric  acid  0.28,  and  potash  0.15  per  cent.  The  fertilizing  value  of  such  mud 
is  briefly  discussed. 

Marls  of  Wisoonsin  (Wisconsin  8ta.  RpU  189€,pp.295-30S).-~K  reprint  of  Bulle- 
tin 51  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  208). 

The  ezcessive  use  of  manure,  (>.  Paturel  {Ann.  Agron.,  23  {1897),  No.  8,  pp. 
S69-370). — The  article  reports  and  briefly  discusses  the  results  of  examinations  of 
spots  of  a  soil  on  which  heaps  of  manure  were  allowed  to  lie  during  a  wet  period 
before  seeding  and  which  were  thus  rendered  unproductive  for  beets.  The  soil  was 
foand  to  be  impregnated  with  ammonium  carbonate.  This,  however,  soon  nitrified 
and  the  poisonous  properties  of  the  soil  were  thus  removed.  The  danger  of  loss  by 
leaching  of  manure  and  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  is  explained. 

The  maintenance  of  soil  fertility:  Conunercial  fertilizers,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wis- 
coMin  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  260-294, 321, 322,  chart  i).— This  is  a  reprint  of  matter  already 
pnblifthed  in  Bulletins  47  and  49  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  8,  pp.  115, 212).  A  colored 
chart  shows  the  fertilizing  constituents  in  the  more  important  feeding  stuffs. 

An  examination  of  samples  of  Thomas  phosphate,  M.  Maercker  (Landvc.  Vers, 
Stat,  49  {1897),  Xo.  3, pp.  231-238). —The  author  reports  results  obtained  by  eight  of 
the  German  experiment  stations  on  samples  of  Thomas  phosphate,  by  the  Wagner 
molybdate  method,  the  Bottcher  citrate  method,  and  the  potassium  citrate  method 
of  Mach-PassoD.  The  Wagner  and  Buttcher  methods  gave  uniformly  concordaut 
nsalts,  while  the  Mach-Passon  method  gave  low  results  in  every  case,  the  difference 
Tanring  from  0.10  per  cent  to  0.75  per  cent.  A  discontin nance  of  the  further  use  of 
the  last  was  recommended. — J.  P.  street. 

Needed  reforms  in  fertilizer  inspection  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry 
Circ.3,p.3). — This  is  a  report  of  a  conference  at  New  York  City,  May  18,  1897, 
between  the  committee  appointed  at  the  preliminary  meeting  of  Official  Inspectors 
of  Fertilizers  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  March  9,  1897,  and  a  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Fertilizers  in  the  United  States.  The 
object  of  this  conference  was  to  discuss  uniform  methods  of  fertilizer  control  and  to 
take  steps  to  secure  such  methods. 

The  Wisconsin  fertiUzer  law  {Wisconsin  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  321,  322). ^Tent  of 
the  State  fertilizer  law  of  1895. 

FIELD  CEOPS. 

Some  results  of  the  experiments  with  tobacco  fertilizers  for 
the  five  years  l§92-'96,  E.  H.  Jenkins  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt. 
1896,  pp.  .310-333). — This  is  a  report  on  some  of  the  results  obtained 
from  ex[>eriinents  begun  in  1892  and  of  which  the  crop  of  1896  com- 
pleted the  series.  Samples  of  the  last  crop  were  cased  down  for  fermen- 
tatioQ  at  the  time  of  making  this  report,  hence  the  final  discussion  of 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco  from  the  different  plats  is  reserved  until  later. 
The  author  here  compares  the  average  yields  of  the  various  plats  for 
11931— No.  6 4 
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the  entire  period  and  discusses  those  qualities  of  the  crop  determined 
in  the  unfermented  leaves.  Eex)orts  on  every  crop  have  been  given  in 
former  publications  (see  p.  549). 

On  6  plats  the  effect  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  determined.  The 
plats  were  annually  treated  with  340  lbs.  of  potash  and  from  140  to  190 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  cotton-bull 
ashes,  in  addition  to  the  different  amounts  of  nitrogen  given  in  tbe 
following  table,  which  contains  the  statistics  of  the  crops  for  the  entire 
period : 

Effects  of  different  anwunt*  of  nitrogen — Yearly  averages. 


Plftt. 

Sonroe  of  nitrogen. 

Nitro- 
gen 
per 
acre. 

Yield  of  leaf  tobacco  per  acre. 

Namberof 

pole-cured 

leaves  to 

pound. 

Xiimberor 
•eoQDds 
holds  fire. 

Total. 

11% 

Short 
wrap 
pars. 

Percen^ 
age  of 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long 
wrap- 
pers. 

Short 
wrap- 
pers. 

LooglsiMrt 
wrap- !  wrap, 
pers- jpcr». 

A 
E 

Cotton-8eed  meal 

Castor  i>omaoe. 

1J>: 
105 
106 
175 
175 

Lb9. 

1,615 
1,760 
1.673 
1.700 
1,839 
1,863 

Lb». 
740 
803 
795 
769 
057 
996 

Lb». 
246 
203 
276 
267 
268 
271 

61 
60 
64 
61 
67 
68 

66 
59 
61 
62 
60 
60 

89 
84 
85 
81 
85 
84 

U          15 
10           U 

C 

Cotton-seed  meal 

Castor  noinace          ..... 

12           14 
10           U 

D 
H 

Cotton- seed  meal 

Castor  pomace 

210 
210 

10,         U 
10  ,        12 

1 

The  application  of  210  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  either  in  the  form  of 
castor  pomace  or  cotton-seed  meal,  gave  a  larger  crop  each  year  and 
a  greater  percentage  of  wrapper  leaf,  which  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  crop,  than  the  application  of  105  or  176  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

''The  plat  having  210  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  cotton -seed  meal  prodaoed 
224  lbs.  more  crop  than  the  one  having  105  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  At  12^  ots.  per  poand 
this  gain  amounts  to  $28.06  per  acre.  The  increased  amount  of  fertilizer,  1,500  Ibii, 
at  $25  per  ton,  costs  $18.75;  so  that  it  has  paid  to  use  the  larger  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizer, provided  the  quality  of  the  leaf  was  not  damaged  by  it.  .  .  .  The  tobacco 
from  plats  having  the  largest  quantity  of  nitrogen  (cotton-seed  meal  or  castor 
pomace)  has  in  the  average  of  four  years'  crop  been  of  better  quality  than  that 
frohi  plats  with  smaller  amounts  of  nitrogen.'' 

In  connection  with  these  experiments  a  comparison  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  castor  pomace  as  a  tobacco  fertilizer  was  made.  The  castor 
X)omace  produced  on  an  average  for  the  5  years  111  lbs.  of  tobacco  more 
per  acre  than  cotton-seed  meal.  The  author  figures  this  increase  to  be 
worth  $13.87,  and  states  that  as  210  lbs.  of  fertilizer-nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  castor  pomace  costs  $8.40  more  than  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed 
meal,  the  net  annual  profit  is  not  more  than  $.3.47  ^er  acre,  provided 
the  quality  of  the  crop  is  the  same.  From  the  relative  rank  of  tbe 
various  crops  he  concludes  that  the  average  quality  of  the  tobaoeo 
raised  with  cotton-seed  meal  has  been  somewhat  better  than  that  of 
tobacco  raised  with  castor  pomace. 
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All  experiment  was4;onducted  to  observe  the  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda 
applied  during  the  growing  season.  The  same  quantities  of  cotton- 
hull  ashes  and  of  nitrogen  were  applied  for  5  years.  Plat  H  received 
all  its  nitrogen  (210  lbs.  per  acre)  in  the  form  of  castor  pomace,  while 
plats  I  and  J  received  only  105  lbs.  in  the  same  form  and  the  rest  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda — plat  J  in  one  application  and  plat  I  in  2 
applications.    The  results  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  added  dnriny  the  grouping  seaeon. 


1 

Nitro- 
gen 
per 

acre. 

Yield  of  leaf  tobacco  per  acre. 

Number  of 

leaves  to 
pound. 

Number  of 
seconds 
holds  fire. 

Long 

Total,     wrap 

;   pers. 

Short 
wrap- 
pers. 

Lbs. 

271 

273 
293 

Percent- 
age of 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long 
wrap 
pers. 

60 

63 
65 

Short 
wrap- 
pers. 

84 

83 
80 

Long 
wrap- 
pers. 

Short 
wrap- 
pers. 

I     Castor  pomace  and  ni- 

tiateofsoda 

J     do 

Lbs. 
210 

210 
210 

Lbg.        Lb*. 
1,863          996 

1,860          973 
1. 932       1, 040 

68 

67 
69 

10 

9 
10 

12 

15 
16 

"The  average  yield  of  tobacco,  as  well  as  the  yield  of  wrapper  leaves,  was  decidedly 
larger  on  plat  J,  which  received  part  of  its  nitrogen  in  a  single  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  after  the  crop  was  nearly  half  grown,  than  on  either  of  the  other  plats;  the 
individaal  leaves  were  no  heavier,  nor  was  there  any  perceptible  difference  in  fire- 
holding  capacity.  The  quality  of  the  wrapper  leaf  must  determine  whether  the 
practice  it  a  profitable  one.  The  indications  are  that  the  qnality  of  the  crops, 
where  nitrate  of  soda  was  applied  after  the  plants  were  partly  grown,  was  inferior 
to  that  of  plat  H,  to  which  no  nitrate  was  added.'' 

The  comparison  of  linseed  meal  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  castor 
pomace  was  carried  on  for  only  4  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
reBolts: 

Compariaan  of  lineeed  meal  with  cotUm-eeed  meal  and  castor  pomace. 


Plat 

Source  of  nitrogen. 

Nitro- 
gen 
per 

acre. 

Average  annual  yield  of  leaf 
tobacco  per  acre. 

Numher  of 

pole-cared 

leaves  to 

pound. 

Numher  of 

seconds 
holds  fire. 

Total. 

Long 
wrap- 
pers. 

Short 
wrap- 
pers. 

Percent- 
age of 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long 
wrap- 
pers. 

Short 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long 
wrap- 
pers. 

Short 
wrap- 
pers. 

R 

Lbs. 

ia5 

105 
105 

Lbs. 
1,501 
1,585 
1,740 

Lbs. 
664 
732 
820 

Lbs. 
222 

50  1        61 

85 
85 
81 

12 

14 
10 

15 

A 

Castor  pomace 

219 

223 

60 
60 

63 
57 

15 
15 

Two  plats  were  dressed  annually  for  4  years  with  equal  quantities  of 
bone  and  double  sulphate  of  x)otash  and  magnesia.  In  addition  each 
plat  received  annually  105  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  one  in  the  form  of 
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dry  ground  fish,  the  other  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  meal.    The  results 
are  tabulated  below : 

Comparison  offish  tcith  cotton-seed  meal  as  a  tobacco  fertilizer. 


Platu  I     Source  of  nitrogen. 


Z 
K 


I 
Nitro-  1 

gen 

per 
acre. 


Average  annnal  yield  of  leaf 
tobacco  per  acre. 


Knmber  of       iff«-.i-r  -f 


Total. 


Long  .  Short 
wrap-  I  wrap- 
pers.   I   pers. 


I 


Lbs. 

Dryflsh 105 

Cotton-seed  meal 105 


Lbs. 
1,496 
1,740 


Lbs. 
611 
879 


LbM. 

228 
217 


Percent- 
age of  . 
wrap- 
pers. 


Long 
wrap- 
pers. 


Short  Long  Short 
wrap-  wrap-  snap- 
pers,    pen.  ;  pers. 


62 
58  , 


82 
87 


7.6 
7.6 


ILl 


An  experiment  with  stable  manure  and  tobacco  stems  was  begun  on 
2  plats  in  1893  and  continued  during  4  seasons.  These  i)lats  were 
uncultivated  in  1892.  One  plat  was  dressed  annually  for  4  years  at  the 
rate  of  10  to  12  cords  of  barnyard  manure  per  acre.  The  barnyard 
manure  is  calculated  to  have  supplied  about  111  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  71 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  149  lbs.  of  potash;  the  sux^erphospbate 
about  15  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  72  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  23  lbs.  of  pot^ 
ash.  The  other  plat  received  annually  6,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  stems, 
containing  111  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  30  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  486  lbs. 
of  potash.  In  1893  and  1894  each  plat  received  500  lbs.  of  Swift  Sure 
superphosphate  in  addition  to  the  above  applications.  The  following 
table  gives  the  results: 

Barnyard  manure  compared  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  tobacco  stems. 


Plat. 


AA 
BB 


Average  annnal  yield  of  leaf 
tobacco  per  acre. 


I  Long 

I  Total,     wrap- 
pers. 


Cotton-seed  meal  and  cotton-  I  Lbs.  Lbs. 

huUasheu I  1,585  733 

SUble  manure 1,390  470 

Tobacco  stems 1, 654  745 


Nomber  of 

pole-cure«i 

leaves  to 

pound. 


ynmberor 


holds  lira. 


Long  I  Short  |  Long  Slrart 
wrap- 1  wrap- .  wrap-  wrap^ 
pers.  j  pera.     pars.    pen. 


63 
64 
67 


So 
74 
85 


14 
10 
10 


12 


''The  much  smaller  crops  raised  on  stable  manure  are  explained  in  part  bv  the  fact 
that  the  nitrogen  of  stable  manure  is  far  less  readily  available  than  that  of  either 
stems  or  cotton-seed  meal.  .  .  .  When  no  other  fertilizers  are  used  in  connectloo 
with  it  the  crop  is  rather  light,  at  least  for  the  first  few  years,  till  the  land  is  wfll 
filled  with  the  manure.  The  leaf  is  said  to  'lack  finish'  when  pole-cured,  hsi 
after  fermentation  it  is  said  to  have  a  'finish  superior'  to  that  raised  on  chemic^b 
alone.  .  .  . 

"The  successive  crops  from  the  plat  AA,  dressed  with  manure,  ranked  13th,  17th, 
and  Ist. 

"Those  from  the  plat  BB  (tobacco  stems)  ranked  16th,  2l8t,  I9th,  while  the  S  cor- 
lesponding  crops  on  cotton-seed  meal  ranked  23d,  5th,  and  14th.'' 
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Varioas  forms  of  potash  were  tried  on  7  plats,  on  2  of  which  tlie 
eifieriinent  was  carried  on  for  only  4  years.  The  plats  received  each 
year  105  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  ihe  form  of  cotton-seed  meal,  340 
Iba.  per  acre  of  potash  in  dili'erent  forms,  and  150  lbs.  of  phosphoric 
acid.  In  2  cases  lime  was  added  at  tbe  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results : 

("ompariHon  of  the  effects  of  rarioM  forma  of  potash  as  tohaeco  feriilizfrs. 


I 

I    Yield  of  leaf  tobacco  per  acre. 


Plat. 


Soarre  of  potash. 


Numberof  Number  of 

pole-cnrod  ^^^ 

leaveA  lo  ».^.  iiJl 

pound.  lioldsflre. 


A     Cotton-hnllaahefl 

K     Double  nnlphate  of  potash  and 

ma^esJa 

L      Doable  sulphate  of  potash  and 

magnesia  with  lime 

M  High-grade  sulphate  of  potash 
X     High-grade  sulphate  of  potash 

with  lim<^ 

0     Csrbonate  of  potash 

P     Doable  carbonate  of   potash 

sndmagn^ia 

Y     Womlashes 

I 


Total. 


Lbs. 
1,615 

1,776 

1,664 
1.709 

1,690 
1,549 

1.416 
1,482 


Long  I  Short  ''f^'^of'  Long  Short  Long  Short 
wrap-  wrap-  Sv^n  ^"*P*  ■  '"'•'•P-  wrap-  wrap- 
pers.  '   pers.        nlU       pers.  ;  pers.     pern.     pers. 


Lb*. 

740  , 

874  , 

705 
653  I 

742  ' 
672 

601  ' 
631 


Lbs. 
241 


277 
253 


272  I 
257  , 


263 
109  I 


61 
65 


59 
53  , 


60| 

60  I 


61 
56 


66 

60 

63 
67 

64  I 
66  , 


82 


87  ' 
01 


13 
12  , 


15 
10 


10 
10 


11 
14 


12 
17 


The  phosphoric  acid  applied  to  plats  A  and  Y  was  chiefly  in  the  ashes, 
irhile  the  other  plats  were  supplied  with  it  in  the  form  of  Cooper  bone. 

*'The  quality  of  the  wrappers,  judged  from  the  4  crops  already  examined  by  the 
expert,  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  wrapperH  of  plat  h,  where  cotton-hall  ashes 
▼ere  nsed. 

"Tbe  aildition  of  lime  had  little  effect  on  the  quality  of  leaf. 

"The  plats  dressed  with  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash  with  and  without  lime,  M 
snd  N,  hore  a  larger  average  crop  than  any  except  K,  and  rather  more  wrappers  than 
most  of  the  others.  But  the  leaves  held  lire  for  a  shorter  time  than  those  from  the 
other  plats,  and  the  quality  of  the  4  crops  already  examined  was  poorer  than  that 
of  any  others  in  the  series. 

"Plats  O,  P,  Y,  having  as  their  source  of  potash  carbonate  of  potash,  double  car- 
bonate of  potash  and  magnesia,  and  wood  ashes,  respectively,  bore  lighter  crops  than 
ihe  others  in  their  series,  but  the  average  quality,  judged  from  the  4  crops  from  O 
and  the  3  crops  from  P  and  Y,  already  examined,  was  the  best  in  the  whole  experi- 
ment field.'' 

A  test  of  small  quantities  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer  was  made  dar- 
ing 4  years  on  2  plats  designated  B  and  F,  which  in  1892  ha<l  received 
340  lbs.  per  acre  in  cotton-hull  ashes  and  plat  B  had  received  140  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal,  while  plat  F  received  an  eqaal  amount 
in  the  form  of  castor  pomace. 

Doring  the  experiment  both  plats  received  like  quantities  of  nitro- 
gen and  phosphoric  acid,  but  plat  F  received  150  lbs.  of  potash  per 
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acre  while  B  received  340  lbs.    The  iK)ta8h  was  applied  in  the  form  of 
ootton-hull  ashes.    The  results  of  the  4  years  are  tabulated  below: 

Effects  of  different  quantities  of  potash. 


Plat. 

Source  of  potash. 

Potash 
per 

acT«. 

Avera^  annual  yield  of  leaf 
tobacco  per  acre. 

Nnmber  of 

leaves  to 
pound. 

Nnmberof 

MKOOdt 

holds  On. 

Total. 

III 

Short 
wrap- 
per*. 

Percent- 
age of 
wrap- 
pera. 

Long 
wrap- 
pera. 

Short 
wrap- 
pers. 

Long    Short 
wrap-  wrap- 
pers,   pers. 

B 
F 

Cotton-hall  aahea 

do 

340 
150 

Lb9. 

1.501 
1.000 

Lb8. 

064 

600 

222 
200 

59 
58 

68 
66 

89 

01 

12         17 
9         14 

''In  this  experiment  about  900  lbs.  of  cotton-hull  ashes  per  acre,  or  190  lbs. of 
potasb,  was  annually  put  on  tbe  land  in  excess  of  the  crop  requirements. 

"As  has  been  shown  in  previous  reports,  an  average  tobacco  crop  of  1,800  lbs.  per 
acre,  takes  from  the  land  not  more  than  150  lbs.  of  potash  in  stalks  and  leaves. 
When  land  has  been  fertilized  for  some  years,  it  is  probable  that  150  lbs.  of  water- 
soluble  potash  annually  applied  is  enough  to  secure  a  full  crop  of  tobacco. 

'*  An  excess  of  potash,  however,  tends  to  neutralize  the  otherwise  injurious  effecti 
of  an  excess  of  chlorids  in  the  soil.'' 

A  test  of  mixed  fertilizers  supplied  by  mana£»ctarers  is  reported 
and  the  results  tabulated. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  all  these  fertilizers  on  the  composition  of 
wrapper  leaf  tobacco  was  made  and  the  results  of  analyses  are  given 
in  tabular  form.  The  preparation  of  the  samples  and  the  methods  of 
analyses  are  described  and  the  results  are  discussed.  The  author  sam- 
marizes  his  observations  as  follows : 

"(1)  The  analyses  represent  the  cumulative  effects  on  the  composition  of  the 
tobacco  leaf  of  fertilizers  applied  for  4  and  5  years  in  succession. 

''(2)  The  short  wrappers  have  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of  ash,  ether  extract 
and  nitrogen-free  extract  than  the  long  wrappers  and  correspondingly  less  fiber, 
nicotin,  nitric  acid,  and  protein. 

'^  Of  ash  ingredients  the  short  wrappers  contain  a  somewhat  larger  percentage  of 
silica,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxid  of  iron,  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  per- 
centage of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  chlorin. 

''(3)  There  are  no  differences  in  the  percentages  of  ether  extract,  iiber,  and  nitro- 
gen-free extract  traceable  to  tbe  different  fertilizers  used. 

"  Where  fertilizer- nitrogen  was  applied  in  large  excess  of  the  probable  crop  require- 
ments,  a  much  larger  percentage  of  nitrates  was  found  in  the  leaf,  amounting  in  one 
case  to  3.78  per  cent  of  nitric  acid  {l^iOf,),  than  where  smaller  quantities  of  fertilizer- 
nitrogen  were  applied. 

"The  percentages  of  protein  and  of  nicotin  were  also  above  the  average  intobaceo 
to  which  the  larger  quantities  of  fertilizer-nitrogen  had  been  applied. 

''  (4)  The  fertilizers  used  have  had  striking  effects  on  the  composition  of  the  ask 

**  (a)  The  largest  percentage  of  potash  was  in  tobacco  to  which  most  fertiliter- 
potash  had  been  applied. 

"  The  percentage  of  potash  is  least  in  the  ash  of  tobacco  from  the  plats  dresM^ 
with  x>otash  in  form  of  sulphate.    The  percentage  of  potash  in  the  ash  of  the  tobaeco 
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from  thoee  plats  is  also  less  than  it  is  in  the  ash  of  tobacco  from  plats  which  were 
dressed  wiUi  the  same,  or  even  half  the  same  qaantity  of  fertilizer-potash  in  form  of 
carbonate. 

"{h)  The  tobacco  dressed  with  high-grade  snlphate  of  potash  and  the  ash  of  which 
contained  a  smaller  percentage  of  potash  than  any  other  lot  contains,  on  the  other 
band,  the  highest  percentage  of  lime,  and  the  tobacco  dressed  with  the  double  sul- 
phate of  potash  and  magnesia  also  contains  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  lime. 

'*(e)  In  general  the  tobaccos  which  have  most  lime  have  least  magnesia,  and  vice 
ter$a.  Comparatively  large  percentages  of  magnesia  are  found  in  the  lots  of  tobacco 
which  were  raised  on  plats  dressed  with  fertilizers  containing  much  magnesia.  In 
the  short  wrappers  of  a  single  plat,  P,  the  percentage  of  magnesia  was  larger  than 
that  of  lime. 

"The  quality  of  the  leaf  has  not  been  damaged  in  previous  years  by  these  large 
quantities  of  magnesia.  Lots  P,  Y,  F,  and  D,  which  have  large  percentage  amounts 
of  magnesia,  have  heretofore  been  among  the  best  tobaccos  as  regards  quality  of  leaf. 

**(d)  The  percentage  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  leaf  is  very  much  larger  when  sul- 
phates are  used  in  the  fertilizer. 

"It  is  believed  that  these  large  amounts  of  sulphuric  acid  impair  the  burning 
quality  of  the  leaf;  and  in  this  experiment  the  '  burn '  of  tobacco  from  the  plat 
which  was  dressed  with  high-grade  sulphate  has  been  very  unsatisfactory. 

''(e)  The  ash  of  tobacco  from  the  plat  dressed  with  stable  manure  contains  5  times 
as  much  chlorin  as  the  ash  from  any  other  lot  in  the  series. '^ 

Ezperiments  in  growing  tobacco  with  different  fertilizers: 
Final  report  on  the  fermented  crops  of  1895,  E.  H.  Jenkins 
(Cannecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1896 ,  pp.  285-301).— This  is  a  final  report 
on  the  experiments  reported  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  the  station  for 
1895  (E.  S.  S.,  8,  p.  395).  The  separate  crops  are  described  in  detail 
and  the  comparative  fire-holding  capacity  of  the  various  lots  is  tabu- 
lated, the  report  being  based  on  the  examination  of  the  samples  which 
were  cased  down  for  fermentation.  The  shrinkage  during  fermentation 
amounted  to  10.7  x>er  cent.  The  author  states  that  the  nature  of  the 
change  during  the  fermentation,  and  not  the  shrinkage,  determines  the 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  leaf.  Experiments  were  begun  in  1892  and 
a  fall  discussion  of  the  work  is  x>ostponed  until  5  successive  crops 
shall  have  been  grown  and  fermented. 

Ezperiments  in  growing  tobacco  with  different  fertilizers  in 
1896,  E.  H.  Jenkins  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1896 j  pp.  302-310).— 
These  experiments  are  a  continuation  of  the  work  reported  by  the 
station  in  1895  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  395).  This  report  gives  a  description  of 
the  crop  grown  in  1896.  Tables  give  the  amount  and  kinds  of  fertili- 
zers applied,  the  percentage  of  long  and  short  wrappers,  top  leaves, 
and  seconds  obtained,  and  the  comparative  fire-holding  capacity  of  the 
various  crops.  The  methods  of  growing  and  harvesting  the  crop  are 
described.  This  crop  is  the  last  in  a  series  of  experiments  begun  in 
1892.  Samples  of  this  crop  are  now  in  process  of  fermentation  and  will 
be  graded  by  an  expert  in  the  fall  of  1897.  "A  complete  review  of  the 
whole  5  years'  work  can  then  be  given." 

The  author  reports  some  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  5  years, 
and  the  results  of  chemical  analyses  of  wrapper  leaf  tobacco  of  the 
difl'erent  lots  are  given  in  a  table. 
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Report  of  the  ezpeiixnepts  in  the  maniiring  of  oats,  hay,  tar- 
nips,  and  potatoes,  E.  P.  Wright  {Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Tech.  CoLj  Agr.  Dept  Rpts.  1896^  pp.  101). — Similar  work  has  been  for- 
merly reported  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  pp.  589-591).  The  chemical  compositioa 
of  the  fertilizers  used  in  these  experiments  1-*  given.  The  results  are 
tabulated  and  discussed  and  attention  is  called  to  some  of  the  more 
important  conclusions  by  introductory  notes. 

From  the  experiment  of  manuring  the  oat  crop  it  was  concloded 
that  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  being  readily  available 
manures,  generally  give  profitable  increases,  which  are  usually  larger 
and  more  certain  when  the  nitrogenous  manures  are  applied  with  phos- 
phate and  potassic  fertilizers,  such  as  superphosphate  and  kainit.  It 
is  stated  that  superphosphate  increases  the  proportion  of  grain  and 
hastens  ripening,  and  that  kainit,  in  combination  with  superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  strengthens  the  straw, 
hastens  ripening,  and  increases  the  total  yield.  Barnyard  manure  pro- 
duced a  large  increase  in  yield,  but  increased  straw  rather  more  than 
grain.  The  manurial  experiments  with  the  hay  crop  lead  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

"That  neither  hone  meal  nor  hasic  slag  applied  alone  have  proved  very  efleotiTe 
manures  for  the  hay  crop  in  the  first  year  of  application. 

"That  hasic  slag  applied  along  with  mnriate  of  potash  has  proved  mach  moT« 
efieotive,  and  that  this  comhiuation  of  mannres  has  proved  especially  heneficial  to 
clovers. 

"That  hasio  slag  applied  along  with  nitrogenous  and  potassic  manuree  has  shovn 
itself  somewhat  more  efiective  than  superphosphate. 

"That  the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  to  the  hay  crop  is  not  nearly  so 
effective  as  when  phosphatic  and  potassic  mannres  are  applied  with  it. 

"That  nitrate  of  soda  applied  alone  gives  a  large  and  profitable  increase  of  grasses, 
but  diminishes  clover,  and  this  injures  the  aftermath  and  the  subsequent  pasture. 

"That  a  combination  of  nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potassic  mannres  ...  it 
highly  beneficial  to  grasses  and  clovers  alike,  produces  very  large  increases  of  h*y 
both  in  the  first  cutting  and  in  the  aftermath,  and  gives  a  highly  profitable  retam. 

"That  such  a  combination  of  artificials  gives  us  large  crops  and  crops  of  a  better 
quality  than  barnyard  manure. 

"That  barnyard  manure  gives  a  large  increase  of  crop  and  gives  a  better  retain 
per  ton  when  applied  in  a  half  rather  than  a  full  dressing. 

"That  a  much  bett<?r  return  for  barnyard  manure  is  obtained  by  applying  it  in  » 
half  dressing  along  with  nitrate  of  soda  than  by  applying  it  in  a  full  dressing 
alone.'' 

In  the  experiments  with  turnips  it  was  found  that  basic  slag  applied 
in  different  ways  and  in  different  combinations  was  not  so  effective  as 
superphosphate  containing  the  same  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  Tbifl 
conclusion  is  said  not  to  apply  to  peaty  or  mossy  soils,  on  which  differ- 
ent results  have  been  obtained.  The  slag  gave  better  results  when 
sown  in  drills  than  when  applied  broadcast  earlier  in  the  season.  On 
one  plat  in  this  experiment  888  lbs.  of  superphosphate,  100  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  100  lbs.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre  were 
applied.    The  author  recommends  similar  combinations  as  reliable 
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turnip  maimres  and  states  that  phosphatic  and  x>otassic  manures 
withoat  nitrogen  do  not  form  a  reliable  manure  for  the  turnip  crop. 

A  short  report  is  given  on  experiments  of  sowing  several  varieties  of 
tarnipsand  Swedish  turnips  on  land  infected  with  finger-and-toe  disease. 

An  exi>eriment  with  seaweed  as  a  manure  for  potatoes. is  reported. 

Winter  barley  for  brewing  parposes  (DeuL  Landw.  Ztg,,  U  {1897),  Xo.  92 ,  p,  SSo), 

Studies  of  the  carbohydrates  in  rye,  barley,  and  wheat  at  different  stages  of 
development,  H.  Jensbn-Hansen  (Medd.  Carhherg  Lab.,  1896,  pp,  145-192;  French 
fesMU^,pp.  69-89). 

Beet  crop  of  RoBsia  in  1896,  S.  Antonov  (Zemledyelie,  1897,  pp.  6J.fj8).—Th^ 
beetcrop  of  1S96  woe  637,618  tons,  53.4  per  rent  of  which  was  produced  iu  the  south- 
western goYemmcDts  of  Kiev,  Volyn,  and  Podolia. 

Ezpeiimenta  in  electroculture  of  beets  in  1896,  N.  I.  Kazxakov  ( Vyesinik 
Imper,  Ron.  Obsh,  Sadov,,  1896,  pp,  457-459). — Having  obtained  encouraging  results 
in  1895,  the  author  continued  his  experiments  in  1896,  but  with  rather  inditVeront 
resalts.  The  lino  of  investigation  will  bo  pursued  further.  To  produce  an  electric 
carreut,  copper  and  zinc  plates  were  placed  at  the  opposite  euds  of  the  rows  and 
eonnoctedby  insulated  wires. — P.  fireman. 

Introduction  of  the  carrot  into  England  {Farmer %'  Gaz.,  50  {1897),  Xo.  43,  p. 
054). — A  historical  note.  ''It  seems  that  this  vegetable  was  not  introduced  into 
this  country  before  1510." 

Cowpeas  (Vigna  catjang),  J.  G.  Smith  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896,  pp.  287- 
£96').— Several  groups  of  varieties  of  the  cowpea  are  described  and  it8  importance  as 
a  soil  renovator  and  a  forage  plant  is  pointed  out.  The  method  of  cultivation  and 
harveMting  and  the  ways  iu  which  the  crop  may  bo  used  are  given.  The  forage 
value  of  cowpeas  is  compared  with  red  clover  and  alfalfa.  The  chief  functions  of 
the  crop  are  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  "  To  furnish  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
abstracted  from  the  air  and  fixed  in  the  roots  and  stnbble  in  a  conveniently  avail- 
able form  for  the  use  of  succeeding  crops;  (2)  to  produce  a  large  yield  of  vines  and 
peas  rich  iu  digestible  protein,  which,  either  as  hay  or  for  soiling  purposes,  will 
take  the  place  of  the  concentrated  nitrogenous  foods ;  (3)  to  supply  humus  which 
acts  directly  and  indirectly  to  produce  fertility  by  breaking  down  and  rendering 
available  the  basic  minerals  of  the  soil.'' 

The  cowpea,  S.  M.  Tracv  and  E.  R.  Lloyd  {MisHaaippi  Sia.  Bui.  40,  pp.  169-182).— 
Directions  are  given  in  a  popular  way  for  planting,  fertilizing,  and  using  a  crop  of 
cowpeas  and  for  saving  the  seed.    A  claasifi cation  of  varieties  is  given  and  the  ' 
^^eties  adapted  to  special  purposes  are  noted. 

Thecoltnre  of  crimson  clover,  Tanck^  {FUhling'a  Landw.  Ztg.,  46  {1897),  Xo.20, 
pp.  606-609). — The  characteristics  of  the  crop  are  discussed  and  directions  for  its 
coltore  are  given. 

Observations  on  the  growth  of  maize  continuously  on  the  same  land  for  nine 
years,  E.  H.  Jenkins  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  RpU  1896,  pp.  3S5-541).— The  work  of 
pravious  years  is  discussed  in  detail  iu  the  Annual  l^eport  of  the  station  for  1895 
(£.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  392).  The  results  of  the  experiment  iu  1896  are  given  in  tables  with- 
out discussion,  which  is  reserved. 

Pield  crops,  P.  P.  Deu^:rain  {Lea  plantes  de  grande  culture.  Paria  :  (ieorges  Carr4 
ttC.  Naud,  1898,  pp.  £36). — A  popular  work  on  the  culture  of  graiUvS,  potatoes,  and 
beets.    The  discussions  pertain  to  agriculture  in  France. 

Introductory  notes  on  the  experiments  of  1896,  R.  P.  Wright  {Glasgow  and 
Wettof  Scotland  Tech.  Col,  Agr,  Dept.  Rpia.  1896,  pp.  7-i5).— Notes  on  the  methods  of 
coodacting  experiments  and  drawing  conclusions,  with  discussions  on  the  various 
fertihzers  used  in  the  experiments. 

How  to  preserve  green  forage  {Deut.  Landic.  Prease,  24  {1897),  Xo.  85, p.  779).— 
Directions  are  given  on  preserving  green  forage  without  the  use  of  a  silo. 
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The  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  clay  soils  by  the  gromrth  of  leguminous  catch 
crops,  M.  Mabrcker  (BranHschweig  Landw,  Ztg,,  65  (1897),  So.  41,  pp,  179, 180).— 
A  report  on  experiments,  with  tabulated  results. 

Influence  of  a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  poor  stands  of  oats,  F. 
LuBANSKV  {Zcmledyelie,  1897,  pp,  199,  £00,  S25,  ;?56).— Experiments  carried  oat  in  1895 
and  1896  proved  that  nitrate  of  soda  applied  at  the  rate  of  GO  lbs.  per  sere  is  an 
elTective  remedy  for  improving  poor  standn  of  oats. — p.  firrman. 

Potatoes,  B.  C.  Buffum  {  Wyoming  Sta,  Rpi,  1897,  pp.  70,  pU.  5).— A  reprint  of 
Bulletin  32  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K.,  9,  p.  239). 

Potato  breeding,  F.  Spiegel  {Deut,  Landw,  Presse,  U  (1897),  Xo.  9S,  p.  845).— 
The  origin  of  a  new  variety  of  potatoes  known  as  Daber's  Elite  is  given  by  the 
originator. 

Varieties  of  potatoes,  W.  Paulsen  (Deut,  Landw.  Pretse,  24  (1897),  Xo.  92,  p. 
833). — A  report  on  variety  tests  of  potatoes.  The  average  yields  for  5  years,  the  per- 
centage of  starch,  and  the  amount  of  starch  produced  per  hectare  are  given  in  tsblsft. 

Harvesting  and  storing  potatoes  (Ztsehr.  Landw.  Ver,  BheiHpreu89en,  14  (18S7), 
No.  41,  pp,  363,364), 

Rotation  experiment,  J.  R.  Campbell  (GUugow  and  Weat  of  Scotland  Toch.  M.. 
Agr.  Dept.  Rpts.  1896,  %}p,  43-47). — The  experiment  is  described  and  the  results  aro 
tabulated.    This  was  the  first  year  of  the  experiment. 

Fertiliser  experiments  "with  potatoes  ( Deut.  Landw.  Preeee,  24  (1897),  Xo.  83, 
p.  763), — Comparisons  were  made  of  ammoniated  superphosphate  and  guano  and 
Thomas  slag  and  nitrate  of  soda  as  fertilizers  for  potatoes.  On  a  sandy  soil  ammo- 
niated superphosphate  was  but  slightly  more  effective  than  gnano,  but  on  heavy 
olay  soil  the  difference  in  yield  in  its  favor  was  more  marked.  The  results  of  apply- 
ing Thomas  slag  alone  and  with  nitrate  of  soda  were  considerably  in  favor  of  the 
mixture. 

Amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potaah  in  peas  and  beans,  £.  H. 
Jenkins  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  p.  334). ^Analyses  show  that  a  certain 
crop  of  peas  removed  from  an  acre  47.8  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  13.1  lbs.  of  phosphoric  scid, 
and  12.7  lbs.  of  potash,  and  a  certain  crop  of  beans  56.2  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  13.5  lbs.  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  22  lbs.  of  potash.  The  beans  took  about  the  same  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  us  the  peas,  but  9  lbs.  more  each  of  nitrogen  and  of  potash. 

The  injurious  effect  on  rye  of  the  perchlorates  in  nitrates^  B.  Sjollkma 
(Ann,  Agron.,23  (1897),  Xo.  7,  pp,  328,  ^j?d).— Abstracted  from  an  article  alreatly 
noted  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  762)  with  note  by  P.  P.  Deh^rain  suggesting  that  chlorates  may 
be  formed  from  chloride  by  microorganisms  as  bromates  have  been  shown  to  be  from 
bromide  by  Mlintz  (Ann.  Chim.  et  Phye.,  6,  ser.,  11,  p.  Ill), 

New  experiences  and  observations  in  sugar-beet  culture,  Hollruno  (Brswi- 
Bohweig  Landw.  Ztg.,  45  (1897),  Xo.  42,  p.  183). 

Main  points  in  sugar-beet  culture,  ThOmsgbn  (Ztaokr.  Landw.  Ver,  Heesen,  1837, 
Xo.  43,  p.  390), 

Timothy  in  the  prairie  region,  T.  A.  Williams  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,  Yearbook  1896, 
pp.  147-154,  figs.  2). — The  reasons  for  the  failures  of  timothy  growing  ic  the  prairie 
region  are  pointed  out  and  the  methods  of  preparing  seed  and  treating  timothy 
meadows  to  secure  a  successful  growth  are  stated.  The  method  of  growing  timothy 
for  seed  and  a  comparison  of  analyses  of  eastern  and  western  grown  hay  is  given. 

Improvements  in  wheat  culture,  M.  A.  Carlbton  ( fl.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Jearbookl896, 
pp.  489-498,  figs.  /).— The  article  treats  of  the  method  of  tillage,  time  of  seeding, 
selection  of  varieties,  cross  breeding,  selection  of  seed,  and  of  the  2  most  importaot 
diseases — the  smuts  and  rusts.  Speoial  prominence  is  given  to  the  selection  of 
varieties. 

The  author  recommends  the  extension  of  the  hard-wheat  territory  in  the  United 
States  and  the  further  trial  of  '*  the  finest  class  of  bread  wheat  in  the  world  "  which 
are  grown  in  southeast  Russia  under  "conditions  very  similar  to  those  which pievail 
in  our  own  wheat  belt." 
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Wlieat  cultnre  in  Sonth  Alabama,  J.  F.  Duggar  (Montgomery,  Ala. :  Dept,  Agr.y 
j».  7).— Notes  on  ^rheat  culture,  with. reference  to  varieties,  choice  and  preparation  of 
the  soil,  need,  time  to  sow,  and  fertilizers. 

The  culture  of  wheat,  L.  Catlle  (Prog.  Agr.  et  fit.,  28  (1897),  Xo.  46,  pp.  565-670),'- 
Discussions  on  preparation  of  the  soil,  rotation  of  crops,  and  application  of  fertilizers 
for  snccessfnl  wheat  cultnre. 

Correlation  in  Squarehead  wheat,  N.  Westermeibr  (Fuhling^s  Landw.  Ztg.,  46 
(1897),  So.  SO,  pp.  598-606). — Two  different  forms  of  Squarehead  wheat  were  grown 
for 4  years.  The  results  are  tabulated  and  described  in  detail.  The  author  con- 
siders a  strong  stem,  a  smaller  number  of  internodes,  a  shorter  but  mostly  heavier 
head  containing  a  larger  number  of  grains,  a  smaller  proportion  of  sterile  spikelets, 
and  a  shorter  leaf  correlated  with  the  shortening  of  the  culm. 

Antnnm  wheat  manniing,  J.  Hughes  (Farmers^  Gaz.,  56  (1897),  No.  40,  pp.  599, 
fi00).— Notes  on  the  manuring  of  wheat,  based  on  the  results  obtained  by  several 
English  experimenters. 

Seeding  grass  lands  without  a  norse  crop,  W.  A.  Henry  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpi. 
1896,  pp.  66-7S). — At  the  station  a  field  of  7.54  acres  was  sown  to  clover  and  timothy, 
4  qt.  of  each  being  sown  to  the  acre.  The  yield  of  hay  per  acre  71  days  after  sowing 
was  3,269  lbs.  A  table  gives  the  results  of  cooperative  experiments  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  From  this  and  other  experiences  the  author  concludes  that  under 
ordinary  conditions  it  is  unnecessary  to  sow  nurse  crops  with  grass  for  the  purpose 
of  yielding  shade  and  protection.  Instructions  are  given  for  growing  grasses  under 
this  system. 

The  size  of  the  seed  in  its  relation  to  the  3rleld,  F.  Despbez  (Jovr.  Agr.  Prat.,  2 
(1897),  No.  87, pp.  416-420). — Large  and  small  seed  of  5  varieties  of  wheat  was  sown. 
The  total  yields  were  in  favor  of  the  large  seed  except  in  2  cases,  where  more  straw 
was  produced  from  the  small  seed.    The  results  are  tabulated. 

Using  sprouted  grain  for  seed  (Landw.  Wchnbl.  Schleamg-HoUtein,  47(1897),  No. 
41,  pp.  588,  589). — Directions  for  sowing  sprouted  grain,  with  notes  on  the  way  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  grain  effects  the  stand. 

The  use  of  sprouted  grain  in  distilleries  (Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  24  (1897),  No.  72, 
p.  661). 

HOETICULTUBE. 

On  the  use  of  commercial  fertUisEers  for  forcing-house  crops, 
E.  H.  Jenkins  and  W.  E.  Brixton  {Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1896^ 
pp.  205-229). — This  is  a  continuation  of  work  recorded  in  tlie  Annual 
Report  of  the  station  for  1895  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  402).  ExperimentvS  are 
reported  with  tomatoes,  carnations,  cucumbers,  and  radishes. 

Tomatoes. — ^The  purpose  of  the  experiment  was  to  test  further  the 
merits  of  a  mixture  of  coal  ashes  and  peat  for  forcing  crops,  and  to 
Btady  the  effects  of  greater  amounts  of  nitric  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid  than  were  used  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  method  of 
making  the  test  was  practically  the  same  as  before.  Each  plat  had  a 
surface  area  of  13.87  sq.  ft.  and  was  9  in.  deep.  Six  Lorillard  tomatoes 
were  set  in  each  plat.  The  soil  consisted  of  1  part  peat  to  about  30 
part«  coal  ashes  and  a  little  calcium  carbonate.  When  the  first  crop 
was  removed,  fertilizers  were  added  to  the  various  plats  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  replace  exactly  the  amounts  removed  in  the  first  crop  and 
a  second  crop  was  planted. 

Several  tables  are  given  showing  the  quantities  of  fertilizers  applied 
to  the  soil  and  their  equivalents  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash;  the  quantities  of  these  fertilizer  constituents  removed  by  the 
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crop;  the  total  yield  of  fruit,' vines,  and  roots;  the  average  yield  of 
fruit  per  plant  and  per  square  foot  of  bench  area;  the  average  weight 
of  fruits;  the  percentage  of  perfect  shaped  fruit;  and  similar  data. 
The  authors  believe  that  in  every  case  the  efficiency  of  the  nitrogen 
was  limited  by  a  scarcity  of  potash  and  that  the  crops  took  some  potash 
from  the  coal  ashes  used  as  soil.  In  a  few  cases  where  the  fertiUzer 
applied  contained  no  potash  the  plants  were  able  to  take  considerable 
quantities  of  it  from  the  ashes.  The  same  was  true  of  phosphoric  acid. 
The  principal  data  obtained  from  the  tests  of  tomatoes  in  ashes  and 
peat  are  brought  together  in  the  following  table: 

Tomatoes  grown  uith  different  fertilizen. 


Fertilizer  constitaents. 


Plat. 


Fir$t  crop, 

9 

10 

11 

12 

i:i 

14 

27 

28 

29 

80 

31 

32 

Second  crop 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

27 

28   

29 

30 

31 

32 


In  the  soil. 

Ii 

Xitro- 
gen. 

PhOB- 

phoric 
acid. 

Potaah. 

Nitro- 
gen. 

GratM. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

32.7 

8.1 

29.3 

12.68 

82.7 

10.0 

35.0 

13.88 

40.0 

10.0 

35.0 

14.92 

47.0 

10.0 

35.0 

17.26 

40.0 

10.0 

40.0 

19.15 

47.0 

10.0 

45.0 

21.65 

40.0 

0.0 

35.0 

13.30 

40.0 

4.0 

36.0 

17.04 

40.0 

8.0 

35.  G 

13.34 

40.0 

10. 0 

85.0 

15.49 

40.0 

12.0 

35.0 

19.83 

40.0 

15.0 

35.0 

20.66 

32.7 

8.1 

29.3 

17.65 

32.7 

10.0 

35.0 

17.66 

4U.0 

10.0 

35.0 

22.26 

47.0 

10.0 

35.0 

20.33 

40.0 

10.0 

40.0 

22.54 

47.0 

10.0 

45.0 

26.06 

55.0 

15.0 

50.0 

24.94 

55.0 

21.0 

50.0 

24.14 

55.0 

21.0 

50.0 

24.18 

55.0 

24.0 

50.0 

31.33 

55.0 

27.0 

50.0 

24.28 

55.0 

30.0 

50.0 

25.14 

In  the  crop. 


Phoe- 
phoric 
acid. 


Grams. 
5.09 
5.53 
6.14 
6.31 
6.85 
7.29 
4.28 
5.10 
4.29 
5.81 
7.05 
7.59 

6.53 
6.71 
9.41 
7.52 
7.74 
7.81 
8.50 
7.77 
7.12 
10.16 
7.79 
7.90 


Potaah. 


Grams. 
18.74 
20.97 
22.54 
25.54 
33.47 
36.51 
21.75 
24.75 
19.52 
24.01 
30.12 
31.24 

35.09 
35.65 
42.79 
38.80 
42.02 
46.66 
43.04 
39.00 
36.95 
64.19 
42.48 
43.12 


Weight  of— 


I  Koots 

Fruit,  I     and 

vines. 


weight 

or  a 

single 

fmil. 


Grams. 
2,987 
3,847 
4.425 
5,274 
7,548 
8,042 
4,209 
5,140 
4,804 
5,795 
6,599 
7,214 


Grams. 

271.1 
290.7 
294.1 
322.3 
383.1 
406.6 
30R.7 
327.8 
351.0 
313.5 
387.0 
387.5* 


Orawu. 

55.6 
70.8 
6ii 
Si5 

71.0 
87.0 
^0 
7910 

7a.o 

710 


I 


7,987 

477.0 

ISSLO 

7.682 

537.0 

125l« 

10,385 

532.0 

mo 

9,507 

582,0 

ll&i 

10,427 

637.0 

134.0 

11.467 

72L0 

116.0 

8,902  1 

686.0 

lUO 

9.661  j 

452.0 

1110 

9.405  1 

659.0 

117.0 

10,135  1 

806.0 

97.0 

9,337 

556.0 

1010 

8,950  1 

5200 

IOg.0 

Tomatoes  were  also  grown  in  compost  of  2  parts  turf  and  1  part 
manure.  Fertilizers  were  applied  to  some  of  the  compost  plats,  but 
they  did  not  increase  the  yield.  In  the  following  table  the  results 
obtaiued  from  the  compost  plats  are  compared  with  the  results  from 
those  plats  of  coal  ashes  and  peat  which  received  the  largest  amounts 
of  fertilizers. 

Tomatoes  produced  in  compost  and  in  ashes  and  peat. 


I  AveragI  weight  of  fertiliser  oonstitnents  per  plat- 


Plats. 


Applied  to  soil. 


Kemoved  hy  crop. 


Compost.  18, 19, 22, 23, 37. . . , 
Anbea  and  peat,  30, 31, 32. . . 
Ashes  and  peat,  12, 13, 14. . . 


Nitro- 
gen. 


Phos- 
phoric 
acid. 


Potash. 


Grams. .  Grams.    Grams. 


55.0  , 
44.7 


27.0  I 
10.0 


Average 
weight 
of  fruit 

per  plat. 


Ratios  of 
ph<»pb<Mne 

nitrogen 

and  potash 

inersp. 
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*'(1)  A  crop  of  tomatoes,  started  in  September  and  beginning  to  bear  in  Decern- 
ber^  was  only  seven-tenths  as  large  as  one  started  3  months  later,  when  the  amount 
of  Bonlight  was  daily  increasing. 

"(2)  The  largest  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potiish  taken  by  any 
one  crop  ( plat  30,  February  to  July,  1896).  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  bench  space,  were  as 
follows : 


Grams. 

EqniraJent  t4>— 

'  Pounds. 

J               3 

Ounces. 

Nitroffcii 

226 
74 
391 

Nitrate  of  soda    

10 

Phosphoric  acid 

PotMh 

Dissolved  boneblack 

1 

Muriate  of  potash 

J 

12 

''The  crop  on  this  plat  amounted  to  1.6  lbs.  of  tomatoes  per  square  foot  of 
beach  space,  but  other  crops  of  1.8  lbs.  took  no  larger  quantities  of  fertilizer 
ingredients  from  the  soil. 

''(3)  Somewhat  less  than  two- thirds  of  these  fertilizer  ingredients  wore  contained 
iu  the  fruit. 

"(4)  To  enable  the  plants  to  get  these  fertilizer  elements  as  required  there  should 
be  a  large  excess  of  them  in  the  soil. 

"  (5)  With  the  larger  amounts  of  fertilizer  chemicals  used  on  the  plats  this  year 
krger  quantities  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  have  gone  into  the  fruit. 
Every  100  lbs.  of  ripe  tomatoes  has  taken : 


Ounces . 


Equivalent  to — 


Ounces. 


Kitrofsen 

Phospboric  acid 
Potash 


I 


2.9 
1.2 
5.0 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Dissolved  boneblack 
Muriate  of  potash. . . 


18.2 
7.6 
10.0 


"  (6)  By  the  use  of  fertilizer  chemicals  and  a  soil  consisting  of  anthracite  coal  ashes 
mixed  with  a  little  peat  (3  per  cent)  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  raising  a  larger 
crop  of  tomatoes  than  was  raised  in  a  rich  compost  either  with  or  without  fertilizer 
chemicals. 

''The  quantities  of  fertilizer  chemicals  which  gave  the  maximum  yield  in  our 
experimenta  were,  per  100  sq.  ft.  of  bench : 


Founds. 
4 

Ounces. 

11 
15 
2 

Cost. 

Xitrate  of  soda 

11.8 

DiswWcd  boneblack 

1.2 

Moriate  of  potash 

1 

2.4 

Total 

15  4 

"  In  our  tests  the  average  yield  from  coal  ashes  and  peat  was  one-tenth  larger 
than  from  the  compost. 

''(7)  The  plants  began  to  bear  at  about  the  same  time  on  both  soils. 

"During  the  first  2  weeks  the  yield  of  fruit  from  compost  was  the  larger,  for  the 
next  3  weeks  the  ashes  and  peat  produced  the  most,  and  thereafter  the  yield  per 
week  from  compost  was  generally  larger  than  from  ashes  and  peat,  although  the 
total  yield  for  the  season  was  largest  on  the  latter. 

"Two-fifths  of  the  whole  crop  from  the  coal  ashes  and  peat  was  harvested  within 
1  week.  Xatnrally  this  comparison  is  only  applicable  to  the  particular  Hoils  under 
experiment.  That  composts  may  differ  very  greatly  in  their  adaptability  to  the 
growth  of  particular  crops  is  matter  of  common  observation. 

"(8)  Roots  growing  in  coal  ashes  and  peat  have  not  been  attected  by  nematode 
galhj.'' 
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Carnations. — Three  plats,  each  having  an  area  of  aboat  7  sq.  ft., 
were  planted  with  Garfield,  Lizzie  McGowan,  and  Daybreak  carnations. 
The  soil  of  one  plat  was  compost  without  fertilizers;  of  another  plat^ 
compost  with  the  addition  of  29  gm.  of  nitrate  of  soda,  14.S  gm.  miiri- 
ate  of  potash,  and  12.25  gm.  of  dissolved  boueblack ;  of  a  third  plat, 
a«hes  and  peat,  with  the  addition  of  twice  the  qaantities  of  fertilizers 
used  in  the  compost  plat. 

A  table  is  given  showing  the  number  and  average  diameter  of  Howera 
produced  by  each  variety  in  each  plat.  No  analyses  of  flowers  or 
plants  were  made.  A  more  extensive  experiment  is  to  be  reported 
later.  The  authors  say:  "These  cultures  prove  that  good  carnations 
may  be  grown  in  coal  ashe^s  and  peat  with  fertilizer  chemicals,  and  that 
both  the  number  and  the  average  diameter  of  the  flowers  may  be  con- 
sidei'ably  greater  than  where  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  plant  food 
is  supplied  by  soil  or  manure.'' 

Cucumbers. — A  preliminary  experiment  was  made  with  fertilizers  for 
cucumbers.  Each  of  the  20  plats  in  the  test  contained  an  area  of 
about  14.5  sq.  ft.,  and  received  10.3  gm.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  56j 
gm.  of  potash  in  the  forms  of  dissolved  boneblack  and  muriate  of  i)otash 
respectively.  Five  plats  containing  coal  ashes  and  peat,  received  in 
additijn  from  24  to  64  gm.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda 
and  5  received  equivalent  quantities  in  the  form  of  cotton-seed  meal; 
each  of  the  10  compost  plats  received  32  gm.  of  nitrogen,  part  as 
nitrate  of  soda  and  part  as  cottonseed  meal.  Seed  of  Arlington  White 
Spine  cucumbers  was  sown  May  1.  Early  in  July  the  plauts  in  ashes 
and  peat  were  much  larger  than  those  in  compost,  and  the  ones  given 
nitrate  nitrogen  were  thriftier  than  those  given  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  experiment  was  concluded  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  plants  in  compost  produced  85.5  lbs.  of  cucumbers  per  hundred 
square  feet  of  bench  area,  and  those  in  ashes  and  peat  99  lbs.;  the 
average  weight  of  a  siiigle  cucumber  being  7.2  oz.  in  the  former  case, 
and  7.4  oz.  in  the  latter.  In  ashes  and  peat  the  2  forms  of  nitrogen 
were  about  equally  efficient,  but  in  comx>ost  the  cotton-seed  meal  was 
much  more  efficient  as  a  nitrogen  source  than  the  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
cucumbers  grown  in  compost  contained  0.095  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.058 
per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.222  per  cent  potash;  those  in  coal 
ashes  and  peat  0.083  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.032  per  cent  phosphoric  acid, 
and  0.207  per  cent  potash.  The  vines  and  roots  contained  the  follow- 
ing quantities  of  fertilizer  constituents  per  plat:  With  compost  soil, 
nitrogen  5.09  gm.,  phosphoric  acid  1.20  gm.,  potash  12.08  gm. ;  with  ashes 
and  peat,  nitrogen  4.54  gm.,  phosphoric  acid  0.61  gm.,  iK>tash  7.77  gm. 

Radishes. — The  soils  used  in  this  test  were  a  mixture  of  ashes  and 
peat  as  before,  and  a  compost  of  garden  soil  with  one- third  its  bulk  of 
manure.  Commercial  fertilizers  were  used  in  varying  amounts.  Three 
crops  of  Cardinal  Globe  radishes  were  grown.  The  plants  were  pulled 
when  only  f  in.  in  diameter,  and  tied  in  bunches  of  10  each.    Eight 
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bnnches  grown  in  compost  weighed  568  gm.,  and  contained  0.222  per 
ceDt  nitrogen,  0.066  x>er  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.342  x>er  cent  potash. 
Eight  bnnches  grown  in  ashes  and  peat  weighed  574  gm.,  and  oon- 
taioed  0.235  per  cent  nitrogen,  0.048  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and 
0.235  per  cent  jiotash.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  quantities  of  fer- 
tilizers applied  to  each  plat,  and  the  number  and  weight  of  radishes 
prodnoed  in  each.  The  authors  believe  that  <' since  the  number  of  rad- 
ishes from  each  plat  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  seed  used,  and 
the  weight  depends  almost  entirely  ux>on  the  age  of  the  plants,  no 
great  stress  should  be  placed  upon  either  the  number  of  bunches  or  the 
weight  of  crop  in  estimating  the  comparative  profits  of  the  crops.''  In 
all  cases  the  radishes  grown  in  ashes  and  peat  reached  marketable  size 
from  1  to  4  days  earlier  than  those  grown  in  compost,  and  were  quite 
as  smooth,  tender,  and  crisp. 

Ezpeximents  in  subwatering,  E.  S.  Goff  and  F.  Gbanefisld 
{WiseoMin  8ta.  Bpt.  1896^  pp.  243-251^  figs.  3).— A  new  method  of  sub- 
watering  greenhouse  plants  is  described  in  detail.  The  greenhouse 
bench  is  lined  inside  with  galvanized  iron  forming  a  water-tight  pan  2 
or  3  in.  deep.  A  layer  of  bricks  set  edgewise  in  the  pan  conducts  the 
water  gradually  to  the  soil  above.  The  soil  used  consisted  of  2  parts 
sand,  2  parts  loam,  and  1  part  sheep  manure. 

Comparisons  were  made  between  subwatered  and  surface-watered 
beds  fur  growing  a  number  of  crops.  In  the  first  trial  with  lettuce  234 
plants  of  the  Grand  Bapids  variety  were  grown  in  each  bed.  The  seed 
was  sifted  and  only  the  larger  seeds  were  sown.  The  young  plants 
were  watered  by  placing  the  seed  box  in  shallow  pans  of  water.  One 
huidred  and  seventy-one  plants  from  the  subwatered  bed  weighed 
10,572  gm.,  and  an  equal  number  from  the  surface-watered  bed,  8,306 
gm.  The  leaves  of  the  lettuce  from  the  subwatered  bed  were  more 
tender  and  crisp  than  from  the  other.  In  the  second  trial  with  lettuce, 
sifted  seed  was  sown  as  before,  but  the  young  plants  in  seed  boxes  that 
were  intended  for  the  surface- watered  bed  were  surface  watered  and 
I  those  for  the  other  bed,  subwatered.  Eighty- three  plants  from  the  sub- 
watered  bed  averaged  58.5  gm.  in  weight  and  89  from  the  surface- 
watered  bed  averaged  46.8  gm.  The  plants  from  the  subwatered  bed 
were  of  better  quality  than  the  others. 

A  similar  test  was  made  with  Lentz  Early  beets  and  Early  Forcing 
carrots.  From  the  subwatered  bed  79  beet  plants  weighed  3,827  gm. 
and  the  roots  402  gm.  From  the  surface- watered  bed  an  equal  number 
of  plants  weighed  3,232  gm.  and  the  roots  381  gm.  In  the  case  of  car- 
rots 44  plants  from  the  subwatered  bed  weighed  628  gm.  and  their  roots 
190  gm.,  while  51  plants  from  the  surface- watered  bed  weighed  365  gm. 
and  their  roots  126  gm. 

A  modification  of  the  subwatered  method  in  which  the  bricks  were 
had  flat  instead  of  on  edge  recited  unsatisfactorily.  The  water  was 
not  transmitted  uniformly  to  the  soil  and  more  frequent  waterings  were 
required. 
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In  otber  trials  hollow  building  tiles  12  in.  square  by  4  in.  thick  were 
used.  The  water  was  readily  transmitted  to  the  soil  by  this  arrange- 
ment. As  regards  growth  of  plants,  there  was  little  difference  between 
tile  and  brick  set  edgewise,  but  with  cuttings  there  was  considerable 
difference  in  the  formation  of  callus  and  roots.  The  authors  say,  *'ln 
several  trials  made  with  both  herbaceous  and  woody  cuttings,  it  was 
observed  in  nearly  every  instance  that  the  development  of  callos  was 
least  over  the  tiles,  intermediate  over  the  brick,  and  most  in  the  ordi- 
nary surface-watered  bed,  while  the  root  development  was  in  inverse 
order,  viz,  greatest  over  the  tile  and  least  in  the  surface-watered  bed.'' 

In  another  test  the  building  tiles  were  arranged  so  that  the  hollow 
spaces  in  them  formed  continuous  Hues  through  which  the  air  passed 
after  being  heated  by  the  steam  pipes  beneath  the  bench.  The  circu- 
lation of  air  through  the  flues  was  excellent,  but  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  was  no  higher  than  in  case  of  the  other  beds.  In 
another  test  the  tiles  were  ananged  to  form  flues  as  above  and  tbc 
interior  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  flues  was  heavily  coated  with  asphalt 
to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  moist  tiles.  Again  little  or  no  dif- 
ference in  the  temperature  of  the  beds  was  noticed. 

Pots  of  coleus,  geraniums,  and  petunias  were  placed  in  sand  in  beds 
arranged  one  with  tiles  and  one  with  bricks  for  subwatering  and  anoth^ 
in  the  ordinary  way  for  surface  watering.  In  about  a  month  the  plants 
were  shifted  from  2^  in.  pots  to  4  in.  ones.  The  plants  in  the  tile  and 
brick  beds  were  badly  wilted  for  several  days  after  being  repotted,  bat 
at  the  end  of  the  test,  some  10  weeks  later,  they  had  a  considerably 
greater  development  of  top  and  root  than  pjants  in  the  surface- watered 
bed.  The  plants  in  the  subwatered  beds  rooted  through  the  pots  more 
than  in  the  other  bed.  In  regard  to  root  development  the  authors  say, 
"  In  the  ordinary  bed  the  roots  were  curled  about  the  bottom  of  theix)t 
and  in  a  less  degree  half  way  to  the  top.  In  the  tile  and  brick  beds 
the  roots  covered  the  entire  exterior  of  the  root-ball  evenly  to  the  top.*^ 
The  Golden  Bedder  coleus  was  deeper  yellow  and  the  geraniums  were 
deeper  green  in  the  surface-watered  bed  than  in  the  other  beds. 

The  extra  cost  of  adding  the  arrangement  for  subwatering  was  aboat 
equal  to  the  first  cost  of  an  ordinary  bench.  The  authors  believe  that, 
"Taking  into  account  the  superior  growth  of  plants  on  the  subwatered 
bench,  the  greatly  reduced  cost  of  attendance,  and  the  presumed  greater 
durability  of  the  bench,  the  extra  first  cost  will  soon  be  made  up.'' 

The  improvement  of  our  native  fruits,  L.  H.  Bailey  ( U.  S,Dejft* 
Agr.  Yearbook  18fJ6,pp.  297-304).— It  is  the  belief  of  the  author  tbat> 
in  the  improvement  of  fruits,  the  things  most  needed  rather  than  tbos^e 
intrinsically  best  deserve  most  attention.  In  reviewing  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  improving  our  native  fruits,  the  author  states  that 
in  "nearly  every  case  the  amelioration  has  come  from  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances and  not  from  the  choice  or  design  of  men.'*  To  illustrate 
this  the  history  of  the  improvement  of  native  grapes,  plums,  raspber- 
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ries,  and  the  like,  is  noted.  To  show  the  obverse,  how  difficult  it  is  to 
improve  fruits  which  are  not  forced  upon  us,  the  attempts  to  introduce 
hackleberries,  various  nuts,  etc.,  ai*e  noted.  The  introduction  of  new 
types  of  fruit  for  which  there  is  no  apparent  necessity  is  generally  a 
forced  effort.  A  number  of  specific  illustrations  of  the  origin  of  the 
coltivated  varieties  of  grapes  are  given  to  show  that  in  most  cases  the 
new  forms  are  chance  discoveries.  The  author  believes,  however,  that, 
ill  the  improvement  of  plants,  an  intelligent  choice  of  kinds  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  past  and  will  play  a  more  important  part  in 
the  future. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  writers,  the  author  believes  that  the 
introduction  of  new  types  of  fruits,  while  important,  is  less  so  than  the 
unprovement  of  types  already  introduced  and  that  with  the  introduced 
types  the  most  promising  results  are  to  be  looked  for  through  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  the  forms  already  highly  improved  rather  than 
through  work  with  the  original  wild  stock.  Plant  breeders  should 
work  along  the  line  of  natural  evolution  rather  than  against  it,  endeav- 
oring to  intensify  the  desirable  characters  which  already  existed  in  the 
wild  sorts.  It  is  thought  that  there  are  needed  more  special  purpose 
varieties  of  all  fruits,  more  widely  unlike  varieties,  and  more  minor 
strains  of  the  most  ix)X)uhir  ones.  The  native  grapes,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  author,  need  first  attention,  the  native  plums  next,  then  the 
native  raspberries  and  blackberries,  and  next  the  amalgamation  of 
w^terii  crab  apples  with  domestic  apples,  etc. 

Notes  on  fruits,  E.  S.  Goff  (  WUtconsin  Sta.  Ept.  1896^  pp.  210-232^ 
fig$.  11). — Notes  are  given  on  the  Conratli  Early  raspberry,  the  Dwarf 
Rocky  Mountain  cherry,  the  goumi,  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples, 
plmns,  and  grapes.  The  quality  of  americana  plums  was  found  to  vary 
considerably  in  different  seasons.  With  the  deficient  rainfall  of  1894, 
the  trees  produced  a  larger  crop  than  the  following  year  and  the  fruit 
was  of  i>oorer  quality.  This  was  especially  noticeable  with  the  Wyant 
plum.  The  fruit  from  several  trees  in  1894  was  so  astringent  as  to  be 
nearly  worthless,  while  the  following  year  the  same  trees  produced  an 
excellent  quality  of  fruit  with  hardly  a  trace  of  astringency. 

The  author  believes  from  comparisons  made  in  1895  that  in  quality  of 
fruit  the  best  varieties  of  americana  plums,  such  as  Eockford  and 
Ocheeda,  have  some  points  of  superiority  over  some  of  the  best  domes- 
tics varieties. 

Miscellaneous  horticnltiiral  work,  E.  S.  Goff  ( Wiscomin  Sta. 
Spt.  189f)j  pp.  233-2i2).—T\\^  study  of  the  fertility  of  the  flowers  of 
native  plums  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  pp.  309, 692)  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  year.  A  table  is  given  j^howing  the  percentage 
of  perfect  pistils  in  the  blossoms  of  13  varieties  of  plums  in  the  years 
1894, 1895,  and  1896. 

With  reference  to  the  plum  curculio,  the  author  considers  that  the 
"jarring  ])rocess'^  is  not  a  complete  remedy  and  that  in  addition  to  it 
all  infested  fruit  should  be  promptly  gathered  and  destroyed. 
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A  test  of  alcoholic  vapor  as  a  preservative  of  fresh  strawberries  is 
reported.  Six  quarts  of  fresh  Warfield  strawberries  were  kept  in  a 
refrigerator  for  3  days,  half  of  them  beiug  kept  under  a  bell  jar  with  a 
small  open  bottle  of  98  per  cent  alcohol.  The  berries  not  covered  with 
the  bell  jar  molded  considerably  in  the  center  of  the  boxes  but  the 
least  molded  ones  retained  their  normal  flavor.  The  berries  ex^xised 
to  alcoholic  vapor  under  the  bell  jar  retained  their  fresh  ap|)earance 
and  showed  no  trace  of  mold,  but  lost  their  normal  flavor  and  acquired 
that  of  weak  vinegar.  In  a  second  trial  5  boxes  of  berries  were  placed 
on  glass  plates  in  a  refrigerator  and  covered  with  bell  jars.  Under  the 
first  bell  jar  was  placed  a  dish  of  water,  and  nnder  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  bell  jars  dishes  of  6^,  12^,  25,  and  50  per  cent  alcohol, 
respectively.  In  2  days  the  berries  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  the  C^  per 
cent  alcohol  were  considerably  molded  and  their  flavor  was  destroyed 
the  same  as  those  with  the  stronger  alcohol. 

Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  the  Siberian  pea  tree  (Garagana). 
The  plant  is  recommended  as  a  good  flowering  shrub  for  severe  climateni, 
having  endured  both  the  cold  winters  and  hot,  dry  summers  and  pro- 
dnced  abundant  blossoms  each  spring. 

The  use  of  Dendrolene  on  the  trunks  of  apple  trees  as  a  remedy  for 
borers  resulted  in  killing  57  trees  out  of  180  treated  and  severely  injiu"- 
ing  a  large  part  of  the  remainder.  The  material  was  applied  the  last  of 
May  and  the  first  of  June,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  being  coated  aboot 
J  in.  thick  from  the  first  limbs  to  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil.  The  leaves  of  many  of  the  trees  began  to  die  in  a  few  days 
after  the  application  was  made.  In  a  few  months  many  of  the  trees 
were  dead,  in  others  the  cambium  layer  was  dead  entirely  around  the 
trunk,  and  the  trunks  of  trees  whose  tops  were  still  fresh  were  notice- 
ably larger  above  the  Dendrolene  than  where  it  was  applied.  Newly 
planted  trees  were  afl'ected  sooner  than  trees  that  were  set  1,  2,  and  3 
years  before. 

Notes  are  given  on  studies  of  the  '^tip  burn"  of  ]K)tatoes.  Everett 
Heavy  Weight,  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Green  Mountain,  and  Everett 
Colossal  have  proved  resistant  to  tip  burn,  while  some  older  varieties 
have  been  badly  affected.  The  author  suggests  that  this  difference 
may  be  due  to  a  reduction  in  vigor  of  the  old  varieties. 

New  forcing  house,  W.  E.  Brittott  {Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1S96,  pp,  JS9-SSJ. 
pi.  1). — Brief  descriptive  notoA  on  the  station  forcing  lionso,  with  ground  plans. 

Lath  shading  for  glass  houses,  E.  S.  Ooff  and  F.  Crankfirld  (  H^utconsw  Sts. 
Rpt.  lS96f  pp.  i?.7i?-^<5.T,  figs.  J). — A  method  of  shading  greenhouses  with  lath  screens 
is  described  and  illuHtrated. 

New  vegetables,  W.  W.  Tracy  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  51S,  p.  495).- 
Descriptivu  notes  on  Gregory  Surprise  pea,  Gradus  pea,  and-  Golden  Hubbard  sfioanb- 

Mushroom  culture  on  an  extensive  scale,  E.  Windisch  (IHe  CkampigtKmknlttr 
in  ihrem  ganzim  Umfange.    Xeudamm:  J.  Neumannf  1S97,  pp.  loS^fign.  94). 

Edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms,  P.  Voglind  {Funghi  veUnoH  e  mtmyerteti 
italianu     Turin:  G.  B.  Pararia,  1897,  colored  ph,  2). 
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Iidible  and  poteonoas  fungi,  F.  Cavaba  (Funghi  mangereoei  e  funghi  velmoti. 
Milan :  U,  HoepU,  1897,  pp.  SOS,  pU.  43). 

The  agricnltnral  chemistry  of  tbe  cacao  (Theobroma  cacao),  J.  B.  Harrikon 
{The  Rocks  and  Soils  of  Grenada  and  CmriacQUj  and  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  of  Cacao. 
London:  Waierlow  <f-  Sans.,  Ltd.,  1896,  pp.  30-^6), — ^This  is  a  quite  extensive  study  of 
the  composition  of  the  -whole  fruit  and  difieraiti  parts  of  the  fruit  of  a  number  of 
varieties  and  of  the  changes  which  the  beans  undergo  in  fermentation  and  curing, 
sod  an  account  of  a  fungus  disease  known  as  black  cacao. 

Tea  culture  in  the  Caucasus,  G.  Yadarski  (Vyeatnik  Impwr.  Btm.  Ohsh.  Sa- 
iotdstra,  1896,  pp.  499-468). 

Xizperiment  station  tests  of  new  stra'wbenies,  B.  F.  Smith  (Amer.  Gard.,  18 
{lS97)j  Xo.  151,  p.  774). — ^The  author  believes  that  at  least  50  plants  of  any  variety 
Khoold  be  grown  before  deciding  upon  its  merits.  He  also  criticizes  the  way  in 
which  the  quality,  productiveness,  etc.,  are  rei>orted,  and  believes  that  some  old 
variety  should  be  chosen  as  a  standard  of  quality,  some  other  old  variety  as  a 
Btaudard  of  productiveness,  etc.,  and  the  new  varieties  compared  with  the  standards. 

lufinence  of  plant  food  on  the  quality  and  properties  of  fruit,  H.  £.  Stock- 
BEIDGE  {Georgia  State  Hort.  Soc,  1897,  pp.  20-25). — A  discussion  of  the  respective 
effects  of  nitrogen,  x>otash,  and  phosphoric  acid  on  the  growth  of  plants  and  qual- 
ity of  fruit.  A  table  showing  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  content  of  a  number 
of  fmits  is  the  basis  of  the  author's  belief  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between 
the  ratio  of  potash  to  phosphoric  acid  and  that  of  sugar  to  acid  in  fruits. 

OHve  culture  in  the  United  States,  N.  B.  Pierck  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Tearhook 
1896,  pp.  S71-390,  pi.  1,  figs.  4). — The  paper  treats  of  the  status  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  States,  methods  of  propagation,  location  of  orchards,  planting,  pruning, 
pollination,  character  of  fruit,  selection  of  varieties,  extraction  of  oi],  pickling, 
diseases,  etc.  The  author  believes  that  olives  could  be  profitably  grown  on  the 
great  area  of  dry  hillsides  in  California.  The  conditions  in  these  localities  are  very 
aimilar  to  those  in  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  where  olives  are  grown.  The  method 
of  culture  employed  in  these  countries  is  given.  As  regards  the  necessity  of  cross 
pollination,  experiments  in  California  have  shown  that  some  varieties  are  perfectly 
aelf-fertUe,  while  others  are  entirely  self-sterile. 

Methods  of  propagating  the  orange  and  other  citrus  fruits,  H.  J.  Webber 
(T.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896,  pp.  471-488,  figs.  i5).— The  principal  methods  of 
propagation  employed  by  citrus  nurserymen  and  growers  in  Florida  are  described. 

Japanese  plums,  S.  A.  Beach  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  609,  pp.  464,  465). 

Pruning  and  training  of  grapes,  E.  G.  Lodeman  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896, 
pp.  499-542,  figs.  24). — All  the  more  common  methods  of  grape  pruning  and  training 
are  described  and  many  of  them  illustrated.    The  principles  involved  are  discussed. 

Subirrigation  for  large  foliage  beds,  F.  Cranefield  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  JRpt.  1896, 
pp.256-259j  figs.  2). — A  successful  method  of  subirrigating  large  foliage  beds  where 
it  is  difficult  to  water  the  plants  thoroughly  with  hose  or  sprinklers  is  described 
and  illustrated.  The  soil  was  removed  to  a  depth  of  6  in.  and  3  in.  drain  tile  was 
Isid.  A  line  of  tile  extended  across  the  bed  with  branch  lines  on  each  side  of  it 
about  a  foot  apart. 

Application  of  chemical  fertilizers  to  plants  in  pots,  H.  Dauthenay  {Rev.  Hort., 
S9  {1897),  Not.  22,  pp.  514-618,  figs  S;  23,  pp.  641-544,  fig.  i).— A  discussion  of  the  work 
of  G.  Truffaut  and  A.  Hubert. 

Achillea  {Garden,  62,  No.  1S68,  pp.  421,  422,  figs.  6).— Descriptive  notes  on  24 species 
of  these  ornamental  plants. 

The  pink  color  in  chrysanthemums,  W.  Mili.br  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897), 
So.  511, pp.  486,  487). — ^The  author  notes  the  possible  means  of  controlling  color  vari- 
ations in  pink  chrysanthemums.  In  an  experiment  made  during  the  past  season  a 
large  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  plant  food  did  not  deepen  the  pink  color  as  is  often 
claimed.    Sbading  the  plants  weal^^^s  the  color  very  i^otice^bly. 
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Recent  importations  among  chryBanthemumB,  W.  Mili.rr  (Gard,andForeti,10 
{1S97),  No.  509,  p.  465), 

The  native  dahlias  of  Mezlco,  J.  W.  Harsubergkk  {Sctence,  n,  mt.,  6  {lSS7)f 
Xo,  155,  pp,  908-910). 

The  new  sweet  peas  for  1897,  R.  B.  Whyte  (Canad.  Hart.,  20  {1897),  So.  11, pp. 
419-4X3), — Descriptive  notes  on  25  varieties  of  sweet  peas. 

FORESTRY. 

WillowB  at  the  Chico  Forestry  Station,  C.  11.  Shinn  {Gard.  and 

Forest^  10  {18f)7)y  No.  512,  p.  497). — Tbe  author  gi  ves  brief  notes  ui)oii  the 
condition  of  a  namber  of  species  of  willows  planted  at  tbe  Cliico  Fcir- 
estry  Station.  The  collection  was  begun  in  1S95,  ])lanting8  being  made 
of  2t  selected  varieties.  In  1890  and  again  in  1897  others  were  added 
to  the  collection  until  now  there  are  about  40  distinct  varieties  being 
grown. 

In  February,  1896,  from  5  to  10  plants  of  each  kind  were  set  out  in  a 
permanent  plantation.  No  irrigation  or  special  care  has  been  given  tbe 
trees.  At  the  time  of  the  report  they  were  about  30  months  old,  and 
the  average  growth  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  promising  species  is 
given.  Salix  salmani,  an  Old  World  species,  showed  remarkable 
growth.  In  the  nursery  the  cuttings  made  roots  and  sent  up  stems  10 
ft.  high  within  6  months  after  planting.  In  February,  189G,  5  trees 
were  cut  back  to  single  stems  2  ft.  high.  In  August,  1897,  two  of  them 
were  31  and  32  ft.,  respectively,  in  height,  and  their  trunks  exceeded 
18  in.  in  circumference  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground. 

The  average  growth  of  some  of  the  leading  species  is  given  below, 
age,  soil,  culture,  and  other  conditions  being  in  all  cases  the  same. 

Feet.  ;  Fe»t 

SalU  salmoni 30    Salix  sieboldii 10 

alba  ritellina 18  niadeni 8 

regalis 15  cordaia 6 

caprea 14  inmtna/t<  (female  ]>l:*nt) 5 

daphnoides 13  lucida 4 


viminalia  (male  plant) 12 

peniandra 10 


purpurea 4 

discolor 3 


''  The  best  native  willows  under  similar  conditions  appear  to  rank  in 
point  of  growth  somewhere  between  Salix  sieboldii  and  /t?.  regalia.'" 

The  Araucaria  forests  of  Chile  and  Argentina,  T.  W.  Nbgek  (Farvil.  XatMrv. 
ZUchr.,  a  {1897),  No,  It,  pp.  416-4S6,fig8.  5). 

Are  the  trees  receding  from  the  Nebraska  plains?  C.  £.  Brssky  (Card.  €9i 
Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  508,  pp.  456,  457). — The  author  states  that  some  species  ano  w\ 
receding,  and  as  to  others  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  as  to  their  advanciug  or 
retreating. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  weather  on  tree  growth,  J.  Frikdrich  {CtMtki. 
Oesam.  Forstw.  Wien,  2S  {1897),  No.  11,  pp.  47 1-495,  figs.  3). 

Influence  of  cUmate  on  tree  growth,  J.  Friedrich  (  Ueber  den  Einfiuss  der  Fftt- 
tening  an/  den  Baumzuwachs.     Vienna :   Ullhelm  Frick,  1897, pp.  I\  ICO,  />>.  J5,fi^i9.40). 

Concerning  the  afforestation  of  waste  lands  {Landw,  Cenibl.  Voeen^  S5  {1897)^ 
No.  30,  pp.  184, 185). 
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free  planting  in  waate  placea  on  the  farm,  C.  A.  Keffer  ( U.  S.  DepU  Agr. 
Ttarbook  1896,  pp.  SSS-^40). — Popular  notes  on  the  needs  and  purposes  of  tree  plant- 
ing, selection  of  varieties^  methods  of  planting^  care  of  trees,  etc. 

The  CaUfornian  aah-leaved  maple,  J.  C.  Weixelt  (Oesterr.  Forst  u.  Jagdv.  Zig.^ 
15  {1897},  Xo.  46fp.  366,  figs,  S).—^otes  are  given  on  Acer  californicum. 

Notes  on  coltivated  conifera,  C.  S.  Sargent  (Gard.  and  Farttt,  10  {1897),  No. 
SlS.pp.  490,431,  figs.  S). 

Notes  on  cultivated  conifers,  Vm,  C.  S.  Sargent  (Gard.  and  Fare$t,  10  (1897), 
So.  609,  pp.  460, 461), — Notes  are  given  of  the  cultivated  species  of  Finns. 

Forest  planting  in  the  Kiev  government,  I.  Rev  (Zemledgelie,  1897,  pp.  1/il,  15S, 

rr:-i79). 

Coaoeming  the  effect  of  lightning  on  trees,  D.  Jonesen  (IHss,  JAiusanne,  1897; 
ah.  is  Bot.  Cenibl.  Beihefte,  7  {1897),  No.  S,  pp.  S08,  S09). 


8EEB8— WEEB8. 

The  superior  value  of  large,  heavy  seed,  G.  U.  Higkb  and  J.  G. 
Dabxey  {U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896 j  pp.  305-3J2J2^  figs.  10).— 
(reneral  remarks  are  made  on  seed  selection,  the  principles  involved  in 
ir,  methods,  etc.  Experiments  to  test  the  efiect  of  size  and  weight  of 
seefl  on  xilauts  grown  from  them  are  rejwrted.  The  seed  used  was  of 
kooMrn  origin,  all  seed  of  each  variety  having  been  grown  in  one  place* 
The  scetl  was  divided  into  2  lots,  heavy  and  light.  The  plants  were 
given  sand  culture  in  a  greenhouse  under  identical  conditions  as  far 
as  possible.  A  number  of  figures  of  the  plants  in  different  stages  of 
their  growth  are  given. 

The  results  with  soy  beans  were  as  follows,  the  experiment  being 
closed  when  the  plants  were  in  bloom : 

Arerage  growth  of  sag  beans  from  6  heavy  and  5  light  seeds. 


■Wrelght. 

a 

i. 

o 

i 
•s 
m 

Mm. 
412. 4 
277.2 

Kind  of  seed. 

J 

Fresh. 

Alnlry. 

1 

1 

1 

« 

^ 

Gm. 
5.40 
2.82 

Hmtt 

Ont. 

0.202 

.082 

am. 

6.22 
3.56 

Om. 

11.00 

6.44 

Gm. 
17.22 
10.00 

Gm. 

0.80 

.38 

Gm. 
4.60 
2.44 

utb?.;..:: 

a 


22.8 
13.6 


Mm. 

214.6 
256.8 


Mm. 
4.2 
8.1 


The  authors  state  that,  ^'althongh  the  average  root  length  was 
greater  in  soy  beans  grown  from  light  seed,  the  total  root  development 
was  mncli  less.''  A  diagram  is  given  showing  that,  contrary  to  the 
observations  of  Hellriegel,  the  diflFerence  in  plants  from  heavy  and  light 
seed  was  most  marked  toward  maturity,  there  being  less  difference  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth. 

Pea  plants  from  large  seed  began  to  blossom  4  days  earlier  than 
those  from  small  seed,  produced  the  first  marketable  peas  4  days  earlier, 
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and  the  main  crop  5  to  6  days  earlier.    The  results  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 

Average  growth  ofpeasfnym  4  heavy  and  4  light  seeds. 


Weight  (air  dry). 

Length. 

i 

> 

Size  of  pods  (com- 
bined). 

^  1 

1 

p. 
1-1 

d        J 

Kind  of 
Seed. 

1 

4i 

•*» 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

M 

1 

1 

1 

1  1 

1 

^ 

^ 

1 

H       >5       Ji5      '  a 

Gm, 

Om. 

Om. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Gm. 

Mm. 

Mm. 

Jfw.   Mm.    Mm.                   Mm. 

Heavy  ... 

0.260 

2.27 

1.10 

0.399 

1.646 

5.421 

291 

887 

12 

120 

83     20.0  ,  2,5     8.2      M 

Light.... 

.103 

.77 

.» 

.190 

.903 

2.418 

236 

620 

a 

88 

25     13.5;     .2     5.2      1< 

1          1         1 

The  results  with  beans  were  very  similar  to  those  with  peas,  both  as 
regards  growth  and  earliness.  The  average  weight  of  fresh  roots  of  2 
bean  plants  from  large  seed  was  13.35  gm.  and  from  small  seed  4.3  gm. 

An  experiment  was  made  with  a  number  of  plants  to  compare  the 
germination  of  heavy  and  light  seed.  From  50  to  100  heavy  and  light 
seeds  of  each  variety  were  planted.  The  results  are  given  in  tabular 
form.  The  authors  consider  the  experiment  too  limited  to  warrant 
conclusions  being  drawn  with  reference  to  germinative  power,  but  with 
reference  to  growth  of  seedlings  the  results  were  quite  marked,  as  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

Weight  of  heavy  and  light  seed  and  of  seedlings  from  the  same. 


Kind  of  seed. 


Heavy 

Light 


Eadish. 


Gm. 


Gm. 


1. 77   49. 5 

1.04   3L5 


Com. 


Kafir 
com. 


Vetch. 


Gm. 
2.41 

1.36 


1^  slil^ 

£22  I      •  It-S 


s| 


Gm.  Gm.  i  Gm.  Gm. 
23.5  3.30|  22.0,  4.08 

12.0   1.74   13.0   2.10 


Sweet 
pea. 


Kye. 


Oats. 


Bsriej. 


g|  l|g|il||g|  u 


1  = 


Gm. 
38.0 

18.0 


Gm. 
6.09 


G^n.\Gm.   Gm.  Gm,\Gm,    Gm. 
58.0   1.11   34.5!  1.30!  *»  «^^-^ 


44.4 


34.5Jl.30l37.2{|« 
.75  20.0   0.81,  25.oi  J;5J 


Gm. 
3a.S 
34.S 

39.  e 

23.0 


Seed  production  and  saving,  A.  J.Pibtrrs  {U.  S,  JJepi.  Agr.  Yearbook  1S96, pp. 
g07-216ffigs.  S). — Seed  production  is  popularly  discassed  from  both  botanical  aod 
practical  points  of  view.  The  effects  of  cross  and  self  fecundation  are  considerpd, 
and  some  of  the  agencies  effecting  cross  pollination  are  noted.  Home  growing,  har- 
vesting; and  storing  seed  are  briefly  considered. 

The  preparation  of  seed  to  prevent  its  being  eaten  by  birds,  M.  Hoffmaxn 
(Deut.  iMudw.  Presse,  24  {1897),  No.  8S,  p.  75^).— Directions  are  given  for  the  treat- 
ment of  different  kinds  of  seed  and  the  results  of  experiments  to  determine  theeffeet 
of  the  treatment  on  the  power  of  germination  are  reported. 

Migration  of  weeds,  L.  H.  Dewby  (  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896,  pp.  S63SSe, 
figs,  15). — The  various  agencies,  both  natural  and  artificial ,  which  aid  the  migration 
of  weeds,  the  geographical  distribution  of  several  prominent  weeds,  the  direction 
of  weed  migration,  the  development  of  migratory  habits  by  cultivation,  etc,  are 
considered. 
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Weeds  as  indicea  to  soU  fertUity  {Farmers'  Gaz,,  56  (1897),  Xo,  S8,  p.  571).— The 
kinds  and  conditions  of  soils  in  England  considered  to  be  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  certain  plants  ore  diHcuBsed. 

Ciucuta  and  its  destructioD,  G.  HarzK  (Jour.  Agr,  Prat,,  g  (1897),  No.  48^  pp. 
815,  816). 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

On  the  probable  winter  condition  of  the  fungus  of  peach  scab, 

W.  0.  Sturgis  {Connecticut  State  8ta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  :269-J271).— The 
author  received  early  in  March  specimeus  of  peiich  twigs  which  showed 
evidences  of  a  diseased  condition.  Microscopic  examination  of  both 
diseased  and  normal  bark  showed  the  same  condition  prevailing  as  the 
result  of  fuugas  growth  upon  peach  and  apricot.  At  the  time  of  the 
first  examination  careful  search  failed  to  show  any  spores  in  connection 
with  the  mycelium,  but  later  twigs  were  collected  showing  a  connec- 
tion between  the  spores  and  mycelium. 

The  author  considers  the  evidence  conclusive  that  the  fungus  caus- 
ing the  scab  of  peaches  and  other  stone  fruits  passes  the  winter  in  a 
sterile  condition  on  the  twigs  of  the  previous  season's  growth.  Thus 
fiar  the  winter  condition  has  not  been  observed  on  other  than  x)each, 
apricot,  and  almond  trees.  The  occurrence  of  the  fungus  upon  the 
twigs  suggests  the  advisability  of  cutting  away  and  burning  the  new 
wood  while  the  fungus  upon  it  is  still  dormant  In  less  severe  cases 
great  benefit  would  probably  result  from  2  thorough  sprayings  with 
a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  copper  sulphate  to  25  gal.  of  water  applied  to  the 
trees  before  the  buds  begin  swelling  in  the  spring.  If  the  previous 
crop  of  leaves  or  fruit  has  shown  much  scab  it  is  recommended  to 
gather  and  bum  all  the  refuse  before  the  copper  sulphate  is  applied. 

On  the  susceptibility  of  various  root  crops  to  potato  scab  and 
the  possibility  of  preventive  treatment,  W.  G.  Stubgis  (Connecti- 
cut State  iSla.  Rpt.  1896^  pp.  263-266).— Ou  land  that  was  known  to  be 
thoroughly  infested  with  the  potato  scab  fungus  experiments  were  made 
with  radishes,  parsnips,  salsify,  turnipvS,  carrots,  rutabagas,  mangel- 
wurzels,  and  beets.  The  rows  were  furrowed  out  and  solutions  of  lysol 
and  corrosive  sublimate  were  applied  as  equally  as  possible  from  a 
watering  pot  and  the  seed  sown.  The  germination  of  the  seed  and  the 
growth  of  the  plants  were  extremely  irregular  owing  to  the  chemicals, 
while  the  check  rows  which  had  been  treated  with  water  only  showed 
good  growth  and  gave  a  perfect  stand  in  every  instance. 

From  the  results  of  the  experiments  as  given  it  appears  that  beets, 
mangel- wurzels,  turnips,  and  ruta-bagas  are  susceptible  to  a  marked 
degree  if  planted  in  soil  infested  with  potato  scab  fungus,  while  radishes, 
parsnips,  salsify,  and  carrots  show  little  if  any  susceptibility  to  the 
disease.  It  also  appears  that  solutions  of  either  corrosive  sublimate  or 
lysol  applied  before  seeding  to  soil  infested  with  potato  scab  will 
decidedly  lessen  the  amount  of  scab  upon  root  crops  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease.   It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  these  solutions  used  in 
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safficieTit  strength  to  secure  partial  immunity  of  the  crop  will  not  ao 
greatly  decrease  the  yield  as  to  render  their  use  irapnvcticable. 

Blight,  bum,  or  scald  of  tomato  plants,  W.  K.  Bbitton  ( Co/iJiwa'- 
cut  State  8ta.  Ept.  189 fij  pp.  232-234). — A  report  is  given  of  a  blight 
which  attacked  tomatoes  grown  under  glass.  The  disease  began  at  the 
tips  of  the  leaves  and  gradually  extended  until  nearly  the  entire  leaf 
was  dead  and  dry.  The  upper  most  rapidly  growing  jiarts  remained 
longest  unaffected,  but  finally  all  except  the  youngest  leaves  showed 
the  presence  of  the  disease. 

Specimens  of  the  diseased  plants  were  submitted  to  B.  T.  Galloway, 
of  this  Department,  and  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  and  by 
them  the  disease  was  considered  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  burn  or 
sunscald  which  results  from  insufficient  water  supply  to  the  roots,  and 
is  most  noticeable  upon  x)lants  when  bright  sunshine  follows  cloudy 
weather.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  present  attack  the  blight  made 
visible  progress  under  a  continuously  and  densely  clouded  sky.  As  a 
possible  explanation  of  the  disease  under  these  circumstances  it  is  sug- 
gested that  probably  cold  currents  of  air  under  the  benches  chilled  the 
roots  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the  plants  were  not  sufficiently  provided 
with  water. 

A  destructive  fungus  disease  of  tobacco  in  South  Carolina, 
W.  C.  Sturgis  [Connecticut  State  Sta.  Bpt.  189(1^  pp.  273-278,  pi.  i, 
fgs,  3). — A  disease  which  was  found  occurring  on  half-cured  wrapper 
tobacco  leaves  received  from  South  Carolina  is  figured  and  descrilied. 
It  appears  as  brown  circular  spots  from  the  size  of  a  pin  head  up  to 
half  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter  scattered  thickly  over  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves.  These  brown  spots  are  sometimes  marked  with  whitish 
centers  bordered  by  a  darker  slightly  raised  line.  Toward  the  tips 
and  edges  of  the  leaves  they  frequently  coalesce  forming  large  brown 
blotches  of  irregular  outline.  Microscopic  examination  of  the  diseased 
spots  showed  that  they  were  invaded  by  a  species  of  fungus  which  has 
been  described  by  Ellis  and  Everhart  as  Gercospora  nicotian{r. 

The  author  briefly  describes  various  other  leaf  diseases  of  tobacco 
and  compares  them  with  the  one  under  discussion.  As  probable 
preventive  means  he  suggests  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammoniacal  copper 
carbonate  solution,  or  flowers  of  sulphur.  He  believes  it  possible  that 
judicious  fertilizing  might  so  far  increase  the  vigor  of  the  plants  as  to 
render  them  less  subject  to  the  disease  if  not  exempt  from  its  attack, 
analyses  of  the  fertilizers  used  having  shown  a  deficiency  in  potash. 

Experiments  on  the  prevention  of  potato  scab,  W.  C.  SrrRGis 
(Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  246-262). — The  author  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  to  test  (1)  the  comparative  value  of  corrosive 
sublimate  and  lysol  for  the  prevention  of  scab  upon  potatoes;  (2)  the 
comparative  value  of  corrosive  sublimate,  lysol,  and  sulphur  in  prevent- 
ing scab  on  infested  lands;  and  (3)  the  comparative  efiect  of  fresh  and 
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composted  manure  in  favoring  the  development  of  potato  scab^  and  the 
comparative  vahie  of  corrosive  sublimate,  lysol,  and  sulphur  in  pre- 
venting scab  uj>ou  clean  land. 

In  the  first  cxiieriment  the  seed  used  was  completely  infested  with 
scab.  The  tubers  were  washed,  divided  into  5  lots,  and  treated  with 
lysol,  0.1,  0.5,  and  1  ])er  cent  solutions  and  a  corrosive  sublimate  solu- 
tion (1  oz.  to  6  gal.  of  water). 

After  treatment  the  seed  jiotatoes  were  spread  out  to  dry,  and  cut 
and  planted  as  usual.  The  external  effect  of  the  lysol  was  very  marked. 
In  the  ease  of  the  two  stronger  solutions  the  etiolated  sprouts  were  of 
a  pale  brownish-red  color,  while  the  green  sprouts  were  uninjured, 
except  the  young  lenf  buds,  which  were  blackened. 

Observations  on  the  growth  of  the  plants  showed  no  very  marked 
irregularities  except  where  a  1  per  cent  solution  had  been  used.  These 
plants  were  3  or  4  days  later  than  the  others  in  appearing  above  ground. 
Some  hills  failed  entirely.  The  crop  was  light  and  comjiosed  of  very 
small  tubers. 

The  potatoes  were  all  dug  August  28  and  graded.  The  yields  from 
tbe  different  plats  are  tabulated.  From  the  tabulation  it  is  seen  that 
wrrosive  sublimate  as  a  preventive  of  potato  scab  gave  the  best  results. 
TbeO.l  per  cent  solution  of  lysol  was  not  sufficient  to  secure  disinfection 
of  the  seed,  and  the  others  materially  injured  the  seed  and  lessened 
the  crop. 

In  connection  with  these  experiments  the  fungicidal  and  insecticidal 
valne  of  lysol  and  Bordeaux  mixture  was  tested.  As  an  insecticide 
lysol  possessed  little  value  as  com[)ared  with  Paris  green,  and  as  a 
fungicide  it  failed  to  check  the  early  blight  of  potatoes.  Dry  Bordeaux 
mixture  mixed  with  Paris  green  and  dusted  over  the  potato  plants 
proved  inferior  both  as  a  fungicide  and  an  insecticide  to  Bordeaux 
mixture  used  in  liquid  form. 

In  the  experiment  to  test  the  comparative  value  upon  infested  land 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  lysol,  and  sulphur  the  seed  was  soaked  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  0.1,  0.5,  and  1  per  cent  lysol  solutions;  rolled  in 
sulphur,  and  sulphur  sown  in  each  hill;  or  soaked  in  corrosive  sub-» 
liniate  solution.  The  plat  where  this  trial  was  conducted  produced 
the  previous  year  a  crop  of  potatoes  75  per  cent  of  which  was  scabby. 
The  results  of  this  experiment  are  tabulated  and  summarized  by  the 
author  as  follows: 

"(1)  Where  the  soil  is  infested  with  scab  fungus  the  crop  of  tubers  will  be  seri- 
oosly  diseased  if  uo  preventive  treatment  is  applied.  The  disease  will  be  further 
Sfrgravated  under  such  conditions  by  the  use  of  scabby  seed.  The  use  of  infested 
land  for  potatoes  should  therefore  be  discounteuanced. 

''(2)  Lysol  used  in  1  per  cent  solution  injures  the  seed  when  the  latter  is  allowed 
to  remain  1^  hours  in  contact  with  it.  Weaker  solutions  are  almost  inoperative 
vhen  used  upon  either  clean  or  scabby  seed  planted  on  infested  land. 

''(3)  Sulphur  is  an  unsatisfactory  preventive  of  potato  scab,  no  matter  what  the 
quality  of  the  seed,  when  the  soil  is  infested.  It  further  tends  to  ronjBfhen  the  sur- 
fa<'e  of  tubers  growing  in  contact  with  it. 
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"(4)  Of  the  three  fungicides  need,  corrosive  sublimate  is  the  only  one  which  can 
be  recommended  as  a  preventive  of  potato  scab.  Its  efficiency  is  diminished  by  the 
presenc^e  of  the  fungus  in  the  soil. 

"  (5)  Infested  land  is  to  be  avoided  in  planting  potatoes.  If  its  nse  is  nnaroitl- 
able,  the  selection  of  clean  seed  and  treatment  of  the  same  with  corrosive  subliuiato 
will  enhance  the  value  of  the  crop." 

Ill  the  last  experiments,  made  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  fresh 
and  composted  manure  in  favoring  the  development  of  i)otato  scab  aud 
of  corrosive  snblimate,  lysol,  and  sulphur  in  preventing  scab  upon  clean 
land,  clean  seed  was  used  in  the  experiment  with  barnyard  manure  and 
scabby  seed  in  the  other  trials.  Comparative  tables  are  given  showing 
the  effect  of  the  different  treatments  in  which  it  appears  that  barnyard 
manure  as  a  fertilizer  for  potatoes  tends  to  produce  scab  ui>on  the  crop 
and  consequently  should  be  avoided.  The  results  secured  with  lysol 
and  sulphur  confirm  those  given  above. 

Notes  on  the  ao-oaUed  shelling  of  grapes,  W.  C.  Stdrglb  (Connecticut  State  Sia, 
Bpt.  1896,  pp.  278-381). — The  author  briefly  reports  upon  the  character,  caosi'.  and 
probable  jirevention  of  this  disease,  which  has  previously  been  reported  npon  in 
Bulletin  76  of  the  New  York  Cornell  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  732). 

The  soft  spot  of  oranges,  R.  E.  Smith  {Bot.  Gaz.,  S4  (1897),  So.  2,  pp.  lOS,  204, 
pi.  1). — ITie  cause  of  the  weU-known  soft  spot  or  decay  of  oranges  is  determined  to 
be  a  species  of  Penicillium.  The  described  species  with  which  it  most  nearly  agrees 
is  P.  digitatum. 

Moist  atmosphere  and  close  packing  of  the  fruit  favor  the  development  of  the 
fungus.  * 

On  a  leaf  bUght  of  melons,  W.  C.  Stcrgis  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp. 
267 f  268). — A  leaf  blight  of  melons  is  described  which  appears  to  be  due  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  equilibrium  existing  between  the  absorption  of  water  by  the  roots  and 
its  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is  said  to  be  difficalt 
to  offer  any  suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  the  injury,  but  some  system  of  pro- 
viding for  thorough  drainage  during  rainy  weather  and  protecting  the  vines  in 
case  of  sudden  appearance  of  sunshine  might  in  a  measure  avoid  the  difflcnlty. 

Mycological  notes,  B.  D.  Halstkd  (Bui.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  34  (1897),  Xo.  11,  pp. 
605-510). — Notes  are  given  of  a  pineapple  mold  due  to  a  fnngns  identical  with  or 
closely  allied  to  Chalara  paradoxa ;  root  galls  on  peach ;  and  some  natural  enemies 
of  the  asparagus  rust.  The  last  named  are  Tuberoularia  peritieinia  and  Darluea 
filum,  which  are  parasitic  on  the  a?oidial  and  puccinia  phases  of  the  fnngns. 
•  Rust  of  asparagus.  W.  C.  SrintGis  (Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  S81,  SSi, 
pi.  1,  figs.  4). — A  rust  of  asparagus  which  is  causing  considerable  injury  to  the 
asparagus  crop  is  figured  and  briefly  described.  The  author  considers  it  possible 
that  some  fungicidal  treatment  may  prove  available,  but  the  thoroagh  burning  of 
all  diseased  material  in  autumn  or  late  summer  will  probably  give  better  results 
than  the  application  of  fungicides. 

Diseases  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  B.  T.  Galloway  and  A.  F.  Wooda 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896,  pp.  237-254,  figs.  5).— The  paper  treats  in  apopalar 
way  of  the  diseases  due  to  soil  conditions,  air  conditions,  and  fimgus  enemies. 
Preventive  measures  are  noted. 

Atlas  of  the  diseases  and  injuries  of  cultivated  plants,  O.  Kirchnkr  and 
BoLTHAUHBR  (Atlas  der  Krankheiten  und  BeachUdigungeu  unserer  landiPirik*rkafUiekem 
KuUurpfianzen.  Stuttgart:  E.  Ulmer,  1897,  pp.  HI,  62,  colored  pU.  5;?).— TreaU  of 
the  diseases,  etc.,  of  grasses,  forage,  and  other  plants. 

The  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  fruit  and  forest  trees,  E.  Priluri'x 
(Maladies  des  plantes  iigricoleM,  vt  des  arbrcs  friiHuTs  et  forestirrs  cans^  par  det parasites 
v^g6taHX.     Paria,  1897,  vol.  :^,  pp.  596). 
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Root  rot  of  tobaceo  caused  by  Thielavia  baaicola,  V.  Peglion  (AtH  R,  Acoad, 
Lined,  5.  8m\,  299  {1897),  No,  2,  p.  52), 

On  the  evolntion  of  black  rot,  A.  Prunet  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit.,  S8  {1897),  No,  47, 
pp,  598-690). 

The  barberry  as  a  host  plant  for  grain  rusts,  J.  Erikhson  {Landw.  Vera.  Stai,, 
49{189?),No.l-2,p,8S), 

Treatment  for  leaf  curl  of  plum,  W.  C.  Sturgis  {Connecticut  State  Stn,  Bpt,  1896, 
p,  281),^X  brief  note  is  given  in  which  it  is  stated  that  trees  which  received  thor- 
oQgh  treatment  with  Bordeaux  mixture  in  1895  were  completely  protected  the  fol- 
lowing season  from  attack  of  leaf  curl. 

Concerning  the  effect  of  formalin  on  grain  smuts,  T.  Geuther  {Ber.  Pharm, 
Geaell.,  5,  pp.  S35-3S0;  ahs.  in  Jahre$her.  Agr.  Chem.,  19  {1897),  p.  418),— The  author 
reports  that  0.1  per  cent  solutions  in  2  hours  destroyed  Ustilago  spores  and  0.25  per 
cent  solutions  reduced  the  germination  of  grain.  Seed  of  legumes  soaked  in  0.2  per 
eent  solntiona  for  24  hours  were  iigured.  Soaking  spores  of  Uatilago  carho  for  24 
hoars  in  0.05  per  cent  solutions  did  not  kill  the  spores. 

Observations  on  the  treatment  of  black  rot,  Cazeaux-Cazai.et  {Rev.  Fit,,  1897, 
No,167,pp.2S4^2S6), 

On  sprajring  tomatoes  with  copper  solution,  C.  Teyxeira  {Gior,  Farm.  Trieste, 
2  {1897),  p,  71;  aha.  in  Frtljschr.  Chem.  Nahr.  u,  Genuegmtl,,  12,  No,  2,  p.  286).— The 
aatbor  found  0.02  to  0.05  gm.  copper  in  1,000  gin.  tomato  juice  when  tomatoes  were 
sprayed  with  copi>er  sulphate  and  none  when  they  were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
mixtore. 

EirrOMOLOOT. 

The  asparagus  beetles,  F.  H.  Ohittenden  ( U.  8. 1)ept.  Agr.  Year- 
book 1S96,  pp.  3il-352j  figs.  6). — After  a  few  general  introductory 
remarks,  noting  that  the  2  important  beetles  attacking  asparagas  are 
not  native  forms,  the  author  discusses  the  first,  the  common  asparagus 
beetle  [Crioceris  dsparagi)^  noting  the  damages  done  by  it,  its  present 
and  probable  future  distribution,  its  habits,  life  history,  natural  checks, 
and  remedies. 

The  insect  is  now  known  to  have  extended  its  range  up  the  Hudson 
River  and  into  Ohio.  Its  spread  inland,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of 
water,  has  been  limited.  In  time,  however,  it  will  probably  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  upper  Austral  life  zone. 

Under  the  head  of  natural  checks  there  are  noted  the  spotted  lady- 
bird {Megilla  mcLculata)^  the  spined  soldier  bug  {Podisus  8pino8ti8)j  the 
armored  soldier  bug  (Stiretrus  anchorago)^  Polistes pallipesj  and  Agrian 
positum.  For  the  larvse  the  best  remedy  is  thought  to  be  air-slaked 
lime  dusted  on  the  plants  in  the  early  morning  while  the  dew  is  on. 
Cutting  down  all  the  plants  in  early  spring  and  forcing  the  beetles  to 
lay  in  the  new  shoots  which  are  to  be  cut  down  from  day  to  day  is  also 
commended.  Among  other  remedies  noted  is  one  employed  by  Klein, 
consisting  of  1  part  of  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  (quassia  decoction 
(equal  parts),  and  5  parts  of  water. 

The  twelve  spotted  asparagus  beetle  ( Crioceris  dtwdecimpunctata)  is 
similarly  discussed.  During  1890  it  was  found  in  Charles  County, 
Maryland,  and  made  a  serious  invasion  into  Prince  George  County,  in 
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the  same  State.  As  usual,  it  was  accompanied  by  the  common  aspara- 
gus beetle,  which  arrived  first.  The  spread  of  the  insect  from  Monroe 
County,  New  York,  where  it  was  found  in  1894,  is  less  rapid  than  from 
the  southern  starting  point.  This  is  the  northern  limit  of  the  upper 
Austral  life  zone,  and  the  further  spread  of  the  insect  may  be  expected 
to  be  southwest  along  this  zone. 

At  present  its  range  embraces  the  southern  half  of  New  Jersey, 
the  whole  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  and  northeastern  Virginia. 
Though  its  starting  point  was  different,  this  species  has  followed 
almost  the  same  course  as  Orioceris  asparagij  especially  southward 
along  the  coast  line.  Like  that  species,  too,  its  spread  inland  is  slow; 
but  later  it  will,  no  doubt,  invade  all  the  territory  now  affected  by  that 
species. 

As  yet  the  life  history  is  imperfectly  understood.  The  eggs  still 
remain  unknown,  as  well  as  much  of  the  larval  history.  A  few  larvae 
have  been  found,  one  upon  the  leaves  of  the  food  plants,  the  others  in 
the  berries.  In  Europe  there  are  2  broods,  and  the  insect  winters  as 
pupae  during  the  second  one;  but  here  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
especially  in  the  southern  range,  that  there  are  more  than  2  broods 
and  that  the  insect  winters  in  the  adult  state.  The  remedies  for  the 
common  species  apply  to  this  one  also. 

Insect  control  in  California,  C.  L.  Mablatt  ( U.  S.  Dept  Afpr, 
Yearbook  1896 j  pp.  217-236^  pi.  i,  figs,  5).— The  author  notes  the  distmc- 
tive  cultural  conditions  of  California  which  require  irrigation  and  limit 
orchards  to  well-defined  tracts  and  permits  orchard  inspection  and 
insect  control,  as  well  as  the  climatic  conditions  which  have  no  incon- 
siderable influence.  The  great  dry  heat  during  summer,  for  instance,  is 
inimical  to  the  black  scale  and  also  to  the  imported  ladybird  and  to 
pruning.  The  system  of  insx)ection  aud  quarantine  that  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  State  is  thought  most  important.  Under  this  system  the 
main  aim  is  prevention.  If  even  a  few  scales  are  discovered,  the  treat 
ment  is  prompt  and  often  more  extensive  than  would  be  thought  neces- 
sary elsewhere.  To  this  promptness  and  thoroughness  of  action  is 
attributed  the  excellent  condition  of  the  orchards,  especially  in  the 
citrus  districts.  The  worst  scale  insects  of  California  are  thought  to 
be  the  black  scale  {Lecanium  o!ew),  which  occurs  all  over  the  State  and 
commands  the  most  attention,  but  so  far  as  great  injuries  are  concerned 
it  is  limited  to  the  coast  region,  mountainous  districts  being"  thus  far 
unfavorable  to  it,  though  it  is  slowly  extending  its  range  to  them  and 
becoming  acclimatized;  the  red  scale  {Aspidiotus  auraniii)  on  citrus 
trees,  with  the  black  scale  damaging  old  seedling  orchards,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles;  in  the  district  of  Riverside,  lied  Lands, 
Pomona,  Ontario,  etc.,  it  is  not  bad;  the  San  Jose  scale  {Aspidiotui 
perniciostLs)  is  placed  third  in  importance  and  is  very  much  less  injurious 
now  than  in  its  earlier  history,  especially  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  and 
in  southern  California.    Climatic  conditions  often  kill  it  out|  but  it  is 
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Still  somewhat  injurious,  notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary. 
It  is  often  attacked  by  a  fungus  as  well  as  by  insect  enemies,  the  most 
active  of  which  are  ChilocortM  bivulnerus  and  Aph^linus  fuscipennisj 
which  are  more  useful  in  the  East  since  they  breed  throughout  the 
year.  The  standard  California  remedy — ^the  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur 
wash — ia  thought  effective  against  it.  Other  injurious  insects  noted 
are  the  white  scale  {Icerya  pwrcAo^i),  which  is  now  of  little  importance; 
the  long  scale  {Mytilagpis  gloverii  and  M.  citricola)^  intrmluced  about 
1888-'90from  Florida;  the  rust  mite  {Phytoptus  oleivorus)^  which  has 
gained  a  foothold  about  iSan  Diego  and  injures  chiefly  the  lemon;  the 
clover  mite  or  red  spider  (Bryohia  pratensis);  the  peach  tree  borer 
{Sannina  pacifica),  the  peach  twig  borer  {Anargia  lineatella)^  and  the 
grape  root  louse  (Phylloxera  vastatrix). 

After  the  introduction  of  Vedalia  cardinalisj  to  a  subsequent  similar 
ex|)eriment  is  attributed  the  saving  of  the  citrus  industry.  The  his- 
tory of  the  introduction  of  these  beneficial  insects  is  briefly  ])assed 
over,  and  of  the  5  or  G  si)ecies  introduced,  Rhizobius  rentraliSj  R,  debiliSj 
R,  tooicoombtTj  R.  toowoombw-lophantce^  Orcus  chalybeus^  and  0.  atmiror 
loiut  are  noted  as  having  obtained  a  foothold  and  as  most  imx)ortant  in 
the  vicinity  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  last-mentioned  form  has  practically 
()isap|)eared  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  and  also  of  an  almost 
complete  disappearance  of  its  food  insect,  the  black  scale.  Large  colo- 
nies of  such  introduced  insects  sometimes  fail,  to  some  extent,  at  least, 
in  consequence  of  being  attacked  by  small  lizards  and  birds,  but  in 
notable  instances  the  ladybird,  Rhizobius  ventralis,  has  completely 
exterminated  the  black  scale  and  seems  to  be  doing  so  in  other  instances. 
Spraying  is  shown  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  development  of  ladybirds, 
and  it  is  believed  by  some  that  spraying  where  ladybirds  are  should  be 
prohibited. 

Other  important  insects  thought  worthy  of  note  are  Cryptolcemus 
montrouzieri^  Novius  kwbeleij  Comys/usca,  which  parasitizes  the  brown 
apricot  scale,  Lecanium  armeniacum^  to  the  extent  of  75  or  IK)  i>er  cent, 
and  the  twice-stabbed  ladybird,  Chilocorus  blvulnertutj  an  enemy  of 
the  San  Jose  scale,  which  is  thought  more  important  than  any  of 
the  imported  species. 

Continuing,  the  author  discusses  the  subject  of  control  of  insects  by 
the  use  of  washes  and  by  fumigation.  The  process  of  "gassing"  or 
"fumigating"  differs  but  little  from  the  method  employed  some  years 
ago;  refined  cyanid  (98  per  cent)  is  now  used  in  i>reference  to  the  fused 
(58  per  cent)  grade.  The  latter  does  not  give  uniform  results.  The 
former  may  be  used  in  a  smaller  quantity.  Kelative  to  the  amount  to 
be  used,  a  table  prepared  by  J.  Scott  is  given,  and  the  statement  made 
that  enough  of  the  cyanid  should  be  used  to  slightly  scald  the  tender 
tenninals  of  the  tree.  Forty  to  forty-five  minutes'  exposure  is  thought 
safhcient.  Very  compact  trees  require  about  one-third  more  of  the  gas 
than  others. 
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The  teuts  now  employed  are  the  sheet  tent  and  the  ring  tent.  Thirty- 
six  to  forty  of  the  latter  may  be  handled  by  4  men,  and  an  exi)erieuced 
crew  with  1  director  can  treat  350  to  400  five-year-old  trees,  averaging 
10  ft.  high,  per  night  of  12  hoars,  at  a  cost  of  8  cts.  i>er  tree.  With  12 
to  15  of  the  other  tents  about  50  trees  30  ft.  high  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  time  at  a  cost  of  about  75  cts.  per  tree.  The  method  of  gassuig 
is  thought  the  most  thorough  of  all  methods. 

An  oil  for  the  tents,  better  than  ordinary  oils  used  it  is  stated,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear  {Opuntia  englemanni). 
It  is  obtained  by  soaking  the  chopped  leaves  in  water  for  24  hours, 
giving  body  by  an  addition  of  yellow  ocher  or  Venetian  red,  and  apply- 
ing to  both  sides  of  the  canvas. 

The  steam  method  is  claimed  to  be  cheaper  than  the  method  of  gas- 
sing and  not  to  affect  the  beneficial  insects,  but  it  does  not  kill  the 
scales  on  the  fruit.  Further,  the  apparatus  necessary  renders  it  very 
clumsy.  The  superheated  water  method,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
dispensing  with  a  pump  is  noted  in  this  connection  also. 

Kerosene  emulsion^  is  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  especially 
at  8an  Diego  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  distinctively  California  insecti- 
cide, the  resin  wash,  is  more  generally  used  than  the  last  remedy.  The 
formula  employed  varies  in  different  localities,  the  general  one  for  the 
summer  wash  being  20  lbs.  resin,-5  lbs.  crude  caustic  soda  (78  percent, 
or  3 J  lbs.  98  per  cent)  in  2^  pt.  fish  oil.  For  the  winter  wash  30  lbs. 
resin,  9  lbs.  crude  soda,  4^  pt.  fish  oil.  In  both  cases  the  mixture  is 
diluted  to  100  gal. 

The  Dayton  wash,  which  has  been  recently  introduced,  is  said  to  be 
cheaper,  costing  but  2  cts.  per  gal.,  and  is  diluted  1 : 80  or  1 :  100  for  the 
young  of  the  black  scale  and  used  in  stronger  solution  for  the  red  scalOb 
The  salt,  lime,  and  sulphur  wash  is  very  effective  in  California,  though 
riot  so  in  the  East.  It  is  less  successful  in  California  along  the  coast 
where  moist  conditions  prevail.  The  chief  consideration  in  making  it 
seems  to  be  prolonged  boiling,  forming  practically  a  wash  of  sulphid  of 
lime  with  free  lime  and  salt.  The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  differ 
according  to  locality. 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  State  is  practically  as  used  elsewhere. 

The  use  of  steam  apparatus  for  spraying,  L.  O.  Howard  ( T.  & 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896^  pp.  6"^-88,  Jigs.  15,  pis.  2). — Aft«r  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks,  in  which  it  is  noted  that  the  adoption  of  steam  power 
spraying  apparatus  has  been  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  great  extension 
in  the  use  of  hand  spraying  machines  during  the  past  decade,  the 
author  considers  machines  for  orchard  spraying  and  those  for  spraying 
shade  trees  in  cities  and  towns.  Several  machines  for  each  purpose 
are  described. 


'It  is  stated  in  a  footnote  that  kerosene  emnlnion  was  used  30  years  ago  by  Schoen- 
fildt,  tho  head  gardener  of  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Bavaria,  which  is  very  much  earlier 
than  has  heretofore  been  no  tod. 
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The  development  of  shade  and  ornamental  tree  spraying  by  individ- 
uals or  companies  who  make  it  their  business  is  noted.  The  plan  is 
thought  defective  to  the  extent  that  many  property  owners  are  unable 
to  employ  such  a  person  or  company;  but  this  defect  appears  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  complete  protection.  During  the  winter  of  1895  and 
1896  a  company  was  formed  in  New  Tork  which  had  a  number  of  excel- 
lent steam  spraying  machines  constructed  and  did  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  tree  spraying  during  the  summer  of  1896.  The  initial 
experiments,  on  the  large  elms  on  the  Yale  College  campus,  were  wit- 
nessed by  the  author.  The  machine  used  had  a  tank  of  300  gal.  capacity, 
mounted  on  a  strong  platform  4  by  10  ft.  in  size,  and  this  upon  wagon 
tracks,  constructed  especially  for  the  apparatus.  The  engine  had  a 
capacity  of  4  horsepower  and  threw  4  streams,  with  a  discharge  pres- 
sure of  GO  lbs.  each,  through  finch  hose,  200  ft.  lengths  and  nozzle 
rods  each  10  ft.  long.  The  McGowan  nozzle  was  used.  Even  the 
tallest  trees  on  the  campus  were  quickly  sprayed.  But  the  machine  is 
criticised  for  an  unnecessary  waste  of  material  and  a  disagreeable 
amount  of  dripping  from  trees  when  spraying,  but  this  is  a  diflQculty 
found  with  other  machines,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  sufficiently  finely 
divide<l  spray  is  not  obtained.  A  Cyclone  nozzle,  it  is  thought,  would 
give  better  results. 

As  to  the  danger  of  poisoning  in  spraying  on  such  a  large  scale,  the 
author  could  learn  of  only  one  case  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
contact  of  the  spray  with  the  skin  might  be  injurious,  and  this  case 
was  doubtful. 

Concluding,  it  is  stated  that  aside  from  the  first  cost  of  apparatus, 
spraying  by  steam  power  on  a  large  scale  is  economical,  and  that  exten- 
sive orchardists  may  find  it  profitable  to  construct  such  apparatus,  and 
in  fi'uit-growing  communities  it  may  be  found  profitable  to  engage  in 
the  business  of  spraying.  Cities  or  towns  having  abundant  shade  trees 
are  advised  to  provide  such  steam  apparatus  for  spraying. 

The  oral  apparatus  of  the  Microlepidoptera,  K.  W.  Geuthe  {ZooL  Jakrh,  Aht, 
Syst.f  10  (1S97)^  No.  4,  pp,  573-471,  pis.  3). — Summariziug  his  extensive  investigatiouH 
the  author  says  that  the  labrum  of  the  Microlepidoptera  is  a  somewhat  broad  dis- 
tally  directed  plate  of  more  or  lees  rectangular  ground  form,  with  rounded  corners, 
which  on  the  distal  margin  is  broadly  and  deeply  cleft,  almost  to  the  base.  Man^ 
dibles  occar  generally.  They  are  in  one  csise  (Micropteryginae)  in  the  form  of 
angalar,  sharp,  homy-toothed  structures.  The  first  pajr  of  maxilUe  are  provided 
with  cardo,  stipes,  lobus  extemus  and  internus,  and  palpus  maxillaris  only  in  the 
Micropterygina;.  In  all  other  oases  they  show  a  decided  reduction,  so  that  only  short 
Kmall  basal  pieces  corresponding  to  the  cardo  and  stipes,  with  palpus  and  lobus 
ex  tern  as,  remain.  The  last  is  transformed  into  the  coiled  tongue,  while  the  lobi 
approach  one  another  closely  to  form  the  canal,  thus  forming  the  typical  lepidop- 
teran  tongue.  In  the  Microlepldoptera  it  is  entirely  similar  in  detail  to  that  in  the 
Macrolepidoptera.  Only  in  a  few  cases  is  it  simpler  an<l  rarely  is  it  more  or  less 
Sliced.  The  second  pair  of  maxiihe  are  typical,  or  with  the  cardines  united  to  the 
sabmentum  and  the  stipes  to  the  men  turn  and  the  lobi  and  palpus  free,  only  in  the 
Micropteryginre.  In  all  other  cases  the  Uth'i  disappear  completely,  the  cardines  and 
stipes  remain  small,  and  the  clutmous  border  bears  both  the  labial  palpi. 
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Capture  plants  for  insect  pests  (Gurd.  Chron.,  S.  9er.,  S2  {18S7),  No.  o44,  p.  UH), 

Artificial  increase,  or  dividing  colonies  {Gard,  Chrou.,  S.  set.,  B2  {1897),  A<m. SiS, 
p.  5;  550,  p.  W). — The  aathor  states  the  methmls  successfully  employed  by  hiinaelf. 

Notes  on  New  Bngland  Acridiidae  III.  CEdipodinao  VH.  A.  P.  Morse 
{Psyche,  8  {1897),  Xo.  S57,  pp.  llt-114).^P9in\dia  feneairalia,  Trimerotropu  maritimM^ 
and  Circoieitix  rerrucHlatus.    Structural  and  general  biological  features  an'  noted. 

Insect  life,  J.  H.  Comstock  {New  York:  D.  Appleion  4'  Co.^  1897,  pp.  S49,  fi^, 
296), — An  introdnction  to  nature  study  and  a  guide  for  teachers,  students,  etc. 

Catalocfue  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Japan,  H.  ^'ON  Schoknf£LDT  {Jakrb.  Xauau. 
Ver,  Xaiurkunde,  50  {1897),  pp,  97-144).— The  third  part. 

Preliminary  handbook  of  the  Coleoptera  of  Northeastern  America,  R.  Hay- 
ward  {Jour.  New  York  Ent.  Soc.,  5  {1897),  No.  3,  pp.  133-149). 

A  new  Aleorodes  on  Rnbus  from  Florida,  T.  D.  A.  Cockkrell  {Jour.  Nme  York 
Ent.  Soc.,  5  {1897),  No.  2,  pp.  96,  ^7).— The  pupae  of  this  insect  {Aleurode*  ruhormm) 
were  found  abundant  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  a  cultivated  Rubiis  at  Lake 
City,  Florida,  by  A.  L.  Quaintauce.  The  adult  insect  emerged  about  the  middle  »f 
February.  Mr.  Cockerell  supposes  that  the  insect  is  a  native  of  Florida  and  not  an 
introduced  form,  as  thought  by  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Quaintance.  It  is  distingoisfaad 
from  the  European,  A.  ruhi,  by  the  black  legs  and  spotted  wings  of  the  latter.  It 
can  not  be  A.  rubioola,  which  has  a  yellow  body  and  immaculate  white  wings  and  in 
which  the  pupa  is  not  black. 

Notes  on  the  transformations  of  the  higher  Hymenoptera,  H,  A.  8.  Packard 
{Jour.  New  York  Ent.  Soc.,  5  {1897),  No.  2,  pp.  77-87,  figs.  5).— Descriptions  of  the 
larvae  and  pupte  of  Pobisies  canadensis,  Halictus  parallelus,  H.  ligaius,  Andrena  rienia, 
and  Nomada  imhrioata. 

Insect  notes,  W.  E.  Britton  {Connectiout  State  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  234^45,  pU. 6).— 
The  report  notes  the  insect-s  that  attracted  most  attention  during  the  year.  Canker- 
worms  {Paleacrita  remata  and  Anisopteryx  pometaria),  army  worm  (Leucania  tmt- 
punota),  currant  stem  girdler  {Phylloecus  flaviventris),  fruit  bark  beetle  (Scolyfus  rugs- 
los%^),  Helioihrips  astri,  and  asparagus  beetle  {Crioceris  asparagi)  are  mentioned. 
Ordinary  remedies  are  recommended. 

Life  histories  of  the  New  Tork  slug  caterpillars,  VXE-IX.  H.  G.  Dyajs  {Jour. 
New  York  Ent.  Soc,  5  {1897),  No.  1,  pp.  1-14,  pis.  ;^).~The  author  discusses  Tortri- 
cida  fasciola  (food  plants — wild  cherry,  white  birch,  barberry,  dogwood,  chestnnt  | 
sugar  plum,  oak,  linden,  maple,  beech,  honibeam,  hickory,  and  huckleberry),  | 
Adoneta  spinuloides  (food  plants — willow,  oak,  wild  cherry,  barberry,  linden,  witch 
hazel,  chestnut,  beech,  and  sour  gum  (Nyssa) ),  and  Euclea  indetermina  (food  plants- 
various  kinds  of  low  brush,  also  wild  cherry,  oak,  hickory,  and  barberry). 

Carnivorous  slags,  M.  Webster  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  2t{1897\  No.  566,  p.  314).^ 
The  slugs  ( Testacella  haliotidea)  have  often  been  found  by  the  author  swallowing 
earthworms  entire. 

Carnivorous  slugs,  D.  R.  Dixon  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  22  {1897),  No.  568,  f. 
348). — It  is  stated  that  a  slug  was  found  in  the  act  of  devouring  an  earthworm. 

Odonate  nymph  from  a  hot  spring,  D.  S.  Kellicott  {Jour.  Cincinnati  Soc,  NaL 
Hist ,  19  {1897),  pp.  63-65;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  [Los4os],  1897j  pU  4, 
p.  280).— l^ymphB  were  taken  from  water  that  was  near  the  boiling  point. 

The  buffalo  tree  hopper,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr.,  Dieision  of  Entownology 
Circ.  23,  2d  ser.,  pp.  4,  figs  2). — A  brief  popnhir  account  is  given  of  the  appearance. 
habit«;  life  history,  food  plants  of  and  injuries  from  Ceresa  bubalus.  The  remedies 
and  preventives  recommended  fall  under  the  head  of  clean  culture  and  trap  plants. 

Injurious  insects  and  the  use  of  insecticides,  F.  W.  Sempkrs  ( Philadelphia: 
W.  A.  Burpee  if  Co.,  1896,  3.  ed.,  pp.  216,  pi.  1,  figs.  184),— -A  C4>mpilation  from  tbd 
bulletins  of  this  Department  and  other  sources. 

Two  insect  pests,  S.  de  L.  Van  Rknssklabk  Strono  {Gard.  and  Forest,  lO  {1SS7), 
No.  490,  p.  ^75).— Notes  on  the  butternut  woolly  worm.  It  is  stated  to  be  ordinaril} 
rather  rare  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  larvie  yield  readily  to  an  arsenical  spray  era 
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DixtoTu  of  1  lb.  of  I*aria  greeu  in  200  gai.  of  water.  It  was  diactiveretl  iu  n  natural 
grovu  of  oak  aud  hickory  iu  New  Jersey.  Phytomyza  aquileffice  is  also  noted  a.s 
destroying  columbine  plants. 

Strawbeniea  destroyed  by  beetles  {Gard,  Chron,,  S.  ««*.,  JJ  {lS97)f  No.  549, 
p.  n). — Harpalus  ruftcomis  is  said  to  have  developed  an  undoubt4'd  taste  for  ripe 
strawberries.  The  litter  around  the  plants  harbors  the  beetles.  The  author  recom> 
Dieiids  preventive  measures  which  are  briefly  mentioned. 

The  pistol  case  bearer  (Coleophora  malivorella),  V.  H.  Lowk  {Hard,  and  For- 
ett,  10  (ISff?),  yo.  485^  pp.  .1*4,  Jif.5,  fitjB,  J). — A  popular  article  on  the  life  history, 
habits,  and  mode  of  attack  of  this  pest. 

The  plant-house  Aleyrodes,  W.  E.  Britton  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  So,  482, 
p.  194,  fig.  1). — An  article  containing  notes  on  the  appearance^  habits,  and  host 
plants  of  this  insect. 

Larch  {Gard.  Chron.,  .1  aer.,  2J  {1897),  No.  o49,  p.  i^').— The  pine  weevil  {Hylohins 
obietiB)  is  noted  as  destroying  the  larch.  Hand  picking,  surface  culture  of  ground 
beneath  the  trees,  and  the  use  of  artificial  shelter  as  traps  are  recommended.  The 
application  of  quicklime  and  diluted  paraffin  oil  on  the  ground  or  as  a  wash  for  the 
trunks  is  mentioned. 

Month  parts  of  insects,  J.  B.  Smith  {Trantf.  Amer.  PhiJ.  Soc.,  10  {1897),  pp.  175- 
m,ph.  3;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  ILondon],  1897,  pt.  4,  pp.  280,  281). 

The  Colorado  potato  beetle  in  Mississippt  H.  E.  ^y'^i>  {Mississippi  Sta.  BhL  41, 
pp.  185-190,  figs.  5). — A  brief  account  of  the  history  of  this  insect  {Doryphora  decern- 
Uneata),  its  life  history,  destructiveness,  and  remedies.  A  map  shows  that  the 
beetle  was  present  in  injurious  numbers  dnring  1896  in  a  broad  belt  running  diag- 
onaUy  across  the  middle  of  the  Stut«  and  iu  2  of  the  northern  border  counties.  A 
cnmparison  is  made  with  the  bogus  potato  bet*itle. 

The  spread  of  the  San  Jos6  scale  in  Connecticut,  W.  C.  Sti^kgik  {ConHecticnt 
StaU  Sta.  Rpi.  1S96,  pp.  282-284). — Out  of  43  replies  received  in  answer  to  circulars 
ient  out  13  report  the  scale  ]>resent  and  2  are  doubtful.  The  scale  seems  to  be 
widely  spread  throughout  the  State.  A  word  of  warning  is  given  regarding  the 
substance  known  as  Dendrolene.  Favorable  results  have  followed  the  use  of  the 
sabstance  obtained  from  its  originator,  while  all  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made  again.Mt  it  came  from  those  w^ho  have  employed  the  substance  as  made  by  other 
manafacturers. 

A  San  los6  scale  disease,  P.  H.  Kolfs  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  484, 
pp.  217,  218). — The  discovery  is  announced  that  the  fungus  Spharosiilbe  coocophila 
IS  an  effective  and  practical  remedy  for  this  scale  in  Florida  and  doubtless  in  Cali- 
fornia.   The  author^s  reasons  for  his  belief  in  its  efficacy  are  succinctly  given. 

The  phylloxera,  J.  Dufour  (C/fron.  Jgr.  Canton  Vaud,  10  {1897),  No.  15,  pp.  305-402, 
h»-  S). 

Remarks  on  the  alterations  produced  by  the  phylloxera  on  the  roots  of  the 
▼ine,  J.  DuFOU R  (C/fron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  10  (1897),  No.  14,  pp.  fi79-S84,  figs.  -/).— The 
alterations  an;  clas-silied  as  noduosities  or  swellings  and  as  tuberosities.  The  first 
are  more  or  less  curved,  sometimes  so  as  to  form  a  U.  They  are  fonued  by  a  phylloxera 
attaching  itself  near  the  point  of  a  small  root  which  in  growing  curves  around  it. 
Several  insects  attacking  the  root  from  the  same  side  accentuate  the  curve.  If  the 
attack  is  on  opposite  sides  of  the  root  the  tendency  of  the  swelling  is,  as  a  whole,  to 
remam  straight.     The  tuberosities  are  formed  on  the  larger  roots. 

The  grass  root  aphids  of  Russia,  N.  Cholodkovsky  {ZooJ.  Anz.,  20  {1807),  No.  5.i0, 
PP' 145-1^,  figs.  3). — Describes  Colopha  rossica,  Vivipara  alaia,  Paraelctus  Hmiciformis. 
A  note  on  Srhizoneura  fodieus  states  that  this  species  has  been  received  from  the 
Crimea,  where  it  was  found  on  roots  of  Ribes  grossularia  and  Vitis  vinifera. 

Ambrosia  beetles,  11.  G.  Hibhard  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1800,  pp.  421-430, 
figs,  7).--Thi8  popular  article  is  virtually  a  rearrangement  and  condensation  of  an 
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article  by  the  same  aathor  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  DiviAion  of  Entomology  Balletin  7, 
an  abstract  of  which  will  be  given  later. 

Fir-tree  oil  aa  an  inaecticide,  AV.  G.  Sturgis  (Gard.  and  Forest,  10(1897),  So. 487, 
p.  fU9). — Notes  are  given  on  the  use  of  fir-tree  oil  against  certain  insects  not  ameosble 
to  insecticides.  A  species  of  aphis,  the  larva;  of  1  or  more  species  of  Cacorda,  «ui 
a  leaf  hopper  were  parasitic  npon  hardy  roses  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Haven,  Co&. 
necticut.  After  a  2  years'  trial  with  various  decoctions  and  powdery  applicatioDi 
the  author  declares  that  ''  for  general  utility,  thorough  effectiveness,  ease  of  appli- 
cation, and  cleanliness/'  nothing  equals  fir-tree  oil. 

Ponl  brood  and  its  treatment,  T.  W.  Cowan  {Ber.  Intemai,  Apiculture,  19  {iS9i\ 
No,  6,  pp.  98-103,  fig.  i).— This  is  translated  into  French  from  the  fourteenth  edition 
of  Cowan's  guide  for  the  English  beekeeper.  Cowan  recommends  the  tborongh  dis- 
infection of  hives  and  utensils.  When  a  diseased  hive  is  to  be  treated  and  not 
destroyed  he  recommends  that  the  hive  be  washed  out  with  phenol  (phenol  2  tea- 
spoonfuls,  water  ^  gal.)  and  the  diseased  brood  frames  sprayed  with  a  weakt^r  loli- 
tion  (i  teaspoonful  to  ^  gal.  of  water).  From  other  frames  the  honey  is  to  be 
extracted  and  boiled  and  the  frame  treated  like  the  bro<Ml  frames.  The  bees  are  to 
be  fed  a  sirup  containing  phenol  at  the  rate  of  ^  teaspoonful  to  ^  gal.  of  simp.  1/ 
it  is  accepted  by  the  bees  more  phenol  should  be  added. 

On  fiingi  living  upon  insects,  G.  Lindau  {Ent.  Nackr.,  IS  {1897),  So.  15,  pp.  SSS-2&, 
fiO'  i). 

FOODS— AHIMAL  PBODUGTIOH. 

The  effect  of  adding  increasing  amounts  of  fat  npon  the  digesti- 
bility of  rations,  A.  Wicke  and  H.  Weiske  {Landtc.  Vers.  Stat.,  48 
{lS97)j  No.  6y  pp.  390-400). — The  author  made  experiments  similar  to 
those  previously  reported  (E.  S.  K.,  8,  pp.  321,  616,  617)  to  study  tbe 
effect  of  adding  increasing  quantities  of  fat  to  the  rations  of  she^ 
The  test  which  was  divided  into  4  periods  of  7,  6,  6,  and  5  days  ^x^ 
was  made  with  2  sheep  weighing  about  60  and  57  kg.,  respectively. , 
The  basal  ration  of  sheep  No  1  consisted  of  1,000  gm.  meadow  hay  and  \ 
250  gm.  linseed  cake;  and  of  sheep  No.  2,  750  gm.  meadow  Lay  and  250 1 
gm.  linseed  cake.    In  addition  sheep  No.  1  was  given  60, 120,  and  180 1 
gm.  of  olive  oil  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  periods,  respectively,  and  | 
during  the  same  periods  No.  2  wa«  given  50,  100,  and  150  gm.  olive  oil  | 
The  coefficients  of  digestibility  in  the  different  periods  were  as  follows: ; 


lUsttlls  of  digestion  expetHments  with  uheep. 


1  Meailow  hay  and  linBoed  cake No.  1 

I         1)« No.2 

2  '  Mejulovr  hav,  Unnoocl  cake,  luid  olive  , 

oil '. No.1 

Do ^'o.2 

3  Meadow  bay,  linseed  cake,  and  olive  i 

oil !  No.l 

Do No.2 

4  Mt^adow  hay,  linaeed  cake,  and  olive  ' 

oil ' ,  No.l 

Do Xo.2 

.  I 


Per  et. 
G4.02 
63.20 

63.60  ' 
66.22 

67.77 
62.04 

64.1] 


Ptr  ct 
70.25 
68.77 

70.00 
70. 72 

72.90 
68.72 


Per  et. 
73.95 
72.83 

80.90 
82.38  I 

87.38  I 
86.21 


Crude '25.'*':^'  .^ 
fiber  KWi-nwe  AA. 
°**®'-    extract. 


Peret. 
60.83 
61.  dl 

60.71 
61.82 

64.43 
61.06 


Ptrct, 
05.90 
65.3>$ 

64.50 

64v06 
S7.16 


70.  78       88. 78 


L87 


JVrA 
Silt 
M4T 

as 

34.r 


53.fl7        S7.« 


66.50       71.85       90.26       68.05        56.73        35.71 
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The  fat  (oil)  was  well  assimilated  even  when  the  largest  amounts  (150 
and  180  gm.)  were  consumed.  The  addition  of  fat  to  the  ration  did  not, 
in  the  author's  opinion,  materially  affect  the  digestibility  and  assimila- 
tion of  the  several  nutrients. 

The  feeding  value  of  com  stover,  J.  B.  Lindsby  ( U.  8,  Dept, 
Affr.  Yearbook  1896,  pp.  353-360), — The  author  discusses  the  compo- 
sition, digestibility,  etc.,  of  corn  stover,  and  gives  practical  suggestions 
for  feeding  it    The  following  conclusions  are  reached : 

''(1)  Both  chemical  analysiH  and  digestion  experiments  show  that  corn  stover 
contains  fully  as  many  pounds  of  actual  food  materials  as  et^ual  quantities  of  the 
best  graded  of  hay. 

"(2)  The  blades,  husks/and  stalks  are  all  valuable  for  food;  hence  the  entire 
plant  should  be  cut  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  carefully  cured,  and  housed. 

''  (3)  One-third  to  one-half  of  the  stover  is  very  often  wasted  by  improper  methods 
of  treatment  and  feeding. 

''(4)  In  order  that  it  be  eaten  clean,  corn  stover  should  be  cut  tine  or  shredded 
iN'fore  being  fed. 

''  (5)  Stover  very  frequently  lacks  in  flavor  and  is  a  one-sided  or  carbonaceous 
f«ed;  hence  it  should  not  be  fed  alone. 

''(6)  Only  about  one-half  of  the  total  coarse  fodder  of  the  ration  should  consist  of 
stover.    It  should  also  be  fed  in  combination  with  by-products  rich  in  protein. 

"(7)  llie  palatability  of  stover  can  be  improved  by  moistening  with  water  and 
sprinkling  with  bran.     Steaming  very  much  improves  the  mixture." 

Analyses  of  wild  prairie  hay,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wiseomin  8ta,  Bpt 
lS96j  pp.  305-307). — Analyses  are  given  of  4  samples  of  wild  prairie 
bay.  Sample*  1  to  3  represent  the  ordinary  upland  prairie  hay  of  this 
region,  and  consisted  largely  of  Western  wheat  grass  (Agropyrum  glau- 
cum\  with  needle  grass  {Stipa  cofnata),  and  prairie  June  grass  (Koeleria 
cristaia).  Small  quantities  of  wild  sage  and  grama  grass  were  also 
fonnd.  Sample  4  consisted  of  Buffalo  grass  {Bulbilis  dactyUndes).  The 
analyses  are  as  follows : 

CompoHtion  of  toild  prairie  hay. 


Sample  1.  cot  July  25 

Sample  2,  cut  September  4  . 
Smple  3,  cnt  Jm  oary  10  . . 
Sample  4,  cut  JanuArv  20  . . 


Water. 


Nitro-        n^.^^ 
Protefn.        Fat.        gen -free       «Ji,  Ash. 

I  I  Ixtract.  I     ***»•'• 


Per  cent 
6.19 
0.46 
7.63 


I  I 

Per  cent.    Per  cent.    Per  cent.  <  Per  cent, 
6. 58  3. 05  45. 34  28. 32 

4.66  I  3.00  !        46.40  28.80 


Per  cent 
10.52 
10.50 
3.15  I  4.12  45.80  29.24  i  0  97 

7.34  4.44  2.03  50.07  24.22  ;  11.80 


The  amid  nitrogen  constituted  12.9  per  cent,  11  per  cent,  and  14.1 
per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  samples  1,  2,  and  4,  respectively. 
None  was  found  in  sample  3. 

Influence  of  breeding  on  the  feeding  qualities  of  lambs,  J.  A. 
Craig  {Wisconsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  59-65, pi.  l,figs.  6).— A  test  was 
made  with  2  lots  of  lambs,  mostly  grade  Shropshires,  to  test  the 
influence  of  breeding. 

Lot  1  was  made  up  of  25  lambs.  They  were  purchased  in  northern 
Wisconsiu  and  no  care  bad  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  stock  for 
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*je«c«iii:£.  Tiie  laiLbi$  had  indilKereDt  care  from  birth.  Lot  2  was  made 
vp  of  I-  Lutlr^  Thej  were  avoage  vet  hers  selected  from  tbe  station 
totk  ar<i  kad  been  bi«d  vith  care.  Both  lots  were  fed  a  ration  of  eorn 
a^d  pca»  1 : 1,  with  com  fodder  0d  Ubiimm.  The  test  lasted  8  weeks. 
Tlir  tsi^jc^l  $tateiDr£ii  i$  babied  on  eorn  fodder  at  $4  per  ton  and  oorn 
aM  pca»  ar  ^*  rt«.  and  45  ct^  per  bii;$hel«  respectively.  Tbe  average 
vez^i  of  I  be  laaibc^  at  the  be^nning  of  the  test  was  for  lot  1  75.5  lb& 
aUHi  f«jr  >*t  2  1  I.jJ9  lbs.  The  amounts  of  food  oonsamed,  daily  gain,  and 
cu(»t  per  fioaiid  of  ga;n  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Rtamits  •/  ftedkm§  frmim  I0  lamh: 

Food  ea«uniin«d.  __ 

,23^.    c«..     Pw.     ^  "^ 


Pmnkds.     Pounds.     PoumdM.     Pound,      Cefiti. 

I^  : -MT^i^^rs  1»W 1.83  0.87  0,87  0.32  !» 

LMt    «.iAi>.-x.a«M 2.41  1.M  1.26  .51  t« 


The  daily  gain  of  the  station  lambs  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  J 
of  the  northern  bred  lambs.  They  ate  more  food  and  the  gains  were  i 
more  cheaply  made.  The  lambs  were  estimated  to  be  worth  3  cts.  per  [ 
ponnd  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  4  cts.  at  the  close.  The  proit  \ 
per  head  on  tbe  northern  lambs  was  65  cts.  and  on  the  station  lambs 
tl.l3. 

In  the  authors  opinion  the  test  showed  that  care  in  breetliDg  is 
profitable.  The  author  discasses  what  constitntes  good  condition  from 
the  market  point  of  view,  and  the  influence  of  condition  and  weiglit 
on  market  price.  The  northern  lambs  when  parchased  were,  in  the 
seller  s  opinion,  ready  for  market,  yet  they  were  profitably  fattened  at 
the  station  for  8  week&,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  could  bave  beei 
profitably  fed  for  several  weeks  longer. 

Farm  grains  for  fiattening  lambs,  J.  A.  Obaiq  ( WiscotMiti  Stn.  RpL 
1896^  pp,  53-<^S). — ^This  test,  which  was  a  continuation  of  work  pre- 
viously reported  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1895  (E.  S.Rn 
8,  p.  714),  was  made  with  100  grade  Shropshire  lambs,  to  test  tbe  feed- 
ing value  of  corn,  oats,  and  peas  in  various  combinations.  Tbe  lambt 
were  divided  into  4  equal  lots.  All  were  fed  com  fodder  ad  lihitn^ 
In  addition  lot  1  was  given  corn,  lot  2  corn  and  oats,  lot  3  com  and 
I)eas,  and  lot  4  corn,  oats,  and  peas.  The  lambs  were  not  in  good  con- 
dition when  purchased.  On  arrival  at  the  station  they  were  dipped, 
and  those  wbich  bad  not  already  undergone  the  operation  were  dockei 
The  financial  statement  is  based  on  corn  fodder  at  $4  per  ton  and  com 
at  30  cts.,  oats  at  20  cts.,  and  peas  at  45  cts.  per  bushel. 

Tbe  test  began  January  9  and  extended  over  8  weeks.  The  average 
weigbt  of  tbe  lambs  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  was  75.4  lbs.  The 
average  weekly  gains  per  head  were  as  follows:  Lot  1, 1.9  lbs.;  lot 2, 
1.76  lbs.;   lot  3,  2.27  lbs.j   and  lot  4,  1.9  lbs.    Tbe  average  cost  per 
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pound  of  gain  for  the  lots  was  4.37  cts.,  5.15  cts.,  4.58  eta,,  and  6.58  cts., 
respectively.  The  resalts  of  the  previous  test  are  quoted  at  length. 
From  all  the  work  the  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

The  best  gains  were  made  on  corn  and  peas,  and  the  gains  were  more 
cheiiply  made  than  on  any  ration  except  corn.  Adding  oats  to  the 
ration  had  very  little  influence  on  the  gain,  while  it  materially  increased 
the  cost.  When  corn  was  the  only  grain  fed  it  was  found  that  the 
himhs  were  apt  to  lose  their  appetite,  though  digestive  disorders  were 
not  obsei'ved. 

"No  losses  were  experienced  cither  from  the  docking  or  the  dipping. 
If  the  lambs  had  not  been  treated  in  this  way,  it  is  certain  that  they 
would  not  have  made  much  progress  in  feeding  and  they  would  not 
have  brought  a  remunerative  price  because  of  their  appearance  when 
pnt  on  Chicago  maiket." 

Grain  feeding  lambs  for  market,  J.  A.  GBAia  {Wisconsin  8ta. 
Rpt,  1896^  pp.  17-52 J  pU.  6), — The  author  reports  an  experiment  with  2 
lots  of  lambs  to  compare  feeding  grain  from  birth  and  feeding  it  during 
tbe  fattening  period.  He  quotes  the  results  of  previous  work  at  the 
station  reported  in  Bulletin  41  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  661).  From  all  the 
experiments  general  deductions  are  drawn.  The  present  test  lasted  26 
veeks.  Lot  1  (4  lambs),  fed  grain  from  birth,  weighed  on  an  average 
96.3  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  gained  3.8  lbs.  per  week. 
Lot  2  (4  lambs),  fed  grain  during  the  fattening  period,  weighed  88  lbs. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  gained  3.44  lbs.  per  week.  The  grain 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  oats,  corn,  and  linseed  meal. 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  from  this  and  previous  experiments 
are  the  following:  The  greatest  gains  were  made  when  lambs  were  fed 
grain  before  weaning.  The  rate  of  gain  in  the  period  after  weaning 
was  less  than  in  any  other  period,  though  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain 
was  less  than  during  the  third  or  fattening  period.  When  lambs  were 
fed  grain  after  weaning  they  ate  less  when  at  pasture;  one-half  pound 
of  grain  per  head  daily  was  the  greatest  amount  it  was  found  profitable 
to  feed.  The  feeding  of  such  grains  as  oats,  bran,  or  linseed  meal  and 
com  meal  before  and  after  weaning  did  not  influence  the  rate  or  cost  of 
gain  to  any  appreciable  extant  during  the  3  mouths  of  winter  fattening 
when  the  lambs  were  being  prepared  for  the  early  spring  market. 
Feeding  grain  continuously  from  birth  until  the  lambs  were  about  10 
months  old  did  not  produce  any  noticeable  difference  in  the  relative 
amount  of  fat  and  lean,  though  the  carcasses  were  somewhat  heavier 
than  when  no  grain  had  been  fed  previous  to  the  fattening  period. 
Tbe  lambs  fe<l  grain  continuously  from  birth  until  10  months  old  gave 
a  heavier  fleece  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool  and  the  fleece  contained 
more  oil  than  when  grain  was  fed  only  during  the  fattening  period. 
Continuous  grain  feeding  materially  influenced  the  early  maturity  of 
the  lambs.  In  all  the  trials  the  lambs  fed  grain  from  birth  weighed  as 
mach  several  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  test  as  the  others  at  the  close. 
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If  lambs  are  sold  in  the  summer  at  the  age  of  3  or  4  months  it  is 
profitable  to  feed  grain  before  weaning.  If  they  are  sold  in  the  faQ 
when  about  7  months  old  it  will  pay  to  feed  grain  both  before  and  after 
weaning.  If  they  are  sold  at  10  months  old,  after  being  fattened  for 
2  or  3  months  during  the  winter,  grain  feeding  before  or  after  weaning 
has  no  appreciable inflnenceon  the  profits. 

Lambs  fed  grain  from  birth  are  fit  for  market  at  any  time  and 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  favorable  prices.  In  the  author's  experi- 
ence during  several  years  the  most  profitable  time  to  sell  lambs  is 
before  weaning,  and  in  order  that  the  greatest  profit  may  be  realized 
he  has  found  it  best  to  feed  grain  from  birth. 

Com  vs.  com  meal  for  hogs,  W.  A.  Henbt  ( Wisconsin  8ta.  RpU 
1896,  pp.  10-16), — Two  tests  were  made  to  compare  the  relative  value  of 
whole  corn  and  corn  meal.  The  first  test  was  made  with  2  lots  of  9 
pigs  about  15  months  old.  Each  lot  contained  5  pure-bred  Poland 
Chinas  and  4  Berkshire-Poland  Ohinas.  Five  were  sows  and  the 
remainder  barrows.  During  the  summer  preceding  the  trial,  the  pigs 
had  been  kept  on  pasture.  They  were  fed  corn  and  shorts  for  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  test  proper,  which  lasted  10 
weeks.  Lot  1  was  fed  shelled  corn  and  shorts  and  lot  2  corn  meal  and 
shorts.  The  corn  used  was  2  years  old  and  contained  12.16  per  cent 
of  water.  It  was  fed  dry.  The  com  and  shorts  were  mixed  with 
water  to  a  thick  mush  before  feeding.  Lot  1  at  the  beginning  of  the 
test  weighed  3,190  lbs.  and  gained  1,235  lbs.  Lot  2  weighed  3,113  lbs. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  test  and  gained  1,348  lbs.  Lot  1  consumed  3.96 
lbs.  of  shelled  corn  and  0.47  lb.  of  shorts  x)er  pound  of  gain  and  lot  2 
4.3  lbs.  of  corn  meal  and  0.51  lb.  of  shorts. 

The  second  trial  was  made  with  2  lots  of  10  pigs  each.  Lot  1  was 
made  up  of  4  pure  bred  Berkshires,  4  Berkshire-Poland  Chinas,  and  2 
grade  Poland  Chinas.  Four  of  the  pigs  in  this  lot  were  sows  and  the 
others  barrows.  Lot  2  was  made  up  of  4  Berkshires  and  6  Berkshire- 
Poland  Chinas;  5  were  sows  and  5  barrows.  All  the  pigs  were  about  6 
months  old  at  the  beginning  of  the  test.  They  had  previously  been 
fed  corn  meal  and  shorts.  During  the  trial  the  rations  were  similar  to 
those  fed  in  the  first  trial.  Some  of  the  pigs  had  the  run  of  a  rape 
field  also.  The  test  lasted  10  weeks.  Lot  1  weighed  2,254  lbs.  and  lot 
2,  2,232  lbs.  at  the  beginning.  The  gain  of  the  respective  lots  was  789 
lbs.  and  1,076  lbs.  Lot  1  consumed  4.22  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  and  OM 
lb.  of  shorts  per  lb.  of  gain;  and  lot  2, 5.02  lbs.  of  corn  meal  and  0.89  Ih. 
of  shorts.  The  author  points  out  that,  in  the  first  trial  with  hogs  in  thin 
fiesh  at  the  beginning,  8  per  cent  of  corn  was  saved  by  grinding.  In 
the  second  trial,  with  light  hogs  rather  fat  at  the  beginning,  17.6  per 
cent  of  corn  was  saved  by  grinding.  Considering  the  larger  saving  of 
17.6  per  cent,  the  author  calculates  the  amount  saved  by  grinding  with 
corn  at  different  prices  to  be  as  follows :  With  com  at  28, 35,  and  42  cts. 
l)er  bushel,  the  grain  saved  by  grinding  was  worth  4.9, 6.1,  and  7.4  eta., 
respectively. 
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Id  the  author's  opinion,  the  advisability  of  grinding  depends  upon 
its  cost. 

Ancient  Egyptian  bread,  IJ.  Wittmack  (Sonder-Ahdruck  Siizher,  Gtstll,  Xaturf. 
Freunde,  Berlin,  1896,  No.  5;  abs.  in  Hot.  Centhl.,  71  {1S97),  No.  9,  p.  S2S).^The  author 
made  a  microscopical  examination  of  Egyptian  bread  4,400  years  old.  The  bread 
was  made  from  ground  barley  ^  and  the  remains  of  yeast  cells  and  other  bacteria  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  fermented.  Bacteria  similar  to  the  bntyric  acid  bacteria 
were  particularly  noticeable.  The  starch  was  largely  gelatinized.  Unchanged  starch 
grains  were,  however,  found  which  gave  the  characteristic  reaction  with  iodin. 

Report  on  food  producta,  A.  W.  Ogden,  A.  L.  Winton,  and  E.  H.  Jenkins  {Con- 
neciicMt  State  Sia.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  7-75).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  123  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
8,  p.  508). 

The  coinpK>flition  of  prepared  cereal  foods,  £.  E.  Slosson  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Rpt. 
1897,  pp.  71-84).— RepTint  of  Bulletin  33  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  472). 

The  Aitican  kola  nut,  £.  Heck  el  {Les  Kolas  africaina.  Paris:  Soci^ti  d^  Editions 
Sdmiifiqvie,  1896,  pp.  406,  pU,  3,  figs.  46;  rw.  in  Jour,  Hyg.,  22  {1897),  No.  109S,  p.  478).— 
The  author  discusses  the  botany  and  chemistry  of  the  kola  nut.  as  well  as  its  pharm(&- 
eoatical  preparations  and  its  use  in  therapeutics.  Experiments  are  summarized  in 
which  it  was  used  by  soldiers  as  a  stimulant  or  food  in  cases  of  fatigue  or  when 
special  muscular  effort  was  required. 

Composition  of  feeding  stnfifs,  F.  W.  Woll  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  309- 
S^), — Analyses  are  given  of  some  of  the  more  common  feeding  stuffs,  feeding  stand- 
ards are  quoted,  and  brief  directions  given  for  preparing  rations. 

The  value  of  meat  extract  as  a  food  and  as  a  condiment,  C.  Yoit  (MUnchen. 
Med.  Wehnschr.,  44  {1897),  p.  219;  ahs.  in  Vrtljschr.  Chem.  Nahr.  it,  Genussmtl.,  12, 
So.  ft,  p.  l/i8). 

The  salt  content  of  eggs  preserved  in  brine  of  different  strength,  W.  Hanna 
{Arch.  Hyg.,  SO  {1897),  No.  4,pp,  341-347).— The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  are 
given. 

Studies  on  the  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  body  of  a  nor- 
mal animal,  M.  Kattffmaxn  {Arch.  Physiol.  Norm,  et  Pathol.,  5,  ser.,  8,  p.  329;  ahs,  in 
Jakrtsher.  Agr.  Chem.,  19  {1896),  p,  517). — Experiments  were  made  with  dogs.  The 
consnme<l  oxygen,  excreted  carbon  dioxid,  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  and  heat  produced 
were  determined.     Fhe  formation  of  fat  from  protein  is  discussed. 

Bzperiments  with  pigs,  E.  Meissl  {Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No,  73,  p,  731),— In  a 
brief  note  the  author  reports  the  results  of  pig  feeding  experiments  in  which  a  res- 
piration apparatus  was  employed.  Sugar  and  molasses  were  compared  with  starch 
M  part  of  a  ration,  hi  the  author's  opinion  the  experiments  showed  that  equiva- 
lent q  nan  ti  ties  of  sugar  and  starch  do  not  have  the  same  feeding  value.  This  is  not 
in  accord  with  theory.  Sugar  hindered  slightly  the  gain  of  muscular  and  fatty  tis- 
sne.    In  the  author's  opinion  this  was  due  to  some  secondary  effect  of  the  sugar. 

Some  standard  varieties  of  chickens,  G.  E.  Howakd  (  U.  S,  Dept,  Agr,,  Yearbook 
im,  pp,44S-470,  figs.  18).— This  is  a  reprint  from  Farmers'  Bulletin  51  (E.  S.  R.,  9, 
p.  378). 

Oyster  ctdtore  in  Europe,  G.  Roche  {Rev.  Sci.  [Pam],  4.  ser.,  8  {1897),  No.  IS, 
yp.f>52'-657), — This  is  an  extract  from  a  work  by  this  author  entitled  La  Culture  des 
Mtr9  en  Europe :  piseifacture,  pisciculture,  ostreiculture. 

DAIRY  FA£MIHG--DAIBYinG. 

Frozen  milk  {Milch  Ztg.^  26  (1897),  Ho.  33,  p.  5^7).-— In  this  note 
from  the  Journal  W Agriculture  it  is  stated  that  the  method  of  Casse 
for  transporting  milk  in  a  frozen  state  has  been  adopted  by  the  Danish 
dairy  company.    This  company  has  an  establishment  about  100  miles 
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from  Copenbageii  in  which  30,000  liters  of  milk  can  be  handled  daily. 
From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  whole  amount  of  milk  is  frozen 
artificially  in  cakes  of  about  12  kg.  in  weight  and  placed  in  largo  cans 
of  about  500  liters  capacity.  The  following  morning  the  cans  are 
tilled  with  fresh  milk  and  are  then  closed  air-tight  and  sent  to  Copen- 
hagen. They  can  be  kept  in  this  way  for  several  weeks,  being  oi)encd 
for  consumption  at  will.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  the  milk  it  is  thawed 
by  i)lacing  the  contents  of  the  cans  in  vessels  surrounded  by  hot- water 
coils.  The  gradual  thawing  creates  currents  in  the  milk  which  prevent 
any  of  the  constituents  separating  out.  A  can  which  had  been  put  np 
June  17  Avas  opened  in  Paris  June  25.  The  milk  had  all  the  character- 
istics and  taste  of  pure,  fresh  milk.  The  composition  was  the  same  as 
that  of  pure  milk,  but  the  keeping  quality  of  butter  made  from  it  was, 
for  some  reason,  unsatisfactory. 

Frozen  milk  {Apoth.  Ztg.;  cibs.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  Xo.  40^  p. 
638). — In  experiments  at  the  Hamburg  Hygienic  Institute  about  30 
liters  of  skim  milk  was  completely  frozen  by  placing  in  cold  storage 
for  72  hours  and  was  then  gradually  thawed  out  without  mixing  tbe 
contents  of  the  can.  Samples  were  taken  from  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  can,  and  the  whole  quantity  was  then  thoroughly  mixed  and 
sampled.    The  analyses  of  these  samples  are  given  as  follows: 

Analyses  of  frozen  milk. 


I  Specilir 

Specific  I  T«#«i  g™*  i*>  •' 

150  C.     1  ®^""*'  nenini  at 

!  iy>c. 


Peremt.  Percent. 

Sample  froDi  top  of  cAn 1.0061'          1.70  Trace.  1.0W5 

Sample  from  bottom  of  can 1.U375           U.84  0.20  1.02© 

Mixed  frozen  milk 1.0355            9.40  .15  1.1274 


As  the  milk  melted,  the  ice  collected  on  the  surface  and  its  contents 
after  thawing  did  not  mi;c  with  the  rest  of  the  milk. 
ConditionB  affecting  the  consistency  of  milk,  S.  M.  Babcook 

and  H.  L.  Russell  ( Wisconsm  8ta.  RpL  1896,  pp.  73-80^  pis.  S^fig.  1).— . 
It  is  mentioned  that  milk  and  cream  are  rendered  thinner  by  heating, 
but  unlike  most  viscous  substances  the  original  consistency  is  not 
restored  when  they  are  cooled.  This  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  use 
of  pasteurized  milk  and  cream.  The  authors  made  microscopic  exam- 
inations with  a  view  to  determining  the  cause  of  this.  Some  of  the 
results  of  these  examinations  are  figured. 

"A  inicroBcoplc  examination  of  past-eurized  milk  or  c1ihit<ed  pastenrized  cream  pw- 
sents  a  very  different  picture  from  that  of  normal  milk  or  cream.  In  the  case  of  the 
normal  milk  the  fat  globules  in  place  of  being  homogeneously  distribnted  thronghoat 
the  microscopic  field  are  grouped  in  part  in  irregular,  but  well-defined  m^isses.  All 
of  the  fat  globules  are  not  included  in  these  fat  aggregations.  Some  of  the  globales 
remain  isolated  and  distinct.  .  .  . 

'*The  microscopic  ap)>carance  of  milk  or  cream  that  has  been  heated  above  fiS"^  C. 
(149^  F.)  is  totally  different.    Not  only  is  this  true  with  pastenrized  milk,  but  steril- 
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ize<l  or  boiled  milk  as  well  aa  condensed  milk  likewise  presents  a  similar  miciosoopio 
appearance.  In  tbese  cases  the  fat  globules  are  homogeneously  distributed  through* 
oat  the  miscroscopic  field.  The  fat  aggregations  that  are  so  characteristic  of  the 
preparations  of  normal  milk  and  cream  are  here  entirely  lacking." 

This  difference  in  the  microscopic  appearance  of  pasteurized  milk 
and  cream  was  verified  by  hundreds  of  preparations  of  milk  and  cream 
from  different  sources. 

It  was  found  by  combining  the  microscopical  and  viscometrical  tests 
that  the  change  in  consistency  occurred  at  practically  the  same  tem- 
perature at  which  the  microscopic  clots  in  the  milk  broke  up.  This 
change  occurred  between  59  and  65^  C,  depending  upon  the  varying 
condition  of  the  milk.  ^^This  relation  seems  to  show  that  the  greater 
consistency  of  natural  cream  is  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
presence  of  these  fat  aggregations.  In  milk  this  is  less  pronounced, 
owmg  to  the  greater  effect  that  the  serum  solids  have  upon  the  total 
consistency  of  the  fluid." 

The  observations  were  extended  to  colostrum,  and  to  the  effect  of 
centrifugal  force  and  of  acids  and  alkalies  on  the  consistency  of  milk 
and  cream.  It  was  found  in  every  case  that  in  cream  raised  by  a  sepa- 
rator the  tendency  toward  grouping  of  the  fat  globules  was  gi'eatly 
reduced,  <<  the  fat  globules  often  being  as  homogeneously  distributed 
as  in  pasteurized  cream.-' 

On  the  restoration  of  the  consistency  of  pasteurized  milk 
and  cream,  S.  M.  Babgook  and  H.  L.  Russell  ( Wisconsin  Sta,  Rpt. 
1896jpp.  81-^4,  Jigs.  3). — Continuing  the  investigations  noted  in  the 
preceding  article,  experiments  were  made  with  a  view  to  restoring  the 
consistency  of  pasteurized  products  by  some  artificial  means.  For  this 
purpose  the  addition  of  finely  divided  egg  albumen,  tricalcium  ]>hos- 
phate,  and  blood  fibrin  were  tried  with  only  partial  success.  It  was 
fuund  that  infinitesimal  quantities  of  rennet  (1 :  200,000  parts  or  less) 
were  suMcient  to  restore  the  consistency  of  cream  in  a  few  hours  so 
that  cream  containing  only  about  12  per  cent  of  fat  whipped  easily  in  a 
few  minutes,  while  it  was  impossible  to  whip  the  same  cream  untreated. 
The  action  of  rennet,  however,  continued  with  sufficient  rapidity,  even 
at  refrigerator  temperature,  to  cause  the  cream  to  thicken  in  the  course 
of  time. 

"The  deTelopment  of  acid  with  the  increasing  age  of  the  milk  constantly  accel- 
erated this  curdliDg  effect.  The  effect  of  acid  upou  rennet  is  to  increase  its  rate  of 
artion,  and  on  this  account  the  gradually  increasing  acidity  of  milk  makes  it  impos- 
BJIile  to  sufficiently  retard  it  for  practical  purposes.  Numerous  experiments  were 
ako  made  with  pepsin,  which  was  found  to  be  even  more  suitable  than  rennet,  as  its 
presence  could  in  no  way  be  detected  by  taste  or  smell. 

"The  addition  of  this  enzym  might  have  practically  solved  the  problem  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  its  rate  of  action,  like  that  of  rennet,  is  continually 
increased  by  the  biological  changes  that  occur  in  the  milk  even  at  low  temperatures." 

In  experiments  with  pancreatin,  trypsin,  and  the  vegetable  ferment 
papain,  it  was  found  that  undesirable  by-products  were  formed,  render- 
ing them  unsuitable. 
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'•  iDcidentally,  it  was  observed  in  experimeDtiDj^  with  calcium  hydrate  that  the 
pasteurized  cream  that  had  been  treated  witli  pepsin  was  immediately'  thickcued. 
Noting  this  fact,  calcium  hydrate  was  used  without  the  pepsin  and  the  same  result 
obtained.  This  efTect  was  produced  before  the  milk  was  rendered  alkaline,  therebj 
avoiding  any  undesirable  taste.  Extensive  experiments  were  made  with  limewater, 
and  while  it  was  fonnd  that  the  result  was  uniformly  successful,  yet  on  account  of 
the  low  solubility  of  lime,  it  was  necessary  to  use  so  much  that  the  milk  solids  were 
materially  reduced.  .  .  . 

''The  next  problem  was  to  secure  a  lime  solution  sufficiently  concentrated  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect  without  materially  changing  the  composition  of  the  milk. 
The  combiuation  of  lime  with  cane  sugar,  forming  sucrate  of  lime,  fornisheft  a  com- 
pound entirely  suitable  for  this  purpose.  .  .  . 

''The  microscopical  and  physical  characteristics  of  milk  and  cream  treated  with 
calcium  sucrate  simulate  so  closely  those  found  in  normal  milk  that  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  in  this  way  we  have  restored  a  consistency  similar  in  character  to  that  of 
normal  milk." 

The  preparation  and  nse  of  viscogen  (calcium  sucrate)  is  described 
the  same  as  in  Bulletin  No.  54  of  the  station  (E.  S.  li.,  9,  p.  ISl). 

Relation  between  cheese  swelling  and  water,  A.  Roster  {Mitt 
Landw,  Inst  Univ,  Leipsic;  abs.  in  Milch  Zig,^  26(1897),  No.  42^  p.  669}.— 
The  cheese  made  from  the  milk  produced  on  a  large  estate  was  found 
to  swell  abnormally.  In  studying  the  cause  of  the  swelling  the  air  and 
water  and  the  fresh  milk  of  each  cow  were  examined.  The  cause  of 
the  difficulty  was  found  to  lie  in  the  water  used  in  the  dairy.  Small 
quantities  of  water  added  to  sterilized  milk  gave  the  characteristic 
fermentation,  and  from  such  milk  cultures  could  be  made  of  a  bacillus 
which  when  inoculated  into  fresh  milk  in  turn  produced  the  fault. 
The  importance  of  bacteriological  examinations  from  time  to  time  of 
the  water  used  in  dairies  and  creameries  is  emphasized,  and  the  method 
of  making  such  examinations  is  described. 

The  increase  of  the  yield  of  cheese  by  means  of  soluble  lime 
salts,  r.  Htllmann  [Tnaug.  JHas.  Leipsic,  1896;  Mitt.  Landw.  Intt. 
Univ.  Leipsic^  1897;  ahs.  in  Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No,  38,  pp.  602, 603).'- 
In  an  inaugural  dissertation  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  174)  the  author  x)ointed  out 
that  the  amount  of  paracasein  precipitated  from  milk  by  rennet  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  calcium  chlorid  to  milk,  and  announced 
his  purpose  of  carrying  on  practical  experiments  to  determine  whether 
the  proportion  of  curd  could  be  increased  by  this  means.  The  present 
paper  reports  briefly  some  practical  experiments  in  this  line. 

In  each  series  of  exi)eriments  the  lime  salts  were  added  every  other 
day  to  compare  the  results  with  those  when  no  lime  was  added.  Tbe 
addition  of  lime  gave  more  favorable  results  in  tlie  case  of  cows 
advanced  in  milk  than  of  fresh  cows,  since  the  milk  of  the  latter  eon 
tains  normally  a  higher  percentage  of  soluble  lime  salt-s.  Both  cal- 
cium chlorid  and  monocalcium  phosphate  were  used.  The  latter  gave 
the  greater  increase  in  paracasein,  as  shown  by  the  following  averages: 

Increase  with  monocalciam  phosphate,  0.15  kg.  of  cheese  per  100  liters  of  milk. 
Increase  with  calcium  chlorid,  0.30  kg.  of  cheese  per  100  liters  of  milk. 
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Concerning  the  amonnt  of  lime  salts  to  bo  added,  it  was  found  that 
the  largest  increase  wjis  obtained  with  the  addition  of  0.01  per  cent  of 
calcinm  oxid  to  the  milk,  which  is  equivalent  to  45  gin.  of  monocalcinm 
phosphate,  or  20  gm.  of  calcium  chlorid,  per  100  kg.  of  milk.  The 
increase  with  lime  salts  disappears  when  the  amount  of  rennet  is  cor- 
respondingly diminished.  The  value  of  the  increase  is  placed  at  2^  cts. 
per  100  kg.  of  milk  for  skim  cheese  and  8^  cts.  per  100  kg.  of  milk  for 
Emmeuthaler  cheese.  On  account  of  the  higher  price  of  monocalcium 
phosphate  the  author  recommends  the  use  of  calcium  chlorid  in  the 
case  of  skim  cheese. 

The  author  wishes  his  results  to  be  regarded  as  preliminary  and 
strongly  urges  that  cheese  factories  make  practical  trials  of  the 
method.  He  gives  detailed  directions  for  the  method  of  using  the  lime 
salts.  The  proper  amount  of  lime  salts  is  dissolved  in  about  1  liter  of 
water  and  the  solution  added  to  the  milk  before  adding  the  rennet. 
It  is  recommended  to  use  larger  amounts  of  salts  in  the  milk  of  cows 
well  advanced.  As  to  the  amount  of  lime  to  be  added,  the  equivalent 
of  10  to  20  gm.  of  calcium  oxid  per  100  kg.  of  milk  is  recommended, 
aud  atable  is  given  showing  the  amount  of  calcium  oxid  corresponding 
to  different  amounts  of  monocalcium  phosi)hate  and  calcinm  chlorid. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  addition  of  liihe  may  also  be  beneficial  in 
working  with  milk  which  has  bt^en  pasteurized  at  a  high  temperature 
and  hence  curdles  less  completely  with  rennet.  Laboratory  experi- 
ments in  heating  milk  for  3  to  5  minutes  at  8.')  to  90^  with  the  addition 
of  lime  salts  have  shown  that  such  milk  curdle.l  as  well  as  before  heat- 
ing. By  adding  some  sour  milk  i»repared  with  pure  cultures  to  such 
pasteurized  milk  it  can  be  rendered  suitable  for  cheese  making. 

On  the  cause  of  ripening  of  Emmenthaler  cheese,  E.  von 
Fbeudenbeigh  {Centbl.  Baku  n.  Par.^  2.  Abt,  3  (1S97),  Nos.  9-10,  pp. 
231-235;  13-14^  pp.  349^51). — The  author  made  experiments  with 
tyrothrixj  which  is  believed  by  Duclaux  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
ripening  of  cheese.  Large  quantities  of  these  bacilli  were  introduced 
into  the  curd,  but  in  a  number  of  the  experiments  it  was  found  that 
they  rapidly  disap]>eared  as  the  cheese  ripened. 

The  author  next  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  his  theory 
that  the  change  in  the  casein  in  ripening  cheese  is  due  to  lactic  acid 
bacteria.  He  made  experiments  in  skim  milk  with  3  different  kinds 
of  lactic  acid  bacteria.  To  determine  the  change  in  the  casein  the 
nitrogen  found  in  portions  of  the  cultures  filtered  through  a  porcelain 
filter  was  compared  with  the  nitrogen  in  the  filtrate  from  the  control 
milk  to  which  no  culture  was  added.  It  was  found  in  this  way  that 
culture  A  contained  2.4  times  as  much  soluble  proteids  as  the  control 
milk,  culture  B  6.4  times,  and  culture  0  5.1  times.  This,  the  author 
states,  shows  that  beyond  doubt  a  part  of  the  casein  in  the  cultures  B 
and  C  was  changed  to  a  soluble  form.  It  was  found  that  adding  0.5, 
1,  and  2  per  cent  of  lactic  acid  to  milk  did  not  cause  any  perceptible 
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cliange  iu  the  amouDt  of  soluble  proteicls,  which  leads  the  author  to 
conclude  that  the  change  in  the  casein  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the 
lactic  acid  produced  in  the  ^fermentation.  He  reaffirms  his  former 
belief  that  the  ripening  of  cheese  is  due  largely  and  perhaps  entirely  to 
the  action  of  lactic  acid  bacteria. 

In  the  second  paper  the  results  of  further  experiments  are  rei)orted. 
Cultures  were  made  in  skim  milk  as  before,  inoculating  the  milk  with 
a  mixture  of  one  of  the  lactic  acid  biicteria  formerly  used  isolated  from 
rii>eniiig  cheese.  At  the  end  of  4  Tveeks  it  was  found  that  while  the 
fresh  filtered  skim  milk  contained  0  033  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  the  filtrate 
from  the  culture  contained  0.156  per  cent,  "  showing  again  that  a  part 
of  the  casein  of  the  milk  had  been  changed  to  soluble  form.^'  A  chem- 
ical examination  of  the  filtrate  from  the  culture  showed  that  the  soluble 
proteids  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  form  of  amid  nitrogen. 

The  author  compares  the  extent  of  the  change  in  the  casein  noticed 
by  liim  in  milk  with  that  found  by  Bondzynski  in  Emmenthaler  cheese, 
indicating  that  the  change  was  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
skim  milk. 

In  conclusion  the  author  says  that  considering  that  practically  only 
lactic-acid-producing  microorganisms  are  found  in  ripening  cheese  and 
that  other  bacteria,  as  tyrothrixj  etc.,  occur  only  in  numbers  too  small 
to  mention,  and  furthermore  that  it  has  been  shown  that  these  lactic 
acid  bacteria  are  able  to  decompose  and  dissolve  the  casein,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  these  lactic  acid  bacteria  are  the  cause  of  the  ripening 
of  hard  cheese. 

[The  reason  for  the  change  in  the  casein  noted  in  these  exi)eriment8 
and  attributed  to  lactic  acid  bacteria,  whereas  no  change  has  been 
observed  by  other  investigators  when  pasteurized  milk  was  used,  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  enzym  recently  discovered  by  Babcock  and 
Russell  to  be  a  normal  constituent  of  milk  (see  E.  S.  K.,  9,  p.  205). — 'Ed.] 

The  rise  and  fall  of  bacteria  in  Cheddar  cheese,  n.  L.  Russell 
( Wiscomin  Sta.  Rpt  1896^  pp.  95-111^  pi.  J,  fig.  i).— The  methods  of 
bacteriological  analysis  are  described,  especially  those  used  in  the 
investigations  on  cheese,  which  are  given  in  considerable  detail.  In 
order  to  bring  the  sample  of  cheese  into  a  finely  divided  state  so  that 
bacteria  can  develop,  the  cheese  is  triturated  in  a  sterile  mortar  in 
contact  with  sand  or  sugar.  It  is  then  added  to  a  known  volame  of 
sterile  water  and  thoroughly  shaken,  which  dissolves  the  sugar,  leaving 
the  bacteria  in  suspension  in  the  emulsion  of  casein,  fat,  and  water. 
Culture  plates  are  made  by  adding  to  the  gelatin  1, 2,  or  3  drops  of  the 
cheese  mixture  by  means  of  a  pipette. 

The  rcv'^ults  are  tabulated  of  determinations  of  the  number  of  bac- 
teria per  gram  in  6  diff'erent  Cheddar  cheeses  at  different  stages  of  the 
ripening  process;  and  the  number  of  those  producing  lactic  acid  and 
gas,  digesting  casein,  and  inert  bacteria  are  given.  These  data  are 
discnssed  at  length  and  are  shown  graphically. 
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"The  general  reenlts  of  this  analytical  study  of  the  harterial  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  curing  of  cheese  may  be  briefly  summanzed  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  is  at  first  a  marked  falling  oft'  in  the  number  of  bacteria  in  green 
cards  for  a  day  or  so.    (I\*riod  of  iuitinl  decline.) 

"(2)  This  is  rollowe<l  by  a  very  rapid  iucrease  in  numbers,  in  which  the  bacteria 
reai'h  seorcs  of  millions  of  organisms  per  gram.    (Period  of  iucrease.) 

"(3)  This  period  is  followed  by  a  diminution  in  numbers,  at  iirst  rapid  but  later 
mon^  gradual;  until  the  germ  content  sinks  to  insigniiicaut  proportions.  (Period  of 
final  decline  ) 

*'(4)  The  timt^  necessary  to  reach  the  maximum  development  (2d  period)  is  has- 
tened or  retarded  by  such  external  eonditiouH  as  temperature,  etc. 

''(5)  The  second  period  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  physical  change  that 
occurs  in  the  cheese  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  casein. 

*'(6)  The  bacterial  flora  of  cheese  differs  markedly  from  that  of  milk.  In  milk 
the  lactic  acid  bacteria  predominate,  but  accompanying  them  are  always  liquefying 
or  p(^pt<mizing  organisms,  and  as  a  rule  bacteria  capable  of  developing  gaseous  by- 
products. 

''In  the  ripening  cheese  the  peptonizing  or  casein  digesting  bacteria  are  quickly 
eliminated ;  the  gas  producing  bacteria  disappear  more  slowly,  sometimes  persisting 
in  very  small  numbers  for  a  long  time. 

**The  lactic  acid  bacteria,  on  the  other  hand,  develop  enormously  for  a  time,  until 
the  cheese  is  partially  ripened,  when  they,  too,  begin  to  diminish  in  numbers. 

*'(7)  The  generally  accepted  theory  that  the  peptonizing  or  digesting  bacteria  aire 
able  to  break  down  the  casein  in  the  cheese  as  they  do  in  milk  is  improbable,  because 
this  type  of  bacteria  fails  to  increase  in  the  cheese  and  UHually  disappears  before 
there  is  any  evidence  of  physical  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  casein.  The  same 
is  tme  where  cheese  is  made  from  pasteurized  milk  to  which  copious  starters  of  these 
peptonizing  organisms  have  been  added. 

'*(8)  The  coincidence  existing  in  point  of  time  between  the  gradual  ripening  of 
tb('  cheese  and  the  marked  development  of  the  lactic  acid  biMJteria  seems  to  indicate 
that  these  phenomena  are  causally  related.  This  view  Is  further  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  cheese  made  from  pasteurized  milk  in  which  the  lactic  bacteria  have 
been  destroyed  fail  to  ripen  in  the  normal  manner,  while  the  addition  of  a  pure  lactic 
acid  ferment  to  the  ]>asteurized  milk  permits  the  usual  changes  to  occur  in  a  per- 
fectly normal  way." 

Pnre  lactic  cultures  of  bacteria  in  cheese  making,  H.  L.  Kits- 
sell  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Bpt.  1896^  pp.  112-126). — Four  preliminary  experi- 
roent:}  were  made  with  a  pure  culture  of  the  lactic  acid  germ,  control 
cheeses  being:  made  at  the  same  time. 

"The  results  attained  so  far  showed  that  the  use  of  the  culture  starter  had  one 
ver>'  great  ailvantage  in  lessening  the  time  of  manufacture.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  the  acid  to  develop  naturally,  a  process  sometimes  requiring  several  hours,  the 
addition  of  the  pure  lactic  ferment  brought  the  acid  rapidly  forward,  ho  that  the 
milk  could  be  expeditiously  handled." 

These  results  led  to  a  trial  on  a  large  scale  at  the  university  creamery. 
During  the  wint-er  of  1895-'96  a  large  number  of  cheeses  were  made  in 
which  a  pure  lactic  acid  culture  prepared  from  ripening  cheese  was 
used.  In  many  cases  control  cheeses  were  made  without  the  use  of  a 
starter.  The  cheeses  were  scored  by  a  disinterested  party,  and  the 
results  are  tabulated. 

"On  the  whole  the  use  of  the  lactic  ferment  improve<l  not  only  the  flavor  of  the 
cheese  but  the  texture  as  well,  where  it  was  compared  with  cheese  made  Avith  milk 
ripened  without  the  addition  of  any  starter.     By  making  several  cheeses  from  each 
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batch  of  milk  and  taking  an  average  score  of  these  as  represeDting  the  day's  mn, 
the  lactic  ferment  cheoHes  sctire  higher  in  flavor  in  three  cases  by  4.55  points,  while 
in  two  iustances  the  score  of  the  control  cheese  without  any  starter  exceeded  the 
cnltnre  cheese  by  a  sum  of  1.5  points  in  flavor. 

''In  texture  the  culture  cheese  won  in  four  cases  out  of  five,  having  a  higher snm 
total  of  4.4  points,  while  the  control  chec»e  was  1.2  higher  in  one  instance.  .  .  . 

''The  culture  chees^^s  were  more  uniform  in  quality  than  the  control,  as  shown  by 
less  variation  in  flavor  and  texture  of  difi^ereut  cheeses  ma4le  on  the  same  day." 

Some  experiments  made  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  Hansen's 
hictic  ferment  and  the  lactic  ferment  isolated  by  the  author  from  ripeQ- 
ing  cheese  showed  practically  no  difference  between  the  two. 

Preliminary  experiments  are  noted  on  the  use  of  partially  ripened 
cheese  as  a  starter.  When  plugs  of  such  cheese  were  incubated  in  ster- 
ile milk  it  was  found  that  traces  of  gas  were  almost  sure  to  develop, 
showing  that  the  gas-producing  organisms  were  not  entirely  extinct 
The  conditions  seemed  to  be  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  gas- 
producing  bacteria  as  well  as  the  pure  lactic  organisms.  Experiments 
are  to  be  continued  on  this  subject,  but  at  present  the  station  does  not 
recommend  the  use  of  partially  ripened  cheese  for  a  starter.  The 
details  are  given  for  using  lactic  starters  in  cheese  factories. 

Moisture  supply  in  cheese-curing  rooms,  J.  W.  Decker  ( WU- 
consin  Sta,  Rpt.  1896^  pp.  156-163). — A  comparison  is  given  of  the  wet 
and  dry  bulb  thermometer  with  a  commercial  hygroscope  showing  that 
the  latter  "  is  only  approximately  correct."  A  table  is  calculated  sbow- 
ing  the  relative  humidity  corres]>onding  to  the  readings  of  the  wet  and 
dry  bulbs. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  requisite  amount  of* moisture  in  the  caring 
room,  containing  5,000  cu.  ft.,  experiments  were  made,  using  cloths  hung 
in  the  room  and  kept  moist. 

''As  we  now  have  the  apparatus  perfected,  the  cloths  are  supplied  wiUi  water 
from  a  f-inch  water  pipe  that  runs  along  the  top  of  the  room.  Very  small  holes 
were  drilled  al)Out  6  in.  apart  on  the  upper  side  of  the  pipe.  Strips  of  cotton  cloth 
were  hung  over  this  pipe  and  when  the  water  was  turned  on  it  went  through  the 
holes,  wet  the  cloths  and  flowed  down  through  them.  The  flow  of  water  through 
the  pipe  was  regulated  hy  a  valve  so  that  it  would  drip  slowly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cloths.  Under  the  cloths  was  a  tray  1  ft.  wide  and  4  in.  <ieep  for  catching  the  drip- 
ping water  and  carrying  it  off  into  a  drain.  After  adjusting  the  valve  we  were  able 
to  keep  a  steady  flow  through  the  sheets  for  2  weeks.  ... 

"If  there  is  sufficient  room  for  it,  we  believe  double  the  surface  of  cloth,  or  200 
s<|.  ft.  to  5,000  cu.  ft.  of  space  will  be  none  too  much.'* 

Test  of  dairy  cows,  J.  W.  Decker  ( Wisconsin  Sia,  lipi,  1896,  pp.  164,  i65).— The 
results  are  given  of  tests  of  2  cows  from  a  Holstein  herd  f(»r  7  days  and  7  cows  from 
a  Guernsey  herd  for  2  days.  In  these  tests  the  yield  of  milk  and  the  percentage  and 
total  amount  of  fat  were  determined. 

'Mohanna  Rue,  one  of  the  Holsteins,  made  the  remarkable  record  of  2.96  lbs.  of 
butter  fat  in  24  hours,  while  2  cows  in  Mr.  llilPs  [Guernsey]  herd  scored  over  2  lbs 
of  fat  in  the  same  length  of  time.    One  of  these  cows  it  must  be  noted  was  a  natiTS.^ 

Record  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  ccws  at  the  academical  farm  at  Bomi-Pop- 
pelsdor^  E.  Ramm  {MiJch  Zig.,  20  {1897),  Nos.  SI,  pp,  487-489;  S4,  pp,  5S9,  540, fyi, 
4).— The  record  for  one  period  of  lactation  is  summarized  for  6  Jersey  and  5  Guern- 
sey cows.    The  cows  were  tested  especially  for  the  production  of  milk  for  in&ntt* 
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The  results  were  quite  satisfactory  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  milk.  The  average 
for  the  Jerseys  was  5.33  per  cent  and  for  the  (vuernseys  4.54  percent  of  fat.  The 
SYerage  yield  was  18.63  and  18.19  kg.,  respectively,  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight,  for 
each  day  the  cows  were  milked.  The  detailed  records  for  1  Jersey  and  1  HoUtein 
are  given  for  the  period  of  lactation. 

ComparlBon  of  the  Babcock  test  and  the  gravimetric  method  of  estimating  fat 
in  akim  milk,  E.  H.  Farrington  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Rpt.  1396,  pp.  ISS-llS,  figs,  g).—A 
reprint  from  Bulletin  52  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  932). 

Table  for  rapid  and  safe  determination  of  the  dry  matter  in  milk  from  the 
specific  gravity  and  £at  by  Fleischmann's  formula,  M.  M.  Craandijk  (Milch  Ztg., 
'J6  {18S7)j  No.  28,  pp.  440-444). 

The  alkaline  tablet  test  of  acidity  in  milk  or  cream,  K.  H.  FARRiNr.Toi7 
(Ifiwwwm  Sta,  RpU  1896,  pp.  144-155 ^  figs,  S).—A  reprint  from  Bulletin  52  of  the 
station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  933). 

Detection  of  watered  milk  by  the  nitrate  teat,  M.  Riugler  (Rer.  Intemai. 
Falsi/.,  1897,  Xo.  4;  abs,  in  Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  S6,  p.  574).— It  is  proposed  to 
detect  the  addition  of  water  to  nii]k  by  means  of  the  tent  for  nitrates  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  milk  contains  no  nitrates  or  nitrites. 

[This  means  was  suggested  several  years  ago  by  Richmond  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  644),  who 
afterwards  fonnd  that  when  small  doses  of  saltpeter  were  given  to  cows  their  milk 
gave  a  strong  reaction  for  nitrates.  It  was  believed  cows  might  take  enough  nitrates 
in  the  drinking  water  on  some  farms  to  give  the  nitrate  test  in  their  milk. — Ed.] 

Plan  for  uniformity  in  methods  of  food  control  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  38, 
pp.605,  606). — ^The  methods  proposed  by  the  commission  appointed  at  the  instance 
of  the  Imperial  Health  Office  of  Germany  are  given  for  the  analysis  of  milk  aud 
examination  for  adulterants,  admixtures,  preservatives,  etc. 

The  advantages  of  cooperative  establishments  for  supplying  milk  to  cities, 
J.  SiEDEL  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  Nos.  54,  pp.  5S5, 536 ;  35,  pp.  551,  552 ;  36,  pp.  567-569). 

The  creamery  at  "Windsor  Park,  England  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  34,  pp,  536, 
^Jgs.2). 

Murchland's  milking  machine  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  28,  pp.  439,  440,  fig,  1). 

Recent  experiences  ^vith  the  Thistle   milking  machine,   Weitzbl-Langen  ' 
{}!ilek  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  Nos.  27,  pp.  425,  426;  32,  pp.  504,  505). 

Microorganisms  in  the  dairy  industry,  N.  Bendixen  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No, 
S9,  pp,  465,  466), — A  semi-popular  article. 

The  employment  of  commercial  cultures  in  butter  making,  Dornic  (Milch. 
Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  29,  pp,  462,  463), — General  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  pure  cul- 
tures or  starters  put  up  commercially,  and  a  few  experiments  in  their  use.  The 
conclnsion  is  reached  that  the  use  of  these  cultures  should  be  confined  to  creameries 
or  dairies  which  make  butter  of  poor  or  only  fair  quality.  Creameries  which  already 
make  a  product  of  uniformly  high  quality  are  advised  not  to  adopt  the  commercial 
ealtares. 

Care  of  dairy  utensils,  R.  A.  Pearson  (U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896,  pp. 
431^44), — This  popular  article  deals  with  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  in  successful 
dairy  work,  the  selection  of  dairy  utensils,  methods,  appliances  for  cleaning  and 
sterilizing  dairy  utensils,  the  care  and  cleaning  of  dairy  rooms  or  buildings,  clothing 
of  operators,  etc.  In  purchasing  dairy  utensils  it  is  recommended  to  select  only 
roch  as  can  be  easily  cleaned. 

''Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  accessible  the  inside  Hurface  of  an  article  for 
<^ry  use  the  more  valuable  it  is.  Any  having  corners  or  parts  which  can  not  be 
t^asily  reached  with  water  and  a  brush  or  cloth  should  be  avoided.  A  vessel  should 
he  discarded  if  it  has  sharp,  angular  corners,  unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary, 
for  they  require  too  much  attention.  All  dairy  utensils  should  be  of  har<l  material 
and  have  smooth  surfaces.  Wooden  pails  should  never  be  used  for  holding  milk,  as 
in  the  sorfaoe  of  the  wood  there  are  wumberlese  small  pores  and  fissures.  .  .  . 
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''The  joints  and  rims  should  be  made  smooth  and  the  cracks  entirely  filled  with 
solder.  Cheap  tinware  is  put  together  so  carelessly  that  the  joints  are  «it1«u  roagL 
and  uneven,  and  little  projecting  points  of  solder  make  it  difficult  to  move  the  clean- 
ing cloth  along  the  seam.  Pails  and  other  circular  tin  vessels  should  have  bat  one 
seam  on  the  sides  ;  better  ones  are  made  without  a  seam. 

''It  is  important  to  keep  the  out«ide  of  utensils  clean.  In  order  to  facilitate  tht 
work,  the  outer  surface  should  be  so  finished  that  every  part  can  easily  be  reached 
by  water  and  cloth.  The  outside  of  tinware  should  be  finished  as  smoothly  as  tb« 
inside,  and  all  wood  apparatus  should  be  carefully  finished  on  the  outside,  hmn^ 
made  smooth  and  having  as  few  projecting  nuts,  rods,  and  braces  as  possible.*' 

Concerning  the  advisability  of  requiring  creameries  to  pasteurise  their 
skim  milk  and  buttermilk  and  to  bom  their  separator  slime,  NKr9fA.x:!; 
{Milch  Ztg.,  S6  US97),  No.  S3,  pp,  505-607},— The  subject  is  considered  jpro  andcp*— 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  diseases,  added  expense  to  creameries,  etc.;  and  it 
is  considered  hardly  practicable  at  present. 

A  new  method  of  making  butter  (French  Patent  Xo.  2582S4;  ah:  in  Mileh  Zif., 
t6  {1897) J  No.  33,  p.  526). — In  this  process  the  fresh  cream  is  subjected  to  lactic  acid 
fermentation  until  the  fat  globules  are  inclosed  in  a  sufficiently  btrong  covering nf 
casein,  when  the  cream  is  heated,  carbonic  acid  conducted  into  it  without  saflicieot 
agitation  to  churn  the  cream,  and  finally  submitted  to  alcoholic  fermentation.  Thi!} 
fermentation  changes  the  character  of  the  cream,  allowing  the  fat  globules  to  rise 
to  the  surface,  while  the  other  ingredients  remain  behind.  Churning  in  the  ordinary 
sense  is  said  to  be  unnecessary,  as  the  butter  fat  collects  on  the  surface  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  wash  it  to  free  it  from  small  particles  of  casein  adhering  to  it 

Factory  cheese  and  how  it  is  made,  G.  Mkkry  (  V.  S.  Depl.  Agr,,  Buream  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  Circ.  19,  pp.  8). — ^This  is  a  reprint  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Buiean  of 
Animal  Industry  Bulletin  15  (K.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  89). 

Plans  of  building  and  methods  of  conducting  cheese  factories  and  cream- 
eries, H.  H.  Dean  (Ontario  Agl.  Col.  and  Expt.  Farm  Special  Bui.,  May,  1897,  pp. -% 
figs.  16).— A  popular  bulletin. 

Asses'  milk,  A.  Schlossmann  (Ztschr.  Phgsiol.  Chem.,  23  (1S97),  No.  3,  pp.l^ 
B64), — Analyses  covering  a  period  of  over  1  month  are  given,  together  with  various 
studies  on  the  characteristics  of  the  milk  and  its  constituents  in  comparison  fi'ith 
those  of  the  milk  of  other  animals. 

Asses'  milk  and  the  nutrition  of  infants,  Klkmm  (Jahrb.  Kinderkeilkurndt.  U, 
JNo.  4;  abs.  in  Mildi  Ztg.,  £6  (1897),  No.  40,  p.  d,J5).— The  author  recommends  tbenie 
of  asses'  milk  for  young  children  on  the  ground  that  it  corresponds  to  hnman  milk 
more  closely  than  the  milk  of  any  other  animal  and  asses  are  not  Hubject  to  taber- 
culosis.  Asses'  milk  is  said  to  contain  1.46  per  cent  of  albumin,  0.4  per  t-ent  of  aKh. 
6.2  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  1.38  per  cent  of  fat.  Practical  experience  with  the  uuic  | 
of  asses'  milk  is  said  to  have  been  very  favorable  on  both  healthy  and  delicat**  chil-  | 
dren.  The  greatest  hindrance  t(»  its  more  extensive  use  i»  believed  to  be  the  higii 
price,  the  dairy  in  Dresden  charging  from  2.1  to  3  marks  per  liter  (about  50  to75ctK 
per  quart). 

Dairy  statistics  for  the  Grand  Duchy  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  for  the  year 
1896,  J.  iSiEDEL  (Milch  Ztg.,  Jf>  (1S97)  No.  42,  pp.  665-667). 

Dairying  in  Russia  (Milch  Ztg.,  J7  (1897),  No.  32,  pp.  50.3,504). 

List  of  officials  and  associations  connected  ^rith  the  dairy  interests  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  1897,  H.  K.  Alvokd  (U.  S.  Drpt.  Agr.,  Bmrtun^f 
Animal  Industry  Circ.  IS,  pp.  .<?).— This  list  includes  Stiito  dairy  officials,  Nationsl 
and  State  dairy  associations,  with  presidents  and  secretaries,  and  dairy  officials  is 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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VETEBIHARY  SCIENCE  AKD  PEACTICE. 

The  country  slaughterhouse  as  a  factor  in  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease, C.  W.  Stiles  (T.  S.  Dept,  Agr.  Yearbook  1896^  pp.  lon-^lGG),— 
This  article  is  based  upon  the  inspection  of  the  slaughterhouses  of  2 
States.  Although  definite  figures  can  not  be  given  for  the.  State,  it  was 
found  tbat  the  number  of  such  houses  varies  in  different  towns  from  1 
to  7*J  to  1  to  1,600  inhabitants.  The  slaughterhouses  found  the  author 
divides  into  2  classes:  Large  abattoirs  located  in  cities  and  local 
slaughterhouses  used  by  meat  dealers  in  country  towns.  The  latter 
are  not  always  owned  by  those  who  do  their  own  killing. 

In  the  miyority  of  cases  hogs  are  kept  in  connection  with  the  slaugh- 
terhouses to  dispose  of  the  offal.  Where  houses  are  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream  the  offal  is  thrown  out  on  the  bank  and  left  to  be  eaten  by  vari- 
ous animals,  to  rot,  and  drain  into  the  river,  l^aturally  slaughter- 
houses are  centers  of  disease.  Some  of  the  animals  killed  are  (certainly 
diseased,  and  if  the  offal  is  fed  to  hogs  these  can  not  escape.  Kats 
and  dogs  also  are  irax>ortant  factors.  If  the  former  are  eaten  by  hogs 
trichinosis  is  a  fairly  certain  result,  as  shown  by  the  examination  of 
147  rat«,  showing  over  27  j)er  cent  infected.  If  the  slaughterhouse 
chances  to  be  burned  the  rats  wander  away,  carrying  disease  with 
them. 

Besides  trichinosis,  tuberculosis,  and  the  parasitic  Echinococcus  hyda- 
tid^ which  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  the  thin-necked 
bladder  worm,  the  gid  bladder  worm,  and  the  tongue  worm,  swine 
plague,  and  bog  cholera  are  apt  to  be  spread  by  such  feeding. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  arising  through  offal  feeding,  drainage,  rats, 
and  dogs,  the  segregation  of  slaughterhouses  and  the  control  of  the  4 
factors  concerned  in  spreading  disease  are  advised.  Offal  feeding 
should  be  abandoned.  The  drainage  should  be  perfect.  Bats  should 
be  destroyed  and  dogs  not  Allowed  in  the  slaughterhouse.  The  build- 
ings should  be  more  substantial,  the  floor  and  the  pavement  of  the 
yard  should  be  of  asphalt.  Every  local  board  of  health  should  have  a 
competent  veterinarian,  and  the  slaughterhouses  should  be  licensed  and 
be  supervised  by  a  veterinarian.  The  raising  of  stock,  except  horses, 
within  the  premises  of  such  houses  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  farmer 
who  kills  his  own  beef  should  bury  or  burn  the  offal.  It  is  on  the 
farmer's  account  that  such  precautions  are  most  necessary,  since  he  is 
more  subject  to  the  dangers  involved  in  the  slaughterhouse  than  others. 

The  restriction  of  tuberculosis  by  isolation  and  the  use  of 
affected  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  H.  L.  Russell  ( Wiscon- 
«"»  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  127-133). — Some  general  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject are  made  and  a  record  given  of  a  series  of  experiments  that  are 
essentially  a  repetition  of  those  of  Prof.  Bang  of  Denmark,  as  embodied 
in  bis  report  before  the  International  Hygienic  Congress  of  1894  at 
11931— No. ' 
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Buda  Pesth.    But  in  addition  to  tbe  taberculin  treatment  several  ani- 
mals were  tested  with  Aseptoliu. 

The  herd  experimented  upon  was  composed  of  high-grade  Guernseys. 
Previous  to  the  test  1  had  developed  a  severe  cough  and  grown  tbiu, 
and  later,  together  with  another  cow,  developed  tuberculosis.  Post- 
mortem examiuation  of  both  showed  them  to  be  badly  affected.  The 
remaining  animals  were  apparently  souud.  On  January  2, 1896,  all 
were  inoculated,  7  temperature  readings  being  taken  previous  and  8 
subsequent  to  the  inoculation.  As  a  result  16  of  the  24  animals  1 
year  and  more  of  age  proved  to  be  tuberculous  and  8  sound;  while  all 
(16)  of  those  under  1  year  of  age  were  declared  perfectly  healthy. 
The  tuberculous  animals  were  then  separated  from  the  healthy  and 
given  the  best  of  care  to  see  if  nature  would  effect  a  cure.  The  animals 
were  bred  and  the  young  nearly  as  soon  as  dropped  tested  with  tuber- 
culin, and  if  they  i)assed  the  test  successfully  placed  with  the  healtby 
animals.  All  calves  from  infected  dams  were  fed  on  pasteurized  niilk. 
Abundant  daily  exercise  was  given  both  sections  of  the  herd  and  inten 
sive  feeding  carefully  avoided.  In  the  course  of  6  months  the  herd  was 
again  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test. 

Several  of  the  animals  were  given  medical  treatment  with  Edison's 
Consumptive  Cure,  Aseptoliu.  The  dose  was  from  4  to  5  drams  per  ani- 
mal but  this  was  gradually  increased  in  the  tri-weekly  injections  until  it 
reached  12  drams.  Inhalations  of  carbolized  glycerin  were  also  givea 
daily.  Frequent  tests  were  made  for  albumen,  but  it  was  found  iu  bat 
one  instance.  Twenty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  treatment  it 
was  remarked  that  the  animals  were  apparently  benefited  by  it.  On 
the  day  following  1  animal  died  from  exposure  during  parturition. 

Five  living  calves  were  dropped  during  the  course  of  the  experiment 
Four  of  them  were  from  tuberculous  cows,  but  none  of  them  responded 
to  the  second  tuberculin  test  to  which  the  herd  was  subjected. 

In  this  second  test  all  animals  that  had  previously  resiM>uded  reacted 
but  their  condition  was  such  as  to  show  that  the  disease  had  been 
checked.  One  of  the  animals  treated  with  Aseptoliu  was  killed  and 
was  found  to  be  but  slightly  tuberculous. 

From  these  facts  the  author  concludes  that  the  spread  of  the  disease 
may  be  controlled  and  that  at  least  some  of  the  affected  animals  be 
used  for  breeding  purposes,  and  that  such  treatment  evidently  iK>ssesse3 
advantages  over  compulsory  stringent  legislation. 

Some  modern  disinfectants,  £.  A.  de  Schweinitz  ( r.  S.  Tkjft. 
Agr.  Yearhoolc  1896,  pp.  255-^62^  fig,  i).— After  a  brief  statement  of  the 
nature  of  disinfection  and  the  comparative  merits  of  several  true  dis- 
infectants, i,  e.,  those  that  both  kill  the  germs  and  destroy  or  counter- 
act the  odors  arising  from  their  growth,  the  author  proceeds  to  briefly 
note  steam  and  boiling  water,  which  are  recognized  as  the  best  disin- 
fectants where  applicable,  carbolic  acid,  which  still  holds  its  place  in 
spite  of  many  substitutes  that  have  been  recommended,  and  several 
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sabstitates  for  carbolic  acid  (creolin,  lysol^  cresolin,  cresin,  solveol,  and 
tricesol).  Formic  aldehyde  is  then  considered  somewhat  more  at  length 
and  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  the  knowledge  of  its  importance 
as  a  germicide  and  disinfectant  is  given. 

For  practical  purposes  those  methods  of  using  the  gas  are  thought 
best  in  which  the  gas  is  allowed  to  work  in  statu  nascendi.  With  proper 
apparatus  for  generating  gas,  it  is  thought  it  might  possibly  be  used 
saccessfully  against  insects  injurious  to  vegetation. 

Summarizing  the  subject,  it  is  pointed  out  that  formalin  in  the 
strength  of  1:10,000  prevents  the  growth  of  tuberculosis,  anthrax, 
cholera,  typhus,  pus,  and  diphtheria  germs.  A  very  weak  gaseous 
form  is  sufficient  to  prevent  growth.  A  1  per  cent  solution  of  for- 
malin kills  pathogenic  organisms  in  one  hour.  A  3  per  cent  solu- 
tion with  a  final  addition  of  alcohol  may  be  used  for  rendering  the 
hands  germ  free;  but  whether  the  skin  is  attacked  in  such  use  is 
ancertain.  Spraying  with  forikialin  and  a  subsequent  inclosure  of  arti- 
cles will  eff<ectually  sterilize  them.  Uniforms  can  be  disinfected  on  a 
large  scale  without  injury  in  24  hours.  A  1  per  cent  solution  is  suffi- 
cient to  deodorize  feces  and  in  13  minutes  to  render  them  germ  free. 
Buildings,  etc.,  may  be  disinfected  by  1  to  1^  per  cent,  by  volume,  of 
the  gas.  Finidly,  formic  aldehyde  is  a  usef^il  etching  material  and  pre- 
servative. It  is  added  further  that  the  substance  has  the  advantage 
over  carbolic  acid,  lysol,  etc.,  of  not  being  retarded  in  its  action  by  albu- 
minoid matter  and  not  injuring  articles  to  which  it  is  applied.  A  slight 
objection,  that  it  adheres  to  clothing  and  upholstered  goods,  is  met  by 
stating  that  its  odor  may  be  removed  by  proper  ventilation  and  by  the 
use  of  dilute  ammonia,  which  readily  absorbs  the  gas.  It  has  be«n 
found  useful  in  preserving  food,  milk,  etc.,  but  its  effects  in  this  direc- 
tion should  be  studied  further  before  it  is  given  a  general  recommenda- 
tion. Used  for  ticks  on  cattle,  it  is  found  by  the  author  that  a  calf 
exposed  for  2  hours  in  an  atmosphere  of  2  per  cent  of  the  gas  suf- 
fered no  especial  distress;  there  was  only  a  slight  watering  of  the  eyes 
and  ail  occasional  cough,  both  of  which  disappeared  ux)ou  bringing  the 
animal  to  fresh  air.  Its  use  as  a  disinfectant  of  imported  hides,  owing 
to  its  rapid  action  and  penetrating  power,  is  thought  worthy  of  high 
recommendation.  With  reference  to  the  amount  of  wood  alcohol  to  be 
employed  in  the  disinfection  of  rooms,  etc.,  by  means  of  lamps  for  gen- 
erating the  gas,  it  is  stated  that  1  liter  of  the  alcohol  will,  if  all  converted, 
produce  748  grams  (361  liters)  of  the  gas,  which,  in  a  room  of  1,000 
cu.  ft.  capacity,  would  give  1.26  per  cent  of  the  gas.  Finally,  it  is 
stated  that  a  40  per  cent  solution  of  the  gas  can  be  obtained  for  one- 
fourth  the  i>rice  of  formalin. 

Prolonged  gestation  (Chron,  Jgr.  Canton  Vaud,  10  (1897),  Xo.  6\  p.  277).— Note  is 
made  of  a  mare  that  waa  coyered  on  June  3  and  4,  1S95,  but  did  not  foul  nntil  Sep- 
teml>«r  1, 1896,  or  for  a  period  of  455  days — about  15  months. 

Heredity  color  in  horses,  F.  Galton  (Xaiure,  od,  Xo.  Ur>o,  pp.  598,  599)  .^From 
a  consideration  of  numeroas  data  the  conclusion  is  arrived  at  that  the  sire  and  the 
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dam  liave  almost  an  equal  influence  on  the  color  of  the  offspring,  and  farther  thai 
the  nuuiber  of  observed  cases,  of  red  for  example,  corresponds  with  the  calcaltted 
caseB,  the  calculation  being  made  according  to  the  anthor*s  recent  theorj-. 

An  anatomy  of  the  horse,  W.  Ellbnbergrr  and  H.  Baum  ( Topographische  AnaUmif 
d(8  Pfvrdfff.  lierlin :  Paul  Parey,  J897y  vols.  3,  pp.  9ol :  rer.  in  Aa/m-e,  .'7<?,  Xo.  1400,  f. 
/i86).—The  first  volume  (pp.  271)  appeared  in  1894  and  deals  with  the  limltft;  the 
second  volume  (pp.  350)  deals  with  the  head  and  neck;  and  the  third  with  the  rest 
of  the  body.  The  work  is  well  illustrated,  many  of  the  figures  being  colored.  The 
nomenclature  employed  is  largely  that  used  in  human  anatomy. 

Notes  on  the  bacteriology  of  anthrax,  C.  C.  Duncan  (Affr.  Studmii*  Gaz.j  8 
{1897)y  JVo.  4y  pp,  103-108), 

On  the  demonstration  of  typhus  bacillus  and  the  bacteria  of  the  typhu  \ 
group  in  water,  J.  Wasbi'TZKI  (  Uebf^*  dtn  Nachweis  des  TyphuthaciUn*  und  ier  Raeie-  '• 
rien  der  Tjfphusgvuppe  in  JVasBer,     Inang.  DxBi,  Kanigsherg,  189€ ;  ahs.  in  ZUchr.  iTtit. 
Mikros.  u,  Mikros,  TechniJc,  14  (1897),  Xo.  1,  pp.  115-115). 

Prof  Koch's  new  tuberculin,  D.  B.  Mason  ( U.  S.  Consular  RpU.,  1897,  Jume, 
pp.  219-,?j5).—X  popular  account  of  the  new  tuberculin,  and  it«  preparation  and 
effects. 

Tuberculin  inoculations  for  the  year  1896,  H.  L.  Russell  ( ifUctmnn  Sta.  Rpi. 
189C,j  pp.  1S4-1S7).— Driving  the  year  162  tuberculin  inoculations  were  made  on  6 
herds  made  up  for  the  moHt  part  of  high-grade  stock.  As  a  result  22  of  the  98 
animals  of  oue  year  of  age  and  o\er  were  found  infected,  while  none  of  the  34 
animals  under  one  year  of  age  reacted.  This  result,  however,  the  author  thinks . 
indicates  a  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  State  greater  than  is  actually  the  case. 

On  the  use  of  ''Chinosol"  in  veterinary  practice,  G.  Zachkr  {Dtui.  Laniv. 
Prense,  J4  (1897) f  Xo.  50 ^  pp.  402). — A  disinfectant  compound  sold  by  a  German  fina. 

TEGHHOLOGT. 

The  uses  of  peat  in  the  preservation  of  ice  {Landtc.  Wchnhl,  Schle9trig-Bolita», 
47  {1897),  Xo.  41,  p.  589).— Short  notes  in  which  the  value  of  peat  in  the  oonaerr*- 
tiou  of  ice  is  considered. 

The  manufacture  of  sorghum  sirup,  G.  L.  Spbnckr  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.y  IHri$ion  »/ 
Chemistry  Circ.  i,  pp.  3). — Brief  directions  are  given  for  the  manufnotureof  sorghnm 
sirup  on  a  bniall  scale. 

Action  of  the  constituents  of  cider  on  fermentation,  ii.  Gelm  (Sta:.  Sper.  Aft, 
Ital.j  30  {1897) f  p.  294 ;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris.  3.  ser.,  18  {1897),  Xo.  J»,  p.  1248).- 
The  action  of  tannin,  i>eptones,  and  tartaric  acid  was  studied. 

Sterilization  of  cider  by  means  of  formalin,  G.  (;elm  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr.  Ital,  -^^ 
{lS97)y  p.  301:  abft.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  18  {1897),  Xo.  2.%  p.  1248).— TheiiM^ 
of  400  cc.  of  formalin  per  b<'Ctoliter  is  recommended  as  an  elfective  nit^ans  of  8t4'rili- 
zation. 

On  maise  oil,  W.  DrufcRE  (Ann.  Pharm.,  1897,  p.  219:  ahs.  in  Vrtlfsrhr.  Chm. 
Xahr.  H.  (ieuttssMtl.,  12,  Xo.  2,  p.  194). 

The  manufacture  of  peanut  oil  (Chem.  Her.  Fett  «.  Harzind.,  1897,  p.  27:  «>«. »» 
Vrtljsvhr.  Chem.  Xahr.  u.  (ienusswtl.f  12,  Xo.  2,  pp.  194,  195). 

Textile  raw  materials  and  their  use  in  the  arts,  J.  Zip  {Die  textilen  Kohmatrr- 
ialien  und  ihrc  Vnarheitung  *m  GcHpinslen.  riniua:  Fran:  Deuticke,  1897,  rol.  J.pt  *- 
pp.  Xl\  VlO.fujs.  144). 

AOEICITLTUEAL  ENOINEEEIHG. 

Irrigation  ezperiments,  F.  H.  King  {\Vi8eon8in  8ta,  Rpt.  J896,pp. 
189-f}()f^  fifjs.  I). — Kxpcriineuts  in  the  same  line  as  those  of  previous 
years  (E.  S.  K.,  8,  pp.  G89,  733)  wen^  carried  out  in  1896.    Tiie  rainM 
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of  the  growing  season  (May  1  to  August  31)  of  18!l6,  anlike  that  of  1894 
and  1895,  was  not  only  fairly  abundant  (15.02  in.),  but  was  generally 
well  distributed.  ''This  being  true,  the  irrigation  experiments  have 
afforded  excellent  means  for  determining,  under  field  conditions,  how 
much  moisture  is  really  needed  in  tlie  soil  to  insure  maximum  yields." 

Experiments  on  potatoes,  corn,  clover,  and  cabbage  are  reportied, 
with  estimates  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  irrigation  by  pumping. 

Experiments  with  potatoes. — A  plat  of  sandy  clay  loam,  87  by  287  ft., 
after  a  liberal  application  of  well-rotted  barnyard  manure,  was  planted 
partly  in  Burbank  potatoes,  partly  in  Kural  Xew  Yorker  potatoes. 

''Flat  caltivation  was  adopted  until  July  b,  when  the  potatoes  wore  ridged  for 
irrigatioD.  Tiie  whole  plat  of  115  rows  was  divided  into  alternating  g^ups  of  6 
rows  irrigated  and  not  irrigated^  separated  by  1  row  of  potatoes  irrrigated  only  on 
1  side. 

"The  potatoes  were  irrigated  on  July  10,  21,  August  3,  10,  and  Septt^mber  3, 
Teceiring  each  time  2.15  in.  of  water,  or  in  the  aggregate  10.75  in.  more  than  the 
ninfall." 

The  following  table  gives  the  yields  per  acre  of  the  2  varieties : 

Yield*  of  potatoes  on  iirigated  and  unirrigated  plats. 


K«f-- 


Raral  New  Yorker. 
Large.        Small.    '    Total. 

Bushels.    Bushels.    Bxtshels. 


Barbank. 


Large.    I    Small.        Total. 


Bushels.     Bushels.     Bushels. 
382.0  1  12.2  394.2  220.0  22.7  242.7 

1.3  10.2  290.5  141.5  16.2  157.7 


Determinations  of  the  specidc  gravity  indicated  that  the  irrigated 
potatoes  were  of  as  good  quality  as  those  grown  on  the  unirrigated 
plats. 

Experiments  with  com. — This  was  a  continuation  of  experiments  of 
previous  years  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  i>.  733),  except  that  subirrigation  was  not 
practiced.    The  amount  of  water  applied  is  not  stated. 

''The  yield  of  dry  matter  on  the  irrigated  ground  has  exceeded  that  on  the  ground 
Bot  irrigated  by  about  a  ton  to  the  acre,  the  average  difference  being  2,062  lbs.,  and 
if  this  is  Agured  as  corn  fodder  containing  15  per  cent  water  it  representH  a  gain  of 
1.213  tons  per  acre. 

"When  the  comparison  is  made  on  the  basis  of  kiln-dried  shelled  corn  the  results 
stand  thns : 

BuAhels. 

Dent  corn,  irrigated,  thinned  to  2  stalks 51.2 

Dent  corn,  not  irrigated,  thinned  to  2  stalks 42. 8 

Difference 8.4 

Flint  com,  thick  seeding,  irrigated 51.9 

Hint  com,  thick  seeding,  not  irrigated 29.  6 

Difference 22.3 

Experiments  icith  clover. — Two  crops  of  clover  were  cut  on  an  area  of 
5^  acres,  the  second  growth  being  irrigated.  Two  plats  were  irrigated 
Jane  18  and  July  11,  and  two  June  24  and  July  13.    All  plats  were 
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also  irrigated  after  the  cutting  of  the  second  crop  August  15  and  Sep- 
tember 10.  The  total  amount  of  water  applied  varied  from  5.19  to 
8.97  in. 

'*  From  the  5.83  acres  of  ground  were  cut  19.14  tons  of  hay,  coDtaining  15.3  per  cent 
water.  The  second  crop  this  year  on  adjacent  land  not  irrigated  was  1  ton  per  acre, 
and  asing  this  as  a  basis  of  comparison  the  increase  of  the  second  crop  dnc  to  irri- 
gation averaged  2,071  lbs.  per  acre,  or  12,074  lbs.,  equal  to  6.04  tons  on  the  5.83  aeiei. 
To  this  shonld  be  added  the  third  crop  of  pasturage,  which  exceeded  2  tons  from  the 
whole  area,  making  the  gain  due  to  irrigation  8  tons  in  all." 

Experiments  with  cahhage. — ^This  is  an  account  of  a  continuation  of 
experiments  of  the  previous  year  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  689). 

''The  primary  object  of  the  cabbage  experiment  was  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to 
grow  a  larger  number  of  good  heads  uxN>n  a  given  area  where  an  abundance  of  water 
is  applied  at  the  right  time  by  irrigation  than  is  possible  where  the  natural  rainfall 
alone  is  depended  upon.  .  .  . 

''The  rows  were  all  set  30  in.  apart,  and  on  one-half  of  the  plat  the  pUmta  wen 
set  15  in.  in  the  row  and  on  the  other  30  in.  in  the  row,  or  at  the  rate  of  13,939  and 
6,969  plants  per  acre,  respectively.^' 

The  actual  stand  per  acre  was  12,030  plants  in  case  of  thick  set-ting 
and  5,470  in  case  of  thin  setting. 

^<A  larger  x)ercentage  of  plants  headed  on  the  more  open  stand  and 
also  a  slightly  larger  percentage  on  the  not  irrigated  land  than  on  that 
irrigated." 

The  cabbages  were  irrigated  4  times  (July  21,  August  3  and  10,  and 
September  3),  applying  a  little  over  2  in.  each  time,  or  8.25  in.  in  alL 

The  results  per  acre  were  as  follows : 

Arer€Lge  weight  per  head  and  yield  per  acre  of  rabbagee. 


Thin  planting: 

Irrigated... 

Not  irrigated 
Thick  planting: 

Irn^atcid 

Not  irrigated 

The  cost  and  profit  of  irrigation  by  pumping. — An  exact  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  irrigation  at  the  station  could  not  be  made  because  the 
plant  was  not  used  to  its  full  capacity.  Observations,  however,  shoved 
that  with  a  ton  of  coal  costing  $4  the  plant  raised  0.9248  acre-inch  of 
water  each  hour  a  distance  of  26  ft  at  a  cost  of  16.74  cts.  per  hour  for 
fuel. 

"  With  coal  costing  16.74  cts.  per  hour,  and  charging  15  cts.  per  hoar 
each  for  engine,  engineer,  and  water  distributor,  the  cost  i)er  acre-inch 
would  be  06.76  cts."  Applying  these  figures  to  the  above  experiuiwits 
it  was  found  that  "in  spite  of  the  very  high  cost  of  the  water  used 
there  is  still  a  decided  balance  in  favor  of  irrigation  in  humid  climates 
even  for  ordinary  field  crops  such  as  com  ($2.16  per  acre),  potatoes 
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($11.70),  and  hay.^    With  cabbage  the  balance  in  favor  of  irrigation 
was  12.43  in  case  of  thin  setting,  $29  in  case  of  thick  setting. 

The  draft  of  corn  harvesters,  F.  U.  King  and  L.  H.  Adams  ( Wis- 
amsin  8ta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  205,  206,  fig.  7).— Teats  of  the  draft  of  the 
HcCormiek  and  Deering  self-binding  corn  harvesters  indicated  that 
"the  team  working  the  Deering  corn  harvester  was  doing  work  equiva- 
lent to  plowing  a  12-inch  furrow  4,G  in.  deep  and  the  other  team  a  12- 
inch  furrow  6.6  in.  deep." 

''Each  machine  did  its  gathering  and  cutting  very  nicely,  but  the  McCormick 
packed  and  tied  it«  bandies  mach  tighter  than  did  the  Deering,  and  in  studying 
the  results  it  mast  be  kept  in  mind  that  on  this  account  and  because  double  the 
amoDDt  of  corn  per  <icre  was  cut  by  the  McCormick  the  draft  trials  are  in  no  sense 
comparable;  neither  were  they  intended  to  be;  our  object  waH  simply  to  learn 
vhat  work  2  horses  were  calle<l  upon  to  do  with  those  machines  as  they  were  being 
worked." 

Comfortable  low-cost  bams,  F.  E.  Emeby  (North  Carolina  Sta. 
Bvl,  142,  pp.  139-154,  figs.  9). — Plans  and  specifications  are  given  for  2 
cheap  small  barns,  a  barn  constructed  by  the  State  (ieological  Survey, 
a  circular  barn  and  yards  for  30  cows,  and  the  North  Carolina  Station 
farm  barn.  In  addition  some  conveniences  in  feeding  boxes  and  safe 
fastenings  for  doors  are  figured  and  described,  and  home-made  cattle 
fastenmgs  are  illustrated  and  described. 

The  uses  of  wood,  F.  Roth  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Jgr.  Yearbook  1896, pp.  391-4 JO,  figs.  7).— 
Comparisons  are  made  of  the  relative  importance  of  wood  and  metals,  of  the  differ- 
ences in  structure  and  composition  of  various  kinds  of  wood  iu  relation  to  strength^ 
toaghness,  stiffness,  weight,  color,  durability,  fuel  value,  texture,  rtc.  The  uses  of 
▼ood  and  the  utilizing  of  timber  are  considered. 

Inigation  on  the  Great  Plains,  F.  H.  Newell  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook  1896, 
fP' 167-196,  pis.  2j  figs.  9). — The  character  and  condition  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the 
need  of  irrigation  in  this  region  are  briefly  explained  and  the  following  topics  are 
discaueed  in  detail :  kSoutcos  of  water  (streams,  storm  waters,  and  wells) ;  methods  of 
obtaining  water  (pumps,  windmills,  and  steam  and  other  engines) ;  storing  and  con- 
dneting  water  (ponds, tanks, ditches, and  flumes);  apply ing  water ;  duty  of  water; 
•ad  cultivation. 

The  sewage  fields  and  the  public  milk  supply  of  Paris  (JRev.  Sci.  [Parish,  4. 
««•.,  8  {1897),  No.  14,  pp.  4S0-4SS).  * 

Bzperiments  on  water  lifts,  A.  Chatterton  {Agr,  Ledger  {India^,  1897,  No.  17, 
J»p.  iff).— This  is  a  report  on  comparative  trials  of  3  forms  of  water  lifts  in  use  in 
India  for  raising  irrigation  water. 

An  instrument  to  aid  in  studying  the  wear  of  teams,  W.W. Carson  {Univ. 
Sn.  Mag.  IKHOxmlW],  .1897,  No.  $,  pp.  5-21,  pi.  1,  figs.  5).— k  description  is  given  of  a 
cheap  instrument  designed  for  a  2-horse  team,  which  measures  and  records  with 
tolerable  accuracy  (1)  the  distance  traveled  by  the  team,  (2)  the  pull  on  each  single- 
tree at  every  point  of  that  distance,  (3)  the  grade.  (4)  the  speed,  and  (5)  the  total 
work  done  im  each  singletree.  DetailH  of  construction  are  given  and  numerous 
tests  of  accuracy  are  reported. 

STATISTICS.-.MISCELLAirEOUS. 

Agrictiltiiral  education  and  research  in  Belgium,  A.  G.  True 
(T.  &  Bept.  Agr.  TearbooJc  1896,  pp.  361-370).— This  article  describes 
^iie  Enropean  vs.  the  American  method  of  promoting  education;  gen- 
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eral  characteristics  of  Belgiau  agriculture;  the  organization  of  agricul- 
tural education  in  Belgium — the  higher  institutions  for  education  and 
research,  the  secondary  schools,  lecture  courses  for  adult  farmers,  and 
primary  education ;  agricultural  societies;  experiment  station  at  Gem- 
bloux,  and  gives  a  comparative  view  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
United  States. 

"  [The  Belgian  Bystem]  provides  for  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools  or 
courses  of  agriculture.  Primary  agricultural  courses  for  adult  farmers  are  condnet^'d 
under  the  direction  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture,  while  courses  of  a  similar  grade 
for  teachers  and  children  are  supervised  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  The 
secondary  and  superior  schools  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  other  agencies  for  promoting 
agricultural  education  and  research,  are  directed  by  the  ministry  of  agriculture." 

After  describing  the  work  of  these  different  grades  of  institutions 
the  author  says,  in  conclusion: 

''In  view  of  the  strenuous  efforts  which  European  countries  are  making  to  give 
regular  instruction  in  agriculture  to  large  numbers  of  their  rural  x>opnlation,  it  a 
well  that  our  farmers  should  seriously  consider  their  needs  in  this  direction  and  the 
best  ways  in  which  these  needs  may  be  supplied.  It  is  certain  that  the  colleges  of 
agriculture  need  to  be  strengthened  and  developed  in  order  that  the  leaders  in  agri- 
cultural education,  research,  and  progress  in  this  country  may  be  as  thoroughly  • 
trained  as  they  are  in  the  Old  World.  The  grade  of  instruction  in  these  colleger 
needs  to  be  raised  rather  than  lowered,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  these  insti- 
tutions will  send  back  to  the  farms  any  considerable  body  of  practical  farmers. 
Their  graduates  will  for  the  most  part  be  needed  as  teachers,  investigators,  editore, 
officials,  and  managers  of  those  agricultural  industries  in  which  scientific  attain- 
ments are  indispensable  to  success.  If  any  considerable  number  of  the  farmers  of 
the  coming  generations  are  to  have  definite  instruction  in  agriculture,  it  must  be  iu 
schools  and  courses  specially  devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  for  any  reason 
are  unable  to  take  the  long  and  expensive  college  course.  This  article  will  hare 
served  its  purpose  if  it  contributes  in  any  measure  to  an  intelligent  examination  of 
the  problems  involved  in  providing  a  suitable  system  of  agricultural  educatioo  in 
this  country." 

Reports  of  board  of  control  and  treasurer  of  Connecticat  State  Station, 
1896  (Connecticut  State  Sta,  Rpt  1896,  pp,  XVI,  399-414),— This  contains  annoanoe- 
ments  relative  to  the  publications  of  the  station  and  to  gratuitous  chemical  and 
botanical  work  of  the  station ;  a  brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  year  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  control;  a  financial  report  for 'the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
90, 1896'  and  a  comprehensive  index. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Ulinoie  Station,  1897  {nUnois  Sta.  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  18).- 
Lists  of  the  bulletins  published  by  the  station  and  of  experiments  in  hand  daring; 
the  year,  and  a  detailed  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90, 1897. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Wisconsin  Station,  1896  ( Wi9cou9i* 
Sta.  apt.  1896,  pp.  1-9,  S23-SS1,  fig.  i ).— A  review  of  the  year's  work;  lists  of 
exchanges,  acknowledgments,  and  of  available  publications  of  the  station,  aod  s 
financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Wyoming  Station,  1897  ( Wyoming  Sta.  Rpt.  lSS7j 
pp.  '2J,  Append,  pp.  84 ).— Brief  abstracts  of  the  bulletins  published  during  the  year, 
plan  of  work  at  the  station  and  substations,  treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1897,  and  an  appendix  containing  reprints  of  Press  Bulletin  5  on 
Cooperative  sugar-beet  tests  and  of  Bulletins  32  and  33  of  the  station. 

Tearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1896  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.  YearUQ): 
1896,  pp.  686,  pis.  4,  figa.  163,  dgms.  P).— This  includes  a  general  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  operations  of  the  Department  during  the  year;  numerous  semipopultf 
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arttcloH  noted  else  where,  and  an  appendix  containing  notes  on  the  or^anizsition  of 
the  Department,  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  agricultural  sta- 
tistics, composition  of  feeding  stnfTs  and  farm  products,  feeding  standards,  analyses 
of  fertilizers,  amount  and  value  of  barnyard  manure  produced  by  different  larui  ani- 
mals, methods  of  controlling  ii^urions  insects,  preparation  and  use  of  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  a  cheap  orchard  spraying  outfit,  seed  standards,  hawks  and  owls, 
timl>er,  lumber,  and  wood,  irrigaticm,  number,  weight,  and  cost  of  grass  seeds  and 
the  amount  to  sow  per  acre,  metric  system,  Department  publications,  and  a  conipre- 
hensive  index. 

Crop  report  for  November,  1897  ( T.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  IHvinon  of  Siaiiatics  Rpt. 
154f  n.  9er,.pp.  4). — This  gives  preliminary  estimates  of  the  average  yields  per  acre 
and  average  quality  of  certain  crops  in  the  United  States,  an<I  a  review  of  the  forage 
crop  situation  with  especial  reference  to  wheat. 

Austria-Hongary  as  a  factor  in  the  world's  grain  trade ;  recent  use  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  in  that  country,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Agr.y  SecOon  of  Foreign 
Markets  Cirv.  19,  pp.  S3). — This  includes  a  report  by  United  States  Consul  G.  K.  Ernnt 
relative  to  the  present  wheat  shortage  in  Austria- Hungary  and  the  importation  into 
tliat  country  of  American  grain,  and  statistics  on  the  production  and  importation 
and  exportation  of  wheat  and  other  grains  for  the  years  1886  to  1895,  inclusive.  The 
statistics  show  that  ''not  only  in  the  case  of  wheat,  but  also  in  that  of  the  various 
other  cereals,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  a  larger  home  consumption  of  the 
national  product  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  surplus  available  for  shipment 
to  other  lands.  To  such  an  extent  have  the  exports  declined  and  the  imports 
.  increased  that  most  of  the  ceroalH  are  now  brought  intM  the  country  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  they  are  exported.  Harley  U  the  only  grain  of  which  any  considerable 
amount  continues  to  be  shipi>ed  abrosid/' 

Exports  of  animals  and  their  products,  I).  E.  Salmon  (  C  S.  Dept.  Jgr.y 
Bitreau  of  Animal  Industry  Circ.  17,  pp.  S). — This  givt-K  statistics  relative  to  the  ex- 
ports of  animals  and  animal  products  from  the  United  States  to  all  other  countries 
and  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  fiscal  years  1889-'9<3. 

8]moptical  index  of  the  reports  of  the  statistician,  1863  to  1895,  (i.  F.  TiioMi* 
«>xand  (;.  \V.  Hill  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Dirision  of  Pahlications  Bui.  ?,  pp.  2oS). 

An  ideal  department  of  agriculture  and  industries,  K.  Tissrhanp  (V.  S.  Dept. 
Atjr.  Yearbook  1S96,  pp.  /i4f-6,54). — This  is  reprinted  from  the  Kcport  of  the  K'ectMM 
Comniittee  (House  of  Commons)  on  the  Kstablishnieut  of  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture nud  Industries  for  Ireland,  London,  1897. 

The  author  discusses  the  necessity  for  a  department  of  agriculture,  fundamental 
principles  of  a  department  of  agriculture,  methods  of  control  in  France,  cncoura;;};- 
inciitot'  private  agricultural  schools,  cooperative  agricultural  experiments,  securing 
M'ientitic  assistants,  the  scope  of  a  department  of  agriculture,  functions  of  an  Irish 
(h'partment  of  agriculture,  diviHions  of  ministry  of  agriculture,  qualifications  of  a 
luiiiister  and  of  heads  of  diverse  consultative  bodies,  and  permanent  technical 
conuuittees. 

Bzperlment  stations,  fields,  and  laboratories  of  the  southwestern  section  of 
Rnsaia and  a  plan  of  unification  of  their  work,  Yanoushk.vski  (Zimledyelie,  ISfr,^ 
^'o.  13). 

Asriculture  in  the  Transcaspian  region,  A.  Roi>zkvitc:ii  (Selsk.  Khoz.  i  Lifenor., 
16D(i,  No.  1). 

Agricultore  in  Buenos  Ayres  {Miit,  Deui.  Landw.  Gvsell.,  12  (1<S9?),  Xo.  eo,  Suppl. 
pp.  113-120). — The  climate,  soil,  vegetation,  and  commerce  of  the  province  are  <lls- 
fnssed.    Crop  statistics  are  given. 

Agricultural  calendar  for  TiaLandiLandthniks-kalender  for  Finland.  Prepared 
^9  Landtbruka  styrelsen,  ITelaingfors,  1897 y  pp.  114).— Gives  ti  complete  directory  of  the 
officers  of  agricultural  educational  and  investigational  institutions  and  agricultural 
and  horticultural  societies;  regulations  forthe  periodical  Finnish  butter  exhibiti(Mis, 
aud  the  various  societies  and  associations  for  the  advancement  of  Finnish  agri- 
cultaro.— F.  w.  woll. 
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Iowa  College  and  Station. — Jamet)  W.  Wilson  liaa  resigned  Lis  position  as 
assistant  in  animal  hasbandry  in  the  college  and  station  to  become  x>ri v ate  secret arj 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agricnlture;  and  John  A.  Craig,  formerly  of  the  Wisconsin 
Station,  has  been  elected  to  till  the  vacancy. 

Missorui  College  and  Station. — This  college  and  station  sustained  a  severs 
loss  in  the  destruction  by  fire  on  November  8,  1897,  of  the  residence  occupieil  by 
H.  J.  Waters,  dean  of  the  college  and  director  of  the  station.  All  the  experimeDtal 
records  were  saved.    The  insurance  of  $5,000  practically  covers  the  loss. 

New  Yokk  Cornell  Station. — Q.  N.  Laumau  has  been  appointed  assistaDt 
horticulturist  of  the  station. 

Vermont  Colle(;e  and  Station.— Hon.  Crosby  Miller,  for  20  years  trasteeofthe 
State  Agricultural  College  and  for  11  years  member  of  the  board  of  control  of  the 
station,  died  at  Ponifret,  Vermont,  on  November  22,  1897. 

American  Forestry  Association. — The  first  copy  of  the  new  organ  of  the 
Association,  The  Forester,  formerly  publ  ished  by  John  Gifford,  has  been  received. 
The  Association  has  terminated  its  arrangement  with  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry 
AHSociatiou  by  which  the  monthly  publication  of  the  latter,  Forest  Leaven,  was 
reeogni/ed  as  the  organ  of  the  Association.  The  new  journal  '*will  contain  not 
only  popular  articles  and  news  of  the  forestry  movement,  and  the  like,  but  also 
technical  articles  of  use  to  owners  of  woodlands,  parks,  grounds,  and  consumers  of 
wood  material.''  The  number  contains  in  addition  to  editorial  and  news  items  kn 
account  of  the  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  December  8,  1897.  This  includes  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Astiocia- 
tion ;  the  report  of  the  executive  committee  on  Federal  legislation,  administratire 
action,  forestry  in  Pennsylvania^  tariff  legislation,  association  meetings,  pnbliea- 
tions,  increase  of  membership,  etc.;  and  the  resolutions  adopted.  The  officers  for 
the  ensning  year  arc:  Francis  H.  Appletou,  Boston,  Mass.,  president;  Sir  H.  G.  Joly 
de  Lotbiniere,  Quebec,  Canada,  first  vice-president;  George  C.  McLanaban,  vioe- 
Xtresklent  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  Frederick  H.  Newell,  Washington,  D.  C, 
corresponding  secntary;  George  P.  Whittlesey,  Washington,  D.  C,  recording  aec- 
retaVy  and  treasurer;  and  B.  E.  Fornow,  F.  V.  Coville,  Edward  A.  Bowers,  D.  M. 
Kiordan,  Gifiord  Pinchot,  an<i  Charles  C.  Binney,  executive  committee. 

A  Standing  Com.mission  fdr  Agricultural  Experimentation  in  Hi:xoary.— 
The  Hungarian  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  created  a  permanent  commitssion  for 
agricultural  oxperimentatiuu,  in  which  the  different  branches  of  agriculture  are 
represented  by  practical  men.  This  commission  will  outline  a  plan  for  the  general 
work  in  the  interest  of  agriculture,  exercise  a  control  over  the  same,  and  pass  upon 
the  subjects  for  special  investigation. 

Personal  Mention. — J.  B.  Carruthers  has  been  commissioned  by  the  Planters* 
Association  to  study  plant  diseases  in  Ceylon. 

.1.  C».  Luchnian,  assistant  to  the  lute  Baron  von  Mueller,  has  been  appointed  his 
successor  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  National  Herbarium  at  Melbourne,  Australia. 

Prof.  A.  Stutzcr,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Ik)nn,  hsis  l»eeD 
elo(  ted  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  and  agricultural  bacteriology  at  the  Uiu- 
versity  of  Breslau.     He  will  bo  acciunpanied  by  his  present  assistant.  Dr.  HartleU. 

Dr.  Karl  Miiller,  director  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at'Hildesbeim, 
died  October  21,  ISJIT,  at  the  age  of  50  years. 
600 
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In  the  preparation  of  its  annual  report  on  the  work  and  exi^enditures 
of  the  agricnltnral  experiment  stations  this  Office  has  recently  made  a 
review  of  the  station  publications  received  during  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1897.  Excluding  annual  reports  which  are  wholly 
administrative  documents  containing  neither  accounts  of  station  work 
nor  practical  information  based  thereon,  335  publications  from  the  sta- 
tions in  the  United  States  came  to  this  Office  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  Of  these,  98  were  compiled  bulletins  of  information  and  47 
recorded  meteorological  observations  or  fertilizer  analyses.  If  we  add 
the  bulletins  in  which  small  experiments  are  made  a  sort  of  peg  on 
which  to  hang  a  large  amount  of  compiled  data,  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  only  about  one-half  of  our  station  publications  contain  accounts 
of  investigations  regularly  conducted  by  the  stations  with  a  view  to 
extending  the  boundaries  of  our  knowledge  regarding  the  science  and 
practice  of  agriculture.  These  statistics  deserve  serious  attention 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  they  represent  a  tendency 
in  the  experiment  station  enterprise  in  this  country  which  unchecked 
will  lead  to  very  bad  results.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  experiment 
stations  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  ten  years  ago  made  it 
almost  necessary  that  a  large  amount  of  compiled  information  should 
be  published  in  many  States  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  original  work  of  the  stations  as  soon 
as  this  had  reached  a  state  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  its  publi- 
cation for  general  distribution  to  farmers.  It  was  supposed  that  by 
the  time  the  new  stations  were  really  ready  to  publish  their  own  work 
the  necessity  for  compilations  would  have  very  largely  passed  away. 
Bat  on  the  contrary  the  success  of  the  stations  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  practical  information,  and  the  stations  have  increasingly 
yielded  to  the  temptations  to  enlarge  their  popularity  by  sending  out 
numerous  bulletins  of  information  even  though  these  might  be  pre- 
pared at  the  exi)ense  of  original  investigations.  So  strong  has  been 
the  influence  in  this  direction  that  of  late  it  has  been  seriously  argued 
by  some  leading  station  workers  that  after  all  it  should  be  the  chief 
business  of  the  stations  to  give  the  farmers  such  information  as  they 
need  to  aid  them  in  improving  their  practice  or  defending  themselves 
against  ills  common  to  their  art. 
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A  more  subtle  and,  as  we  think,  a  more  pernicious  result  of  this  ten- 
dency  has  been  its  effect  on  the  investigations  attempted  by  the  stations. 
Many  superficial  experiments  have  been  undertaken  by  the  stations  in 
response  to  the  demand  of  farmers  for  results  of  immediate  practical 
application.  It  is  easy  thus  to  give  the  impression  that  a  large  amonut 
of  work  is  being  done  at  the  station  when  really  most  of  it  may  be  of 
comparatively  little  value.  Oftentimes  experiments  are  tried  in  one 
line  for  a  year  or  two  and  then  something  else  is  substituted  as  tbe 
popular  demand  shifts  from  time  to  time.  As  long  as  station  workers 
dwell  chiefly  on  the  immediate  practical  needs  of  the  farmers  and  hsten 
only  to  their  cries  for  help  in  this  or  that  direction  it  is  almost  inevitable 
that  their  investigations  will  very  largely  follow  so  called  practical  lines 
and  their  methods  of  work  keep  dangerously  close  to  those  of  the 
farmer.  The  strength  of  the  movement  for  the  practical  education  of 
the  farmer,  which  during  the  past  decade  has  been  gathering  head  in 
the  United  States  with  wonderful  rapidity,  makes  it  all  the  more  neces- 
sary that  the  experiment  stations  should  carefully  look  into  the  future 
and  should  inquire  with  more  diligence  every  year  as  to  the  proper 
limitations  of  their  work.  Clearly  the  trend  of  civilization  is  iu  the 
direction  of  specialized  agencies  for  the  performances  of  particular 
functions.  It  will  be  strange  indeed  if  the  agencies  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  advancing  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  science  of  agriculture  as  related  to  its  practice  can  successfully 
follow  any  different  path  from  that  pursued  by  other  similar  institutions. 
How  would  the  medical  profession  or  even  tbe  general  pu'blic  regard 
the  proposition  that  the  specialists  who,  in  their  laboratories  and 
hospitals  are  bearing  almost  the  entire  burden  of  establishing  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  on  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is  now  making 
some  real  advance,  should  give  up  their  researches  for  even  half  their 
time  and  devote  themselves  to  writing  popular  treatises  on  the  causes 
and  remedies  for  prevalent  diseases?  They  might  thus  perhaps  save 
some  valuable  lives  which  will  be  lost  because  of  ignorance  of  the 
present  teachings  of  medical  science,  but  who  can  not  see  that  it  is  far 
better  to  keep  these  specialists  at  their  work  of  investigation  and  try 
in  other  ways  to  widely  disseminate  tbe  results  of  their  researches. 

It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  stations  may  profitably  do 
a  large  amount  of  "demonstration''  work,  as  distinguished  from  origi- 
nal investigation.  If,  however,  such  work  once  engages  the  attention 
of  a  station  to  any  considerable  extent,  there  is  almost  invariably  a  ten- 
dency to  allow  it  to  improperly  encroach  on  the  time  and  energy  of 
station  workers.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  make  a  fair  show  in  field, 
stable,  or  laboratory  by  doing  over  again  what  somebody  else  has 
taught  us  how  to  do  well  than  to  study,  and  plan,  and  toil  to  gain  new 
truth.  Demonstration  of  old  truths  belongs  to  the  college  and  other 
educational  agencies.  It  should  never  be  more  than  an  incident  in  tbe 
work  of  an  experiment  station.  When  our  people  are  re»idy  to  sup- 
ply the  funds  to  maintain  "demonstration  fields,"  as  is  done  in  Eraoce 
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in  numerous  localities,  tbey  may  easily  become  valuable  adjuncts  to 
tlie  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.  But  wben  an 
experiment  station  descends  from  its  high  estate  as  an  institution  of 
original  researcb  to  win  favor  by  illustrating,  on  however  large  a  scale, 
well-known  facts  and  principles  it  sells  its  birthright  for  a  very  small 
consideration.  It  should  ever  be  the  chief  business  of  the  stations  to 
give  to  American  agriculture  the  new  ideas  which  will  give  preemi- 
nence in  the  world's  competition.  I^either  station  officers  nor  farmers 
should  be  content  to  have  the  staticyis  largely  engrossed  in  doing 
anything  less  important  than  this. 

The  idea  that  the  station  workers  may  wisely  pattern  after  success- 
fill  formers  in  organizing  and  conducting  investigations  is  an  espe- 
cially mischievons  one.  It  may  be,  as  some  have  asserted,  that  in 
many  important  lines  of  farm  work  agricultural  science  is  not  at 
present  able  to  suggest  any  way  to  improve  the  best  present  practice. 
Bat  unless  we  believe  that  science  has  no  hope  of  aiding  the  farmer, 
however  thorough  or  far-reaching  its  researches  may  be,  let  us  not 
disparage  any  honest  effort  to  make  scientific  investigations  in  behalf 
of  agriculture  as  thorough  and  rigid  as  is  possible.  As  long  as  there 
is  any  expectation  that  further  efforts  properly  directed  may  enable 
science  to  solve  the  hitherto  inscrutable  problems  of  agriculture  let  us 
devote  ourselves  heart  and  soul  to  the  organization  and  prosecution  of 
the  most  thorough  investigations.  If  in  any  case  the  scientific  struc- 
ture thus  far  erected  consist  of  facts  of  doubtful  value  or  principles 
of  uncertain  origin,  let  us  tear  the  whole  thing  down  and  begin  over 
again  with  a  greater  devotion  to  truth.  Fortunately  the  most  severe 
criticism  of  agricultural  science  will  reveal  many  facts  and  principles 
which  can  not  be  overthrown  and  which  the  best  farmers  would  never 
have  discovered  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  farm.  We  need  only  to 
call  to  mind  the  wonderful  advances  in  dairying  under  the  stimulus  of 
chemical  and  bacteriological  investigations  or  the  hopeful  aspect  of  the 
researches  on  the  utilization  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  to  show  that  all 
the  signs  of  the  times  point  to  the  highest  practical  achievements  as 
the  outcome  of  scientific  work  in  behalf  of  agriculture  if  we  will  only 
devote  ourselves  earnestly  and  wisely  to  such  efforts. 

It  may  be  that  we  need,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard  more  scrupu- 
lously the  necessary  limits  of  scientific  effort  in  behalf  of  agriculture. 
Certainly  the  comparatively  meager  results  which  have  come  ^om  a 
vast  number  of  field  experiments  of  certain  classes  with  crops  and 
fertilizers  should  lead  to  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  methods 
of  such  work.  The  continued  large  use  of  funds  in  this  direction  can 
hardly  be  justified  unless  it  is  possible  to  improve  the  methods  of 
our  investigations  so  as  to  give  us  greater  confidence  in  the  results. 
If  it  is  clear  to  the  experienced  and  scientific  investigator  of  agricul- 
tural problems  that  the  methods  in  common  use  in  any  line  are  based 
on  false  principles  or  that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  any  definite  con- 
elusions  by  the  best  planned  investigations  in  that  line,  it  is  his  duty 
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to  advise  the  experiment  stations  to  withdraw  from  that  branch  ot 
work.  It  is  not  right  to  lead  the  farmer  to  believe  that  science 
may  aid  him  in  any  given  direction  when  scientific  men  ai*e  them- 
selves convinced  that  sach  a  thing  is  impracticable.  We  need  to  hare 
clearer  distinctions  drawn  between  science  and  pseudoscience  as  related 
to  agricalture.  Bnt  within  the  field  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  science 
may  reasonably  work  to  aid  the  farmer — and  this  is  a  large  and  rapidly 
expanding  area— let  there  be  strict  devotion  to  the  truths  and  princi- 
ples which  science  teaches  and  let  ns  be  done  with  the  nonsense  about 
imitating  the  practical  man — who  during  countless  past  generations 
has  not  succeeded  in  advancing  knowledge  even  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  traditional  snail's  pace.  By  adherence  to  his  faith  in  the  mission 
of  science  to  agriculture  the  experiment  sti^tion  worker  will  most  surely 
win  the  respect  of  the  farmer  and  advance  the  highest  interests  of 
agricultural  practice. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  friends  of  the  experiment 
stations  in  this  country  to  declare  themselves  boldly  in  regard  to  the 
proper  limitations  of  their  work.  The  stations  have  a  great  fund 
intended  for  original  research  in  behalf  of  agriculture.  There  is  more 
need  than  ever  before  of  scientific  effort  for  the  benefit  of  our  agrieol- 
ture  and  more  promise  than  ever  before  of  successful  results  from 
scientific  investigations.  The  popularity  of  the  stations  has  led  to  the 
practical  diversion  of  much  of  their  funds  in  the  direction  of  pseudo- 
scientific  efibrt  and  the  dissemination  of  general  information.  It  is 
time  to  (iall  a  halt.  Make  the  stations  what  they  were  intended  to  be, 
institutions  for  original  research.  Man  them  with  the  best  experts  and 
hold  these  men  to  their  legitimate  work.  Keep  the  fountains  of  new 
truth  pure  and  bubbling,  enlarge  their  capacity,  guard  them  against 
defilement.  In  this  way  alone  will  the  future  of  our  agriculture  be 
made  secure. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  IN  THE 
SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  AND  FINLAND. 

F.  W.  WOLL, 

A89i8iant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

More  than  two-thirds  of  tbe  territory  occapied  by  the  Scandiuavian 
coantriea  and  Finland  lies  north  of  the  sixtieth  parallel,  the  latitude  of 
Cape  Farewell,  the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland,  and  of  Cape  Chid- 
ley,  the  northernmost  point  of  East  Labrador.  Thanks  to  the  benefi- 
eent  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  climate  of  the  European  coun- 
tries mentioned,  conditions  of  life  and  industries  are  there  of  a  wholly 
different  character  than  what  are  found  in  the  parts  of  America  lying 
near  or  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  As  a  result,  the  Scandinavians  rank 
among  the  foremost  of  civilized  nations  as  regards  both  intellectual  and 
material  achievements.  They  have  been  able  to  vigorously  attack  the 
problems  presenting  themselves  for  solution  and  have  ofTered  valuable 
contributions  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  These  countries  early  saw 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  technical  instruction  and  investigation 
io  agriculture  and  allied  branches.  Their  system  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation is  highly  developed  and,  in  some  of  its  phases,  is  not  surpassed 
in  other  countries.  A  general  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  agricultural 
instruction  in  Scandinavia,  and  into  the  results  of  the  research  work 
done  there  in  the  line  of  agriculture,  can  not  therefore  fail  to  be  of 
interest  and  may  prove  valuable  to  the  student  of  agriculture. 

In  the  summer  of  1896  the  writer  visited  a  number  of  the  Scandinavian 
and  Finnish  agricultural  institutions  of  education  and  investigation, 
as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  had  good  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  institu- 
tions, their  working  methods,  and  the  men  in  charge.  All  the  higher 
agricultural  colleges  of  the  countries  mentioned  were  visited,  and  6  agri- 
cnltnral  elementary  schools,  8  chemical  control  experiment  stations, 
and  6  seed  control  stations.  In  other  cases  much  information  was 
gained  by  correspondence. 

In  this  report  the  effort  will  be  to  give  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  system  of  agricultural  instruction  and  investigation  in  the  Scandi- 
navian countries  and  Finland,  and  to  bring  forward  its  characteristic 
features.    In  order  to  convey  some  definite  idea  of  the  general  coudi- 
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tions  of  the  countries,  their  areas,  population,  the  importance  of  agri- 
culture in  them,  etc.,  it  may  be  well,  at  the  outset,  to  give  a  few  statis- 
tical data  in  this  line.  The  figures  given  below  and  elsewhere  in  this 
report  are  from  official  sources  and  are  the  latest  available  in  all  cases: 

Area  and  population  of  Scandinavian  oountriet. 


Coantrj'. 

Area. 

Popnla. 
iropiuauoiia         sQnare 
'     mile. 

Ronl 

N  onray 

124,445 

172,876 

15,2^ 

144,255 

2,000,917(1890) 
4,873,183(1894) 
2.185,885(1890) 
2,431,953(1892) 

16.1 

2&2 

142L9 

16i9 

PcrcMt 

Sweden 

9 

Denmark 

m 

Finland 

to 

Sweden,  the  largest  of  the  four  countries,  is  about  the  size  of  the 
State  of  California,  or  about  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of  Minnesota; 
and  Denmark,  the  smallest  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  is  a  little 
larger  than  Maryland,  or  about  half  the  size  of  South  Oarolina.  Keep- 
ing these  relations  in  mind,  the  following  table,  showing  the  number 
of  institutions  of  agricultural  instruction  and  research  in  Scandinavia, 
will  prove  of  interest: 

Number  of  instituiiona  for  agricultural  instruction  and  research. 


Norway. 

Sweden. 
2 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

Agricnltural  colleges ■•■•..•. 

1 

1 

I 

Agricultural  intermediate  sohools 

2 

18 
10 
8 
2 

S8 
16 

17 
3 

3 
1 

14 

Dairy  schools ' 

17 

Horticultural  nchools 

4 

forestry  schools ..• 

2 

Farrlerv  aohoola 

1 

3 

Total 

84 

67 

25 

41 

Institutions  for  investigation  or  control: 

(/hemical  control  stations .            ........................ 

1 
3 
3 

1 

7 

1 

1 

Milk  control  stations 

Seed  control  stations 

19 
3 

1 

1 

1 

fixperiment  stations 

2 

Total 

8 

29 

3 

f 

The  four  countries  have,  on  an  average,  an  agricultural  school  for 
about  every  58,000  of  the  rural  iK)pulation,  and  a  control  or  experiment 
station  for  every  220,000  of  the  rural  i)opulation.  In  order  to  reach  a 
similar  ratio  in  the  United  States  there  would  have  to  be  about  870 
agricultural  schools  and  230  experiment  stations ;  or,  if  the  difference  in 
the  density  of  population  (Scandinavian  countries  having  25.2  persons 
to  the  square  mile  and  the  United  States  21.3)  precludes  comparison  on 
this  point,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  117  x>^sons  to  the  square 
mile  and  59.1  per  cent  rural  population,  should  have  54  agricultural 
schools  and  14  experiment  stations. 
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The  character  of  the  land  area  of  the  four  countries  is  indicated  by 
the  data  presented  in  the  following  table  : 

Productive  area,  fareet  area,  etc. 


Coantry. 


Prodnc- 
tivei 


Forest 


Under 
oultiva- 

tiOD. 


Norviy... 
Sweden... 
Deomsrk  . 
FittUnd... 


Per  cent. 
28.9 
58.7 
»0.7 
65.4 


Percent. 

24.0 

44.4 

4.7 

57.4 


Per  cent. 

a2.8 

8.2 

44.5 

3.0 


aPastnres  and  meadows,  2.1  per  cent. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  farm  land  is  owned  by  small  holders  in  all 
four  countries,  as  will  be  readily  observed  from  the  following  statement, 
which  also  inclades  other  information  illustrating  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions of  the  Scandinavian  countries: 


Agricultural  statistics. 

ontry. 

Nnmber 
of  farms. 

Farms 
under  20 
hectares 
(50  acres). 

Per  100  inhabitants. 

Co 

Acreage 

of  cereal 

crops. 

Number 

of  milch 

cows. 

Agricol- 
taral  cap- 
ital, 1888. 

VorwsT 

146, 866  '          03. 8  I              25 

35 
34 
46 
39 

$315 
310 

Sweden 

829,503 
233,037 
114,709 

86.0 

87.4 

0  77.8 

80 
150 
66 

TVnmark  . 

685 

^n^tnd 

175 

a  Under  25  hectares. 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  system  of  agricultural  education  in  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Finland  is  arranged  along  two  distinct  lines,  viz,  elementary  and 
higher  instruction.  The  schools  x>roviding  elementary  instruction  in 
agriculture  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  are  sup- 
ported largely,  though  seldom  wholly,  by  State  aid,  the  districts  in 
which  the  schools  are  located  (amtj  Ian,  stift)  x>B>ying  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  expense.  In  Norway  the  State  generally  contributes 
three-fourths  of  the  expenses  to  the  support  of  the  elementary  schools, 
while  in  the  neighboring  countries  a  definite  sum  of  money,  ranging 
from  1,000  to  10,000  crowns  (1  crown=26.8  cents)  or  more,  is  appro- 
priated annually  for  their  support.  The  institutions  offering  higher 
instruction  in  agricultural  branches  are  supported  wholly  by  the 
respective  States. 

The  elementary  schools  provide  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruc- 
tion (the  Swedish  landtmanna  schools  excepted,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  below),  while  the  higher  agricultural  schools  are  essentially 
theoretical,  previous  experience  in  ordinary  farm  work  being  required 
of  students. 
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Ill  addition  to  these  two  kinds  of  schools,  Finland  has  two  inter- 
mediate schools,  with  courses  of  instruction  corresponding  to  some 
extent  to  the  German  Mittel-ichule,  There  are,  however,  a  uumher  of 
schools  iu  the  Scandinavian  countries,  classed  as  elementary,  whieh 
give  equally  as  advanced  courses  as  these  two  Finnish  middle  schools. 

The  elementary  agricultural  schools  of  the  different  countries  will  be 
considered  first. 

KI.BMKNTAHY   ACtRICCJLTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  organization  and  the  plan  of  instruction  of  these  schools 
do  not  differ  greatly  in  the  four  countries  under  consideration,  the  dif- 
ferences found  being  of  minor  importance,  the  more  prominent  features 
of  the  system  as  seen  in  operation  in  one  country,  e.  g,^  I^orway,  will 
be  given,  with  briefer  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  other  countries, 
pointing  out  any  characteristics  worthy  of  special  notice. 

Elementary  agricultural  schools  in  Norway, — The  instruction  given  in 
the  elementary  agricultural  schools  of  Norway  is  built  upon  common 
school  education,  the  aim  being  "  to  impart  fundamental  knowledge  in 
agricultural  branches  to  future  farmers.''  To  be  admitted  as  a  pupil 
the  candidate  must  be  18  years  of  age,  must  produce  a  doctor's  certifi- 
cate that  he  is  strong,  without  bodily  defects,  and  free  from  contagions 
disease,  and  a  certificate  of  character  from  his  x)astor.  He  must  be 
able  to  write  fairly  correctly  from  dictation,  be  efficient  in  plain  arith- 
metic, and  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  geography  and  the  history  of 
their  country.  At  least  one  year's  practice  in  ordinary  farm  work  is 
required,  and  an  application,  written  by  the  candidate  himself,  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  director  of  the  school.  The  candidates  must  finally  pass  an 
extrance  examination  iu  composition,  arithmetic,  geogniphy,  and  his- 
tory before  being  admitted  as  x)upils.  Preference  is  given  to  applicants 
living  in  the  district  where  the  school  is  located  (which  partly  supports 
the  school)  and  to  eldest  sous  owning  allodial  rights,  who  therefore  may 
be  counted  on  settling  as  farmers  in  the  district. 

The  number  of  students  who  can  be  accommodated  in  one  of  these 
elementary  agricultural  schools  varies  from  12  to  nearly  100,  the  aver- 
age number  being  about  27.  The  total  registration  of  the  schools 
during  1895-'9G  was  over  450.  As  the  number  of  applicants  always 
greatly  exceeds  the  number  that  can  be  accommodated,  only  those  well 
qualified  for  the  work  of  the  school  and  who  intend  to  become  farmers 
in  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  located,  are  as  a  rule  likely  to  be 
admitted. 

The  schools  are  located  in  the  country  on  farms  belonging  to  the 
respective  districts  (counties)  and  ox)erated  at  their  expense.  In  a  few 
cases  the  director  or  principal  has  no  salary  except  the  proceeds  from 
the  farm  sales,  and  iu  such  cases  he  is  allowed  to  sell  only  animal 
products — no  grain,  hay,  or  straw.  The  farms  vary  in  size  from  100  to 
200  acres  or  more.  They  are  generally  well  equipped  with  buildings, 
farm  machinery,  library,  instructional  apparatus,  improved  stock,  etc 
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The  director  mast  be  a  practical  farmer.  He  usually  holds  a  diploma 
from  the  agricultural  college  at  Aas,  and  often  he  has  continued  his 
studies  abroad,  along  special  lines,  after  graduation.  It«is  required  of 
him  to  conduct  the  farm  so  that  it  forms  a  good  object  lesson  and  a 
model,  both  for  the  pupils  themselves  and  for  the  farmers  of  the  sur- 
roanding  district 

The  number  of  teachers  at  the  schools,  in  adtlition  to  the  director, 
varies  somewhat  according  to  the  development  and  conditions  of  agri- 
cnltare  in  the  various  districts.  There  is  generally  a  ^^  second  teacher,'' 
who  is  the  assistant  of  the  director,  and  teachers  in  horticulture,  for- 
estry, and  dairying.  The  latter  are  experts  in  their  particular  lines, 
and  te^h  only  these  branches,  while  the  general  fuudamental  branches 
are  taught  by  the  director  and  the  "  second  tea<!her.'' 

The  course  of  instruction  offered  in  these  schools  is  partly  theoret- 
ical, partly  practical,  and  lasts  one  and  a  half  or  two  years.  The  the- 
oretical branches  are  taught  during  the  winter  months,  viz,  from 
October  to  April ;  the  practical  work  then  commences  and  runs  through 
the  summer  until  after  the  harvest.  There  is  generally  a  vacation  of 
three  weeks  or  a  month  after  haying  and  two  weeks'  vacation  at  Christ- 
mas. The  theoretical  instruction  occupies  three  hours  a  day  and  covers 
the  following  preparatory  studies:  Composition,  practical  arithmetic, 
plain  geometry,  chemistry,  and  physics.  The  basal  studies  taught  are 
agriculture  (including  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  and  physiology), 
animal  husbandry  (including  dairying),  forestry,  horticulture,  book- 
keeping, and  farm  accounts.  Practical  exercises  are  given  in  survey- 
ing, map  drawing,  farm  machinery  and  farm  buildings,  drainage,  for- 
estry, horticulture,  blacksmithing  and  carpentry,  and  geological  and 
hotanical  excursions.  Practical  work  in  the  field  or  barn  occupies  the 
foil  time  of  the  students  during  the  summer,  when  they  take  part  in 
the  regular  farm  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  or  the  sec- 
ond teacher.  The  work  in  blacksmithing  and  carpentry  comes  through- 
out the  year  by  rotation,  one  or  two  students  at  a  time  having  exercises 
in  these  branches  each  day  or  afternoon.  The  class-room  instruction 
oonsistslargely  of  recitations  from  text  books,  and  written  compositions 
on  the  subjects  treated  are  frequently  required. 

The  students  as  a  rule  pay  a  small  fee  for  tuition,  room,  and  board, 
ranging  from  100  to  300  crowns  ($26.80  to  $80.40)  a  year.  This  fee 
covers  all  expenses  except  for  books  and  stationery.  The  different 
counties  provide  a  number  of  full  or  half  scholarships  ("free  seats")  for 
poor,  worthy  scholars,  or  give  stipends  to  such  scholars  amounting  to 
the  tuition  fee  or  more.  The  number  of  "free  seats"  varies  in  the 
different  schools.  Often  3  or  4  in  a  class  of  20  have  free  tuition,  some- 
tunes  10  or  12.  As  a  general  rule,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
students  from  the  district  supporting  the  school  in  part  and  outsiders. 
The  former  pay  only  for  board  and  lodging  (about  $26.80  a  year),  while 
others,  special  or  private  students,  pay  a  tuition  fee  in  addition.  The 
students  do  not  receive  any  pecuniary  comi)ensation  for  their  work  on 
the  farm  during  the  summer  or  at  other  times. 
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At  the  completion  of  the  foil  coarse,  the  students  are  sabjected  to 
written  and  verbal  examinations — ^the  former  in  agricnltore,  aDimal 
husbandry,  and  practical  arithmetic;  the  latter  in  agriculture  and 
botany,  animal  husbandry,  forestry  and  horticulture,  chemistry  and 
physics,  practical  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  pupil  is  marked  la 
each  study,  and  on  passing  the  examination  and  properly  completmg 
the  course  receives  a  diploma  from  the  school,  giving  in  detail  his 
standing  in  each  study  and  bis  average  standing,  together  with  remarks 
on  his  industry  and  behavior  during  his  school  life.  The  diploma  is 
signed  by  all  the  teachers  and  the  ^< censors"  (special  examiners 
appointed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  school  to  conduct  the  exam- 
inations in  conjunction  with  the  teachers). 

The  following  list  of  elementary  agricultural  schools  in  Korway  is 
complete  up  to  date  (January,  1897).  As  previously  stited,  the  schools 
are  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  local  district  [ami]. 
The  school  at  Bodo  in  the  northern  part  of  !N^orway  forms  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  being  supported  by  the  State  alone,  the  salary  of  the  teach- 
ers and  all  expenses  of  20  pupils,  10  from  Nordland  and  5  each  from 
Finmarken  and  Tromso  amty  being  provided  for  by  State  appropria- 
tion. Other  pupils  of  this  school  have  free  tuition  and  rooms,  hghted 
and  heated,  but  pay  26  crowns  ($7.03)  per  month  for  board. 

Elementary  agricultural  Bch4>oU  of  Noncay. 
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a  Private  tfaeoretioal  school. 

Elementary  agricultural  schools  in  Sweden. — The  lower  agricultawl 
schools  of  Sweden  are  of  two  kinds,  so-called  landtbruksskolor  (agri- 
cultural schools)  and  landtmannasJcolor  (farmer  schools).  The  fonner 
resemble  the  elementary  agricultural  schools  of  Norway  in  giving  both 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction,  while  the  latter  are  purely  theo- 
retical and  correspond  in  some  measare  to  oar  American  short  courM 
in  agriculture. 
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The  objects  of  the  landihruksskolor  are  <<  to  give  practical  experience 
in  the  performance,  planning,  and  supervision  of  farm  work,  and  to 
offer  instmction  in  tbe  fundamental  principles  nnderlyingfarm  practice." 
They  are  therefore  primarily  practical  schools.  The  courses  last  two 
years,  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  November  and  continuing  through- 
OQt  the  year.  The  practical  instruction  consists  in  participation  in  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  in  the  field,  stable,  barn,  and  blacksmith  and  car- 
penter shops.  In  this  work  the  second-year  students  act  as  foremen, 
keeping  journals  of  the  work  done  under  their  direction  and  also  tak- 
ing part  in  the  work  themselves,  as  is  the  usual  practice  with  foremen 
on  Swedish  farms.  The  theoretical  instruction  covers  the  following 
subjects:  Composition,  arithmetic,  drawing,  geometry,  natural  history, 
agriculture,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  forestry,  horticulture,  and 
&rm  bookkeeping.  This  instruction  is  given  during  the  winter  months, 
foor  to  five  hours  daily.  The  average  number  of  hours  of  theoretical 
instruction  during  the  year  was  in  1895,  for  first- year  students,  347 
hours;  for  second-year  students,  679  hours,  the  number  ranging  at  the 
different  schools  between  207  and  466  hours  for  the  first-year  students, 
and  between  486  and  868  hours  for  second-year  students. 

students  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  on  entering  the  schools, 
and  must  have  similar  qualifications  to  those  required  by  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  Norway.  The  average  age  of  students  entering  these 
schools  is,  however,  considerably  higher  than  the  limit  set,  being 
between  22  and  23  years.  On  passing  the  final  examinations  ard 
otherwise  successfully  completing  the  course  the  students  receive 
diplomas  from  the  school. 

The  Swedish  Ixindtbruksskolor  were  established  in  1840.  They  are 
supportedinpartbya  Government  appropriation  of  4,000crowns ($1,072) 
each,  or  where  more  than  one  school  is  held  inside  of  a  county  (Idn)^ 
2,000  crowns  to  each  of  the  others,  on  condition  that  the  agricultural 
society  or  county  board  appropriate  a  similar  amount.  .There  are  at 
present  24  schools  of  this  kind,  20  of  which  receive  4,000  crowns  each 
and  the  remainder  2,000  crowns  annually. 

The  second  class  of  elementary  agricultural  schools,  landtmannasko- 
tor  (farmer  schools)  are  calculated  to  furnish  young  men  with  the  theo- 
retical agricultural  education  required  for  the  proper  management  of 
smaller  farms.  The  courses  last  20  to  24  weeks,  beginning  on  the  last 
week  day  of  October  each  year.  The  requirements  for  admission  are 
somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the  practical  schools,  and  in  addition  at 
least  one  year's  experientje  in  ordinary  farm  work  is  required.  The 
studies  taught  in  these  schools  are  physics  and  meteorology,  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  geology,  agriculture,  veterinary  science,  animal  hus- 
bandry, dairying,  architecture,  geometry  and  surveying,  farm  book- 
keeping, and  drawing.  On  passing  the  final  examinations  the  pupils 
receive  a  diploma  signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  The  total 
number  of  hours  of  instruction  during  the  course  varied  in  1895  from 
13039— No.  7 2 
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595  to  1,001  at  the  different  schools,  or  an  average  of  4  to  7  bonis  a 
day.  The  average  total  namber  of  hours  of  instmction  was  825, 
equivalent  to  6  hours  daily  instruction. 

The  landtmanna  schools  were  established  in  1887.  They  reoeiiv 
3,000  crowns  ($804)  annually  from  the  Government  on  condition  that  a 
similar  amount  be  granted  by  the  county  in  which  the  school  is  located, 
that  the  plan  of  instruction  be  approved  by  the  Government,  and  tbat 
one  pupil  for  each  thousand  crowns  granted  by  the  Government  be  given 
a  full  scholarship,  including  tuition,  board,  and  room  rent  There  are 
at  present  14  of  these  agricultural  schools  in  operation  in  Sweden. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  location  of  the  Swedish  elemen- 
tary agricultural  schools  in  operation  during  1894-'95,  with  the  nam- 
ber of  students  attending  each  school.  The  total  enrollment  of 
students  was  527,  and  the  average  attendance  was  14.4  for  the  land^fnb 
schools  and  13  for  the  landtmanna  schools. 

Elementary  agrioultural  schooU  of  Sweden,  1895, 
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Elementary  agricultural  schools  in  Denmark. — The  nnmber  of  elemfli- 
tary  agricultural  schools  in  Denmark  at  the  present  time  is  17.  Tb^ 
are  supported  in  part  by  small  grants  from  the  State  and  by  the  various 
agricultural  societies,  and  are  all  private  schools  deriving  their  mm 
income  from  tuition  fees.  At  the  larger  and  older  of  these  instit^tiona 
scholarships  are  provided,  as  a  rule  through  private  mnnificenoe,  eait 
bling  poor  and  worthy  pupils  to  frequent  the  schools  as  well  as  those 
in  better  circumstances. 

The  history  of  the  oldest  elementary  agricultural  school  in  Denmark, 
the  Classen  Agricultural  School  at  Kasgaard,  Falster,  is  remarkable 
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from  the  fact  that  it  was  ready  to  receive  papils  nearly  60  years  before 
the  constituency  for  whose  beDefit  the  school  was  established  availed 
themselves  of  its  facilities.    The  school  was  founded  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  Danish  major-general,  J.  F.  Classen  (who  died  in  1792). 
His  will  contained  a  clause  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  semi- 
nary or  agricultural  institute  for  the  benefit  of  "good  subjects'^  of  the 
farming  class,  where  fundamental  agricultural  principles  were  to  be 
taught  during  a  course  of  from  3  to  4  years.    The  scholars  were  to  have 
free  rooms  and  board,  and  also  the  necessary  cloth  {wadmol)  and  mus- 
lin for  wearing  apparel.    They  were  to  be  elected  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  country,  on  recommendation  of  the  county  magistrates. 
The  agricultural  society  was  asked  to  select  a  person  who  should  fit 
himself  for  the  professorship  in  agriculture  at  this  school  through  3 
years'  of  travel  in  foreign  countries.    In  1793,  a  surveyor,  Mr.  Olufsen, 
was  elected  to  the  position;  and  he  traveled  through  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  during  the  following  years.    On  his  return  to  Denmark 
he  at  once  proceeded,  in  conjunction  with  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
sehool  and  the  State  agricultural  society,  to  carefully  plan,  build,  and 
eqaip  the  school  at  Nasgaard,  on  the  island  of  Falster,  located  in  a 
beautiful  region  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  view.    The 
school  was  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  summer  of  1800,  being  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Denmark,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  in  the  world.    (The 
agricultural  school  at  Hofwyl,  Switzerland,  was  founded  in  1806.) 
Only  one  pupil  presented  himself,  however,  and  the  school  could  not  be 
opened.    '^  The  farmers  did  not  believe  that  anything  could  be  gained 
by  going  to  a  school  to  learn  how  to  run  a  farm."    Two  years  later,  no 
farmers'  sons  having  applied  for  admission,  the  school  was  opened  to 
other  than  farmers^  sons.    The  equipment  of  the  school  was  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  farm  of  about  40  acres;  and  ex- 
perimental plats,  a  botanical  garden,  fish  ponds,  orchards,  etc.,  were 
planned  and  laid  out.    But  in  spite  of  all  efforts  no  pupils  could  be 
induced  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered,  and  Professor 
Olu&en  went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  met  with  considerable  success 
as  a  lecturer  on  agricultural  economics  at  the  Classen  Library.    The 
school  building,  with  the  farm,  was  rented  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
later  was  operated  as  an  experimental  farm  for  studying  problems  in 
breeding  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

With  the  development  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the  gradual  awak- 
ening of  the  European  farming  classes  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century,  the  time  finally  came  when  the  school  could  be  opened,  pupils 
presenting  themselves  in  1849  through  the  efforts  of  leading  patriotic 
Danish  gentlemen.  Since  this  time  it  has  been  in  operation  and  lias 
been  regularly  frequented  by  the  limited  number  of  students  which  can 
be  accommodated.  The  course  of  study  laid  out  covers  two  years,  9 
students  being  admitted  each  year,  or  18  in  all.  The  total  number  of 
students  that  have  gone  through  the  school  up  to  date  is  431. 
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The  instruction  during  the  first  year  covers  composition,  arithmetic, 
mathematics, biology  and  botany,  chemistry,  physics,  and  dairyiug;  and 
during  the  second  year,  animal  husbandly  (anatomy,  breeding,  and  feed- 
ing), agriculture,  agricultural  physics,  economic  botany,  farm  machiDeiy, 
dairyiug,  veterinary  science,  farm  bookkeeping,  written  exercises,  draw- 
ing, and  surveying.  There  are  3  regular  teachers  and  1  extra  teacher 
connected  with  the  school.  The  theoretical  instruction  occupies  3  honrs 
daily,  with  practical  exercises  in  field  work  in  the  afternoon. 

There  are  several  other  elementary  agricultural  schools  in  Denmark, 
as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  contains  information  coneemmg 
their  establishment,  courses,  total  and  average  number  of  students,  etc: 

Main  elementary  agricuHural  echools  of  Denmark  {1895). 


Name. 


Location. 


District  (amt). 


Classen NiUgaard .   Lolland  and  Falster  . 

Odense Odense  ...    Fyn 

Lyngby  ...I  Lyngby  ..,  Seeland...* 

Tune Taastrup do 

Ladelaud..!  Bronip...   Jutland , 

Balum.....   Odense  ...'  Fyn 

MalUng....'  Mailing...   Jutland 


I  Tear 
I  estab- 
ilished. 


1849 

1855 
1867 
1871 
1879 

1886 

1889 


Length  of  conrses. 


2  yean'  conrae  with  9 
months  each  year. 

9  months 

6  and  10  months 

6  and  9  months 

Smonths 


6montb8 

6, 9,  and  12  months  . 


Total 
number 
of  stu- 
dents. 


431 

1.030 
2,434 
3,037 
1.663 
a  849 
5265 


Arengt 

nnaber 

ofstu 

dentiiwr 

year. 

U 

as 

117 
74 

m 

IH 

96 


a  Agricultural. 


b  Dairying. 


Other  agricultural  schools  are  in  operation  at  Lumby  (established  io 
1858),  Emdrupborg  (1874),  Faurbogaard  (1875),  Vinding  (1878),  Greis- 
dalen  (1879),  Morso  (1884),  Klank  (1885),  Yding  (1889),  Graneli,  Aamp, 
and  Oddense. 

The  number  of  young  farmers  who  have  received  instruction  in  these 
schools  up  to  the  present  time  doubtless  considerably  exceeds  10,<iOQ. 
This  is  a  remarkable  showing,  considering  that  the  total  population  is 
only  a  little  more  than  two  million  people  (farming  population,  one  and 
one- third  million),  and  that  it  is  less  than  50  years  since  the  first 
school  began  its  work.  The  elementary  agricultural  schools  of  Den- 
mark have  of  late  years  been  frequented  bj^  more  than  500  students 
annaally,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  sons  of  Danish  farmers  and  have 
chosen  farming  as  their  occupation. 

Elementary  agricultural  schools  in  Finland. — As  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction, Finland  has  two  intermediate  agricultural  schools,  Kronoborg 
Agricultural  Institute  and  Harj  us  Agricultural  School.  The  former  was 
established  in  1874.  Two  different  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered, 
one  lasting  2  years  and  the  other  1  year.  A  dairy  course  is  also  given. 
The  Government  grants  scholarships  to  20  pupils.  Other  students  paj 
20  marks  ($4)  a  month  for  lodging  and  board.  During  189^*94  the 
institute  was  attended  by  43  students  in  the  2  years'  course,  11  in  the 
1  year  course,  and  14  in  the  dairy  course,  a  total  of  68  students.  The 
instruction  offered  is  both  theoretical  and  practical.    In  1893-'94  the 
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following  number  of  hours  were  given  up  to  the  various  studies  in  the 
2 years'  course:  First  year — natural  history,  122;  arithmetic,  153;  com- 
position, 259;  total,  534;  second  year — natural  history,  30;  arithmetic, 
86;  composition,  57;  agriculture,  134 ;  animal  husbandry,  50 ;  veterinary 
science,  G5;  farriery,  9;  drawing,  40;  forestry,  30;  surveying,  65;  agri- 
cultural law,  18;  farm  bookkeeping,  76;  total,  660. 

In  addition  the  students  took  part  in  all  practical  work  on  the  farm, 
in  the  field,  bam,  and  stable,  composting  manure,  threshing,  tile-draining, 
grubbing,  gardening,  harvesting  ice,  road  repairing,  forestry  work,  etc., 
equivalent  to  13,560  hours  work  for  one  man. 

The  faculty  is  composed  of  a  director,  a  veterinarian,  and  a  "  third 
teacher,"  besides  registrar,  bookkeeper,  farm  superintendent,  dairy- 
woman,  mechanic,  and  gardener.  The  estate  consists  of  about  5,000 
acres,  1,200  of  which  are  under  cultivation  and  110  acres  in  pastures. 
The  students  are  in  general  graduates  of  the  Finnish  common  schools 
or  high  schools. 

The  second  intermediate  agricultural  school  in  Finland,  at  Harjus, 
was  opened  for  instruction  in  1889.  Like  the  preceding  school  it  has 
2  distinct  departments,  a  semi-elementary  course  in  agriculture  lasting 
2  years,  and  a  theoretical  winter  course  running  through  2  seasons. 
Twenty  scholarships  are  oflered  in  the  former  course  and  additional 
pupils  are  accepted  up  to  the  capacity  of  the  school,  36  being  in  attend- 
ance in  1893-'94.  The  winter  course  was  frequented  by  34  pupils  during 
the  same  year.  This  course  is  limited  to  40  pupils,  all  of  whom  have 
free  instruction,  rooms,  and  board.  Ttie  plan  of  instruction  given  is 
more  along  theoretical  lines  and  is  more  advanced  than  that  followed 
at  the  elementary  agricultural  schools. 

The  daily  program  of  these  schools  is  interesting.  At  Kronoborg  the 
recitations  in  the  2  year  course  are  held  from  6  to  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  evening  during  the  winter  semester  and  during  a  few 
weeks  in  October.  At  Harjus  the  plan  is  as  follows :  5  a.  m.,  risin g  hour ; 
6  to  8,  recitations;  8  to  9,  breakfast;  9  to  2  p.  m.,  practical  farm  or 
dairy  work;  2  to  3,  dinner;  3  to  6,  study  hours;  6  to  8,  recitations; 
8  to  9,  supper;  10,  bed  time.  The  students  working  in  the  cow  or  horse 
stable,  this  work  coming  by  rotation,  rise  at  4  a.  m.  In  summer  all  the 
students  rise  at  4  a.  m.,  begin  work  at  5  a.  ra.,  and  finish  work  at  8 
p.  m.,  having  2  hours  for  meals  and  retiring  at  10  p.  m. 

A  third  school  with  similar  plan  of  instruction  is  held  at  Mustiala 
Agricultural  Institute,  being  a  distinct  department  thereof.  This 
school  will  be  referred  to  later. 

These  schools,  as  most  other  Finnish  agricultural  educational  insti- 
tutions, for  a  number  of  years  past  have  been  entirely  unable  to  accom- 
modate all  the  young  men  who  have  applied  for  admission.  The  number 
of  applicants  for  203  places  in  1893-'94  was  572;  in  single  instances  the 
number  applying  for  admission  was  five  times  the  number  that  could 
be  accommodated.    To  provide  for  this  larger  number  of  students,  6 
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elementary  agricultural  schools  are  now  under  organization,  and  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  5  additional  schools  of 
this  kind.  When  these  latter  have  been  established,  there  will  thus 
be  22  elementary  agricultural  schools  in  operation  in  Finland.  The 
following  table  gives  statistics  of  those  now  in  operation  : 

StatUHcB  of  intermediate  and  elementary  agricnltnral  schools  of  Finland,  1893~'94. 


Locatioxi. 


Mastiala,  lower  department  a. 

Kronoborg , 

Hai^uft , 

Soderkulla 

Tuorla 

Osara 

Otava 

Lev&ifl 

Simananniemi 

Koraholm 

Tarvaala 

Orisberg 

Eoivikko 

Haga 


Total . 


Knmber 
ofstu. 

Tear 
estab- 

Stateappn 

opriation. 

dento. 
84 

lished. 

Regular. 

1893-'M. 

1840 

$18,912  I 

120. 81» 

SI 

1874 

4,682 

9.IW 

70 

1880 

5.305, 

o,m 

25 

1803 

2,816 

2,81« 

18 

1885 

1,853 

1,8» 

17 

1886 

1,853 

2,811 

22 

1850 

1.858 

2.239 

22 

1860 

2,316 

t3ll 

18 

1886 

1.853 

2,608 

15 

1846 

1,858 

«.W 

17 

1867 

1.868 

1.8a 

16 

1885 

1.858 

2,13 

18 

1863 

1,150  1 

tlM 

9 

1888 

1,853. 

1,853 

852 



44.523 

1 

67,228 

a  The  appropriation  given  is  for  Hustiala  Agricaltural  and  Dairy  Institute. 

Seven  of  the  schools  given  in  the  preceding  table  are  held  on  estates 
or  large  farms  belonging  to  the  Grown,  the  rest  on  farms  belonging  to 
private  individuals.  In  either  case  the  regular  annual  appropriation  for 
each  elementary  school  is  9,600  marks  (about  $1,800),  except  in  special 
instances  where  the  amount  is  increased  to  12,000  marks  ($2,300). 
The  total  appropriation  for  agricultural  schools  in  Finland  for  the  year 
1893-'94  approached  350,000  marks,  or  about  $70,000. 

[Coooladed  in  next  number.] 
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Reasons  for  the  variation  in  the  citrate  solubility  of  Thomas 
slag  meal,  P.  Wagnee  (Landw.  Vera.  Stat,  49  {1897)y  No.  5,  pp. 
227-725(?).— Biickiug  and  Linck  have  found  ^  in  Thomas  slags  three  dis- 
tinct minerals,  one  with  hexagonal  crystals  resembling  apatite,  another 
with  bluish  monoclinic  crystals  of  the  formula  4Ca3P208+3Ca3Si05, 
and  a  thurd  with  yellowish  rhombic  crystals  with  the  approximate 
formula  CaiPjOe.  These  contain  36.8,  31.2,  and  38.8  per  cent  of  P2O5, 
te^pectiTely.  The  author  has  isolated  these  different  minerals  and 
determined  the  citrate  solubility  of  each.  He  finds  that  85.42  per  cent  of 
the  PA  of  the  bluish  crystals  is  soluble,  88.76  per  cent  of  the  yellow, 
and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  apatite-like  substance.  He  suggests  that 
these  differences  in  solubility  may  partially  explain  the  variations 
noticed  in  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  diffeiient  slags. — J.  p. 

STBSBT. 

Volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  combined  sulphu- 
ric add,  F.  Marboutin  and  M.  M0HN16  {BuL  Soc.  Chim.  Parisj  3.  «er., 
t7{1897)^Ko.22^  pp.  950-955).— T\i\^  method,  which  i^s  adapted  to  the 
aoalysis  of  water,  is  as  follows:  Acidulate  100  cc.  of  the  water  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boil  to  drive  off  carbon  dioxid.  Add,  drop  by 
drop,  30  cc.  of  barium  chlorid,  mainta>iuing  the  temperature  of  the  solu- 
tion meanwhile  near  the  boiling  point,  and  afterwards  keep  in  an  oven 
at  about  40°  until  the  precipitate  has  settled.  Neutralize  with  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  and  add  30  cc.  of  potassium  chromate.  Heat  slightly, 
and  after  cooling  make  the  volume  to  300  cc.  To  100  cc.  of  the  clear 
liquid  add  2  cc.  of  sulphuricacid  (1 :4)  and  5cc.  of  arsenious  acid  solution, 
heat  gently,  and  stir  until  color  disappears.  Neutralize  with  potassium 
carbonate  and  run  in  standard  iodid  solution  until  the  blue  coloration 
appears  on  testing  with  starch.  The  following  equation  is  given,  in 
which  <=mg.  of  iodid  in  1  cc.  of  the  iodid  solution ;  n=cc.  of  iodid  solu- 
tion required  by  each  100  cc.  of  distilled  water;  m'=cc.  of  iodid  solution 
required  by  100  cc.  of  the  water  tested,  and  ir=mg.  of  sulphuric  auhy- 
drid  in  a  liter  of  water  : 

a?=10  (n-nO  3t  -4^80— 

If  the  iodid  solution  is  exactly  fiftieth  normal  (1  cc.=2.54  mg.  of  iodid) 
then 

j?=16  (»-n'). 


1  Ztschr.  Stahl  u.  Eisen  1887,  p.  245. 
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The  reactions  which  occur  are  as  follows: 

K3S04+BaCl2=BaS04+2KCl, 

BaGl2+K2Cr04=BaCr04+2KCl, 

4K2Cr04+2  AS203+7K2S04=3  AS2O5+2  Ot^  (aO,),+^USO,+mtOj 

4I+A&i03+2H20=A8205+4III. 
The  solutions  used  are  as  follows :  Crystallized  barium  chlorid  4.8 
gm.  per  liter,  crystallized  potassium  chromate  3.9  gm.  per  liter,  areeui- 
ous  acid  (dissolved  in  10  gm.  of  potash,  afterwards  slight! jp  acidulating 
with  sulphuric  acid)  4.95  gm.  per  liter. 

The  volumetric  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  (Netc  Jersey  8tas. 
Bpt  1896y  pp.  118-121).— The  results  of  comparisons  of  the  official 
method  and  of  a  modification  of  Kilgore's  volumetric  method*  on  276 
samples  of  complete  fertilizers  are  reported.  The  volumetric  method 
used  is  described  as  follows: 

''Weigh  2  gm.  of  material  into  a  porcelaia  crucible,  evaporate  witb  3  cc.  of  inag- 
Qeainm  nitrate,  ignite  and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  To  au  aliquot  part  of 
this  solution  (0.25  gm.)  add  5  cc.  of  concentrated  nitric  acid,  neutralize  with  ammo- 
nia, and  clear  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Heat  on  the  water  bath  to  60  to  61V 
C,  add  50  cc.  of  freshly  filtered  molybdic  solution  for  each  decigram  of  phospboros 
anhydrid  present,  and  digest  at  the  same  temperature  for  15  to  20  minutes. 

*' Decant  the  clear  liquid  on  a  filter  as  quickly  as  possible  (a  plain  filter  without 
suction).  Wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  twice  with  the  nitric  acid  solntioOi 
once  with  the  potassium  or  ammonium  nitrate  solution,  and  transfer  it  to  the  tilter 
and  wash  with  150  cc.  of  cold  water.  Wash  the  precipitate  with  the  filter  into  th« 
beaker,  add  an  excess  of  the  standard  potassium  hydroxid  solution  and  a  few  drops 
of  the  phenolphthaleiu  solution,  and  titrate  the  excess  of  alkali  by  adding  the 
standard  nitric  acid  solution  until  the  color  disappears.  The  number  of  cubic  centi- 
meters of  alkali  used,  less  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  acid  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  solution,  is  equal  to  the  number  of  milligrams  of  phosphorous  anhy- 
drid present." 

The  reagents  used  were  in  all  cases  the  same  as  those  recommended 
by  Kilgore.  The  total  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  found  by  the 
official  and  the  volumetric  methods  are  tabulated. 

"  The  results  secured  were  extremely  satisfactory,  the  average  results  by  the  voln- 
metric  method  being  10.72  per  cent  against  10.70  per  cent  by  the  ofllcial  method. 
Of  these  results,  150  were  higher  by  the  volumetric,  113  lower,  and  13  identical  witb 
the  official  method ;  tbe  greatest  variation  was  0.16  per  cent,  and  114  samples  varied 
less  than  0.05  per  cent.'' 

A  new  method  of  estimating  fot  in  animal  substances  (prelimir 
nary  notice),  E.  Bogdanow  (Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfliiger],  68  (1897)^  So- 
8-9, pp.  431-433). — Itwas  found  that  wheu  meat  which  had  been  extracted 
with  ether  was  boiled  with  alcohol  considerable  material  was  dissolved^ 
which  on  evaporating  the  alcohol  was  easily  soluble  in  ether.  By 
extraction  with  ether  alone  6.65  per  cent  of  the  total  dry  matter  of  a 
sample  of  meat  was  removed.  When  a  sample  of  the  same  meat  was 
treated  with  ether  until  practically  as  much  fat  as  possible  had  been 
removed  and  then  boiled  with  alcohol,  tbe  alcohol  evaporated  and  tbe 
residue  extracted  with  ether,  a  total  amount  of  fat  equaling  11.486  per 

'U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  B«1.46,  p.  13;  North  Carolina  Sta,Bnl.WO 
(E.S.R.,9,p.416). 
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cent  of  the  dry  matter  of  the  meat  was  obtained.  The  material 
extracted  by  the  alcohol  is  not  insoluble  in  ether,  but  in  the  author's 
opinion  is  intimately  mixed  with  some  matter  not  affected  by  the  ether, 
but  which  the  alcohol  removes. 

The  direct  determiiiation  of  calcium  carbonate,  F.  Sestini 
[Ann.  Agro7i.,  23  {1897)^  No.  7^ pp.  326, 5^7).— Digest  5  gm.  fine  soil  in 
100  cc.  of  0.5  per  cent  acetic  acid  at  the  boiling  point,  in  a  flask  with 
reflux  condenser,  until  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid  is  complete  (about  1 
hour).  Cool,  filter,  and  evaporate  55  cc.  of  the  filtrate  to  5  cc.  Add 
hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.1)  and  evaporate,  repeating  the  operation 
until  the  acetic  acid  is  all  driven  off  and  the  acetates  are  converted  into 
ehlorids.  Dissolve  the  residue  from  the  evaporation  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  add  10  cc.  of  ammoniacal  ammonium  chlorid  and  make  up  to 
55  cc,  with  75  per  cent  alcohol.  Filter  to  remove  calcium  sulphate, 
etc.,  and  precipitate  lime  in  50  cc.  of  the  filtrate  with  neutral  ammonium 
carbonate,  or,  better,  ammoniacal  oxalate. 

Application  of  hydrogen  perozid  to  the  analysis  of  food  stuffs, 
Lebbin  {Pharm.  Ztg.^  17  {1897);  abs.  in  Analyst^  22 (1897)^ Nov., p.  289).— 
The  author  calls  attention  to  the  solvent  power  of  hydrogen  peroxid 
on  starch,  and  reports  some  experiments  on  this.  Attempts  to  estimate 
starch  in  this  way  do  not  appear  to  have  given  satisfactory  results  as 
yet.  The  reagent  has  been  found  useful  in  rendering  material  starch 
fi*ee  for  microscopical  examination,  as  the  appearance  of  the  cellulose 
structure  is  unaltered.  This  has  been  found  serviceable  in  distinguish- 
ing wheat  flour  from  rye  flour  and  also  in  detecting  ergot  in  flour. 

The  author's  method  for  the  estimation  of  crude  fiber  by  means  of 
hydrogen  peroxid  has  been  described  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  857). 

The  determination  of  starch  in  the  sweet  potato,  F.  S.  Shiveb 
(South  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  30^  pp.  11). — Several  well-known  methods  for 
determining  starch  are  described  and  comparative  studies  with  them 
reported.  A  volumetric  method  for  the  determination  of  the  reduced 
copper  with  potassium  permanganate  was  compared  with  the  gravi- 
metric method,  with  results  "as  concordant  as  could  be  expected,  the 
difference  in  the  average  between  the  two  >being  only  0.0005  gm.  of 
copper.''  Comparisons  were  made  on  a  number  of  varieties  of  the 
sweet  potato  of  the  Sachsse  method  (inversion  with  acid),  the  modified 
Reinke  method  (treatment  with  malt  extract  without  pressure),  the 
Maercker  method  (treatment  with  malt  extract  and  heated  under  pres- 
sure with  tartaric  acid),  and  the  Honig  method  (heating  with  glycerin). 
The  results  of  the  comparisons  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 


Comparative  determination  of  starch  in  etveet  potatoes. 


Method. 


Swhiwe 

Reinke  (modiJIed).. 
Maercker  (second) . 


Soathem       Ked      ;  General      White 
Queen.   {Bennnda.     Grant.     Bermuda. 


Per  cent. 
27.36 
25.  29 
25. 14  ' 
24.45 


Per  cent. 
28.00 
20.86  I 
26.  66 
25.98 


Per  cent. 
26.12 
23.93 


Per  cent. 
23.74 
21. 31 


22.34 


Georgia  I    Yellow 
yarns.    '  Jersey. 


/Vr  cent. 
27.32 
25.77 
25.88 
26.  23 


Per  cent, 
25.20 
22.73  , 


Bunch 
3'aniB. 


Per  cent. 
26.42 
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*'In  view  of  all  the  work  done  on  the  determination  of  starch  in  the  sweet  potato, 
the  Reinke  method  and  Maercker's  method  are  to  be  recommended,  and  of  these  the 
first  is  perhaps  the  best.  .  .  . 

''Asboth's  method,  which  consists  in  precipitating  the  starch  with  a  standard 
solution  of  barium  hydrate,  and  then  determining  the  excess  of  barium  hydrate 
with  standard  acid,  was  tried,  but  the  results  were  exceedingly  unsatisfactory,  so 
much  BO  that  I  do  not  consider  the  results  worth*  reporting." 

On  the  chemical  properties  of  diastase  and  the  occurrence  of  araban  in  dias- 
tase preparations,  A.  Wr6blewski  {Bar.  Dent,  Chem,  Geaell.jSO  (1897),  p.SS89;  obi, 
in  Chem,  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No,  93,  Repert.,p.  S8g), 

The  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  natural  -waters,  C.  A.  Sxyler  (Analifit,  St 
(1897).  Deo,,  pp.  312^319), 

The  exact  estimation  of  total  carl^ohydrates  in  acid  hydrolixed  starch  prod- 
ucts, G.  W.  RoLFK  and  W.  A.  Faxon  (Joitr.  Amer.  Chem.  Soo.,  19  (1897),  No.  9, 
pp.  698-705,  figs.  S), — The  authors  give  a  formula  for  correcting  the  specific  gravity 
when  specific  rotatory  power  is  known,  factors,  etc.,  and  various  tests  of  the  aecn- 
racy  of  these. 

A  contribution  to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  vegetable  food  and  feed- 
ing stuffs,  F.  Hoffmann  ( JVchneohr.  Brau.,  14  (1897),  p.  137;  dbs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  SI 
(1897),  No.  85,  Repert.,  p.  233). 

Mechanical  arrangement  of  fat-extraction  apparatus,  G.  J.  Yolckening  (Jour. 
Amer.  ghem.  JSoo.j  19  (1897),  No.  9,  pp.  735-738,  fig.  i).— This  shows  the  arrangement  of 
sets  of  fat-extraction  apparatus,  generation  of  steam  for  heating  the  ether,  etc. 

On  the  determination  of  dry  matter  in  peat,  H.  Tkyller  (Landw.  Vers.  Slat.,  4$ 
(1897),  No.  1-S,  pp.  146-161,  fig.  1). — A  discussion  of  the  method,  with  the  results  of  a 
large  number  of  determinations. 

On  the  speed  of  reduction  of  ferric  alum  by  sugar,  J.  H.  Long  (Jour.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soe.,  19  (1897),  No.  9,  pp.  683-698). 

On  the  determination  of  calcium,  aluminum,  and  iron  in  phosphates,  L.  Lindet 
(Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.  ei  Appl,  2  (1897),  No.  5, p.  £91;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zig.,  21  (1897),  No.  77, 
Repert,,  p.  211). — The  errors  incident  to  the  citrate  metliod  are  pointed  oat  and  it  is 
recommended  to  dissolve  the  phosphate  in  boiling  nitric  acid  and  precipitate  in  very 
dilate  solution  with  ammonium  molybdate.  The  method  then  proceeds  as  usual 
except  that  the  precipitate  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  and  the  filter  aro 
ignited  separately  to  prevent  reduction  and  loss  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  quick  determination  of  phosphorus,  H.  Wdowiszewski  (Stahl  a.  Ei$em,  n 
(1897),  p.  814;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zig.,  21  (1897),  No.  87,  Repert.,  p.  248).^k  method  appli- 
cable to  iron  and  steel  analysis.  Dissolve  2  gm.  in  30  cc.  nitric  acid  (1.2  sp.gr.), 
dilute  to  50 cc,  and  filter.  Evaporate  filtrate  to  original  volnme,  oxidize  with  potas- 
sium permanganate,  add  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  the  manganese  dioxid,  cool, 
and  neutralize  with  ammonia.  Warm  to  60^  C,  add  molybdic  solution,  shake  for 
5  minutes,  and  let  stand  ^  hour.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  10  per  cent  ammo- 
nium nitrate  solution,  and  dissolve  in  ammonia.  Neutralize  with  hydroohlorio  acid, 
add  magnesia  mixtare  and  excess  of  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  ^  hour  in  ice  or  snow, 
shake  5  minutes,  and  filter. 

Determination  of  phosphorio  acid  in  natural  phosphates.  K.  HicKiN  (*JfiM.  Chm. 
Analyt.  et  Appl.,  2  (1897),  p.  285;  aba.  in  Chem.  Zig.,  21  (1897),  No.  77,  Repert.,  p. 
211). — A  form  of  Villier's  method  is  used. 

Estimation  of  alumina  in  phosphates,  H.  Lasne  and  von  Grukbkr  (Ztaehr, 
Angew.  Chem.,  1897, pp.  276-278;  aba.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soe.  [Zronrfoa],  72  (1897),  No.i20, 
II,  p.  518), — Lasne  claims  priority  for  the  use  of  sodium  hydroxid  in  the  separation 
of  aluminum  phosphate  from  iron  and  other  phosphates.  Von  Grueber  replies  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  Lasne's  investigations  when  he  published  his  method. 

Estimation  of  sodium  in  the  presence  of  potassium.  F.  F.  Beilsteix  and  O.  von 
Blakse  (Bui.  Acad.  Imp4r.  Sci.  St.  Peterabourg,  33,  p.  209;  aba.  in  Ztaehr.  Analyt.  Chem., 
30  (1897),  p.  513;  Jour.  Chem.  Soe.  [Lowduw],  7 J  (2897),  No.  430,  II,  p.  5i5».— "Tothe 
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■olntion  of  the  ohlorids  or  nitrates,  a  solntion  of  potasBinm  antimonate  is  added. 
The  saperncttant  liquid  is  decanted  after  24  hours  and  the  precipitate  washed,  first 
with  a  0.7  per  cent  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  and  then  with  50  per  cent  alcohol. 
Aiter  ignition,  it  is  weighed  as  NaSbOs.  For  each  100  cc.  of  the  decanted  liquid 
(which  must  not  oontain  potossiani  carbonate),  0.0233  gm.  must  be  added  to  correct 
for  Bolnbility." 

Deteiminatioii  of  borio  acid  in  meat  prodncta,  C.  Fresenius  and  G.  Fopp 
(a»c*.  ()fenil,  Chem.,  S,p.  188;  ah8.  in  Analyet,  2S  (1897),  Nov.,  p.  $82). 

On  the  titration  of  sulphuric  acid  Bolutions,  F.  Marboutin  and  A.  Ftcovi.  (Bui, 
Soe.  Ckim.  Paris,  S.  8er,,  17  (1897),  No,  18-19,  pp.  880,  881). 

A  new  receiver  for  the  steam  distillation  of  oils,  A.  Junghahk  (Chem.  Zig.,  SI 
(18$7),  No.  68,  p.  669,  fig,  1). — A  covered  beaker  is  tubulated  on  the  side  near  the  top 
for  the  reception  of  the  short  arm  of  a  siphon,  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the 
^  Teoeiver  and  which  is  open  at  the  bend.  As  the  products  of  distillation  accumulate, 
the  oil  on  top  and  the  water  at  bottom,  the  level  of  the  li(|uid  reaches  that  of  the 
hend  in  the  tnbe,  and  any  further  addition  of  liquid  causes  an  equal  amount  of 
water  to  flow  out  through  the  tube.  When  the  distillation  is  completed,  all  the 
water  may  be  siphoned  out  by  closing  tbe  apertare  in  the  siphon  with  the  thumb 
and  filling  the  tnbe  with  water  by  tilting  the  beaker.  When  all  the  water  is  out 
and  the  oil  is  about  to  escape,  the  thumb  is  removed  and  the  siphoning  ceases. — 

4.  T.  AXDERSON. 

A  self-regulating  gaa  generator,  W.  W.  Andrews  (Chem.  Ztg,,  21  (1897),  No.  68, 
pf,  666, 667,  figs,  2), — The  apparatus  consists  of  2  parts,  an  acid  flask  and  a  generator 
proper.  The  first  is  in  the  form  of  a  wash  bottle,  the  longer  tube  reaching  down  a 
little  way  into  the  acid  and  being  connected  at  the  other  end,  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tabe,  with  the  generator,  so  as  to  form  a  siphon.  The  generator  is  a  Fresenius  cal- 
eiam  ehlorid  tower,  the  material  to  be  decomposed  resting  on  a  perforated  floor  just 
above  the  bottom.  A  tube  at  the  top  with  a  stopcock  regulates  the  flow  of  gas. 
To  put  the  apparatus  in  operation,  open  the  cock  and  blow  into  the  acid  flask  to  fill 
the  siphon.  When  the  cock  is  closed  the  pressure  drives  the  acid  back  into  its  flask, 
aod  by  reason  of  its  greater  density  it  settles  to  the  bottom  without  mixing  with 
the  other  acid.  To  facilitate  this  a  mantle  tube  surrounds  the  short  arm  of  the 
siphon  and  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  Openings  at  the  top  of  this  mantle 
allow  fresh  acid  to  enter  it,  so  that  fresh,  unused  acid  is  siphoned  into  the  generator 
each  time.— J.  t.  anderson. 
A  new  form  of  hydrogen  generator,  £.  W.  Magruder  (4iner,  Chem.  Jour.,  19 
\       {2837),  No.  9,  pp.  810-^12). 

t         A  new  support  on  the  Bunsen  burner,  £.  Stbigbr  ( Chem.  Zig.,  21  (1897),  No,  68, 

I      p.  668,  figs.  S). — ^The  ordinary  sheet-iron  cone  is  replaced  by  a  cylinder  which  is 

secarely  fastened  in  place  by  a  screw,  and  on  this  cylinder  the  vessel  to  be  heated 

is  placed.    Either  a  wire  triangle^  a  wire  gauze,  or  an  asbestos  plate  may  be  used 

with  it.— J.  T.  ANDERSON. 

A  new  form  of  burette,  C.  8ander-Phayon-Lez-Trooz  (Chem.  Zig.,  21  (1897), 
No.74,p.7S9,fig.l). 

Laboratory  work,  P.  Boname  (Rap,  An.  Sta.  Agron.  [Mauritius],  1896,  pp.  7-11),^ 
A  brief  summary  of  chemical  work  on  soils,  fertilizers,  sugars,  sirups,  etc.,  during 
1996.    The  valuation  of  fertilizers  is  briefly  discussed. 

The  use  of  aluminum  ware  for  domestlo  purpoeea,  L.  Franck  (Chem.  Zig.,  21 
(1897),  No.  80,  pp.  8X6-818). 

B0TAF7. 

An  important  fimction  of  leaves,  IT.  Suzuki  {Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr. 

[Tokyo]  BuUj  vol.  5,  No.  3^ pp.  241-252). — ^The  author  examined  leaves  of 

quite  a  number  of  species  of  plants  to  determine :  (1)  The  decomposition 

I      of  proteids  and  transportation  of  the  decomposed  products  to  other 
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parts  of  the  plant;  (2)  is  the  gradual  oxidatiou  of  the  amido  acids 
observable!  and  (i)  are  the  amido  compoanda,  such  as  lencin  and  aspar- 
agin,  better  sources  of  nitrogen  for  the  protein  in  fruits  and  roots  than 
nitrates! 

The  experiments  were  conducted  during  September  and  October, 
the  leaves  being  collected  at  C  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  after  having  been 
exposed  to  approximately  12  hours  of  light  or  darkness.  The  total 
nitrogen,  albuminoid  nitrogen,  asparagin  nitrogen,  and  starch  were 
determined. 

The  conclusions  of  the  author  seem  to  indicate  that  reserve  proteids 
in  the  leaves  are  decomposed  into  amido  compounds  during  the  night 
and  they  are  quickly  transported  to  other  parts  of  the  plant.  This 
important  function  of  the  leaves  assists  in  facilitating  the  formation  of 
proteids  in  all  parts  of  the  plant.  The  amido  compounds  are  con- 
sidered better  sources  for  protein  formation  than  the  nitrates,  especially 
in  those  organs  of  the  plant  which  are  poor  in  sugar  and  have  little 
respiratory  energy.  This  function  is  especially  imi)ortant  in  plants  of 
rapid  growth,  as  some  of  the  legumes  or  in  those  developing  large 
storage  organs,  as  potatoes,  turnips,  melons,  etc. 

The  amido  compounds  formed  are  either  asparagin,  which  can  be 
formed  synthetically  from  ammonium  salts  as  well  as  the  nitrates,  or 
they  iire  decomposition  products  of  proteids  formed  in  the  assimilation 
of  nitrates. 

On  the  behavior  of  active  albmnin  as  a  reserve  material  during 
winter  and  spring,  U.  Suzuki  {Imp,  Univ.  Col  Agr.  [  Tokyo]  BuL 
vol.  3j  No. ,?,  pp.  253-258). — The  author  examined  the  buds  and  bark  of 
48  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  found  active  albumin  as  a  reserve 
material  in  25  of  them.  It  was  frequently  found  more  abundant  in  the 
bark  than  in  the  buds.  In  this  resi>ect  it  behaves  like  other  reserve 
materials. 

The  details  of  the  experiments  are  fully  described. 

On  the  physiological  action  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  on 
phanerogams,  K.  Negami  {Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tolcyo]  BuL,  roLS, 
No.  3^  pp.  259-264). — The  effect  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  on  varioos 
phanerogams  was  investigated.  Solutions  containing  1  per  cent  of  nea- 
tral  sodium  sulphate  were  freshly  prepared  and  changed  every  2  days, 
since  it  oxidizes  into  sulphate  very  rapidly.  Whole  plants,  branches, 
leaves,  and  seeds  were  exx>erimented  with  and  the  poisonous  effect  of 
sodium  sulphite  upon  developed  plants  was  established.  It  seemed  to 
have  no  noxious  effect  on  the  germination  of  radish  and  barley  seeds, 
although  the  germination  of  soy  beans  was  retarded  to  some  extent 

The  poisonous  action  of  ammonium  salts  on  plants,  S.  Taki- 
BATASHi  {Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [  Tolcyo]  BuL,  voL  5,  No.  5,  pp.  265-274).-- 
Experiments  were  conducted  to  test  the  effect  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
sulphate,  and  chlorid  on  plant  growth,  comparing  them  with  sodiam 
carbonate  and  sulphate.  A  dozen  or  more  kinds  of  plants  were  grown 
in  culture  solutions  containing  varying  amounts  of  the  chemicals.    The 
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experiments  with  barley,  wheat,  and  onioiis  are  reported  iipou  in  con- 
siderable detail. 

The  method  of  experimentation  was  to  keep  half  the  objects  in  dark- 
ness antil  most  of  the  reserve  material  was  used  ap,  the  other  portion 
being  kept  in  the  light  for  the  same  time  in  a  solution  containing  cane 
sugar.  When  the  reserve  material  was  nearly  exhausted  both  lots  of 
plants  were  placed  in  tlie  solutions  containing  the  ammonium  com- 
pounds and  kept  in  darkness. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  sugar  solutions  checked  the  injurious 
action  of  the  weaker  ammonium  solutions,  b.ut  had  little  if  any  influence 
when  the  stronger  (0.5  per  cent)  solutions  were  used.  This  action  is 
explained  by  the  greater  osmotic  action  of  the  ammonium  solutions. 
When  the  cells  are  already  filled  with  sugar  or  glycerol  the  entrance  of 
the  injurious  element  is  impeded. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that,  "From  all  the  observations  described, 
it  follows  that  ammonium  salts  have  a  noxious  action  upon  phaneroga- 
mous plants  if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  present  in  the 
plant.  The  sugar  may  convert  the  noxious  ammonia  into  asparagin, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  noxious  action  is  not  noticed  in  well-nourished 
plants." 

The  principal  phenomena  of  the  poisdnous  etf'ect  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate were  a  loss  of  tnrgidity  and  softening  of  the  roots,  loss  of  tur- 
gidity  and  appearance  of  brown  spots  on  leaves,  and  change  of  color 
in  the  culture  medium  due  to  discoloration  from  the  dead  cells  of  the 
plant. 

Notes  on  the  grasses  and  forage  plants  of  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado,  L.  H.  Pammel  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.^  Division  of  Agrostology 
Bui.  9,pp.  47,  figs.  12). — The  report  given  includes  general  observations 
of  the  author  on  the  physical  conditions  and  other  important  questions 
relative  to  forage  production  in  the  States  named ;  an  enumeration  of 
the  more  important  grasses  and  forage  plants  occurring  in  the  States, 
with  economic  notes,  and  a  classified  list  of  the  grasses  collected  by  the 
author  during  the  seasons  of  1895  and  1896  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
Colorado. 

Notes  on  the  plants  used  by  the  Bllamath  Indians  of  Oregon, 
F.  V.  CoviLLE  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Division  of  Botany j  Contributions 
from  the  U.  8.  National  Herbarium,  vol.  5,  No.  2^  pp.  87-108).^The 
author  gives  notes  on  the  economic  uses  of  plants  by  the  Klamath 
Indians  of  Oregon,  based  upon  his  observations  while  engaged  in  a 
botanical  survey  of  the  plains  of  southeastern  Oregon  in  the  summer 
of  1896. 

Stadies  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  plants,  J.  N.  Ro.se  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Jgr., 
IMrUion  of  Botany,  Contributions  from  the  U,  S.  National  Herbarium ,  vol.  5,  No.  S, pp. 
i09~144,pU.  Idffigs.  6). — Kotes  are  given  on  a  namber  of  species  of  the  orders  Celas- 
traceie,  Kntacese,  Burseracea*,  and  CucurbitacetPy  and  on  miscellaneous  genera  nnd 
Bpecies;  also  synopses  of  the  species  of  Jleliocarpas,  Wimmeria.  the  American  Bx>ecie8 
HermmaDnia,  and  Drymaria  nodoia  and  its  allies,  and  descriptions  of  miscellaneons 
new  species. 
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f  the  Tdombooe  Hot  Sptineiik  J-  ^-  Habshbergkr  ( 'lar. 
^Apv.  Fh^rm,,  -3  'r*5Cs  AV  ^^-ff-  €2>-€M^.— Amoog  otiier  forms  of  plmot  life  foaod 
giwisg  in  tb«-9«-  hot  wrings  the  aotbor  mentioiis  Leptaikrir  UwnmoM  growing  at  135 
to  IJS^  ¥.,  Pbormidiom  At  Ifi^.  aad  Bcggiatoa  all50  to  165-. 

ArrvMiaDof  theapeciesorFlantaeo  oocuzine  in  the  United  States^  A.1L 
CcinnxGHAX  i  IV»t  imiimmu  Atmd.  8eLj  189%  pp.  19f^2m,pL  7).— Two  new  «peci€8,  i*. 
rsAra*  separated  fnmk  F.  riryieiciB,  and  P.  MieiMa,  separated  from  P.  pata^osica  ^upik- 
miwidtt^  aitt  deerribed. 

Botanj  of  pampas  sraaa  and  ita  allies^  O.  Staff  (Gani.CAroii.,  3.9er.,2${IS97\ 
Km.5r:5.p.So8;  S70,p,S7S}. — ^Notes  are  given  of  GyueriMm  arffeutemm,  G.  Mc^iartiiMf 
and  tlieir  allies. 

Invieatigation  of  important  fcrasats  at  Bergahamra,  C.  E.  Bbbgstsakd  {Bid 
[HeUimftfani],  18  {ISSfT),  Ao.  i,pp.4$-^).— The  yield,  composition,  and  general  Talae 
of  the  following  grasses  are  conaideced:  Dadjflis  glwrneraia^  Fettuca  pratmm$,  JFfss 
eiatiCT,  and  PJUfa»pratea«e. 

CytoloCical  atodiaa  of  fiinei,  A.  K.  Bsrlese  ( J?tr.  Paiol.  Veg,,  6  {18S7),  Xo.  lS,fP^ 
€6-75). — Cjt<^ogical  studies  are  giren  of  Oidium  momilioides  and  O.  erynpkinieB. 

The  enaEymic  ferments  in  plant  phyaioloeyi  F.  A.  Waugh  (Sdemcef  «.  ser^  6 
(1807),  Xe.  156,  pp.  950-952). 

Gkxnceming  the  enxjrm  of  bailey  capable  of  diasolvlng  the  cell  wall^  F. 
BEnnrzER  {.ZUckr.  Pkysioh  Chem.,  £S,pp.  175-208). 

Concerning  the  organa  of  aaafmilation  in  the  Asparaginese,  J.  Reinke  {Jakrh, 
Wi$9.  Bot.  [PrtmgtkHwL],  SI  {1897),  No.  t,pp  306-^72, figs. 26).— k  critical  stody  U  gira 
of  the  aasimilatory  organs  of  Asparagns  and  allied  genera. 

Soil  inoculation  with  legominona  root  tnbercle  bacteria,  W.  Meter  (Zticftr. 
Ofemtl.  Gesumdkeiipfiege,  1897,  Xo.  14,  pp.  256-258). 

Concerning  alinit,  R.  Hartleb  {Boi.  Cenibl.,  72  {1897),  Xo.  7,  pp. 229'231).''ThiM 
is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Botanical  Section  of  the  German  AssoeiUioii 
of  Naturalists  and  Physicians,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of  some  investigatiops 
relative  to  alinit.  The  substance  seems  to  be  pure  cultures  of  Bacillus  eUenba/tkeBm. 
Further  investigations  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  establish  its  value  in  pnclaeiJ 
agriculture. 

Nitrogen  and  forest  vegetation,  £.  Uenby  {V azote  et  la  v^iiaUon  fonsHin. 
Nancy  :  Berger,  Levrauli  ^  Co.,  1897,  pp.  23),   . 

Contribution  to  the  subject  of  the  assimilation  of  free  nitrogen  by  mustard, 
T.  Pfeiffer  and  E.  Franke  {Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  48  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  455^-467).— Thi 
authors  claim  that  mustard  must  be  included  in  the  enumeration  of  those  pisati 
capable  of  assimilating  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

Investigations  concerning  the  origin  and  development  of  sex  in  Tiiticam 
with  special  reference  to  cell  division,  KOrnicke  ( Vcrhandl.  NatwrhisL  Vsr. 
Freuss.  Bheinlandey  53  {1896),pp.  149-185.) 

The  physiological  action  of  amido  sulphonic  acid,  O.  Loew  {Jomr.  CoL  &%, 
Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  9, pt. 2, pp. 273-376;  ahs.inBot.  Cenibl.,  72 {1897),  No. 6, pp. 204, 29$). 

Buds  and  stipules,  J.  Lubbock  {Jour.  Linn.  Soe.  Bot.  [ZoadoR],  33,  No.239,fp- 
203-269,  pis,  4,  figs.  133). — The  conoluding  paper  of  the  author's  studies  of  bods  aad 
stipules.  ' « 

Contractile  roots  and  their  function,  A.  Rimbach  {Beitr.  Wise.  Bot.,  2.  JM.,  I 
(1897),pp.28,pl8.2). 

The  physiology  of  the  nucleus,  F.  6.  Kohl  {Bot.  Cenibl.,  72  {1897),  No.  5,  pp 
168-170). 

The  physiology  of  the  vegetable  nucleus,  B.  Lidporss  {Ada  Beg.  ^oc.  Physiog. 
Lund,  8  {1897),  pp.  26,  ph  1). 

The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  Solanaceas,  F.  Fedde  {Inamg.  Dim,,  Bre^stt, 
1896,  pp.  48;  dbs.  in  Bot.  Cenibl,  72  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  144-147).— The  author  \» 
grouped  the  various  genera  according  to  their  anatomical  structure. 

▲  contribution  on  the  cause  of  w^ater  movement  in  planta^  A.  Mayer  {FontL 
Agr.  Pkys.  [n'o/Zny],  20  {1897),  No.  2,  pp.  213-216).— k  controveiaial  article  dealiitf 
with  the  theories  of  Boehm  and  others. 
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Concemine;  tlie  amount  of  transpiration  in  a  moist  tropical  climate,  G.  Ha- 
BERLANDT  (Jokrh.  WiM.  BoU  [Prm^f^Awm],  SI  (1897),  No,  2,  pp.  27S-288), 

Concemine;  the  transformation  of  fats  during  germination  and  their  chemical 
and  physiological  significance  ( WcknbL  Bran,,  14  (1897),  JVo.  S9,  pp.  488, 489), 

On  the  formation  of  albuminoids  in  plants,  B.  Hansteen  {Ber.  HiHere  Landbr, 
Stole  %  Aas,  1895-'96,  pp.  £14-217). 

The  alkaloid  of  the  black  lupine,  K.  Gerhard  {Arch.  Pharm,,  tS5  (1897),  Xo.  5). 

Concerning  the  alkaloid  of  the  perennial  lupines,  K.  Gerhard  (Arch.  Pharm., 
tS5(1897),No.S). 

On  the  effect  of  alkaloids  on  plants  in  the  light  and  darkness,  G.  Schwartz 
{Inaug.  Din.,  Erlangen,  1897,  pp.  49). 

On  the  influence  of  light  on  growth,  K.  Stambrofp  (Flora,  88  (1897),  pp.  185- 
150;  ab8.  is  Bot.  Cenibl.,  73  (1897),  No.  5,  p.  179).— The  author  found  that  the  vegeta- 
tive hjphae  of  Mucor  and  Saprolegnia  grew  equally  well  in  light  and  darkness, 
while  the  growth  of  the  reproductive  hypha;  of  Mucor  was  checked  in  the  light. 
The  rhizoids  of  Marchantia  grew  better  in  light  than  in  darkness.  The  pollen  tubes 
of  Colutea  arboresceng  and  Robinia  pseudacacia  did  not  grow  in  the  light.  The  pollen 
tobes  did  not  make  equal  growth  and  it  was  largely  controlled  by  the  amount  of 
togar  in  the  medium. 

Cooceming  the  specifio  heat  of  plants*  H.  Simmer  (Allg.  Bot,  Zttchr.  Sysi.  Flor. 
Pflunzemgeog.,  etc.,  3  (1897)  No.  10,  pp.  160-163). 


EEEMEHTATIOH— BAGTESIOLOGT. 

On  the  origin  of  sake  yeast,  K.  Yabe  {Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo] 
BtU.,  vol.3y  No.  3y  pp.  221-224). — The  aathor  has  investigated  the  origin 
of  sake  yeast  [Saccharomyces  sake)  which  develops  so  rapidly  in  certain 
stages  of  sake  brewing.  The  hypothesis  that  it  is  derived  from  Asper- 
gUlus  oryzwiA  not  accepted,  pure  cultures  of  that  fangus  proving  incapa- 
ble of  forming  the  yeast  cells.  Examinations  made  of  air  in  the  botanic 
garden,  while  showing  nnmerous  fungi,  did  not  include  any  sake  yeast. 
Yeast  cells  were  found  in  considerable  number  in  the  cellars  where  the 
fermenting  rice  is  kept.  A  sterile  plate  9  cm.  in  diameter  exposed  for 
30  minutes  to  the  air  of  the  cellar  contained,  after  76  days,  207  colonies 
of  Penicillium,  76  of  Aspergillus,  and  36  of  yeast.  The  source  whence 
the  yeast  came  into  the  cellar  is  stated  to  be  the  rice  straw,  mats  of 
which  are  extensively  used  in  the  first  stage  of  sake  manufacture. 
Examinations  made  of  rice  straw  from  mattings  in  the  cellar,  from  fresh 
straw  from  the  fields,  and  from  soil  from  rice  fields  all  showed  the 
presence  of  the  sake  yeast. 

The  sake  yeast  cells  are  globular  or  slightly  elipsoid  in  form,  5  to  9// 
in  diameter,  usually  1^.  In  budding  the  cells  soon  separate,  seldom 
or  never  forming  the  long  chains  seen  in  some  yeasts. 

The  yeast  forms  on  gypsum  blocks,  but  not  in  the  fermenting  liquid, 
1  to  3  ascospores,  a  previous  good  nutrition  rather  rich  in  protein  being 
necessary  to  ascospore  formation.  The  author  has  not  proved  that  the 
ftscospores  are  capable  of  producing  the  yeast  cells.  No  trace  of  any- 
thing resembling  a  mycelium,  as  claimed  by  Korschelt,^  was  observed. 

Sake  yeast  is  said  to  be  capable  of  continuing  fermentation  in  the 

iMlt.  Gesell.  Ostaeien,  Tokyo,  1878. 
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presence  of  12  percent  alcohol  and  feebly  at  16  per  cent.  Small  qaan- 
titles  of  some  of  the  higher  alcohols  check  its  growth.  Cane  sogar 
solutions  containing  meat  extra;bt  are  fermented  by  it  even  when  cod- 
taining  as  much  as  45  per  cent  cane  sugar.  Salt  in  small  quantity 
does  not  check  it,  while  22  j^t  cent  stops  it  entirely.  Solutions  god- 
taining  10  per  cent  cane  sugar  and  4  per  cent  tartaric  acid  do  not 
admit  the  growth  of  the  yeast. 

Several  other  a;?ents  of  fermentation  derived  from  rice  straw  are 
mentioned,  among  them  the  organism  depended  upon  for  ripening  the 
vegetable  cheese,  natto,  the  Javanese  arrac,  a  diastase-yielding  fnugas 
and  Saccharomyces  vordermannu 

On  the  behavior  of  yeast  at  a  high  temperature,  T.  Kakamura 
{Imp.  Univ.  Col.  Agr.  [Tokyo]  Bul.j  vol.  3,  ^o.  3,  pp.  ^^7-^5^).— The 
author  experimented  with  pure  cultures  of  yeast  obtained  from  a  single 
colony.  A  description  of  the  method  of  treatment  is  given.  It  was 
found  that  exposing  the  yeast  in  a  water  bath  for  1^  hours  at  40<^  C.  or 
1  hour  at  48^  C.  did  not  destroy  its  fermenting  power.  At  a  tempera- 
ture of  52°  C.  the  power  to  produce  fermentation  was  destroyed  if  con- 
tinued for  more  than  20  minutes. 

It  was  found  that  the  thermal  x>oint  at  which  the  fermenting  power 
was  destroyed  was  50O  0.  for  30  minutes'  exposure.  With  between  2.> 
and  30  minutes'  exposure  at  the  above  temperature,  the  yeast  still  gave 
feeble  fermentation  for  a  short  time,  after  which  it  cease^l,  although 
but  a  very  silkiall  portion  of  the  sugar  had  been  used  up.  It  is  inferred 
that  exposure  for  25  minutes  to  a  temperature  of  50^  C.  forms  the  limit, 
not  only  of  fermenting  power,  but  life  functions  as  well. 

The  eifect  on  the  resistant  power  of  the  organism  of  adding  various 
compounds  to  the  culture  medium  was  tested  and  meat  extract,  sodinm 
chlorid,  and  sodium  nitrate  served  to  increase  the  resisting  power  of 
the  yeast. 

In  an  appended  note  by  Dr.  O.  Loew,  the  phenomenon  of  suspended 
fermenting  power  in  living  cells  is  explained  by  the  statement  of  Buch- 
ner  ^  ^'  That  the  fermentative  jwwer  is  connected  with  a  soluble  proteid 
that  can  be  separated  by  expressing  the  yeast  under  a  pressure  of 
400  to  500  atmbsiiheres."  This  substance,  called  zymose,  coagulates 
easily,  and  after  a  few  days  loses  its  active  properties.  It  is  similarly 
affected  by  heating  to  50^  C.  or  more. 

Note  on  a  grape  wine  fermented  by  sake  yeast,  K.  Negami 
(Imp.  Univ.  Col.  A^r.  [Tokyo]  Bul.j  vol.3 jXo.  3 jpp.2J25,J226).—T\fo]iten 
of  freshly  prepared  grape  juice  were  sterilized  by  boiling  and  after 
cooling  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  of  sake  yeast.  After  2  months 
fermentation  at  from  5  to  20°  C,  the  clear  filtered  lif^nid  gave  extract 
1.78  per  cent,  acidity  0.572  per  cent,  alcohol  10.30  per  cent.  The  taste 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  average  white  wine,  but  the  bouquet  was 
inferior.  The  yeast  can  not  be  used  to  replace  the  usual  ferments  of 
wine  making. 

1  Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  Gesell.,  30  (1896),  p.  117. 
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Bromalbumin  and  its  behavior  toward  microbes,  O.  Loew  and 
8.  Taeabatashi  {Imp.  Univ.  Col  Agr.  [Tokyo]  BuLy  vol,  3,  No.  5,  pp. 
237-240). — On  acoonnt  of  the  recommendation  of  some  medical  practi- 
tioners of  bromalbamin  to  secure  immaoity  from  certain  bacterial  dis 
eases,  the  authors  were  led  to  investigate  its  action.  Fresh  material, 
which  is  an  organic  comx)ound  of  bromin,  was  prepared  and  tested 
open  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction  and  the  bacillus  of  anthrax.  It  was 
found  in  the  absence  of  air  to  be  somewhat  unfavorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bacteria.  When  peptones  were  present,  it  did  not  prevent 
growth.  Preliminary  exx>eriments  with  mice  showed  that  subcutaneous 
mjections  of  bromalbumin  did  not  secure  immunity  from  anthrax  and 
erysipelas. 

Two  new  kinds  of  red  yeast,  K.  Tabb  {Imp,  Univ,  Col.  Agr,  ITokyo]  BuL,  vol, 
S,No,  S,  pp.gSSSSd), — The  author  describes  2  new  species  of  red  yeasts,  Saccharo- 
mf€etJaponietu  uid  S,  keUkoana.  They  were  found  on  rice  straw  and  soil  of  rice  fields, 
and  are  closely  related  to  8,  rosaceous, 

Hotes  on  fermentation,  I.  J.  Hagb  (Arch,  Gen,  Med,,  1897 ,  pp,  157-165), 

Progress  in  the  chemistry  of  fermentation,  E.  Buchner  {Tubingen,  1897,  pp.  2S; 
•*•.  m  Bot.  Cenihl.,  71  {1897),  No,  1,  pp,  38,  39), 

A  manual  of  baotexiology,  R.  Muir  and  J.  Ritchir  {London :  rentland,  1897,  pp, 
S38,fy,$,108). 

Anew  growth  form  of  Nitroso bacterium,  \V.  Rullmann  {Cenihl,  Bakt.  u.  Par., 
tJht,,  3  {1897),  No.  9-10,  pp,  228-231,  fig,  1). 

The  longerity  of  baoteria  in  dust  and  soil,  P.  Miquel  {Ann,  Microg,,  1897,  No,  6, 
fp.S51-g59), 

Contribution  to  the  knowlege  of  the  bacteria  of  acetic  fermentation,  W.  Hen- 
XEBMQ  {Cenibl,  Baki,  u.  Par.,  2,  AhU,  3  {1897),  No,  9-10,  pp,  223-228), 

A  contribution  to  the  bacteriology  of  bread,  J.  Schrank  {Ztechr.  Allg.  Osterr. 
Af9ik,  Vor.,  1897,  No.  14). 

On  the  physiology  and  morphology  of  the  acetic  acid  bacteria,  W.  Siefert 
{Cenm,  Baki.  u.  Par,,  2,  Alt.,  3  {1897),  Noe.  lS-14,pp,  337, 349;  15-16,pp,  385-399), 

Hew  methods  of  bacterial  investigation,  N.  J.  C.  MCller  {Stuttgart :  E,  Ndgelc, 
1S97, pi,  1,  pp.  IF,  96,  col,  pis,  20), — Reprinted  from  Beitr&ge  zur  Wissenschaftlicken 
Bolanik  for  1897. 

Pathogenic  l>acteria  of  water,  H.  M.Ward  {Proc,  Roy.  Soc,  [London^  61,  {1897), 
pp.  415-423), — Some  80  forms  are  considered  in  the  author's  paper.  These  are 
UTsng^ed  for  investigatorial  purposes  into  gronps,  each  of  which  contains  a  type  that 
i»  regarded  by  the  author  as  probably  a  species  of  which  the  others  are  but  varieties. 
It  is  noted  that  the  effect  of  definite  changes  in  the  environment  of  the  media  and 
on  the  growing  organism  are  very  important;  and,  farther,  that  this  importance  is 
not  generally  sufficiently  recognized. 

The  influence  of  the  X-rays  on  bacteria,  G.  Sormaxi  ( Rend.  R.  Jnst,  Lomhardo 
8cL  e  Lei,,  2.  $er.,  29  {1896),  pp, 517-520;  ahs,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc.  ILondon^,  lSU7y 
^0.5,  p.  425), — ^From  experiments  with  16  species  of  bacteria,  most  of  which  were 
pathogenic,  it  was  found  that  the  pathogenic  action  of  cultures  exposed  to  X-rays  is 
Dot  diminished. 

Couoeming  the  effect  of  electric  currents  on  microorganisms,  R.  Heller 
(Oesterr.  Boi.  Ztschr,,  47  {1897),  No.  9,  pp.  326-331,  fig.  1). 

On  the  germicidal  action  of  tannin,  G,  Goegg  {Ann,  Microg.,  1897,  No.  'J-3,  pp. 
^14^. 

A  text-book  on  bacteriology,  E.  M.  Crookshank  {London:  H,  G,  Lewis,  1896, 
9P»  715,  pis.  22,  figs,  273). — This  important  work  discusses  the  etiology  and  prevention 
of  infeetions  diseases,  and  gives  also  an  account  of  ^east,  ho^motozoa,  psorosperms 
13039— Jfo,  7 3 
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or  cocoidia,  bacteriological  parasitoB,  and  reagents.  In  a  supplementary  appendix 
are  given  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Royal  Vaccination  Commission  for  1888. 
The  distinctiye  features  of  various  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their  cultures  are  brought 
out  in  colors.  The  contagious  diseases  of  animals  are  treated,  and  the  most  stringSDt 
measures  insisted  upon  in  combating  them.  The  carcasses  of  animals  that  have 
died  of  anthraxy  for  instance,  should,  one  is  told,  be  buried  deep  and  with  a  liberal 
use  of  lime  in  and  around  the  hole.  The  spot  where  the  animal  died  should  be 
sprinkled  with  lime  and  fenced  off  for  some  time.  The  carcass  should  by  no  insaos 
be  allowed  to  get  into  a  stream. 

In  discussing  tuberculosis,  the  congenital  transmission  of  the  disease  is  insisted  on 
in  a  way  that  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  such  transmission  is  more  common  than 
American  and  Russian  experiments  indicate.    But  no  experimental  evidence  is  eited. 

Stadies  of  lactic  acid  yeasta^  J.  Effront  (Alkohol,  7  (1897),  No.  18,  pp.  i76,  STT). 

Influence  of  certain  conditiona  of  artificial  media  upon  individual  Taxiatioii, 
J.  KUNSTLER  (Bev.  Set.  IParis],  4.  ser.,  7  (1897),  No.  B5,  pp.  771-774). 

Concerning  a  soluble  enzym  in  the  cella  of  barley  {ZUokr.  Phygiol,  Ckem.,  SS 
m.  £,  pp.  175-S08). 

▲  neiKT  method  of  sterilization  by  heat  under  pressure.  W.  KChn  ( C&mpU  Remd. 
Acad.  Sd.  Faris,  124  (1897),  No.  9,  pp.  470,  471).  \ 

▲  simple  method  of  preparing  nutrient  agar,  H.  B.  Shrffield  (MereVn  Bpt,  6      | 
(1897),  No.  U,  p.  762).  \ 

Paraffin  sectioning  technique,  F.  Blochmann  (Ztackr.  Wis8.  Micro:,  14  (1897)^      \ 
No.  S,  pp.  189-195,  fi^.  1).  I 

▲  process  for  rapid  microscopical  investigation  of  bacteria  in  oover-glass  and 
glass-slide  preparations,  D.  Kischensky  {Centhl.  Baki.  u.  Par.,  1.  AhU,  $1  {18S7)i 
No.  2S-g3,  pp.  876, 877), — ^A  drop  of  pure  culture  is  placed  in  a  drop  of  weak  carbol- 
fnchsin  (10  drops  in  10  cc.  water)  on  a  cover  glass  and  fixed,  stained,  and  dried  at  thf      j 
same  time  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp.    All  3  processes  thus  combined  require  only  a  few      | 
seconds.    When  dealing  with  bacteria  in  feces  and  urinal  sediment,  it  will  be  found      i 
better,  it  is  said,  if  with  the  carbol-fiiohsin  an  alcoholic  solution  of  methylene  blue 
be  mixed. 

On  a  special  procedure  for  staining  bacteria  in  cover-glass  preparations  and 
in  aections,  W.  Semenowicz  and  E.  Marzinowskt  (Centhl.  Baku  «.  Par.,  1.  Aht,  SI 
(1897),  No.  S2-$3,  pp.  874-876).— la  cover-glass  preparations  the  cover  glass  is  left  for 
2  minutes  in  carbol-fuchsin,  consisting  of  the  ordinary  concentrated  solution  diluted 
to  one-half  with  water.  It  is  then  washed  in  water  and  afterwards  stained  for  3  to  4 
minutes  with  Loeffler's  methylene  blue.  Sections  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  csi^ 
bol-fuchsiu  4  to  5  minutes,  and  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  methylene  blue.  The 
preparations  arc  then  in  both  cases  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  by  the  usual  methoda 
The  bacteria  stand  out  strongly  in  the  preparations  as  blue  objects  on  a  red  or  rosy 
background.  The  essential  usefulness  of  the  method  is  thohght  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  the  methylene  blue  causes  a  change  in  the  carbol-fuchsin,  appearing  in  the 
nuclei  and  bacteria  sooner  than  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  cells  or  in  the  connective 
tissues.  As  methylene  blue  does  not  act  so  alone,  it  appears  that  the  carbol-fuchsin 
has  the  action  of  a  mordant.  But  if  the  carbol-fuchsin  be  replaced  by  5  per  cent 
carbolic  acid,  and  specimens  treated  for  5  minutes  therein,  the  bacteria  and  nuclei 
become  more  deeply  stained  than  by  methylene  blue  alone.  But  a  good  staining 
may  be  obtained  with  carbol-fuchsin.  Hence  the  author  thinks  that  it  is  the  fhchsiD 
that  acts  as  a  mordant. 

Chemical  disinfection,  A.  Gawalowski  (Zisehr.  Nahr.  Untersueh.  u.  Hyg.,  11  (1897), 
No.l4,p.BS3). — A  table  is  given  showing  the  relative  value  of  a  number  of  sub- 
stances as  deodorants,  disinfectants,  and  antiseptics. 

A  method  of  staining  flagella,  D.  McCrorib  (Intemat.  Jour.  Micro:  and  Not 
ScL,  8.  «er.,  7  (1897),  No,  85,  pp.  212,  213).— Th^  objects  are  stained  in  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  ''night  blue"  10  co.,  10  per  cent  solatioo 
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of  alum  10  cc,  and  10  per  cent  Bolntion  of  tannic  acid  10  cc.  One-tenth  to  two- 
tenths  gram  of  gallio  acid  may  be  added  as  a  mordant,  bnt  good  results  may  be 
obtained  without  it. 

ZOOLOOT. 

Animals  nsefol  and  injurious  to  hortioulture,  A.  LARBALth'RiER  (Les  anitnaux 
uiUes  ei  nui9ihle$  d  VhoriUmUure  {insects  exceptea).  Paris :  Octave  Dain,  1897,  pp.  15S, 
fgt.  29). — This  excepts  the  groups  of  insects  and  treats  of  the  mammals,  birds, 
batrachia,  reptiles,  arthropoda  other  than  insects,  worms,  and  mollusks,  that  may 
be  considered  either  iig^^^ous  or  useful  to  horticulture.  The  habits  of  the  animals, 
their  characteristics,  the  character  of  the  damages  done  by  them,  their  general 
habits,  and  means  for  protection  against  them  are  briefly  brought  out. 

Among  myriapods  Geophilidw  are  described  as  injurious  to  the  tubers  of  certain 
plants  such  as  the  potato.  Kirby  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  they 
lire  in  galleries  in  the  roots  of  these  plants.  The  species  mentioned  is  Geophilus 
hngieamis,  and  along  with  it  as  a  companion  is  noted  Polydesmus  complanatus.  Julus 
iemtiris  is  noted  as  i]\jarious,  and  also  Glomeris  marginata,  Savigny's  cryptops,  and 
Ulkobius  forficaius.  The  very  beneficial  earthworm  (Lumhricus  terrestris)^  where  it 
is  Tery  numerous,  is  considered  something  of  a  pest. 

Laboratory  directionB  in  general  biology,  H-.  Randolph  {New  York :  Henry  Holt 
f  Co.,  1897,  pp.  162). — This  is  a  student's  handbook  of  directions  for  a  full  year's 
oonise  in  general  biology,  in  which  6  hours  per  week  of  work  is  expected.  As  an 
aid  to  the  teacher,  the  proportionate  amount  of  work  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  is 
tabolarly  set  forth.  The  laboratory  directions,  which  are  brief,  begin  with  the  fern, 
which  is  followed  by  the  earthworm.  To  each  of  these  subjects  10  hours  are  devoted. 
Then  follow  the  amoeba,  white  blood  corpuscle,  bsBmatococcus,  Paramecium,  vorti- 
cella,  penicillinm,  lichens,  mushrooms,  bacteria,  spirogyra,  hydra,  muscle,  lobster, 
etc.  The  work  finaUy  ends  with  directions  for  a  brief  study  of  the  embryology  of 
the  ohick. 

METEOEOLOOT. 

United  States  daily  atmospheric  survey,  W.  L.  Moobe  ( Z7.  8. 
Dcpt  Affr.^  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  138y  pp.  6). — This  is  a  reprint  of  a  paper 
read  before  the  geographical  section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Toronto,  August  23, 1897.^ 

"The  vast  region  now  brought  under  the  dominion  of  twice-daily  synchronous 
obaerrations  embraces  an  area  extending  2,000  miles  north  and  south,  3,000  miles 
eist  and  west,  and  so  fortunately  located  in  the  interest  of  the  meteorologist  as  to 
ent  an  important  arc  from  the  circumpolar  thoroughfare  of  storms  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  The  extreme  points  of  obseryation  are  Edmondton,  in  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Alberta,  on  the  northwest;  St.  Johns,  on  the  northeast;  Key  West,  on 
the  southeast, and  San  Diego  on  the  southwest;  and  arrangements  are  now  complete 
for  a  cooperation  with  Mexico  similar  to  that  in  operation  with  Canada,  which  will 
in  a  few  months  extend  the  area  of  observation  southward  over  Mexico  and  Yucatan/' 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  by  means  of  this  system  of  observations 
tie  highest  degree  of  accuracy  in  making  forecasts  possible  to  be 
attained  with  surface  readings  has  been  reached. 

The  Weather  Bureau  has  undertaken  **to  systematically  attack  the 
problem  of  npperair  exploration,  with  the  hope  ultimately  of  being 


iKat.  Geog.  Mag.,  8  (1897),  pp.  299-303. 
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able  to  coDstmct  a  daily  synoptic  weather  chart  irom  simnltaneoiiB 
readings  taken  in  free  air  at  au  altitude  of  not  less  than  one  mile  above 
the  earth."  The  saccess  iu  this  line  has  been  such  that  it  is  probable 
that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  ^'not  less  than  20  stations  placed 
between  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  takiug  daily 
readings  at  an  elevation  of  1  mile  or  more." 

''We  shall  then  constract  a  chart  from  the  high-level  readings  obtalDed  at  these  20 
statioDS  and  study  the  same  in  connection  with  the  surface  chart  made  at  the  same 
moment.  Being  thus  able  to  map  out  not  only  the  vertical  gradients  of  temperatnie, 
humidity,  pressure,  and  wind  velocity,  but  the  horizontal  distribution  of  these 
forces  on  two  levels,  it  is  hoped  to  better  understand  the  development  of  storms  and 
cold  waves  and  eventually  improve  the  forecasts  of  their  future  couriie,  extent,  and 
rate  of  movement.'' 

Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  for  1897,  W.  L 

Moore  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,^  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  139,  pp.  28). — A  sam- 
mary  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Weather  Bureau  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1897,  covering  the  following  topics:  Comparison 
of  cost  and  efficiency  of  the  Weather  Service,  1883-'84  and  189e-'97; 
appropriations  for  1898^  forecasts  (destructive  storms  of  the  year,  flood 
warnings,  and  flood  in  the  lower  Mississippi);  hydrography  (descrip- 
tion of  the  river  system);  cold- wave  and  frost  warninjgs;  distribation 
of  forecasts  and  warnings;  distribution  of  weather  statistics  by  maps; 
climatic  work,  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  region  services;  publications; 
original  investigations  and  reports;  climatology,  studies  of  sunstroke 
and  weather  conditions;  rainfall  of  the  United  Stiites;  some  climatic 
features  of  the  arid  region ;  storms,  storm  tracks,  and  weather  fore- 
casting; aerial  work;  improvements  in  kite  construction;  the  object  of 
kite  flying;  and  cloud  work. 

InstmctionB  for  uae  of  aneroid  barographa   on   the  Qreat   Lakes.  W.  L. 

Moore  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,y  Weather  Bureau  Doe.  13-2,  pp.  7,  fig.  1). — The  aneroid  haro- 
grapli  is  described  and  directions  are  given  for  its  use. 

Weather  record  for  1896  at  Newport,  Arkansas  {Arkansas  Sta.  72m/.  46,  p. 
100). — A  tabular  record  is  given  of  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  and  rain- 
fall for  each  day  uf  the  5  months,  April-August,  1896. 

WATER— sons. 

Soil  moisture  during  the  crop  season  of  1896,  M.  Whitnsy  and 

li.  S.  HosMER  ( r.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Soils  BuL  9^  pp.  2S^  dgmt. 
12). — This  is  a  coutiuiiation  of  work  begun  in  1895J  "In  a  number  of 
cases  the  records  were  continued  in  tbe  same  places  as  in  the  previoas 
year,  but  in  order  to  extend  the  preliminary  investigations  over  a  wide 
range  of  soil  conditions,  some  of  the  observations  were  discou tinned 
and  other  areas  were  taken  up."  The  method  of  determining  moisture 
was  the  same  as  that  used  in  1895,^    The  results,  however,  are  report«l 

'  U.  S.  Dt'pt.  Agr.,  Division  of  Snils  Riils.  1,  2,  and  3  (E,  S.  R.,  7,  pp.  4i<3,^7). 
- 1:.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Soils  Bui.  4  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  481;. 
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on  the  basis  of  dry  weight  of  soil,  a  table  being  given  by  which  per- 
centages calculated  on  the  fresh  weight  may  be  converted  into  those 
calculated  on  the  dry  weight. 

Tables  and  diagrams  show  the  daily  variation  in  the  moistare  content 
of  the  soil  daring  April  to  September  in  early  truck  land  at  Mardela 
Springs,  Maryland;  blue  grass  (Trenton  limestone)  land  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky;  cotton  land  (Ked  Hill  formation)  at  St.  Matthews,  South 
Carolina;  sandy  cretaceous  cotton  land  at  Union  Springs,  Alabama; 
sandy  cretac€M)us  cotton  land  at  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama;  black  creta- 
ceous prairie  at  Macon,  Mississippi;  black  clay  of  the  Mississippi  bot- 
tom at  Greenville,  Mississippi;  black  waxy  soil  at  Paris,  Texas,  and 
prairie  land  at  Colby,  Kansas. 

^<  Curves  illustrate  in  a  graphic  way  the  conditions  in  several  soils 
dnring  a  x)eriod  of  quite  marked  drought,  during  which  crops  suffered, 
in  the  season  of  1896."  These  and  other  data  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
soils  which  have  been  studied  for  some  time  under  different  weather 
conditions  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  approximately  establishing 
lines  of  excessive  moisture  and  of  drought  in  the  soils. 

Researches  on  the  drainage  waters  of  bare  and  cultivated 
soils,  P.  P.  DEHifeBAJN  (Ann.  Agron.j  23  (1897),  ^0.  6',  pp.  241-267).--- 
This  is  a  summary  of  observations  on  the  vegetation  boxes  at  Grignon 
daring  5  years.*  The  results  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  quantity  of 
nitrates  removed  by  the  drainage  water  from  bare  soils  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  removed  from  soils  covered  with  a  crop,  and  this 
diBcrepancy  is  not  in  every  case  entirely  accounted  for  by  the' amount 
of  nitrates  utilized  by  the  plant. 

From  the  data  obtained  in  experiments  with  wheat,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen  utilized  by  the  crop  and  removed  in 
the  drainage  water  was  only  94  kg.,  while  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen 
found  in  the  drainage  water  from  a  check  plat  of  bare  soil  was  20<)  kg. 
The  wide  discrepancy  in  this  case  may  be  partially  accounted  for  by 
the  &ct  that  during  a  part  of  the  growing  season  of  the  wheat  the 
moisture  was  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  crop  and  for  active 
nitrification  in  the  soil.  In  exx)erimeiits  with  corn,  during  the  growing 
season  in  which  the  rainfall  was  abundant,  the  amount  of  nitric  nitrogen 
utilized  by  the  crop  and  found  in  the  drainage  water  was  197  kg.,  as 
eompared  with  200  kg.  found  in  the  drainage  water  of  bare  soils. 

These  results  show  in  general  that  the  soils  experimented  on  are 
capable,  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture,  of  furnishing  all  the 
nitrates  required  by  the  largest  crops,  and  indicate  that  if  provision 
were  made  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  irrigation  water  at  all  periods  of 
the  growing  season,  nitrification  would  be  so  promoted  that  much 
smaller  applications  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  would  be  required. 

^For  abstracta  of  previous  work  in  this  line  see  £.  S.  R.,  6^  p.  977. 
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Production  of  hmnus  from  xnanures,  H.  Sntdeb  {Minnesota  8ta. 
Bui.  53 y  pp.  12-35^  fig.  1). — This  is  a  continuation  of  previoas  work.^ 
In  order  to  study  the  variation  in  composition  of  humus  and  humates 
of  different  origin  these  products  were  prepared  from  known  materials 
in  the  following  way:  2<t0  gm.  of  sugar  was  mixed  with  3,000  goLof 
soil  containing  a  small  known  amount  of  organic  matter,  placed  in  a 
tight  box,  and  allowed  to  undergo  decomposition  out  of  doors  for  one 
year.  Humus  was  produced  in  the  same  way  from  cow  manure,  green 
clover,  meat  scraps,  wheat  flour,  sawdust,  oat  straw,  and  asparagin. 
The  humus  ))roduced  was  extracted  from  the  soil,  after  treatment  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  distilled  water,  with  a  3  per  cent  solution 
of  potassium  hydroxid.  The  precipitates  obtained  by  neutralizing  with 
hydrochloric  acid  were  washed,  dried,  and  analyzed.  The  results  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Cofiiposition  of  humus  produced  hy  different  organic  euhetancee. 


Carbon 

H vdrogen . , 
Nitrogen.. 
Oxygen  .... 

Total 


Cow     I    Gruen 
manure.  !   clover. 


Meat 
scraps. 


Wheat 
flour. 


Oat 
straw. 


Sawdasl 


Sugar, 


Per  cent. 

41.95 
6.26 
6.16 

45.63 


Per  MtU. 
54. 22  , 
3.40  I 
8.24  I 
84.14 


Per  cent. 

48.77 

4.30 

10.96 

85.97 


100.00  I       IOU.00         100.00 


Percent. 

61.02 

3.82 

5.02 

40.14 


Per  cent. 

54.30 
2.48 
2.50 

40.72 


100.00 


100.  C 


Percent.  ,Perce^. 

49.28  ■        9?.M 

3.33  I  1<4 

.82  !  .08 

47.07  I         3104 


100.00  ' 


lO&OD 


This  table  shows  wide  variations  in  the  composition  of  humus  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  different  materials.  None  of  the  mate- 
rials analyzed  agreed  in  composition  with  the  formulas  in  Mulders 
classification,  and  "'  it  is  evident  that  any  formulas  applied  to  the  com- 
pounds as  a  whole  would,  to  say  the  least,  fail  to  express  the  composi- 
tion of  humus." 

''It  would  seem  best,  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  hamuB com- 
pounds,  to  make  the  division  on  the  basis  of  the  nitrogen  content;  that  is,  diride 
the  humus  compounds  into  classes,  as  follows: 

''  (1)  Non-nitrogenous  group,  as  sugar  humus.  (2)  Humus  containing  1  to  2  ptf 
cent  nitrogen,  as  sawdust  humus.  (3)  Humus  containing  2  to  4  per  cent  nitrogen,  si 
oat-straw  humus.  (4)  Humus  containing  4  to  8  per  cent  nitrogen,  as  flour  and  cow 
manure  humus.     (5)  Humus  coutaining  over  8  or  9  per  cent  nitrogen. 

*'  Such  a  division  would  give  an  approximate  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  material 
from  which  the  humus  has  been  produced,  as  well  as  an  approximate  idea  of  its 
agricultural  value.  .  .  . 

''The  humate  compounds  do  not  form  well-defined  crystaUized  bodies,  and  it  i« 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  one  of  these  compounds  in  a  pure  state,  to  study  tlie 
structural  composition." 

In  order  to  decide  whether  the  mineral  constituents  found  io  hunm^ 
are  furnished  entirely  by  the  mineral  matter  in  the  humus-foriuing 
material  or  are  partly  derived  from  the  soil  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  hiimus,  the  pliosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  the  soil  and  hamas- 
forming  materials  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  in  the  homos 


I  Minnesota  Sta.  Buls.  30  and  41  (£.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  857;  7,  p.  476). 
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obtained  were  determined.    The  results  are  sammarized  in  the  following 
table: 

Pkospkorie  acid  and  pot€uh  in  huimatea  produced  by  different  maieriale. 

!    Phosphoric  aoSd.    !  Potash. 


InoriRl.     i^fl^ 

nal  mate-    *ZjrI*^ 

rials.      P"^««*- 


GoiT'iDanare  hnniiis. . 
Gnen-cloVer  hnman . 
Mmt-flcraps  hnmus . . 

Sawdust  humus 

noar  hamos 

Oat^tnw  homos  . . .. 


Orwm.  I  Orams.     Orams.     QratM. 

1.17  I  1.62  1.06  1.27 

8.21  I  3.74  5.26  4.i» 

1.07!  1.18  .25  .36 

.85.  .78  .67  .70 

.60  .71  .82  .48 

1.02  I  1.03  2.42  2.41 


This  table  shows  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  power  which 
varioas  hnmns-forming  materials  possess  of  forming  humates  with  the 
mineral  matter  of  the  soil.  The  nitrogenous  materials  appear  to  be 
most  active  in  this  respect.  There  is  also  a  great  difference  in  the 
leadiness  with  which  soils  combine  with  the  humus. 

Analyses  of  the  hnmus  of  new  and  old  soils  are  reported  which  show 
that  Hn  the  long-cultivated  soil  the  humus  contains  more  carbon  and 
holds  less  nitrogen  and  mineral  matter  in  chemical  combination  than  in 
the  new  soil.'' 

The  influence  of  different  methods  of  farming  on  the  humus  content 
of  the  soil,  the  effect  of  forest  fires,  and  the  humus  requirements  of 
soils  are  briefly  discussed^  and  the  average  composition  of  the  mineral 
matter  of  the  humus  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  soils  is  reported. 

Production  of  ammonia  at  the  expense  of  organic  matter  and 
humus,  E.  Bb^AL  {Anri.  Agron.y  23  {1897),  No.  8,  pp.  356-369).— A  series 
of  determinations  of  ammonia  in  plants  and  soils  treated  in  different 
ways  are  reported,  which  led  to  the  following  conclusions: 

(1)  Ammonia  is  produced  in  soils  and  in  plants  in  which  growth  has 
been  checked.    A  plant  in  vigorous  growth  does  not  produce  ammonia. 

(2)  Ammonia  appears  in  the  tissues  of  plants  in  a  few  hours  if  they 
are  deprived  of  air  or  treated  with  anaesthetics,  such  as  ether  or 
chloroform. 

(3)  Air-dry  vegetable  matter  with  a  limited  supply  of  air  evolves 
ammonia. 

(4)  In  the  presence  of  water  not  only  plant  remains  but  such  stable 
nitrogenous  substances  as  feathers,  wool,  horn,  and  leather  give  off 
ammonia. 

(5)  The  humus  of  the  soil  also  becomes  a  source  of  ammonia  when  it 
is  brought  in  contact  with  leaves  in  which  fermentation  has  been  set  up 
by  a  vegetable  infusion. 

(6)  A  fragment  of  leaf  not  only  produces  ammonia  in  the  soil,  but  it 
is  possible  to  measure  the  amount  produced  if  the  soil  has  previously 
been  sterilized. 

(7)  Manure  not  only  evolves  ammonia  itself,  but  also  causes  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia  by  the  humus  of  the  soil. 

(8)  Plants  absorb  ammonia  supplied  to  their  roots.    This  is  shown  by 
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the  accamulation  of  ammoDia  iu  the  roots  when  the  apx>er  part  of  tiie 
plant  is  removed. 

(9)  When  roots  detached  from  the  stems  are  brought  in  coDtact  with 
the  nitrogenous  matter  of  the  soil  they  form  ammonia  at  the  expenae 
of  this  matter. 

(10)  A  plant  rooted  iu  the  soil  has  been  found  to  produce  more  ammo- 
nia at  the  expense  of  the  soil  than  it  was  able  to  utilize. 

'  Soil  improvement,  B.  L.  Bennett,  6.  B.  Ibbt,  and  C.  L.  Newman 
{Arkansas  8ta.  Bui.  46^  pp.  79-99 j  Jig.  1). — ^The  results  of  experiments 
during  the  past  6  years  on  the  improvement  of  worn  cotton  soil  and  the 
best  form  and  manner  in  which  to  apply  fertilizers  are  summarized  and 
the  results  of  experiments  during  1896  along  this  line  at  the  northeast 
substation  at  Newport  and  the  southern  substation  at  Camden  are 
reported. 

Past  experiments  have  indicated  that  <^(1)  Worn  cotton  soils  need 
nitrogen,  vegetable  matter,  better  tillage,  and  better  protection.  (2) 
The  cheapest,  most  durable,  and  available  form  to  apply  nitrogen  is 
vegetable  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  cowpeas,  cotton  seed,  and  cotton- 
seed meal.  (3)  One  crop  of  cowpeas  turned  in  the  soil  will  furnish 
more  nitrogen  than  is  necessary  for  one  crop  of  corn  or  cotton.  (4) 
Most  Arkansas  clayey  soils  do  not  need  an  addition  of  pota>h  and 
phosphoric  acid  for  staple  crops  if  the  soiFs  supply  of  those  foods  iis 
made  available  and  increased  and  the  soil  water  increased  by  thorouoFh 
and  continuous  tillage  and  by  rotation  with  cowpeas.  The  exception 
to  this  is  the  deficiency  of  available  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
sandy  pine  soils  of  South  Arkansas.  On  that  soil  it  may  be  profitable 
to  use  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  to  a  limited  extent,  but  only  atter 
first  testing  to  ascertain  that  extent.  (5)  Kainit  and  acid  phosphate, 
13  per  cent  and  14  per  cent  available,  are  the  best  forms  in  which  to 
purchase  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.^ 

The  exi)eriments  at  Newport  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  barnyard  manure  for 
cotton  and  for  corn  and  the  eflfect  of  rotation  on  these  crops.  Three 
experiments  were  made  with  the  same  kinds  and  amounts  of  fertilizers. 
In  experiment  No.  1  the  crop  was  grown  after  2  crops  of  cotton,  in 
experiment  No.  2  after  2  crops  of  turned-under  cowi)ea8,  and  in  experi- 
ment No.  3  on  worn  cotton  soil  after  a  crop  of  i>eas  and  a  crop  of  cotton. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results: 

Jiesults  of  fertilizer  experiments  at  Kewportj  Arkanea*. 


FertilizerH  applied  per  a«re. 


No  fertilizer 

INitrnte  of  Boda,  200  lbs.,  16  per  cent  nitrogen 

Iduriate  of  potash,  300  IUh.,  49  per  cent  potiuh 

Acid  phortpliate,  300  lbs  ,  14  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 

Gypsinn,  600  lb» 

Cotton-soed  meal,  400  Iba.,  6  per  cent  nitrogen 

Kainit,  400  poanda,  13  )>er  cent  potaab 

Barnyard  mano re,  10  loada 


Yield  per  acre. 


Kxperi-  i  Expert-  |  R-.«g-i. 
mentl,  1  ineM2,     SKl 


Pound*. 

Powdt. 

932 

1.304 

1,145 

1,2«6 

950 

1,329 

960 

1,881 

852 

1,315 

1,080 

1,218 

840 

1.184 

1.1JB 

1.207 

Btukdt. 

Si 

u 
If 

14 

9 
U 
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Plats  manured  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers  gave  the  best  results,  but 
in  experiment  No.  2  all  the  fertilizers  had  very  little,  if  any,  effect. 

No  advantage  was  gained  by  applying  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
lime  to  a  crop  of  peas  to  be  used  by  them  before  turning  under  for  cot- 
ton and  com  instead  of  applying  these  fertilizers  directly  to  the  com 
or  cotton  crop. 

Manure  experiments  with  wheat  on  sandy  soils  showed  that  peas 
planted  July  31  and  turned  under  green  October  10  were  more  effective 
than  commercial  fertilizers  and  even  horse  manure. 

Gowpea  vines  turned  under  and  cotton  meal  were  more  effective  for 
grass,  clover,  and  potatoes  on  worn  cotton  soils  than  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, ^^  showing  .  .  .  the  soil's  need  of  vegetable  matter  and  nitro- 
gen." Rotation  experiments  proved  cowpeas  a  very  effective  renovating 
crop  for  worn  cotton  soils. 

At  the  Camden  substation  a  complete  fertilizer  produced  better  crops 
of  cotton  and  Whip-poor-will  peas  than  incomplete  fertilizers.  Various 
fertilizers  were  applied  to  Spanish  peanuts,  but  the  crop  was  attacked 
by  disease  and  part  of  the  peanuts  rotte«ly  although  ^^  the  acid  phosphate 
and  kainit  plats  were  practically  all  sound." 

A  note  is  given  on  the  value  of  soil  tests  with  fertilizers. 

Composition  of  humus,  H.  Sntder  (Jo»r,  Amer.  Chem,  Soe.,  19  (1897),  Xo,  9fpp, 
7S9-744). — This  is  an  abridgment  of  an  article  in  Minnesota  Station  Balletin  53  (see 
page  032). 

FEETUIZEES. 

The  decomposition  of  nitrates  by  bacteria,  A.  Stutzrr  and 
fl.  Jensen  (Deut  Landw.  Presse,  34  (1897\  Fo.  73^  p.  66'}). — Experi- 
ments are  reported  which  throw  light  on  the  behavior  of  denitrifying 
organisms  in  different  kinds  of  manure,  to  which  attention  has  recently 
been  called  by  the  work  of  Maercker  and  WagnerJ  These  exi>eri- 
meats  indicate  that  these  organisms  are  incapable  of  reducing  nitrates 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  assimilable  carbon  com- 
pounds to  supply  energy.  If  such  a  source  of  energy  is  lacking  the 
nitrates  remain  unaltered,  although  the  denitrifying  organisms  may  be 
present  in  abundance.  The  fact  observed  by  Maercker  that  horse 
manore  is  more  active  in  causing  denitrification  in  the  soil  than  the 
manure  of  sheep  or  cows  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  horse  manure  is 
mnch  richer  in  assimilable  carbon  compounds  than  the  other  manures. 
The  mechanical  condition  of  the  horse  manure  also  is  such  that  it  is 
more  uniformly  and  rapidly  distributed  in  the  soil  than  the  other  kinds. 

Samples  of  horse  and  cow  manure  were  shaken  up  in  water  contain- 
ing a  small  amount  of  nitrates,  parallel  series  of  tests  being  made,  in 
one  of  which  easily  assimilable  carbonaceous  matter  was  added  in  the 
form  of  glycerin.  It  was  observed  that  the  horse  manure  without  the 
addition  of  carbonaceous  matter  destroyed  the  nitrates  much  quicker 

^Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  48  (1897),  pp.  163-260  (E.  S.  R,,  8,  p.  872). 
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than  the  cow  manure,  and  that  the  addition  of  glycerin  resalted  in  a 
most  marked  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  denitrifying  organisms  in 
both  kinds  of  manure.  It  was  observed  farther  that  after  a  time 
denitrification  ceased,  although  nitrates  were  still  present,  but  it  com- 
menced again  immediately  on  the  addition  of  more  glycerin. 

The  authors  observed  that  when  straw  was  pat  into  a  solution  of 
nitrates  the  nitrates  were  destroyed  but  that  denitrification  did  not 
start  immediately.  It  was  shown  in  this  case  by  experiments  similar 
to  those  reported  above  that  the  inactivity  of  the  denitrifying  organ- 
isms at  the  beginning  was  due  to  an  insufficiency  of  assimilable  car- 
bonaceous matter.  This  was  supplied  to  them  only  after  the  straw 
had  undergone  partial  decomposition.  When  glycerin  was  mixed  with 
the  nitrate  solution  the  denitrification  began  immediately  on  the 
immersion  of  the  straw  in  the  solution;  or  if  partially  decomposed 
straw  was  used  denitrification  began  at  once. 

Fertilizers  (New  Jersey  Stas.  Ept.  1896j  pp.  19-110).— Most  of  the 
material  in  this  article  has  already  been  published.^  Statistics  are 
given  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  fertilizers  used  in  New  Jersey  dar- 
ing 1895,  comparing  the  trade  of  this  year  with  that  of  preceding  years. 
The  marketprlcesof  variousfertilizingmaterials  are  reviewed,  with  trade 
values  of  fertilizing  ingredients  for  1896,  and  analyses  and  valuations  are 
given  of  495  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  dried  and  ground  fish,  tankage, 
ground  bone,  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock  phosphate,  Thomas  slag, 
muriate  of  x>otasb,  sulphate  of  potash,  kainit,  ashes,  nitrate  of  potash 
from  tobacco  extracts,  tobacco  stems,  marl,  stone  lime,  crematory  gar- 
bage, wool  waste,  sea  pumpkin,  and  home-mixed  and  factory-mixed 
fertilizers. 

A  review  of  market  prices  of  fertilizing  materials  for  7  years  shows 
that  the  difference  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  nitrogen  in 
1805  was  26.5  per  cent.  <^This  is  much  wider  than  ever  before  and  is 
largely  due  to  the  unusually  low  wholesale  prices  which  ruled  lor  all 
ammoniates  during  1895.  In  the  case  of  available  phosx)horic  acid  the 
difference  has  been  diminished  about  21  per  cent,  while  in  potash  there 
is  a  slight  increase  of  1  per  cent." 

The  following  table  shows  the  deficiencies  of  the  various  brands 
examined  in  1895  and  1896: 

Agreement  of  actual  composition  with  guaranteed  composition  of  fertilizers,  1895  and  1896. 


Year. 

Brands 
examined. 

Found  as 
guaranteed. 

Found 
deficient. 

Number  of  deficiendM. 

Nitrogen. 

Phosphoric    p^t^fc. 
acid. 

Ig95 

260                 158 
329                 211 

Ill 
118 

17 
30 

72|          r 

18M 

521              M 

>  New  Jersey  Staa.  Bui.  117  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  966). 
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Practically  foar-flfths  of  the  brands  of  fertilizers  examined  contained 
as  much  total  plant  food  as  was  guaranteed,  but  in  many  cases  it  was 
not  distribnted  in  the  proi>ortions  claimed. 

The  availability  of  organic  nitrogen  (N'ew  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt  1896^ 
pp.  110-117), — ^Two  artificial  ipethods  for  determining  the  availability 
of  organic  nitrogen  in  fertilizing  materials  were  tested,  namely,  diges- 
tion m  acid  pepsin  solution  ^  and  treatment  with  permanganate  of  x>ot- 
ash  according  to  Hayes.^ 

The  first  was  tested  on  49  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and  on 
samples  of  bone  sawings,  steamed  bone,  cotton-seed  meal,  drieil  ground 
t,^y  tobacco  dust,  king  crab  (Limulus  polypheinuH\  wool  waste,  hoof 
meal,  and  certain  special  mixtures  of  ground  hoof,  tankage,  leather, 
ground  horn,  dried  blood,  sodium  nitrate,  ammonium  sulphate,  potas- 
8inm  chlorid,  and  acid  phosphate. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  fertilizers  examined  showed  a  suspiciously 
low  solubility  of  nitrogen  (50  per  cent  and  less).  The  results  of  the 
other  tests  ^^  confirm  on  the  whole  the  general  belief  that  the  nitrogen 
of  ground  bone,  blood,  cotton- seed  meal,  and  high-grade  tankage  pos- 
sesses a  high  degree  of  availability  |77.1  to  94.5  per  cent];  they  also 
show  that  the  nitrogen  of  dried  fish,  tobacco  dust,  king  crab,  and  hoof 
meal  is  considerably  less  available  [52.3  to  70.9  per  cent],  while  that  of 
wool  waste,  raw  leather,  aud  ground  horn  is  of  very  inferior  quality 
[14.9  to  29.9  per  cent]." 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  compared  with  those  of  vegetation 
experiments  on  maize  and  oats  made  by  the  Connecticut  State  Station 
in  1894  and  1895.^    The  data  thus  obtained  show  that— 

*^  With  the  exception  of  raw  leather,  the  pepsin  method  tends  to  give  lower  results 
than  were  secured  by  the  vegetation  tests.  The  pepsin  results,  however,  are  cxuite 
Batis&ctory,  except  in  the  case  of  hoof  meal,  where  the  pepsin  solubility  is  nearly 
23  per  cent  lower  than  by  the  actual  culttire  test.  These  results,  therefore,  confirm 
the  conclusions  of  other  investigators,  namely,  that,  Mn  general,  the  solubility 
of  the  nitrogen  of  these  samples  in  pepsin  solution  was  a  fairly  good  measure  of 
the  relative  availability  of  the  nitrogen  to  the  plant  under  the  conditions  of  the 
vegetation  experiment.'  In  hoof  meal,  however,  the  solubility  of  the  nitrogen  in 
pepsin  solution  is  no  indication  whatever  of  its  relative  availability.'' 

The  Hayes  method  was  tested  on  4  samples  of  complete  fertilizers^; 
on  dried  blood,  tankage,  hoof  meal,  and  raw  leather  in  mixtures;  and 
on  dried  fish  and  steamed  bone  alone.  Two  solutions  were  used,  one 
prepared  by  dissolving  16  gm.  of  potassium  permanganate  and  200  gm. 
of  potassium  hydroxid  in  1  liter  of  water,  the  other  by  dissolving  16 
gm.  of  permanganate  in  1  liter  of  10  per  cent  sulphuric  acid. 

"The  results  secured  both  by  the  acid  and  alkali  digestions  are  very  satisfactory. 
When  digested  in  alkali  solution  hoof  meal  aud  raw  leather  give  too  high  results 
while  in  acid  solution  all  agree  closely  in  comparison  with  the  vegetation  tests, 

>  Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  lf)'93,  p.  218  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  130). 

»U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  47,  p.  112  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  26). 

'Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  1885,  p.  112  (£.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  387). 
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except  steamed  bone,  which  is  too  low.  These  results  are  too  few  for  any  definite 
conclnsions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  but  those  secured  by  the  acid  digestion  are  vAiy 
encouraging,  and  this  method,  possibly  with  some  moditicatioos,  promises  at  least  a 
partial  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  laboratory  method  for  determining  the  availa- 
bility of  organic  nitrogen." 

Pond  cleaningB,  P.  Bridge  (Fartn  and  Homey  16  {1897),  No.  823,  p,  4;?,5).— A  note 
on  pond  and  ditch  cleanings  as  a  top-dressing  for  pastures  and  how  to  apply  them. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  {So^ith  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  S9,  pp.  5^v).— Notes 
on  valuation  and  on  sampling,  regulations  regarding  the  sale  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizers in  South  Carolina,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  272  samples  of 
fertilizing  materials,  including  mixed  fertilizers,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  kainit. 

FertlUacr  analyses,  B.  H.  Hitr  ( West  Virginia  Sia.  Bui  46,  pp.  408-4S2).—T\it 
text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  notes  on  valuation,  and  tabalated  analyses  and 
valnations  of  480  samples  of  fertilizers. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

The  compositioii  and  yield  of  different  varieties  of  sugar  cane, 

P.  BONAME  {Rap.  An.  Sta.  Agron.  [MaurUius]^  1896^  pp.  1G-3S).— 
Experiments  were  carried  on  with  61  varieties  of  sagar  cane.  The  total 
yields  and  the  sugar  content  of  each  variety  on  August  6,  September 
8,  and  October  6  are  here  reported.  Sandal,  Kew  Galedonian,  and 
Stripped  Java,  in  tbe  order  given,  produced  the  largest  amount  of  sugar 
per  acre,  while  Setters,  Tamarin,  and  Yilain  contained  the  highest 
percentage  of  sugar — 33.78, 23.06,  and  22.98  per  cent  res])ectively,  with 
94.4,  93.3,  and  91.1  as  the  corresponding  coeflScients  of  purity.  The 
early  maturing  varieties  showed  but  little  variation  in  their  sugar  con- 
tent from  August  to  October  as  compared  with  the  later  ripening 
kinds,  which  continue  to  increase  their  sugar  content  until  the  time  of 
the  harvest. 

Ezperiments  in  breeding  Noe  smnmer  wheat  and  G-bttingen 
oats,  LiEBSCHER,  Edlkr,  and  von  Seelhoest  {Jour.  Landit.^  45 
(1897) J  No.  3-4jpp.  241-263). — Pot  experiments  were  made  to  determine 
the  influence  of  selection  of  seed.  Each  experiment  occupied  12  pots, 
only  3  of  which  received  no  fertilizer,  the  rest  receiving  equal 
amounts  of  chemical  manures.  Three  of  the  pots  containing  the  ferdl- 
izexi  soil  contained  8  x)lants  each  and  6  1  x)lant  each,  while  in  each  of 
the  3  with  the  unfertilized  soil  8  plants  were  grown.  The  results 
are  given  in  detail  in  tabular  form. 

The  results  in  the  wheat  experiments  indicate  that  seed  from  large 
heads,  so  selected  for  a  number  of  years,  j)roduces  a  greater  total  yield 
than  seed  similarly  selected  from  small  heads.  The  thickness  and 
length  of  the  straw  and  the  length  of  the  upper  internode  were  found 
to  be  greater  in  the  plants  grown  from  seed  taken  from  large  heads, 
and  the  number  of  iuternodes  was  also  somewhat  greater.  Seed  taken 
from  heavy-culmed  plants  i)roduced  a  heavier,  stronger,  and  somewhat 
longer  straw  than  seed  taken  from  thin-culmed  plants.  The  number  of 
nodes  was  also  found  to  be  hereditary.    The  progeny  of  5-noded  plants 
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piodnced  a  larger  total  crop,  stronger  and  longer  culms,  and  longer 
heads,  than  the  progeny  of  4-noded  ones.  The  upper  and  fourth  inter- 
nodes  were  also  longer  and  the  heads  heavier. 

It  was  further  observed  that  where  1  plant  was  grown  in  a  pot  a 
smaller  yield  was  obtained  than  where  8  plants  were  grown  on  the  fer- 
tilized soil  and  a  larger  yield  than  where  8  plants  were  grown  on  the 
nsfertilized  soil.  The  plants  grown  singly  had  a  smaller  number  of 
iDternodes  than  the  other  plants.  The  authors  conclude  from  this  that 
growth  in  a  well-lighted  position  favors  the  strengthening  of  the  culm 
and  reduces  the  number  of  intemodes.  The  length  of  the  upper  inter- 
node  was  found  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  strength  in  the  culm 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  internodes,  while  with  the  lower 
intemode  the  opposite. took  place.  The  length  and  the  weight  of  the 
heads  are  considered  to  be  dependent  on  vegetative  conditions. 

The  experiments  with  Gottingen  oats  indicated  that  in  general  the 
nnmber  of  internodes,  the  weight  of  the  grain,  and  the  number  of 
grains  in  the  head  are  not  transmitted  to  the  progeny.  The  8  plants 
grown  in  the  pot  with  fertilized  soil  gave  the  largest  total  yield,  fol- 
lowed by  the  single  plants  and  the  8  plants  grown  on  unfertilized  soil 
in  the  order  mentioned.  The  panicle  produced  by  the  single  plant  was 
heavier  than  the  panicles  of  the  8  plants  grown  in  one  pot,  and  the 
panicles  produced  on  the  fertilized  soil  were  heavier  than  those  grown 
on  the  unfertilized  soil. 

Wheat  iKentncly  8ta.  Bui.  69^  pp.  79-96 j pis.  3). — A  test  of  17  varie- 
ties of  wheat  was  made.  The  meteorological  conditions  of  the  season 
and  the  results  obtained  from  the  variety  tests  are  given  in  tables. 
Bearded  Winter  Fife  heads  the  list  in  productiveness,  having  yielded 
30.5  bu.  per  acre,  and  proves  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest,  a  bushel  weigh- 
ing G3  lbs.  The  variety  is  also  considered  worthy  of  Bi)ecial  attention 
on  account  of  its  milling  quality.  Besides  this  variety,  Oatka  Chief, 
Pedigreed  Early  Genessee  Giant,  Early  Arcadian,  and  White  Golden 
Cross  yielded  more  than  25  bu.  per  acre.  Early  White  Leader,  Jones 
Bearded,  and  Diamond  Grit  are  not  considered  good  for  milling 
purposes. 

A  synopsis  and  detailed  description  are  given  of  each  variety  by  the 
hotani8t  of  the  station.  A  representative  head  of  each  variety  is  fig- 
ured and  directions  given  for  treating  wheat  with  hot  water  and  blue- 
stone  solutions  as  remedies  for  smut. 

Influence  of  the  nature  of  soil  on  the  culture  of  wheat  (Rev. 
8ci,  [Part*],  4.  «er.,  f^{l897)j  No.  10,  p.  504). — Conclusions  based  upon  the 
results  of  experiments  are  given.  For  best  yields  on  humus  soils  seed 
grown  on  argillaceous  soils  is  advised  to  be  used,  while  on  sandy  lands 
seed  from  a  calcareous  region,  and  on  calcareous  or  argillaceous  soil 
seed  from  a  sandy  soil  is  recommended.  It  is  stated  that  the  smallest 
yields  are  obtained  on  humus  soils  from  seed  taken  from  a  humus  or  a 
calcareous  soil;  on  sandy  lands  from  seed  grown  on  land  of  the  same 
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textare  or  on  a  hnmns  soil,  and  on  calcareous  soils  from  seed  obtained 
from  calcareous  or  humus  lands. 

Ezperiments  with  chemical  manures,  J.  B.  Boyell  and  J.  P. 
D' Albuquerque  {Rpt  Erpt  Fields  Dodd^s  Reform.  [Barbados],  1696, 
pp.  2-^0). — ^This  is  a  comparison  of  varieties  of  sugar  cane  and  a  stady 
of  the  influence  of  chemical  fertilizers  on  the  yield  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  crop.  Similar  work  has  been  reported  in  former 
publications  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  394).  The  previous  history  of  the  field 
and  the  mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  the  soils  are  given. 
All  results  are  in  tabular  form.  The  authors  summarize  the  resolts 
obtained  in  one  of  the  flelds  as  follows: 

'*  The  addition  of  readily  available  nitrogen  to  mineral  manures  produced  a  laige 
increase  in  the  weight  of  canes  and  in  the  yield  of  available  sugar  in  the  Juice;  the 
most  advantageous  amount  being  sulphate  of  ammonia  60  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrogen; 
a  larger  application  was  followed  by  a  mtirked  diminution  of  yield. 

''That  the  application  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  such  slowly  decomposing  orgmnie 
matter  as  dried  blood,  added  to  mineral  manures,  produced  a  large  increase  in  the 
weight  of  canes  and  yield  of  available  sugar  in  the  juice,  and  that  such  application 
of  organic  nitrogen  (up  to  the  equivalent  of  60  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre)  was  applied 
with  greatest  advantage  during  the  earlier  stages  of  cane  growth. 

''That  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  superior  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen  to  nitrate  of  soda. 

"The  yield  of  available  sugar  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  100  lbs.  phospbftte 
per  acre  in  the  form  of  finely  ground  basic  slag  carefully  applied  during  the  early 
stage  of  the  canes'  growth.  The  application  of  superphosphate  led  to  diminished 
yields,  probably  due  to  the  poverty  of  this  soil  in  carbonate  of  lime. 

"  The  addition  of  sulphate  of  potash  to  manuring  of  nitrogen  and  phosphates  pro- 
duced large  increase  in  the  yield  of  cane  and  of  available  sugar  in  the  Juice  per  acre. 

"An  application  of  sulphate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of  60  lbs.  potash  per  acre 
applied  during  the  early  stage  of  cane  growth  produced  the  best  result.'' 

Lime  and  liming,  H.  J.  Whbeleb  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  BuL  46,  pp. 
85-109). — This  bulletin  reports  the  results  of  exj^eriments  conducted  at 
the  station  during  the  last  4  years  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  liming 
upon  the  growth  of  various  plants,  including  field,  garden,  and  forage 
crops.  The  recent  experiences  of  practical  farmers  who  used  lime  as  a 
fertilizer  and  soil  improver  are  given,  and  the  chemical  and  physical 
effects  of  lime  when  applied  to  the  soil  are  discussed.  The  different 
forms  of  lime  for  fertilizing  purposes  are  noted,  and  methods  for  their 
application  recommended. 

The  author  recommends  the  application  of  lime  to  be  made  in  the 
field  by  sowing  the  lime  after  plowing  and  then  thoroughly  incorporat- 
ing it  into  the  surface  soil  by  means  of  a  harrow.  It  is  regarded  best 
not  to  lime  Just  before  growing  a  crop  of  corn,  rye,  or  millet,  as  lime 
when  first  applied  is  usually  more  or  less  caustic,  and  in  this  state  IB 
liable  to  injure  the  crops,  especially  when  the  soil  conditions  induce 
rapid  nitrification  of  the  soil  nitrogen  or  the  nitrogen  applied  in  natural 
and  artificial  manures.  ^<  If  the  soil  is  very  sour  and  nitrates  are  not 
employed,  then  the  use  of  lime  immediately  before  these  crops  may 
prove  of  great  service,  .  ,  .  Under  all  circumstances  lime  should  be 
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harrowed  in  immediately  or  it  is  liable  to  cake  \dth  the  soil  and  will 
Dot  yield  the  best  results."  It  has  been  found  that  for  vegetables  lime 
may  be  applied  to  great  advantage  in  the  spring. 

The  quantity  of  lime  to  be  applied  on  light,  dry,  sandy  soils  is  given 
as  J  to  1^  tons  x>er  acre,  and  on  heavier  soils  as  1  to  3  tons.  One  appli- 
cation during  a  rotation  lasting  from  5  to  7  years  is  considered  adequate. 

Liming  experiments  with  clover  and  grasses,  conducted  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  resulted  in  a  marked  benefit  to  these  crops. 

In  124  instances  during  the  4  years  the  experiments  were  made  at 
the  station  lime<l  soil  was  more  productive,  and  in  33  cases  less  produc- 
tive, than  unlimed  land. 

In  a  calculation  the  author  shows  that  the  plant  food  in  wood  ashes 
at  $11  per  ton  is  more  expensive  than  plant  food  in  the  form  of  lime 
and  chemicals. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  lime  favors  the  growth  of  the 
potato-scab  fungus,  and  a  description  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  and 
formalin  treatments  against  this  disease  is  given. 

Efiects  of  the  rotation  of  crops  upon  hmnns  content  and  the 
fertility  of  soils,  H.  Snyder  {Minnesota  Sta.  Bui  53^  pp.  l-liy—A 
field  which  bad  produced  small  grain  for  about  40  years  was  divided 
into  6  plats  of  quite  uniform-fertility  and  studied  for  4  years. 

The  cropping  during  the  4  years  was  as  follows : 

Plat  1,  wheat  continuonsly. 

Plat  2,  wheat  in  1893,  clover  in  1894,  wheat  in  1895,  and  oats  in  1896. 

Plat  3,  oats  in  1893,  clover  in  1894,  barley  in  1895,  and  com  in  1896. 

Plat  4,  com  continuously. 

Plat  5,  oats  continuously. 

Plat  6,  barley  continuously. 

The  different  crops  were  sampled  and  analyzed  and  analyses  were 
made  of  the  upper  .9  in.  of  the  soil  before  and  after  the  experiment. 
Only  2  plats  received  humus-forming  materials  (manure  and  clover). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  the  soil  of  plat  1  contained  0.221 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  after  4  years  of  continuous  wheat  growing 
0,193  per  cent,  or  a  decrease  of  0.028  per  cent,  amounting  to  an  annual 
loss  of  171  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.  During  the  4  years  98  lbs.  of 
nitrogen  per  acre  were  removed  in  the  crop,  showing  that  each  year 
about  146  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  lost  from  the  soil  above  the  amount 
removed  in  the  crop.  "This  nitrogen  was  lost  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
humus,  by  denitriflcation,  mechanically,  by  wind  storms,  and  through 
the  loss  of  nitrates  by  drainage."  The  author  refers  to  previous  work 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  5,  p.  867)  showing  that  wheat  takes  over  85 
per  cent  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  soil  during  the  first  50  days  of  growth, 
^^nasmnch  as  there  is  only  this  short  period  of  50  days  when  the 
nitrogen  is  mainly  utilized  by  the  wheat  crop,  while  the  breaking  down 
of  the  humus  goes  on  during  7  or  8  months  of  the  year,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  there  is  such  a  heavy  loss  of  nitrogen  when  a  grain 
crop  is  raised  continuously  as  on  this  plat," 
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In  plat  2,  where  clover  was  grown  in  rotation  and  its  second  crop 
plowed  under  for  green  manure,  the  soil  originally  contained  0.221  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  and  at  the  end  of  the  rotation  0.231  per  cent.  Larger 
crops  were  grown  on  this  plat  than  on  plat  1,  and  178  lbs.  of  nitrogen  was 
removed  in  the  crops,  yet  there  was  a  gain  of  245  lbs.  of  nitrogen  daring 
the  4  years,  in  addition  to  the  amount  removed.  ^'This  nitrogen,  it  U 
believed,  has  been  gained  largely  by  the  clover  from  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air.  .  .  .  The  value  of  a  good  rotation  is  exemplified  in  this 
experiment  where  the  yields  per  acre  have  been  increased,  and  at  the 
same  time  both  the  humus  and  the  nitrogen  have  been  increased." 

On  plat  3  the  clover  was  seeded  with  oats  instead  of  with  wheat  as 
on  plat  2.  The  clover  crop,  which  was  rather  light,  was  followed  by 
barley.  After  the  barley  crop,  this  plat  received  1,200  lbs.  of  manure 
and  the  next  year  was  seeded  to  com,  yielding  17  bu.  per  acre  more 
than  plat  4  where  corn  was  grown  continuously. 

The  soil  of  plat  4  originally  contained  0.211  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and, 
after  the  4  corn  crops  were  grown  0.197  per  cent,  amounting  to  a  loss 
of  340  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  In  the  4  crops  225  lbs.  of  nitrogen  were  removed, 
or  nearly  29  lbs.  more  nitrogen  was  lost  from  the  soil  each  year  than 
were  removed  in  the  crop. 

During  4  years  of  continuous  oat  growing  on  plat  5  there  was  an 
annual  loss  of  196  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  of  which  only  about  46  lbs. 
per  acre  were  removed  by  the  crop.  The  author  states  that  the  yield 
has  been  less  affected,  although  this  plat  lost  its  nitrogen  more  rapidly 
than  plat  1,  because  the  oat  plant  is  a  stronger  feeding  plant  than  wheat 

On  plat  6  the  soil  contained  0.211  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  after  4 
years  of  continuous  barley  culture  0.177  -per  cent,  showing  a  total  loss 
of  800  lbs.  of  nitrogen.  It  is  reported  that  about  30  lbs.  of  nitrogen 
were  annually  removed  by  the  crop,  and  that  there  was  an  annual  loss 
of  190  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  in  addition. 

It  is  stated  that  before  the  rotations  there  was  an  average  of  about  3.30 
per  cent  of  humus  and  7.G8  per  cent  of  total  volatile  matter  in  the  soil 
The  percentages  of  humus  and  volatile  matter  at  the  close  of  the  rota- 
tion periods  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Loss  and  gain  of  kumus. 


Hnnras. 


G»in(+) 
or  loM 


Total      Gfti&(+) 
ToIatUe     orloas 


Plat  I   Wheat  continuoaBly  . . 

Plat  II.  KoUtiou 

Platlrt.  Rotation 

Plat  IV.  Coni  oontinaoualy  .. 
Plat  V.  Oata  continnously  — 
PlatVT.  Barley  continnously 


Pereent, 
3.00 
8.80 
3.50 
3.10 
3.08 
3.10 


—0.30 
+  ^60 
+  .» 

—  .20 

—  .22 

—  .20 


Pereent, 
7.48 
8.06 
7.83 
7.26 
7.04 
8.87 


-0.2D 

+  .17 

^.54 
—  .81 


With  continuous  wheat  raising  an  annual  loss  of  1,800  lbs.  of  humiM 
per  acre,  and  with  the  continuous  culture  of  com,  oats,  and  barley,  an 
annual  loss  of  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  is  re^K)rted« 
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The  loss  of  hamus  affected  the  physical  qualities  of  the  soil,  espe- 
cially the  color  and  the  weight.  The  soils  from  plats  2  and  3  were 
darker  than  those  from  the  other  plats  and  lost  in  weight  while  the 
other  soils  became  heavier. 

A  strip  of  land  was  sammer  fallowed  for  2  years.  Before  the  sum- 
mer fallowing  the  soil  contained  0.221  per  cent  of  nitrogen  and  after  2 
years  0.201  per  cent.  The  author  states  that  in  summer  fallowing  too 
much  of  the  nitrogen  is  changed  to  available  forms  and  then,  as  the  fol- 
lowing crop  can  not  use  it  all,  a  large  percentage  is  lost.  ^^  While  a  loss 
of  0.02  per  cent  of  nitrogen  does  not  appear  to  be  a  heavy  one,  it  is  in 
the  aggregate  quite  large,  as  it  amounts  to  590  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre. 
Two  wheat  crops  would  have  removed  less  than  100  lbs.  of  nitrogen.'' 

Our  grains  and  field  flowers,  B.  PLt)8S  (  Unaere  Getreidearten  und  Feldblumen, 
Freiburg  i.  B,:  fferder,  1897,  pp.204,  fig9,S00), — A  description  of  the  graius,  the  most 
important  forage  plants,  and  the  flowers  commonly  occurring  in  fields  and  meadows. 

Field  trials  with  artificial  fertiUzers,  K.  Hansen  {Landmanahlade,  SO  (1897), 
No8.U,pp.SS2-^^;  26, pp,  340-842). 

Cereal  plants :  Rye,  mixed  grain,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  mlUet,  panlcum, 
and  malse,  6.  Hbuz^:  (Lea  plantea  c&^ales.  II  Seigle,  meteil,  orge^  avoine,  sarrasiny 
milJeffpanis  et  maia.     Parte:  Maiean  Ruetique,  1897 y  2,  ed.,  jyp.  STGyfige.  84). 

The  essential  properties  of  good  malting  barley,  P.  Bolin  (Landmannen,  8 
(1897),  No.  38,  pp.  534-^38). 

Cafiaigre  (  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Office  of  Experiment  Statione  Giro.  25,  pp.  4,  fig.  i).— This 
is  a  rerision  of  Circular  25.  A  description  of  the  plant  is  given,  with  notes  on  its 
tannin  content  and  directions  for  its  culture  and  preparation  for  market.  The 
States  in  which  it  is  grown  are  mentioned  and  its  industrial  importance  pointed  out. 

Broom  com  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stationa  Girc.  28,  pp.  4).— This  is 
a  rcYision  of  Circular  28  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  241).  The  varieties  of  hroom  com ;  tbe  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  manuring  requisite  for  its  successful  culture;  and  its  feeding  value 
are  discussed ;  and  directions  are  given  for  planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
CQring. 

FUuc,  its  culture  and  use,  "with  suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
industry,  R.  Kuhnert  (Der  Flacha,  aeine  Kulturu.  Verarbeitung,  nebat  Vorechldgen  zur 
Bebang  dea  Flachabauet.    Berlin :  Paul  Parey,  1897,  jip.  198,  figs.  40). 

Pasture  and  pasture  plants,  W.  Toogood  (New  York:  The Macmillan  Co.;  Lon- 
rfwi;  Macmillan  j-  Co.  Ltd.,  1897,  pp.  72,  figs.  35).— In  the  compilation  of  this  treatise 
tbe  chief  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  concisely  summarize  his  own  experiences  in 
pasture-making,  hut  the  recorded  experiences  of  great  authorities  on  the  subject 
]ui?e  also  been  consulted  and  form,  to  some  extent,  the  basis  of  the  work.  The  book 
contains  9  chapters  in  which  cultural  preparations,  selection  of  pasture  plants, 
baying,  testing,  and  sowing  of  pasture  seeds,  and  the  care  of  new  and  of  established 
pastures  are  discnssed,  and  20  varieties  of  grasses  and  9  varieties  of  legumes  useful 
as  pasture  plants  are  described. 

The  renewing  of  worn-out  native  prairie  pastures,  T.  A.  Williams  ( U.  S. 
Dept,  Agr,,  IHviaion  of  Agroaiology  Circ.  4,  pp,  4,  figa.  4). — A  revision  of  Circular  4 
(E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  774). 

Cromparative  experiments  with  190  varieties  of  potatoes  to  determine  the 
■tarch  production,  at  the  agricultural-botanical  experiment  station  at  Tabor 
[BoheiBia]  In  1896,  F.  Sitenski^  (daaopia  pro  Prumyal  Chemick^,  7  (1897),  pp,  2,15, 
2119;  a(a.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  95,  Eepert.,  p,  289).—AccoTamg  to  the  brief 
abstract,  the  starch  content  varied  from  9.6  to  19  per  cent,  and  the  yield  of  starch 
per  hectare  from  1,282  to  6,386  kg.  (1,141  to  5,684  lbs.  per  acre). 

13039—^0.  7 i 
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Culture  tests  with  new  varieties  of  potatoes  (Itdskr.  Landtman,  18 {1S97),  S; 
1^,  pp,  S04-209),—TTiAU  with  36  varieties  of  potatoes  containing  from  14.1  to  24.6 
per  cent  of  starch,  and  yielding  9,820  to  26,420  kg.  of  tubers  per  hectare,  and  2,268  to 
6,003  kg.  of  starch. 

Potash  fertilizers  for  root  crops  and  barley,  H.  Nathorst  (Tidskr.  LaudtmiBj 
18  (1897),  No,  6,  pp.  91-95) . 

Sugar  beet  culture,  S.  Forsbebg  {Tidskr,  Landtmdn,  18  (1897),  No. 9, pp.  15S-157). 

The  influence  of  the  distance  between  plants  on  the  yield  and  sugar  oca- 
tent  of  sugar  beet8»  F.  Despekz  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  2  {1897),  Ko.  48,  pp.  81B-8l9).—k 
number  of  plats  were  planted  with  beets  at  the  rate  of  16.6,  12.5,  10,  and  8.3  pluite 
per  square  meter.  The  largest  amount  of  sugar  pef'hectare  was  obtained  from  the 
closest  planting. 

The  state  of  cane  sugar  manufacture  in  Formosa,  N.  Y^bcasaki  {Imp.  Vnic.  CoL 
Agr.  [Tokyo']  Bui.,  vol.  S,  No.  S,  pp.  275-280). — A  description  of  the  industry  as  it  is 
carried  on  in  the  island. 

Silage  making  according  to  the  Rahmstedt  method  (Xancftmanseii,  8  {18S7), 
No.  S8,  pp.  540-543). 

Tobacco  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  packing  case:  The  result  of  three  years' 
experience  in  southern  California  with  plain  practical  directions  for  the 
grower  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Arizona,  and  19'ew  Mexico,  W.  T.  Soc  {Los  Amgelw 
Stoll,  Thayer  ^  Co.,  1897, pp.  26). 

Report  of  the  assistant  in  dairy  husbandry,  C.  B.  Lane  {New  Jersey  SUu.  Bpl 
1896,  pp.  171-181,  pi,  1). — This  is  a  brief  description  of  the  college  farm ;  the  yield  and 
cost  of  rye,  wheat,  crimson  clover,  oats  and  peas,  corn,  cowpeas,  soy  be^ans,  and  barley 
and  peas  grown  as  silage  crops ;  a  description  and  record  of  the  dairy  herd ;  meth- 
ods of  seeding  crimson  clover ;  and  a  description  of  an  experimental  silo. 

Marsh  culture,  and  the  manufacture  of  peat  litter  and  peat  fuel  in  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Oermany,  H.  U.  Svkrdrup  {Aareber,  Ojfent,  Foranst.  Landbr.  Fremme, 
196,  pp.  542-391). 

HORTICIJLTUEE. 

Some  problems  in  ezperimental  horticnltiire,  W.  M.  Munson 
( Vermont  HorU  Soc.  Rpt.  1896 j  pp.  32-40).— The  author  believes  that, 
while  it  is  the  first  duty  of  an  experiment  station  to  adapt  its  work  to 
tlie  specific  needs  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located,  the  working  out 
of  fundamental  principles  should  not  be  ignored.  A  certain  amoant 
of  variety  testing,  for  instance,  is  of  value,  but  it  should  not  be  made 
the  chief  work  of  the  station.  One  of  the  most  important  lines  of  work, 
the  author  believes,  is  plant  breeding,  and  in  this  work  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  determine  the  causes  of  variation  in  plants  and  how 
generally  variations  are  transmitted  to  offspring.  In  crossing  and 
hybridizing  the  aim  should  be  to  study  the  laws  governing  hybrids  as 
well  as  to  produce  new  types  of  immediate  value.  The  pedigree  should 
be  given  more  weight  in  plant  breeding  than  it  has  yet  been  given.  As 
corollaries  to  plant  breeding,  acclimatization,  domestication,  etc.,  are 
discussed. 

Among  the  practical  problems  of  experimental  horticulture,  the 
author  suggests  the  treatment  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  with  reSsr- 
ence  to  culture,  pruning,  food,  winter  protection,  etc;  the  merits  of 
various  stocks  for  grafting  certain  varieties;  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  new  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  the  questions  relating 
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to  forcing  fraits  and  vegetables;  and  tbe  like.  Vegetables  and  orna- 
mental gai'dening  are  mentioned  as  affording  valuable  lines  of  work. 

Depth  of  so'wing  and  planting,  B.  D.  Halsted  {N^ew  Jersey  8t4is. 
Bptl896]pp.  395, 396), — Beet  seed  covered  4  to  6  in.  failed  to  germinate. 
There  was  little  difference  in  results  from  seed  planted  2  in.  and  1  in. 
deep.  With  beans  about  one-half  as  many  seed  germinated  in  the  6  in. 
planting  and  about  two-thirds  as  many  in  the  4  in.  planting  as  in  the 
1  in.  planting.  Beans,  when  planted  4  and  6  in.  deep  and  the  drills 
fJied  gradually  as  the  plants  developed,  germinated  as  well  as  those 
planted  at  the  ordinary  depth,  and  the  yield  was  practically  the  same 
in  all  cases.  With  potatoes  planted  4, 6,  and  8  in.  deep,  the  6  in',  plant- 
ing gave  the  largest  yield,  also  the  greatest  percentage  of  scab,  while 
tbe  4  in.  planting  gave  the  smallest  yield  and  percentage  of  scab. 

Ezperunents  with  mulching,  B.  D.  Halsted  (New  Jersey  8tas. 
Bpt  1896y  pp.  393-395). — Mulchings  of  fresh  hay,  salt  hay,  and  excel- 
sior were  employed  with  several  vegetables.  There  was  no  appreciable 
difference  in  yield  of  peppers,  eggplants,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  beets, 
and  second  crop  of  beans  between  the  mulched  and  unmulched  rows. 
The  mulched  rows  of  the  first  crop  of  beans  gave  a  somewhat  larger 
yield  than  the  unmulched.  The  difference  between  the  results  here 
reported  and  those  of  1895  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  886)  the  author  believes  to  be 
due  to  the  greater  rainfall  in  1896.  Salt  hay  was  found  better  for 
mulching  than  either  of  the  other  materials  tried. 

Irrigation  of  garden  crops,  B.  D.  Halsted  {New  Jersey  Stas. 
Rpi.  1896,  pp.  338-383). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  experiment 
reported  in  Bulletin  115  of  the  station  (B.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  127),  a  summary 
of  which  is  given  in  this  report.  Tbe  quantities  of  water  applied  to 
the  various  crops  and  the  dates  of  the  applications  are  shown  in  tables. 
With  a  majority  of  the  crops  irrigation  in  a  season  of  normal  rainfall 
was  found  to  be  unprofitable. 

The  yield  of  the  first  crop  of  peas  was  increased  nearly  30  per  cent 
and  the  weight  of  the  vines  doubled  by  irrigation.  In  the  second  crop 
the  weight  of  the  vines  on  the  irrigated  plat  was  somewhat  less  than 
on  the  others.  Few  pods  developed  in  either  case  on  account  of  blight. 
Tomatoes  5ielded  less,  the  fruit  was  more  spotted  and  more  cracked 
in  the  irrigated  than  in  the  uiiirrigated  plats.  As  to  the  prevalence  of 
leaf  blight,  little  difference  could  be  seen  between  the  irrigated  and  the 
unirrigated  plats. 

Irrigation  had  little  effect  on  the  yield  of  beans,  peppers,  cucumbers, 
beets,  turnips,  and  eggplants;  on  tbe  amount  of  scab  and  blight  of 
beets;  and  on  the  amount  of  leaf  blight  and  fruit  rot  of  eggplants. 
The  proportion  of  turnips  afiected  with  club  root  was  about  the  same 
in  the  two  cases,  but  the  affected  roots  were  somewhat  more  severely 
injured  on  the  irrigated  than  on  the  unirrigated  plats.  The  amount  of 
bacterial  blight  of  beans  was  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
unirrigated  than  of  the  irrigated  plants. 

In  tbe  experiment  with  Boral  Ko.  2,  American  Giant,  and  Early 
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Kose  potatoes,  the  yield  was  9  per  cent  greater  and  the  amount  of  scirt) 
slightly  less  on  the  irrigated  plants  than  on  the  anirrigated  ones.  In 
another  test,  irrigation  did  not  appreciably  affect  the  yield  or  percent- 
age of  scab  of  Rural  No.  2  potatoes.  With  American  Giant  potato^ 
the  yield  and  amount  of  scab  was  greater  on  the  irrigated  plats  tkan 
elsewhere.  The  yield  of  Early  Eose  potatoes  was  considerably  greater 
and  the  scabbiness  from  19  to  27  per  cent  less  on  irrigated  than  on 
unirrigated  plats.  A  test  of  both  surface  and  subirrigation  with  Early 
Hose  pat.atoes  resulted  in  no  difference  in  yield  and  very  little  difference 
in  scabbiness  between  the  irrigated  and  the  unirrigated  plants. 

Studies  and  illustrations  of  mushrooms,  I,  G.  F.  Atkinson  (yew 
York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui  138,  pp.  337-^66,  figs.  ^').— This  is  the  beginning 
of  a  proposed  series  of  bulletins  on  the  fleshy  fungi  of  the  mushroom 
family.  The  author  briefly  discusses  the  need  of  a  more  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  more  common  mushrooms  in  order  that  the  nutritions 
ones  may  be  used  and  the  poisonous  ones  avoided.  He  believes  that 
many  common  forms  of  mushrooms  maybe  learned  by  people  without  a 
technical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  just  as  many  other  natural  objects 
are  known. 

Popular  descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given  of  Agaricus  eawfo- 
trisj  Lepiota  naucina^  and  Amanita  phalUndes,  showing  the  peculiarities 
of  the  plants  at  various  stages  of  growth.  The  life  history  of  masb- 
rooms  is  also  given  in  a  popular  way. 

JTumips,  F.  S.  Eaele  {Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui.  84,  pp.  415-420).'- 
Directions  for  planting  and  culture  and  a  note  on  the  uses  of  turnips 
are  given.  About  40  varieties  of  turnips,  many  of  them  foreign,  were 
tested  at  the  station.  The  foreign  varieties  were  found  to  be  no  better 
than  varieties  commonly  grown  in  this  country.  The  flat  varieties  of 
turnii)s  are  valuable  for  early  crops  and  marketing  when  young.  The 
long  varieties  have  nothing  in  particular  to  recommend  them.  The  Globe 
varieties  are  best  for  the  main  crop  and  for  fall  and  winter  use.  For 
late  winter  the  Yellow  Globes  are  especially  recommended.  The  flat 
and  the  long  varieties,  on  account  of  much  of  their  roots  being  exposed, 
are  often  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  being  frozen.  The  Globe  varieties 
have  a  deep  rooting  habit  and  therefore  are  least  injured  by  freezing. 

Notes  on  the  cherry  orchard,  W.  B;  Alwood  ( Virginia  8ta,  Bui 
6V7,  pp,  69-74). — Notes  are  given  on  22  varieties  of  cherries,  together 
with  a  table  showing  the  dates  of  bloom  of  each  for  the  years  ISO^'ni. 
The  following  varieties  are  thought  worthy  of  general  culture  for  market 
and  family  use :  Early  Purple,  Schmidt,  Windsor,  Hortense,  Olivett, 
and  Montmorency  Large. 

In  a  situation  so  exposed  to  late  spring  frosts  that  x^eaches  can  not 
be  grown,  that  Japanese  plums  can  not  fruit,  and  that  apples  firuit only 
once  in  2  or  3  years,  the  Hearts,  or  sweet  cherries,  as  a  class  have  failed 
to  fruit,  although  the  trees  have  proved  hardy  in  many  cases.  Both 
Hearts  and  Morillos  are  more  readily  grown  than  peaches  in  situatiofls 
where  the  latter  succeed. 
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Votes  on  the  plain  orchard,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  Si  a.  But.  67 j 
fp.  93-97). — ^Tabular  data  in  reheard  to  dates  of  blossoming  of  37  varie- 
ties of  plums  for  the  years  ISOS-'O?  are  given,  together  with  notes  on 
growth,  fmitfahiess,  etc.  The  Japanese  varieties  have  proved  some- 
what erratic*,  as  to  time  of  blossoming,  being  stimulated  into  unseason- 
able bloom  by  a  few  warm  days.  As  a  preventive  of  brown  rot,  the 
aathor  recommends  removing  all  decayed  fruit  from  the  tree  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  spraying  in  the  spring  before  the  buds 
start  with  a  solution  of  concentrated  lye,  8  cans  to  50  gal.  water,  or  with 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate,  2  lbs.  to  50  gal.  water,  the  lye  solution 
being  preferred,  and  spraying  twice  with  a  weak  Bordeaux  mixture 
joHt  before  the  Hower  buds  ojien  and  again  when  the  blossoms  have 
fiUIen. 

Japanese  plnms,  F.  S.  Eable  {Alabama  College  Sta,  BuL  85,  pp. 
423-448,  figs.  5). — ^The  bulletin  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  culture  of 
the  Japanese  plums,  including  notes  on  soil,  fertilizers,  propagation, 
planting,  cultivation,  pruning,  thinning,  marketing,  insect  enemies, 
diseases,  and  varieties.  The  author  believes  that  the  Japanese  x)lnms 
iu!e  destined  to  supersede  the  native  plums  in  Alabama.  Tendency  to 
overbear  is  considered  their  greatest  fault,  the  fruits  often  setting  so 
thick  as  to  hide  the  limb  from  view.  Thinning  the  fruit  is  therefore 
strongly  recommended.  It  increases  the  size  of  the  fruit,  lessens  the 
injury  from  rot,  and  prevents  the  loss  of  vitality  of  the  tree.  An 
illnstration  is  given  of  two  twigs  of  Burbank  plum,  showing  the 
increased  size  of  fruit  due  to  thinning. 

The  most  reliable  remedy  for  the  plum  curcnlio  is  jarring  the  tree. 
Descriptions  are  given  of  two  motlifications  of  the  "curcnlio  catcher'' 
for  low-headed  trees.  Trapping  the  beetles  under  pieces  of  bark  placed 
aroond  the  trees,  destroying  all  fallen,  wormy  fruit,  and  spraying  the 
trees  with  Paris  green  are  also  recommended. 

Plum  rot  is  the  most  troublesome  disease  of  plums.  The  remedies 
recommended  are  planting  resistant  varieties,  selection  of  high,  well- 
drained  soil  of  n)oderate  fertility,  use  of  only  such  fertilizers  as  will 
not  induce  a  rapid,  succulent  growth  of  wood,  training  the  trees  with 
open  heads  to  allow  free  circulation  of  air,  thinning  the  fruit,  burning 
dead  twigs  and  mummified  fruits  in  winter,  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  in  spring  and  with  copper  acetate  after  the  fruit  is  formed. 

Strawberry  cnlture,  8.  Powers  {Florida  Sta.  Bui  39^  pp.  465- 
5W).— This  is  a  popular  bulletin  giving  directions  for  growing  and 
marketing  strawberries.  A  good  quality  of  flat- woods  soil,  overlying  a 
clay  sabsoil  and  having  a  gradual  slope  to  the  south,  is  re(>ommended. 
Light  sandy  soils  are  to  be  avoided  except  where  an  abundance  of 
water  is  available.  The  plants  grow  practically  all  winter,  and  should 
therefore  be  allowed  to  rest  during  midsummer,  no  cultivation  being 
given  them. 

The  author  believes  that  the  deterioration  of  strawberries  in  Florida 
is  dae  to  careless  methods  of  propagation  and  cultivation  more  than  to 
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the  climate.  To  get  new  vitality,  plants  may  be  brought  from  the  foot- 
hills of  Alabama  or  Georgia.  Plants  brought  from  States  north  of  the 
Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers  do  not  succeed  in  Florida. 

l^otes  are  given  on  the  diseases  and  insect  enemies  of  the  strawbenj. 
A  brief  paper  by  G.  H.  Ward  is  added  to  the  bulletin. 

Catalogue  of  fruits  recommended  for  cultivation  in  the  vaxions 
sections  of  the  United  States  by  the  American  Pomological 
Society  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.,  Division  of  Pomology  BuL  6,  pp.  5P).— The 
catalogue  includes  such  fruits  and  nuts  as  are  recommended  for  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States  and  adjoining  parts  of  British  America.  The 
entire  region  is  divided  into  15  fruit  districts,  the  limits  of  districts 
being  determined  largely  by  latitude,  elevation,  prevailing  winds, 
oceanic  and  lacustrine  exposures,  and  very  little  by  political  boundaries. 

For  convenience  in  reference  the  fruits  are  arranged  alphabetically 
in  3  divisions.  The  first  division  deals  with  fruits  adapted  to  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  United  States  and  adjacent  parts  of  British  Amencft^ 
and  includes  277  varieties  of  apples,  12  apricots,  20  blackberries  and 
dewberries,  41  cherries,  20  currants,  14  gooseberries,  88  grapes,  4  mill- 
berries,  d4  nectarines  and  peaches,  95  pears,  90  plums,  8  quinces,  48 
raspberries,  35  strawberries,  and  69  nuts.  The  second  division  has  to 
do  with  fruits  adapted  to  southern  United  States  and  includes  104 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits,  11  figs,  7  guavas,  11  Japanese  persimmons,  28 
olives,  18  pineapples,  and  5  pomegranates.  In  both  these  divisions 
descriptions  of  each  fruit  recommended  and  the  adaptability  of  each  to 
the  various  fruit  districts  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

The  third  division  treats  of  such  species  of  native  and  intsroduced 
fruits  and  nuts  as  have  not  varied  so  far  from  their  specific  types  that 
the  varieties  have  been  designated  and  propagated  under  recognized 
varietal  names.  The  botanical  and  common  names,  origin,  and  adapta- 
bility of  145  species  of  fruits,  and  30  species  of  nuts  are  given  in 
tabular  form. 

The  bulletin  also  contains  the  rules  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  for  naming  and  exhibiting  fruits. 

Experience  in  fertilising  potted  plants  with  Wagner's  solntioDii 
W.  E.  Beitton  (GarA  and  Forest^  10  [1897),  Ko.  508jp.  456).— The  effect 
of  a  liquid  fertilizer  on  various  potted  plants  was  tested  atConnecticat 
State  Station.  The  fertilizer  consisted  of  a  solution  of  30  gm.  ammoninm 
phosphate,  25  gm.  sodium  nitrate,  25  gm.  potassinm  nitrate,  and  20  gm. 
ammoninm  sulphate  in  100  liters  of  water.  One  lot  of  plants,  2  each  of 
begonias  and  pelargoniums  and  4  of  heliotrope,  was  potted  in  rich  soil, 
3  parts  turf  and  1  part  manure,  and  watered  with  clear  water.  Another 
similar  lot  was  potted  in  the  same  soil  and  watered  with  the  liquid  fer- 
tilizer noted  above.  A  third  lot  of  plants  was  potted  in  anthracite  coal 
ashes,  to  which  was  added  5  per  cent  of  moss  peat,  and  watered  with 
the  fertilizer  solution.  In  a  few  months  the  plants  were  repotted. 
Their  growth  was  greatest  in  the  rich  soil  watered  with  the  fertiliier 
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8olntioD.  The  root  development  was  very  good  in  the  rich  soil  given 
dear  water,  mach  smaller  in  the  rich  soil  given  the  liquid  fertilizer,  and 
very  small  in  the  ashes  and  peat.  Aboat  a  mouth  later,  some  of  the 
pelargoniums  given  the  liquid  fertilizer  wilted  even  while  the  soil  was 
saturated  with  moisture.  The  plants  were  apparently  very  thrifty  until 
they  began  to  wilt.  The  author  believes  that  "the  amount  of  easily 
available  nutritive  matter  in  the  soil  exercises  a  considerable  influence 
open  the  size  of  the  root  system.''  Further  work  showed  that  the  use 
of  the  solution  gave  excellent  results  when  applied  less  frequently,  once 
a  week  for  woody  plants  and  twice  a  week  for  rapid  growing,  herbaceous 
ones. 

The  camphor  tree,  L.  H.  Dewey  (  U.  S.  Depi.  Jgr.,  Division  of  Botany  Giro,  12, 
fp.  7jfig9,  2)» — A  description  is  given  of  the  camphor  tree  and  the  following  points 
inregard  to  it  are  noted:  Native  range;  range  under  cultivation;  uses;  conditions 
ofsnccessfal  caltivation;  methods  of  propagation,  planting,  and  cultivation;  dis- 
tillation of  canaphor ;  outlook  for  future  market,  etc. 

FertUixatioii  of  houBe  plants,  C.  EngelskjOn  {Om  vore  Poiteplantera  Gjodsling. 
CkriBOania,  1897,  pp.  42), 

Practical  handbook  of  asparagus  culture,  J.  BOttner  {Prakiiahes  lehrbuch  dea 
gporgdhaua.  Frankfurt  a.  Oder:  Trotcitzsch  u.  Sohn^  1897,  pp.  100,  figs.  4d?).—ThiB 
treiite  of  planting,  manuring,  harvesting,  forcing,  varieties,  diseases,  and  insect 
enemies  of  asparagus. 

How  to  gro^v  melons  for  market,  W.  A.  Burpee  {Philadelphia:  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
4"  CO'f  1897,  8.  ed.,pp.  81,  figs.  25). — The  book  is  a  compilation  of  three  prize  essays,  to 
which  the  experience  of  the  editor  is  added.  Details  of  growing  and  marketing 
moflkmelous  and  watermelons  and  lists  of  approved  varieties  are  given. 

Observations  on  recent  cases  of  mushroom  poisoning  in  the  District  of 
Colombia,  F.  V.  Coville  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Botany  Giro.  13,  pp.  21,  figs. 
tl).— The  circular  notes  recent  cases  of  mnshroom  poisoning  and  urges  greater  caution 
in  the  selection  of  mushrooms  for  table  use.  Illustrations  and  popular  descriptions 
of  a  namber  of  mushrooms  occurring  commonly  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  given, 
inclading  5  edible  species — the  common  mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris),  the  horse 
mushroom  {A.  arrensis),  the  shaggy  mushroom  {Coprinus  comatus),  the  puff  ball 
{LieoperdoH  cyaihiforme),  and  the  fairy  ring  mushroom  (Marasmius  oreades);  and  2 
poiBonons  species,  the  fly  amanita  {Amanita  muscaria)  and  the  death  cup  (A. 
phalloide$). 

Report  of  the  assistant  in  horticulture,  J.  T.  Jordan  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Bpt. 
lS96,pp.  160-169). — An  outline  of  the  horticultural  work  in  progress  at  the  station  is 
pven.  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  treatment  of  the  various  experimental 
plats  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Improved  breeding  in  plant  and  animal  life,  A.  G.  Lucas  ( Trans.  Iowa  State 
Sort.  Soe.,  SI  {1896),  pp.  177-18S). — The  author  discusses  some  analogies  of  plant  and 
snimal  life  and  believes  that  the  principles  of  animal  breeding  may  be  applied  by 
the  horticulturist  in  the  improvement  of  plants. 

Production  of  ne'w  hardy  i^uits  by  crossing  and  hybridizing,  J.  L.  Budd 
{Irans.  Iowa  State  Hort.  Soc,,  SI  {1896),  pp.  260-26i').—^ otes  are  given  on  the  facili- 
ties for  making  crosses,  the  advances  already  obtained,  and  the  minutiae  of  doing  the 
work. 

Catalogue  of  fruiU  {Proc.  20th  An.  Meeting  Georgia  State  Hort.  Soc,  1896,  pp.  77- 
^)*~DeBcriptions  and  notes  of  varions  fruits  and  indications  of  their  adaptability 
to  various  sections  of  the  State  of  Georgia  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The  fruits 
<iooaidered  are  apples,  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  pomegranates,  pears,  plums, 
S^BpeS;  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  mulberries,  cherries,  quinces,  and 
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figB.    Desoriptive  notes  are  also  given  on  varioos  Tarietiee  of  walnntSi  pecans,  chsBt- 
nuts,  almonds^  filberts,  Japanese  plnms,  and  Japan  persimmons. 

Handbook  of  Swedish  pomology,  O.  Ekeroth  (Handbok  %  aventik  FomologL  Nm 
ed.,  rev,  and  enl.  hy  A.  Smirnoff.    Stockholm:  Noraiedt  ^  Soner,  voU.  2), 

Russian  apples,  J.  B.  Mitchell  {Trans,  Iowa  State  Jlort.  Soc,  SI  (2896),  pp,  IIS5- 
ig69). — llie  adaptability  of  the  Russian  apples  to  Iowa  is  discussed  and  descriptiYe 
notes  are  given  on  56  varieties  fruited  by  the  author. 

The  rusaets  of  Maine,  Z.  A.  Gilbert  (Trana,  Maine  State  Pom.  Socj  1896, pp,  76- 
90,  pl8.  S), — Notes  on  some  russet  apples,  with  descriptions  of  10  varieties  and  illus- 
trations of  5. 

The  garden  of  citrus  fruits,  G.  ^Iancini  (II  giardino  d^agrumi.  Caeale:  C.  Cat- 
aone,  1897,  pp.  fB38). — A  monograph  on  the  caltivation  of  citrus  fruits  in  Italy. 

Notes  on  peach  culture,  J.  H.  Hale  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Diviaion  of  Pomology  Grt. 
S,  pp.  8,  figa.  4). — ^This  is  a  revised  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  Report  of  the  Pomolo- 
gist  for  1894. 

Is  the  Batsuma  plum  self-sterile?  (Rural  New  Yorker,  66  (1897),  No.  i49S,  p. 
710). — A  statement  from  G.  E.  Glark,  Newark,  New  York,  indicates  the  possible aelf- 
sterility  of  this  plum.  The  orchard  contained  25  trees  each  of  4  varieties  of  Japanese 
plums,  each  variety  being  in  a  block  unmixed  with  other  varieties.  Abundance  and 
Bnrbank  plums  set  fruit  very  abundantly,  Ghabot  set  less  fruit,  and  Satsuma  set 
very  little.  The  Satsuma  trees  in  the  rows  next  to  Bnrbank  and  Ghabot  tress 
fruited  well,  those  in  the  second  rows  fruited  less,  those  in  the  third  rows  fruited  veiy 
little,  and  those  in  the  corner  farthest  from  the  other  varieties  bore  no  fruit  at  all. 

Prune  culture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  E.  R.  Lake  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Diviaion 
of  Pomology  Circ.  ^,  pp.  7,  figa.  S). — A  revised  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  Report  of 
the  Pomologist  for  1894. 

Currants  and  gooseberries,  W.  M.  MuNSON  ( Trana.  Maine  State  Pom.  See.,  1896, 
pp.  146-152). — A  popular  article  which  treats  of  soil,  propagation,  cnltnre,  pmning, 
and  training,  varieties,  insects,  and  diseases  of  currants  and  gooseberries. 

Strawberries,  variety  tests  of  1896,  H.  N.  Starnbs  (Proc.  SOth  An.  Meeting 
Georgia  State  Hort.  Soc,  189fi,  pp.  t5-28).^lL  report  of  a  test  of  80  varieties  of  straw- 
berries at  the  Georgia  Station. 

Qrapes  (Rural  New  Yorker,  56  (1897),  No.  2499,  pp,  8£S,  «?5).— A  r^um6  of  20  yeais* 
experience  with  various  varieties  of  grapes  at  Farmingdale,  Illinois. 

Nut  culture,  H.  M.  Engle  (  U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Diviaion  of  Pomology  Oirc.  1,  pp.  4),^ 
A  reprint  of  an  article  in  the  Report  of  the  Pomologist  for  1894. 

Carnations  at  the  Cottage  Oardens^  Queens^  New  York  (FlofiaU^  Exchange^  W 
(1898),  No.  1,  pp.  10, 11). — Notes  on  a  number  of  varieties  of  carnations. 

The  hardy  species  of  clematiB,  W.  J.  Bean  (Garden,  SB,  No,  1862,  pp,  499S6S, 
figa.  4). — Descriptive  notes  on  36  species  of  clematis. 

Crossing  chrysanthemums,  G.  P.  Rawson  (Floriatt^  Exchange,  9  (1897),  No.  5S, 
p.  1174). 

Hackberries  as  ornamental  and  shade  trees,  J.  Schneck  (Meehan'a  Mo.,  7  (28S7)t 
No.  IS,  pp.  SSI,  233,  figa.  ^).— Illustrated  notes  are  given  of  CeUie  ocddentalia  and 
C.  miaaiaaippienaia. 

Lawns  and  gardens,  how  to  plant  and  beautify  the  home  lot,  the  pleasure 
ground,  and  garden,  N.  J.  Rose  (New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam* a  Sona,  1897, pp* 
414,  pi.  1,  figs.  172). — The  first  part  treats  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  landscape 
art  with  chapters  on  the  following  topics :  The  study  of  natural  scenery,  implements, 
the  ^lan,  grading,  drives  and  walks,  grouping  and  massing  trees  and  shrubs,  detached 
groups  and  specimen  plants,  the  proper  use  of  herbaceous  plants,  the  lawn,  rocks  and 
water,  flower  beds  and  borders,  hedges,  buildings,  etc.  The  second  part  treats  of  the 
best  hardy  ornamental  plants  for  the  temperate  zone  of  North  America,  under  the 
following  chapter  heads:  Deciduous  trees,  coniferous  trees,  flowering  trees,  orna- 
mental shrubs,  creepers  and  vines,  and  herbaceous  plants.  The  numerous  plans  sad 
illustrations  are  prepared  by  the  author. 
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Bxpeiiments  with  lawn  grasses,  B.  D.  Halsted  {New  Jersey  Stat,  Bpt  1896,  pp. 
400, 401,  Jig.  1). — A  report  is  given  of  a  limited  trial  of  meadow  fescue,  five  leaved 
fescue  (Festwia  tenuifolia),  sheep's  fescae,  Rhode  Island  hent,  wood  meadow  grass, 
Eentacky  hlue  grass,  rough  stalked  meadow  grass,  redtop,  aud  rye  grass.  All  plats 
were  treated  alike  and  all  seed  gave  a  comparatively  good  stand  except  the  second 
and  third  varieties. 

Orchid coltnre  {Amer.  FlorUt,  IS  {1897),  No,  499,pp. 521,  622), 

The  Horticiiltnral  School  in  Rentglingen  and  horticnltnre  in  sonthem  Oer- 
many,  H.  Misvaek  {Norslc  Havetidende,  IS  (1897),  No.  2,  pp.  17^3), 

Europe's  largest  horticultural  school,  L.  Spath  {Sv,  Tradgdrdsfdr.  Tidskr.,  1897, 
ya$.S, pp.  19-24;  S,pp,  40-44). 

FO&ESTBT. 

Age  of  trees  and  time  of  blazing  determined  by  annual  ringSi 
B.E.  Fbrnow  ( U.  8.  JDept.  Agr.^  Division  of  Forestry  Oirc.  16,  pp.  11^ 
figs.  12). — ^The  author  discusses  the  growth  of  trees  and  the  method  of 
deposition  of  annual  rings,  and  points  out  some  of  the  sources  of  error 
in  estimating  the  age  of  trees  by  counting  the  annual  rings. 

To  find  how  many  years  have  elapsed  since  a  cut  was  made  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  cross  section  or  part  of  a  cross  section  of  a  stem 
tliat  embraces  a  radius  of  the  trunk  near  the  wound,  then  the  number 
of  rings  may  be  counted  from  bark  to  pith,  and  the  particular  ring  lead- 
ing to  the  edge  of  the  wound  may  be  traced  from  the  wound  to  the 
radius  along  which  the  counting  is  done.  This  method  is  generally 
correct  to  within  about  half  a  year,  but  at  times  may  result  in  an  error 
of  a  whole  year. 

Notes  on  cultivated  conifers,  XTTT,  C.  S.  Sargent  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897), 
^0, 614,  pp.  509-612), — Notes  are  given  on  yarious  species  of  Abies. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  deciduous  and  coniferous  trees,  Graner  {JdK- 
mkeft.  Ver,  Naturkunde  fFUrtlemberg,  5S  {1897),  pp.  142-179;  abs.  in  Bot.  Centbl,,  72 
{1S97),  No.  9,  pp,  S06-S08). 

Contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  19'orth  American  conifers,  E.Bastik  and 
H.  Trimble  {Amer.  Jour.  Pharm.,  69  {1897),  No,  7).— Treats  of  Teuga  meriensiana 
aod  7.  earoKniana. 

The  old  field  pine  in  I7ew  Jersey,  A.  Hollick  {Forester,  S  {1897),  No.  12,  p.  1S6).— 
Notes  the  occurrence  of  Pinus  tceda  in  New  Jersey. 

On  the  southern  range  of  Lawson's  cypress,  J.  B.  Davy  {Erythea,  5  {1897),  No.  9, 
p.  59).— Notes  are  given  on  the  southern  range  of  Chamcecyparis  lawsoniana. 

The  Shasta  fir,  F.  V.  Coville  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  614,  pp.  616, 617).— 
Notes  are  given  on  Abies  shasteneis  and  allied  species. 

The  weeping  silver  fir,  A.  D.  Webster  {Gard.  Chron.,  S.  ser.,  22  {1897),  No.  567, 
P.S24). 

Foreign  evergreens  adapted  to  Swedish  parks,  C.  J.  Rossandek  {K.  Landt, 
Akad.  HandL  Tidskr.,  S6  {1897),  No.  S,  pp.  144-162). 

Bvergreens  in  Alnarp  park  (Sweden),  F.  Ulriksen  {K,  Landt.  Akad.  Handl. 
Tidskr,,  SO  {1897),  No,  S,  pp.  163-187). 

Sequoia  gigantea,  G.  Mackixlay  {Gard,  Chron,,  S.  ser.,  22  {1897),  No.  670, p.  379, 
M-  ^).— Illustrated  notes  are  given  of  a  sequoia  tree  that  has  been  planted  for  51 
yean  in  a  park.  The  height  of  the  tree  Jit  the  time  of  writing  was  74  ft.  3  in.  and 
the  circamference  at  ground  level  was  21  ft.  3  in. 

The  fruit  of  Sequoia,  C.  S.  Sargent  {Gard.  and  Forest,  10  {1897),  No.  514,  p.  514, 
M-l),—TYie  frait  of  Sequoia  wellingtonia,  formerly  S.  gigantea,  ripens  in  2  years,  while 
thst  of  8.  sempervirens  ripens  in  1  year. 
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The  weeping  spruce  (Gard.  Chron.j  S,  «er.,  SS  {1897\*No.  669,  p.  S68ffy,  /).— Fi|5- 
ures  and  describes  a  rather  remarkable  form  of  Picea  exoelsa. 

Planting  and  thinning  epruce  woods  {Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser,,  2S  {1897),  2fo.669j 
p.  560), 

The  willow  oak,  H.  Trimble  {Amer,  J<mr.  Pharm.j  69  {1897),  ^o.  1£,  pp,  617-619), 

Recent  investigations  on  forest  injuries  due  to  rust  fungi,  H.  Kuebahn  {FunA, 
Naturw,  ZUokr,,  6  {1897),  No.  12,  pp,  465^73), 

Recent  legislation  on  State  forestry  commissions  and  forest  reserres^  B.  E. 
Fernow  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Division  of  Forestry  Circ.  17,  pp.  15), — Several  States  aod 
Territories  having  enacted  forest  legislation  since  the  publication  of  Circalar  13  of 
this  Division,  the  author  has  given  a  summary  of  the  recently  enacted  laws  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  and  the  Federal  legislation  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  forest  reservations. 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

The  vitality  of  seed  treated  with  carbon  bisnlphid,  G.  H. 
Hicks  and  J.  0.  Dabney  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Divinion  of  Botany  Circ. 
11,  pp.  5). — The  authors  report  upon  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 
to  test  the  effect  of  carbon  bisulphid  when  used  for  the  destruction  of 
weevils  and  other  insects  in  stored  ^ain.  Experiments  were  made  on 
35  varieties  of  grain  and  vegetables,  6  of  cotton,  2  of  peas,  3  of  com, 
2  each  of  rice,  garden  beans,  Kafir  corn,  barley,  and  wheat.  The  first 
series  of  experiments  were  conducted  by  placing  the  seed  in  an  atmos- 
phere saturated  with  carbon  bisulphid.  The  seeds  were  allowed  to 
remain  for  48  hours,  after  which  their  germination  was  tested.  The 
germinative  ability  of  barley,  rye,  wheat,  corn,  crimson  clover,  millet, 
and  rice  was  considerably  decreased  by  the  tresitmeiit.  The  others 
were  practically  uninjured.  Other  experiments  were  conducted  in 
which  the  seed  were  treated  for  24  hours  and  a  limited  exx>eriment  was 
conducted  with  grain  in  bulk. 

In  general  it  is  stated  that  seeds  of  cotton,  peas,  beans,  buckwheat, 
oats,  cowpeas,  and  various  members  of  the  crucifers  will  withstand  the 
most  severe  treatment  without  having  their  germination  injured  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  and  other 
seeds  belonging  to  the  grass  family,  with  the  exception  of  Kafir  corn 
and  oats,  should  be  treated  with  caution,  as  excessive  exposure  to  the 
gas  seriously  diminishes  their  vitality. 

On  the  germination  of  weeviled  legnminons  seed,  E.  Gaik  (CompU 
Bend.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris^  125  {1897),  No.  3,  pp.  195-197).— A  report  is  made 
of  more  than  3,000  germinations,  embracing  seed  of  31  species  of  lega- 
minous  plants,  in  which  the  author  found  considerable  injury  is  done 
by  the  attack  of  the  weevil.  This  injury  is  due  to  the  following  causes: 
(1)  Destruction  of  part  of  the  embryonic  reserve;  (2)  mutilation  of  regen- 
erative parts;  (3)  exosinosis,  through  which  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  nutritive  material  in  the  seed  is  lost,  and  (4)  the  biological 
and  mechanical  action  of  the  parasite.  The  injury  due  to  the  latter 
eanse  is  not  limited  in  its  effect  to  the  seed  alone,  but  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  plant,  resulting  in  a  deteriorated  growth. 
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Tbree  new  weeds  of  the  mustard  fiunily,  L.  H.  Bewet  ( V.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.^  Division  of  Botany  Circ.  10,  pp,  6,  figs.  3.) — Illustrated 
descriptive  notes  are  given  on  3  new  plants  of  the  mustard  family 
which  have  been  reported  from  several  localities  in  northern  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  past  few  years.  Although  confined  to 
comparatively  small  areas  and  having  thus  far  caused  little  damage, 
in  some  places  they  are  becoming  very  aggressive  weeds.  The  sx)ecies 
enamerated  are  Bcrieroa  incana,  the  hare's  ear  mustard  {Conringia 
orientalis)j  and  ball  mustard  {Neslia  paniculata). 

Testing  seedBi  C.  D.  Woods  {Maine  Sta,  BvL  S6,  pp.  ^).— This  bulletin  contains 
''An  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  agricultural  seeds/'  enacted  by  the  Maine  legisla- 
tnre,  and  rules  for  testing  the  purity  of  seeds  taken  from  those  adopted  by  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  but  modi- 
fied to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  the  State.  Standards  of  purity 
and  germination  of  agricultural  seeds  are  given  in  a  table. 

Concerning  the  germination  of  Fraxinua,  G.  F.  L.  Sarauw  (Tidsakr,  Skov.,  6, 

Concerning  the  longevity  of  seeds  and  their  preservation  in  the  soil,  Naudin 
(Bnl  Sac  Xat.  Aoclim,  France,  1897,  Feb.-June), 

The  vitality  of  refrigerated  seeds,  H.  T.  Brown  (Nature,  S7,  No.  1468,  p.  150).— 
Calls  attention  to  the  work  of  Giglioli  on  latent  vitality  of  seeds  (£.  S.  R.,  1,  p.  406). 

Concerning  the  composition  of  the  seed  and  etiolated  seedUngs  of  Lupinos 
angOBtifoIias,  M.  AIerlis  (Landw.  Vers,  Stat.,  48  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  419-^54). 

Work  with  weeds,  B.  D.  Halsted  {Neto  Jersey  Staa.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  402-404,  fitja.  2). — 
A  case  for  examining  commercial  seed  fur  weed  seed  and  other  foreign  matter  is 
fignred  and  described.  The  Kussian  thistle  which  -vcas  reported  from  Weehawken 
last  year  seems  to  have  been  destroyed,  no  trace  of  it  being  reported  daring  the 
jear,  nor  has  it  been  fmnd  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  occurrence  of  dodder  upon 
seedling  eggplants  grown  in  a  hotbed  and  upon  onions  is  reported. 

Cnacnta  monogyna  on  graper,  A.  Rollofp  {Ziachr.  r/lamenkrank.,  7  {1897),  No. 
4,p.2tS). — The  occurrence  of  this  species  of  dodder  on  grapevines  is  mentioned,  and 
placing  finely  cut  straw  thickly  about  the  vines  is  recommended  as  a  preventive 
means. 

On  the  eradication  of  Cuscuta.  Nofi'Ray  {Jour.  Soc.  Jgr.  BrabanUHainaui,  1897, 

yo.40). 

Nojdous  weeds  {Jour.  Agr.  and  Ind.,  South  Auatralxa,  1  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  322-824, 
^9».2). — Notes  are  given  of  the  Canada  thistle  and  of  Xanthium  apinoaum. 

Effect  of  Swainsonia  galegifolia  on  sheep,  C.  T.  Martin  {Agr.  Gaz.  Neic  Sotith 
Tafej,  8  {1897),  No.  G,  pp.  363-369). 

Concerning  Lathyrus  tnberosus  as  a  grain-field  weed,  R.  Schaffkr  {Jahreaher. 
Preua.  Bot.  Ver.,  189&-'97,  p.  45). 

Poisonous  plants  of  Gtormany,  >\  G.  L.  Gresslbr  {Langenaalza :  F.  O.  L.  Greaaler, 
lSS7,pp.40,pU.8). 

DISEASES  OF  PLAITTS. 

Report  of  the  botanist,  B.  D.  Halsted  [N'etc  Jersey  Stas.  Ept. 
iS9f},pp.289-^29jfigs.  60).— The  y^OTk  of  the  botanical  (lepartmcDt  of 
the  station  for  the  year  was  mostly  field  experiments  at  tbe  college 
&nn  and  elsewhere,  supplemented  with  laboratory  investigations.  The 
principal  lines  of  work  were  with  fungicides  on  various  truck  crops  and 
on  a  few  kinds  of  ornamental  plants.    A  study  of  the  peach  gall  was 
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the  principal  investigation  carried  on  in  the  greenhouse.    Some  horti- 
cnltural  work  included  in  the  report  is  noted  elsewhere. 

During  the  year  the  experimental  plat  for  botanical  work  was 
increased  to  nearly  2  acres.  Several  hundred  specimens  were  added 
to  the  herbarium  during  the  season,  and  some  attention  was  given  to 
a  study  of  weed^  and  the  determination  of  foreign  matter  in  commercial 
seeds. 

Uxperiments  with  turnips  (pp.  294-309). — ^After  summarizing  tbe 
experiments  for  the  previous  four  crops  the  author  reports  upon  tbe 
work  done  in  1896  for  the  prevention  of  club  root.  Of  tbe  various 
fungicides  tried  unslaked  lime  has  thus  far  proved  to  be  the  only  effi- 
cient treatment  for  the  prevention  of  club  root  of  cruciferous  plants. 
It  is  recommended  that  it  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  75  to  150  bu. 
per  acre.  This  application  should  be  made  every  other  year  on  land 
badly  infested  with  the  fungus  where  cabbages,  turnips,  or  allied 
plants  are  yearly  grown. 

Plat  experiments  indicate  that  the  fungus  of  club  root  can  remain 
active  in  the  soil  for  at  least  2  years,  and  from  box  experiments  in 
which  the  soil  was  considered  free  from  the  fungus  it  was  apparent  that 
manure  may  be  the  means  of  carrying  the  infection  to  the  soil. 

The  author  tested  16  species  of  cruciferous  plants  to  ascertain  their 
susceptibility  to  club  root.  Those  so  tried  were  candytuft,  sweet 
alyssum,  wild  sweet  alyssum,  shepherd's  purse,  rockcress,  wormseed 
mustard,  peppergrass,  field  peppergrass,  stock,  penny  cress,  radish, 
rocket,  black  mustard,  charlock,  white  mustard,  and  false  flax.  Of 
these,  stock  alone  was  unaffected,  while  charlock  proved  most  subject 
to  attacks  of  the  disease,  followed  closely  by  white  mustard.  Tbe 
necessity  of  keeping  these  weeds  out  of  fields  is  obvious.  Radishes, 
rocket,  sweet  alyssum,  and  candytuft  were  least  affected. 

Experiments  icith potatoes  (pp.  309-319). — In  continuation  of  the  exper- 
iments of  previous  years,  reported  in  Bulletin  112  and  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  station  for  1895  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  780;  8,  p.  893),  the  prevention  of 
potato  scab  was  investigated.  The  author  states  that  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  were  efficient  to  some  degree  in  con- 
trolling scab.  Sulphur  took  the  lead  among  the  soil  treatments,  and  its 
effect  on  the  soil  is  claimed  to  be  lasting.  Treating  seed  with  sulphur 
or  corrosive  sublimate,  while  efficient  in  clean  soil,  will  not  avail  much 
in  badly  infested  soil.  A  mixture  of  300  lbs.  each  of  sulphur  and  kainit 
per  acre  is  recommended  as  a  combined  fungicide  and  fertilizer  for  use 
on  scab  infested  lands. 

An  opportunity  was  offered  to  test  the  respective  value  of  the  bud 
and  stem  ends  with  the  middle  of  the  potato  when  used  in  plantingi 
also  the  effect  of  depth  of  planting.  The  superiority  of  the  middle 
portions  over  the  end  cuttings  was  established,  so  far  as  this  experi- 
ment was  concerned.  It  is  claimed  that  planting  more  than  4  in.  deep 
is  not  justified  on  account  of  greater  labor. 
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Potatoes  planted  uix)ii  turnip  land  that  bad  not  been  planted  to  pota- 
toes for  G  years  gave  a  larger  total  yield  of  tubers,  but  the  crop  was 
practically  worthless  on  account  of  scab. 

Experiments  with  sweet  potatoes  (pp.  319-328). — Experiments  for  the 
prevention  of  soil  rot  of  sweet  potatoes  are  reported  in  continuation  of 
those  given  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  station  for  1895  (E.  S.  K.,  8, 
p.  893).  Lime,  sulphur,  manure,  corrosive  sublimate,  kainit,  and  copper 
sulphate  were  tested  singly  and  in  different  combinations,  and  as  in  the 
previous  experiment  sulphur  gave  the  best  results,  followed  closely  by 
kainit  and  copper  sulphate  and  kainit  alone. 

Additional  experiments  are  reported  on  the  cost  and  value  of  sulphur, 
when  given  field  trials,  as  a  preventive  of  soil  rot. 

A  brief  illustrated  description  is  given  of  the  stem  rot  of  sweet 
potatoes,  but  no  treatment  is  suggested. 

Experiments  with  beans  (pp.  328-333). — Investigations  have  been  con- 
tinued on  the  anthracnose  and  bacterial  disease  of  beans.  Anthracnose 
was  nearly  checked  by  spraying  the  plants  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
bacterial  disease  was  greatly  diminished  on  the  sprayed  plants. 

The  author  states  that  experiments  with  beans  to  determine  the  effect 
of  depth  of  planting  indicate  that  between  1  and  2  in.  is  probably  the 
best  depth  for  the  variety  nsed  (Golden  Wax). 

Experiments  with  tomatoes  (pp.  333-336). — Tomatoes  were  grown  for 
3  years  on  the  same  soil.  The  amount  of  leaf  blight  (Septoria  lycopersid 
and  Cladosporivm  fulvum)  increased  with  each  succeeding  crop,  while 
the  fruit  rot  (Gleeosporium  phomoides)  was  about  the  same  for  each 
crop.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  connection  between 
the  old  tomato  plants  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  and  the  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  succeeding  crop.  The  fungicides  tested  were 
equally  efficient  in  preventing  leaf  blight.  Irrigation  for  tomatoes 
gave  negative  results  this  year. 

Experiments  tcith peppers  (pp.  336,337). — Experiments  designed  to  test 
the  value  of  fungicides  for  the  prevention  of  the  fruit  anthracnose  gave 
negative  results,  all  being  apparently  without  effect. 

Experiments  with  eggplants  (pp.  337-340). — In  continuation  of  the 
experiments  reported  in  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  station  for  1896 
(E.  S.  B.,  i<j  p.  894)  the  diseases  of  eggplants  were  investigated.  The 
season  was  very  favorable  for  the  development  of  fungi,  and  on  both 
Bprayed  and  unsprayed  plants  only  about  a  third  of  the  fruits  were 
marketable. 

A  stem  disease  appeared  that  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  any  of 
the  fungicides  used.  As  shown  in  the  previous  report,  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture reduced  the  amount  of  disease  where  the  plants  were  grown  on 
fresh  soil.  The  growing  of  2  successive  crops  of  eggplants  on  the  same 
soil  is  believed  inadvisable. 

Experiments  with  euoumhers  (pp.  340-344). — After  summarizing  the 
results  of  his  previous  year's  work  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  396)  the  author  gives 
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an  account  of  the  experiments  conducted  in  1896  for  the  prevention  of 
mildew  and  anthrac^nose  of  cucambers.  Owing  to  the  early  destrac- 
tion  of  the  vines  by  insects  the  results  are  hardly  conelu8iv<^  The  fun- 
gicides seemed  to  act  to  some  degree  as  repellants  toward  the  insects, 
as  the  sprayed  vines  were  the  last  to  be  destroyed.  The  leaf  blight 
was  prevented  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  fungicides  used.  The 
fruit  rot  was  about  5  per  cent  worse  on  the  plants  which  were  sprayed 
with  the  potash  solution. 

Experiments  icith  celery  (pp.  344, 345), — Negative  results  are  reported 
on  the  use  of  fungicides  for  the  prevention  of  celery  blight,  there  being 
no  disease  manifest  on  any  of  the  plants. 

Experiments  with  peas  (pp.  34«^,  346). — Investigations  were  conducted 
for  the  prevention  of  the  leaf  blight  {Ascochyta  pisi)  and  mildew  [Er^- 
siphe  martii)  on  peas.  A  quick-growing  variety,  First  of  All,  was 
chosen  for  the  trial,  the  object  being  to  get  several  successive  crops  in 
one  seasou.  No  apparent  effect  from  blight  was  found  in  the  first  crop. 
Irrigation  materially  increased  the  yield  of  vines  and  pods.  In  the  sec- 
ond crop  old  seed  and  new  seed  from  the  crop  j  ust  harvested  were  planted 
to  the  evideiitadvautage  of  the  new  seed.  Soil  treatments  of  sulphor, 
corrosive  sublimate,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  copper  sulphate  were  tested 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  check  the  disease  coming  on 
the  stems  near  the  ground.  The  best  yields  were  secured  where  the 
carbonate  of  lime  was  employed.  But  very  slight  differences  were 
observed  in  the  amounts  of  blight  on  the  different  plats.  On  the  third 
crop  the  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture  in  keeping  off  the  diseases  trwn 
late  peas  was  very  evident. 

Experiments  with  beets  (pp.  346-350). — Experiments  were  conducted 
for  the  prevention  of  some  of  the  fungus  attacks  of  beets,  principally 
Cercospora  heticola^  which  was  described  in  Bulletin  107  of  the  station 
(E.  S.  K.,  6,  p.  905).  The  fungicides  were  eflBcient  in  increasing  the 
yield  of  the  treated  plats,  although  the  ammonia-Bordeaux  mixtore 
burned  the  foliage  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  identity  of  the  scab  upon  potatoes  and  beets  was  clearly  estab- 
lished by  a  field  inoculation. 

Experiments  with  sunflowers  (pp.  350,  351). — A  test  was  made  of  fon- 
gicides  for  the  prevention  of  attacks  of  PiLccinia  tanaceti  on  sunflowers. 
Twelve  sprayings  were  given  the  plats,  and  it  was  found  that  all  the 
fungicides  were  active  in  keeping  down  the  fungus.  Those  plants 
receiving  what  was  called  the  ammonia-Bordeaux  mixture  were  almost 
entirely  free  from  rust  pustules. 

A  stem  blight  due  to  Phlyctwna  sp.  was  noticed  on  some  of  the  plants 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  yield  to  applications  of  fungicides.  An  allied 
species  of  this  fungus  has  been  reported  on  cosmos. 

Experiments  with  onions  (p.  352). — Tests  were  made  in  the  greenhouse 
with  sulphur  and  corrosive  sublimate  for  the  prevention  of  onion  smnt 
due  to  Urocystis  cepulw^  but  no  disease  appearing  in  either  check  or 
treated  lots,  the  results  were  negative. 
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Experiments  with  com  s^nut  (p.  352). — Negative  results  similar  to  the 
above  were  obtaiued  from  experiments  on  the  prevention  of  smut  carried 
OQ  in  the  greenhouse. 

FunQiddes  and  spraying  (pp.  352-378). — Formulas  for  the  fungicides 
used  in  the  above  experiments,  details  of  application,  and  notes  on  their 
behavior  toward  the  different  plants  are  given.  The  principal  fungi- 
cides employed  were  Bordeaux  mixture  and  3  modified  solutions  in 
which  the  lime  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  replaced  by  soda,  potash, 
and  ammonia.  The  experiments  above  mentioned  with  lime,  corrosive 
subhmate,  kainit,  copper  sulphate,  sulphur,  etc.,  are  reviewed. 

Experiments  with  ornamental  and  other  plants  (pp.  396-400, 405-413). — 
Experiments  are  briefly  reported  on  attempts  to  combat  blight  of  peo- 
nies, leaf  spot  {Cercospora  cercidicola)  of  Japanese  redbud,  leaf  blight 
of  hollyhock  due  to  Cercospora  althmnay  diseases  of  gladiolus,  preven- 
tioD  of  rust  of  china  asters  caused  by  attacks  of  Coleosporium  sonchi- 
arrensis  (f ),  and  experiments  with  sweet  peas  and  stem  blight  {Phlye- 
UBua  sp.)  of  cosmos.  Experiments  reported  with  water  lily  bligh{ 
indicate  that  Bordeaux  mixture  will  prevent  the  disease,  although  the 
iucrastation  on  the  leaves  is  objected  to. 

The  rust  of  asparagus  is  reported  upon  at  considerable  length.  The 
fuDgas  Puccinia  aspara^i  seems  to  be  spread  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Virginia  northward.  All  varieties  seem  equally  susceptible  except 
the  Palmetto.  This  seems  thus  far  to  be  partially  resistant.  Burning 
the  dead  tops  in  the  fall  is  recommended. 

Notes  are  given  on  a  nasturtium  blight,  an  ampelopsis  blight,  an 
anthracnose  of  magnolia,  a  blight  of  chestnut,  and  a  blight  of  linden. 

Experiments  with  peach  root  galls  (pp.  413,  414). — ^The  application  of 
sulphur  about  the  roots  of  the  seedlings  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  could 
be  relied  upon  for  the  prevention  of  the  root  galls.  There  appears  to 
be  no  connection  between  the  cause  of  the  galls  on  the  peach  roots  and 
Hioee  on  raspberry  roots. 

Si/lings  from  other  sources  (pp.  415-429). — Under  this  heading  are 
given  abstracts  of  various  publications  of  the  stations  and  of  this 
Department. 

Bacteriosia  of  carnations,  A.  F.  Woods  (Bot.  Oaz.,  24  (1897)^  ^o.  5, 
pp.  200-205). — ^The  author  has  investigated  the  diseases  of  carnations 
describe  by  Arthur  and  BoUey^  as  bacteriosis  of  carnations.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  disease  is  not  due  to  bacteria,  as  has  been  supx)osed, 
but  to  the  punctures  of  aphides  and  thrips.  The  cells  affected  become 
(pdeinicf  collapse,  and  give  a  whitish  sunken  area.  In  the  early  stages 
no  bacteria  or  fungi  are  associated  with  the  disease,  though  the  dead 
tissue  may  be  infected  later.  Proper  selection  and  propagation  of  stock 
and  keeping  down  as  far  as  possible  the  aphides  and  thrips  are  recom- 
mended as  measures  for  preventing  the  disease. 


'  Indiana  Sta.  Bui.  59  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  235). 
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The  Bermuda  lily  disease,  A. F.  Woods  {U.  8. Dept.  Agr,, Ditfmon 
of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  But.  14,  pp.  15,  figs,  4), — A  pre- 
liminary report  is  given  of  iuyestigations  conducted  to  ascertain  the 
causes  and  means  of  prevention  of  the  lily  disease.  This  disease  is 
characterized  by  the  spotting  and  distortion  of  the  leaves  and  flowers 
and  usually  the  stunting  of  the  plant,  and  it  quite  seriously  afifects  the 
varieties  of  Lilium  longiflorum  and  L.  harrisii  and  also  attacks  L.  aura- 
turn  and  L.  candidum.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  very  prevalent  in  Ber- 
muda and  in  the  United  States,  where  it  frequently  destroys  20  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  crop. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  disease  are  said  to  be  worn-out  soil,  pre- 
mature removal  of  flowers  and  flower  stems,  premature  harvesting  of 
the  bulbs,  carelessness  in  the  selection  of  stock  for  propagating  par- 
poses,  bad  treatment  during  forcing,  and  the  work  of  insects.  The 
investigations  of  the  author  seem  to  indicate  that  the  disease  is  due  to 
a  combination  of  these  causes.  Bulbs  become  weakened  through 
•improper  selection  and  propagation,  and  this  weakening  is  further 
increased  by  attacks  of  mites  and  certain  fungi  and  bacteria.  Daring 
the  forcing  of  the  plants  the  bulbs  may  be  weakened  by  overwatering  or 
by  allowing  the  roots  to  become  too  dry  and  then  overwatering,  the 
leaves  of  such  plants  usually  being  badly  diseased.  The  spotting  and 
distortion  of  the  foliage  is  often  due  to  the  direct  attack  of  several 
species  of  aphides  and  the  young  of  the  bulb  mite,  the  injection  of 
water  into  the  leaves  in  watering  by  syringing,  and  the  presence  of 
water  between  the  leaves  of  plants  having  soft  foliage. 

The  means  suggested  for  prevention  of  the  disease  are  necessarily 
numerous.  Among  those  apparently  most  important  are  proper  culti- 
vation, selection,  and  propagation  so  as  to  improve  the  stock;  crop 
rotations  should  be  practiced  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of  mites 
and  injurious  fungi ;  the  stems  should  be  left  on  the  bulbs  to  secure  their 
proper  ripening,  and  care  should  be  used  in  planting.  All  injured 
bnlbs  should  be  thrown  out  and  planting  should  be  done  in  well-drained 
and  well  aerated  soil.  As  far  as  possible  attempts  should  be  made  to  keep 
down  injurious  insects  from  the  start,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  watering  and  ventilating.  Chemical  fertilizers  are  recommended  in 
place  of  barnyard  or  other  manures. 

Sooty  mold  of  the  orange  and  its  treatment,  H.  J.  Webber  ( U. 
8.  Dept.  Agr.j  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  BuL  13j 
pp.  44,  pis.  5).— This  bulletin  is  in  continuation  of  investigations  given 
in  Circular  15  and  Bulletin  8  of  this  Division  (B.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  737;  8, 
p.  59).  In  the  present  bulletin  the  author  has  given  rather  extendedly 
the  life  history  of  the  fungi  (Meliola  penzigi  and  M.  catnellue)  causing 
the  disease.  The  sooty  mold  is  considered  a  saprophytic  fungus,  deriv- 
ing its  nourishment  wholly  from  the  honeydew  secreted  by  various 
insect  pests  which  the  fnngus  invariably  follows.  The  most  important 
of  these  insects  is  the  mealy  wing  or  white  fly  {Aleyrodes  Htri).    In 
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experiments  with  various  sprays  and  washes  resin  wash,  resin  coni- 
poaud,  an  emnlsion  of  pyrethrum  and  kerosene,  and  a  resin  wash  con- 
taining a  tobacco  decoction  proved  very  eflFective.  Fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  also  given  excellent  results.  The  treatment 
for  sooty  mold  should  be  made  dnring  winter,  in  May,  and  in  August  or 
the  early  part  of  September.  The  trees  should  be  given  2  or  3  spray- 
mgs  daring  the  winter  and  1  in  May,  another  iipplication  being  made 
dming  August  if  the  fungus  is  found  to  be  spreading  to  the  fruit. 

Several  eiitomogenous  fungi  have  been  discovered  which  will  prob- 
ably greatly  aid  in  holding  in  check  the  sooty  mold  and  the  pests  which 
it  follows.  The  first  of  these  {Aschersonia  ale/jvoduj  n.  sp.)  is  parasitic 
on  the  larvie  and  pupa>  of  the  mealy  wing,  and  has  been  found  very 
ftbundaut  in  many  groves  infested  with  sooty  molds.  Only  the  larvjc 
And  pupa*  are  subject  to  attack,  infection  taking  place  most  commonly 
in  the  young  larvie.  The  fungus  is  fully  described  and  its  fife  history 
well  worked  out.  A  second  fungus  parasite,  to  which  the  name  "brown 
fimgus  of  the  mealy  wing"  has  been  given,  gives  evidence  of  being 
more  effective  in  its  attack  than  the  previous  one.  The  relationships 
of  the  fungus  can  not  be  given,  no  fruiting  bodies  having  been  found. 
In  the  grove  where  this  fungus  was  first  discovered  its  spread  was  so 
rapid  during  the  summer  that  the  mealy  wing  was  almost  wholly  eradi- 
cated. 

IN^otes  are  given  of  other  fungi  whii^h  attack  scale  insects  on  several 
other  plants. 

A  Medling  disease  of  cacti  (Monatsschr.  Kaktecnkunde,  7  (1S97),  \o.  12,  p.  /A9).— 
A  brief  note  is  given  of  a  disease  of  cactas  seedlings.  Examinationn  of  material 
revealed  the  presence  of  a  sterile  mycelinm  that  in  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
diseaite. 

A  disease  of  the  manunoth  tree  of  California  (Meehan's  Afo.j  7  {1897) y  No.  1,?,  p. 
tSO), — A  note  is  given  of  Cercospora  sequoia?^  which  is  said  to  seriously  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  Sequaia  tjigantea  in  the  eastern  States. 

Anew  disease  of  cauliflowers  {Jour.  Agr,  and  Ind.,  South  Anairaliay  1  {lS97)y  Xo. 
4,p.34S). — A  brief  note  is  given  of  a  disease  of  roots  of  cauliflowerH,  due  to  a  spe- 
cies of  Phoma. 

A  disease  of  clematlB^  P.  Sorauer  {'fSiachr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  {1897),  Xo,  4ypp, 
95oj  iSO). — A  brief  note  is  given  of  a  disease  of  Cleviatis  Jackmannij  which  is  caused 
by  Glaoiparium  clemaiidis, 

A aclerotdum disease  of  tuUp  bulbs,  F.  Ludwio  {Deut.  Bot.  Monaisachr.,  16  {1897), 
Xo.5,pp,153,154), 

Anew  leaf  disease  of  coffee  in  East  Africa,  P.  Henninus  {Ztachr.  Trop.  Landw., 
1  {l8S7)f  No.  8f  pp.  193 f  193). — Describes  Hemileia  woodii. 

The  diseases  of  fruit  trees,  C.  Bach  ( IVchnbl.  Landw.  Ver.  Baden,  1897,  p.  84). 

The  gummy  deposits  in  the  sereh  disease  of  sugar  cane,  A.  Wibler  {Beiir. 
Wis9,  Bot.,  2.  Aht.,  1  {1897),  pp.  29-140,  pi.  I,fig8.  33). 

New  fungi  parasitic  on  cultivated  plants,  G.  Pollacci  {Aiii  Inst.  Bot,  Univ. 
Paria,  5.  «?r.,  vol.  5,  pp.  8 ;  ahs.  in  Bot,  Centbl.,  72  {1897),  Xo.  5,  pp.  184, 185).— The  fol- 
lowing new  species  are  described:  Macrosporiumriolo',  Helminthotiporium  iberidia.  If, 
Innariop,  T^piothyrium  parasiticum,  Cytoaporella  ctrei,  Piroatoma  farnetianum,  Vkxnirhyl- 
lo$tieta  dammara. 
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Recent  investigations  oonoeming  the  o'ause  of  potato  rot,  Frank  {Zitchr.  ^|pir- 
itimnd.,  1897,  Erganzungsheft  g,  pp.  7-9). 

The  destruction  of  barley  by  a  new  fungus  parasite,  Frank  ( Wckm%€^r.  Bthvl., 
U  {1897),  No.  42,  pp.  518-530). 

The  enemies  of  our  gardens,  L.  Laforkst  (L^  ennemis  de  nos  Jardin$.  AblerUU: 
Paillart,  1897,  pp.  318,  ill.). 

The  barberry  as  a  carrier  and  distributor  of  grain  rusts,  J.  Eriksson  (Lmibr. 
Vers.  Stat.,  49  (1897),  No.  1-2,  pp.  83-95). —The  author  reviews  the  literature  relating 
to  this  subject  and  shows  that  the  barberry  is  a  host  plant  for  some  phases  of  nuts, 
and  on  this  account  the  destruction  of  all  bushes  in  cereal-growing  rngious  is 
advised.     Directions  for  their  eradication  and  control  are  given. 

On  the  characteristics  of  the  brown  rust  of  wheat,  J.  Eriksson  {K.Landi. 
Akad.  ffandl.  Tidakr.,  36  (1897),  No.  3,  pp.  137-143). 

Concerning  the  parasitism  of  Aureobasidium  vitis,  L.  Montemartixi  (Rif. 
Paiol.  Veg.,  6  (1897),  No.  l'^,pp.  76,  77). 

On  the  destruction  of  amygdalin  and  helicin  by  molds,  K.  Purirvitch  (Compt. 
Bend.  Soc.  Biol.  Paris,  1897,  No.  25,  pp.  686, 687). 

The  nematodes  of  sugar  beets,  L.  db  Tourvillk  {Jovr.  Soc.  Agr.  Brahant-Hainaui, 
1897,  No.  36). 

Copper-lime  sucrate  as  a  preventive  of  leaf  diseases  of  grapes,  J.  Nessleb 
(  Weinhau  u.  WeinhandeL,  1897,  No.  21, p.  189). 

On  the  compulsory  combating  of  the  grape  Peronospora,  Dkrn  (ZtacMr.  Landit. 
Vcr.  Hessen,  1897,  No.  lS,pp.  113-115). 

On  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  chlorosis  of  grapes,  J.  Ditfour  (Gkrem.Afr. 
Cant.  Vaud,  10  (1897),  No.  23,  pp.  626-632). 

Concerning  the  destruction  of  Heterodera  schachtii,  M.  Willot  (Mouit.  Ind., 
1897,  No.  2). 

EITTOMOLOOY. 

i 

Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association     j 
of  Economic  Entomologists  ( U.  8,  Dept  Agr.,  THvision  of  Uniomology     \ 
Bui.  6,  n.  Her.,  pp.  100,  figs.  5). — ^At  this  meeting,  held  in  Buffalo,  New 
York,  August  21  and  22, 1896,  the  following  papers  were  read:  ! 

The  evolution  of  economic  entomology,  C.  H.  Fernald  (pp.  5-12). — ^The     ] 
history  of  the  subject  is  briefly  traced  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present.    In  si)eakiug  of  the  future  development  of  the  subject,  it  ia 
shown  that  the  assistance  of  the  chemist  and  the  physiolgist  will  be 
needed. 

Some  temperature  effects  on  household  insects,  L.  0,  Ho  ward  ( pp.  13-1 7  ).— 
From  temperature  experiments  performed  to  learn  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature that  will  prevent  the  ravages  of  the  common  clothes  moth  , 
(Tinea  hiselliella),  the  black  carpet  beetle  (Attagenus  picem)^  the  leather  ! 
beetle  {JDermestes  vulpinus),  the  dark  meal  moth  {Tenebrio  ob8eKrus\ 
and  the  cabinet  beetle  (Trogoderma  iarsale),  it  was  found  that  during 
summer  months  a  temperature  of  40  to  42°  F.  is  sufficiently  low  for 
the  puri>ose  indicated. 

A  three  years^  study  of  an  outbreak  of  the  chinch  bug  in  Ghio,  F.  M. 
Webster  (pp.  18-25,  maps  4).— This  is  the  same  as  Ohio  Station  Bulletin 
77  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  67). 

A  new  insecticide,  A.  IT.  Kirkland  (pp.  27-29). — It  was  found  by  tbe 
author  that  arsenic  in  soluble  form  transfuses  the  cells  of  plants  and 
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plasmolyzes  the  protoplasm,  and  that  this  plasmolysis  is  in  direct  ratio 
to  the  solability  and  quantity  of  the  compound  employed.  The  burning 
point  of  barium  arsenate  is  stated  to  be  reached  when  it  is  used  at  the 
rate  of  20  lbs.  to  150  gal.  water;  that  is,  upon  oak  and  apple.  Larv^ 
in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  molt,  it  is  stated,  are  killed  within  5 
days  when  sprayed  with  this  compound  in  the  proportion  of  3,  4,  and  5 
lbs. to  100  gal.  water;  while  larva)  in  the  fifth  molt  require  10  to  20  lbs. 

The  barium  arsenate  is  obtained  by  precipitating  arsenate  of  soda 
with  a  soluble  barium  salt,  such  as  barium  chlorid. 

Campurative  tests  with  neio  and  old  arsenicals  an  foliage  and  with  larvw^ 
C.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  30-35). — Paris  green,  pulverized  Paris  green,  Scheele's 
green,  London  purple,  and  arsenite  of  lead,  both  with  and  without  an 
admixture  of  lime  were  employed.  The  first  3  were  used  in  strengths 
of  1:160;  1:100;  1:80;  andl:53jl.  The  London  purple  and  a  mix- 
tare  of  equal  parts  of  Scheele's  green  and  arsenite  of  lead  were  employed 
at  the  rate  of  1: 160  and  1: 100.  No  injury  resulted.  But  in  another 
series  of  tests  made  on  peach,  apple,  and  cherry,  in  which  the  poisons 
were  used  at  the  rate  of  1 :  100,  some  damage  was  done,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

InjuriouM  effects  of  Paris  green,  Scheele^a  green,  and  Londofi  purple. 


PoLboii. 


Parb  green^  ordinary . . 

I'vu  green,  pulverized 

Scheele's  green 

Londm  porple 


Peach. 


Apple. 


i  learea  lost . .  Very  slight  spot- 
ting. 

i  leaves  lost  . .  All  more  or  leas 
spotted. 

^leaves  lost do 

Allleavealost.i  Much  scalded,  in- 
I      eluding  edges. 


Cherry. 


No  Injury No  Iivjury  whatever. 

li^jury  slight —  Do. 

iusignificaut. 


.do. 
.do. 


Do. 
Do. 


The  effect  of  arsenicals  seems  to  be  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the 
leaves  and  perhaps  also  of  the  fruit. 

In  experiments  on  larva,  no  noticeable  difference  between  the  poisons 
was  found  when  used  at  the  rate  of  1 :  80.  Used  at  the  rate  of  1 :  160, 
they  gave  somewhat  unsatisfactory  results.  When  used  at  the  rate  of 
1:100,  Paris  green  and  Scheele's  green  show  but  little  difference,  either 
when  used  alone  or  with  lime.  London  purple  and  arsenite  of  lead  are 
much  slower  in  their  action. 

The  number  of  grains  of  active  poisonous  principle  held  in  solution 
in  each  gallon  of  mixture  when  the  latter  is  made  in  the  proportion  of 
1 :100  is  stated  to  be  as  follows :  Ordinary  Paris  green,  0.87 ;  pulverized 
Paris  green,  1.18;  Scheele's  green,  2.50 j  London  purple,  7.93;  arsenite 
of  lead,  0.94. 

Sammarizing  all  his  experiments,  the  author  states  that  Scheele's 
green  and  arsenite  of  lead  are  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  the  others. 

On  the  futility  of  trunk  and  crown  washing  against  the  elm  leaf  beetle^ 
L,  G.  Howard  (pp.  36-38). — It  is  concluded  that  fully  70  per  cent  of  the 
insects  drop  from  the  limbs  and  that  this  demonstrates  the  superiority 
of  spraying  over  other  methods  of  combating  this  insect. 
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Insecticide  soaps,  C.  L.  Marlatt  (pp.  38-41). — Some  18  soaps  were 
tested  to  learn  whether  when  dissolved  at  the  rate  of  2  gal.  water  to 
1  lb.  soap  they  would  remain  liquid.  Nine  remained  liquid  even  wb^ 
placed  in  refrig^erators  at  a  low  temi^erature,  while  the  rest  remained 
solid  even  at  summer  temperatures.  The  percentage  of  water  contained 
in  soaps  was  found  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  remaiuing  liquid. 
It  was  also  learned  that  the  kind  of  lye  employed  is  immaterial.  Fish 
oil  or  other  oily  soaps  are  thought  best. 

Scale  insects  and  their  enemies  in  California,  J,  B.  Smith  (pp.  4tM8).— 
An  abstract  of  the  author's  report  in  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  Neir 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  for  1896. 

^otes  on  some  of  the  insects  of  the  year  in  the  Stat^  of  Xew  York^  J,  i. 
Lintncr  (pp.  54-61). — A  somewhat  unusual  absence  of  the  attacks  of 
several  common  pests  is  noted.  Some  of  the  insects  mentioned  are 
Vanessa  atalanta,  Leucania  unipuncta,  Anisopteryx  vernata,  Caeacia 
rosaceana^  Nolophana  malana,  Euphoria  inda,  Ulaphidion  viUosum,  E, 
parallelum,  Grioceris  asparagi,  Macrohasis  unicolor,  Aspidiotus  pemki- 
osusy  Kermes  galliformis,  and  Gossyparia  nlmi. 

Entomological  notes  from  Maryland ^  W.  (A  JoAiwow  (pp.  63-06).— Tbe 
nursery  stock  law  of  Maryland  is  discussed.  The  recognized  impossi- 
bility for  oven  the  expert  to  be  certain  that  scales  have  been  extermi- 
nated impels  the  author  to  suggest  that  a  certificate  should  be  required 
from  nurserymen  stating  that  their  stock  has  never  been  infected  or 
subject  to  infection  and  that  they  will  assume  all  responsibility  shoold 
their  belief  prove  unfounded. 

The  following  insects  are  noted:  Grioceris  asparagi,  the  i)otato  stalk 
weevil  {Trichobaris  trinotata)^  Doryphora  lO-Uneata,  Epicauia  cinnea^ 
the  strawberry  weevil  {Anthonmntis  signattLs),  the  plum  curculio  [Vouo- 
trachelns  nenuphar),  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa  pomonella)^  fruit  bark 
beetle  (Scolytus  rugulosus)^  European  elm  leaf  beetle  {Galerucella  Ink- 
ola),  and  a  locust  leaf  beetle  {Odontota  dorsalis). 

Insects  of  the  year  in  Ohio,  F.  M.  Webster  (pp.  66-71).— This  wa8 
reprinted  in  the  author's  annual  reiwrt  (B.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  998).  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  a  probably  new  apple  trypeta  and  a  possibly  nev 
bagworm  were  noted,  and  the  injurious  effect  of  surrounding  trees 
with  cotton  bauds  saturated  with  oil  brought  out. 

Some  notes  on  observations  in  West  Virginia  on  farm,  garden^  and 
fruit  insects,  A.  D.  HopMns  (pp.  71-74). — The  5  localities  in  the  State 
where  the  San  Jose  scale  occurs  are  mentioned  and  the  following 
insects  noted:  The  scurfy  bark  louse  (Ghiona^pis  furfurus),  the  rose 
scale,  the  plum  scale,  webworm,  the  harlequin  cabbage  bng,  blister 
beetle  {Epicauta  pennsylvanica),  and  a  clover  seed  pest  (Bruchophngia 
(Eurytoma)  funebris)  formerly  thought  to  be  parasitic  on  the  clover 
midge  {Cendomyiu  leguminicola),  and  bumblebees. 

Notes  on  new  and  old  scale  injects,  W.  O,  Johnson,  (pp.  75-78).— The 
insects  noted  are  the  cherry  scale  {AspidiotiM  forbesi)^  A.  uvm,  A.  ulaMj 
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i.  (BscuUy  A.  aurantiij  A.  camelliWy  A.  aneylus^  A.  nerii^  A.  juglans-regm, 
M^iliupis pamorumy  Chionaspis  fur/urus,  G,  salicUj  C.  pinifoUxv^  Dui^pis 
fMff,  Lecanium per8ic(e,  Prospalta  murtfeldti,  P.  aurantiij  Perrisopterus 
pulehelluSj  Signiphora  nigritaj  Arrhenophagus  chioimspidisj  Abler  us  disio- 
eampffj  and  Chilocorus  hivulnerus. 

JHoies  on  Hie  entomological  events  in  1896  in  OhiOy  IL  Osborne  (pp. 
78-80). — The  army  worm  did  considerable  damage  as  a  first  brood ;  the 
second,  which  appeared  in  July,  threatened  injury,  but  was  severely 
attacked  by  Microgaster  militaris.  The  other  insects  noted  are  a  leaf 
hopper  (Empoa  albipicta),  an  enemy  of  potatoes,  Aspidiotus  ro8(v,  the 
hickory  bark  beetle  (Scolytus  d-spinoaus),  the  Hessian  fly  (Cecidoniyia 
datmetor)  which  was  accompanied  by  its  parasite  (ScmioteUus  destruc- 
ter)j  and  the  elm  span  worm  {Engonia  subsignaria),  which  is  said  to  have 
defoliated  large  tracts  of  timber  land. 

Is  cooperation  for  the  control  of  the  8an  Jose  scale  practicable^  W,  O. 
Alwood^  (pp.  80-84). — After  considering  the  numerous  diihculties 
involved,  it  is  concluded  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  enact  a  gen- 
eral law  by  the  difterent  States  affected  with  the  scale  and  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  taken  up  by  the  General  Government.  The  great  need  of 
8j8tematic  inspection  and  treatment  of  infected  stock  is  brought  out. 

The  development  of  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth^  F,  H.  Chittenden 
(pp.  85-88). — ^The  life  cycle  was  found  to  vary  from  38  to  114  days,  the 
usual  length  of  time  necessary  being  from  38  to  52  days.  The  ^igg  state 
lasts  from  4^  days  to  as  long  as  2  weeks.  The  pupal  x)eriod  lasts  from 
8  to  27  days  and  the  larval  period  from  24  to  25  days. 

A  grasshopper  disease  in  Colorado^  G,  P.  Oillett  (pp.  88-92). — Grass- 
hoppers were  found  attiicked  by  a  bacterium  resembling  Bacterinm 
termo.  It  was  found  that  termo  from  beef  broth  sprayed  on  alfalfa  and 
fed  to  healthy  hoppers  had  the  same  effect  as  the  germs  from  the 
insects,  killing  them  within  48  hours;  and  when  inoculated  directly 
into  the  body,  killing  within  24  hours.  The  disease  was  found  to 
spread  readily  and  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  Soon  after  some  of 
the  experiments  were  performed  in  which  dead  and  diseased  hoppers 
were  mixed  with  water  and  sprayed  on  the  food  plants  dead  hoppers 
were  found  over  a  mile  away.  The  rearing  of  Sareophaga  cimbisis,  S, 
tarraeeniWj  8,  sp.,  Gyrtonenra  stabulanSy  Helicobia  heUcitf,  AphaTeta 
wwcff,  and  Perilampus  sp.,  is  noted.  The  bacterial  disease  is  said  to 
he  most  prevalent  in  a  wet  time  and  upon  low  ground,  and  is  confined 
mostly  to  2  species,  MelanopU^s  bivittatus  and  M,  femur-rubrum.  It  is 
thonght  to  be  present  in  most  localities  in  the  State,  at  least  to  a  small 
extent. 

A  isimple  device  for  the  preparation  of  oil  emnlsions^  7T,  A.  Morgan  (pp. 
W,  94,  fig.  1). — A  4-iuch  tin  cylinder,  from  20  to  24  in.  long,  provided 
with  7  small  openings  and  a  plunger,  consisting  of  a  tin  cone  «and  a 
}  in.  iron  rod,  is  described. 

Following  this  paper  is  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  associa- 
tion and  a  list  of  the  members. 
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Report  of  the  entomologist,  J.  B.  Smith  (New  Jersey  Stag.  Bpt  1896^ 
pp.  433-563 J  figs.  16). — This  voluminoas  report  is  devoted  largely  to  a 
consideration  of  the  San  Jos^  scale  in  California  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  States,  with  especial  reference  to  the  best  means  of  dealing 
with  it  in  New  Jersey.  There  is  besides  this  a  discussion  of  the  insects 
most  injurious  during  the  year  in  New  Jersey.  Among  these  the  army 
worm  is  mentioned  as  haying  appeared  in  very  destructive  numbers  in 
various  x)arts  of  the  State.  This  insect  is  described  in  detail,  its  life  his- 
tory, natural  enemies,  and  the  proper  remedial  measures  are  discussed. 
From  several  places  it  was  reported  as  attacking  oats,  wheat,  rye, 
grass,  and  corn.  Its  distribution  was  somewhat  irregular  and,  as  a 
whole,  comparatively  little  injury  was  done,  it  being  con&ned  in  some 
cases  to  single  fields.    In  no  place  did  it  appear  as  a  second  brood. 

The  number  of  worms  is  controlled  by  climatic  conditions  that  favor 
the  development  of  disease  and  by  natural  enemies  such  as  Calosoma 
calidum  and  the  fly,  Nemorea  leucanice.  The  most  practical  remedy, 
the  author  thinks,  is  poisoned  bran,  but  if  this  is  unavailable  the  fur- 
row barrier  remedy  may  be  resorted  to,  or,  if  the  insects  are  in  a  small 
area,  kerosene  may  be  used.  In  any  case  remedial  measures  should  be 
taken  early. 

Other  insects  noted  in  the  general  review  as  injurious  during  the 
year  are  the  melon  louse,  which  caused  considerable  financial  loss;  the 
Hessian  fly,  strawberry  leaf  roller,  root  lice,  strawberry  weevil,  cut- 
worms, wireworms,  currant  span  worm,  and  the  caterpillars  of  the  cab- 
bage butterfly;  the  last  were  exceptionally  numerous.  There  was 
scarcely  a  field  in  some  portions  of  the  State  which  was  not  seriously 
injured. 

Injuries  were  also  done  by  the  oak  pruner,  hay  worm,  pear  midge,  pine 
sawfly  {Lophyrus  abbottii),  vine  leaf  hopper  {Erythraneura  vitis)j  maple 
pseudococcus  (Pseudococcns  acerw),  tulip  soft  scale  (X^caiif fern  tulipi/era)^ 
click  beetle  {Monocrepidius  r€spertinus)j  locust  leaf  beetle  (Odoniota 
dorsalis),  and  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug  {Murgantia  histrionica).  The 
last  insect,  it  is  stated,  has  hitherto  not  been  injurious  In  New  Jersey. 
The  reports  of  its  ravages  were  first  received  from  Camden. 

Discussing  the  subject  of  sprays  it  is  noted  that  a  spray  made  of  1 
lb.  arsenic  to  200  gal.  of  water  will  be  perfectly  safe  and  effective  in 
the  case  of  currants  if  applied  2  weeks  before  picking  time.  Hellebore, 
ordinarily  eff*ective  against  the  currant  worm,  was  tried  a^inst  the 
span  worm  with  little,  success. 

The  author's  exi)erience  with  Dendrolene  during  the  year  was  much 
the  same  as  in  tlie  previous  season.  Applied  thick  and  allowed  to 
remain  on  thin  barked  trees  it  causes  injury.  Since  chemical  tests  show 
that  it  is  neither  acid  nor  alkali  and  is  not  poisonous,  the  ii^uiyis 
thought  to  be  due  to  the  penetration  of  the  grea^sy  substance  into  the 
plant  cells. 

The  results  of  correspondence  relative  to  the  common  injurious 
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insects,  some  of  whicli  have  already  been  named,  are  briefly  sum- 
marized: 

In  his  historical  review  of  investigations  on  the  San  Jos^  or  perni- 
cious scale  {Aspidioitis  pemiciosus)  the  author  states  that  probably  the 
insect  was  introduced  into  South  America  (its  supposed  original  home) 
on  trees  from  California,  for  it  has  not  yet  been  found  there  on  native 
plants.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  originated  from  Australia,  the 
Pacific  islands,  and  Japan,  but  no  known  facts  justify  a  definite  state- 
ment as  to  its  originating  in  any  of  these  places. 

Tiie  history  of  the  scale  in  the  United  States  is  briefly  discussed,  and 
its  introduction  into  New  Jersey  is  treated  at  some  length.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture  the  State  legisla- 
ture in  1896  appropriated  $1,000  for  studying  the  scale.  The  author 
made  a  trip  through  the  Southwest,  California,  and  into  Oregon  to 
study  the  scale,  and  an  account  of  this  journey  is  given.  The  accounts 
of  various  people  in  California  were  very  conflicting,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  relating  to  the  usefulness  of  Vedalia  cardinalw,  which  is 
stated  to  have  almost  exterminated  the  cotton  cushion  scale  (Icerya 
pnrchasi).  In  Santa  Barbara  olive  orchards  once  badly  infested  with 
the  black  scale  were  found  among  the  cleanest  seen,  and  this  difference 
in  condition  was  said  to  be  due  to  coccinelids  entirely.  Of  these 
Rhizobit^  ventralis  was  claimed  to  be  most  active.  At  Los  Angeles 
the  twice  stabbed  ladybird  {Chilocorus  hivulneriis)  is  chiefly  relied  upon 
in  combating  the  pernicious  scale.  At  other  places  no  dependence 
whatever  was  placed  upon  predaceous  insects,  but  a  resinous  spray  was 
used  as  a  remedy.    In  other  localities  sprays  were  in  disrepute. 

Relative  to  Khizobius  the  author  states  that  E.  debilis  plays  the  most 
important  role  in  the  destruction  of  the  scale,  and  that  this  species  is 
found  abundantly  only  in  Santa  Barbara  County.  What  was  called 
-B.  debilis  elsewhere  was  found  upon  investigation  to  be  E.  lopkantw  or 
Scifmnus  marginicollis. 

Besummarizing  his  discussion  and  bringing  out  the  question  of  the 
desirability  of  introducing  predaceous  insects  into  New  Jersey,  the 
author  says,  in  substance,  that  the  conditions  in  California  can  not  be 
dapUeated  in  New  Jersey.  South  of  San  Francisco  some  six  or  eight 
veeks  before  the  scale  begins  to  reproduce  it  is  preyed  upon  by  Chih- 
corus  bivulnerus  and  Aphelimtsfuscipennis.  In  some  places  these  insects 
may  feed  upon  it  during  its  entire  dormant  period.  When  the  scale  is 
most  sluggish  and  reproducing  slowly  (during  the  hottest  season) 
Rhizobiug  lophantcc  is  most  active.  In  New  Jersey  0.  hivulnerm  and 
A,  fuscipennis  are  native.  E,  lophantce  might  be  introduced,  but  it 
would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  since  it  would  not  get  as  early  a  start  as 
in  Cahfornia,  nor  would  it  be  favored  by  a  decreased  activity  of  the 


Further,  the  scale  has  in  New  Jersey  the  advantage  over  all  its  ene- 
mies by  breeding  a  month  longer  than  they  do.    Another  reason 
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unfavorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  beetle  is  that  clean  cnltoM  is 
more  or  less  inimical  to  it. 

In  California  where  orchards  were  practically  abandoned  and  became 
filled  with  rubbish  the  beetles  flourished,  finding  sufficient  shelter 
for  the  mild  winters.  In  New  Jersey,  a  much  colder  climate,  macb 
greater  shelter  would  be  necessary,  and  in  its  well-cultivated  orchards 
very  little  would  be  found.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  in 
orchards  of  deciduous  trees.  From  these  facts  the  author  conelades 
that  even  if  the  beetles  should  be  introduced  from  California,  and  shoald 
do  just  as  well  as  they  have  done  there,  the  New  Jersey  orchardists 
would  not  be  justified  in  relying  on  them  to  prevent  or  lessen  the  rav- 
ages of  the  San  Jos6  scale.  In  southern  California  climatic  influences, 
combined  with  the  attacks  of  the  natural  enemies,  keep  the  scale  in 
check.  The  natural  enemies  alone  could  not  do  so,  and  any  dependence 
upon  them  in  New  Jersey  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  result  in 
disaster.  If  anything  is  done  example  must  be  taken  from  northern 
California,  where  the  natural  conditions  much  more  nearly  resemble 
those  of  New  Jersey. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  discussing  (1)  the  relation 
of  injurious  insects  to  their  enemies,  and  (2)  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
San  Jos<§  scale,  under  which  heads  the  author  contradicts  the  quite 
popular  idea  that  one  may  array  the  forces  ot  nature  against  one  another 
with  entire  success. 

It  is  believed  that  natural  enemies  of  the  scale  could  not  be  introduced 
from  California  into  New  Jersey  with  a  good  prospect  of  their  becoming 
sufiiciently  abundant  within  a  measurably  short  time  to  be  of  much 
use  in  keeping  the  scale  in  check.  The  diseases  of  the  scale  are  briefly 
treated,  and  a  record  is  given  of  the  insects  introduced  into  New  Jersey 
as  a  result  of  the  author's  western  journey. 

With  reference  to  remedial  measures,  receipts  are  given  for  the  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  wash,  and  for  resin  washes ;  the  methods  of  using  kero- 
sene soaps  and  potassium  cyanid  are  described;  and  the  following 
recommendations  are  made: 

^'(1)  Destroy  infested  stock  whenever  practicable;  (2)  spray  thor- 
oughly as  soon  after  the  trees  become  dormant  as  possible,  with  fish-oil 
soap,  1  lb.  in  1  gal.  of  water;  (3)  spray  again  in  early  spring,  l)efore 
the  buds  begin  to  swell,  with  fish-oil  soap,  2  lbs.  in  1  gal.  of  water, and 
do  it  thoroughly;  (4)  cut  back  or  prune  the  treated  trees  a  few  daysafter 
spraying,  so  as  to  leave  no  more  wood  than  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  tree  and  crop;  and  (5)  on  scaly  trees  use  whitewash  liberally 
throughout  the  summer,  keeping  the  trunks  and  branches  covered  with 
lime  as  thoroughly  as  possible." 

Some  miscellaneous  results  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of 
Entomology,  L.  O.  Howard  ( r.  8.  Dept  Agr.^  JHrision  of  Entafnologf/ 
BuL  7,  «.  «er.,  pp.  87\fiyB.  44), — This  publication  is  designed  in  a  meas- 
ure to  take  the  place  of  Insect  Life  and  includes  the  following  articles: 

The  ambrosia  beetles  of  the  United  States^  If.  G.  Hubbard  (pp.9-3t)).- 
A  ijopular  summary  of  what  is  known  concerning  various  species  of 
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ambrosia  (Platypas,  Xyleboms,  Gorthylus^  Monartbram,  Xyloterus,  and 
Gnathotricbas),  found  in  tbe  United  States. 

Grasshopper  report  for  1895^  L.  Bruner  (pp.  31-35). — ^A  brief  account 
of  an  excursion  into  Colorado  and  tbe  Nortbwest  to  investigate  tbe  locnst 
conditions  of  tbose  regions.  In  tbe  neigbborbood  of  Denver,  Golden, 
and  Fort  Collins  tbe  most  abundant  insects  observed  were  Melanoplus 
hivittatusj  M,  atlanis,  M.  fcddusj  M.  packardij  and  Dissosteira  longipen- 
nis.  The  damages  caused  by  tbese  locusts,  tbougb  comparatively 
light,  were  sufficient  to  warrant  tbe  settlers  in  taking  decisive  action. 
Numbers  of  tbe  insects  were  attacked  by  Empusa  gryUw.  To  tbe  heavy 
rains  whicb  were  followed  by  a  rank  growtb  of  vegetation  tbe  author 
attributes  tbe  buucbing  and  tbe  eastward  and  northward  spread  of  the 
long-winged  species.  Between  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  and  Oreno  Junc- 
t]on,Wyoming,  where  tbe  hoppers  bad  been  particularly  numerous  in  pre- 
vious years,  few  were  found,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  a  series  of 
cold  rains  daring  tbe  months  of  May  and  June.  Near  Laramie  City  Cam- 
nulapellncida  was  found  very  abundant  in  places,  but  tbe  other  species 
were  not  present  in  even  moderate  numbers.  North  of  Ogden  the  most 
Domerons  species  were  Melanoplus  hivittatus  and  M.  atlanis.  In  some 
places  Gamnula  pellueida  was  present  in  more  than  ordinary  numbers. 
At  Logan  most  of  tbe  commoner  species  were  abnormally  abundant. 
At  Pocatello,  Idabo,  slight  indications  of  locusts  were  noticed.  Along 
the  Snake  River  and  thence  to  Colfax,  Pullman,  Moscow,  Lewiston, 
and  Waha,  they  were  found  to  have  done  more  or  less  injury  and  in 
many  places  were  still  active.  Among  the  species  observed  were 
Melanoplus  femoratus^  M.  fosdusy  M.  atlanis j  Camnvla  pellueida^  and 
JHssosteira  ohliterata. 

As  a  result  of  bis  observations  tbe  author  concludes  tliis  year  was 
one  of  unusual  drought  for  this  part  of  tbe  country,  and  tbat,  as  the 
grass  on  tbe  hillsides  and  in  the  pastures  was  sborter  than  usual  and 
consequently  sooner  grazed  off  by  the  stock,  the  boppers  were  forced 
to  move  to  cultivated  grounds;  and,  taking  tbe  region  as  a  whole,  con- 
siderable damage  was  done,  although  no  single  district  may  be  said  to 
have  been  completely  devastated.  Tbe  boppers  appear  to  be  on  the 
increase,  but  there  is  no  apprebension  of  an  invasion  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locnst  at  any  point,  although  there  may,  and  probably  will, 
be  local  outbreaks  of  native  species. 

Grasshopper  report  for  1896y  L.  Bruner  (pp.  36-39). — This  records  a 
journey  undertaken  to  investigate  reports  of  grasshopper  injuries  in 
Nebraska,  Dakota,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Colorado.  Some  of 
the  early  reports  were  found  to  be  largely  caused  by  Melanoplus  spretus. 
Later  reiH>rts  from  north  of  tbe  Platte  River  were  found  to  be  caused 
by  the  long-winged  plains  locust,  Dissosteira  longipennis.  Investigation 
showed  tbe  insects  were  not  in  sucb  numbers  as  to  cause  great  injury 
except  in  isolated  districts.  Tbe  other  species  found  to  be  destructive 
in  Nebraska  and  adjoining  States  were  Melanoplus  atlanis^  M.  femur- 
'"<*tnem,  M.  bivittatusy  M.  differentiaUs,  and  M,  lalinus,    M,  atlanis  wat? 
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noted  in  portions  of  Colorado  and  Kansas  and  in  the  central  half  of 
Nebraska,  western  Iowa,  and  some  parts  of  South  Dakota  and  Minne- 
sota as  very  plentifol.  At  Lincoln  it  showed  a  tendency  to  migrate 
dnring  the  month  of  September.  In  Colorado  and  western  Kansas  the 
hoppers  were  found  to  be  attacked  by  Empttsa  gryll^v  and  consequently 
upon  the  decline.  At  Colorado  Springs  and  vicinity  Melunoplus  lakinug 
seemed  to  be  on  the  increase  and  to  have  apparently  passed  the  danger 
line.  JHssosteira  Umgipennis  was  especially  noted  as  having  attacked 
cultivated  plants  not  before  included  in  its  list  of  food  plants.  In  tbe 
vicinity  of  Jjodge  Pole  fields  of  small  grain  were  destroyed  by  it;  some 
com,  potatoes,  and  a  number  of  garden  plants  were  destroyed  by  it 
In  the  vicinity  of  Sidney  large  numbers  of  a  long-legged  tachnid  fly 
were  found  apparently  attacking  and  destroying  the  locusts. 

Some  insects  affecting  the  hop  plants  L.  0,  Hoicard  (pp.  40-51). — Brief 
notes  on  the  hop  plant  borer  {Hydroeda  immanis  and  Hypena  hHmuU\, 
the  semicolon  butterfly  (Polygonia  interrogationis),  and  comma  butter- 
fly (P.  comma). 

The  plum  plant  louse  {Myzus  mahaleb),  T.  Pergande  (pp.  52-59).— 
Myzus  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Phorodon  by  gibbous  frontal  tuber 
cles  and  the  absence  of  a  tooth  in  the  first  antennal  joint  in  the  case  of 
Myzus  and  by  the  tubercles  being  prolonged  into  a  permanent  slender 
prorected  tooth  and  by  the  first  antennal  joint  being  bluntly  but  dis- 
tinctly gibbous  in  the  case  of  Phorodon.  The  food  plants  of  various 
species  and  the  life  history  of  if.  mahaleb  are  considered  and  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  insect  in  each  of  its  3  different  genera  described  in 
detail.  The  apterous  females  sometimes  occur  in  the  third  generation, 
but  differ  from  those  of  the  second  nearly  as  much  as  the  second  from 
the  first  generation.  They  are  very  similar  and  are  to  be  considered  a 
migratory  form  destitute  of  wings.  Return  migrants  or  pupiferoos 
females  are  said  to  resemble  closely  those  of  previous  generations,  bat 
they  are  generally  larger  and  stouter  and  have  all  the  markings  more 
intensified.  By  the  time  the  earliest  sexual  females  are  fully  matured, 
which  may  be  in  about  3  or  4  weeks,  the  return  migrants  again  become 
numerous  and  last  until  about  December. 

The  rose  leaf  beetle,  F.  H.  Chittenden  (pp.  60-61).— The  author  notes 
that  Xodonota  puncticollis  has  been  confounded  with  X.  tristis,  X.  dif- 
pealisy  and  N.  convexa.  The  different  species  may  be  identified  by 
recollecting  that  X,  tristis  feeds  on  Lespedeza,  Geanothus,  and  ot-her 
upland  weeds;  X.  clypealis  on  ambrosia  in  river  bottoms;  X,  convexa  in 
the  same  situations,  and  X.  puncticoUis  on  wild  and  cultivated  roses, 
blackbeiTies,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and  red  clover.  He  proposes 
to  call  this  sx)ecies  the  rose  leaf  beetle,  since  it  seems  to  prefer  th^ 
plant. 

A  case  of  excessive  parasitism^  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  62, 63). — The  antbw 
describes  a  new  species  {Coccophagus  fletcheri)  and  records  that  from  80 
specimens  of  Lecanium  fletcheri  received  on  4  little  twigs  of  iir^oi  vita 
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from  Ottawa,  Jnne  17, 1896,  as  many  as  127  parasites  emerged  within 
10  days.  As  tbe  holes  made  by  the  emerging  numbered  180  and  as  but 
a  single  parasite  is  known  to  emerge  from  one  hole,  many  parasites 
must  have  emerged  previous  to  tbe  receipt  of  the  specimens.  This,  in 
connection  with  other  facts,  indicates  that  the  insects  were  parasitized 
to  the  extent  of  97.5  per  cent.  Not  a  single  hyperparasite  was  found 
among  the  6  different  species  of  5  distinct  genera  of  parasites  that 
emerged. 

The  tcalnut  spanwornij  2).  W.  Coquillett  (pp.  64-66). — Notes  on  the 
spanworm  (Boarmia  plumigeraria)  which  appeared  late  in  the  summer 
of  1890  in  very  considerable  numbers  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  Cali- 
fornia, upon  the  leaves  of  the  English  walnut.  Previously  it  had  not 
been  known  as  an  injurious  insect.  It  has  also  been  found  upon  the 
leaves  of  tbe  apple,  prune,  and  oak.  The  life  history  of  the  insect  is 
given.  A  tachinid  and  an  ichneumon  of  the  genus  Apanteles  have  been 
foond  parasitic  upon  the  worms.  Different  birds,  especially  the  black- 
birds, have  been  noted  as  particularly  fond  of  them.  The  most  efficient 
remedy  is  considered  to  be  a  spray  of  Paris  green  in  the  strength  of  1 
lb.  of  the  poison  to  200  gal.  water.  If  to  each  100  gal.  of  the  solution 
10  or  12  lbs.  of  soap  are  added,  the  efficacy  of  tbe  solution  will  be 
increased  and  spraying  facilitated. 

Insect  injury  to  chestnut  and  pine  trees  in  Virginia  and  neigh  boring  States^ 
F.  H.  Chittenden  (pp.  67-75). — The  author  treats  here  of  the  buprestid 
Agrilus  bilineatus,  and  the  scolytid  bark  beetle,  Dendroctonus  frontalis^ 
vhich  have  been  charged  with  killing  chestnut  trees,  especially  in  the 
region  southeast  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  range.  Save  in  excep- 
tiooal  cases,  perfectly  healthy  forest  growths  seldom  succumb  to  insect 
attack  and  the  cause  of  the  injury  must  be  sought  in  some  predisposing 
agency  producing  a  weakened  condition  of  the  timber.  The  primary 
cause  of  such  injuries  may  be  attributed  to  what  is  known  as  winter 
desiccation,  or  pine  blight. 

The  author  also  describes  the  result  of  his  visits  to  the  infested 
regions.  Agrilus  hilineatus  is  briefly  described  and  an  undoubted 
parasite  aix>n  it  {Spathius  simillimus)  noted.  Complaints  received  from 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  that  the  pines 
were  severely  attacked  were  investigated  and  the  damage  found  to  be 
caased  by  Dendroctonus  frontalis.  Leptostylus  commixtuSj  Oraphisnrus 
pnsillusj  and  Acanthocinus  nodosus  were  also  found  injuring  pines. 

The  severe  wind  storms  that  occurred  in  the  south  Atlantic  States 
during  the  year  1895  caused  the  destruction  of  forest  and  shade  trees 
which  then  offered*  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  propagation  of 
insects.  To  prevent  still  greater  destruction  of  trees  by  these  insects, 
the  author  states  that  those  sufficiently  interested  should  clear  up  the 
dead  and  trim  the  injured  trees,  and  that  all  dead  oaks  ought  to  be 
burned.  Besides  this  the  plan  followed  in  Europe  might  be  adopted, 
which  is  to  girdle  certain  trees  here  and  there  in  the  forest  which  form 
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trap  trees  which  may  later  be  cut  down  and  bnrned.  Baapenleim  and 
Dendrolene  might  also  be  used  npon  the  trunks  and  lower  branches  of 
shade  trees  for  preventing  the  oviposition  of  eggs.  A  wash  of  lime 
poisoned  with  Paris  green,  rendered  sticky  by  a  little  glue,  might  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

General  noteSy  L.  0.  Howard  (pp.  76-84). — Under  this  head  GeUekia 
piscipellis^  Ollifflslla  cristicola^  the  white  pine  butterfly  {Neophasiamen- 
apia)y  the  strawberry  weevil  (Anthonomns  signat%i8\  the  scolytid  {XyU- 
horns  tacky graphtis)y  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  meal  worms  (Tefi€5rto 
ohscMriis),  the  coccid  (Ao7iidiafu^ca),  the  San  Jos6  QceAe(A8pidwtusper- 
nicioftus),  the  common  mealy  bug  of  Europe  (Dactylopius  a44midum\'2isA 
the  apple  insects  {Cacoecia  responsana  and  C,  exces8ana)jS^e  noted. 

Notes  from  correspondence  (pp.  84-87). — Miscellaneous  notes  including 
notes  on  the  red  winged  starling  {Agelcetis  phoenicus)^  the  cottonwood 
leaf  miner,  a  migration  of  Colms  cwsoniay  the  boUworm  damage  to 
strawberry  plants,  scolytid  beetle  {Xylehorus  pubescensj  Monartkrum 
malisind  M,  fasciatnm),  an  unwelcome  insect  imiK)rted  by  the  World's 
Fair,  Oreodera  in  the  West  Indies,  a  new  loc^dity  for  Bruchu^  obsolettu^ 
hippclates  files,  early  and  new  appearance  of  the  horn  fly,  and  a  man- 
infesting  bot  [Bermatohia  cyaniventris). 

The  San  Jose  scale  and  its  nearest  allies,  T.  D.  A.  Goceebbll 
( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,^  Division  of  Entomology  Bui.  6^  tech.  ser.y  pp.  31  j  JUf9. 
15), — The  characteristics  which  distinguish  these  closely  related  inju 
rious  scale  insects  are  considered.  The  characteristic  features  of  scale 
insects  belonging  to  the  subfamily  Diaspiua^  and  its  genera  are  given 
and  a  key  to  a  number  of  species  of  Aspidiotus. 

It  is  noted  that  A,  cydonim  of  Florida  resembles  A,  rapaxy  and  that 
the  Mexican  A.  craiciiy  which  is  a  fungus  scale,  is  distinguished  by  the 
exuvia',  not  being  dark.  A.  perniciosus  is  recognized  with  difficulty  in 
the  field,  since  .4.  ancylusy  A.forhesi^  and  A.  howardi  closely  resemble 
it.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  field  diagnosis  be  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  the  insect  beneath  a  compound  microscope,  if  either 
locality  or  plant  is  new.  A.forhesij  recently  described  from  Illinois,  is 
stated  to  have  been  found  on  apple  trees  in  Mesilla,  New  Mexico. 

The  microscopic  characters  of  the  adult  female,  so  far  as  of  diagnostic 
value,  are  considered  and  figured  with  some  detail. 

The  absence  of  ventral  glands  in  immature  females  is  noted  as  a 
diagnostic  characteristic  that  is  inconclusive.  A  close  examination  of 
the  post-erior  niarginjil  lobes  in  A.  perniciosus  will  enable  one  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  forms.  The  median  lobes  are  large,  upright,  and 
extero-marginally  notched.  The  second  lobes,  though  small,  are  dis- 
tinctly set  close  to  the  first,  varying  slightly  in  shape,  but  inclining  to 
be  pointed,  and  like  the  other  lobes  are  externally  notched.  The  pro- 
cesses between  the  two  lobes  are  well  developed,  close  together,  and  of 
nearly  equal  size. 
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A  comparison  is  made  with  the  lobes  of  A.  ar^ylus,  hoirardij  ostrew- 
farmigy  juglans-regia;,  albopuvictatus,  obacurus^  and  crawii.  The  difier- 
ences  in  the  ventral  glands  are  broaght  oat  in  the  following  table: 

Ventral  (/lands  of  the  npeciea  of  Aa2)idiotua, 


A.pemieiants 

A.andromeUu 

A.mpax 

A.ruglan9-regi4B 

A./of*e«« 

A.  ogtretgformU  (from  England) . . 
A, tfonwxitf. ...... .....  ....... .... 

^.mwyiwt 

.i.rycfonur 

A.  ermwii 

A.wHt  (on  grapeyine) 

Ajohwcurvs 

A.hweardi 

A.paUninuM  (on  oberry  in  Italy) 


Median. 


None. 
None. 
None. 

0  to  4 

1  to  3 

6 
None. 
0  to  G 
None. 
None. 
0  to  2 

0 
None. 
0  to  2 


Ceplialo- 1   Cando- 
laterals.  ■.  laterals. 


None. 
None. 
None. 

7  to  16 
3  to    7 

11 

7 

6  to  14 

8  to    0 


4  to 

e  to 
4  to 


5 
9 
12 

7  I 


None. 
None. 
None. 

4  to    8 
3  to    5 

9 
4 

5  to    8 
5  to   7 

4 
3  to    8 

8 
3  to  4 
7  to  10 


Comstock's  division  of  the  genus  Aspidiotas  into  subgenera  is  com- 
mented uiK)n  and  the  various  subgenera  are  considered  at  some  length. 
Melauaspis  (type  A.  obscurus),  Mycetaspis  (type  A.  persoiiatus),  Pseu- 
daonidJaE^  (type  A.  duplex),  Cryptophyllaspis  (type  A.  occultus),  Seleuas- 
pidus  (type  A.  articulatns),  and  Xerophilasx)is  (type  A.  proaopidis)  are 
suggested  as  new  subgenera. 

The  author  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  San  Jo8(»  scale  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  upon  the  ground  that  2  varieties  or  subspecies  of  A,  perniciosusj 
namely  J  andromelas  and  alboptm^statusj  occur  in  that  country  which  agree 
almost  exactly  in  structural  details  with  A.  perniciosus.  The  question 
of  origin  is  discussed  at  considerable  length..  The  older  idea  of  the 
Chilean  origin  of  A.  perniciosus^  as  well  as  the  Australian  origin,  is  more 
or  lesssummarily  dismissed,  and  the  observation  made  that  the  supposed 
variety  of  A,  perniciosus^  found  by  Maskel  on  Eucalyptus  in  Australia, 
is  not  correct.  The  species  of  ^.  diaspidiotus  of  the  United  States  are 
not  thought  very  closely  related  to  those  of  Europe.  The  xVmerican 
species  differ  in  the  median  lobes  being  nearer  and  more  inclined  to  be 
notched.  The  author  notes  a  tendency  iu  the  American  species  to  give 
off  a  group  with  pallid  and  usually  flatter  scales,  which  are  found  in 
the  peripheral  parts  of  trees,  leaves,  and  even  fruit.  By  this  means  he 
draws  A,  howardi  from  A,  ancylus.  A,  juglans-regim  is  considered  a  very 
distinct  form,  suggesting  in  its  scale  A,  chrysomphalus. 

Under  the  head  of  habits  of  the  species  it  is  pointed  out  that  A. 
perniciosus  is  partial  to  the  Eosacese,  as  supported  by  the  following 
list  of  host  plants  upon  which  it  has  been  found:  Apple,  crab  apple, 
qatnee,  pear,  Bartlett  pear,  dwarf  Duchess  pear,  plum,  Japan  plum, 
Satsuma  plum,  Frunus  pissardi,  P.  maritimay  peach,  apricot,  almond, 
cherry,  Kocky  Mountain  dwarf  cherry,  currant,  black  currant,  CAirus 
trifoliate  {Albopunctatus),  osage  orange,  grape,  elm,  cotton  wood,  Euro- 
pean linden,  American  chestnut,  Pyrus  japonica,  Catalpa  big7wnioideSj 
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walnut,  Japan  walnut,  loquat,  red  dogwood,  juneberry,  rose,  samac, 
Photinia  glauca,  and  the  Carolina  poplar. 

An  annotated  list  of  the  134  species  of  Aspidiotns  is  given.  In  a 
postscript  the  author  accepts  Leonardi's  new  genus  Odonaspis  and  drops 
a  subgenus  proposed  by  himself  of  which  A.  secretus  was  the  type. 
He  objects  to  the  grouping  of  the  species  by  Leonard!^  which  throws 
into  the  same  genus  (Aonidiella)  such  different  forms  as  A.  aurofUii, 
perniciosuSy  and  mimoscBy  while  it  places  pernieiosus  and  ancylus  in  sepa- 
rate genera. 

Distributdon  of  the  San  Joa6  scale  in  Virginia,  W.  B.  Alwood 
( Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  66^  pp.  77-90^  figs.  3). — In  May  only  2  infected  local- 
ities were  known  in  the  State,  but  as  a  result  of  personal  inspection 
and  correspondence  since  then  the  number  of  localities  has  been 
increased  to  26,  distributed  through  the  entire  State  in  16  counties, 
including  some  60  premises.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  pest  into 
the  orchard  in  Eoanoke  County  6  years  ago  it  has  increased  so  as  to 
involve  10,000  trees  in  this  county  and  4,000  in  the  adjacent  one  of 
Botetourt.  The  distribution  of  the  scale  in  the  United  States  is  also 
noted. 

During  the  year  all  but  a  few  small  nurseries  were  inspected  and 
were  carefully  watched.  In  this  work  the  nurserymen  of  the  State 
cooperated  with  the  best  of  will.  Where  stock  is  known  to  be  infested 
the  author  seems  to  advise  its  entire  destruction  and  the  treatment  of 
only  such  stock  as  is  suspected.  Little  faith  is  placed  in  washes  for 
this  latter  purpose,  fumigation  being  thought  best. 

For  the  purpose  of  fumigation  of  nursery  stock,  a  two-roomed  tight 
board  building  lined  with  paper  and  having  aground  floor  is  descrihed. 
The  partition  dividing  the  2  rooms  is  tight,  so  that  one  room  may  be 
filled  while  fumigation  is  going  on  in  the  other. 

More  about  the  San  Jos6  scale,  C.  F.  Bakeb  {Alabama  College 
Sta.  Bui.  86y  pp.  451-456 J  figs.  2). — ^The  author  states  that  the  inspectioo 
of  several  nurseries  in  Alabama  during  the  spring  revealed  the  fact 
that  this  insect  occurred  but  rarely  or  not  at  all  on  stock  that  was 
moved  every  3  years,  and  he  seems  to  advise  such  a  movement  of 
stock  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  scale.  The  plan,  it  is  stated 
on  the  authority  of  nurserymen  consulted,  is  perfectly  practicable. 

Passing  over  a  compiled  list  of  the  food  plants  of  the  insect,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  Early  Eichmond  cherry  seems  to  be  exempt  from  the 
San  Jos6  scale.  Trees  of  this  variety  have  been  growing  with  their 
branches  interlocked  with  those  of  a  pear  that  had  been  killed  by  the 
scale  and  yet  remained  uninfested.  Again,  two  cases  are  noted  where 
the  Early  Richmond  variety  was  grafted  upon  Mahaleb  stock.  The 
shoots  of  the  latter  had  sprung  up  below  the  graft  and  were  badly 
infested,  while  none  at  all  were  to  be  found  on  the  trees  themselves. 


1  Riv.  Pat.  Veg.,  5  (1897),  No.  9-12,  p.  283-286. 
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A  brief  description  is  given  of  the  scale,  and  brief  notes  on  a  sweet- 
potato  pest  which  some  years  ago  was  reported  from  Ocean  Springs, 
Mississippi,  as  being  injarions.  A  few  notes  are  also  given  upon  carbon 
bisolphid,  insecticides,  and  pumps  in  general. 

The  pear  slngp  0.  L.  Mablatt  ( JJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.y  Division  of  Ento- 
mology Circ.  26, 2.  ser.j  pp.  7,  Jigs.  4).— The  characteristics  and  the  history 
of  the  insect  are  briefly  reviewed.  It  is  noted  that  a  comparison  of 
specimens  from  Europe  with  abundant  American  material  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  American  pear  slug,  which  has  been  known  under  the 
names  Selandria  cevdsi  and  Uriocampa  cerasi  and  considered  as  an  Ameri- 
can insect,  is  identical  with  the  Tenthredo  limacina  of  Betzius^  (1783) 
placed  in  the  genus  Eriocampoides  by  Konow  in  1890. 

The  life  history  and  habits  are  described  from  the  egg  stage  to  the 
adult  In  the  latitude  of  Washington  the  eggs  are  laid  in  April;  in 
that  of  Boston  during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  first  of  June.  At 
Washington  many  of  the  newly  hatched  larv®  perish  during  the  cold 
and  wet  weather  that  often  characterizes  April.  Where  a  good  many 
eggs  are  found  on  one  leaf  the  author  is  convinced  that  it  is  by  different 
flies,  or  at  least  at  different  visits  of  the  same  individual. 

Relative  to  the  pupa  it  is  stated  that  the  author's  observations  con- 
firm those  of  Peck,  viz,  that  some  larvse  of  the  spring  brood  remain 
unchanged  as  dormant  larvae  during  winter  and  transform  in  the  spring. 
At  Washington,  it  is  stated,  nearly  all  of  the  first  brood  larvaB  disap- 
pear about  the  end  of  June  and  the  first  flies  of  the  second  brood  begin 
to  appear  about  June  20— in  greater  number  about  July  1. 

As  a  parasite  a  species  of  Encyrtus  is  noted.  The  usual  arsenical 
remedies  are  recommended }  e.  g.,  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  250 
gal.  of  water.  A  soap  wash  and  forcible  water  spraying  are  thought 
effective. 

The  currant  fly  or  gooseberry  frit  fly,  L.  F.  Harvey  (Maine  Sta. 
Bui  35^  pp.  dj  Jigs.  10). — A  brief  history  is  given  of  the  insect  Epoehra 
^nadmsis.  From  a  study  of  the  life  history  of  the  insect,  which  as  a 
pest  is  new  to  the  State,  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  vulnerable  only  in 
the  larval  stage.  The  larvse  remain  in  the  fallen  fruit  for  some  time, 
and  such  fruit  may  therefore  be  gathered  up  and  burned.  A  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  chickens  might  be  allowed  about  the  bushes 
with  good  effect.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  pupae  may  be  destroyed 
by  deep  spading  or  by  stirring  the  soil  after  cold  weather  so  as  to 
expose  the  pupae.    Mulching  is  also  recommended. 

Value  of  keeping  bees  on  the  ranch,  A.  J.  Cook  (Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  S7  (1897),  No, 
^1  Jiip.  470-471).— Among  other  things,  tho  keeping  of  bees  on  a  small  scale  by 
farmers  and  ranchers,  rather  than  by  specialists,  is  advocated.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  keeping  of  bees  may  be  made  a  means  of  retaining  the  boys  on  the  farm. 

Feeding  back  extracted  honey,  G.  M.  Doolittlb  (Amer.  Bee  Jour,,  37  (1897), 
No,  S7,  pp.  678, 679).— It  is  thoaght  by  the  anthor  that  those  who  think  feeding  back 


»8ee  F.  W.  Konow,  Tenthredinidae  Europae,  Dent.  Ent.  Ztschr.,  1890,  p.  239. 
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is  a  failure  outDum1>er  those  who  think  the  contrary.  From  his  own  experience  he 
couclades  that  if  anyone  must  feed  hack  he  had  host  do  so  in  the  spring  so  as  to 
hasten  brood  rearing  and  at  the  proper  time  put  on  the  sections ;  but  he  does  not 
think  the  practice  will  pay  in  the  long  run  since  it  is  on  the  principle  of  prodociog 
two  crops  to  get  one. 

Preparing  honey  for  the  market,  G.  M.  Doolittlk  (Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  37  (tSST), 
No*  34,  pp,  629-530), — It  is  recommended  that  honey  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  room 
where  the  temperature  will  be  sufficient  to  ripen  it  (85  to  90°).  This  high  tem- 
perature will  cause  the  eggs  of  the  moths  to  hatch,  if  there  are  any,  so  that  daily 
inspection  of  the  sections  will  enable  one  to  discover  and  destroy  the  larvflp.  This 
may  be  done  by  sulphur  fumes. 

The  new  Hoffman  frame  for  1897,  £.  R.  Root  {^Amer,  Bee  Jour,,  37  {1897),  No,  9, 
p.  13i,figs,  7,  from  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture), — In  this  new  frame  the  ends  of  the  top 
bars  are  so  constructed  and  hung  as  to  allow  bee  spaces  all  around  them.  End  plsy 
is  prevented  by  small  staples  driven  in  just  below  the  top  bar  and  striking  agniiist 
the  rabbet  as  the  frames  hang  in  position.  In  such  a  device  the  trouble  from 
propolis  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  so  that  the  frames  may  be  handled  easily  without 
the  aid  of  a  pry. 

Some  advantages  of  a  bee  space,  W.  C.  Gatiirigut  (Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  37  (1897), 
No,  30,  pp,  S6S,  563), — This  article  is  an  answer  to  an  article  defending  the  non-ust* 
of  bee  spaces  at  the  ends  of  firames.  A  bee  space  serves  a  good  purpose  when  one 
has  to  handle  a  large  number  of  bees  and  time  is  valuable.  Further,  in  warm 
weather  such  spaces  are  an  aid  in  ventilation. 

Injurious  insects  in  Norway,  1896,  W.  M.  ScnOvBN  {Aartiber.  Ofent,  Ferwti, 
Landbr.  Fremme,  1896,  pp,  61-116), -^The  illustrated  report  of  the  State  entomologist 
of  Norway  for  the  year  1896. 

The  oac  warble,  C.  L.  Marlatt  ( U.  S,  Dept,  Agr.,  Divieion  of  Entomology  Ore.  ♦>>, 
S,$erx,pp.  10,  figs.  10). — The  author  discusses  popularly  the  general  characteristics 
and  origin  of  the  ox  warble^  Uypodci^ma  Hneat^i,  contrasting  it  with  the  warble  fly, 
ffypodermis  boi-U,  of  Europe.  He  states  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  damages 
shown  in  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  hides  has  amounted  to  as  much  as  $500,000, 
to  which  is  to  be  added  the  depreciation  iu  the  quality  of  beef  in  infected  animals. 
Miss  Ormerod  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the  estimate  that  the  warble  of  Europe 
causes  damages  amounting  to  from  £2,000,000  to  £7,000,000  per  annum.  The  life 
history  and  habits  are  described  somewhat  at  length  and  the  common  remedies, 
known  from  the  time  of  Pliny  to  the  present,  of  smearing  strong  smelling  oils  and 
fats  on  the  animal  to  prevent  the  fly  from  depositing  its  eggs  as  well  as  to  kill  the 
larvie  in  their  final  stages  noted.  The  method  of  removing  the  grubs  by  meaoa  of 
tweezers  is  thought  best. 

Notes  on  certain  Coleoptera  known  to  attack  the  Oypsy  moth  (Agr,  Mfuta- 
chusetis,  1896,  pp.  412-433,  pis.  3). — The  author  discusses  the  local  distribution  of 
Calisoma  and  Harpalus  and  the  habits  of  several  species  of  the  former  genus.  The 
insects  were  reared  in  cages  and  in  jars  with  about  2  in.  of  earth  at  the  bottom  and 
covered  with  muslin  held  in  place  by  rubber  bands — a  pair  of  beetles  being  placed 
in  each  jar — and  in  a  box  24  by  5  in.  in  size  sunk  in  the  ground.  None  of  the  methods 
proved  thoroughly  satisfactory,  but  eggs  were  finally  obtained  from  specimens  in  the 
jars.  From  these  the  author  was  finally  able  to  learn  that  the  egg  stage  of  Caliseme 
frigidum  lasts  from  4  to  10  days,  the  second  larval  stage  from  4  to  11  days,  and  the 
third  larval  stage  about  21  days,  and  that  the  egg  stage  iu  C  eallidifiii  lasts  about  11 
days ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  larval  stages  7,  7,  and  30  days,  respectively. 

The  two  lined  chestnut  borer,  F.  H.  Chittenden  {  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Division  •/ 
Entomology  Circ.  24y  S.  $er,,pp.  8,  fig.  1), — This  is  a  recompilation  of  matter  relating  to 
Agrihis  bilineaiits  that  appeared  in  Bulletin  7,  n.  ser.,  of  the  Division  of  Entomology 
(E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  669),  with  the  addition  of  some  new  matter.  The  insect  is  noted  Sf* 
having  been  reported  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan;  and  as  being  probably  dangerous  in  parts  of  Maryland, 
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Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  adult  insects  appear  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June  and  deposit 
their  eggs.    Spaihiua  Mmillimus  is  noted  as  an  undoubted  parasite  of  this  borer. 

After  the  borers  once  attack  a  tree  it  is  impossible  to  save  it.  The  methods  of 
extracting.the  round  headed  beetle  from  the  tree  are  in  this  case  scarcely  practica- 
ble. The  chief  reliance  must  be  ou  preventive  measures,  such  as  clean  culture,  cut* 
ting  down  and  burning  dead  or  injured  trees,  the  making  of  trap  trees,  and  coating 
the  trunks  with  a  mixture  of  clay  or  manure  or  with  Raupenleim.  Storm  killed  trees 
should  be  removed,  nud  sawn  timber  should  not  be  allowed  to  season  without  remov- 
ing the  bark ;  even  the  family  woodpile  may  form  a  nidus  for  the  development  of 
the  insects.  Wood  cut  in  winter  and  allowed  to  season  over  summer  should  be  dis* 
posed  of  before  the  following  April. 

The  pear  borer,  Matsumara  (Annot.  ZooL  Japan,  1  {1897),  pp,  IS,  pJ.  1;  abs,  in 
Jour.  Ko^.  Aficrof.  Soc,  lLondon'\,  1897,  Xo.  5,  p.  S79). — The  life  history  of  Xephopieryx 
nbrizoncUa,  the  larger  pear  borer  of  Japan,  is  described.  This  insect  destroys  from 
30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  fruit  every  year.  It  is  a  micro- lepidopterous  insect  of  the 
group  Pyradina  and  of  the  family  Phycidtp. 

As  remedies,  cutting  off  the  branches  bearing  the  eggs,  the  use  of  kerosene  emul- 
sion, and  as  a  last  resort  pouring  carbon  bisulphid  into  the  hole  made  in  the  fruit, 
sie  mentioned  as  being  employed. 

The  buffalo  tree  hopper,  C.  L.  Marlatt  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Division  of  Entomology 
Circ.  i-?,  J.  ser,,  pp.  4,  figs.  2). — A  popular  description  of  the  buffalo  tree  hopper  (('erc«a 
hnhalus),  its  habits,  life  liiHtory,  and  damages.  Vigorous  pruning  in  the  fall  and  the 
planting  of  trap  crops  are  recommended  as  remedies. 

Notes  on  the  life  history  and  habits  of  oertain  predaceous  heteroptera,  A.  H. 
KiRKLAND  {4gr.  MasHOvkusetts,  189G,pp,  S09-411,ph.  ;?).•— The  life  histories  of  several 
hemiptem  {Podisus plttcidus,  Dendrocoria  humcralis,  Diplodus  luridus,  and  a  new  spe- 
cies, Kuschistus  poWua).  A  pair  of  the  new  species  was  discovered  by  the  author  in 
Massachnsetts,  and  since  then  others  have  been  obtained  from  Rhode  Island,  I^cnn- 
8}lvania,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Maryland.  This  species  does  not  seem  to  be 
common.  As  an  enemy  of  the  gypsy  moth  this  InHoot  is  of  minor  importance,  and 
the  author  adds  that  from  the  structure  of  its  beak  he  is  inclined  to  believe  it  is 
more  of  a  plant  feeder  than  a  destroyer  of  insects. 

The  suppression  of  inseot  pests  and  plant  diseases  by  legislation,  B.  T. 
Galloway  (T.  8.  Dept.  Agr,,  Proc.  Xail.  Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Inseot 
Pests  and  Plant  Diseases  ly  Legislation,  held  at  WiVihington,  March  5-0,  1897,  pp.  31). — 
This  contains  a  complete  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  and  the  text  of 
the  bill  which  has  already  been  referred  to  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  913),  as  well  as  a  synopsis  of 
papers  read  at  the  meeting.  In  the  paper  read  by  L.  ().  Howard  it  was  shown  that 
the  principal  places  of  entry  to  l>e  guarded  are  Boston,  Charleston,  New  York,  St. 
Augustine,  Key  West,  Tampa,  New  Orleans,  and  Baltimore.  A  paper  by  B.  F. 
Delong  set  forth  the  plan  for  inspection,  etc.,  foUowel  in  California.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  on  "Crop  pests  and  their  repression  by  law''  by  G.  McCarthy, 
which  states  that  of  the  3  classes  of  farm  pests,  fungi,  weeds,  and  insects,  only  the 
Is6t  can  be  dealt  with  by  national  law,  and  that  of  such  a  law  a  national  quarantine, 
the  enforced  inspection  and  certilicatiou  of  plants  which  are  subjects  of  interstate 
commerce  are  the  principal  desiderata.  In  the  discusHion  that  followed  the  papers, 
the  difficulty  of  inspecting  fruits  put  up  in  boxes,  etc.,  wan  brought  out,  but  this 
<lifficulty  it  was  thought  might  be  overcome  by  rciiuiring  all  such  goods  to  be 
packed  in  boxes  with  easily  removable  covers. 

Hotes  on  some  chemical  points  in  the  preparation  of  insecticides  and  fungi- 
ddei,  F.  B.  Gl'THRib  {Agr.  Gaz.  Neiv  South  Wales,  8  {1897),  No.  10,  pp.  7f>7-7l'>).-' 
Among  the  i^oints  most  worthy  of  note  is  that  in  making  Bordeaux  mixture  the  lime 
water  should  be  poured  into  the  copper  solution  and  not  the  latter  into  the  former. 
Tlie  lime  should  be  fresh.  Free  copper  sulphate,  even  in  small  qiuintities,  burns  the 
foliiige  and  therefore  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  present. 
13039—5^0.  7 6 
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The  blae  stone  is  sometimes  impure  owing  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
Iron  vessels  should  be  avoided  as  containers  for  this  mixture ;  woodeu  vessels  ara 
preferable. 

In  making  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur  wash,  the  sulphur  may  be  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated by  fimt  grinding  it  up  into  a  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  best 
vessel  for  boiling  the  mixture  is  an  enameled  one. 

Speaking  of  kerosene  emulsion  he  states  that  free  oil  is  injurious  to  foliage  and 
that  it  attacks  India  rubber;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  wash  out  the  spraying  appa- 
ratus with  hot  water  after  use. 

Spra3rlug  fruit  trees  with  Paris  green  as  a  remedy  against  larvae,  W.M. 
SchOyen  (Ent,  Tidslr.,  12  (1896),  pp,  iS16-S30). 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  a  guide  to  their  application  in  agxicultore  and 
horticulture,  W.  M.  SchOyen  {Insekt-  og  sopfordrivende  Midler,  ChrigtianM:  Gr&udi^l 
4- Son,  1896,  pp.  16). 

A  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  for  making  Icerosene  emulsion.  W.  M.  SchOtkx 
{Norsk  Haveiidende,  IS  (1897),  No,  4,  pp.  56-58). 

Caution  against  the  use  of  kerosene  in  the  treatment  of  Pediculosis  capitiib 
M.  E.  Paul  (Lancet  [Xoitdon],  2  (1897),  No.  8874,  p.  1S85).— The  caution  is  against  the 
danger  of  Are.  A  case  is  cited  in  which  death  was  brought  about  not  from  the  hair 
becoming  ignited  fh)m  a  naked  light,  but,  as  explained  by  Lord  Kelvin,  from  as 
explosive  mixture  of  air  and  kerosene  vapor  having  been  formed  in  the  interstices 
of  the  hair  which  was  ignited  by  an  electric  spark  produced  by  friction  of  the  hair. 

A  new  application  of  oarbid  of  calcium,  £.  Chuakd  (Chron.  Atjr.  Cant.  Vand^S 
(1896),  pp.  2O7'-£09.)~-The  author  notes  briefly  the  peculiaritieH  of  this  substance,  its 
production  from  acetylene,  during  the  evolution  of  which  the  car  bid  becomes  trans- 
formed to  quicklime  and  later  to  slacked  lime.  If  there  is  sufficient  water  present. 
As  acetylene  has  iusecticidal  properties,  he  points  ont  that  ono  has  in  earbidof 
calcium  a  Rn)>stauce  that  may  be  used  aa  an  insecticide  and  at  the  same  time  serve 
as  a  mineral  manure. 

Rorig's  lamp  for  the  destruction  of  insects  (Soi.  Amer,  Sup.  44  (1897),  No.  ItSS, 
p.  18145,  Jiff.  l,from  La  Nature). — This  inexpensive  apparatus  consists  of  a  hexagonal 
lantern  tapering  pyramidally  above  and  below,  inclosing  a  lump  and  provided  with 
6  apertures  and  as  many  strong  lenses,  each  preceded  with  a  conical  reflector, 
through  which  insects  attracted  by  the  light  may  enter.  The  pyramidal  top  is  pro- 
vided with  ventilators  that  allow  proper  ventilation  without  permitting  the  escape 
of  the  insects.  These  are  attracted  below  by  a  saccharine  or  odoriferous  mixtnre 
coutained  in  a  department  in  the  pyramidal  base.  At  the  bottom  of  this  baise  is  a 
large  receptacle  into  which  the  insects  fall  and  from  which  they  may  be  gathered 
from  time  to  time. 

The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  0.31  meter;  the  sides  0.15  meter  square.  The  front 
aperture  is  0.13  meter.    The  apparatus  is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  a  field  or  in  a  trte. 

Poul  brood,  Pickle  brood  or  new  disease,  E.  S.  Lo  vksy  (Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  .V  ( 1S97), 
No.  S7,  p.  419).— A.  bee  disease  is  noted  as  occurring  in  Utah  that  resembles  fool 
brood  sufficiently  to  bo  sometimes  mistaken  for  it;  but,  according  to  the  author,  is 
di»tinguished  from  it  by  a  number  of  peculiarities.  It  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  spring  of  18%  and  spread  with  great  rapidity — more  so  than  foul  broo<l— from 
hive  to  hive  and  from  ono  locality  to  another.  There  appeal's  to  Ixi  no  doubt  that  it 
is  contagious.  Tt  diflers  from  foul  brood  in  lacking  tho  oftensive  smell  of  that  dis- 
ej^se  and  in  not  having  the  stringy  or  coffee- colored  appearance  so  characteristic  of 
foul  brood.  It  is  strictly  a  disease  of  the  brood,  the  larvro  dying  w}ien  nearly  full 
grown  and  merely  shriveling  up.  When  they  roach  about  the  size  of  house  flies 
they  are  removed  from  the  cells  and  cast  out  of  the.  hive.  They  may  nsnally  be 
drawn  from  the  cell  whole,  an  impossible  thing  in  foul  brood. 

According  to  the  author's  experience  the  disease  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  condition 
of  the  swarm  attacked.  A  vigorous  swarm  is  seldom  attacked.  Transferring  to  a 
clean  hive  and  foundation  acts  as  a  cure,  and  the  same  result,  it  is  said,  may  be 
obtained  by  sprinkling  bees  and  comb  with  fine  dried  salt.  The  latter  remedy  is 
also  recommended  for  holding  foul  brood  in  check. 
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The  real  cause  of  foul  brood  among  bees,  W.  McEvoy  (Avier,  Bee  Jour.,  S7 
{1SS7),  No.  23,  pp,  866-357). — ^The  author  states  that  foul  brood  is  a  disease  caused 
primarily  by  the  rotting  of  uncared-for  brood  and  the  storing  of  honey  in  cells  in 
which  such  brood  has  existed.  It  usually  appears  in  the  spring  in  weak  colonies 
that  have  spring  dwindled  so  badly  that  there  are  not  enough  bees  left  to  cover  or 
ears  for  all  the  brood.  As  a  consequence  the  honey  stored  in  the  cells  noted  becomes 
mixed  witii  the  remains  of  dead  brood  and  when  fed  spreads  the  disease.  Ho  fur- 
tiler  remarks  that  empty  hives  will  not  convey  the  disease  nor  do  qneens  transmit  it. 

Bisulphid  of  carbon  as  a  foul  brood  remedy,  C.  Davenpout  {Amer.  Ike  Jour., 
S7  {1897),  No.  13,  p.  196). — After  a  number  of  experiments  with  drugs  for  the  purpose 
of.determiuiug  the  best  remedy  for  killing  moths  in  comb  honey,  the  author  has 
eome  to  tbe  conclusion  that  carbon  bisulphid  is  very  efficient,  the  affected  combs 
being  placed  in  a  tight  receptacle  and  being  fumigated.  The  carbon  bisulphid  has 
the  <lisadvantage  of  making  the  honey  thinner  and  ruining  the  flavor,  but  the  honey 
may,  nevertheless,  be  used  for  the  bees.  The  suggestion  is  made  that  the  remedy 
might  be  used  for  foul  brood.  A  single  experiment  is  recorded  in  which  foul-broody 
eomb  6  or  7  in.  square,  containing  some  honey  and  about  one-third  of  the  comb 
eontaining  dead  brood  in  different  stages,  was  treated  with  the  fumes  of  carbon 
bisulphid  over  night,  or  about  10  hours,  and  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  frames  of 
a  colony  and  mashed  so  that  the  honey  ran  down  over  the  bees  and  brood,  with  the 
resnlt  at  the  time  of  writing  that  no  foul  brood  had  appeared  in  the  colony.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  method  of  fumigating  would  be  much  more  economical  than 
the  method  of  destroying  the  combs,  etc.  The  remedy  seems  worthy  of  beiug  given 
a  more  extensive  trial. 
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Losses  in  boiling  vegetables,  H.  Snydee  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.y  Office 
ofExpenment  Stations  Bui.  43,  pp.  7-19 j  figs.  6), — Tests  were  made  to 
determine  the  losses  of  nutrients  which  potatoes,  carrots,  and  cabbages 
andergo  when  boiled  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  all  of  which  were 
in  accord  with  household  usage.  These  vegetables  were  selected  as 
fair  representatives  of  tubers,  roots,  and  salad  plants.  Analyses  of  the 
fresh  vegetables  are  reported.  The  changes  which  the  different  nutri- 
ents undergo  in  cooking  are  briefly  discussed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  losses  which  these  vegetables 
undergo  when  boiled  according  to  the  different  methods : 

Average  loee  of  ingredients  in  cooking  vegetables. 


Method  of  cooking. 


Dry      I     Total      ^aj  «ij^ 
matL.,  nitrogen/ -JS'- 


PoUtoes: 

Peeled,  soaked,  and  cooked  in  water 

coldat  start 

Peeled  and  cooked  in  water  cold  at 

•ton 

Peeled  and  cooked  in  water  hot  at 

•tMt 

Kot  peeled  and  cooked  in  wator  cold 

at  start 

A  ot  peeled  and  cooked  in  water  hot 

„      atatart 

C«rratii:a 

Cut  In  smaU  pieces 

Cat  in  medium-sized  pieces. . . 

Cut  in  large  pieces 

Ubbsge: 

Cooked  in  water  cold  at  start. 
Cooked  In  water  hot  at  start. . 


Starch.   •    Sugar,    i     Ash. 


Per  cent. 

6.5 

3.1 

3.4 

.4 

.4 

29.9 
23.5 
20.2 

39.3 

Per  cent. 
51.8 
15.8 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Percmt. 

1.0 
1.0 
0.1 
0.1 

8.2 

1.0 

1.0 

42.5 
27.5 
20.0 

39.6 
35.8 

26.0 
26.5 
15. 5 



38.2 

34.3 

35  1 

1 

Per  cent. 

38.3 

18.3 

18.1 

3.4 

3.3 

47.3 
37.3 
29.3 

47.6 

40.2 


•The  carrots  were  cooked  in  water  both  cold  and  hot  at  start.    The  dilTerences  were  small  and  only 
•▼«»ge  fignres  are  given. 
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'^The  losses  which  occur  iu  cooking  potatoes,  carrots,  and  cabbage  vary  with  the 
different  methods  of  boiling  followed,  being  quite  considerable  in  sonic  cases.  These 
losses  must  be  taken  into  account  iu  computing  dietaries  and  made  good  by  adding 
other  materials  to  supply  the  nutrients  lost.  While  the  loss  is  not  so  great  as  to 
render  it  imperative  that  people  in  comfortable  circumstances  should  abandon 
methods  of  preparing  these  foods  which  they  consider  make  ihem  most  palatable, 
there  are  very  large  numbers  who  cau  not  afford  to  permit  even  the  comparatively 
small  waste  of  food  observed  in  these  experiments. 

''The  purpose  of  experiments,  such  as  those  here  reported,  is  to  learn  what 
actually  takes  place  in  the  process  of  preparing  food  by  the  common  methods.  Those 
having  charge  of  the  preparation  of  food  must  determine  how  far  it  is  desirable 
under  individual  circumstances  to  apply  the  information  obtained.'' 

The  compositioii  of  different  parts  of  the  potato  and  the  loss 
of  nutrients  during  the  process  of  boiling,  A.  J.  Frisbt  and 
A.  P.  Bryant  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.^  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui  43j 
pp.  25-31^  fig.  1). — The  structure  and  tjompositiou  of  potatoes  are  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  Analyses  are  reported  of  the  outer  or  true  skin 
of  the  potato,  the  inuer  skin  or  libro- vascular  layer,  the  flesh,  and  the 
whole  potato.    These  values  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Composition  of  th-e  whole  potato  and  its  different  parts. 


Kitro^on. 


Water. 


Per  et. 

Outer,  or  true,  skin. 80.1 

Inner  skin  or  libro- vascular  laj'er.       83. 2 

FloHh I      8H 

Calculated  composition  of  whole  I 
potato I      81.3 


I  Alba- 
niiuoid. 


Per  et. 

0.25 

.24 

.18 

.19 


Total. 


Pro- 
tein. 


Per  et.  I  Per  et.  \ 
0.43  j        2.7 


.36 
.32  I 


2.3 
2.0 


2.0 ; 


Carbohydrates. 


Fat. 


Ifitro- 
gen-free 
,  exiract. 


Fiber. 


Ash. 


Peret.  Per  ct.  ,  Per  et.   Peret 

0.8  14.6                   1.8 

.1  ;  12.6          0.7           1.1 

.1  I  15.7  I         .3  I          .8 

.1  15.7                     .9 


In  the  authors'  opinion  5.5  should  be  used  as  the  protein  factor  in 
calculating  the  protein  content  of  the  potato  instead  of  6.25.  •  The 
results  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  2  factors  are  compared.  The  losses 
of  nutrients  which  potatoes  undergo  when  boiled  in  different  ways  were 
also  determined.    The  results  were  as  follows; 

The  loss  of  material  daring  the  process  of  cooking  potatoes. 


l>ry 
matter. 

1 

,  Per  cent. 

1           3.7 
4.0 

Albumi- 
noid. 

Per  cent. 
4.3 
3.3 

Nitrogen. 

^on  albu- 
minoid. 

ToUl. 

Per  eent. 

8.3 
10.0 

Carbohy- 
drates. 

Percent. 
2.5 
i8 

Aih. 

SkiuH  removed  before  boiling: 

Water  cold  at  beginning  of  test 

Water  hot  at  beginning  of  test 

Per  eent. 
12.9 
17.9 

Pertfia, 
17.  • 
17.4 

•V  verage 

1           3.9 

3.8 

15.4 

9.2 

2.7 

:? 

17.  J 

-   _ 

Boilwl  wiUi  skins  on : 

Water  cold  at  beginning  of  tost 

Water  hot  at  beginning  of  test 

j    . 

'              .3 
.3 

1 

.6 
.4 

.6 

1.7 

.6 
1.0 

1.8 
l.t 

.    .3 

.5 

1.1 

.8 

.2 

l.« 
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"When  potatoes  are  boiled  with  the  skins  removed,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
loss  not  only  of  organic  nutrients  bnt  also  of  mineral  salts.  These  salts,  while  not 
nutrients  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  frequently  used,  are  nevertheleHS  impor- 
tant in  natritiou.  They  are  of  especial  value,  because  of  the  potassium  compounds 
wLicli  they  contain,  and  are  apparently  necessary  for  health. 

'•'The  i^reateAt  actnal  loss  of  nutrients  seems  to  be  due  to  the  mecbanical  abrasion 
of  iho  soft  out4^r  portions  of  the  potato  while  cooking.  In  this  case  nearly  3  per 
cent  of  the  carbohydrates  and  4  per  cent  of  the  available  flesh-forming  nitrogenous 
matter  are  lost.  When  the  potatoes  are  boiled  with  their  skins  on,  the  loss  of  nntri- 
entsis  very  slight,  consisting  chiefly  of  nonalbuminoid  nitrogenous  substances  and 
mineral  matter.  It  is  self-evident  that  if  it  is  desired  to  boil  potatoes  with  as  little 
lo88  as  possible  the  skins  should  be  left  on.'* 

The  digestibility  of  potatoes  and  eggs,  H.  Snyder  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  BuL  13,  pp.  20-2 i), — The  digestibility 
of  eggs  boiled  different  lengths  of  time  was  determined  by  digesting: 
with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  A  test  was  made  with  a  man 
weighing  62.5  kg.  to  determine  the  digestibility  of  potatoes  when  con- 
samed  with  eggs,  milk,  and  cream.  The  experiment  lasted  4J  days. 
The  food,  urine,  and  feces  were  analyzed.  The  feces  were  separated 
by  means  of  charcoal  taken  in  gelatin  capsules.  The  daily  diet  con- 
sisted of  1,587  gm.  of  potatoes,  8  hard-boiled  eggs,  710  cc.  of  milk,  and 
237  cc.  of  cream.  It  was  assumed  that  97  per  cent  of  the  protein  and 
all  of  the  carbohydrates  of  the  milk,  eggs,  and  cream  were  digested. 
The  amount  of  fat  in  the  potatoes  was  so  small  that  no  attempt  was 
inade  to  determine  its  digestibility.  Taking  these  facts  into  account, 
the  digestibility  of  the  potatoes  was  calculated  from  the  digestibility 
of  the  total  food  as  actually  obtained.  The  digestibility  of  the  whole 
diet  and  of  the  potatoes  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  due  correction 
being  made  for  the  fuel  value  of  the  nitrogen  excreted  as  urea  in  the 
urine: 

Coefficients  of  digestibility  of  wholefood  and  of  potatoes,    . 


Wholefood.. 
PoUtoes... 


organic  ,  Protein.  |      Fat.       ^^rbohy- 
maitter. 


Per  cent. 
92.7 
00.6 


Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
88. 8  ,  93. 3 


Fuel 
drates.        value. 


Per  cent.  '  Per  cent. 
93.  8  89. 5 

93.  U  '  83.6 


The  average  daily  income  of  nitrogen  in  the  food  was  18.14  gm.;  the 
daily  excretion  was  15.74  gm.  in  the  urine  and  2.03  gm.  in  the  feces. 
Therefore  there  was  a  daily  gain  of  0.37  gm,  of  nitrogen.  This  was 
calculated  to  be  equivalent  to  9.88  gm.  of  protein  or  43  gm.  of  muscle. 

The  losses  and  chemical  changes  which  vegetable  feeding 
stuffs  undergo  when  kept  for  a  long  time  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, H.  Weiske  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  48  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  379-389).— A 
nnmber  of  samples  of  medium  quality  meadow  hay  were  kept  in  glass 
jars  in  a  drying  oven  at  lOOo  for  6  months.  Some  of  the  jars  were 
Bimply  covered  with  filter  paper.    Twenty-four  hours  after  placing  in 
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the  oven  the  contents  of  a  number  of  the  jars  were  wet  with  25  cc  of 
distilled  water.  The  jars  were  then  stoppered  with  corks,  except  one 
which  was  closed  with  a  glass  stopper.  The  hay  in  the  latter  remained 
moist  longer  than  that  in  the  others.  After  2  weeks  or  1  month,  and 
later  at  intervals  of  1  month,  samples  of  the  contents  of  the  different 
jars  were  *analyzed  and  the  digestibility  determined  by  the  Stntzer 
method.  The  following  table  sbows  the  composition  and  digestibility 
of  the  nitrogen  of  samples  of  hay  preserved  by  the  3  methods: 

Composition  and  digestibility  of  /uiy  preseited  in  different  ways. 

^^^-       extract.  '  iiitn«m 


Protein. 


Normal  hay I 

Hay  kept  at  10(K^  in  open  Jars : 
2  weeks  

1  mouth ^ 

2  months 

3  months 

4  months 

5  months 

6  months ■ 

Hay  moistened  and  kept  at 

lOO"*  in  jara  stoppered  with 
I'ork : 

1  month 

2  months 

3  mouths 

4  months 

5  months 

6  months 

Hav  moistened  and  kept  at 

l{X)^  in   a  jar   with   glass 
stop])er: 
1  month 


Per  cent.  \ 
12.32  I 

13.00  , 
13.75  , 
14.12  . 
13.19  , 
12.81 
13.29  ' 
13.63 


13.63 
13.37 
13.63 
13.69 
14.62 
14.31 


15.06  , 


Albnmi- 

uoid 
nitrogen. 

Fat. 

Per  cent. 
1  86 

Per  cent. 
3.84 

3.27 
1.89 
2.09 

1.96 

2.66 

1.71 
1.71 

1.59 

2.03 

2.11 

2.03 

2.51 
2.03 
1.62 
1.67 
1.81 

2.00 

i.98 

2.07 

3.30 



Per  cent,  \  Per  eent.   Per  cent.  Per  eetL 


I 


22.64  ; 
I 

21.32 
21.21 
20.10 
20.17 
18.72 
20.42 
18.55 


18.19 
19.69  > 
17.62 
16.86  I 
16.  77 
17.56  I 


14.61 


52.46 

53.70 
51.09 
55.35  ; 
56.41  I 
67.92  , 
56.09  i 
57.06 


56.50 
56.08 
57.53 
58.37 
57.27  I 
56.44  I 


57.41 


8.74  , 

8.71  I 

8.56 

8.33  ' 

8.53 

8.84 

8.61 

&66 


9.17  I 

8.83 

9.60 

9.41 

9.63 

9.62  I 


9.63 


l.ll 


.58 

.36 
.33 
.31 
.46 


.36 
.28 
.14 
.19 
.34 
.25 


.!7 


Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  following:  When  meadow 
hay  is  kept  for  a  long  time  at  100°  there  is  no  marked  change  in  tbe 
ainonnt  of  albuminoid  and  non-albuminoid  nitrogen.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proportion  of  digestible  and  indigestible  protein  is  affected.  Tbe 
amount  of  digestible  protein  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of  indigesti- 
ble protein  increased  even  when  kept  at  this  temperature  only  2  weeks 
to  1  month.  This  change  was  somewhat  more  marked  in  the  hay  wbicb 
was  moistened  than  in  that  not  moistened.  After  about  6  months  no 
further  change  was  observed  in  cither  sort.  That  the  diminution  in 
the  digestibility  is  due  to  some  deep-seated  change  in  the  protein  and 
not  to  simple  coagulation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  kept  at  100- 
for  4  days  the  digestibility  of  protein  of  the  hay  was  not  diminished, 
though  the  period  was  sufficiently  long  to  produce  coagulation.  It  is 
l)robable  that  the  digestibility  and  nutritive  value  of  the  other  nutri- 
ents is  also  somewhat  diminished  by  keeping  hay  for  a  long  time  at  100^. 

The  influence  of  muscular  work  on  metabolism  of  dogs,  N. 
ZrNTZ  {Arch.  Physiol  {PJiuger],  68,  No.  5-7^ pp.  191--211).— A  nnmbeToi 
experiments  are  reported  with  a  dog  under  various  conditions  of  rest  and 
work.  The  work  done  was  measured  by  means  of  apparatus  similar  to 
that  described  in  a  previous  publication. '    The  respiratory  quotient,  *.  f^ 


» Landw.  Jahrb.,  1889,  p.  7. 
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the  ratio  of  inspired  oxygen  to  respired  carbon  dioxid,  was  determined. 
A  tube  provided  with  suitable  valves  was  inserted  in  the  trachea.  The 
dog  could  breathe  only  through  this  tube.  The  amount  of  inspired  and 
expired  air  was  measured.  The  experimental  methods  followed  are 
reported  in  detail. 

The  principal  conclusions  reached  were  the  following:  In  normal 
work  all  the  Mammalia  with  which  experiments  have  been  made  have 
been  found  to  require  practically  the  same  amount  of  chemical  energy 
for  the  unit  of  work.  A  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  chemical  energy 
furnished  by  the  food  can  serve  for  the  production  of  external  muscular 
work.  The  rest  is  transformed  into  heat.  When  the  work  performed  con- 
sists in  pulling,  the  proportion  of  the  energy  of  the  food  which  is  eft'ect- 
ive  is  somewhat  less  than  when  the  energy  is  expended  in  climbing  an 
iudine,  and  the  proportion  decreases  with  increased  work.  The  smaller 
the  animal  the  greater  the  energy  required  for  forward  progression  of  a 
like  mass  through  a  like  distance.  The  energy  expended  is  very  nearly 
proportional  to  the  surface  area  of  the  body. 

Contribntioii  to  the  question  of  the  source  of  muscular  energy, 
J.  Fkentzel  (Arch.  Physiol  [PflUger],  68,  No.  5-7, pp.  212-221).— l!^o 
experiments  were  made  with  dogs.  In  the  first  test  the  food  furnished 
an  abundance  of  fat  and  protein.  During  the  first  few  days  of  the 
second  test  the  dogs  consumed  fat  only  and  during  the  remainder  they 
fasted.  The  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  under  various  conditions 
of  work  and  rest  was  determined.  The  amount  of  work  performed  was 
measured  as  in  the  experiments  by  Zuntz,  noted  above  (p.  680).  The 
amount  of  protein  which  was  broken  down  in  the  body  was  computed 
from  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  energy  which 
this  protein  would  furnish  was  also  calculated.  These  values  were  com- 
pared with  the  figures  obtained  by  measuring  the  energy  produced. 

The  following  deductions  were  drawn:  When  fat  only  is  consumed  or 
when  the  subject  is  fasting,  work  is  performed  chiefly  at  the  expense  of 
the  fat  in  the  food  or  fat  in  the  body.  Using  the  data  mentioned  above, 
protein  could  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole  source  of  muscular  energy. 

Further  investigations  on  the  fat  in  muscular  tissue,  E.  Boa- 
DANOW  {Arch.  Physiol.  [PfiiUjer],  68,  No.  8-9,  pp.  408-430,  figs.  5).— The 
author  has  continued  the  work  previously  reported,^  paying  special 
attention  to  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  different  steps  in  the  method 
followed  in  extracting  and  estimating  the  fat  in  meat.  Exx3eriments 
were  also  made  with  frogs  and  rabbits  to  study  the  influence  of  mus- 
cular work  on  the  kind  and  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  mmscles. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  earlier  work  are,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
confirmed,  namely,  that  muscular  tissue  contains  2  kinds  of  fat  of 
fairly  constant  composition,  one  which  may  be  easily  extracted  with 
ether  and  the  other  extracted  with  difficulty.  The  latter,  the  so-called 
plasma  fat,  has  a  high  percentage  of  fatty  acid.  Fat  is  regarded  as 
the  immediate  source  of  muscular  energy. 


I  Arch.  Physiol.  [Pfluger]  65,  p.  81  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  713). 
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G-rain  rations  for  fattening  sheep,  J.  H.  Sheppebd  (North  Dalcota 
8ta.  Bill.  28j  pp.  165-175), — To  determine  whether  it  is  not  more  profit- 
able to  fatten  sheep  on  inexpensive  feeding  stuflPs  available  in  the  local 
market  than  to  ship  them  from  the  range  a  test  was  made  with  4  lots 
of  range  wethers.  Lots  1  and  3  consisted  of  5  sheep  each  and  lots  2 
and  4  of  4  sheep.  The  test,  which  began  February  9,  was  divided  into 
3  periods  of  4  weeks  each.  The  periods  were  separated  by  several 
days.  Lot  1  was  fed  oats  and  timothy  hay,  lot  2  wheat  screenings  and 
timothy  hay,  lot  3  barley  and  bran  (3:1)  and  timothy  hay,  and  lot  4 
barley  and  bran  (3:1)  and  oat  straw.  The  screenings  were  made  ap 
of  33  per  cent  shrunken  wheat,  27.9  per  cent  wild  buckwheat,  ll.**  per 
cent  straw,  2.5  per  cent  oats,  4.2  per  cent  foxtail,  and  20.8  per  cent 
mixed  weed  seed.  For  a  month  before  the  beginning  of  the  test  tbe 
sheep  had  been  given  a  heavy  grain  ration,  and  the  test  proper  was 
preceded  by  a  preliminary  period  of  10  days  on  the  rations  used  dnring 
the  experiment. 

The  financial  statement  is  based  on  oats  at  25  cts.  and  barley  at  35 
cts.  per  bushel  and  bran  at  $10,  screenings  at  $G,  timothy  hay  at  |5, 
and  oat  straw  at  $1  per  ton. 

The  cost  per  pound  of  gain  for  the  different  lots  was  as  follows:  liOt 
1,  5.96  cts.;  lot  2,  5.22  cts.;  lot  3,  4.48  cts.,  and  lot  4,  4.93  cts. 

A  month  after  the  close  of  the  test  the  sheep  were  sold  for  4^  cts.  per 
pound.  On  this  basis  the  average  profit  per  head  for  all  the  lots  was 
$2.14.  The  author  believes  that  wheat  screenings  and  bran  may  be 
profitably  fed  to  sheep  under  local  conditions. 

Among  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  experiment  are  the  following: 

'^  The  best  gain  was  made  ou  a  ration  of  augroiind  oats  and  timothy  hay.  A  ration 
oonsisting  of  3  parts  barley  and  1  part  bran,  1>y  weight,  with  timothy  hay,  maile  the 
second  best  average  of  2^  lbs.  per  head  per  week.  Oat  straw  fed  as  a  substitate  for 
timothy  hay  gave  \  lb.  less  gain  per  head  per  week.  The  lot  fed  straw  ate  a  moeh 
larger  proportion  of  grain  to  produce  a  given  gain,  however,  which  made  tbe  cost 
per  100  lbs.  of  gain  45  cts.  greater  than  in  the  lot  fed  hay.  Sheep  fed  screenings  and 
timothy  hay  made  the  lowest  rate  of  gain,  an  average  of  2  ll>s.  per  hwid  per  week. 
The  lot  fed  screenings  reqnired  more  hay  than  any  other  lot  which  was  fed  hsv. 
The  gain  in  the  lot  fed  screenings  cost  74  cts.  per  100  lbs.  more  than  the  lot  fed  barley 
and  bran  with  hay." 

Fodders  and  feeds  (.Veir  Jersey  Sins.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  ii^-25J).— Analyses  are  given 
of  crimson  clover,  cowpea  vines,  green  rye,  rape,  corn  silage,  hay,  wheat  bran,  w'hest 
middlings,  dried  distillery  grains,  dried  brewers^  grains,  linseed  meal,  improved  Buf- 
falo glaten  feed,  Chieago  gluten  meal,  hominy  meal,  oat  feed,  untriotoue,  and  apples. 

Average  composition  of  fodders  and  feeds  {New  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  18%.  pp.  1^- 
XSS). — ^'ITiis  includes  a  comjdlation  of  analyses  (food  and  fertilizer  cou^tit^lonts)  o{ 
the  more  common  feeding  stnffH. 

Market  prices  of  commercial  feeds  (Ae»r  Jersey  Stas.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  ISO,  /j7).— 
The  cost  of  a  number  of  feeding  stuffs  from  1891  to  1896  is  given  in  tabular  form. 

Feeding  staffs  inspection,  C.  1).  Woods  {Maine  Sta,  BuL  S7,pp.  5).— This  ct»n- 
tains  the  text  of  the  Maine  feeding  stuff's  law  and  briefly  points  out  its  chief  pfo- 
visions. 

On  feeding  Indian  corn  to  farm  animals,  F.  Fiais  {Landmanshlade,  M)  (1897),  St* 
24,  pp.  319-JJJ). 
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The  length  of  time  vrMch  food  remains  in  the  digestiire  apparatus  of  rabbits, 
H.  Weiske  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  48  (1897),  No.  G,  pp,  S76-S78).— The  anthor  concludes, 
as  the  resalt  of  a  naniber  of  experiments,  that  when  rabbits  are  fed  coarse  fodder, 
following  a  diet  of  grain,  the  intestinal  tract  is  probably  very  free  from  grain  (more 
or  less  completely  digested)  in  about  2  days. 

Elements  of  physiology  of  domestic  Mammalia,  H.  Horne  (GrHndtrSk  af  hus- 
jmttedfp-enet  fynologi.    Chrittiania:  Grimdakl  f  Sim,  1897,  pp.  100). 

Paim  ponltry  {Kansas  State  Bd.  Agr,  lipt.  1897,  Mar.  Sl,pp,  256,  figs.  55).— This 
eontains  statisticH  of  ponltry  products  sold  in  the  State  of  Kansas  during  1895  and 
1896:  and  articles  on  breeding,  management,  and  marketing  with  special  reference 
to  local  conditions,  together  with  addresses  and  discussions  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
tiie  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Jannary  13-15,  1897. 

A  new  law  of  heredity,  F.  Galton  (Nature,  56,  No.  1445,  pp.  235-237).— An  appli- 
cation of  the  law,  given  in  the  author's  Natural  Inheritances,  to  a  collection  of  817 
hoands  of  registered  colors,  from  parents  whose  colors  were  known. 


DAIBT  FABMnrO— DAIBTINO. 

Feeding  ezperiment  with  linseed  oil  and  ground  flaxseed  on 
cows,  D.  Melik.  Beglarian  {Milch  Ztg.,  J26  (1897),  Xo.  33,  pp.  523, 
523). — ^Tlie  author  refers  to  Soxblet's  recent  work,  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  the  fat  content  of  milk  might  be  increased  by  feeding  fat 
(linseed  oil,  etc.)  in  digestible  form  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  1016).  He  reports 
an  experiment  made  at  the  farm  of  the  agricultural  academy  at  Pop- 
pelsdorf  with  4  cows,  covering  4  periods  of  8  days  each.  In  the  first 
and  last  periods  the  ration  was  the  same,  consisting  of  50  kg.  of  beets, 
U  kg.  of  hay,  3  kg.  of  straw,  4  kg.  of  malt  spronts,  4  kg.  of  linseed 
meal,  and  2  kg.  of  barley  meal  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight.  In  the  sec- 
ond period  1  kg.  of  linseed  oil  was  added  per  cow  daily,  being  emul- 
sified by  treating  with  water  in  a  cream  separator,  and  in  the  third 
period  the  oil  was  dropped  and  4  kg.  of  ground  flaxseed  was  fed  in 
place  of  the  linseed  meal  of  the  basal  ration.  Cows  1  and  2  took  the 
linseed  oil  readily  from  the  first,  but  cows  3  and  4  had  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  it.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  the  appetites  of  all  the  cows 
when  the  oil  was  fed,  and  they  refused  to  eat  the  basal  ration  up  clean. 

The  average  milk  yield  and  specific  gravity  and  fat  content  of  the 
milk  of  each  cow  for  the  last  3  days  of  each  period  are  tabulated. 
While  on  linseed  oil  all  the  cows  shrank  in  milk  yield,  and  the  yield 
increased  when  put  upon  flaxseed.  Except  in  one  case  the  fat  content 
increased  on  linseed  oil,  the  average  increase  being  0.23  per  cent.  It 
diminished  on  the  flaxseed  ration.  The  author  considers  there  is  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  the  increase  of  0.23  per  cent  in  the  second  period,  as 
an  equal  increase  frequently  occurs  in  placing  cows  upon  a  less  favor- 
able ration  accompanied  by  a  falling  off  in  milk.  The  results  are  con 
Bidered  entirely  negative,  as  the  addition  of  oil  was  not  accompanied 
bj  a  noticeable  increase  in  fat  content,  while  it  acted  unfavorably  upon 
the  digestion  and  the  general  condition  of  the  cows.  The  flaxseed  was 
eqnally  unsatisfactory. 

The  question  of  the  relation  between  the  fat  in  the  food  and 
the  fiat  in  the  milk,  M.  Maergkeb  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  31,  pp. 
^2, 543). — ^A  short  note  is  given  on  an  experiment  in  which  a  ration 
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yery  poor  in  fat  was  fed  at  first,  supplemented  later  by  palm  cake  and 
cocoanut  cake  in  separate  periods,  and  later  by  au  especially  ricb  cocoa- 
nut  cake  containing  30.24  per  cent  of  fat.  Following  this  the  cows  \r&e 
changed  to  the  ration  x>oor  in  fat.    The  results  were  as  follows: 

Fat  in  food  and  in  the  milk. 


Period. 


F&t  ill 
the  food. 


FatciPB- 
teotof 
milk. 


I 


Kg. 

Ration  poor  in  fat 0.297 

Palm-cake  ration 437 

Ration  poor  In  fat .297 

Coooanut-cake  ration .747 

Cocoanut-cake  ration  (veryrich  in  fat) 1.706 

Ration  poor  in  fat... .297 


3.21 

l«g 

409 
IS 


The  author  believes  that  the  fat  content  of  the  milk  was  materially 
influenced  by  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  rations,  but  states  that  with  the 
increase  in  the  fat  content  the  yield  of  milk  was  unfavorably  aflected. 
The  yields  in  the  different  periods  are  not  given  in  full,  but  it  is  stated 
that  the  average  yield  on  the  first  cocoanut-cake  ration  was  U.65  kg. 
of  milk,  with  an  average  fat  content  of  3.48  per  cent,  and  that  in  the 
following  period,  when  the  richer  cocoanut  cake  was  fed,  the  yield  sank 
to  12.42  kg.,  with  an  average  fat  content  of  4  per  cent.  There  was  no 
advantage  from  feeding  the  richer  ration,  as  the  increase  in  fat  content 
was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  decrease  in  yield.  The  rations  rich 
in  fat  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  incresise  in  live  weight  of  the  cows. 

Experiments  in  milking  twice  and  four  times  daily,  Bagkhaus 
(Kmiigsherger  Land'  u.  Forsttc.  Ztg,;  ahs.  in  Milch  Ztg.jJ26  [1897)^  Xo.il, 
p.  654). — A  short  experiment  is  reported  with  8  cows,  the  results  of 
which  are  summarized  below. 

Comparison  of  milking  iwice  and  four  times  a  daff. 


Total  yield  of  8  cows. 


Average  ccmpoK- 
tJon  of  millL 


Milk. 


Fat. 


SoUds- 
not-fat. 


Fat 


Cow8  milked  twice  a  day  ( Jnne  21-24) 

CowB  milked  4  timoH  a  day  (June  28-31) 

Percentage  increase  from  milking  4  times  adiiy 


524.80 
576. 70 
9.93  , 


17.04 
17.95  [ 
5.34 


Percent, 

45.47  .  a.25 

49.57  ,  3.11 

9.01    


Solids^ 

BOC-ftt 


PeremL 


Milking  4  times  a  day  gave  a  larger  yield  of  both  milk  and  fat  than 
milking  twice  a  day.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  milking  4  times  aday 
gave  the  poorer  milk.  To  test  this  further  the  experiment  with  milk- 
ing 4'  times  a  day  was  continued,  the  cows  receiving  a  richer  ration. 
On  an  average  the  8  cows  showed  an  increase  of  5.36  per  cent  in  the 
yield  of  fat,  but  only  0.44  per  cent  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  and 
0.65  per  cent  in  the  yield  of  solids -not- fat  over  milking  twice  a  day. 
It  was  found  further  that  when  the  time  between  milkiiigs  was  divided 
equally  the  milk  did  not  have  the  same  compositioui  the  milk  being 
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poorer  in  fat  after  the  cows  had  beeu  at  rest,  as  at  night,  while  after 
they  had  been  in  active  motion,  feeding,  etc.,  the  fat  was  higher.  This 
18  said  to  agree  with  the  results  obtained  when  cows  are  worked. 

Proportion  of  ash  and  phosphates  in  cows'  milk,  L.  Yaudin 
{Ann.  Chim.  Analyt.  et  AppLj  2  {1897)ypp.  344-347 ;  ahs.  in  Analyst^  22 
(lS97)y  Xov.^  p.  282). — From  analyses  of  the  milk  of  several  different 
breeds  of  cows  fed  on  a  variety  of  fodder,  the  author  concludes  that  in 
normal  milk  the  percentage  of  ash  ranges  within  the  limits  of  7  and  8 
gm.  per  liter,  of  which  3.3  to  4  gm.  consists  of  phosphates  (lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  iron)  precipitable  by  ammonia.  This  is  independent  of  breed, 
soil,  daily  yield,  etc.,  but  the  individuality  of  the  animal  and  the  diet 
exercise  a  slight  Influence  on  the  proportions  between  the  above 
limits.  On  the  other  hand,  in  milk  rendered  abnormal  by  pathological 
or  otherinfluences,  the  percentage  of  ash  and  proteid  bodies  is  increased, 
bat  in  an  irregular  manner.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  pregnant 
cow  the  milk  contained  52.16  per  cent  of  albuminoids  and  8.6  per  cent 
of  ash,  and  that  from  one  poisoned  by  oil  cake  infested  with  Aspergillus, 
44  and  8.5  per  cent,  respectively;  whereas  in  two  instances  the  albumi- 
noids of  normal  milk  amounted  to  only  36.3  and  41.6  per  cent. 

Concerning  the  phosphorus  in  human  milk  and  cows'  milk,  J. 
Stoklasa  {Ztschr.  Physiol  Chem.^  23  (1897),  No.  4-5, pp.  343-346).— The 
author  finds  that  aside  from  the  phosphorus  in  the  casein  and  nuclein, 
milk  contains  considerable  phosphorus  in  the  lecithin.  He  finds  the 
lecithin  content  of  milk  higher  than  previously  reported.  The  range 
per  liter  is  0.90  to  1.13  gm.  for  cows'  milk,  and  1.1  to  1.3  gm.  for  human 
milk.  Analyses  showed  human  milk  to  contain  0.44  gm.  of  phosphoric 
add  (as  P2O5)  per  liter  and  cows'  milk  1.81  gm.  Accordingly  it  is  cal- 
culated that  human  milk  contains  per  liter  0il53  gm.  of  P2OS  as  lecithin, 
while  cows'  milk  contains  only  0.091  gm.,  these  amounts  representing 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  P2O5  in  human  milk  and  5  per  cent  of  that  in 
cows'  milk. 

SiegMed  gave  the  nuclein  content  per  liter  as  from  0.55  to  0.6  gm. 
for  cows'  milk,  and  from  1.1  to  1.3  gm.  for  human  milk. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  analogy  between  milk  and  the 
embryo  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the 
or|2:anic  phosphorus. 

Composition  of  the  milk  of  Oldenbnrg  breeding  mares,  P. 
Petersen  and  H.  Hofkeb  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  ( 1897),  No.  41, pp.  647, 648).— 
Tbe  authors  made  analyses  of  the  milk  of  3  mares  at  different  dates 
after  foaling.  The  maximum,  minimum,  and  average  composition  of 
the  10  samples  analyzed  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Composition  of  mares'  milk. 


Specific 
gravity. 


Miaioiam . 
Avenge.. 


I    "<'^***"-    !  matter.       *"«*'^-    I 


Per  cent.    Per  cent.    Per  cent.  !  Per  cent.   Per  cent.    Per  cent. 
1.0405.        90.G0  10.43  1.07  2.63  7. 12  |  0.48 

1.0334  89.57  9.40  .37  1.5C  6.34  .27 

1. 0363  90.  18  9. 82  I  .  61  2. 14  6. 73  .  36 

I  .  I  I  _    .       -      I 
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It  is  pointed  out  that  mares'  milk  in  comparison  with  cows'  milk  is 
much  richer  in  water  and  sugar  but  poorer  in  fat,  nitrogenous  matter, 
and  ash.  The  fat  in  the  analyses  given  is  said  to  be  lower  than  has 
usually  been  found  for  mares'  milk  but  higher  in  sngar.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  were  at  pas- 
ture. In  substituting  cows'  milk  for  mares'  milk  in  feeding  colts  the 
usual  recommendation  to  dilute  with  water  and  add  sugar  is  believed  to 
be  questionable.  It  is  believed  to  be  better  not  to  add  any  sugar,  bat 
to  dilute  the  milk  about  one-half  at  first  and  about  one-third  later.  It 
is  shown  that  as  the  period  of  lactation  advances  the  i)ercentage  of 
both  nitrogenous  substance  and  salts  decreases  while  the  sugar 
increases. 

Milk:  Composition,  nature,  hygienic  and  economic  methods  of 
handling,  A.  J.  MoClatchie  {Southern  California  Acad.  8ci.  Agl.  Expt 
Section  Bui.  3^  pp.  29). — This  is  a  popular  bulletin,  with  the  results  of 
some  experimental  work.  ' 

Analyses  are  given  of  samples  of  milk  from  8  dairies,  together  with  a 
record  of  tests  of  milk  delivered  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  months  of 
June,  July,  and  August.  Numerous  experiment*  are  briefly  reported 
showing  the  large  number  of  bacteria  in  the  milk  from  the  first  part  of 
the  milking  ("fore  milk"),  the  bacteria  which  fall  from  the  cow  during 
milking,  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  air  of  stables,  the  bacteria  in 
dairy  utensils,  the  reduction  of  bacteria  in  milk  bycarefiil  milking  and 
handling,  the  effect  of  high  and  low  temperatures,  cases  of  gaseous  fer- 
mentation of  milk,  bitter  milk,  and  ropy  milk.  A  case  of  bitter  milk 
was  entirely  remedied  by  painting  the  room  in  which  the  milk  and 
cream  were  kept  and  observing  more  cleanly  methods.  A  bad  case  of 
ropy  or  stringy  milk  was  investigated.  The  condition  of  the  stables, 
the  dairy  utensils,  and  the  clothing  of  the  milkers  was  found  to  be  had. 

"While  milk  drawn  in  the  ordinary  way  into  unsterilized  vessels 
invariably  became  ropy,  in  no  case  did  ropiness  ensue  when  the  milk 
was  drawn  from  these  same  cows  with  precautions  that  prevented  the 
entrance  of  many  living  bacteria.  Even  cleansing  the  teats  and  udder 
with  plain  water  and  milking  into  a  sterilized  pail  covered  with  cloth 
to  exclude  dust  prevented  ropiness." 

The  ropiness  was  communicated  to  other  milk  by  adding  a  little  of 
the  infected  milk.  Tt  was  found  that  the  milk  from  some  of  the  cows 
had  a  greater  tendency  to  become  ropy  than  that  from  others,  and 
experiments  indicated  "  that  the  exterior  of  some  of  the  cows  was 
infected  with  the  bacteria  causing  trouble  more  than  the  others:  and 
that  even  the  canals  of  the  tesits  of  one  cow  were  infected,  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  her  milk  became  ropy  though  the  exterior  had  been 
carefully  cleansed.  The  other  23  cows  were  tested  and  the  milk  from 
none  of  them  became  ropy  when  drawn  with  antiseptic  precautions.'' 
The  cause  of  the  trouble,  although  apparent  to  the  author,  was  not 
removed  on  account  of  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  clean- 
liness find  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  fully  cooperate 
with  the  author. 
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In  coiiclnsion  the  milk  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  given. 

Milk:  Its  decompositioii  and  preservation,  B.  K.  Dinwiddie 
{ArJcansas  Sta.  Bui  45,  pp.  49-77,  pis.  3,  figs.  ^).— The  first  part  of  the 
imlletin  has  to  do  with  the  spontaneous  changes  occurring  in  milk,  the 
floarces  of  bacterial  iufection,  aud  methods  of  preserving  milk.  Some 
data  are  given  as  to  the  number  of  bacteria  in  milk,  based  on  observa- 
tioDS  by  the  author,  a<;companied  by  a  popular  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  milk  fermentations,  the  control  of  the  souring  of  milk,  methods  of 
Sterilizing,  etc. 

The  second  part  reports  some  investigations  on  the  species  of  bacteria 
more  commonly  concerned  in  the  souring  of  milk  in  the  locality.  The 
milk  from  2  dairy  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station  was  examined  from 
October  to  March  and  2  samples  of  milk  were  obtained  from  dairies  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  The  bacteria  found  in  the  souring  milk  were 
da&sed  under  3  heads:  (1)  those  which  occasioned  a  rapid  souring  aud 
eomplete  coagulation,  (2)  those  which  produced  only  a  partial  curdling 
with  or  without  acidity,  and  (3)  those  which  multiplied  in  tbe  milk 
without  curdling  either  with  or  without  acidity.  Two  representatives 
of  the  first  group  are  illustrated  aud  described.  For  one  of  these, 
Which  the  author  believes  to  be  a  hitherto  undescribed  species,  he  pro- 
j^oses  the  name  Bctcterium  lactarii.  Its  characteristics  are  described  in 
letaiL 

'  Experiments  with  pure  cultures  for  ripening  cream,  P.  Yieth 
[Milch  Ztg.,  S6  (1897),  iVb.  33, pp.  519-5J21).— The  author  reports  a  number 
of  experiments  made  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  with  W itte's  and 
von  Lorentz's  cultures.  Control  experiments  were  also  made.  The 
batter  was  kept  for  two  or  three  months  and  then  tested  as  to  quality. 
In  general  the  butter  made  with  the  Witte  cultures  was  better  than 
khat  made  without,  as  it  changed  less  in  keeping.  The  von  Lorentz 
mltores  had  no  apparent  good  effect  on  the  butter  as  compared  with  no 
Riltares. 

The  author  concludes  that  in  these  experiments,  as  in  his  previous 
Bxperiments,  there  was  in  general  no  unmistakable  and  universal 
improvement  in  the  quality  or  the  keeping  properties  of  butter  from 
Dsing  pure  cultures.  He  states  it  as  the  general  opinion  of  creameries 
that  pure  cultures  materially  improve  the  quality  of  the  butter,  but 
mentions  that  they  are  employed  in  creameries  especially  when  some 
batter  fault  appears.  He  believes  that  pure  cultures  are  chiefly  of  value 
in  cases  of  butter  faults,  and  intimates  that  the  difficulty  might  fre- 
qnently  be  avoided  or  remedied  by  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  employ- 
ment of  low  temperatures. 

Action  of  beer  yeasts  on  milk,  E.  Boullangeb  (Ann.  Inst.  Pds- 
teur,  11  (1897),  p.  720;  abs.  in  Ghem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  JS^o.  89,  Repert.,  p. 
^7).— There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  yeasts 
in  soQie  cases  act  upon  not  only  the  milk  sugar  but  the  casein  of  milk 
also.  The  effect  was  studied  of  8  different  beer  yeasts  on  sterilized 
milk.    Daring  the  first  3  months  the  appearance  of  the  flasks  was 
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about  the  same,  after  which  a  gradual  change  became  apparent.  After 
14  months  the  experiment  was  discontinued  and  microscopical  and 
chemical  examinations  made  of  the  contents  of  the  flasks.  It  was 
found  that  the  different  kinds  of  yeasts  acted  upon  the  casein  in  the 
same  relative  proportion  that  they  were  able  to  liquefy  gelatin.  In 
some  eases  the  casein  was  dissolved  but  not  further  chang^ed,  and  io 
others  it  was  more  or  less  decomposed. 

Amiwai  report  of  the  chemist^  W.  G.  Robinson,  Jr.  {Annu4ilR^^ 
of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Milk  and  of  the  Chemist  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  and  Port  of  Philadelphia^  1896^  pp.  24-59). —This  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  detection  of  the  addition  of  water  to  milk,  methods  of 
milk  analysis,  test  for  coloring  matter  and  preservatives  in  milk,  a  dis- 
cussion of  butter  and  margariu  and  other  food  products,  and  analyses  of 
a  large  number  of  samples  of  water. 

Two  samples  of  human  milk  were  analyzed  with  the  following  results: 

Anal!f9es  of  human  milk. 


Total  8oUd8 

Fat 

Milk  sugar 

Albaminoids — 
Mineral  uiatter., 


Ko.  1,2(8. 

Ka.  1,501 

Percent. 

FerenL 

12172 

an 

5.58 

S.3i 

«.]0 

%m 

1.04 

s.a 

.11 

.9 

''The  former  was  probably  drawn  from  the  glands  when  neariy 
empty,  and  the  latter  when  full." 
A  sample  of  goat's  milk  had  the  following  composition  : 

Afka\}j9M  of  goafs  milk. 

PeroeBt 

Total  solids 16.33 

Fat 5.85 

Albuminoids 4. 49 

Milk  811. trar 5.11 

Mineral  matter .■ 88 

^*A  very  rich  milk," 

Cost  and  composition  of  milk  in  cities  in  New  Jersey  (Xew  Jermf  Situ.  EfL  \ 
1890y  pp.  134-157),— This  is  practically  a  reprint  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  «f  I 
Experiment  Stations  Bulletin  35  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  80).  i 

Comparison  of  the  yields  and  economy  of  the  Ayrshire  and  native  (Telemaik)  i 
breeds  of  cattle  at  Aas  Agricultoral  CoUege,  1860-1896»  H.  leAACHSOK  (Ikr. 
Hoiere  Landhr,  Skole  i  AaSy  1895-96,  pp.  4S-94), 

The  results  of  crossing  between  the  Allgan  and  the  Norrland  monntaki  | 
breeds*  J.  Brun  (A'.  lAindw.  Akad,  Handl,  Tidakr.,  S6  (1897),  Ko.  3,  pp.  IBS-y?!).-- 
The  average  yield  of  milk  for  6  years  (1888-93)  for  a  herd  of  22  cows  iras  2,42L1 
liters.    No  analyses  of  the  milk  produced  are  given. 

On  the  feeding  of  milch  cows*  H.  Nathobst  {Tidskr.  LandtmSn,  18  (1S97),  Sm. 
«i,  pp.  567-571;  2Sy  pp.  5S5-588). 

Does  Wolffs  standard  ration  for  milch  cows  fill  the  demands  of  a  moden 
\  scientifically  exact  standard  ?  E.  O.  Arbnandbb  (2I^It.  Landtmdn,18{tS9r)t 
9-14 f  pp.  146  et  seq.). — Answered  in  the  negative. 
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Are  Wolffs  feeding  standarda  antiquated  ?  H.  Nathorst  ( Tidskr,  Landlmdtif  18 

{1897),  Xo.  19,  pp,  S31,  S37), — Reply  to  £.  0.  Arenander'a  articles  iu  preyious  uam- 

bera  of  the  Tidakrift. 
Modem  fodder  tables  and  feeding  standards  for  milch  covrs  with  different 

milk  yields,  £.  O.  Akbnander  (Tidsenliga  fodertaheller  jamte  Uifordringsnormer  for 

mjSlkande  kar.    Stockholm,  1897,  pp.  iS8;  Mraota  in  Landtmannen,  8  {1897),  No9.  7,  pp, 

S^-Bd;  8,  pp.  103-107). 

Reindeer  moss  as  food  for  milch  cows,  B.  Torssrll  (Landimannen,  8  {1897), 

Ko.y>y  pp.  494-496). 

Methods  of  milk  toting,  R.  Gripenberg  {Tidskr.  MJdlkhushdlL,  6  {1897),  Xos. 
i4,pp.  93,  94;  S6,  pp.  101,  102). 

On  the  titration  of  sonr  cream,  R.  Gripexberg  {T%dMhr.  MplkhusMll.,  6  {1897), 
Ko.  19,  pp.  73,  74). 

A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  batter— the  tmth  about  Danish  dairying,  D. 
Xoi:VG  {Edinburgh:  C. 4  B.  Anderson,  1897,  pp.  30,  figs.  P).~Reprinted  from  North 
British  Agriculturist, 

On  the  making  of  taette-melk  (stringy  milk)  (Norsk  Landmansblad,  16  {1897), 
Ifo.  £8,  pp.  313, 314). 

Progress  in  the  chemistry,  hygiene,  and  bacteriology  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
Bcti,  H.  Borstbrt  and  F.  J.  Herz  {Chem.  Ztg.,  SI  {1897),  No. 97,  pp.  1012-1017).— 
This  is  a  quite  extensive  review  of  work  in  dairying  dnriug  the  past  two  years. 

Microorganisms  in  dairying,  N.  Bendixen  {Mikroorganismer  i  Mcelkenbrugei. 
Coptnhagen:  H.  Hagerup,  1897,  pp.  61). — Swedish  translation  in  Nord,  Mejeri  Tidn., 
U  {18S7),  No.  9-16,  pp.  101  et  acq. 

PBBtenrization  and  pure  cultures  in  butter  making,  N.  EkgstrOm  {Tidskr. 
ILndtrndn,  18  {1897),  No.  33,  pp.  587-594;  Nord.  Mefen  Tidn.,  12  {1897),  No.  35,  pp. 
411-413). 

On  the  question  of  the  occurrence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  market  butter,  Lydia 
Babixowitsch  {ZUchr.  Hyg.j  26  {1897),  p.  90;  abs.  in  Chsm.  Zig.,21  {1897),  No.  91, 
^.^f).->Tho  author  has  examined  80  samples  of  butter  in  Berlin  and  Philadelphia, 
bot  has  not  found  a  single  case  where  true  tubercle  bacilli  were  present,  althongh 
Microorganisms  closely  resembling  them  were  often  found,  which  could  only  bu  dis- 
tiDgoished  from  them  by  cnlture  and  pathogenic  experiments. 

Some  experiments  with  the  pasteurization  apparatus  Triumph,  R.  Gripbn- 
BEBG  {T\d»kr.  MjolkhushMl.,  6  {1897),  Nos.  15,  pp.  57,  58;  16,pp.  61,  02;  Nord.  Mejeri 
Tidn.,  12  {1897),  pp.  256, 257  ;  Biet  \_ffel9ingfor8'\,  18  {1897),  No.  3,  pp.  79-84). 

Should  the  coloring  of  artificial  butter  be  prohibited  by  law  ?  F.  H.  Weren- 
anoLD  {Nfn-sk  Landmansbl^,  16  {1897),  No.  22,  pp.  249-251). 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions  {Nord.  MeJeH  Tidn.,  12  {1897),  No.  37,  pp.  435-437). 

Report  of  the  periodical  butter  exhibitions  in  Hango  (Finland),  1896-'97 
{BeUingfors,  1897,  pp.  ^<5).— Eight  exhibitions,  in  ail  essentials  similar  to  the  Danish 
periodical  batter  exhibitions  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  721;  7,  p.  626),  were  held  during  the 
jear  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Finnish  Agricultural  Department  {Landtbruks- 
s^elten). 

Pure  cultures  in  cheese  making,  O.  Johan-Olsrn  {Aarsber.  Offent.  Foransl.  Landbr. 
^mne,  1896,pp.  478-489;  Nord.  Mejeri  Tidn.,  12  {1897),  No.  31,j}p.  365, 366). 

The  principles  of  cheese  making,  as  viewed  from  a  bacteriological  aitandpoint, 
G.GaoTENPELT  (Tidskr.  MJolkhushdll,  6  {1897),  Nos.  14-2$,  pp.  53  et  seq. ;  Nord.  Mejeri 
JWii.,  13  {1897),  Nos.  19-29,  pp.  220  et  seq. ). 

The  nianu£Eictxire  of  Bdam  and  Gouda  cheeses,  N.  HOrlyck  {Norsk  Landmans^ 
W«f,  16  {1897),  No.  27,  pp.  306-309). 

Swedish  "estate-cheese"  (herrg&rdsost)  and  Gouda  cheese,  U.  Lil.)Hagen 
(.Vord.  McjeH  Tidn.,  12  {1897),  Nos.  16,  pp.  183, 184;  17,  pp.  195-197). 

Milk  and  its  products,  H.  H.  Wing  {Nexo  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1897, pp.  230, 
f^.33).—T\i\n  is  "a  treatise  npon  the  nature  and  qualities  of  dairy  milk  and  tho 
■uoufacture  of  butter  and  cheese,"  designed  to  give  "to  the  dairymen  and  particu- 
bwly  to  the  dairy  student  in  simple,  concise  form,  the  principles  underlying  modern 
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dairy  practice/'  The  object  of  the  author  has  been  admirably  fulfilled.  The  prey- 
ing need  of  a  text- book  on  dairying,  suited  to  use  in  the  class  room  and  for  general 
reading,  has  been  met  in  a  most  acceptable  'manner.  Both  the  scientific  and  the 
practical  sides  of  dairying  are  treated  in  a  popular,  concise,  and  clear  style,  and  the 
information  given  is  brought  well  up  to  date.  Beginning  with  the  secretion  and 
the  composition  of  milk,  the  testing  of  milk,  ferments  and  fermentations  and  their 
control,  market  milk,  and  the  dififerent  stages  of  butter  making  and  cheese  making 
are  treated  in  logical  order,  followed  by  the  utilization  of  by-pi-odncts  of  the  dairy, 
butter  and  cheese  factories,  and  dairy  statistics.  An  appendix  contains  various  use- 
ful rules  and  tests,  laws  of  various  States  affecting  dairy  prodiicts,  and  a  bibliography 
of  dairy  work  at  the  experiment  stations.  A  comprehensive  index  completes  the 
volume. 

Testing  milk  and  its  products,  £.  H.  Farrinqton  and  F.  W.  Woll  {MadUou, 
Wis.:  Mendota  Book  Co,,  1897, pp,  286,  figs.  45, pL  /).— This  little  book  treats  not  only 
of  the  te^iting  of  milk  but  the  application  of  the  results  on  the  farm  and  at'  the 
creamery  and  cheese  factory.  It  is  intended  as  "a  manual  for  dairy  students, 
creamery  and  cheese-factory  operators,  and  dairy  farmers.'*  The  method  of  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  very  complete  and  the  style  is  simple  and  plain.  The  introdueiion 
shows  the  evolution  of  tlie  milk  test,  describing  the  Yarious  tests  proposed  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  opening  chapter  is  on  the  composition  of  milk  and  its 
products,  and  this  is  followed,  after  a  chapter  on  sampling,  by  a  description  of  the 
Babcock  test,  method  of  making  the  test,  modifications,  apparatus,  oalibration,  etc., 
and  dcrtcriptions  of  various  forms  of  the  test  on  the  market.  The  lactometer  and  itb 
application,  testing  the  acidity  of  milk  and  cream,  and  testing  the  purity  of  milk  ars 
next  treated ;  followed  by  chapters  on  the  application  of  the  milk  tost  on  the  fann  in 
improving  the  herd,  composite  sampling,  cream  testing  at  cream-gathering  cream- 
eries, calculation  of  the  butter  aud  cheese  yields  from  the  results  of  test,  and  the 
calculation  of  dividends  at  creameries  and  cheese  factories.  The  final  chapter  is  ou 
the  methods  of  chemical  analysis  of  milk  and  its  products.  An  appendix  gives  varioiu 
useful  tables  to  facilitate  calculations,  and  suggestions  regarding  the  organization  of 
cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  factories ;  and  is  followed  by  a  good  index.  The 
book  is  the  most  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  milk  testing  in  a  broad  sense  yet 
published,  and  should  prove  a  very  useful  handbook. 


VETEBnrAET  SCIENCE  AND  PEACTICE. 

Report  of  the  biologist,  J.  Nelson  {New  Jersey  Sta^.  Rpt  1^6^ 
pp.  235-285). — Observations  were  made  on  the  temperature  fluctaations 
of  cows,  and  a  series  of  temperature  experiments  begun  in  1894  were 
completed;  studies  were  begun  on  the  curative  effect  of  repeated 
injections  of  tuberculin,  and  on  the  germ  content  of  milk. 

Experimental  icork  (pp,  236-262). — In  a  general  way,  the  effect  of 
repeated  injections  of  tuberculin  is  discussed,  and  the  fact  noted  by 
Bang  that  different  animals  react  differently  and  that  the  same  animal 
at  different  times  reiicts  very  irregularly  is  brought  out  and  shown  to 
need  further  study.  Some  animals  react  when  no  tuberculosis  can  be 
ibuud;  some  react  only  after  a  number  of  injections,  others  repeatedly, 
and  still  others  upon  the  first  and  third  injection  but  not  upon  the 
second.  The  lack  of  reaction  or  of  a  lowered  reaction  is  considered  » 
doubtful  indication  of  a  curative  process  &om  the  fact  that  badly 
affected  cows  often  give  no  response  to  the  test. 

As  to  the  curative  effect  of  tuberculin,  the  author  concludes  that  tbe 
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effect  is  exercised  in  a  very  desaltory  manner.  Sometimes  it  appears 
to  care,  sometimes  to  retard  the  disease,  and  in  others  to  hasten  it. 
nhistrative  of  this  last  fact,  the  case  is  cited  of  a  cow  that  began  to 
ahow  signs  of  failing  health  and  after  the  ninth  test  was  slaughtered 
and  fonnd  more  or  less  badly  infected  in  nearly  all  the  organs.  In 
another  instanc^e  a  cow  that  had  received  12  injections  appeared  at  the 
time  of  writing  none  the  worse. 

Relative  to  the  germ  content  of  milk,  the  fact  is  brought  out  that  the 
adder  is  not  always  affected,  even  in  badly  tuberculous  animals;  nor 
are  the  four  teats  affected  in  the  same  degree.  It  is  thought  very  likely 
that  a  few  germs  may  remain  in  the  milk  ducts  after  milking  and  mul- 
tiply greatly  during  the  next  12  hours.  This  would  account  for  the 
&ct  that  they  are  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  first  spurts  drawn. 
The  greatest  average  number  of  germs  per  drop  found  in  the  tests  was 
W9,  the  lowest  18.  In  the  former  case  germs  were  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  milk  from  each  of  the  teats  and  in  every  spurt.  In  the  other 
cases  note<l,  their  occurrence  in  relation  to  the  number  of  the  spurt 
and  to  the  teat  was  more  or  less  irregular.  The  number  of  germs  to 
the  spurt  and  the  relation  of  this  number  to  the  number  of  the  spurt 
in  the  series  of  spurts  is  well  shown  by  the  following  table,  teat  B  and 
0  representing  the  two  hind  teats: 

Number  of  germs  per  drop  of  the  milk  of  cow  26, 


Xnmber  of  spurt. 


Teat  B. 
Total 


Teat  C. 


Amoum  *  ^^^^    Number  I  Amount  [  J^JjJ^  '  Number 
in  each     }„"«»,-♦-   of  germs     in  each  li"^"""*.  of  germs 


One 

Tliree 

Five 

Sercn 

Hiae 

KlfiTen 

Thirteen... 
Kft«n.... 
^erenteen  . 
KiiMteen.. 


Ce. 


Cc.      ' 

5 

5 

8 

18 

10 

36 

0 

49 

9 

05 

9 

85 

8 

103 

5 

114 

n 

138 

7 

155 

10.540 

4,420 

2,380 

1,360 

2,650 

480 

220 

520 

440 


Ce. 


Ce. 


2 
9 

14 
20 
27 
36 
43  ' 
50 
58  I 
65 


11,900 

2,040 

1,530 

1,140 

930 

740 

720 

940 

1,240 

620 


The  9uppression  and  prevention  of  tuberculosis  of  cattle  and  its  relation 
to  human  consumption  (pp.  263-285). — ^This  is  a  general  discussion  of 
the  subject.  The  death  rate  from  the  disease,  both  human  and  bovine, 
as  shown  by  statistics  from  various  countries  is  given,  as  well  as  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  constitutes  tuberculosis,  its  cause,  degrees,  symptoms; 
mDk  as  a  carrier  of  the  germs,  the  tuberculin  test,  and  an  account  of 
Bang's  method. 

Laboratory  tests  of  creolin  as  a  disinfectant,  F.  S.  Roop  ( Virgiyiia 
8ta.  BuL  6Sy  pp.  47-^53), — In  the  experiments  with  this  oily  coal  tar 
product,  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus — the  virulence  of  which  had 
been  tested  by  its  producing  death  in  a  rabbit  in  24  hours — suspended 
in  water  was  exposed  for  varying  lengths  of  time  to  emulsions  of  creolin 
of  2, 1^,  1,  and  J  per  cent  strengths. 
13039— Fo.  7 7 
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Where  the  2  per  ceut  emalaion  was  used,  the  tabulated  results  show 
but  one  case  where  a  colony  grew.  This  was  after  the  15  seconds 
exx)osure.  Where  the  1^  per  cent  emulsion  was  employed  3  such  colo- 
nies were  found,  but  only  1  was  found  in  the  case  of  the  1  per  oeot 
emulsion.  Where  the  emulsion  was  of  i  per  cent  strength,  5  sach 
colonies  appeared  after  each  were  in  the  same  disb.  Bnt  in  all  tbe 
series  where  the  time  of  exposure  was  5  minutes  or  more  not  a  single 
colony  developed.  From  the  laboratory  experiment  the  autbor  con- 
cludes that  creolin  is  a  true  disinfectant,  and  that  most  favorable 
results  are  to  be  exi)ected  where  the  germs  are  few  and  the  temperatnre 
comparatively  high.  To  test  the  effect  of  creolin  on  the  tissues,  the 
author  kept  one  hand  immersed  in  undiluted  creolin  for  5  minutes,  with 
the  result  that  on  the  following  day  there  was  scarcely  any  perceptible 
effect.  The  small  cost  of  the  substance  as  well  as  it«  effectiveness 
makes  creolin  one  of  the  best  disinfectants  and  antiseptics  for  general 
use. 

The  function  of  the  white  blood  corpuecleBt  F.  Fbirdrnthal  {Biol,  OnihL,  17 
(1897)  No.  19,  pp.  705-718).— The  author  reviewB  tbe  literature  relative  to  the  subject, 
aud  gathering  up  the  threads  of  his  argument  concludes  that  the  white  blood  rcr* 
puscles  serve  an  important  r61e  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  the  body,  u 
scavengers  in  disease,  attacking  and  removing  foreign  hodies,  large  and  small  Ifi 
animals  with  metamorphoses  they  aid  in  breaking  down  the  old  and  huildiing  np  the 
new  tissues. 

An  epidemic  of  botulism.  Dineur  (Bnl,  Soc.  Beige.  Micros.,  fS  (1897),  So.d-f', 
pp.  45-66), —It  is  recorded  that  on  December  5,  1896,  there  occnrred  at  Antwerp  aa 
epidemie  of  botulism  which  attacked  76  out  of  153  men,  19  of  whom  were  taken  to 
a  hospital.  Medical  inquiry  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  men  had  eaten  suossge^ 
The  meat  of  the  sausages  was  superfioially  examined,  and  as  usual  in  cases  of  meat 
poisoning  no  apparent  evidence  of  anything  deleterious  found.  A  chemical  exam- 
ination brought  to  light  a  ptomaine,  but  in  quantities  too  small  to  be  followed  I7 
noticeable  results  when  Injected  into  animals.  Injections  of  fragments  of  the 
sausage  into  a  mouse,  however,  produced  death,  and  an  inoculation  of  another  dioom 
with  cultures  made  from  the  blood  of  the  first  resulted  similarly,  the  animal  dyiig 
at  the  end  of  22  hours.  A  microscopic  examination  of  the  sausage  bronght  to  ligbt 
numbers  of  a  coll  bacillus.  A  brief  historical  r^sum^  of  the  subject  of  botulism  is 
given.  In  concluding,  the  author  says,  besides  what  has  already  been  mentioned, 
that  it  appears  that  the  animal,  the  flesh' of  which  had  been  used  in  makinf?  the 
sausage,  must  have  been  in  a  bad  state  of  nutrition,  bnt  whether  this  state  was  of  a 
morbid  nature,  toxic  or  otherwise,  is  undeterminable.  The  evil  effects  that  followed 
eating  the  sausages  it  was  foand  could  be  avoided  by  heating  the  sausages  to  a  tem- 
perature of  100*^  C.  for  5  minutes. 

Agglutination  of  baciUus  typhosus  by  chemical  substances.  £.  Malvoz  [J»n. 
Inat.  Pasteur,  11  {1897),  Ko.  7,  pp.  58:3-590). —From  the  author's  experiments,  it 
a]>pear8  that  agglutination  of  this  bacillus  may  be  produced  by  formalin,  corrosirt 
sublimate,  oxygenated  water,  and  alcohol,  when  used  on  cultures.  The  conoentratioa 
of  the  substances  is  an  important  matter  with  these  substances,  but  with  saftanin 
aud  vesuvin  only  very  dilute  solutions  are  necessary,  1  per  1,000  being  snfficiefit 
A  slight  agglutinating  action  may  be  obtained  with  salicylic  acid  and  permangsnate 
of  potash,  while  caustic  soda  and  ammonia  mixed  with  hard  water  have  a  ntronf 
agglutinating  action,  but  not  when  mixed  with  distilled  water.  The  action  of  thaae 
chemical  substances  was  used  by  the  author  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  tbe 
typhoid  bacillus  from  Bacillus  coli  communis.    Formalin  was  used.    In  the  typlioid 
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ealtares  the  bacilli  were  agglatinati'd  into  clumps  while  the  coli  bacilli  were  immo- 
bilized and  isolated.  From  experiments  made  after  washing  off  the  outer  layers 
of  the  bacteria,  it  appears  that  the  agglutination  phenomena  are  cud  fined  to  the 
riliat«d  envelope. 

Some  parasitical  diaeaaea  of  aheep,  £.  A.  Smyth  and  K.  P.  Niles  ( J'irginia 
Sta,  Bui,  64,  pp.  55-66), — There  are  here  described  in  a  popular  manner  several 
intestinal  worms  {Strongnlus  coniorius,  (Ksophagosiomum  columbianum,  T(mia  expauBa, 
7.  atMurus  {&^)y  T,  echinoeoccus),  and  the  diseases  pro<luced  by  them.  Treatment, 
it  is  thought,  should  preferably  be  precautionary,  Rince  in  late  stages  of  the  disease 
it  is  of  little  value.  Curtis  is  followed  in  recommending  turpentine  with  an  addi- 
tion of  six  parts  of  milk.  There  is  also  recommended  the  following  mixture,  which 
the  author  has  used  with  good  results:  Powdered  areca  root,  3  drams;  powdered 
artemisiay  H  drams;  sodium  bicarbonate,  6  drams.  This  mixture  is  to  be  divided 
into  3  powders  and  1  given  to  each  sheep  10  or  12  hours  apart.  If  given  in  late 
vinter  and  early  spring  when  the  larvee  of  (E$ophago9tomum  colunihianum  are  emerg- 
ing from  their  nodules,  and  the  treatment  continued  at  Intervals  of  once  or  twice  a 
month  and  the  sheep  changed  from  time  to  time  to  fresh  pastures,  the  worm  may  l>e 
entirely  removed  from  a  field  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so. 

The  remedy  regarded  most  efifectual  for  tapeworms,  which  are  more  difficult  sub- 
jects to  deal  with,  is  areca  nut  powdered  2  drams,  and  powdered  male  fern  1  oz.,  all 
to  be  given  at  one  dose. 

StaphylococcuB  heemorrhagicns,  E.  Klein  (Brit,  Med,  Jour.,  1897,  No.  2,  pp. 
3S5-S87;  ah9,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros,  Soc.  ILondon"],  1897,  No.  5,  p.  429).— A  coccus  isolated 
from  a  vascular  eruption  on  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  been  skinning  sheep  that 
had  died  of  gargle  a  few  days  after  lambing,  is  dcHcribed  an  pathogenic  to  man  and 
animals.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus,  \h  0.4  to  0.6  m 
in  diameter,  and  grows  freely  on  ordinary  media.  Gelatin  is  slowly  liquefied  by  it 
tnd  milk  coagulated  in  about  a  week.  Alkaline  broth  i.s  rendered  turbid  and  an 
arid  reaction  given  in  from  2  to  4  days.  A  whitiah  growth  is  produced  ou  agar 
ind  gelatin,  which  becomes  yellow  with  age  and  increases  the  size.  Cultures  were 
Tiralent  to  guinea  pigs  and  sheep  and  produced  chiefly  a  hiemorrhagio  ccdema  of 
the  subcutaneous  and  muscular  tissue  aud  sanguinolent  thiid  in  the  peritoneal  sac. 
On  the  other  baud,  inoculations  of  the  agar  culture  that  hud  proved  fatal  to  sheep 
gave  positive  results. 

Diseaaes  of  sheep,  T.  D.  Hinebaich  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  28,  pp.  176-184).^K 
leprint  of  Bulletin  3  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  3,  p.  619). 

Pseado-tnberculoais  hominis  streptotricha,  8.  Flexner  {Bui.  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  18  (1897),  pp.  128,  129;  abs,  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  Soc. ILondon],  1897,  No.  5, 
p.  430). — In  the  lungs  of  a  negro  who  died  with  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  was  found 
a  fnngUB,  branching,  often  occurring  in  clumps,  or  in  convoluted  masses.  No  microbes 
resembling  Bacillus  tuberculosis  were  found.  On  account  of  the  lesions  in  the  lungs 
and  peritoneum  and  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the  streptothrix  to  the  pathological 
processes  and  also  on  account  of  the  symptoms  resembling  Phthisis  fiorida,  the 
organism  was  given  the  name  Pseudo'tuberculosis  hominis  streptotricha. 

European  government  measures  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  farm 
aaimala  (Landimannen,  8  (1897),  Nos.  12,  pp.  159-164;  13,  pp.  180-185;  20,  pp.  278, 
S79.) 

Heasurea  against  bovine  tuberculosis  in  Sweden  (Landimannen,  8  (1897),  No, 
S4,  pp.  480,  481), 

Septicemia  of  calves,  ThomaSben  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  11  (1897),  pp,  523-540 ;  abst. 
in  J9ur.  Rcy.  Micros.  Soc,  lLondon'\,  1897,  No.  5,  p.  427). — A  new  disease  of  calves  which 
it  associated  with  nephritis  and  urocystitis.  It  has  a  duration  of  5  or  6  days  and 
besides  parenchymatous  nephritis  and  cystitis  is  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  A  bacillus  resembling  iil  appearance  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  or  Bacillus 
coU  oommnnis  was  isolated  from  the  blood,  peritoneal  fluid,  and  various  organs. 
From  Baeilli  eoH  o(nnmunis  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  moist-looking  growth  on 
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potato,  its  slow  growth  on  gelatin,  its  great  mobility,  by  its  inability  to  fennent      i 
lactose  and  to  coagulate  milk,  and  by  its  producing  little  or  no  indol  or  carbonio      | 
acid,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  any  disagreeable  odor  from  peptone  bouillon  or     f 
from  gelatin  cultures.    Its  serum  reaction  distinguishes  it  from  the  typhoid  germ. 
The  agglutination  of  fat  is  much  less  strongly  marked  and  of  a  different  character.        t 

Plague  bacilluB*  M.  Ogata.  {Centhl,  BakL  t*.  Par,,  1.  Abt,,  21  {1897),  pp.  76^777; 
dbs,  in  Jour,  Hoy.  Micros,  Soc.  lLondon'\,  1897,  Xo,  5,  pp.  436,  427). — As  a  result  of  the 
author's  observations  made  on  plague  patients  in  Formosa,  it  appears  that  an  organ-      , 
ism  is  constantly  found  in  plague  corpses  in  the  lymphatic  glands  of  plague  patienU      ! 
which  reproduces  in  animals  a  disease  very  closely  resembling  the  plague.    Tbe      j 
presence  of  the  plague  bacillus  is  not  constant  in  the  blood  of  the  plague  patients,      i 
It  may  be  found  in  the  urine  and  bile  of  plague  corpses;  it  may  be  transported  by 
the  flea  and  mosquito ;  it  is  constantly  found  in  the  blood  and  viscera  of  rats,  nata- 
rally  or  artificially  infected  with  the  plague,  and  fleas  feeding  upon  such  rats  often      ■ 
oontaiu  virulent  bacilli.    In  patients  other  baciUi  may  be  also  present.    It  is  bat 
little  resistent  to  antiseptics. 

Preventive  vaccination  against  blackleg  D.  £.  Salmon  (  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  Circ.  20,  pp.  2). 

Directions  for  the  ube  of  blackleg  vaocinei  D.  £.  Salmon  ( V.  S.  Dept.  Ayr,, 
Bureau,  of  Animal  Industry  Circ,  21,  pp,  8,  figs.  2). — The  method  of  preparing  the  vac- 
cine in  the  laboratory  of  this  Bureau  is  described,  as  well  as  the  method  of  using  it, 
noting  in  tbe  latter  case  what  animals  are  to  be  vaccinated  and  the  size  of  the  dose 
to  be  injected.    A  reprint  of  Circular  20  of  the  Bureau  is  appended. 

Micrococcus  ghadiallii,  Ghadially  {Brit.  Med.  Jour.,  1897,  Xo.2,pp.  418-419;  sUbt, 
in  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soo.  ILondon},  1897,  No.  2,  p.  428).— The  author  has  discovered  a 
coccus  which  has  the  power  of  slowly  destroying  the  microbe  of  enteric  fever  in  water 
and  milk  and  also  to  a  slight  extent  in  bouillon.  Bacillus  ooli  eommunit  in  water  also 
seems  to  be  destroyed  by  it.  In  the  experiments  the  enteric  microbes  were  acclima- 
tized before  inoculation  with  the  micrococcus. 

The  fate  of  the  tetanus  tozin,  A.  Marie  (Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  11  {1897),  pp. 
691-599). — The  fact  that  a  tetanus  toxin  injected  into  a  vein  requires  a  dose  7  to 8 
times  greater  to  kill  the  animal  than  if  injected  under  the  skin  the  author  explains 
by  stating  that  this  toxin  is  easily  and  effectively  carried  to  the  central  nerrous 
system  along  nerve  paths.  In  the  circulation  the  plasma  of  the  blood  and  the  blood 
cells  very  materially  alter  the  poison.    It  may  remain  in  the  blood  for  some  time. 

Aspergillus  fumigatus  on  domestic  animals,  etc.,  A.  Lucet  {De  I'AsperyHlus 
fumigatus  chez  les  animaux  domestiques  et  dans  les  oeufs  en  incubation.  Paris:  Mtnid, 
189?,  pp.  108,  pis.  14). 

Resorption  of  bacteria  after  local  infection,  J.  Halban  {Siizher.  Maik,  Saturw. 
CI.  Akad.  Wiss.  [  Vienna],  105  {1896),  pp.  349-452,  pis.  ;?).— From  experiments  the 
author  is  able  to  say  that  the  time  required  for  differeut  species  of  bacteria  to  reach 
the  nearest  lymphatic  glands  from  the  spot  of  inoculation  varies  with  the  bacteri- 
cidal power  of  the  alexin,  being  slower  when  that  power  is  strong  and  quicker  whea 
it  is  weak.  The  time  required  to  reach  the  blood  is  very  variable.  It  was  asoer- 
tained  that  an  infection  of  a  bleeding  wound  may  remain  local  for  about  2^  hoozs 
in  the  case  of  anthrax. 

Excretion  of  bacteria  by  the  animal  body,  F.  J.  Cotton  {Sitzher.  Maik.  Natartt. 
CI.  Akad.  Wiss.  [  Vienna],  105  {1896),  pp.  453-512;  abs.  Jour.Boy.  Micros.  Soe.  [loMtoii], 
1897,  No.  5,  p.  426). — Employing  rabbits,  the  author  made  a  series  of  experiments  to 
ascertain  tbe  conditions  under  which  and  the  time  and  in  what  quantity  bacteria 
are  excreted  in  the  bile  and  in  the  intestine  after  intravenous  ii^ection.  BaeUlus 
anthracis,  B.  subtilis,  B.  prodigiostu,  B.  pneumoniee,  Staphylococcus  aureus,  and  IHploeoe, 
CHS  pneumonUe  were  employed.  From  the  results  it  is  concluded  that  certain  bacteria 
when  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  blood  may  be  excreted  by  the  bile  without 
perceptible  changes  taking  place  in  the  liver  or  bile  ducts,  but  that  almost  neces- 
sarily large  niuubers  of  bacteria  in  the  bile  is  associated  with  pathological  changes. 
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Further^  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  the  intestine  and  in  the  nrine  is  almost  certain 
e?idence  of  pathological  changes  in  the  urinary  tract  or  intestine. 

Empiricism  or  science :  Anaesthetics,  1847  to  1897,  D.  W.  Buxtox  (Lancet 
[London^,  S  {1897),  No,  $874^  pp,  1S69-1376).^A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Society  of 
Anaesthetists,  November  18,  1897.  It  deals  almost  wholly  with  chloroform,  the  his- 
tory of  its  use,  its  action,  and  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered  for  the  latter. 
It  is  stated  that  it  can  not  be  said  that  mortality  as  a  whole  has  decreased  since  the 
beginning  of  the  use  of  chloroform.  Fewer  mistakes  would  be  made  if  only  experi- 
enced persons  were  called  upon  to  use  the  anaesthetic.  Experienced  men  will  use 
with  safety  the  rudest  means  with  impunity ;  but  to  allow  the  inexperienced  to  use 
aaeh  means  is  to  court  disaster. 


TECHVOLOGT. 

The  sweet  potato  as  a  starch  producer,  F.  S.  Shiver  {South  Car- 
olina Stu.  Bui,  28,  pp.  15). — Analyses  of  4  samples  of  sweet  potatoes 
made  in  the  spring  of  1894  showed  the  water  content  to  range  from 
55.93  to  67.62  per  cent,  and  the  starch  from  16.93  to  29.58  per  cent. 
Analyses  are  given  of  3  samples  of  sweet  potatoes  sent  to  the  station 
and  of  7  varieties  grown  at  the  station.  The  7  varieties  averaged  64.42 
per  cent  of  water  and  26.31  per  cent  of  starch. 

'*  In  connection  with  these  analyses  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
season  during  which  these  tubers  were  grown  was  remarkably  dry,  and 
this  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the  low  percentage  of  water  and  the 
comparatively  high  percentage  of  starch." 

Calculated  to  a  water  content  of  70  per  cent,  the  average  starch  con- 
tent was  about  22  per  cent. 

Complete  fodder  analyses  are  also  given  of  the  7  varieties  grown  at 
the  station^  including  determinations  of  the  cane  sugar  and  glucose. 

The  value  of  the  sweet  potato  as  a  starch  producer  is  discussed  and 
calculations  are  given  showing  that  with  a  yield  of  12,000  lbs.  of  sweet 
potatoes  i>er  acre  the  yield  of  starch  would  be  about  2,640  lbs.,  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  calculated  yield  from  an  acre  of  corn. 

Analyses  with  reference  to  fertilizing  ingredients  are  given  of  a  num- 
her  of  samples  of  sweet  x>otatoes,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  analyses 
manuring  of  sweet  potatoes  is  discussed.  It  is  calculated  that  a  crop 
of  200  bu.  of  sweet  potatoes  per  a<5re  would  remove  27.36  lbs.  of  nitro- 
gen, 10.2  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  65.52  lbs.  of  i)otash,  provided  the 
vines  were  left  on  the  land. 

It  is  mentioned  that  the  storage  of  sweet  potatoes  has  received  atten- 
tion at  the  station  and  '4t  was  found  that  among  a  great  many  mate- 
rials tried  cotton-seed  hulls  and  dry  sand  gave  the  best  results.'' 

In  an  introductory  note  M.  B.  Hardin  states  that  the  mechanical  sep- 
aration of  the  starch  in  1  sample  showed  20.61  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  analytical  result  of  22.82,  and  19.96  per  cent  in  another  sam- 
ple as  compared  with  the  analytical  result  of  21.74  ]>er  cent  of  starch. 
The  starch  separated  mechanically  was  found  to  contain  96  per  cent  of 
starch. 
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Desiccation  and  other  industxial  applications  of  potatoes,  A.  Okhse  {Aar^tr, 
Offent.  Foransi.  Landbr,  Fremme,  1896,  pp.  S91-S96), 

Historical  facts  about  beet-sugar  production  and  its  taxation  in  Oeraaiiy 
{Deut.  Landw.  Presee,  24  {1897),  No.  68,  p.  614). 

Concerning  Saccharomyces  sopfii  in  sugar  manufacture,  etc.  A.  Artabi 
(Abhandl.  Xaturf.  Gesell.  HaUe,  1897,  pp.  22,fig9.  8). 

The  principles  and  practice  of  brewing,  W.  J.  Sykes  {London:  Charle9  (inpt 
4'  Co.,  Ltd.,  1897;  rer.  in  Analyst,  22  {1897),  Dec.,  p.  S3S). 

Composition  of  different  varieties  of  grapes  and  of  different  kinds  of  SiciUan 
'wrines  in  the  year  1893,  V.  Olivere  {Aiti.  Stuz.  Chim.  Agr.  Sper.  Palermo,  fiip. 
189S-'9o,  pp.  29,  SO). 

On  the  use  of  pure  cultures  of  yeast  in  wine  making,  J.  Behkkns  {CentU.  BakL 
u.  Par.,  2.  Abt,  S  {1897),  Nos.  IS-U,  pp.  S64rS69;  15-16,  pp.  415-^2S;  17-18,  pp. 
486-491). — An  historical  review  of  the  subject. 

On  the  making  of  wine  from  small  berries,  J.  Sbbeljrx  {Norsk  LandmavalHU, 
16  {1897),  No.  SI,  pp.  S48-350). 

Raisin  'wine,  P.  Cazrneuve  {Ann.  Soc.  Agr.  Soi.  el  Ind.  Lyon,  7.  ser.,  4  {189ii),  pp, 
SAS-S55). 

Qnwpe  wine  and  its  substitutes,  J.  Graftian  {Bwl.  Agr,  [BmsteU],  IS  {1S37), 
No.  3,  pp.  186-234). — The  article  discusses  processes  of  manufactnre,  etc.,  and  givei 
much  general  information. 

Influence  of  coloring  matters  on  the  fermentation  of  highly  colored  red  wioM^ 
P.  Carles  and  (I.  NivifeRES  {Compt.  Rend.  Aoad.  SH.  Paris,  12-5  {1897),  No.  12, pp, 
4,12,  45S). 

On  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  'wine,  A.  MCntz  and  K.  Rousskaitx  {Bui  {Mit, 
Ayr.  France],  16  {1897),  p.  11). 

Concerning  the  regulation  of  temperature  during  ^^ine  fermentation.  £.  0. 
Mkinecke  (  Weinbau  «.  IVeinhandel.,  1897,  No.  15-16,  pp.  129-139). 

Recent  studies  on  yinification  and  on  the  refrigeration  of  musts.  A.  MfNn 
and  B.  Roussraux  {Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  1897,  I,  No.  3,  pp.  374-S99,  fig.  1). 

The  progress  of  vinification  in  Aude,  L.  Semicmon  (^wfi.  Sci.  Agron.,  1S97,  /,->«. 
3,  pp,  321-373). 

On  "casse  des  vins,"  a  new  explanation  based  on  the  r51e  of  iron,  H.  LAiMTr 
{Compi.  Rend,  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  124  {1897),  No.  26,  pp.  1461,  1402). 

On  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  "casse  du  vin,"  J.  Laborde  {Compt.  Reti. 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  125  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  248-250). 

Apropos  of  hydromel,  R.  Pincot,  {UApicuUeur,  41  {1897),  No.  2,  pp.  60-6::  .—As 
an  aid  to  fermentation  dry  raisins  and  tartaric  acid  are  nsed.  The  latter  is  thought 
to  be  necessary  with  <lry  raisins,  but  not  with  fresh,  since  these  have  some  acid  of 
their  own.  The  tartaric  acid  is  added  to  the  malt  of  honey  and  water  :it  the  rate  of 
60  gm.  per  hectoliter.     A  temperature  of  25  to  28^  C.  is  sufficient. 

A  study  of  the  natural  ferment  of  hydromel,  K.  Kayser  and  E.  Boru-ANGEt 
{V Apicultcur,  4t  {1897),  No.  9,  pp.  350-357).— The  preparation  of  hydromel,  a  fisr- 
mented  beverage  from  Hurplns  honey,  is  described  and  analyses  of  9  samples  are  gives 
and  discnssed.  The  production  of  hydromel  is  said  to  be  quite  difficult  the  hast 
conditiouH  of  fermentation  not  being  well  understood.  These  conditions  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  light  of  data  collected  from  a  number  of  makers,  and  some  8UggestioB» 
are  made  as  to  the  addition  of  foreign  substances  i-o  influence  the  fermentation. 

Vegetable  fats  and  oils,  L.  E.  Andes  (  VegetahiliHche  Fetie  nnd  Oele,  He^M,  Ftfi, 
and  Leipsic:  H.  Hartlehen,  pp.  189,  Jigs.  94;  ahs.  in  Ztsckr,  Nahr.  rntersuch.  «.  fijf.,^ 
{18ff6),  p.  192). 

AGRICULTURAL  EVOIHEERIHO. 

A  study  of  waters  for  irrigation;  the  irrigation  plant,  G.  L.  Holtsb 
and  J.  Fields  {OMahoma  Sta,  Bui,  29^ pp,  11). — Analyses  with  refer- 
ence to  mineral  constituents  are  reported  of  11  samples  of  river  water, 
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12  samples  of  well  water,  and  3  samples  of  pond  water.  From  these 
«Dalyses  the  amounts  of  white  and  black  alkali  per  100,000  lbs.  and  per 
acre  inch  are  calcalated  and  the  adaptability  of  the  different  waters  to 
iirigation  purposes  is  discussed.  Various  suggestions  are  made  regard- 
ing the  construction  of  an  irrigation  plant,  including  dimensions  of  the 
reservoir  and  the  capacity  of  pumps  and  windmills.  Analyses  with 
reference  to  sanitary  condition  of  12  samples  of  water  are  appended. 

The  forces  -which  operate  to  destroy  roads,  with  notes  on  road 
■tones  and  problems  therewith  connected,  O.  L.  Whittle  ( U.  8. 
D^t  Agr.,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry  Circ.  29,  pp.  14,  pis.  J). 

"Other  things  being  equal,  the  endurance  of  a  roadbed  dependH  upon  the  qualities 
of  the  Btone  used,  assuming  the  road  to  be  properly  constructed  and  adequately 
drained.  A  road  is  subject  to  attack  and  consequent  loss  of  material  in  part  by  roa< 
BOn  of  the  composition  of  the  road  metal  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  means  of 
tttack  brought  to  bear  upon  the  surface  of  a  road,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
ire  physical,  dynamical,  and  chemical. 

*^The  physical  agencies  are  (1)  the  disrupting  effects  of  frost,  both  ou  the  integrity 
of  the  roadbed  as  a  whole  and  on  the  individual  rock  fragments  and  minerals ;  (2) 
tbf  transporting  power  of  water  in  gullying  the  road,  in  washing  particles  of  sand 
and  clay  to  the  side  drains  and  ditches,  and  the  Horting  action  of  water  whereby  the 
winds  are  given  better  access  to  the  finer  and  lighter  parts  of  the  products  of  road 
▼ear;  (3)  the  tranaportiug  power  of  the  winds;  (4)  the  attrition  and  weakening 
effect  of  falling  rain ;  (5)  gravity. 

''The  dynamical  agencies  are  (1)  friction,  which  results  from  the  grinding  action 
of  one  fragment  of  rock  against  another  under  the  action  of  carriage  tires  and  the 
feet  of  animals ;  (2)  the  impact  resulting  from  the  same  causes;  (3)  the  disrupting 
offect  of  roots. 

''The  chemical  agencien  are  (1)  decomposition,  shown,  for  example,  by  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  felclspar-bearing  rockH  whereby  the  feldspars  and  other  minerals  are 
eooTerted  into  clay,  <inartz,  calcite,  etc. ;  (2)  solution,  or  the  power  possessed  by 
•Qrfaee  waters  impregnated  with  acids  to  dissolve  most  rocks  and  the  x>roduct8  of 
■decomposition  of  others  and  carry  them  away.'' 

These  different  agencies  are  discussed  in  detail,  as  well  as  the  esseu- 
tU  qualities  of  road  stones,  the  relation  of  decomposition  to  cementa- 
tion, and  the  effect  of  moistnre  on  a  roadway.  The  structare  of  different 
dasses  of  stone,  including  diorite,  diabase,  marble,  and  granite,  are 
Ihown  in  plates  made  from  microphotographs  of  sections  of  the  stone. 
The  planting  of  trees  along  highways  is  advocated  and  the  chestnut  is 
especially  recommended  for  this  purpose. 

Inigatioii  in  Kew  Jersey,  £.  B.  V'oorhkes  {Xew  Jersey  Sloe,  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  18&-23f^f 
pi:  .5).— This  article  forms  part  of  Bulletin  36  of  this  Office  (E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  97). 

Trials  of  farm  machinery,  W.  M0l8K  (Biet  llfeUingfars'],  18  {1897),  No,  5-6,  pp. 
lil-U4.)— The  trials  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Nyland  and  Tavan- 
tehus  County  Agricultural  Society  (Finland)  and  included  tests  of  mowing  machines 
(7)  and  planters  and  cultivators  (10). 

Trial  stations  for  agricultural  machinery  £md  apparatus  {Landtmannen,  8  {1897), 
Jfo.  S3,  pp,  457-460), — Contains  regulations  for  the  trial  stations  for  testing  agricul- 
^il  machinery  and  apparatus  recently  estahlished  at  the  agricultural  and  dairy 
i»«tittttes  of  Ultuna  and  Alnarp  (Sweden). 

Agricnltural  machinery  in  Germany  and  England,  M.  Langballk  {Aarsher, 
V«i<.  Foran$i.  Landbr.  Fremme,  1896,  pp.  S^9-^41X 
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Silage  presBes,  J.  J.  Mortensex-Barrit  {Landtmannenj  8  {1897),  No.  35,  pp.  49$, 
494). 

Highway  repairing,  J.  O.  Sanford  and  £.  G.  Harrison  ( V.  S,  Depi.  Agr.,  Offi» 
of  Road  Inquiry  Giro.  24,  pp,  IS), — Tins  includes  acconnts  of  the  practical  advantage! 
of  the  dally  care  of  country  roads  and  notes  on  the.improved  roads  at  Canandaigna. 
New  York,  as  well  as  opinions  of  leading  citizens  in  the  States  of  Wiaconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Indiana  relating  to  the  working  of  a  cash  tax  in  those  States. 

Gk>ing  in  debt  for  good  roada,  Thayer  ( U,  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Rood  Imquvj 
Circ,  26,  pp.  6), — An  address  delivered  before  the  Iowa  Bankers' Association  at  Coaa- 
cil  Bluffs  May  24,  1893. 

Addreaaea  on  road  improvement  in  Maine,  New  7ork,  North  Carolina,  and 
Illinois,  R  Stone  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Road  Inquiry  Circ.  28,  pp,  f5).— The  text 
of  addresses  delivered  before  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltnre,  Augnsta,  Maine,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1897,  and  before  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  Raleigh,  Xorth 
Carolina,  February  5, 1897;  remarks  before  the  committees  of  Senate  and  Assembly 
at  Albany,  New  York,  February  25,  1897,  and  at  the  Good  Road^  Banquet  of  the 
League  of  American  Wheelmen,  Albany,  New  York,  February  11,  1897;  and  a  letter 
to  the  Illinois  Farmers'  Institute. 


STATISTICS— HI8GELLAHE0US. 

Reporta  of  director  and  treaaurer  of  Ne-w  Jeraey  Stationa,  1896  (A>ir  Jerteg 
Stae.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  XXI,  1-lS).— Brief  review  of  the  work  of  the  departmentii  of 
chemistry,  horticulture,  dairy  husbandry,  biology,  botany,  and  entomology  dnring 
the  year,  and  a  financial  report  of  the  State  Station  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1896,  and  of  the  College  Station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

Annual  Report  of  Oregon  Station  for  1897  (Oregon  Sta.  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  S-^l).-- 
This  includes  reports  by  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  reviewing  the  work 
of  the  year  and  o£fering  suggestions  as  to  future  work ;  a  financial  report  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1897,  and  a  subject  list  of  the  bulletins  (Noa.  1  to  47  incln- 
sive)  published  since  the  organization  of  the  station. 

Annual  Reporta  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1897  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Ayr,, 
Bpi.  1897,  pp.  j?^5).— Executive  reports. 

Indiana  agricultural  atatiatica  for  1895  {Indiana  State  Bd.  Agr,,  1896,  pp» 
186-235). 

Iowa  agricultnral  atatiatica  for  1896  {Iowa  State  Agr.  Soe.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  145-174, 
maps  22). — A  review  of  the  crop  season,  with  data  showing  the  total  acreage  and  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  various  farm  crops  and  the  kinds,  number,  and  distribntioa 
of  farm  animals  in  each  county  of  the  State. 

Agricultural  atatiatica,  Ireland,  lB97{DuhHn:  Alex.  TAoia  <f-  Co.,  1897,  pp.  39).— 
General  abstracts  showing  the  acreage  under  crops  and  the  number  and  description 
of  live  stock  ii  each  county  and  province,  with  notes  on  crop  conditions  during  the 
last  week  in  July,  1897. 

Crop  and  live  atock  atatiatica,  1897  {Kansae  State  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt.  1897,  pp- 
$25-282).^The  tabulated  data  here  given  show  the  acreage,  value,  and  yield  per  acre 
by  counties  of  farm  crops  grown  in  the  State ;  the  number,  value,  and  kinds  of  lire 
stock,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  their  products;  the  yields  and  value  of  orchard 
and  small  fruits ;  the  number  of  stands  of  bees,  and  the  amount  and  value  of  honey 
and  wax  produced ;  and  the  acreage  of  newly  planted  forests  and  the  kinds  of  trees 
planted. 

Report  on  crops,  live  atock,  etc.,  in  Manitoba  {Manitoha  Dept.  Agr.  and  Imm- 
graiion  Bui.  54,  pp.  18). — Statistics  on  the  acreage  and  yield  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
flax,  rye,  peas,  potatoes,  and  roots ;  the  number  of  live  stock  in  the  province  and  the 
number  exported;  production  and  price  of  dairy  products,  with  general  remarks  by 
correspondents  on  crop  and  farm  conditions. 
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Ohio  crop  and  live  Btock  statistdcs  for  1896  {Ohio  Stale  Bd.  Agr.  Bpt.  lS97y  pp, 
19-74). 

Statistica  of  Ontario  (Ontario  Bureau  Ind.  Bui,  6S,  pp,  1S4), — Statistics  of  the  sev- 
enl  staple  farm,  orchard,  and  garden  crops,  showing  the  total  area,  product,  and 
market  valae  of  the  crops  for  1896  and  for  the  4  years  preceding,  and  the  averages 
for  5, 10,  and  15  year  periods;  the  ratio  of  crops  per  1,000  acres  cleared  land;  the 
nnmher,  kinds,  and  yalne  of  live  stock  for  the  years  1892  to  1896;  wages  of  farm 
Uborers  for  1895  and  1896  and  the  average  for  the  years  1882-^96;  output  and  value 
of  cheese  factories  and  creameries ;  value  of  farm  proi>erty ;  number  and  amount  of 
chattel  mortgages ;  the  world's  wheat  crop  for  the  years  1894-'97 ;  and  the  area  and 
yield  of  field  crops  of  Ontario  for  1897. 

Crops  and  live  stock  in  Ontario  (Ontario  Bureau  Ind,  Bui.  64,  pp.  SJ),—¥infil 
estimates  of  yield  of  crops  in  Ontario  for  the  year  1897,  with  statistics  of  live  stock 
for  the  years  1894  to  1897,  and  extracts  from  remarks  by  correspondents  on  miscel- 
laneous farm  topics.  The  yields  of  crops  as  given  are  based  on  actual  threshing 
retums  reported  by  nearly  4,000  correspondents. 

Seventh  annnal  report  of  the  agricultural  bnreau  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, insurance  statiatics,  emd  history,  1893-94  (Texas  Agr.  Bureau  Bpt. 
lS93-*04,  pp,  600). — This  includes  agricultural  and  general  statistics  of  each  county 
in  the  State  for  the  year  1893-'94. 

Virginia  agricultural  atatiatica  for  1896  (  Virginia  State  Bd.  Agr.  Bpt.  1896,  pp, 
.lljv;:). — Crop  reports  and  statistics  on  acreage  and  yield  of  farm  crops  grown  in 
Virginia  in  1896. 

Seventh  annnal  report  of  farmers'  institutes  held  in  Ohio  during  the  winter 
of  189e-'97( 0*io  State  Bd.  Agr,  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  ^5^31). —luclmlea  a  statement  of 
Ibe  receipt:*  and  disbursements  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  aocouut 
of  farmers'  institutes  for  the  season  of  1896-'97;  tabulated  data  showing  the  places 
wliere.held,  dates,  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  different  institutes;  a  list  of  the  lectures 
and  their  subjects;  reprints  of  58  miscellaneous  papers;  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  institute  held  at  Columlms,  with  the  full  text  of  the  papers  read.  The  text 
of  the  Ohio  State  law  governing  farmeis'  institute  societies  and  the  rules  of  the 
'•^tate  Board  of  Agriculture  regulating  their  management  are  appended.  In  all  212 
two-day  institutes  were  held  during  the  winter  season.  The  attendance  varied  from 
50  to  1,000,  with  an  average  of  353  and  a  total  att-endance  of  76,815. 

Proceedings  of  the  ninth  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  Gfrerman  Empire  at  "Wiesbaden,  September  18  and 
19, 1896  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  49  (1897),  No.  1-2,  pp.  1-8^).— An  account  of  this  meet- 
ing has  already  been  given  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  447). 

Agricultural  extension  "work :  Sketch  of  its  origin  and  progress  (Xew  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bui.  137,  pp.  S25-3S3). — Previous  accounts  of  the  extension  work  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University  have  been  reported  in  Bulletins  110 
and  122  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  pp.  ia5,  79i)). 

The  present  bulletin  gives  a  review  of  the  university  extension  work  since  its 
inception  in  western  New  York  in  1893,  and  of  the  State  legislation  since  nflecting  it; 
I>oint8  out  the  purpose  and  general  scope  of  the  work  and  gives  an  account  of  its 
g^>wth;  and  discusses  the  results  secured  by  each  of  the  different  methods  for  the 
^liasemi nation  of  agricultural  knowledge  thus  far  tried.  At  the  present  time  there 
«e  enrolled  in  this  university  extension  work  15,000  pupils  and  10,000  teachers  of 
^^  public  schools  and  1,600  young  farmers. 

Cost  of  hanling  farm  producta  to  market  or  to  shipping  points  in  European 
coQntries  (  r.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Office  of  Bead  Inquiry  Circ.  27,  pp.  i^).— This  circulnr  gives 
tbemore  important  consular  reports  on  this  subject  "received  through  the  Depart- 
™^iit  of  State  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  S(?cretary  of  Agriculture  for  such 
information  and  in  reply  to  circulars  issued  to  the  United  States  consuls  by  the 
f^partment  of  State."  The  countries  represented  are  Belgium,  England,  France, 
^iennany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland. 
13039— No.  7 8 
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NOTES. 


Massachusetts  Collbge  and  Station. — During  the  past  year  the  greenhoTiMi  of 
tho  station  has  been  materially  altered.  A  new  hot- water  heater  has  been  put  in, 
and  3  ranges  of  houses  have  been  bnilt  to  be  heated  at  different  tempemtares. 
These  consist  of  a  lean-to  25  by  25  ft.  with  a  southern  exposure  and  heated  for 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes.  The  beds  in  this  house  are  2^  by  18  ft.  and  mu  East  and 
AVest  in  tiers.  There  is  also  a  lettuce  house  12  by  40  ft.  with  earth  beds,  aud  a' 
propagating  house  12  by  18  ft.  for  geucral  experimental  purposes  where  a  high 
temperature  is  not  required.  These  houses  have  all  been  constructed  with  a  view 
to  getting  the  most  uniform  and  normal  conditions  for  physiological  experiments. 
The  appropriation  for  these  changes  was  $1,500.  In  the  horticultural  departineni 
of  the  college  and  station  an  appropriation  of  $1,000  was  made  to  remodel  2  green- 
houses. 

Xerkaska  University  and  Station. — The  following  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  governing  board:  E.  Von  Forell,  of  Kearney,  has  been  appointe^l,  vice  C.  W. 
Kaley,  and  George  F.  Kenower,  of  Wisner,  vice  E.  A.  Hatlley. 

Nkw  York  State  Station.— H.  A.  Harding,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, has 
been  elected  dairy  bacteriologist  of  the  station.  He  will  spend  the  present  year  in 
study  iu  this  country  and  Europe  and  will  assume  his  duties  on  January  1,  1899. 
George  A.  Smith,  former  director  of  farmers'  institutes  in  New  York  and  at  present 
one  of  tho  dairy  experts  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been 
elected  dairy  expert  at  tho  station.  It  is  expected  that  the  new  biological  and 
dairy  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  early  summer  of  1898. 

Bhode  Island  College. — A  special  winter  course  of  study  and  training  in  poul- 
try culture  has  been  successfully  completed.  The  course  lasted  4  weeks,  beginning 
January  10, 1898.  Instruction  was  given  in  zoology,  the  origin  and  breeds  of  fowls, 
principles  of  breeding  and  their  application,  care  and  management  of  fowls,  feeding, 
diseases,  construction  of  poultry  buildings  and  appliances,  drainaf^e,  records  and 
accounts,  etc.  The  plan  was  to  devote  the  forenoons  to  lectures  and  class-room 
work ;  the  afternoons  to  laboratory  work  and  to  practice  in  the  carpenter  shop,  incu- 
bator house,  aud  brooder  house,  and  to  the  management,  care,  and  feeding  of  fowls; 
the  evenings  to  study,  to  meetings  for  discussion,  etc.  On  Saturdays  excursions 
were  made  to  different  poultry  farms,  markets,  cold-storage  establishments,  etc. 
Special  public  lectures  were  planned.  No  entrance  examinations  were  required,  bat 
examinations  were  held  during  and  at  the  close  of  the  course,  on  the  basis  of  which 
certificates  were  awarded  according  to  merit.  The  school  was  attended  by  8  regular 
and  as  many  more  irregular  students.  Two  of  the  regular  attendants  were  women. 
Besides  Rhode  Island,  pupils  came  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts. 

Texas  College. — L.  S.  Ross,  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  Texas,  died  January  3, 1898. 

Utah  College  and  Station. — U.  P.  Hedrick,  formerly  of  the  Oregon  Colleg* 
and  Station,  has  been  elected  horticulturist  and  botanist  of  the  coUege  and  staticMi, 
to  succeed  F.  0.  Sears,  resigned.    The  latter  has  become  director  of  the  School  of 
Horticulture  at  WolfviUe,  Nova  Scotia. 
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A  compilation  of  statistics  relative  to  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  this  country  has  just  been  com- 
pleted by  this  Office.  These  statistics  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
enterprises  for  education  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  for 
experimentation  and  research  in  agriculture  which  are  fostered  by  the 
Federal  and  State  Governments.  The  statistics  for  the  colleges  are 
much  more  complete  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  collected. 
Owing  to  the  complex  organization  of  many  of  the  institutions,  it  has 
been  found  impracticable  to  give  exactly  comparable  statistics  in  all 
cases,  and  in  some  instances  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  complete  data. 

There  are  at  present  64  institutions  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  acts 
of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  and  August  30, 1890.  Sixtyone  ot  these 
institutions  maintain  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  aggre- 
gate value  of  the  permanent  funds  and  equipment  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities  in  1897  is  estimated  to  be  $51,274,546.60, 
classified  as  follows:  Landgrant  fund  of  1862,  $10,243,132.82;  other 
land-grant  funds,  $1,319,133.41;  other  permanent  funds,  $8,567,619.27; 
land  grant  of  1862  still  unsold,  $2,399,383.70;  farms  and  grounds  owned 
by  the  institutions,  $5,564,488.91;  buildings,  $13,994,205.64;  apparatus, 
•1,533,282.38;  machinery,  $1,048,603.31;  libraries,  $1,426,004.88,  and 
miscellaneous  equipment,  $1,936,290.51.  The  total  number  of  acres  of 
land  granted  to  the  States  under  the  act  of  1862  was  8,978,960,  of  which 
1,066,519  acres  are  still  unsold. 

The  income  of  these  institutions  in  1897,  exclusive  of  the  funds 
received  from  the  United  States  for  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
was  as  follows:  Interest  on  land  grant  of  1862,  $609,992.64;  interest  on 
other  funds,  $574,120.08;  United  States  appropriation  under  act  of 
1890,  $1,009,097.07;  State  appropriation  (annual  or  regular),  $1,477,- 
no.94;  State  appropriation  (occasional),  $318,901.07;  tuition  fees, 
>480,375.45;  incidental  fees,  $50,555.98;  miscellaneous,  $708,971.47; 
total,  $5,178,580.82.  The  value  of  the  additions  made  in  1897  to  the 
permanent  endowment  and  equipment  of  these  institutions  is  estimated 
atn,370,618.7I. 

In  1897  the  faculties  of  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
Bumbered  1,520  persons,  of  whom  240  were  for  preparatory  classes  and 
lT372for  collegiate  and  special  classes.    In  other  departments  of  the 
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institations  the  &ciilties  a^grefi^ted  791,  making  a  grand  total  of  2^11 
persons  in  the  faculties  of  the  laud-grant  institutious. 

The  students  in  1897  numbered  28,886.  Of  these,  3,930  were  in  agri- 
culture, 2,441  in  mechanical  engineering,  1,375  in  civil  engineering, 
1,166  in  electrical  engineering,  575  in  mining  engineering,  393  in  archi- 
tecture, 1,051  in  household  economy,  354  in  veterinary  science,  and 
8,295  in  military  tactics.  The  graduates  of  these  institutions  in  1897 
numbered  1,687,  and  since  the  organization  of  these  iustitutions  25,737. 
The  average  age  of  graduates  in  1897  was  21.9  years. 

All  of  the  States  and  Territories  now  have  agricultural  experiment 
stations  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  Hatch  Act.  Alaska  alone  has  no 
experiment  station,  but  a  preliminary  investigation  regarding  the  feasi- 
bility of  conducting  agricultural  experiments  in  Alaska  was  made  by 
this  Department  the  past  year,  and  funds  have  been  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  inaugurating  experiments  there  the  coming  season.  In 
four  of  the  States  separate  stations  are  maintained  wholly  or  in  part  by 
State  funds,  and  in  Louisiana  a  station  for  sugar  experiments  is  main- 
tained partly  by  funds  contributed  by  sugar  planters.  Excluding  the 
branch  stations,  there  are  54  stations,  52  of  which  receive  the  appro- 
priation provided  by  the  Hatch  Act 

The  total  income  of  the  stations  during  1897  was  $1,129,832.99,  of 
which  1719,993.47  was  received  from  the  National  Government,  tlie 
remaining  $409,839.52  coming  from  the  following  sources:  State  gov- 
ernments, $287,176.35;  individuals  and  communities,  $5,553.88;  fees 
for  analyses  of  fertilizers,  $37,265.26;  sales  of  farm  products,  $64,437.83; 
and  miscellaneous,  $16,906.20.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Office  of  Exper- 
iment Stations  had  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  the  past  fiscal 
year,  including  $5,000  for  the  Alaskan  investigation.  The  valne  of 
additions  to  equipment  of  the  stations  in  1897  is  estimated  as  follows: 
Buildings,  $74,830.99;  libraries,  $12,993.25;  apparatus,  $21,149.73;  farm 
implements,  $13,178.25;  live  stock,  $14,733.07;  miscellaneous,  $7,714.08; 
total,  $143,599.38. 

The  stations  employ  628  persons  in  the  work  of  administration  and 
research.  These  are  classified  as  follows :  Directors,  67 ;  chemists,  134 ; 
agriculturists,  66;  horticulturists,  71;  farm  foremen,  38;  dairymen,  19; 
botanists,  47;  entomologists,  48;  veterinarians,  30;  meteorologists,  13; 
biologists,  8;  physicists,  9;  geologists,  6;  mycologists  and  bacteriolo- 
gists, 21;  irrigation  engineers,  6;  in  charge  of  substations,  11;  secre- 
taries and  treasurers,  70;  librarians,  9;  and  clerks,  38.  There  are  also 
30  persons  classified  under  the  head  of  ^<  miscellaneous,"  inclading: 
superintendents  of  gardens,  grounds,  and  buildings,  apiarists,  herds- 
men, etc.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  station  officers  do  more  or  less 
teaching  in  the  colleges  with  which  the  stations  are  connected. 

In  1897  the  stations  published  54  annual  reports  and  324  bnlletins. 
Aside  from  these,  a  number  of  the  stations  issued  press  bnlletins,  which 
were  widely  reproduced  in  the  agricultural  and  county  papers.  The 
station  mailing  lists  now  aggregate  over  a  half  million  nadies. 
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AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  RESEARCH  IN  THE 
SCANDINAVIAN  COUNTRIES  AND  FINLAND/ 

F.  W.  WOLL, 

Auigtani  Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

HIGHER  AGRICULTURAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  institations  offering  higher  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Finland  are  5  in  number:  Aas  Higher 
Agricultural  School,  Aas^  Norway  (established  1859) ;  Ultuna  Agricul- 
taral  Institute,  Ultuna,  Sweden  (established  1849)^  Alnarp  Agricultural 
and  Dairy  Institute,  Aakarp,  Sweden  (established  1862) ;  Royal  Yeter- 
inary  and  Agricultural  College,  Copenhagen,  Denmark  (established 
1773);  and  Mustiala  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  Mustiala,  Fin- 
land (established  1840). 

All  of  these  institutions  are  comparatively  old,  with  traditions  of 
tbdr  own,  and  plans  of  instruction  suited  to  the  particular  conditions 
under  which  each  institution  is  working.  It  is  but  natural,  however, 
that  the  educational  system  followed  at  the  different  colleges  should 
have  been  repeatedly  modiiied  and  further  developed  in  the  coarse  of 
time  during  their  existence. 

Higher  Agricultural  School  at  Aas, — At  the  present  time  the  institu- 
tions of  Norway"  and  Finland,  Aas  and  Mustiala,  respectively,  are 
under  reorganization.  In  the  former  country  the  commission  which 
has  had  the  subject  under  consideration  has  prepared  an  elaborate 
report  and  recommended  the  organization  of  an  agricultural  college  at 
Aas,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  *^to  impart  instruction  based  on  a 
scientific  foundation  for  the  education  of  farmers,  foresters,  gardeners, 
allotment  officers  (surveyors),  and  dairymen,  and  to  promote  scientific 
research  in  the  branches  embraced  by  the  college."  The  coarse  is 
planned  to  last  two  years  for  all  students  except  those  in  forestry, 
whose  course  lasts  three  years.  The  first  year's  studies  are  the  same 
for  all  students,  and  during  the  second  year  classes  are  formed  in  agri- 
culture, allotment,  horticulture,  dairying,  and  forestry.  The  buildings 
and  increased  instructional  facilities  rendered  necessary  by  the  reor- 
ganization will  be  provided  for  by  a  special  appropriation  of  682,000 
crowns  ($185,000),  of  which  sum  250,000  crowns,  or  nearly  $100,000,  is 
for  a  new  agricultural  hall.  The  new  college  is  planned  to  accommo- 
date 120  to  150  students.    The  faculty  will  consist  of  a  director,  11  pro- 


^  Continued  from  page  616. 
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fessors,  and  6  iustructors  (docenter).  The  bill  for  the  leorganizalion  of 
the  college  was  reported  favorably  last  year  by  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture of  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  and  is  expected  to  i^ass  and 
become  a  law  during  the  present  session  of  tbe  Parliament.' 

During  its  existence  the  Aas  Higher  Agricultural  School  has  been 
frequented  by  nearly  1,000  students,  the  large  majority  of  whom  have 
been  or  are  at  tbe  present  time  farmers  in  Norway.  The  oourse  of 
instruction  given  lasts  1  year  and  is  theoretical  only,  being  arranged  on 
the  plan  of  the  elementary  agricultural  2-year8'  coarse  given  at  the  same 
school.  The  school  is  open  to  all  persons  sending  in  their  appUcattons 
accompanied  by  a  doctor's  certificate  of  freedom  from  contagions  disease. 
The  tuition  fee  is  200  crowns  ($53.60)  a  year ;  students  rooming  and  booid- 
ing  at  the  school  pay  400  crowns  ($107.20)  in  addition.  The  attendance 
at  the  school  is  at  present  about  35  students  a  year.  Like  all  the  hi|^er 
agricultural  educational  institutions  in  the  Scandinavian  cotmtrieSy  Aas 
is  supported  by  Government  appropriations  solely,  aside  irom  the  farm 
sales.  The  budget  for  1893-'94  was  112,265.34  crowns  ($30,342),  about 
two-thirds  of  which  .was  for  instructional  purposes  and  one-third  for 
the  farm.  Tbe  latter  portion  was  more  than  covered  by  the  income 
from  farm  sales,  amounting  to  very  nearly  60,000  crowns  ($13,500). 

Mustiala  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute. — ^This  institution  (fig.  3), 
which  was  established  as  an  elementary  agricultural  school  in  1840,  was 
enlarged  in  1845  by  the  addition  of  a  department  for  the  training  of 
agricultural  teachers  and  farm  superintendents.  This  department  has 
gradually  grown  in  importance  since  1865,  and  has  of  late  years  been  the 
main  feature  of  the  institute.  The  faculty  of  the  institute  is  made  up 
of  a  director  (Dr.  Gosta  Grotenfelt) ;  lektorer  in  chemistry  and  in  botany; 
teachers  in  dairying,  forestry,  and  veterinary  science;  "elementary 
teacher;"  assistant  chemist;  and  secretary  and  trea^^urer,  9  members 
in  all.  The  attendance  at  the  institute  since  its  organization  has  been 
as  follows : 

Attendance  at  Mustiala  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute,  1840-^95, 


Agricultural  departmont: 

Higher  courHe 

Elementary  coarse 

Dairy  department: 

Higher  course 

Elementary  course 


184a-'64. 


80$ 


1864-'81. 


161 
213 


114 


Total. 


396 


488 


1881-*00.    1880.%.    Total 


136 
185 


367 


n6 


413 


«! 
14S 


SS5  , 


Students  are  admitted  to  the  elementary  course  on  similar  couditions 
as  to  other  Finnish  elementary  agricultural  schools  mentioned  above. 
To  the  higher  course,  the  agricultural  institute  proper,  graduates  of 

1  The  law  eatablUhing  the  Agricnltnral  College  of  Norway  at  Aas  was  pasMd 
May  22,  1897. 
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the  Finnish  lyceums  (corresponding  to  our  high  schools)  and  stadoits 
holding  a  bachelor's  degree  from  the  State  Uniyersity  at  Helsingfi^ 
are  admitted  without  examination,  on  presenting  the  required  oertift- 
cates  from  pastor  and  doctor  as  to  age,  moral  character,  general  health, 
freedom  from  contagious  disease,  etc.  Applicants  having  had  at  least 
a  year's  experience  in  practical  farm  work  are  given  precedence  in  filling 
vacant  places. 

As  in  case  of  all  Finnish  educational  institutions,  the  confusion  of 
languages  in  Finland  places  the  teachers  at  agricultural  schools  under 
peculiar  difficulties.  The  Swedish-speaking  population  of  Finland  num- 
bered 14.3  per  cent  in  1880,  and  the  Finnish-speaking  85.2  per  cent,  the 
rest — ^less  than  10,000 — ^being  made  up  of  Russians,  Germans,  In- 
landers, etc.  Of  the  city  population  about  40  per  cent  are  Swedish 
speaking.  In  the  elementary  schools  located  in  the  south  western  part 
of  the  country  the  instruction  is  given  in  Swedish,  while  in  the  other 
schools  the  Finnish  language  is  used.  In  a  few  cases  both  Finnish  and 
Swedish  are  used.  Thus,  at  Mustiala,  the  professors,  according  to  a 
Government  decree,  lecture  in  Swedish  and  Finnish  in  alternate  years 
of  the  course,  and  they  may  therefore  in  one  hour  lecture  to  one  class  in 
Swedish  and  in  the  next  hour  to  another  class  in  Finnish. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  in 
Finland  concerning  the  system  of  higher  agricultural  education.  It  has 
long  been  felt  that  the  instruction  at  Mustiala  under  the  conditions 
present — with  the  management  of  a  15,700  acre  farm  and  of  the  higher 
and  the  elementary  agricultural  school  alike  in  hands  of  the  directorof 
the  institute — did  not  come  up  to  what  might  reasonably  be  expected 
of  a  modern  institution  for  the  scientific  training  of  young  men  in 
agriculture.  The  matter  has  been  discussed  by  committees  appointed 
by  the  Government  and  in  the  agricultural  and  daily  press,  and  as  an 
outcome  a  law  has  recently  been  passed  providing  2  professorship* 
at  the  Alexander  University  in  Helsingfors,  one  in  agricultural  eco^ 
nomics  and  agriculture,  and  the  other  in  agricultural  chemistry  and 
agricultural  physics,  with  an  instructor  {adjunlct)  in  botany  and  bac- 
teriology, "  in  order  to  advance  in  this  country  scientific  research  and 
instruction  in  the  subjects  pertaining  to  agriculture."  The  advanced 
agricultural  instruction  will  then  be  transferred  to  the  State  University, 
in  connection  with  which  an  agricultural  college  will  gradually  be  built 
up,  and  Mustiala  will  be  reorganized  as  an  intermediate  agricultural 
school,  with  courses  of  instruction  similar  to  those  now  offered  at 
Kronoborg  and  Harjus. 

Higher  agricnltural  instruction  in  Sweden. — ^Turning  our  attention 
now  to  higher  agricultural  instruction  in  Sweden,  we  find  here  2  well 
organized  and  equii)ped  agricultural  colleges,  one  each  at  Ultnna  and 
Alnarp. 

(1)  Ultuna  Agricultural  College  is  the  oldest  Swedish  agricultural 
college.  It  is  located  near  Upsala,  the  university  city,  about  40  milefi 
north  of  Stockholm.    It  has  a  faculty  of  11  members,  4  so-called  Uktorefi 
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i  adjunlcteTj  and  3  8i)ecial  teachers.  There  are  aboat  50  stadents  at  the 
college.  The  coarse  of  instruction  is  arranged  for  2  years,  beginning 
November  1  and  ending  October  24,  with  a  3  weeks'  vacation  at  Christ- 
mas and  7  weeks  in  snmmer  time.  The  stadents  generally  hold  a 
bachelor's  degree,  are  graduates  of  Swedish  technical  institutions,  or 
have  similar  qualifications.  The  instruction  consists  of  lectures,  labora- 
tory work,  "rounds,''  and  excursions.  During  the  junior  year  035  to 
675  lectares  and  123  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  given,  and  during  the 
senior  year  494  to  534  lectures,  with  111  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

''Rounds"  are  made  twice  a  week  in  the  stock  stables  during  the 
winter  mqnths  by  each  class,  under  the  direction,  alternately,  of  the 
professors  of  animal  husbandry  and  of  veterinary  science.  Bounds  in 
the  creamery  are  made  as  suggested  by  the  lectures  in  dairying,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  dairying;  and  rounds  in  the  barns  and 
the  fields  are  made  occasionally  during  the  winter,  and  regularly  once  a 
week  with  each  class  during  the  summer,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  agriculture  and  economics.  In  all  6  or  8  geological  excur- 
sioDs  are  made  during  the  summer  and  2  botanical  excursions  a  week 
are  made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  institute.  Each  summer  an  excursion, 
the  plan  of  which  is  carefully  laid  a  long  time  in  advance,  is  made  to 
estates  at  some,  often  considerable,  distance  from  the  institute.  The 
expenses  of  these  excursions  are  borne  by  the  institute. 

Two  fellows  {stipendiater)  are  appointed  each  year  from  the  graduates 
having  the  best  standing.  They  have  a  scholarship  of  300  crowns 
($81)  a  year,  with  free  board  and  room,  and  may  be  reappointed  for  a 
second  year.  They  do  not  ordinarily  take  part  in  the  instructional 
work  in  the  institute,  but  are  free  to  devote  themselves  to  special  study. 
Regular  students  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  175  crowns  ($47.30)  and  for  board 
and  room  500  crowns  ($135)  a  year;  special  students  (hospitanter)  pay 
75  crowns  (about  $20)  a  month.  Four  students,  2  in  each  class,  are 
given  scholarships. 

The  budget  of  the  institute  amounts  to  a  little  over  $20,000,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  covered  by  Government  appropriations.  The  farm 
connected  with  the  institute  contains  1,549  acres,  and  is  well  provided 
with  instructional  facilities,  laboratories,  library,  museum,  and  farm 
hve  stock.  About  200  milch  cows  (largely  Ayrshire  blood),  30  working 
horses,  and  &6  swine  are  kept. 

(2)  Ainarp  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute  (fig.  4)  is  located  in  the 
southern  part  of  Sweden,  in  the  fertile  province  of  Skaane,  only  about 
20  miles  from  Coi)enhagen. 

As  at  Ultnna,  the  course  of  instruction  lasts  2  years.  Lectures  and 
recitations  are  given  as  follows:  Junior  year — Inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry  (60 and  40  hours,  respectively),  with  laboratory  practice  (about 
250  hours) ;  physics  and  meteorology  (40  hours) ;  geology  (35  hours) ;  anat- 
omy and  physiology  (30  hours),  with  dissections; zoology  (6 hours),  gen- 
end  botany  (30  hours),  mechanics  and  engineering  (30  hours),  surveying 
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(15  hours),  bookkeeping  (50  honrs),  forestry  (33  hoars),  general  hortical- 
tnre  (25  hoars),  farriery  (30  hours),  and  eameralistics  (15  hours).  Senior 
year — Agricultural  chemistry  (56  hours),  applied  botany  (45  hours), 
agriculture  (147  hours),  history  and  economics  of  agriculture  (38  hours), ' 
animal  husbandry  (25  hours) ;  cattle,  sheep,  swiue,  and  i>oaltry  raising 
(40, 8, 10,  and  4  hours,  respectively) ;  dairying  (56  hours),  horse  raising 
and  exteriorof  the  horse  (25  hours  each),  veterinary  science  {2S  hoois), 
fish  culture  (7  hours),  engineering  and  architecture  (54  hours). 

The  faculty  consists  of  13  members.    The  number  of  stadents  during 
1894  was  98,  the  attendance  in  the  different  courses  being  as  follows: 

A^pricaltnral  Institute:  Stadents. 

Higher  department  (4  Bcholarahips) 27 

Elementary  department  (24  scholarshipa) 44 

Dairy  Institute : 

Higher  department  (15  special  stadents) 21 
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1896  160  acres  (65  hectares)  were  planted  to  sugar  beets.    The  gross 
receipts  from  the  beet  crops  amount  to  about  $13,000  annually.    The 
beets  are  sold  to  the  beet-sugar  factory  adjoining  the  estate.    The 
Government  appropriation  for  the  institute  is  29,400  crowns  ($8,000) 
i     a  year,  and  the  budget  about  60,000  crowns  ($17,000). 
i        Institutions  for  higher  agricultural  education  in  Denmark, — Among 
•     these  is  the  Royal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Gollege  of  Copenha- 
gen, the  oldest  and  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  or 
Finland.    The  college  was  established  by  Dr.  P.  C.  Abildgaard  in  1773 
as  the  Danish  Veterinary  School.    It  received  State  aid  from  the  begin- 
niDg  and  became  in  1776  a  State  institution,  the  Royal  Danish  Veteri- 
nary School.    The  school  was  reorganized  and  enlarged  in  1858,  and  its 
name  changed  to  that  given  above. 

A  number  of  changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
organization  and  plan  of  instruction  of  the  college,  the  latest  regula- 
tions being  issued  in  1892.  The  college,  as  now  organized,  has  5  sepa- 
rate departments,  viz,  veterinary,  agriculture,  land  inspection  (surveying, 
corresponding  to  the  proposed  course  in  land  allotment  in  Norway), 
horticulture,  and  forestry.  In  addition  there  are  post-graduate  courses 
for  veterinarians  and  agricultural  students,  and  also  a  school  for 
farriers.' 

To  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student,  the  applicant  must  either  have 
a  bachelor's  degree  or  have  passed  the  special  entrance  examinations 
prescribed,  including  3  foreign  languages.  Students  in  the  veterinary 
department  are  also  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin.  There 
^  is  iiirthermore  an  opportunity  to  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student  by 
i  special  permission  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Special  students 
are  admitted  without  entrance  examinations  and  may  receive  diplomas 
on  the  completion  of  the  full  course  of  study  in  any  department.  They 
aroy  however,  restricted  irom  receiving  any  of  the  scholarships  of  the 
eoDege.  Students  must  be  at  least  16  years  old  on  entering  the  college, 
but  the  average  age  is  considerably  higher,  being  over  20  years. 

The  courses  of  study  oftered  in  the  different  departments  are  compre- 
hensive and  thorough,  being  designed  to  give  to  the  student  a  liberal 
technical  training  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles 
miderlying  agriculture  and  kindred  professions.  The  full  course  in 
veterinary  science  lasts  ^  years,  of  which  time  the  last  half  year  is 
devoted  largely  to  practical  work,  hospital  service,  meat  control,  etc 
The  course  is  divided  into  3  divisions,  the  first  division  taking  1  year, 
the  second  division  2  years,  the  third  division,  part  1,  1  year,  and  part 
2,  one-half  year.  At  the  completion  of  the  work  of  each  division,  or 
each  part  thereof,  examinations  are  held  in  all  studies  taken. 

The  course  in  agriculture  lasts  1%  years,  and  is  divided  into  two 
divisions.  In  division  1  the  following  lectures  and  recitations  are 
given:  Chemical  physics,  mechanics  and  optics,  meteorology,  inorganic 
and  organic  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  geology  and  geognosy, 
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soils,  botany,  biology,  agricnltnral  zoology,  anatomy  of  farm  animah, 
agricultural  machinery;  and  laboratory  or  field  work  in  cheinistaryi 
botany,  horticulture,  surveying,  and  drafting.  In  division  2  the  leo 
tures  and  recitations  given  are:  Agricultural  machinery  (oontinoedX 
plant  culture,  animal  husbandry,  dairying,  &rm  bookkeeping,  eo&> 
nomics  of  agriculture,  and  plant  pathology;  and  laboratory  or  fieM 
work  in  stock  judging,  agricultural  chemistry,  composition  on  agricid- 
tural  topics. 

The  course  in  the  department  of  land  inspection  is  arranged  ib  S 
divisions,  of  about  1  J,  1|,  and  1  year,  respectively,  or  3f  years  io  all 
The  studies  pursued  are  largely  the  general  sciences,  engineering,  8a^ 
veying,  social  economy,  and  general  agriculture. 

The  course  in  horticulture  requires  2^  years,  and  that  in  forestry  3) 
years.  The  studies  taught  in  these  courses  are  the  same  as  in  the 
agricultural  course,  with  the  addition  of  technical  subjects  bearing  on 
horticulture  or  forestry,  respectively. 

The  total  enrollment  at  the  college  in  1894-'95  was  365  students,  of 
which  number  301  were  from  Denmark,  52  Irom  Norway,  and  the  rest 
from  other  foreign  countries.  The  different  departments  had  the  fol- 
lowing attendance:  Veterinary  217,  agriculture  62,  land  inspection 21^ 
horticulture  18,  forestry  46,  and  the  school  in  fSEirriery  33  students. 

The  faculty  numbers  28  members,  exclusive  of  assistants  in  the  dif- 
ferent laboratories.  There  are  6  professors,  16  lektorer  (associate  pro- 
fessors), and  6  docenter  (instructors).  The  budget  of  the  college  iBvey 
nearly  200,000  crowns  ($54,000).  In  the  statement  of  expenditoieB 
published  the  budget  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  (abool 
$20,000)  is  included,  and  the  total  expenses  are  given  as  follows:  For 
salaries  to  director,  instructional  force,  inspector,  and  bookkeeper, 
$28,460;  for  running  expenses,  $45,800. 

The  Danish  Parliament  in  1892  provided  ample  means  lor  the  reooit- 
struction  of  old  buildings  and  for  the  erection  of  new  ones.  These  wm 
finished  in  1895,  at  a  total  outlay  of  about  one  million  ci*owns  ($268,000). 

The  Koyal  Danish  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  College  in  its  present 
condition  offers  exceptionally  good  facilities  to  students,  and  is  an  insti- 
tution of  which  any  State  or  Nation  might  well  be  proud.  Its  veter- 
inary department  remains  its  strongest  part,  but  the  equipment  in  other 
lines,  both  as  regards  instructional  force  and  working  material,  labowr 
tories,  museums,  library,  botanical  garden,  etc.,  is  also  complete  sod 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  an  institution  commensurate  with  the  im- 
portance and  needs  of  agriculture  and  allied  industries  in  Denmark. 

DAIRY,  HORTICULTURAL,  AND  OTHER  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  strictly  agricultural  educational  institutions  enu- 
merated in  the  preceding,  some  of  which  offer  special  courses  in  branches 
closely  related  to  agriculture,  a  number  of  special  schools  of  tiiis  tod 
are  found. 

Considering  first  the  dairy  schools,  there  are  two  higher  dairy  insti- 
tutes  in  these  countries,  those  of  Alnarp,  Sweden,  and  Mostiala, 
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Slnlftnd.    The  courses  given  at  both  places  are  practical  as  well  as 
flieoretical,  and  last  one  year.    At  Elbe,  Denmark,  a  dairy  school  giving 
JNmoDth  and  3-month  courses  in  dairying  is  in  operation,  and  at  least 
two  of  the  elementary  agricultural  schools,  Dalum  and  Ladelund,  give 
quite  complete  elementary  dairy  courses.    It  is,  however,  somewhat 
strange  to  note  that  Denmark,  whose  dairy  industry  is  of  such  vast 
importance  and  has  made  such  remarkable  progress  during  the  past 
20  years,  has  no  dairy  institute  or  school  offering  comprehensive  advanced 
instruction  in  the  science  and  practice  of  dairying.     The  course  of 
lectiires  in  dairying  given  at  the  Boyal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural 
College  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Segelcke,  the  father  of  modern  dairying  in  Scan- 
dinavia, includes  100  to  120  lectures,  besides  quizzes,  the  course  being 
^ven  to  the  agricultural  students  proper  in  their  senior  year.    These 
leetiires  have  been  attended  by  nearly  all  teachers  of  dairying  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Finland  since  the  beginniug  of  the  sev- 
enties, at  least  by  all  present  leaders  in  the  dairy  movement  in  these 
countries.    Of  almost  as  much  importance,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as  far 
as  Denmark  is  concerned,  have  been  the  2-month  to  3-month  courses  in 
practical  dairying  given  under  Professor  Segelcke's  direction  at  a  large 
nomber  of  first-class  creameries  in  different  parts  of  Denmark.    These 
courses  have  been  attended  by  1,048  students  since  their  inception 
iu  18G4. 

The  elementary  dairy  schools  in  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  are 
as  follows:  In  Norway,  10 — 3  for  men  (Brandbo,  Hegre,  aud  Stokke), 
7  for  women  (Sande,  Stange,  Ganpen,  Ostenso,  Vefsen,  Orlaudet,  and 
Orsten);  length  of  courses  1^  years.  In  Sweden,  19 — 3  dairy  schools 
(Robertsfors,  Hus&,  and  Bdrjkfors),  and  16  ^* dairy  stations"  (Berga, 
Bjerka-Saby,  Aakerstad,  Rjodenas,  Hvilan,  R^nnum,  KilagArden, 
Okull,  FrugSrden,  Knistad,  Torestorp,  Rottneros,  Trystorp,  Stjernsund, 
fledensberg,  and  Kas);  length  of  courses  2  years.  In  Finland,  17 — 14 
two-year  schools  (Myrans,  Wiurila,  Aittamiiki,  Haga,  Pekkala,  Jjir- 
vikyla,  Hovila,  Simananniemi,  Koivikko,  Peltosalmi,  Mattila,  Orisberg, 
Klaresund,  aud  Ruona),  3  one-year  schools  (Koivikko,  Oulais,  and 
Hnstiala),  also  2  herdsmen's  schools  (Saksala  and  Lofsta). 

The  special  horticultural  and  other  schools  are  as  follows :  In  Norway, 
2(Aa8  andSandnas);  in  Sweden,  1  (Alnarp);  in  Finland,  5  (Helsing- 
fors,  Koristo,  Kuppis,  Kuopio,  Haapavesi);  in  Denmark,  2  (Vilvorde 
and  Beder).  The  forestry  schools  are:  Norway,  2  (Kongsberg  and 
Sterikjar)^  Fiuland,  1  (Evois).  And  the  farriery  schools  are  1  each  in 
Sweden  (Alnarp)  and  Denmark  (Copenhagen)  and  3  in  Fiuland  (Hel- 
Bingfors,  Aabo,  and  Wiborg). 

INSTITUTIONS  FOB  AGRICULTURAL  INVESTIGATION. 

The  work  done  in  the  line  of  agricultural  research  in  the  Scandina- 
vian countries  and  Finland  oilers  perhaps  less  of  importance  to  out- 
siders than  the  system  of  agricultural  education  found  there.    The 
13777— Xo.  8 2 
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main  interest  centers  around  the  work  of  the  experiment  stations  at 
Copenhagen  and  Albano  (near  Stockholm).  A  few  other  stations  are 
largely  engaged  in  original  investigations,  notably  the  Swedish  Moor 
Culture  Association  at  Flahult  and  the  Seed  Improvement  Society  at 
Svalof,  Sweden,  and  important  results  have  been  obtained  through 
their  efforts.  But  as  regards  at  least  the  former  of  these,  similar  work 
on  a  larger  scale  and  under  more  varied  conditions  is  being  condact'ed 
elsewhere.  While  experiments  on  agricultural  problems  are  being 
conducted  in  all  four  couatries,  the  attention  of  the  workers,  except  at 
the  stations  at  Copenhagen  and  Albano,  is  occupied  mainly  with  either 
instructional  or  chemical  control  work  instead  of  investigation.  Henoe, 
the  continuity  and  concentration  of  efforts  so  essential  in  investigation 
is  often  lacking.  This  does  not  prevent  these  institutions  from  occa- 
sionally publishing,  through  the  x>erseverence  and  enthusiasm  of  their 
officers,  valuable  contributions  to  our  ftind  of  scientific  agricultand 
knowledge,  as  will  Ue  apparent  from  the  reports  of  the  institutions 
reviewed  in  the  Experiment  Station  Becord  during  the  past  5  years. 
As  this  work  speaks  for  itself,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  in  this 
article  on  the  results  obtained,  and  attention  will  be  confined  to  s 
brief  statement  of  the  history  of  the  various  stations,  their  organiza- 
tion, plan  of  work,  officers,  means  of  support,  etc. 

EXPERIMENT   STATIONS  IN  NORWAY. 

The  control  or  experiment  stations  in  Norway  are  as  follows: 

The  State  Chemical  Control  Station  at  Christiania  was  organized  as  a 
separate  institution  in  1891  and  began  work  February  1, 1892.  Previoos 
to  that  time,  since  1863,  analyses  of  agricultural  products  for  priyate 
parties  had  been  made  by  the  teacher  of  agricultural  chemistry  at 
Aas  or  his  assistant,  for  which  purpose  the  Society  for  Norway's 
Weal  or  the  Government  made  a  small  appropriation,  except  during  a 
few  years  (1869-'75)  when  no  money  was  appropriated  from  either  source. 
The  budget  of  the  station  is  12,500  crowns  ($3,378),  of  which  6,600 
crowns  ($1,513)  goes  to  pay  the  salaries  of  director,  assistant,  and  janitor. 
The  director  reports  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  there 
being  no  connection  between  the  station  and  the  agricultural  college  at 
Aas.  The  work  of  the  station  is  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
secretary  and  in  occasional  contributions  to  the  agricultural  press.  So 
provisions  are  made  for  bringing  the  results  of  work  done  before  the 
public  through  periodical  bulletins  or  special  publications. 

During  1895,  897  samples  of  feeding  stufFs,  dairy  products,  fertilizers 
water,  etc.,  were  sent  to  the  station  for  analysis.  In  addition  to  the 
control  work  a  goodly  number  of  original  investigations  have  been  made 
and  i)ublished,  reviews  of  which  have  been  given  in  the  Record.* 

Plant  Physiological  Station  at  j4a»,  established  in  1895.  The  work  of 
the  station  is  largely  cooperative  and  includes  the  testing  of  varieties 

'  E.  S.  R.,  5,  pp.  537,  1021 ;  6,  pp.  11,  23,  25,  36,  82,  84,  110,  166,  163,  250, 568;  7,  pp^ 
519,  526,  712  J  8,  pp.  151,  152. 
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^  wl  of  systems  of  rotations  at  Aas,  and  at  a  number  of  farms  in  differ- 
Wt  parts  of  Norway,  thus  giving  varying  conditions  as  to  soil,  climate, 
freatment,  etc.  The  experiments  in  progress  during  1896  were  con- 
ducted in  12  different  places  and  included  the  following  series  of  trials: 
Potatoes  (English,  German,  and  Norwegian  varieties)  12  series,  barley 
12  series,  oats  16,  clover  seed  13,  lupines  6,  infective  trials  on  lupines 
21,  sugar  beets  6,  miscellaneous  crops  6.  The  station  furnishes  the 
seed  and  sends  an  assistant  to  sow  it  and  to  harvest  the  crops,  while  the 
different  farmers  prepare  the  soil,  take  care  of  the  crop  during  the  grow- 
ing i>eriod,  and  have  the  crops,  minus  the  small  quantities  wanted  for 
samples.  The  assistants  have  free  room  and  board  at  the  farms  while 
doing  the  work  of  the  station.  The  size  of  the  plats  are  as  follows: 
Oate  28.5  by  42  meters;  barley  and  winter  grains  28.5  by  28.5;  hay 
oops — grasses  and  clovers  20.5  by  49;  lupines  32  by  65;  potatoes, 
turnips,  etc.,  12.5  by  47;  and  sagar  beets  9  by  70  meters. 

The  station  receives  10,000  crowns  ($2,680)  annually  from  the  Society 
for  Norway's  Weal,  but  has  no  State  aid.  The  results  of  the  work 
done  are  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  in  contributions  to  the  agricultural  press  (E.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  543; 
8^  p.  118).  The  station  staff'  consists  of  a  director,  first  assistant,  and  a 
number  of  traveling  assistants. 

The  chemical  department  of  Aas  Agricultural  College,  practically 
without  any  funds  set  apart  for  investigational  purposes,  has,  never- 
theless, been  able  to  publish  considerable  work  in  this  line.^ 

Milk  control  stations  are  established  at  Ohristiania,  Trondhjeni,  and 
Bergen.  Creameries  and  individual  farmers  have  an  opportunity  to 
send  in  samples  of  milk  for  the  determination  of  the  fat  content,  the 
charges  being  10  ore  (2.7  cents)  per  single  sample  or  5  ore  in  large 
numbers.  The  first  two  stations  were  established  in  1894,  and  the 
third  in  1896.  During  1895  the  stations  in  Ghristiania  and  Trondhjem 
examined  16,600  and  12,943  samples  of  milk,  respectively,  about  95  per 
cent  of  the  samples  coming  from  creameries.  The  average  percentage 
of  fet  in  the  creamery  samples  in  1895  was  3.44  for  Ghristiania  and  3.41 
for  Trondhjem.  De  Laval's  butyrometer  is  used  for  making  the  tests. 
The  stations  have  no  officers  except  a  superintendent.  The  annual 
State  appropriation  is  2,500  crowns  ($676)  for  each  station. 

BXPEBIMBNT  STATIONS  IN  SWKTBN. 

Sweden  has  7  chemical  stations,  largely  supported  by  the  Government 
Four  of  these  were  established  in  1876,  one  in  1881,  and  two  in  1885. 
They  received  a  State  appropriation  of  3,000  crowns  ($811)  each  per 
year  until  1888,  when  the  appropriation  for  the  4  older  stations  was 
iocreased  to  4,000  crowns  ($1,081),  and  the  following  year  this  was 
extended  to  all  the  stations.  In  addition  the  various  county  agricul- 
toral  societies  give  annual  grants  ranging  in  1895  from  950  to  4,650 


'  E.  8.  B.,  4,  pp.  617,  783 ;  5,  pp.  958, 1017 ;  6,  pp.  199, 250, 475, 927, 1023 ;  7,  p.  979 ;  8, 
p.  122. 
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crowns  ($257  to  $1,257)  for  the  different  stations.    The  income  ftom  i 
analysis  fees  ranged  from  1,216.50  to  3,188.60  crowns  ($329  to  $862).    In  j 
case  of  2  stations  the  director  receives  all  analysis  fees  and  in  return  ! 
pays  for  chemicals  and  other  materials  used.    The  personnel  of  the  sta- 1 
tions  generally  consists  of  a  director  and  one  or  two  assistants.    The 
stations  publish  an  annual  report  giving  in  more  or  less  detail  the 
results  of  the  work  of  the  year.    A  summary  for  each  station  is  also 
published  annually  in  the  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department 

The  summary  of  work  done  by  the  various  stations  daring  1895  is 
given  in  the  following  table: 

Xumber  of  ftamplim  analyzed  or  examined  hy  chemical  stations  in  Sweden  dnring  2S9S. 


SoilB 

Soil  "amendmentA " 

FertilizerH 

Feeding  stutfs 

Water 

Dairy  pr(Mlucts 

Humau  food  articles 

Poisonine  cases 

TeclinicaT  and  aundry  prod- 
uct*   


J5nko- 
ping. 

Kalmar. 

Halm. 
sUd. 

Skara. 

Orebro. 

213 

51 

2 

14 

21 

117 

6 

20 

19 

5 

127 

233 

873 

103 

91 

72 

72 

46 

27 

76 

64 

52 

31 

144 

35 

12 

1,582 

6,632 

2.209 

2.508 

117 

23 

59 

7 

25 

460 

78 

2,095 

168 

812 

50 

92 

27 

31 

134  , 

21 
16 

51 
42 

17 

16,645 

13 

278 


28 


28  I 
3 

67 

109  < 
M 

34 

831 

«l| 


im 


29.ltt 
4tf 


Total. 


1,232  I        2,189       9,285       2.722       3,707         17,111 


486 


36. » 


The  sum  total  of  samples  examined  during  the  ye^r,  as  will  be 
is  36,732.    It  is  natural,  with  this  amount  of  control  work  to  be  di 
that  but  little  can  be  accomplished  in  the  line  of  original  investi] 
of  agricultural  problems.    During  the  3  preceding  years  (1) 
22,461,  26,355,  and  35,740  samples,  respectively,  were  examined, 
ing  that  the  public  make  use  of  the  stations  in  an  increasing  ratio 
year  to  year. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  stations  a  number  of  county  agricaltonl 
societies  have  for  a  number  of  years  past  made  arrangements  with  tke 
chemi(*al  departments  of  certain  agricultural  schools  to  have  chemical 
analyses  made  for  farmers  in  their  respective  counties  at  a  sjiecial  low 
rate,  and  have  set  apart  a  certain  sum  of  money  annually  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  number  of  samples  analyzed  by  such  chemical  stations  dur- 
ing 1895  is  shown  below: 


Number  of  samples  examined  by  county  chemical  stations  in  Sweden  during  18$S, 


SoilP,  etc 

Fert  ilizers 

Feediuj^  sturts 

Wator 

Dairy  prodtiots 

PoiHoiiing  cases 

Tecbuicnl  and  sundry  products  . 


Fpsala. 


Kris- 


Mol. 


Gnoi 


tian-   LAlnarp.    ^^'    >  G«de.  .  UhkA    '^ 
atad.  1*1  I 


29 
48 
35 

39  I 
21,411  I 
30 


21 
38  , 
77 


4,406  i 


25  I 
52 


35  I 


41  I 
9 


M 


21  I 


135 
13  . 


Total. 


51  I  21,658  I    4,663  225  I     1,498  306  ,    AW 


I 
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Besearch  or  control  work  conducted  at  Swedish  chemical  stations  has 
been  firequently  noted  in  the  Record.' 

A  chemical  plant-biological  station  was  established  at  Luleit  in  1895, 
and  began  work  November  1  of  that  year,  with  a  director  and  assistant 
as  its  officers.     No  report  has  yet  been  issued  from  this  station. 

Variety  tests  and  fertilizer  experiments  with  different  crops  are  made 
every  year  at  a  large  number  of  agricultural  schools,  and  under  the 
aaspices  of  county  agricultural  societies.  So  far  as  known,  no  regular 
appropriations  are  made  for  this  work.  The  results  of  the  trials  are 
published  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Department  under 
the  summary  rex>orts  of  the  various  schools. 


Fig.  5.— Chemical  Department,  Experimont  Station  at  Albano,  Sweden. 

Experiment  Station  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Academy  at  Albano. — 
This  station  {Experimentalfdltet),  founded  in  1883,  is  confined  to  research 
work.  It  has  3  distinct  departments — chemical  (fig.  5),  plant-physio- 
logical, and  agricultural-horticultural.  The  officers  are  a  director 
(chemist),  assistant  chemist,  botanist,  and  agriculturist.  A  number 
of  assistants  have  also  at  times  been  temporarily  employed.  The 
annual  budget  of  the  chemical  department  is  about  12,000  crowns 
(13,243).  Special  appropriations  have  been  made  for  buildings,  experi- 
mental glass  house,  and  garden,  etc.  The  physiological  department  in 
ISSd-'Ol  received  a  special  appropriation  of  10,000  crowns  ($2,680)  for 

'  E.  S.  E.,  4,  p.  777 ;  5,  pp.  520, 536, 1025 ;  6,  pp.  109, 241, 373, 677 ;  7,  pp.  247, 520, 669, 701, 
TIT,  828, 845  J  8,  pp.  151, 153, 154, 161, 168, 173.  ^  , 
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conducting  investigations  on  the  grain  msts,  which  Prof.  Dr.  JaM 
Eriksson  has  made  the  subject  of  a  special  life  study.  The  sum  of  7,701 
crowns  ($2,080)  was  at  the  same  time  appropriated  for  the  publicatioB 
of  the  results  obtained. 

The  work  of  the  experiment  station  has  been,  besides  the  study  of  tte 
grain  rusts,  investigations  of  Swedish  forage  plants  and  soils,  fertilizer 
experiments  (pot,  plat,  and  field  trials)  with  different  crops,  cooperatiTe 
variety  tests,  dairy  experiments,  feeding  experiment's  with  milch  cows, 
etc.  The  reports  of  the  work  done  are  published  in  the  Transactioni 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Academy  (KongL  Landthruks-Akademim 
Randlingar  och  Tidakrift),  which  appear  bimonthly,  and  also  in  tbe 
periodical  press.^ 

The  Swedish  Seed  Corn  Association  {Sveriges  Utsddesforening)  has  an 
experiment  station  at  Svalof,  Sweden,' established  in  1886  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  cereals  and  other  agricultural  plants  by  system- 
atic breeding  and  selection,  so-called  pedigree  culture.  The  statioa 
receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  15,000  crowns 
($4,054),  also  grants  from  the  various  county  agricultural  societies, 
amounting  in  1895  to  16,900  crowns  ($4,568).  In  addition  the  State 
gives  3,000  crowns  ($811)  to  defray  the  expenses  of  distributing  the 
pure-bred  seed  in  trial  lots  to  farmers.  In  1895, 41,200  kg.  of  oats  was 
distributed  to  412  farmers.  The  association  has  5  substations  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  Sweden,  at  which  improved  seed  corn  is  grown  on  large 
plats  for  supplying  the  material  to  be  distributed  daring  the  succeed- 
ing year. 

The  work  of  the  station,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  N.  Hjataw 
Nilsson,  has  been  most  successful.  A  number  of  new  varieties  have 
been  propagated,  and  standard  varieties  of  oats,  wheat,  barley,  peas, 
and  vetches  greatly  improved.  Of  the  apparatus  designed,  special 
mention  may  be  made  of  the  "  Svalof  Seed  Preparer"  (seed  coat  crusher) 
for  destroying  the  hard  seed  coat  of  leguminous  seeds,  thus  increasing 
their  germinative  ability.  The  new  apparatus  has  a  capacity  of  1  to 
2  bags  of  clover  seed  per  hour. 

The  results  of  the  work  of  the  station  are  published  in  a  quarterly 
publication,  Svenska  Utsddesforenings  Tidskrift  (E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  521). 

The  Swedish  Moor  Culture  Association  at  Jonkoping  was  established 
in  1886.  Sweden  has  between  12  million  and  18  million  acres  of  marsh 
land  still  largely  uncultivated.  The  work  of  the  Moor  Culture  Associa- 
tion, through  its  investigations  and  demonstrations  at  Jonkopiug  (i>ot 
and  plat  experiments)  and  at  Flahult  (field  experiments),  as  well  as 
through  the  publication  of  its  magazine,  Svenska  Mosskultur-fdremngci^ 
Tid^kri/tj  has  largely  increased  the  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
Swedish  marshes.  The  experimental  work  is  planned  along  similar 
lines  as  the  experiment  station  for  moor  culture  at  Bremen,  Germany. 


»E.S.R.,4,pp.768,963,965,971;  5,  pp.  808, 1017;  6,  pp.  200, 389, 407, 432, 6©,  «Wj - 
pp.  714, 746;  8,  pp.  152, 203, 209, 248. 
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The  experimental  fields  at  Flahult,  8  miles  south  of  Jonkoping,  have  a 
total  area  of  200  acres,  of  which  50  acres  are  under  cultivation,  75  acres 
are  animproved  marsh  land,  60  acres  forest  area,  and  15  acres  build- 
iogs,  roads,  etc. 

The  Association  receives  an  annual  State  appropriation  of  10,000 
crowns  ($2,680),  and  grants  from  other  sources,  county  boards,  agricul- 
tural societies,  private  parties,  etc.,  aggregating  about  25,000  crowns 
more  ($6,760).  Its  officers  are  a  director,  engineer,  and  3  station 
assistants  (E.  S.  B.,  8,  p.  297). 

EXPERIMENT  STATIONS  IN  DENMARK. 

In  Denmark  systematic  studies  of  agricultural  problems  are  pursued 
at  the  experiment  stations  at  Copenhagen  and  at  Tystofte,  as  well  as 
by  the  Boyal  Danish  Agricultural  Society  and  a  number  of  county 
agricultural  societies. 

Experiment  Station  at  Copenhagen* — ^The  history  of  this  institution— 
the  Laboratory  of  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  College  for 
Agricultural-Economic  Experiments — has  already  been  given  by  the 
writer  in  the  Record  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  0^)^  to  which  article  reference  is 
here  made.  The  station  publishes  occasional  bulletins  [Beretninger)^ 
the  36th  of  which  (Investigations  of  faults  in  the  consistency  of  butter 
and  of  the  constitution  of  the  fat  globules  of  milk,  by  Prof.  V.  Storch) 
has  recently  been  noticed  (B.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  176).  The  greater  share  of  the 
work  done  by  the  station  has  been  connected  with  the  dairy  industry. 
This  station  carries  on  the  very  important  cooperative  feeding  experi- 
ments with  milch  cows  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  pp.  585,  657;  8,  p.  i«i55)  and  pigs 
(E.  8.  R.,  6,  p.  428;  7,  p.  242),  series  of  which  are  conducted  each  win- 
ter; also  the  permanent  butter  exhibitions  (B.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  721;  7,  p.  626; 
8,  p.  172),  originated  by  Professor  Fjord ;  and  investigations  on  tuber- 
culosis and  its  eradication  in  dairy  animals.  The  tuberculin  experi- 
ments, conducted  on  a  very  extensive  scale  during  the  past  4  years, 
are  still  in  progress,  and  no  ofBcial  report  of  the  same  has  yet  been 
pablished. 

The  budget  of  the  station  for  1894-'95  was  as  follows: 

Salary  to  aasistants  in  cooperative  feeding  experiments  with  milch 

0OW8  and  pigs,  and  traveling  expenses $9, 559 

Other  expenses  connected  with  these  experiments 1, 566 

Chemical  department  (salaries  of  5  assistants,  and  chemiculs  and 

apparatus) 2, 244 

Bacteriological  department  (laboratory  experiments) 2, 443 

Animal  physiological  experiments 603 

Experiment  station,  apparatus,  labor 2, 010 

Printing 1,164 

Traveling  expenses  of  director 107 

Office,  executive  expenses 1, 946 

Tuberculin  experiments 2, 093 

Permanent  butter  exhibitions 6, 432 

Total 30,166 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  salaries  and  expenses  as  assistants  snp^- 
intending  the  cooperative  feeding  experiments  alone  amount  to  nearly 
$10,000.  The  budget  for  the  batter  exhibitions  daring  1894  wag 
$32,000,  of  which  amount  about  $28,000  was  for  batter;  $25,600  was 
realized  from  the  sale  of  the  butter,  making  a  loss  of  $6,500,  which 
was  nearly  covered  by  the  special  annual  appropriation  of  24,000  crowns 
($6,432).  Beginning  April,  1895,  this  appropriation  was  increased  to 
30,000  crowns  ($8,108)  per  annum. 

The  chemical  department  (fig.  6)  is  in  charge  of  Pro£  Dr.  V.  Storch, 
and  the  veterinary-bacteriological  department  of  Prof.  Dr.  B.  L.  F. 
Bang.  The  regular  staff  of  the  station  consists  of  a  director,  chemist, 
5  assistant  chemists,  veterinarian,  assistant  veterinarian,  animal  physi- 
ologist, superintendent  and  4  assistants  connected  with  cooperative  ex- 
periments, and  bookkeeper,  a  total  of  16  officers.    No  chemical  control 


Fia.  6. — Chemic4il  Department,  Experiment  Station  at  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

work  or  regular  lecture  work  is  done  by  any  of  the  staff,  except  the 
veterinarian,  animal  physiologist,  and  one  of  the  assistant  chemists, 
who  are  also  teachers  at  the  Eoyal  Veterinary  and  Agricultural  College. 

Abstracts  of  work  done  at  the  station  have  been  given  fix>m  time  to 
time  in  the  Eecord.^ 

Experiment  Station  at  Tystofte, — The  State  maintains  an  experiment 
station  in  plant  culture  located  at  Tystofte  (near  Skjelskor,  Seeland), 
with  branch  stations  at  Askov,  Tester  Hassing,  and  Lyngby.  A  vast 
amount  of  work  is  done  at  these  stations  and  at  farms  cooperating 
with  them  in  the  line  of  variety  tests  with  cereals,  legumes,  and  roots; 
experiments  as  to  proper  methods  of  seeding  and  plowing,  hybridiza- 

»E.S.R.,4,p.601;  5, p. 721;  6,  pp. 585, 657;  7, pp. 242, 253, 254;  8,p.l72. 
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tion;  rotation  and  fertilizer  experiments,  etc.  (E.  S.  B.,  1,  p.  203).  The 
station  at  Tystofte  has  an  area  of  about  54  acres,  and  the  branch  sta- 
tions from  19  to  45  acres.  The  latter  are  located  iu  dififerent  parts  of 
Denmark  and  represent' marked  differences  as  to  character  of  soil,  etc. 
Investigational  work  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  or  county 
agricultural  societies  or  at  agricultural  schools  has  largely  been  limited 
to  analytical  work  and  variety  and  fertilizer  trials,  and  can  only  be 
referred  to  here.^ 

BXFERIMKNT  STATIONS  IN  FINLAND. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  (since  1881)  the  Mustiala  Agricultural 
and  Dairy  Institute  has  conducted  experiments  in  plant  culture, 
acclimatization  and  fertilizer  tests,  feeding  experiments  with  dairy 
oowB,  tests  of  dairy  apparatus,  tuberculosis  investigations,  etc.,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professors  at  the  institute.  Only  a  small  sum  of 
money  (2,000  marks=t386)  is,  however,  set  apart  annually  for  this 
work,  and  what  is  done  is  done  incidentally,  the  primary  work  of  the 
officers  being  that  of  instruction.  The  investigations  conducted  at  the 
institnte  are  published  as  reports  (Meddelanden)  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  of  which  18  have  been  issued  up  to  date. 

An  agricultural  botanical  experiment  station  was  established  in 
Herrenas  in  1889,  the  special  object  of  which  is  to  make  culture  experi- 
ments with  wild  grasses  and  legumes  in  order  to  learn  their  adaptability 
for  permanent  pastures.  Trials  with  such  plants  are  also  made  at  a 
nnmber  of  private  farms,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  station.  The  station  has  an  appropriation  of  3,500  marks  ($675) 
per  year  from  the  county  agricultural  society.  Only  one  report  has 
berai  published,  viz,  for  the  years  1889-'93. 

Finland  has  2  "chemical  stations,"  one  at  Helsingfors  and  the  other 
at  Aabo.  The  former  was  established  in  1880  and  the  latter  iu  1882. 
Only  control  work  is  done  at  these  stations.  The  number  of  samples 
examined  at  the  Helsingfors  station  in  1895  was  2,028,  and  at  Aabo  in 
1894, 905.  The  budget  of  the  chemical  station  at  Helsingfors  is  about 
15,000  marks  ($2,715).  The  station  staff  consists  of  a  director  and  2 
assistant  chemists.  Several  of  its  published  articles  have  been  noted 
in  the  Record.* 

SEED   CONTEOL   STATIONS. 

The  seed  control  stations  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  of  which 
there  are  a  considerable  number,  have  not  been  included  in  the  preced- 
ing sketch.    It  is  planned  to  treat  these  in  a  separate  article  later. 

'  E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  813 ;  6,  pp.  455, 936 ;  7,  pp,  206, 224, 491 ;  8,  pp.  153, 161, 173. 
«E.  S.  B.,  6,  pp.  394;  410,  453,  457,  477,  519,  524,  534,  575. 
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The  principal  amid  of  sngar  cane,  E.  S.  Bhobey  {Jour.  Amer, 

Chein.  Soc,  19  (1897),  No.  llypp.  881-^89).— As  a  result  of  investigation 
the  aathor  finds  that  the  '^principal  amid  compound  present  in  sugar 
cane  is  not  optically  active,  and  is  not  asparagin  [as  stated  by  Max- 
well *],  but  glycoooll  or  glycocin,  an  amid  not  heretofore  known  to  occur 
in  plants.''  The  method  of  preparing  the  amid  and  the  physical  and 
chemical  characteristics  of  the  cryst^als  are  described,  together  with  the 
ways  in  which  it  resembles  and  is  distinguished  from  asparagin. 

Fifteen  preparations  of  glycocoll  were  made  from  sugar  cane  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  growth,  including  the  young  shoots  of  the  cane  a  few 
weeks  old,  the  green  tops  of  cane  1  year  old,  and  mature  cane  growing 
at  elevations  of  from  400  to  1,200  ft.  Ko  attempts  were  made  to  esti- 
mate the  quantity,  but  the  aathor  noticed  that  larger  amounts  were 
obtained  from  young  than  from  mature  cane. 

''It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  glycocoll  ia  not  only  the  priucipal  amid  of  so^^^  cane, 
but  i8  also  a  normal  constituent  of  this  plant  at  all  periods  of  its  growth.  .  .  .  Ite 
occurrence  has  not  been  noted  in  a  plant  before,  and  it  has  been  considered  a  body 
belonging  wholly  to  animal  chemistry.  .  .  . 

''The  identification  of  glycocoll  in  sugar  cane  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  mis- 
taken for  asparagin  suggests  the  probability  of  its  occurrence  in  other  planta, 
especially  the  Graminea),  which  forms  the  mstior  part  of  the  food  of  herbivoroas  aai- 
mals;  und  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  source  of  the  hippurio  acid  in  the  mine  of  sodi 
animals  will  be  found  in  such  occurrence." 

The  author  considers  the  matter  from  the  sugar  manufacturer's  point 
of  view.  He  has  obtained  glycocoll  in  comparatively  large  quantities 
from  several  samples  of  refuse  molasses.  He  believes  that  '<a  body 
such  as  glycocoll  would  exert  little  effect  on  the  crystallization  of  sugar 
one  way  or  the  other,  especially  as  it  exists  in  cane  in  such  small 
amounts,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  proteid  directly  connected  with  glyco- 
coll will  be  found  to  be  highly  molassigenic." 

Tozalbumoses  which  coagulate  blood,  M.  Elfstbakd  {Ueber 
giftige  Eiweiase  welche  Blutkorperchen  verkleben.  Upsala:  Almqviti  i 
WikseUs  BoHryckeri-akUeholag^  1897^  pp.  192).— This  is  an  extended 
study  of  the  toxalbumoses  in  croton  seed.    The  poisonous  albumen  was 

1  Louisiana  Staa.  Bnl.  38, 2.  ser.  (£.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  645). 
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extracted  with  water  and  with  a  physiological  solation  of  salt  from  the 
powdered  seed,  first  removing  fat,  etc.,  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
greater  xK)rtiou  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  report  of  experiments  on  the 
effect  of  the  croton-seed  extract  on  the  blood  and  blood  constituents. 
The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  previous  investigations  on  croton 
seed  and  its  poisonous  properties,  and  also  on  abrin  and  ricin. 

Report  of  the  chemist,  B.  Db  Roobe  ( We9t  Virginia  Sta.  Rpt.  1891^ 
fp.  21-41). — ^This  report  is  devoted  to  a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of 
tbe  year  in  the  chemical  department  of  the  station  and  descriptions  of 
methods  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  fertilizers,  for  the 
analysis  of  soils,  and  for  the  determination  of  fertilizing  ingredients  in 
plants,  together  with  analyses  of  fertilizing  materials,  muck,  water, 
soil  from  experimental  plats,  and  grasses  and  weeds  with  reference  to 
feod  and  fertilizing  constituents.*  A  method  is  given  for  the  determi- 
nation of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  weighed  sample  of 
fidrtilizer,  which  has  already  been  noted.^  The  methods  used  in  the 
analysis  of  soils  and  of  the  ash  of  plants  are  given  in  detail.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  claimed  for  the  method  of  soil  analysis  is  that  it  calls 
for  larger  quantities  of  soil  than  are  usually  prescribed,  and  thus  gives 
larger  precipitates  with  which  to  work.  In  other  respects  the  methods 
are  mainly  modifications  of  well-known  processes. 

The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  organic  substances  by  the 
Xjeldahl-'Wilfiarth  method,  B.  be  BoHTLiNas:  (Arch.  Sci.  Biol.  [8t. 
Petersburg],  5  (1897),  Nos.  2-3,  pjp.  176-196;  abs.  in  Ghem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897), 
^0. 89,  Eepert,  p.  254). — ^The  method  is  recommended  for  the  determi- 
nation of  nitrogen  in  substances  of  animal  origin.    Of  solutions  use 
100  CO.,  of  solids  1  to  3  gm.    Add  to  the  substance  in  a  100  cc.  digestion 
flask  10  to  20  cc.  of  a  solution  of  200  gm.  of  phosphoric  anhydrid  in  1 
liter  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    Add  about  0.1  cc.  of  mer- 
cury and  heat  the  flask  gently  until  frothing  ceases,  then  more  strongly 
QDtil  the  solution  is  colorless.     Allow  the  solution  to  cool,  fill  the 
flask  half  fuU  with  water,  and  close  it  with  a  rubber  stopper  while  the 
contents  are  cooling.    Place  the  solution  in  a  distilling  flask  with  a 
spoonfal  of  talc  and  a  few  drops  of  alcoholic  solution  of  phenolphthalein 
diluted  with  an  equal  amount  of  water.    Add  soda  solution  (.<33  gm. 
per  liter  of  water)  until  slightly  alkaline,  and  pour  in  quickly  12  cc.  of 
a  solution  of  potassium  sulphid  (1  part  of  the  sulphid  to  1.5  parts  of 
water).    Close  the  flask  immediately  with  a  rubber  stopper  carrying  a 
condenser,  the  upright  part  of  which  is  at  least  30  cm.  long  and  of  such 
a  diameter  that  the  condensing  steam  does  not  obstruct  it    Connect 
the  other  end  of  the  condenser  with  a  Peligot  tube  containing  20  to  50  cc. 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  which  a  little  Congo  solution  (in  water)  and 
Buflacient  water  to  close  the  opening  of  the  tube  are  added.    Distil  the 
ammonia  and  titrate  as  usual. 


'  See  also  West  Virginia  Sta.  Buls.  19  and  22  (E.  S.  R.,  3,  pp.  629, 
«U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Chemistry  Bui.  31  (E.  S.  K.,  3,  p. 
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The  determination  of  the  total  volatile  fatty  acids  in  butter, 

E.  Wrampelmeyer  {Landw.  Vera,  Stat,  49  (1897),  No.  3,  pp.  215-218).-- 
The  author  notes  two  defects  in  the  WoUny  method,  L  «.,  the  failore  to 
determine  all  of  the  volatile  fatty  acids  and  the  difficulty  of  completely 
removing  the  alcohol  used  in  Baponifyin£^.  The  latter  difficulty  has 
been  overcome  by  the  use  of  glycerin-sodium  hydrate  as  proposed  by 
Leiiinanii  and  Beam.  The  author  has  combined  this  method  of  sapon- 
ification with  distillation  by  means  of  superheated  steam. 

The  method  is  as  follows:  Approximately  5  gm.  of  filtered  fat  is 
saponified  in  a  flask  of  700  to  800  cc.  capacity  with  20  cc.  of  glycerin- 
sodium  hydrate^  by  heating  over  the  direct  flame,  and  after  frothing 
has  ceased  250  cc.  of  hot  distilled  water,  previously  boiled  to  expel  car- 
bonic acid,  is  added  with  a  drop  of  indicator  (litmus)  and  50  cc  of  sul- 
phuric acid.'^  The  flask  is  immediately  connected  with  a  safety  bulb 
and  condenser,  and  distilled  by  means  of  superheated  steam  generated, 
from  distilled  and  previously  boiled  water  and  superheated  by  passing 
through  a  heated  copper  tube  30  cm.  long  and  1.4  cm.  in  diameter. 
With  this  apparatus  1 J  liters  were  distilled  over  in  IJ  hours,  the  dis- 
tillate being  collected  in  2  portions  of  1  and  ^  liters,  respectively. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  determinations  in  comparison  with  other 
methods  are  given.  The  author  calls  particular  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  thoroughly  boiling  the  water  previous  to  use  to  expel  all  carbonic 
acid,  and  of  preventing  by  mechanical  means  any  of  the  alkali  going 
over  into  the  filtrate.  The  results  by  the  new  method  were  considera- 
bly higher  than  those  by  the  Leffmann  and  Beam  method,  5  or  6  oe. 
more  of  decinormal  alkali  per  5  gm.  of  melted  fat  being  required. 
This,  the  author  holds,  increases  the  exactness  of  a  determination  of 
the  adulteration  15  to  20  per  cent,  since  the  numbers  for  oleomargarin 
are  not  higher  than  those  given  by  the  Wollny  method. 

The  detection  of  foreign  fats  in  lard  and  batter,  C.  B.  Coch- 
ran {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  19  (1897),  No.  10,  pp.  796-799).— For  detect- 
ing beef  fat  in  lard  2  cc.  of  melted  fat  and  22  cc.  of  fiisel  oil  are  heated 
to  obtain  a  perfect  solution  and  then  cooled  to  16  to  17°  C,  this  tem- 
perature being  maintained  for  2  or  3  hours.  A  crystalline  deposit  forms, 
from  which  the  fusel  oil  is  allowed  to  drain  off,  and  the  residue  recrys- 
tallized  from  ether.  "By  this  method  I  have  been  able  to  detect  the 
presence  of  a  smaller  amount  of  beef  fat  than  I  could  detect  when  the 
sample  was  directly  crystallized  from  ether." 

Data  for  27  samples  of  lard  and  fat  of  various  kinds  are  tabulated. 

For  butter  or  oleomargarin  the  method  is  as  follows: 

"Add  8  cc.  of  fusel  oil  to  2  cc.  of  the  filtered  fatj  warm  until  a  perfect solation is 
obtained,  then  cool  to  16  or  17^  C.  A  deposit  will  be  formed  which,  in  the  few 
experiments  I  have  made,  has  been  greater  in  the  case  of  oleomargarin  than  in 


1  Dissolve  100  gm.  NaOH  in  100  cc.  of  water  and  mix  20  oc.  of  this  with  180  cc.  of 
concentrated  gl  y  cerin . 
^Mixture  of  20  cc.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84)  in  1  liter  of  water- 
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butter.  When  this  deposit  is  crystallized  from  ether  very  perfect  crystals  of  large 
iIm  are  obtained.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  ouly  examined  6  samples  by  this 
toethod,  3  of  bntter  and  3  of  oleomargarin,  and  as  the  crystals  obtained  in  the  two 
iMffiB  are  in  some  respects  similar,  I  do  not  feel  able  to  make  a  positive  statement 
b  regard  to  the  diagnostic  value  of  this  test  in  all  cases.  However,  the  difference 
h  the  appearance  of  the  crystals,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed,  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficiently great  to  serve  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  butter  from  oleomargarin.'' 

The  carbohydrates  of  rye,  barley,  and  wheat  at  different  periods,  H.  Jkbkek- 
ELaxsen  {Medd,  Carlsberg  Lab.,  4  (1896),  pp,  145-19S;  dbs,  in  Cenlbl.  Agr.  Chem.,  26 
{1897),  pp,  630-636;  Jour,  Chem,  Soc,  ILondon^,  7fS  {1897),  No.  421,  II,  p,  581), 

On  the  chemical  behavior  of  diastase  and  the  determination  of  its  action 
when  Bolnble  starch  is  used ;  and  on  araban  found  in  diastase  preparations,  I.  A. 
Wb6bi£W8KI  {ZUchr,  Physiol,  Chem,,  24  (1897),  No.  3,  pp,  173-223,  figs,  6). 

On  the  duration  of  the  activity  of  the  oxidizing  ferments  of  mushrooms  in 
•ohztion  in  glycerin,  E.  Bourquklot  {Compt.  Rend.  Soc,  Biol,  Paris,  1897,  p.  454: 
ehe.  m  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  17  (1897),  No.  24,  p.  1051).— By  macerating  250 
gm.  Laeiarius  relutinus  for  1  hour  in  850  gm.  of  glycerin  and  filtering,  a  solution  was 
obtained  which  did  not  undergo  decomposition  or  lose  its  oxidizing  properties  for  a 
jear. 

hivestigations  on  the  constituents  of  protein :  A  new  method  of  separating 
albumomoBes  and  peptones,  E.  P.  Pick  (Zischr,  Physiol.  Chem.,  24  {1897),  No.  S,  pp, 
246-275), 

On  the  cleavage  products  of  a  protein  compound  prepared  from  seeds  of 
Coniferse,  E.  Schulze  {ZUchr.  Physiol.  Chem,,  24  {1897),  No.  3,  pp.  276-284). 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  investigation  of  the  fermentation  of  fresh  grass, 
0.  Emmerling  {Ber,  Deut.  Chem,  Gesell.,  SO  {1897), pp,  1869, 1870;  abs,  in  Jour,  Chem, 
Sec.  [London^,  72  {1897),  No.  421,  11,  p,  579), 

On  the  analysis  of  silicates,  A.  Lkcl^ rc  (Com/)^  Rend.  Acad,  Sci.  Paris,  125  {1897), 
So.  22,  pp.  893,894), 

A  comparison  of  various  methods  for  determining  carbon  diozid  and  carbon 
monozid,  L.  M.  Dennis  and  C.  G.  Edgar  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  19  {1807),  No.  It, 
fp.  859-870). 

Determination  of  different  kinds  of  sugar,  A.  Borntkager  {Staz.  Sper.  Agr, 
lial,  SO,  p.  325;  abs.  in  Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Pans,  8.  ser.,  18  {1S97),  No.  ?.S,  p.  1280).— The 
polarimetric  and  gravimetric  (Fehling-Sozhlet)  methods  were  compared  on  different 
Unds  of  wine  musts. 

Determination  of  nitric  acid  in  drinking  water,  Devarda  {Zischr.  Allg.  Osterr, 
Apotk.  Ver.,  1897,  p.  257;  abs.  in  Vrtljschr.  Chem.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  12  {1897),  No.  2, 
p.  273). — Evaporate  ^  to  2  liters  of  the  water  to  be  examined  to  about  300  cc,  add 
3gm.  of  pulverized  aluminum  bronze  (containing  59  per  cent  of  aluminum,  39  per 
eent  of  copper,  and  2  per  cent  of  zinc),  and  20  cc.  of  30  per  cent  potash  solution  free 
from  nitrate.    Let  stand  ^  hour  and  distil  off  ammonia  into  acid  with  gentle  heat. 

A  new  method  for  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid,  Woy  {Ztschr.  Offtmtl. 
Chem.,  3  (1897), p.  321;  abs.  in  Analyst,  22  {1897),  Dec,  p.  5.?J).— Further  remarks  on  the 
suthoT's  method  which  has  already  been  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  321).  The  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  a  3  per  cent  molybdic  solution  are  explained.  Since  certain  chlorids 
interfere  with  the  precipitation  ''the  author  dissolves  raw  phosphates  in  sulphuric 
teid  (taking  oare  to  prevent  the  gypsnm  formed  from  settling  into  a  mass),  after- 
wards neutralizing  the  portion  of  the  solution  taken  with  ammonia  as  far  as  is 
possible  without  causing  a  precipitate  to  fall.'' 

Some  new  forms  of  apparatus,  A.  E.  Knorr  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  19(1897), 
J^o.  10, pp.  817-820, figs,  3), — Illustrated  descriptions  of  an  automatic  filtering  siphon, 
and  a  new  form  of  gas  generator. 

Some  products  of  the  tuberculosis  bacillus,  E.  A.  db  Schwbinitz  and  M.  DOR- 
OT  (Jow.  Amer,  Chem.  Soc,  19  (1897),  No.  10,pp.  782-785). 
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Waahing  bottle  for  gases,  8.  Famuuuu  (Abi,  in  Jow.  Chem.  Sac  ILomd^n],  7i 
(1897),  No.  491,  n,p,  548). 

Report  of  the  chemist;  W.  B.  Hardin  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  $4^8).— 
A  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  year  in  the  department  of  chemiatry,  ineladuig 
analyses  of  sweet  potatoes  (see  p.  754),  oa&aigre,  and  fertilizers. 


BOTAVT. 

Experimental  investigations  on  the  assimilation  of  ammoniacal 
and  nitric  nitrogen  by  the  higher  plants,  E.  Laurent^  E.  Marchal^ 
and  E.  Carpiaxjx  {BuL  Acad.  Boy.  Set.  Belg.^  3.  ser.^  32  {1896)^  pp.  815" 
865;  abst  in  Bot.  Oentbl,  70  (1897)^  No.  6-7y  pp.  232-235).— The  ability 
of  some  of  the  cryptogamous  plants  to  assimilate  nitric  and  amiooDiacal 
nitrogen  without  the  intervention  of  light  has  been  shown  by  various 
authors.  In  this  paper  it  is  shown  that  the  ability  to  assimilate  these 
substances  is  not  confined  to  the  lower  organisms^  but  is  possessed  by 
the  higher  plants  under  certain  conditions.  Leaves  and  stems,  boUi 
green  and  etiolated,  of  potato,  asparagus,  barley,  beets,  elm,  maple, 
and  Aspidistra  were  experimented  with,  4  lots  of  each  being  taken  for 
the  different  portions  of  each  experiment.  The  details  of  the  methods 
of  analysis  and  of  the  experiments  are  fully  given. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiments  it  was  found  that  the  higher  plants 
require  light  and  particularly  the  ultra-violet  rays  for  the  assimilation 
of  nitrates  and  ammonia  salts  and  the  formation  of  organic  nitrogenous 
compounds. 

Chlorophyll  is  not  necessary  for  this  assimilation,  although  it  greatly 
facilitates  the  assimilation  of  nitric  nitrogen.  Etiolated  plants  readily 
assimilate  ammoniacal  nitrogen,  in  fact  better  than  green  leaves. 

In  the  assimilation  of  nitric  nitrogen,  intermediate  products  intervene. 

It  appears  that  light  is  not  only  necessary  to  the  higher  plants  for 
the  production  of  energy  for  the  synthesis  of  the  carbohydrates,  bat  also 
for  the  production  of  albuminoid  substances. 

On  the  absorption  of  organic  matter  by  roots,  J.  Laubekt 
{Cotnpt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  125  {1897),  No.  22,  pp.  6.97-^5).— The 
author  has  made  a  study  of  the  absorption  of  glucose  and  inverted 
sugar  by  maize  plants  grown  in  water  cultures.  Before  placing  the 
grains  of  corn  to  sprout  they  were  thoroughly  sterlized,  and  aft-er 
sprouting  they  were  suspended  in  various  culture  media.  The  plants 
grew  readily,  some  of  the  specimens  flowering  while  growing  in  the 
solutions. 

Various  amounts  of  glucose  and  inverted  sugar  were  introduced  into 
the  cultures  and  the  plants  were  found  to  absorb  amounts  of  these  sab- 
stances  about  in  proportion  to  their  weight.  In  some  cases  theabsorp* 
tion  was  out  of  proportion,  but  these  were  explained  by  having  been 
larger  seed,  hence  more  reserve  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant 

The  saccharine  materials  absorbed  were  utilized  and  a  great  part 
given  off  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxid,  since  the  amount  absorbed  in 
some  cases  exceeded  the  total  dry  weight  of  the  plant. 
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Some  consideratioiiB  npon  the  fnnctioiis  of  stomata,  0.  E. 

Bessey  {Sciencej  n.  «er.,  7  {1898),  No,  158,  pp.  13-16). — This  paper  was 
raid  before  Section  K  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Aagnst,  1897.    The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

"  (1)  One  of  the  funotions  of  stomata  is  the  admiBsion  of  carbon  dioxid  to  the 
dilorophyll-beariDg  tissaes  of  the  plant,  for  use  in  the  formation  of  the  oarbohydrates. 

"  (2)  The  looa  of  water  by  terreetrial  plants  was  originally  hnrtfal,  and  is  so  now 
in  many  oases. 

"  (3)  If  plants  have  utilized  this  constant  phenomenon  it  is  for  the  supply  of  food 
matters  of  secondary  importance,  as  the  salts  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  soil.'' 

On  the  formatioii  of  fats  in  seeds  and  fimits,  G.  Gebber  {Gompt 
Bend.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris,  125  (1897),  Ko.  19,  pp.  732-735).— The  author, 
from  his  experiments  with  olives,  castor  beans,  peach  and  sweet-almond 
pits,  concludes,  with  MUntz  and  Leclerc  du  Sablon,  that  the  oils  are 
formed  in  the  seed  or  fruit  from  the  carbohydrates  present,  particularly 
from  the  glucoses.  In  this  he  differs  with  Mesnard,  who  holds  that  only 
the  chlorophyll-beafing  cells  can  form  oils,  which  in  turn  are  carried  to 
the  reserve  cells  in  the  fruit  or  seed. 

Inflnence  of  various  substances  added  to  water  cultures  and 
of  oxygen  on  the  formation  of  chlorophyll,  W.  Palladin  {Compt. 
Bend.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris,  125  (1897),  No.  21,  pp.  827-829;  also  Rev.  G6n. 
BoU,  9  (1897),  No.  107,  pp.  385-S94).— Etiolated  plants  of  Vicia  faba 
and  Phaseolns  vulgaris,  after  being  kept  in  the  dark  for  48  hours,  were 
brought  into  the  light  and  various  substances  added  to  the  water  cul- 
tures, the  effect  of  such  substances  on  chlorophyll  production  being 
noted.  The  author  states  that  chlorophyll  formation  was  favored  when 
saccharose,  raffiuose,  glucose,  fructose,  maltose,  glycerin,  galactose, 
lactose,  and  dextrose  were  added  to  the  culture  media.  Iiiulin  and 
tyrosin  seemed  without  any  appreciable  effect,  while  chlorophyll  pro- 
daction  was  checked  by  maanite,  dulcite,  asparagin,  urea,  alcohol, 
ammouinm  chlorid,  and  quiuic  acid. 

Experiments  in  which  the  effect  of  lack  of  oxygen  was  noted  show 
that  during  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  it  is  necessary  that  more  oxy- 
gen be  given  the  plants  than  the  amount  which  they  evolve  through 
respiration. 

The  details  of  the  experiment  are  fully  given  in  the  second  publication 
noted. 

Plant  growth  with  and  without  argon,  T.  ScHLOssma,  Jr.  ( Gompt. 
^end.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris,  125  (1897),  No.  19,  pp.  719^722).— The  author 
reports  on  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  with  oats  and  Holcus 
hnatus  grown  in  artificial  atmosphere  in  which  the  argon  content  was 
^gnlated.  It  was  found  that  argon  does  not  play  any  important  r6ie 
in  plant  growth. 

Report  upon  preliminary  experiments  with  the  Rbntgen  rays 
on  plants,  G.  F.  Atkinson  (Soi€nce,n.  ser.,  7  (1898),  No.  158,  pp.  7-13, 
pi  1).— The  author  rei)orts  12  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  effect 
of  Bontgen  rays  on  the  growth  of  plants.    A  large  number  of  phane- 
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rogams  were  experimented  with,  the  plants  being  grown  in  Tarioos 
conditions  of  light.  In  different  experiments  plants  were  experimented 
with  from  the  seedling  stage  to  rather  more  mature  condition.  In 
addition  to  the  flowering  plants,  experiments  were  conducted  with  3 
species  of  Mucor,  some  chromogenic  bacteriai  a  motile  bacillus,  and  a 
species  of  Oscillatoria.  In  the  various  experiments  it  was  seen  that 
the  plant  tissues  absorbed  the  Eontgen  rays  quite  freely,  but  there 
was  no  marked  influence  on  the  growing  parts.  There  were  no  visible 
external  injuries,  even  when  the  plants  were  exposed  at  close  range 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  during  several  days. 

Report  of  the  botanist,  C.  £.  Besset  {Xehraaka  State  Bd,  Agr.  Bpt,  JS96,  pp.  79- 
9S). — The  author  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  hotanical  enrvey  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  and  states  that  now  more  than  3,200  species  of  plants  are  known  (o  be 
natives  of  the  State.  Popular  notes  are  giren  on  pasture,  hay,  fodder,  and  nihkgt 
plants;  root  and  soiling  crops;  and  grains.  The  culture  and  use  of  alfalfa,  con- 
sidered *' without  question  the  great  forage  plant  of  the  Plains,''  are  noted  at 
length.  • 

Report  of  the  botanist  and  microocopist  for  1891,  C.  F.  Millspaugh  ( Wett 
Virginia^Sta,  Rpt,  1891  ^  pp,  41-47). — A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  botanical 
department  of  the  station  for  the  year  1891. 

Report  of  the  botanist,  H.  L.  Bolley  {Nartk  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  fM?. 
figs.  6). — A  brief  statement  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  year. 

SyUoge  Fungonim,  P.  A.  Saccardo  {Vol.  12,  pt.3,  Xo.  1,  pp.  64S).^AXphBhe^e$l 
list  of  hosts  with  parasitic  fungi.  The  present  number  includes  host  of  species 
AtoK. 

Natural  selection,  E.  Haeckel  (NatUrliche  Sckop/nnga-GeeeMiektej  eto.  BerU»: 
Georg  Beimer,  1897y  9,  ed.,  pt.  ^,  pp,  8S1). — Treats  of  evolution  in  general  and 
especially  of  the  theories  of  Darwin,  Goethe,  and  Lamarck. 

Some  problems  of  acclimatization  in  Russia,  N.  db  Zograf  {Ber.  SH.  [Psniji 
4  »«r.,  8  {1897),  No.  24,  pp.  744-748). 

Introduction  to  structural  botany,  flowerless  plants,  D.  H.  Scott  {lAmdoa: 
Black,  1897,  2,  ed.,  pp.,  116). 

Concerning  the  theory  of  protoplasm  and  ceU  structure,  A.'Kobelt  (iVatanr. 
Wchnschr.,  12  {1897),  No.  48,  pp.  566-574). 

Concerning  two  free  citric  acid  forming  fungi,  C.  Webmer  (CAssk  Ztg.,  SI 
{1897),  No.  98,  pp,  1022, 1028,  fig.  1). — Describes  apparatus  for  cultures  of  the  fongot 
and  gives  the  trausformatious  brought  about  by  it. 

Assimilation  of  nitrogen  through  the  agency  of  root  tubercles  in  oertsln 
PapilionacesB  {Agr.  Ledger'  {Agr.  ser..  No.  8),  1894,  No.  7,  pp.  12).^A  popular  reftam^ 
of  the  subject,  with  some  additional  notes  by  the  editor  and  others. 

Action  of  gravity  on  the  growth  of  some  fungi,  J.  Ray  {Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Seu 
Parin,  125  {1807), No.  14,  pp.500,  5W).— Cultures  of  Sterigmatoc9$iU  alba  grown  on  a 
vertically  revolving  wheel  seem  to  indicate  that  gravity  retards  the  growth  of  that 
fungus. 

Concerning  the  fruiting  and  development  of  the  oosphere  in  the  Perono- 
sporesB,  A.  N.  Berlebe  {Jahrb.  Wise.  Boi.  [PHfi^*A«tm],  SI,  {1897),  No.  S, pp.  15^196, 
pU.4). 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  pentosans  in  plants,  A.  Van  Retel  (Ber.  ytitr- 
land.  Maatiichap.  Bevord.  Pharm.,  1897,  p.  730). 

Mycorrhiza  of  Ophyris  aranifera,  Daxgeard  and  L.  Arbcand  {Bev.  Mfcol.,  SO 
(1808),  No.  77, pp.  18-18, pi.  1). 

Concerning  the  mycorrhixa  of  orchids,  Waruch  {Bar.  Myool.,20  (1398),  Se.l7f 
pp.  1^10,  pi.  1). 
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Ihe  mycorrhisa  of  Listera  cordata,  B.  Chodat  and  A.  LEm>NER  (Bev.  MyooU,  SO 
W),  No.  77,pp.  10-13,pL  I). 

Proof  of  amoke  injury  to  plants  as  shown  by  chemical  analysis,  Yatbr  (Tho' 
ml  Fwnt.  Jahrh.,  4^  {1897),  No.  2,  pp.  254-268). 

How  is  the  high  content  of  iron  or  iron  ozid  in  the  ash  of  Trapa  natans  to  be 
tooouEted  for?  G.  Thoms  {Landw.  Vers.  Stai.,  49  (1897),  No.  S,pp.  166-171). 

ZOOLOOT. 

Some  common  birds  in  their  relation  to  agricnltnre,  F.  E.  L. 
Beal  [U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.^  Farmers*  Bui  54^ pp.  40^  figs.  ^^).— The  tbod 
babits  and  economic  importance  of  cuckoos  {Goccyzus  americanus  and 
0.  erythrophthalmus)  are  discussed.  The  cuckoos  are  preeminently 
iDflectivorous.  In  16  stomachs  of  the  black  billed  cdckoo,  328  cater- 
idlars,  11  beetles,  15  grasshoppers,  635  flies,  3  stink  bugs,  and  4  spiders 
tere  found,  as  well  as  a  great  mass  of  material  too  badly  broken  up  to 
be  recognized.  In  21  stomachs  of  the  yellow  billed  cuckoo,  collected 
bom  May  to  October,  there  were  found  355  caterpillars,  18  beetles, 
13  grasshoppers,  31  sawflies,  14  bugs,  6  flies,  and  12  spiders.  One 
rtomach  contained  12  American  tent  caterpillars;  another,  217  fall 
tebworms. 

Like  the  cuckoos,  the  various  woodpeckers  are  almost  exclusively 
Insectivorous,  the  redheaded  woodpecker  destroying  large  quantities 
H  grasshoppers.  What  vegetable  food  they  take  consists  largely  of 
nnall  fruits  and  berries,  such  as  those  of  the  dogwood,  Virginia 
««eper,  etc. 

Fifty  honeybees,  of  which  40  were  drones,  were  found  in  the  stomachs 
rf  14  kingbirds.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  food  of  the  kingbird  con- 
■Bts of  insects,  mostly  of  injurious  species.  The  habit  of  preying  upon 
)M)neybees  is  much  less  prevalent  than  has  been  supposed.  What 
i^etable  food  it  takes  consists  of  wild  fruits  of  little  economic  value. 

An  examination  of  80  stomachs  of  the  phcebe  demonstrated  that 
pver  93  per  cent  of  its  animal  food  consists  of  insects  and  spiders,  wild 
fruit  constituting  the  remainder.  Grasshoppers  in  season  are  eaten  to 
*  considerable  extent,  while  wasps  and  many  flies  that  annoy  cattle, 
•nd  bugs  and  spiders  are  eaten  regularly. 

As  shown  by  an  examination  of  292  stomachs  of  the  blue  jay,  24  per 
«Dt  of  this  birfl's  food  consists  of  animal  and  76  of  vegetable  matter. 
Borne  few  remains  of  bird's  eggs  were  found  in  3  stomachs,  and  in  2 
stomachs  the  remains  of  young  birds.  In  the  bird's  annual  bill  of  fare 
the  aathor  notes  mites,  fish,  salamanders,  snails,  crustaceans,  beetles, 
grasshoppers,  caterpillars,  etc.  In  70  stomachs  com  was  found,  in  8 
wheat,  in  2  oats,  and  in  158  mast. 

The  crow,  notwithstanding  some  bad  habits,  is  defended;  and  as  far 
tt  possible  so  also  is  the  rice  bird.  It  is  estimated  that  an  annual  loss 
of  12,000,000  to  rice  growers  is  caused  by  this  bird,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  annual  slaughter  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  the  South, 
does  not  seem  to  decrease  in  numbers. 
13777— Ko.  8 3 
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Of  tbe  red  winged  blackbird  725  stomaFchs  were  examined  that 
showed  vegetable  food  to  the  extent  of  74  per  cent.  In  238  stomachs 
of  the  meadow  lark  73  per  cent  of  animal  matter  was  fonnd,  which  con- 
sisted in  season  largely  of  crickets  and  grasshoppers. 

The  Baltimore  oriole  is  sbown  by  an  examination  of  L13  stomachs  to 
feed  largely  (34  per  cent)  npon  caterpillars.  During  its  stay  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  only  about  16  per  cent  of  its  food  consists 
of  vegetable  matter. 

Of  the  crow  blackbird  2,258  stomachs  were  examined,  which  showed 
that  nearly  one-third  of  its  food  consists  of  insects,  and  that  it  some- 
times eats  snails,  crayfish,  salamanders,  small  fish,  and  mice.  Only  0.5 
per  cent  of  its  food  consists  of  the  remains  of  birds  and  their  eggs. 

Several  sparrows  were  examined,  and  while  it  is  acknowledged  that 
they  are  primarily  seed  eaters,  it  is  noted  that  with  3  species — the  song 
sparrow  {Melospiza  sp.),  chipping  sparrow  {Stella  sodalis),  and  field 
sparrow  (Spizella  pusilla) — at  least  about  one- third  of  their  food  consists 
of  insects. 

The  snowbird  {Junco  hyemalis)^  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  manj 
stomachs,  consumes  daily  about  i  oz.  of  weed  seeds.  Assuming  that 
the  birds  average  10  to  each  square  mile  and  that  they  remain  in  their 
winter  range  200  days,  the  snowbirds  visiting  Iowa  consume  875  tons 
of  weed  seeds  in  a  single  season. 

The  rose  breasted  grosbeak  is  highly  commended  for  the  good  it  has 
done  in  destroying  the  potato  beetle.  Relative  to  the  cliff  swallow,  the 
author  claims  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  tear  down  its  nest,  since  it  forms  a 
picturesque  rather  than  a  disfiguring  addition  to  a  building. 

The  cedar  bird,  as  shown  by  152  stomachs,  lives  almost  wholly  (87 
per  cent)  upon  a  vegetable  diet  which  consists  mostly  of  friut.  Only 
13  per  cent  of  its  food  consists  of  cultivated  fruit.  This  amount  was 
found  in  only  9  stomachs  out  of  41  examined  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July. 

Two  hundred  and  thirteen  stomachs  of  the  catbird  showed  that  the 
proportion  of  vegetable  to  animal  food  is  as  56  to  44.  It  is  noted  that 
it  is  only  in  the  Western  States,  where  tree:*  are  scarce,  that  the  catbird 
is  seen  to  any  great  extent  about  orchards  and  gardens. 

The  brown  thrasher,  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  121  stomachs, 
eats  a  larger  proportion  (64  per  cent)  of  animal  food. 

As  shown  by  an  examination  of  52  stomachs,  the  house  wren  lives 
almost  wholly  (98  per  cent)  upon  insects.  On  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  an  examination  of  330  stomachs,  the  animal  food  of  the  robin 
amounts  to  only  42  per  cent.  Of  the  58  per  cent  of  vegetable  food,  47 
per  cent  consists  of  wild  fruits. 

The  food  'of  the  bluebird,  as  shown  by  an  examination  of  205  stom- 
achs, consists  of  76  per  cent  of  animal  and  24  per  cent  of  vegetable 
matter.  In  the  former  there  were  found  28  per  cent  of  beetles,  22 
of  grasshoppers,  and  11  of  caterpillars.    Besides,  there  was  a  large 
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namber  of  spiders.    During  the  months  of  Augast  and  September 
grasshoppers  are  eaten  to  the  extent  of  60  per  cent  of  the  birds'  food. 

The  food  of  native  birde,  W.  Baer  (Omith.  MonaUher.,  S.  aer,,  5  {1897) ^  No,  8, 
pp,  ltS-lS7). 

The  agency  of  man  in  the  diBtxibution  of  species,  L.  O.  Howard  {Nature ^  56 
(1S97),  No.  1460,  pp.  604, 60S). — This  is  tho  author'ti  viee-presidentiai  addrcM  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Elements  of  comparative  zoology,  J.  S.  Kingsley  {New  York:  Henry  Holt  ^  Co,, 
1S97,  pp.  S57ffigs.  146), — This  is  an  elementary  work  for  high-school  and  college  stu- 
dents, and  has  the  advantage  of  combining  the  valuable  features  of  a  laboratory 
guide  with  an  elementary  text-book.  The  figures  illustrating  representatives  of  the 
various  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom  or  points  in  anatomy  form  an  excellent  fea- 
ture, although  a  new  one  as  laboratory  manuals  go.  Considerable  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  valne  of  leading  questions  in  drawing  out  the  student's  powers  of  observation 
and  impelling  him  to  form  for  himself  the  conclusions  reached  by  others  only  after 
long  and  patient  study.  In  the  same  way  his  comparative  faculties  are  exercised. 
When  he  has  finished  the  work  the  student  should  have  a  very  fair  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  structural  features  of  most  of  the  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
Under  the  head  of  comparative  physiology  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  chief  animal 
fhuctions  is  given.  An  equally  brief  chapter  on  the  morphology  of  animals  deals 
with  the  development  of  animals,  dimorphism,  metamorphoses,  etc.  In  a  chapter 
00  the  animal  kingdom  it  is  endeavored  briefly  to  bring  out  the  distinguishing 
features  of  plants  and  animals.    An  appendix  deals  with  reagents. 

METEOEOLOOT. 

Meteorological  observations,  J.  E.  Ostrandek,  J.  L.  Babtlett, 
and  A.  C.  Monahan  {MmsacJnisetts  Hatch  Sta,  Met,  BuU,  103-108,  pp,  4 
eacfc).— The  usual  summaries  of  observations  and  notes  on  the  weather 
during  July-December,  1897.  In  addition  No.  108  gives  an  annual 
sammary  for  1897,  the  principal  data  in  which  iire  as  follows : 

Pte9»ure^  (inches). — ^Maximum,  30.88,  March  1;  minimum.  29.12,  November  9; 
mean,  30.01.  Air  temperature'^  (degrees  F.).— Maximum,  91.5,  September  10;  mini- 
mnm, — 11,  February  1;  mean,  46.6.;  mean  sensible  (wet  bulb),  43.7;  annual  range, 
102.5;  maximum  daily  range,  47.0,  October  4;  minimum  daily  range,  3.5,  November 
19;  mean  daily  range,  20.6.  Humidity. — Mccan  dew-point,  39.6;  mean  force  of  vapor^ 
0.402;  mean  relative  humidity,  76.4  Precipitation. — ^Total  rainfall  or  melted  snow, 
57.05  in. ;  number  of  days  on  which  0.01  in.  or  more  rain  or  melted  snow  fell,  127; 
total  snowfall,  52.8  in.  Weather. — Mean  cloudiness  observed,  51.4  per  cent;  total 
cloadiness  recorded  by  sun  thermometer,  2,209  hours,  or  50.5  per  cent;  number  of 
dear  days,  108;  number  of  fair  days,  109;  number  of  cloudy  days,  148.  Wind.— 
Prevailing  direction,  W.  or  S.  79^  W. ;  total  movement,  54,220  miles;  maximum 
daily  movement,  400  miles,  January  26  and  February  3;  minimum  daily  movement, 
n  miles,  February  1;  mean  daily  movement,  146.8  miles;  mean  hourly  velocity, 6.1 
miles;  maximum  pressure  per  square  foot,  22  lbs.,  66  miles  per  hour  on  May  10. 
heies  of  frosts. — Last,  May  8;  first,  September  22.  Dates  of  »noic.— Last,  April  27; 
fiirt,  November  12. 

Meteorological  observations,  1896,  C.  S.  Phelps  {Connecticut 
SUyrn  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp,  288-290). — Notes  are  given  on  the  weather 

'  Reduced  to  freezing  and  sea  level.    The  instruments  are  2,735  ft.  above  sea  level. 
^Temperature  in  ground  shelter  51  ft.  below  level  of  other  instruments. 
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daring  the  season,  with  monthly  summaries  of  observations  at  Stom 
on  atmospheric  pressure,  rainfall,  relative  humidity,  precipitation,  aud 
cloudiness,  and  a  record  of  rainfall  at  20  other  places  in  the  State  dur- 
ing the  6  mouths  ending  October  31. 

''The  total  precipitation  for  the  year  (40.6  in. ),  as  measured  at  Stom,  was  consider- 
ably below  the  av^erage  yearly  rainfall  for  this  State.  The  average  for  Connecticut 
from  observers  having  records  covering  more  than  5  years  prior  to  1896,  as  given  by 
the  New  England  Meteorological  Society,  is  48.5  in.  Tlio  average  at  Storrs  for  tJie 
past  8  years  is  44.2  in.,  and  the  average  from  15  observers  of  the  New  England  Mete- 
orological Society  in  the  State  having  records  covering  the  5  years  prior  to  1896  is 
44.7  in.  The  rainfall  was  unusually  large  during  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  while  April,  May,  and  June  gave  an  unusually  small  amount  of  rainfaU.  Tli« 
rainfall  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season  was  sufficient  to  keep  ap  a 
fair  growth  of  nearly  all  crops.  The  drought  early  in  the  season  was  sufficiently  severe 
to  check  the  growth  of  grass  and  some  garden  crops,  the  hay  crop  being  qnite  light 

'^  Ihe  temperature  for  January  was  much  below  the  average,  while  February  and 
March  were  about  normal.  The  spring  opened  quite  early,  April  and  May  being  mild 
and  favorable  for  farm  work.  The  last  damaging  frosts  in  the  spring  occurred  on  the  Ist 
and  2d  of  May.  The  snmmor  season  was  notable  for  several  periods  of  extremely  high 
temperature.  Most  farm  crops  except  hay  made  a  very  fair  growth.  A  light  frost 
occurred  September  20,  and  the  first  killing  frost  on  September  24,  thus  giving  s 
growing  period  of  144  days  after  the  last  severe  frost  in  the  spring.  The  areniga 
growing  season  at  this  station  for  the  past  8  years  has  been  145  days." 

Report  of  the  meteorologist,  G.  D.  Swezbt  and  G.  A.  LoyELA5D 
{Nebraslea  State  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt  1896^  pp.  139-155^  figs.  ^6>— This  ia  an 
accoant  of  a  study  daring  1896  ^  of  the  weather  and  climate  of  Nebraska 
in  connection  with  the  State  Weather  Service  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  Weather  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"  During  the  year  the  number  of  regular  observers  has  been  increased,  additional 
instruments  furnished,  and  an  increased  issue  both  of  the  monthly  bulletins  and  of 
the  weekly  crop  bulletins  distributed  to  tbe  public  and  to  the  press  of  the  State. 
The  number  of  observers  reporting  now  is  136,  the  number  of  weekly  crop  forrs- 
spondents  during  the  past  season  was  215,  and  the  issue  of  weekly  crop  bolletiDS 
was  1,000." 

The  temperature  and  precipitation  are  summarized  for  each  month, 
charts  showing  the  isothermal  lines,  the  precipitation,  and  prevailing 
winds.  A  table  gives  an  annual  summary  of  the  observations  at  the 
different  stations  on  temperature, precipitation,  snowfall,  and  cloadinesa 

**  The  mean  annual  temperature  for  the  State  was  49.4,  which  is  1.4  above  the  nor- 
mal. The  lowest  temperature  was  22  below  zero  at  Lodgepole,  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  tbe  highest  was  109,  at  Norman,  on  the  26th  of  July. 

"The  average  total  precipitation  over  the  State  for  the  year  was 26. 19  in.,  which  is 
2.86  in.  above  the  normal.  The  greatest  total  precipitation  was  47.78  in.,  at  Sutton, 
and  the  least  was  12.60,  at  Fort  Robinson.  The  greatest  local  monthly  precipitatioB 
was  13,77  in.,  at  Rule,  in  May.  The  total  average  snowfall  was  24  in.  It  was  great- 
est in  the  northwestern  section,  where  it  was  36.4  in.,  and  least  in  the  soatheni 
sections,  being  16.9  in.  in  the  southwestern  and  17  in.  in  the  southeastern.  Tb« 
greatest  amount  of  snow  reported  was  58  in.,  at  Lodgepole,  and  the  least  0.7  in.,  st 
Aurora. 


1  See  also  Nebraska  Sta.  Bui.  46  (£.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  964). 
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''The  average  number  of  days  on  which  the  precipitation  amounted  to  0.01  of  an 
inch  or  more  was  61,  the  mazimam  number  being  109,  at  Omaha. 

"  The  average  velocity  of  the  wind  over  the  State  for  the  year  was  9  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  0.5  of  a  mile  an  hour  above  the  normal.  The  maximum  velocity  was  80 
miles  an  hour  at  Lincoln  on  May  12.'' 

The  ^weather  ( Ontario  Bureau  Ind.  Rpt.  1896 ,  pp. 38-44). — Tables  give 
the  highest,  lowest,  mean  highest,  mean  lowest,  and  mean  temperatare 
at  the  principal  stations  (8)  in  Ontario  during  each  month  of  1896  and 
daring  the  period  1882-^96,  as  well  as  the  annual  means;  monthly  sum- 
maries of  sunshine  observations  for  the  same  periods  at  5  stations; 
rainfall  and  snow  during  1895  and  1896  at  71  places;  averages  for  7 
years  of  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  humidity,  temperature  of 
dewpoint,  cloudiness,  direction  and  velocity  of  wind,  precipitation,  etc, 
at  Toronto  Observatory;  and  a  monthly  and  annual  summary  of  obser- 
vations on  temperatare,  direction  and  force  of  wind,  and  precipitation 
at  Haileybury,  Lake  Temiscamingue. 

Meteorological  obserrationB,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  8ta,  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  8,  9).^ 
Tables  give  monthly  summaries  (1)  of  observations  on  temperature,  precipitation^ 
prevailing  winds,  and  cloudiness  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1896;  and  (2)  of 
maximnm,  minimum,  and  average  temperature  and  precipitation  for  the  period  from 
Jime  30, 1893,  to  June  30,  1896. 

Meteorology  in  Norway,  1896  (Aaraher.  Offent,  Foranst.  Landbr.  FremmCf  1896, 
pp,  5S5-554). 

Temperature  and  rainfall,  E.  F.  Ladd  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1896,  p.  IS).— A 
table  gives  maximum,  minimum,  and  mean  temperature  and  rainfall  dnrifag  each 
month  of  1896  and  for  comparison  the  total  rainfall  of  4  previous  years. 

Certain  agrictdtnraUy  important  temperature  values  of  northern  Southwest 
Afiica,  K.  Dove  {ZUchr.  Trop.  Landw.,  1  {1897),  Nos.  11,  pp.  271-274;  12,  pp.  S09-312) 
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XSzperiments  on  the  nitrification  of  the  nitrogenous  matter  of 
the  sou  and  of  various  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  P.  BonIme  {leap. 
An.  8ta.  Agron.  [Mauritiiis]^  1896,  pp.  74-85). — These  experiments  con- 
sisted in  collecting  the  drainage  water  from  soil  to  which  different  ferti- 
lizers had  been  added,  and  testing  it  for  ammoniacal  and  nitric  nitrogen 
at  stated  intervals  (every  month).  Three  series  of  experiments  are 
reported.  The  first,  extending  from  January  20  to  June  26, 1^6,  was 
made  with  galvanized  iron  pots  containing  16  kg.  of  soil.  The  second, 
exteudiiig  from  March  9  to  June  13, 1896,  was  made  in  the  laboratory 
with  glass  cylinders  holding  900  gm.  of  soil.  The  third,  extending 
from  June  11, 1896,  to  February  20, 1897,  was  made  with  galvanized 
iron  cylinders  holding  3  kg.  of  soil. 

The  soil  used  consisted  principally  of  fine  sand  (46.3  per  cent)  and 
clay  (25.5  per  cent),  and  contained  0.115  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid, 
0.155  per  cent  of  lime,  0.066  per  cent  of  potash,  13  per  cent  of  oxid  of 
iron  and  alumina,  and  0.35  per  cent  of  nitrogen.    Like  most  of  the 
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ml»  o^  Iknmnis  it  vms  poor  in  fine*  and  althoa^h  it  eontaiDed  a  eon- 
fidftnbUt  ^.-nociDk  of  organic  iiitrog«i  if  was  not  veiy  prodactive, 
b«caiL-«  L'*rTn*ratf«>a  weot  on  in  it  very  slowlv. 

Tlw-  aiTn>z»rQoa^  ftrrtuixers  tested  in  different  cases  were  sulphate  of 
aoiBocia  'JOlTp  per  cent  of  nitn^gen .« ilried  blood  1 13  per  c^it),  oil  cake 
*kI  putT  cea:  .  Icralizer  .x4  per  eent  ,  and  fish  gnano  i6S  per  cent).  In 
dai'Ii^ate  ttn^ts  of  ^niphate,  blood*  and  oil  cake  5  per  cent  of  ealdmn 
cartj«:>Qa*e  in  f«>rm  of  groand  cakareons  sea  sand)  and  1  per  cent  of 
11.:  «^  'jO  i^T  op'Rt  canstic  linM  were  applied  in  addition  to  tbe  nitiogeD- 
ooi  lertilizf r<w    The  resalts  are  tabulated  in  fall  for  each  experimeot 

The  resnits  obt^iined  in  the  last  series  of  experiments,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  ii:4jr>t  ct>mplete«  were  as  follows: 

AmtmuH  */  mitnt  miirtfem  im  I'j  frmms  •/ mil  at  difavmi  datm. 

immtll.    JnlrU.     Aa|E.14.    SepC  15.     Xov.».    FrkaL 


Jfy.  Jf4.  Jr^-  M9.  Mg.  Mf. 

4.2  5l'»  5-0  d.3  8.0  i» 

C2  7.:s  6lO  IOlO  10.0  ILI 

>      w:-     .  -i^ 17.0  ai.O  19.0  34-0  2&0  28.« 

*H    :  ^  -i  i=:-^  t     31*     -    IK ilO  ».0  3S.0  44.0  51.0  &• 

'.   -:.    AT  .  Li-r TiO  IC*  138.0  190.0  187.0  Iftvl 

S**:^-:     ir-»:-.*»i C&f  74.0  8SlO  88lO  101.0  1IL« 

>•':.  w-'Ji  •i--«c  »--io4  aapi  <ai  :^ni  •'ar- 

fe  :ufc:e ir"*-0  151.0  159.0  158.0  174.0  1T6.I 

S    : -s^ -h -:  :    jAe 3d   •  i!t».  ••  86.0  101.0  l».0  ISfiil 

>-:»-••      :   j)^«^A£^:«nft>:2E:carhu&fei*-.  ^7  0  ia#  «  137.0  14&0  155.0  !«• 

S  ..  ^  -.     .Vr-.^:«-r «l  0  9w.u  111.0  1^.0  140.0  llil 

Sou  « -.1.  a^  ^^iAa» 74.0  llu.0  11X0  137.0  161.0  I<A.» 


In  nnlimed  soil  in  all  eases  sulphate  of  ammonia  nitrified  more  slovly 
than  the  other  fertiliziug  materials,  the  order  of  nitrification  standing 
as  follows:  Fish  gnauo  (most  rapid),  fertilizer,  oil  cake,  blood,  and  sul- 
phate of  ammouiiu  The  addition  of  lime,  especially  of  canstie  lime, 
increased  nitrification  to  a  marked  extent  in  both  the  fertilized  and 
nu fertilized  8oiL  although  its  action  was  more  energetic  on  the  nitn^n 
of  the  fertilizers  than  on  that  of  the  soiL  The  slowness  of  nitrification 
of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  ap|)eared  to  be  dae  to  a  deficieucy  of  sali- 
fiable bases  in  the  soil,  since  on  the  addition  of  lime  the  sulphate 
readily  nitrified.  The  other  substances  used  had  an  advantage  over 
the  snlphate  ot  ammonia  in  that  the  nitrogen  in  them  was  associated 
with  more  or  less  of  salifiable  bases. 

The  results  indicate  in  general  that  in  soils  well  supplied  with  lime, 
in  a  climate  such  as  that  of  Mauritius,  there  is  not  as  much  difference 
in  the  assimilability  of  the  different  fertilizers  tested  as  has  often  been 
supi)osed.  They  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  lime  in  rendering 
the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  available. 

The  mechanics  of  soil  moistnre,  L.  J.  Bbigos  ( U.  8.  iPept  Agr^ 
Dirinion  of  Soils  Bid.  10,  pp.  34,  figs.  7).— This  bulletin  presents  "the 
application  of  certain  d^-namical  principles  to  the  problems  attending 
the  movement  and  retention  of  soU  moisture."    A  technical  discossioD 
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is  given  of  the  following  topics :  Properties  of  water  affecting  its  reten- 
tion and  movement  in  the  soil — gravitation  of  water,  surface  tension, 
viscosity,  and  hygroscopic  state;  properties  of  films — pressure  of  a  film 
ftnd  surface  of  no  pressure;  form  of  water  surface  between  two  soil 
grains;  establishment  of  equilibrium  between  two  unequal  masses  of 
capillary  water;  salts  as  affecting  the  movement  of  water  in  soils; 
temx>erature  as  affecting  the  movement  of  water  in  soils;  influence  of 
lexture  and  structure  of  soils  on  the  acquirement  and  retention  of  soil 
moisture;  and  displacement  of  capillary  water  through  gravitation. 

The  water  of  the  soil  is  considered  to  be  of  three  kinds:  Gravitation 
water,  capillary  water,  and  hygroscopic  water.  These  are  defined  and 
the  forces  and  principles  involved  in  their  movement  and  retention  are 
iUostrated  on  the  assumption  that  the  soil  is  made  up  of  spherical 
particles  arranged  in  different  ways.^  The  two  great  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  movement  and  retention  of  soil  water,  gravitation  and  sur- 
face tension,  are  given  first  attention,  a  clear  distinction  being  drawn 
between  surface  tension  and  the  effective  force  of  a  film;  and  then  the 
modifying  infiuences  of  viscosity  and  hygroscopicity  are  considered. 

"With  the  exception  of  mercnry,  water  possesses  a  higher  surface  tension  than 
any  other  sahstance  which  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  surface  tension 
of  water  -  expressed  in  dynes  per  centimeter  is  75.6  at  (P  C.  and  72.1  at  25^.  The 
temperature  coefficient  is  thus  ahout  — 0.14  dynes  per  degree  Centigrade.  The  sur- 
face tension  of  most  aqueous  solutions  of  salt  is  higher  than  that  of  water,  and  the 
Borface  tension  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  solution,  as  is  shown  in  the 
foUowing  table: 

iSur/ace  tension  of  solutions  of  salts  in  water. 


Salt  in  solntion. 

Density. 

Concentra- 
tion, a 

Temper- 
ature. 

o(7. 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 

20 

20 

20 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 

14 

14 

15-16 

15-16 

Surface  ten- 
sion. 

KCl , 

1.170 
l.lOl 
1.046 
1.193 
1.107 
1.036 
1. 357 
1.157 
1.040 
1.126 
1.047 
1.274 
1.068 

25 
15 

7 
25 
15 

5 
35 
16 

5 
19 

7 
24 

6 

Dynes  per  cm. 
82.8 

KCl . 

80  1 

Ku....:.::     ;:::::: :::::::   :::::::: 

78.2 

KaCl 

85.8 

Ntci .               :     :  . 

80.5 

Nad .:.:              .        ;; 

77.6 

Kjoo, *: 

90.9 

25^...        :: 

81.8 

^...          .:.... 

77.5 

Ofoj....                .  ........ 

78.9 

KHcJ....           . ....  ...:;• ...:.... 

77.6 

hkso. :: 

83.2 

M^....:.         :...... 

77.8 

a  Approximate  weight  of  the  dissolyed  substance  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  solution.  « 

"It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  surface  tension  of  solutions  is  very 
K^^tly  decreased  by  the  addition  of  very  small  quantities  of  certain  organic  sub- 
stances produced  through  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  This  action  is 
especially  marked  where  there  are  present  substances  of  an  oily  nature  which  do  not 
go  into  8olution,  but  spread  out  over  the  surface  in  an  extremely  thin  iilm.  Owing 
to  BQch  substances  being  continually  produced  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  the 

'Soyka,For»ch.  Agr.Phys.  [Wollny],  18  (1895),  p.  1;  Whitney,  Agr.  Sci.,  3  (1889), 
p.  199. 
^Smithsonian  Physical  Tables,  1896,  p.  128. 
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sarfaoe  teiiBion  of  the  soil  moisture  is  kept  very  low  and  could  be  only  slightly  inflo- 
enced  by  the  addition  of  salts.  The  application  of  subatances  to  the  soil  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  its  water  content  through  a  change  in  the  sur&ce  tendoQ 
would  not;  therefore,  necessarily  be  productive  of  marked  results. 

"If  we  take  the  viscosity  ^  of  water  at  0^  O.  to  be  100,  the  viscosity  at  25°  C.  is  50, 
at  30^  is  45,  and  at  50°  about  31.  This  great  variation  in  viscosity  with  change  of 
temperature  is  illustrated  in  the  flow  of  water  through  soils  which  King'  found  in 
his  leaching  experiments  but  failed  to  explain. 

"The  viscosity  of  gases  in  opposition  to  that  of  fluids  increases  with  inerease  of 
temperature.  Air,  which  is  largely  used  in  making  so-called  'permeability'  deter- 
minations of  soils,  has  a  viscosity  of  0.00017  (1-f  .00273  t).  An  increase  in  tempera- 
ture of  40^  C.  would  therefore  cause  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  of  air  to  increase  out- 
tenth  of  its  amount.  This  evidently  should  always  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
determining  the  physical  character  of  a  soil." 

Little  is  definitely  known  of  the  nature  of  the  film  which  constitnt^fi 
the  hygroscopic  moisture,  and  the  author  proposes  to  study  the  subject 
later. 

''The  one  important  factor  which  determines  the  acquirement  and  retention  of  soil 
moisture  is  the  curvature  of  the  capillary  water  surfaces.  If  equal  volumes  of  2  soils 
are  placed  in  contact,  and  the  curvature  of  tbe  surface  is  less  in  the  first  than  in  the 
second,  then  water  will  move  ftom  the  first  to  tbe  second,  increasing  the  curvatius 
in  one  and  decreasing  it  in  the  other  until  it  becomes  the  same  in  both  soils.  If  tbe 
second  soil  contains  a  greater  number  of  capillary  spaces  than  the  first,  it  wiU  con- 
tain more  water  when  equilibrium  is  established.  During  the  adjustment  water  will 
have  actually  moved  from  a  soil  containing  a  low  percentage  of  water  to  one  baviog 
a  higher  percentage.  In  no  case,  however,  will  water  leave  a  capillary  space  having 
a  water  surface  of  large  curvature  to  go  to  a  space  with  a  8urfa<*e  of  less  curvature. 
It  IB  the  form  of  the  surface  which  determines  the  movement  of  the  water.'* 

Investigatioiis  on  the  temperatnre  conditioiis  of  different  kinds 
of  soil,  E.  WOLLNY  (Forsch.  Agr.  Phys.  [  Wollny],  20  {1897)y  No.  i,  pp. 
133-186). — This  is  a  second  contribution  to  this  subject.'  The  previous 
paper  related  to  the  temperature  conditions  of  humus,  clay,  and  quartz- 
sand  soils.  The  present  article  is  devoted  to  the  temperature  condi- 
tions  in  calcareous,  magnesian,  and  ferruginous  soils,  as  determined 
by  observations  extending  over  a  number  of  years.  The  results  are 
reported  in  detail  and  indicate  that  calcareous  and  magnesian  soils 
have  a  decidedly  lower  heating  and  cooling  capacity  than  other  mine- 
ral soils;  i.  e.j  they  are  colder  during  warm  periods  and  warmer  doriog 
cold  periods.  The  variations  in  temperature  are  also  smaller  in  these 
soils  than  in  others  of  mineral  origin.  As  regards  the  influence  of 
different  forms  of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  results  indicate  that  during 
the  warmer  half  of  the  year  soils  containing  gypsum  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
warmest;  those  containing  calcium  carbonate  standing  next,  and  those 
containing  magnesium  carbonate  being  the  coldest.  The  variatious  in 
temperature  are  smallest  for  the  gypsum  soil  and  greatest  for  the  cal- 
cium carbonate  soil.    Crystallized  calcium  carbonate  showed  a  greater 


1  Smithsonian  Physical  Tahles,  1896,  p.  136. 

«  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Bui.  No.  5,  p.  66. 

'Forsch.  Agr.  Phys.  [Wollny],  19  (1896),  p.  305  (E.  S.  K.,  8,  p.  964). 
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warming  and  oooling  capacity  than  precipitated  carbonate.  Tbe  mix- 
iDgof  calciom  carbonate  with  other  mineral  constituents,  clay,  sand, 
etc,  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  soil  temperature  and  reducing 
Uie  temperature  variations.  Iron  compounds  exerted  only  a  slight 
inflaenee  ai>on  the  temperature  conditions  of  the  soil. 

In^estigatioiis  on  the  inflaenee  of  frosts  on  the  temperatore 
conditions  of  soils  with  different  salt  contents,  E.  Ulbigh  (Forsch. 
Agr.  Phys.  [  Wollny]^  20  (1897),  No.  Ijpp.  218-229).— In  these  investiga- 
tions soil  (fine  kaolin)  was  mixed  in  cylinders  with  0.05, 0.1,  and  0.2  per 
eent  of  calcium  hydroxid,  sodium  chlorid,  potassium  chlorid,  calcium 
ehlorid,  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  nitrate,  potassium  sulphate,  magne- 
riom  sulphate,  sodium  phosphate  (NaH2P04),  potassium  phosphate 
(EHSPO4),  iK>tassium  carbonate,  sodium  carbonate,  and  potassium 
bydroxidy  and  subjected  to  temperatures  ranging  from  0^  C.  to  — 10^  C. 
The  results  show  that  the  temperature  of  freezing  was  lowered  by  the 
addition  of  the  salts — ^the  larger  the  amount  of  salts  present  the 
greater  the  lowering  of  the  temperature.  When  the  soil  water  iroze 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  rose  at  once  to  0^  C.,  remained  for  a  time 
at  this  point,  and  then  gradually  fell  under  the  influence  of  low  temper- 
atves.  Certain  salts,  such  as  calcium  hydroxid,  chlorid,  and  nitrate, 
retarded  this  fall  of  temperature;  others,  such  as  potassium  hydroxid, 
phosphate,  and  carbonate,  hastened  it.  The  sulphates  exerted  no 
influence  in  this  respect.  This  difference  in  behavior  of  the  various 
salts  is  partly  explained  by  their  effect  on  the  physical  character  of  the 
soils.  The  hydroxids,  carbonates,  as  well  as  the  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies,  make  the  soil  more  compact  and  thus  increase  its  conductivity, 
while  other  salts,  especially  calcium  hydroxid,  have  an  opposite  effect. 

Soil  moisture,  B.  F.  Ladd  {North  Dakota  8ta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  9-13).— 
Monthly  summaries  (April  to  October)  are  given  of  weekly  observa- 
tions during  1892-'96  on  soils  at  depths  of  from  1  to  3  and  5  to  7  in. 
Determinations  of  moisture  in  soils  at  two  different  places  in  the  State 
where  the  Campbell  method  of  soil  culture  was  being  tested  are  also 
reported,  and  results  are  tabulated  of  an  experiment  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  influence  of  different  methods  of  culti- 
vation on  soil  moisture  during  drought.  The  methods  of  cultivation 
▼ere  as  follows:  (1)  Ground  kept  free  from  growing  weeds,  but  other- 
wise not  disturbed;  (2)  surface  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  1  in.  every 
fourth  day;  (3)  surfEK^e  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  in.  every  fourth 
day;  (4)  ground  rolled  and  then  the  surface  stirred  to  a  depth  of  1  in. 
every  fourth  day;  (5)  mulched  with  dry  straw  manure,  and  weeds  not 
permitted  to  grow.  The  results  of  this  experiment  are  irregular  and 
inconclusive  and  the  investigation  is  to  be  continued. 

Protection  and  improvement  of  worn  soils,  J.  S.  Newman  {South 
Carolina  8ta.  Bui.  32,  pp.  12,  figs.  5). — It  is  explained  that  the  principal 
canseof  the  injury  to  the  cultivated  soils  of  the  cotton  States  is  surface 
washing,  which  is  a  result  of  the  system  of  clean  culture  and  hillside 
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ditches  commoDly  practiced.  Terracing  is  recommended  as  '^tfae  must, 
aud  in  fact  the  only,  reliable  means  of  preventing  injarions  sarfaoe 
washing  npon  coltivated  hillsides,"  and  directions  are  given  for  tlie 
construction  of  terraces. 

The  value  of  Bermuda  grass  in  preventing  washing  of  the  soil  and 
of  green  manuring  in  restoring  the  fertility  of  washed  soil  is  brietif 
discussed. 

^*By  a  judicionH  rotation  of  cropft,  alternating  nitrogen  collectors  and  nitroi^ 
courtumeni  and  clean  crops  with  those  which  snpply  humns,  rapid  improvement  b 
both  the  m<^chani<*al  condition  and  the  chemical  contents  of  soils  may  he  wroui^ht 
Growing  renovating  crops  affords  the  only  practicable  means  of  broadcast  manariii^ 
on  a  large  scale  in  a  country  in  which  so  few  stock  are  kept  as  in  the  cotton  belt 
In  our  climate  we  can  grow  two  renovating  crops — peas  and  crimson  clover-— in  one 
year.  If  peas  are  planted  in  the  whole  corn  crop  and  follow  small  grain,  renoratioD 
will  be  both  certain  and  rapid/^ 

The  value  of  plant  roots  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  B.  H.  Elliot  {Jour. 
Ray.  Agr.  Sac.  England^  S.  ner.^  8  {1897),  pi.  Illy  pp.  467-477).— Ivl  this 
pa|>er  the  author  discnsses  the  action  of  roots  in  disintegrating  the ; 
soil,  their  effect  on  the  snbsoil,  and  their  direct  mannrial  action  as  the;  ! 
decay. 

The  value  of  roots  in  maintaining  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
is  i>ointed  oat.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  when  land  is  firsi 
plowed  np,  either  from  the  original  turf  or  an  old  grass  land,  the  soil 
is  in  the  same  condition  as  new  forest  soil,  owing  to  the  numeroas  mots 
which  i)enetrate  it,  and  that  the  decline  of  its  fertility  is  not  apparent 
until  this  matter  has  become  exhausted,  causing  the  soil  to  solidify  and 
to  become  tough  and  shallow,  the  physical  conditions  having  been  so 
changed  that  the  land  has  become  a  poor  medium  for  plant  growth. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  on  the  action  of  roots  as  subsoilin^ 
agents,  several  examples  are  given  as  illustrations.  On  his  own  place 
the  author  found  that  chicory  penetrated  apparently  with  little  diffi- 
culty a  hardpan  about  1  ft.  thick  and  14  in.  below  the  surface.  The 
roots  of  burnet  and  kidney  vetch  had  gone  about  20  in.,  but  the  alfalfa 
roots  only  from  8  to  10  in.  It  was  observed  that  the  strong  roots  of 
chicory  and  burnet  had  disintegrated  the  hardpans  with  their  laterals 
or  off  shoots.  The  author  considers  cropping  and  drainage  the  means 
by  which  humus  is  partly  consumed  and  partly  washed  ont  of  the  soil 
and  the  protection  of  a  turf  composed  of  deep  and  strong  rooting  plants 
which  at  once  disintegrate  the  soil  and  till  it  to  it«  lowest  possible 
depth  the  means  by  which  humus  can  be  most  profitably  restored.  By 
comparing  the  results  obtained  from  2  fields  after  each  field  had  been 
sown  with  a  mixture  of  grass,  clovers,  and  deep  rooting  plants  like 
chicory  and  burnet,  it  is  shown  that  an  inferior  soil,  with  no  manure 
other  than  that  of  a  good  turf,  and  which  had  never  been  dressed  with 
barnyard  manure,  is  capable  of  approximating  in  yield  the  best  land 
which  has  been  aided  by  barnyard  manure  from  time  immemorial. 
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The  fimit  soils  of  Oregon,  G.  W.  Shaw  (Oregon  8ta.  Bui.  45 j  pp. 
76-90). — A  discussion  of  the  soils  of  Oregon  from  a  chemical  standpoint. 
The  soils  of  the  eastern,  or  arid,  part  of  the  State  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  hamid  part  and  the  soils  of  the  southern  part  of 
western  Oregon  differ  from  those  of  the  Willamette  Valley,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table: 

Lime,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  in  Oregon  soils. 


Pocuh 

Pbosphoric  acid  . 


Willaniotte 
Valley. 


Per  cent. 


Southern 
Oregon. 


Per  cent, 

0.83  I         2.22 

.21)  .34 

.21  .13 


Esflt<Tn 
Oregon. 

Per  cent. 
1.22 
.43 
.14 


The  author  also  discusses  alkali  soils  and  means  of  reclaiming  them. 

Report  of  the  geologist,  E.  H.  Bakbour  (Nebraska  State  Bd.  Agr. 
Rpt  1896j  pp.  157-172,  figs.  11). — This  article  reports  mechanical  anal- 
yses of  subsoils  from  10  different  counties  of  Nebraska  and  of  3  samples 
of  windblown  dust,  accompanied  by  a  x)opular  discussion  of  the  follow- 
ing topics:  Soil  survey,  soil  regions,  absori)tion  of  water,  free  water  or 
ground  water,  capillary  water,  capillarity  assisted  and  evaporation 
checked,  dust  blanket  as  a  jirotection  for  soil  moisture,  hygroscopic 
water,  absorption  of  storm  waters,  tendency  of  cultivation  to  catch  and 
hold  more  moisture,  desirability  of  catching  and  conserving  every  drop 
of  rain,  cracks  and  fissures  in  soil,  relation  of  precipitation  to  imbibi- 
tion in  Nebraska  soils,  relation  of  precipitation  to  the  growing  season, 
importance  of  a  moist  soil,  water  needed  by  growing  crops,  protection 
of  wind-breaks  to  plant  and  soil  moisture,  annual  rainfall  of  Nebraska 
not  increasing,  and  relation  of  irrigation  to  soils. 

The  average  of  the  10  analyses  of  subsoils  is  as  follows:  Moisture  in 
air-drysample, 3.77  percent;  organic  matter,  3.51 ;  gravel,  0.40;  coarse 
8and,  1.04;  medium  sand,  5.07;  fine  sand,  15.80:  very  fine  sand,  18.66; 
silt,  36.34;  fine  silt,  2.64;  clay,  11.89  per  cent. 

A  reconnoissance  in  southeastern  Washington,  I.  0.  Russell 
{Water  Supply  and  Irrig.  Papers^  U,  8.  Oeol.  Surrey,  3m9.  4,  pp.  96,  ph. 
'^ifigs.  3), — This  is  a  description  of  the  geologic  structure  in  and  adja- 
cent to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Yakima  Eiver,  Washington,  and  the 
great  plains  of  the  Columbia  to  the  east  and  south  of  this  area,  cover- 
ing areas  in  soiitlieastern  Washington,  northeastern  Oregon,  and 
s^jacent  portions  of  Oregon.  "The  region,  though  not  arid,  depends 
for  its  development  upon  more  complete  methods  of  utilizing  the  water 
•opply,  and  this  in  turn  rests  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  under- 
groand  structure.  The  latter  therefore  has  been  examined  and  described 
at  acme  length,  as  preliminary  to  a  discussion  of  the  employment  of  the 
water  rescmrces."  ISpecial  attention  is  given  to  the  occurrence  of 
artesian  waters. 
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Artesian  well  waters,  E.  F.  Laj>d  {Norih  Dakota  Sta,  Bpt.  1896,  pp,  14,  i5).~Deter- 
minations  of  the  total  solids,  organic  matter,  and  mineral  constitueDts  of  5  sampki 
of  artesian  well  water  are  reported. 

Chlorln  in  rain  water  {Agr.  StKdentt'  Gaz.,  8  (1897),  No,  5,  p,15g).^'' The  nxDhH 
[at  Cirencester]  for  the  6  months  ending  September  30  was  16.35  in.,  falling  on  97 
days;  the  rain  contained  as  a  mean  chlorids  equivalent  to  0.243  graina  of  sodiam 
chlorid  a  gallon,  that  is  a  total  deposit  of  12.77  lbs.  of  common  salt  per  acre.  For 
the  12  months  ending  at  the  same  date  the  total  rainfall  was  33.09  in.  on  186  days, 
and  the  chlorids  eqnivalent  to  30.88  lbs.  of  common  salt  per  acre." 

The  amonnt  of  nitrogen  conveyed  by  red  clover  to  different  kinds  of  aofl, 
N.  Passbrini  {Bol,  Souola  Agr,  Scandicd,  3  {1895),  pp,  lOB-111;  abs.  is  Jomr.  Ckem,  Soe. 
ILondon'],  7fS  (1897),  No.  421,  II,  p,  687), — Box  experiments  were  made  with  ssndj, 
clayey,  and  oalcareons  soils.  Only  in  case  of  the  latter  was  there  a  gain  of  nitrogen, 
indicating  that  green  manuring  is  not  likely  to  be  siiccessfol  in  soils  poor  in  lime. 

On  the  improvement  of  htimus  soils,  F.  DaMom'  (Jowr,  Soc,  Agr,  Brtikwi' 
Hainaui,  1897,  No.  4S). 

FEETILIZEBS. 

The  preservation  of  nitrogen  as  well  as  the  transformation  of 
different  forms  of  nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure,  W.  SoHNSiBKWiin) 
(Jour.'Landw.,  45  {1897\  No.  2^  pp.  173''202^  Ohem.  Ztg.j  21  {1897),  No. 
81,  p.  841). — It  is  stated  that  namerons  laboratory  experiments  tend 
to  sbow  that  auder  certain  conditions  the  amid  and  ammonium  com- 
pounds of  manare  are  rapidly  lost  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  bat  that  an 
appreciable  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  free  stat«  occars  only  when  nitrates 
are  present.  The  addition  of  marl  reduced  the  loss  of  nitrogen  from 
22.6  to  9.9  per  cent,  and  tbe  use  of  marl  and  peat  reduced  it  to  6.1  per 
cent.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  nitrogen  is  lost 
principally  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  although  in  special  cases  the  loss 
of  free  nitrogen  may  exceed  that  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia. 

Investigations  on  the  decomposition  of  nitrates  gave  the  following 
result^ :  The  addition  of  water  increased  the  decomposition  of  nitrates; 
nitrates  decomposed  more  slowly  in  old  manure  than  in  fresh;  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  manure  applied  to  a  soil  increased  the  arooant  of 
nitrates  decomposed.  In  vegetation  experiments  with  soils  to  which 
straw  and  manure  poor  in  nitrogen  were  applied  considerable  amoants 
of  nitrates  were  transformed,  part  of  the  nitrogen  escaping  in  the  free 
state  and  part  going  into  organic  combinations. 

For  the  preservation  of  manare  the  author  thinks  attention  to  the 
construction,  packing,  and  moisture  of  the  manure  heap  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  use  of  preservatives.  Of  the  latter  the  most  effective 
seem  to  be  sulphuric  acid,  sodiam  bisulphate,  calcium  carbonate,  and 
caustic  lime.  The  first  2  are  effective  in  preventing  all  loss  of  nitro- 
gen when  used  in  sufficient  amounts  to  give  an  acid  reaction  (0.4  to  1 
per  cent  in  case  of  sulphuric  acid),  but  they  are  not  recommended, 
because  they  may  be  injurious  to  the  animals  and  interfere  with  the 
rotting  of  the  manure.  Sulphuric  acid  favors  the  formation  of  ammo- 
nia from  the  organic  nitrogen,  but  caustic  lime  has  an  opposite  effect 
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The  latter  cbecks  fermentation  and  reduces  loss  of  nitrogen  by  favor- 
iDg  the  conversion  of  ammonia  not  only  into  organic  combinations  but 
into  nitrates,  an  appreciable  amount  of  which  is  found  in  manure  treated 
with  lime.  Calcium  and  sodium  carbonates  acted  like  caustic  lime,  but 
were  not  so  effective. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  principle  of  preservation  should  be  to  conserve 
the  organic  and  ammoniacal  uitrogen  as  such,  or  by  the  use  of  pre- 
servatives to  transform  these  forms  of  nitrogen  into  nitrates  under  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  the  activity  of  denitrifying  bacteria.  It  is  also 
stated  that  analysis  will  not  decide  the  relative  merits  of  different 
methods  of  preservation,  but  that  vegetation  experiments  are  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 

Commercial  fertilizers  and  chemicals,  E.  T.  Nesbitt  and  O.  F. 
Payne  {Oeorgia  Dept  Agr.  Bui.  33,  pp.  116).— Thi&  is  a  report  of  the. 
fertilizer  inspection  in  Oeorgia  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1897,  and 
includes  texts  of  the  various  State  laws  relating  to  fertilizers,  with  regu- 
lations adopted  by  the  commissioner  in  accordance  with  tliem;  notes  on 
valaatiou;  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  ordinary  fertilizing  materials; 
statistics  of  the  consumption  of  fertilizers  in  the  United  States  in  1896; 
suggestions  regarding  the  functions  of  fertilizers  and  the  profitableness 
of  their  use;  replies  to  correspondence  relating  to  various  fertilizer 
questions;  notes  on  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  sea  island  and  upland 
cotton-seed  meal,  and  tabulated  analyses  of  1,054  samples  of  fertilizing 
materials,  including  mixed  fertilizers,  cotton-seed  meal,  potash  salts, 
phosphates,  and  other  unmixed  materials.  The  amount  of  fertilizers 
inspected  during  the  season  was  401,979.1  tons,  as  compared  with 
335,617.8  tons  in  the  season  of  1895-'96.  The  average  composition  of  the 
fertilizers  analyzed  was:  Available  phosphoric  acid  10.87  per  cent, 
ammonia  2.25  x)er  cent,  and  potash  2.21  per  cent. 

The  following  data  of  the  consumption  of  fertilizers  in  the  United 
States  in  1896  were  obtained  by  correspondence  with  the  various  State 
aathorities: 


Can9umpHon  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  the  United  States  in  1896. 


state  and  Teiritory. 


SoQth  Carolina. 
Korth  Carolina 

Viiginia 

Jevrork 

Pennaylvania . . 

•^kbama 

imiaaa.  . 

Ohio 

yert  Virginia. 

n>ridaf?. 


Tonii. 


335, 

100, 

185, 

171, 

160, 

160, 

100, 

50, 

46, 

39, 

32. 

26, 


State  and  Territory. 


Connecticut 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Louisiana 

Utah  (estimated)  . 

Missouri 

Wisconsin 

Oregon 

Arizona 


Tons. 


L 


20,000 

19,550 

19,445 

13,000 

10, 051 

5.630 

2,000 

200 

60 

50 


Total I  1,575,642 


Fertilixer  inspectioii,  0.  D.  Woods  and  J.  M.  Babtlett  {Maine 
8ta.  Bui.  38j  pp.  3:2). — ^This  bulletin  gives  a  summary  of  the  provisions 
of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  a  list  of  manofacturers  complying  with  the 
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law  Id  1897,  and  tabalated  analyses  of  30  samples  of  fertilizers  fur- 
nished by  manufacturers  \  and  142  samples  collected  in  the  open  markel 
by  a  representative  of  the  station. 

''The  figures  which  are  given  as  the  percentan^es  of  valaable  ingrredients  gaann- 
teed  by  the  iimimfactnreni  are  the  niinimiim  percentages  of  the  gaarantee.  If,  for 
Instance,  the  guarantee  is  2  to  3  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  it  is  cwiilent  that  the  dealer  cmi 
not  be  hehl  to  have  agreed  to  furnish  more  than  2  per  cent,  and  so  this  percentage  a 
taken  as  actual  guarantee.  The  figures  under  the  head  of  ^'foand"  are  thoee  show- 
ing the  actual  composition  of  the  samples.  .  .  . 

''It  is  gratifying  to  note  that,  as  a  rule,  the  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  are 
well  up  to  the  guarantee.  In  a  few  instancos  the  particular  lots  of  fertilizers  sam- 
pled are  not  quite  as  good  as  they. should  be;  there  is,  however,  no  case  which 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  defraud.  The  comparisons  indicate  that  the  mana£M>> 
turcrs  do  not  intend  to  do  much  more  than  make  good  the  minimum  guarantee  and 
this  is  all  that  the  purchaser  can  safely  expect.'^ 

*     Treatise  on  fertUiBers  for  practical  farmera,  A.  Stutzer  (Leit/aden  der  i>ia- 
gei'lehre  fur  prakiiache  Landunrthe,    Leipsio:  Hugo  Voigktf  1897 ^  0.  ed,,  pp.  r//,  IS!). 

Treatise  on  fertilizers,  A.  Conradi  (Dungerlekre.  Berlin:  Paul  Pareg,  1897, 
pp,  47). 

Treatise  on  fertUisers,  K.  von  Wolff  {DungerUkre.  Berlin:  Paul  Pareg,  1837, 
13.  ed.,  pp,  VIII,  204).—T\A^  is  a  revision  of  this  standard  work  by  J.  H.  Vogel. 

Atheoreticad  and  practical  treatise  on  fertilizers,  F.  Larvaron  {^Traiteik»- 
rique  et  pratique  des  engrais.    Poitiers:  Blanchier,  1897,  pp.  ^34). 

Tezt-book  on  fertilizers  for  advanced  agriculturad  and  rural  achoolB  as  wefl 
as  for  self-instruction,  J.  Nessler  {DUngerUhre  fUr  LandwirtkgckafU  %nd  UtU- 
licke  Forthildungschulen,  aotpie  zum  Selbstunterrieht.  BUM  (Baden):  AetiengsMelUtehafl 
Eonkordia,  1897,  pp.  48). 

Concerning  fertilizers  and  manures,  6.  L.  Teller  (JrleaneaB  Sta.  Bui.  47,  pf. 
101-118). — A  popular  bulletin  on  this  subject,  a  spiecial  feature  of  which  is  a  dii- 
cuHsion  of  the  after  effects  of  manure  based  on  the  exi>eriraental  work  at  Rothamsted. 

Manure  and  denitrifying  bacteria,  II.  HrriER  (Jour.  Soo,  Agr,  Brabant-Hi^nMMi, 
18(n,  No.  9). 

Barnyard  manure  and  its  economical  management,  F.  6.  Drissmakn  (^ 
Stallmist  und  seine  zweckmassige  Behandlung.    Prague:  Fr.  Haerp/er,  1897,  pp.  «'/)• 

Conmiercial  fertilizers,  their  composition,  preparation,  and  use,  A.  RCxi'LEB 
{Die  kduftichen  DUngestoffe,  ihre  Zusammensetzung,  (Sewinnung  undAnwendung.  Berlin- 
Paul  Parey,  1897,  4.  ed.,  pp.  248,  figs.  32). 

Are  the  chemical  substances  used  in  the  sterilization  of  human  ezcrsmeot 
injurious  to  agricultural  plants  and  to  the  beneficial  organisms  of  the  soil?  ^ 
Pktermann  (Ann.  Set.  Agron.,  1897,  II,  No.  1,  pp.  120-135,  figs.  5).— See  E.  S.  R.,9. 
p.  35. 

The  Tennessee  phosphates,  C.  W.  Hates  (17th  An.  RpU  U,  S.  GeoL  Surrey,  ft- if 
pp.  51fi-5.'t0;  aba.  in  Jour.  Amer.  Ckem.  Soc,  20  (1898),  No.  1,  Ber.,  p.  23).—TheM  phos- 
phates '^'iro  classed  as  structural  varieties  of  the  2  main  types — ^the  black  and  the 
white  phosphates,  the  former  originating  in  the  deposition  of  a  bod  of  phosplutit' 
organisms  in  the  Devonian  Sea,  while  the  latter  is  a  secondary  and  essentially  resid- 
uary deposit  due  to  the  differential  solvent  action  of  meteoric  waters  on  phosphstif 
limestones.  Auaylses  are  given  only  for  the  white  phosphates,  giving  ^m  27.4  to 
33.4  per  cent  of  calcium  phosphate  (Ca^PzOs)." 

Fertilizer  and  vegetation  experiments :  Notes  on  experimental  methodSi  H. 
Hsi.LRiKi  1  EL  ( DUngungsversuch  und  Vegeiationsversuoh.  Eine  Plauderei  iiher  Forscksup- 
Melhoden.  Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1897,  pp.  iP).— This  constitutes  No.  24,  1897,  of  Ai^^ 
Deut.  Landw.  Gesell. 


>  Analyses  of  most  of  the  manufacturers'  samples  were  published  in  Bnlletin  33  of 
the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  436). 
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Report  of  the  agriculturist,  J.  H.  Sheppebd  [Korth  Dakota  8ta. 
ipU  1896'j  pp.  33~il,  48-51). — ^The  varieties  of  wheat  tested  at  the  sta- 
ioD  were  obtained  chiefly  from  the  Northwest,  but  a  number  of  them 
iame  originally  from  Enssia.  The  sorts  which  have  given  the  best 
lesnlts  in  yield  and  grade  for  5  years  are  Experiment  Station  Fife,  774 
5l3Tidon,  and  Red  Fife. 

Among  the  30  varieties  of  oats,  Black  Beauty,  TartJirian,  Eace  Horse, 
Siant  Yellow,  and  Archangel  have  given  the  best  average  yield  in  the 
rariety  test  for  4  years. 

Of  15  varieties  of  barley  grown  for  4  years,  Manshury,  Highland 
Scotch,  Highland  Chief,  Champion  of  Vermont,  and  Chevalier  produced 
Qie  best  average  yields. 

Mercer  Flint  and  Minnesota  Flint  corn  have  ripened  at  the  station  for 
S  years  in  succession  and  produced  on  an  average  for  2  years  37^  and 
S4|  bu.  per  acre,  respectively.  Flint  corn  isr  regarded  as  valuable  for 
feed  as  dent  corn.  "  The  flint  varieties  usually  ripen  earlier  and  seem 
better  adapted  to  northern  climatic  conditions  than  dent  varieties." 

Dwarf  Essex  Eape  has  produced  good  crops  for  the  i)aat  4  years. 

Austrian  brome  grass  {Bromus  inermw)  has  been  tried  at  the  station 
and  in  several  parts  of  the  State  and  is  the  only  new  variety  of  grass 
which  promises  to  be  of  particular  value.    Alsike  and  mammoth  and 
red  clovers  yielded  in  1896, 1,629, 2,270,  and  2,275  lbs.  of  cured  hay  per . 
acre,  resx)ectively. 

The  rotation  of  wheat  with  spring  rye,  barley,  and  oats  showed  little 
difference  in  the  following  wheat  crops  from  those  where  wheat  followed 
▼heat  continuously.  Wheat  grown  after  cultivated  crops  gave  a 
greater  percentage  increase  in  yield  over  wheat  grown  continuously 
than  wheat  after  summer  fallowing,  millet,  timothy  and  clover,  flax,  field 
peas,or  green  manuring  with  peas  and  millet.  A  few  plats  were  manured 
and  planted  to  corn  and  the  following  season  to  wheat.  A  decided  in- 
crease in  yield  of  wheat  resulted  from  the  manure.  A  table  showing 
the  plan  of  the  rotation  experiments  and  the  results  is  appended. 

Influence  of  various  amounts  of  nitrogen  on  the  development 
of  barley,  D.  N.  Peyanishnikov  and  S.  M.  Kouznezov  {Izv.  Moa- 
WW  SeUkokhoz,  Insty  3  {1897)^  11,  pp.  53-56). — ^The  plants  were  grown 
in  pulverized  white  sandstone  extracted  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 
A  small  amount  of  chalk  was  added  to  counteract  any  acid.  The 
cylinders  used  were  of  glass  and  contained  3,800  gm.  of  sand.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  a  layer  of  broken  glass  was  placed,  into  which 
was  inserted  a  glass  tube  for  watering.  The  humidity  maintained  was 
60  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  sand  for  water, 
which  corresponded  to  570  gm.  of  water  per  pot.  The  following  amounts 
of  fertilizing  materials  were  supplied  as  recommended  by  Hellriegel : 
0.5168  gm.  monopotassium  phosphate,  0.2850  gm.  muriate  of  potash, 
0.4674  gm.  magnesium  sulphate,  and  1.550  gm.  calcium  sulphate;  and 
in  addition  nitrate  of  soda,  which  replaced  the  calcium  nitrate  usually 
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employed,  was  napplied  at  the  following  rate:  7.752,  3.876,  1.938  (nor- 
mal), 0.969,  0.484,  0.242,  0.121,  0.060  gm. 

In  each  cylinder  3  grains  of  barley  were  planted  June  15.  Toward 
the  end  of  Jnue  the  plants  of  the  first  3  groups  (to  which  an  abundance 
of  nitrogen  was  supplied)  were  of  a  darker  green  color  and  more  vigo- 
rous growth  than  those  of  the  other  groups.  The  first  3  groups  headed 
out  about  a  week  and  a  half  later  than  in  the  other  groups.  Tbia 
effect  of  nitrogen  was  still  more  marked  as  regards  the  formation  of 
the  grain.  While  the  plants  provided  with  a  moderate  or  insufficient 
amount  of  nitrogen  ripened  the  beginning  of  September,  the  plants  of 
the  first  3  groups  showed  a  tendency  at  the  end  of  August  to  make  a 
new  growth  without  producing  any  grain.  This  of  course  was  not 
exclusively  the  direct  result  of  the  excess  of  nitrogen,  but  was  partially 
due  to  the  retardation  of  maturity  caused  by  this  excess.  The  plants 
were  harvested  September  15.    The  yields  were  as  follows: 

Yieldi  of  barley  receiving  different  amounts  of  nitrogen. 


Experiment. 


Aniount 

of  sodium 

nitrate 

applied. 


Group  No.  I 
Group  No.  2 
Group  No.  3 
Group  No.  4 
Group  No.  5 
Group  No.  6 
Group  No.  7 
Group  No.  8 


Qrams. 

7.752 

3.876 

1.938 

.909 

.484 

.242 

.121 

.060 


Crop  produced. 


Grain. 


Orams. 


8.60 
5.50 
8.45 
2.60 
1.60 


Other 
above 
ground 
parts. 

OroftiM. 
44.80 
53.00 
50.80 
20.25 
0.80 
6.00 
8.85 
2.85 


Roots. '  Total. 


Nnm-  { 

Length,  ^^''^^ 
.CfTjoJT*  steins 
of  plant.  I   ^jj,^ 


Qrama. 
12.10 
16.30 
16.70 
9.20 
6.  SO 
4.10 
2.80 
2.25 


Gramt. 

Cm. 

56.40 

47.6 

21 

60.30 

56.2 

25 

66.50 

63.5 

24 

38.05 

69.1 

14 

21.60 

60.2 

7 

13.55 

69.6 

6 

8.75 

44.9 

6 

6.70 

38.9 

6 

Weight 
gnin. 


Gram. 


ao53 

.054 
.048 
.041 
.€» 


As  regards  the  weight  of  the  plants  and  the  number  of  stems  with 
heads  the  plants  in  experiment  No.  2  gave  bests  results. 

The  percentage  by  weight  of  the  roots  in  the  total  weight  of  the  crops 
was  as  follows:  No.  1,  21.4  per  cent;  No.  2,  23.6  per  cent;  No.  3,23.7 
percent;  No.  4, 24.2  percent;  No.  5, 28.8  percent;  No.  6, 30.3  per  cent; 
No.  7,  32.2  per  cent,  and  No.  8,  33.5  per  cent.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  relative  development  of  the  roots  increased  as  the  conditions 
of  growth  in  general  became  less  favorable. 

Analyses  of  the  crop  gave  the  following  results: 

Dry  matter  and  nitrogen  in  the  crop  produced. 


Experiment. 


Group  No.  1 . 
Group  No.  2 . 
Group  No.  3 . 
Group  No.  4 . 
Group  No.  5 . 
Group  No.  6 . 
Group  No.  7 . 
Group  No.  8 . 


Dry  matter. 


In 
grain. 


Peret. 


7.80 
5.00 
3.20 
2.40 
1.60 


In 
other 
parts. 


Peret. 
50.58 
61.89 
58.03 
27.04 
14.66 
9.13 
5.71 
4.66 


TotaL 


Peret. 
50.58 
61.80 
58.03 
34.84 
19.66 
12.33 
8.11 
6.16 


Nitrogen. 


In 
grain. 


Peret. 


2.00 
2.09 
1.85 
1.60 
1.46 


In 
other 
IMUts. 


Peret. 
2.22 
1.83 
.80 
.43 
.48 
.48 
.60 
.51 


Ap- 
plied. 


Orame. 
2.558 
1.281 
.643 
.324 
.164 
.085 
.045 


In  dry 
matter  { 
pro-    < 
dnced.  I 


Grama,  Grams.,  Per  eL 

1.120       1.433  1      61« 

.461 

.173 

.058 


.470 
.272 
.168 
.097 


'I 
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Where  no  grain  was  produced  the  stalks  and  leaves  contained  large 
amonnts  of  nitrogenous  matter. — ^p.  fibeman. 

Soil  inoculation  for  leguminous  plants,  J.  F.  DuaaAB  (Aldbama 
College  8ta.  BuL  87^  pp.  459-488^  figs.  12). — Inocalation  experiments  with 
a  namber  of  legumes  were  conducted  on  varions  soils  in  the  field  and 
the  greenhouse.  A  discussion  of  nitrogen-collecting  plants,  the  fnnc- 
tion  of  root  tubercles,  methods  of  soil  inocnlation,  and  the  value  of 
winter-growing  legumes  is  given. 

October  17, 1896,  4  fortieth-acre  plats  were  sown  with  seed  of  hairy 
Tetch.  The  soil  was  very  poor,  but  was  fertilized  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs. 
per  acre  of  acid  phosphate  and  120  lbs.  per  acre  of  sulphate  of  potash, 
no  nitrogen  being  applied.  Two  of  the  plats  were  inoculated.  <<The 
seed  was  dipped  in  water  in  which  there  had  been  stirred  and  allowed 
to  settle  earth  from  a  lawn  once  a  garden  spot  where  common  vetch 
( Vida  sativa)  had  for  several  years  in  succession  made  a  thrifty  growth." 
AH  plats  were  cut  May  20, 1897.  The  yields  of  only  2  plats  are  given — 
the  nninocnlated  plat  yielded  per  acre  900  lbs.  of  green  forage,  which 
made  232  lbs.  of  cured  hay,  and  the  inoculated  plat  produced  9,136  lbs. 
of  green  forage  per  acre,  giving  2,540  lbs.  of  cured  hay.  The  soil  of  the 
inoculated  plat  was  left  in  a  better  mechanical  condition  than  the  soil 
of  the  other  plat 

Pot  experiments  were  made  in  the  greenhouse  with  hairy  vetch, 
Canada  field  peas,  crimson  clover,  alfalfa,  white  lupine,  lespedeza,  and 
cowpeas.  The  soil  for  these  experiments  was  taken  from  an  upland 
rocky  cotton  field  which  had  been  cleared  about  20  years,  a  sandy  cot- 
ton field  cleared  about  5  years,  a  woodland,  a  lespedeza  pasture,  and  a 
cowpea  field.  Special  germ  fertilizers  were  used  for  inoculation  in  some 
of  the  exi>eriments,  but  the  inoculating  material  for  cowpeas  consisted 
of  soil  taken  from  around  old  cowpea  roots,  and  that  for  lespedeza  of 
aoil  fi*om  the  lespedeza  pasture.  Hairy  vetch  and  crimson  clover  were 
inoculated  with  clover  Nitragin,  Canada  field  peas  with  vetch  Nitragin, 
and  white  lupines  with  lupine  Nitragin.  Alfalfa  was  inoculated  with 
dust  from  the  seed  of  bur  clover  {Medicago  mctculata).  The  organisms 
adhering  to  the  perfectly  dry  bur  clover  seed  had  retained  their  vitality 
irom  the  time  of  harvesting  in  May  or  June  until  late  in  the  following 
October.  The  cost  of  inoculating  with  Nitragin  is  estimated  at  $2.20  per 
acre.    The  results  of  all  the  experiments  are  tabulated  in  an  appendix. 

Among  others,  the  author  makes  the  following  summaries: 

'^  Inoonlation  with  the  germ  fertilizer  or  Nitragin  greatly  increased  the  yields  of 
all  these  plants  as  compared  with  untreated  plants.  This  increase  in  the  weight  of 
inoculated  plants,  after  thorough  drying,  was  as  foUows:  Hairy  vetoh,  89  per  cent; 
Canada  field  peas,  138  per  cent;  crimson  clover  (young  plants),  146  per  cent.  Germ 
fertilizer  prepared  for  vetch  was  effective  on  Canada  field  peas.  Inoculation  mate- 
rial procured  without  cash  outlay  acted  like  Nitragin  and  greatly  increased  the 
jields  of  hairy  vetch  and  alfalfa. 

"Soil  from  a  field  where  a  given  leguminous  plant  has  recently  been  successfully 
grown  is  ah  effective  inoculating  material  for  the  same  kind  of  plant  when  first 
■own  in  a  soil  not  already  naturally  supplied  with  the  required  form  of  germ  life. 
13777— No.  8 4 
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"  The  dust  adhering  to  the  teed  of  bnr  clover  vae  an  effective  inoenlating  natocial 
for  alfalfa;  the  increaBe  in  the  first  cutting  of  alfihlfa  hay  following  this  inocnlatifli 
was  336  per  cent. 

''Inoculation  for  cowpeaa  and  lespedeza  was  apparently  unnecessary  in  ^e  raOi 
used  in  these  experiments.  In  or  near  all  of  these  soils  these  2  crops  have  htm 
growing  for  years.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  these  soils  have  been  previooslj  moeo- 
lated  by  germ-laden  dust  or  by  some  other  natural  agency. 

'*  In  a  soil  which  for  many  years  had  borne  no  leguminous  plants  tubercles  dev«l- 
oped  without  intentional  inoculation  on  hairy  vetch,  Canada  iield  peasy  crinuoi 
clover,  and  lupines,  as  well  as  on  cowpeas  and  lespedeza.  This  soil  was  more  nesrly 
independent  of  inoculation  than  any  other  soil  tested,  and  yet  even  on  this  soil  tkt 
increase  in  the  weight  of  inoculated  plants  over  plants  not  inoculated  wss  38  ptf 
cent  with  hairy  vetch,  58  per  cent  with  Canada  field  peas,  and  79  per  cent  wiH 
crimson  clover. 

''Many  soils  are  naturally  inoculated  as  regards  the  most  commonly  grown laguid- 
nous  plants,  and  hence  are  not  benefited  by  artificial  inoculation." 

The  color  of  rye  grains,  N.Wbstebmeieb  {Abs.  inJahre9her.A^»\ 
Chem.y  19  (1896)^  p.  338).— The  grains  of  27  heads  of  Heine  impTOvel 
Zeelander  rye  were  separated  according  to  their  color  into  the  followiof 
groups:  5.67  gm.  or  6.4  per  cent  of  grayish  green  grains;  10.068  gm.oi 
11.3  i>er  cent  intermediate  between  grayish  green  and  light  biowi 
grains;  58.68  gm.  or  66.4  i>er  cent  of  light  brown  grains;  and  14061 
gm.  or  15.9  per  cent  of  dark  brown  grains. 

The  weight  per  thousand  grains  is  given  as  follows:  The  grayish 
green,  47.25  gm.;  intermediate,  45.97  gm.;  light  brown,  41.07  gm.;  daii 
brown,  38.69  gm.  The  grayish-green  grains  were  the  least  in  nambOt 
but  they  were  heavier  than  any  of  the  others,  while  the  dark  brovi 
kernels  were  the  lightest.  The  grayish-green  color  is  said  not  to  be 
caused  by  the  content  of  the  gluten  cells,  but  by  the  chlorophyll  which 
occurs  in  the  outer  cell  layers  of  the  seed  coat. 

These  different  colored  grains  were  planted  in  1894,  the  plants  beiog 
allowed  to  stand  about  9  by  9  in.  The  plants  resulting  from  the  gray- 
ish-green kernels  produced  the  heaviest  grains  and  the  heaviest  and 
largest  number  of  heads,  while  the  grains  and  heads  of  the  plants  froa 
the  dark  brown  seed  were  smallest  in  number  and  least  developed* 
The  influence  of  the  color  of  the  seed  on  the  i>eroentage  by  weight  of 
grains  of  different  color  in  the  resulting  crop  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

DransmiBsian  of  color  of  rye  grain; 


Color  of  seed. 


Grayish  ffreen 
Intermeoiate  . 
Light  brown.. 
Dark  brown... 


In  the  resolting  crop- 


Grayish      Inter-        Light 
greon.    I  mediate. '  brows. 


PerttnL 
76 
46 
25 
17 


Pereent. 
8 
2 
8 
6 


Dirk 
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It  is  ooncladed  that  the  chlorophyll  content  of  the  seed  coat  was 
tniiBmitted  to  the  progeny,  and  that  the  dark  brown  grains,  the  color 
of  which  is  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  unfavorable  influences  dur- 
ing the  ripening  period,  were  incapable  of  transmitting  their  color. 

The  soy  bean  as  a  forage  crop,  T.  A.  Williams  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr., 
Farmers^  BuL  58,  pp.  3-19^  figs.  5). — This  bulletin  treats  of  the  general 
characteristics  and  origin  of  the  soy  bean,  the  value  of  the  different 
varieties,  the  conditions  necessary  for  its  growth,  the  methods  of  cul- 
ture and  harvesting,  and  the  yield.  The  composition  of  the  soy  bean 
at  different  stages  of  growth,  the  chemical  composition  of  the  various 
kinds  of  forage  made  from  the  plant,  a  comparison  of  the  amounts  of 
food  constituents  produced  by  an  acre  of  the  soy  bean  and  an  acre  of 
fodder  corn,  the  percentage  of  digestibility  of  the  various  nutrients, 
and  a  comparison  of  green  forage  per  acre  and  fertilizer  ingredients  in 
the  crop  and  roots  of  soy  beans,  cowpeas,  and  clover  are  given  in 
tables.  Discussions  of  the  chemical  composition,  digestibility,  and 
value  and  uses  of  the  soy  bean  for  silage,  hay,  pasture,  and  soil  renew- 
ing are  given.    The  author  gives  the  following  summary : 

^'The  8oy  beau  thrives  best  in  soils  of  mediam  texture  well  supplied  with  lime; 
potash,  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  endures  drought  well,  is  not  easily  injured  by  excess 
of  moisture,  and  may  be  grown  about  as  far  north  as  com. 

"The  early  varieties  are  best  for  seed  crops,  and  the  medium  or  late  varieties  for 
hay,  forage,  and  silage.  Seed  may  be  planted  at  any  time  during  the  spring  and 
earlj  summer,  but  preferably  as  soon  as  the  ground  becomes  well  warmed  up.  Drill 
one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  to  the  acre ;  broadcast  three-fourths  to  1  bushel. 

"Little  cultivation  is  needed  when  growing  for  forage;  when  for  seed  keep  weeds 
down  until  plants  shade  the  soil.  The  soy  bean  may  be  used  for  soiling,  pasturage, 
bay,  and  silage,  or  the  beans  may  be  harvested  and  fed  as  grain. 

"The  forage  is  very  rich  in  fat  and  muscle-making  materials  and  should  be  fed 
with  fodder  com,  sorghum,  or  some  other  feeding  stuffs  rich  in  fat-forming  nutrients. 
The  seed  can  be  fed  to  the  best  advantage  when  ground  into  meal  and  is  almost 
without  equal  as  a  concentrated  food. 

"Cut  for  hay  when  the  plants  are  in  late  bloom  or  early  fruit;  for  silage  the 
crop  can  be  cut  later,  but  it  is  better  to  cut  before  the  pods  begin  to  ripen ;  for  green 
forage  cutting  may  begin  earlier  and  continue  rather  later  than  for  either  hay  or 
ailage;  the  crop  may  be  cut  for  seed  after  the  pods  become  about  half  ripe. 

"The  soy  bean  is  excellent  for  green  manuring  and  for  short  rotations  with  cereal 
crops.    It  should  be  weU  limed  when  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure." 

Mineral  constitaents  of  the  sugar  cane  crop,  P.  BonAme  [Rap. 
A%.  8ta.  Agron.  [Mauritius]^  1896y  pp.  63-73). — ^A  very  thorough  study 
of  the  chemical  composition,  especially  the  mineral  constituents,  of 
sQgar  cane  is  reported,  the  principal  results  of  which  are  given  in  the 
following  table: 
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Campoaitian  of  eugar  cane  at  different  stages  ofgrowik. 


Water 

Silica 

Chlorin 

Sulphnric  aoid 

Phoephoxic  acid  . . . 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Oxidof  iron 

Total 

Nitrogen 

Proportion  of  cane 

and  leaves 

Sucrose  in  cane 

Glucose  in  cane 


Pr.et.  Pr.et.  Pr.ct. 
78.100  81.540  76.600 


May  6. 


i 


June  6. 


0.176 
.016 
.029 
.023 
.025 
.034 
.150 
.006 
.010 


.469 


.110 

66.100 
9.560 
1.810 


0.711 
.067 
.077 
.060 
.089 
.060 
.450 
.008 


.158 
38.900 


Pr.et 

77.000 


Pr.et.  Pr.et. 

74.670  77.27075. 


0.320 
.021 
.061 
.036 
.048 
.060 
.188 
.004 
.012 


1. 559     .  750 


.131 

70.500 
9.940 
1.200 


1.310 
.096 
.122 
.070 
.121 
.096 
.512 
.017 


.224 
29.500 


July  6. 


0.208  1.037 
.005  .060 
.031 
.020 


.048 
.068, 
.0021 
.005 


.064 

.101 
.107 
.335 
.009 
.014 


2.378     .406     1.815 


.071, 


.183 


66.500  83.500 
12.260' 
980!.. 


Augoflt  6.     September6.     October  6. 


Pr.eL]  Pr.et. 
130  74.170 


Pr.et.  Pr.et.  \Pt.eL  Pr.et 
74.400'  77.060;76L700  80.000 


69.700  30.30075. lOU  24.90979.000'  20.461 

13.140 13.  Tool 11.500 

.650 '    .4541 !     .450j 


Field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  0.  S.  Phelps  {ConnectiaU 
Starrs  8ta.  Ept  1896,  pp,  205-215). — ^These  consist  of  special  nitrogen 
experiments  with  corn,  legames,  and  grasses,  and  a  soil  test  with  fer- 
tilizers on  oats.  Yellow  and  white  flint  corn  and  cowpeas  are  to  be 
grown  under  the  same  conditions  for  a  number  of  years  in  sucoession, 
and  this  report  is  for  the  second  year  of  the  experiment.  Each  crop 
occupied  10  plats,  8  of  which  received  320  lbs.  of  dissolved  bone  black 
and  160  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  Some  of  these  plats  received 
in  addition  25, 50,  and  75  lbs.  per  acre  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  unmanured  plats  were  used  as 
check  plats.  All  results  are  tabulated.  Previous  work  in  this  line  was 
reported  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1895  (B.  S.  B.,  8, 398). 

The  yield  of  corn  was  less  on  the  dissolved  bone  black  and  muriate  of 
potash  plats  than  on  the  nitrogen  plats.  In  most  cases  the  yields  of 
the  nitrogen  plats  were  less  where  only  25  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre  was 
used  than  where  60  or  75  lbs.  was  applied,  but  the  increase  in  yield 
was  not  proportional  to  the  increase  in  nitrogen.  The  percentage  of 
protein  in  the  total  crop  was  higher  where  nitrogen  was  used  and 
increased  with  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  applied. 

A  larger  yield  of  cowpeas  was  obtained  from  the  plats  dressed  with 
bone  black  and  muriate  of  potash  than  from  the  check  plats.  Kitrate 
of  soda  increased  the  yield  over  all  the  plats.  The  effect  of  nitrogen 
was  not  very  marked,  the  largest  yield  being  obtained  where  the  smallest 
amount  of  nitrogen  was  added.  "There  seems  to  be  very  little  rela- 
tionship between  the  percentages  of  protein  in  the  crop  and  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  used  in  the  fertilizer." 

The  soil-test  experiment  is  the  seventh  in  a  series,  the  same  kinds  of 
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fertilizers  being  ased  on  the  same  plats  year  after  year.  The  crops  were 
rotated.  Where  only  1  ingredient  was  used  nitrogen  had  the  greatest 
inflaence  on  the  yield,  and  where  2  ingredients  were  combined  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  gave  the  best  results.  The  plat  with  all  3  ingre- 
dients gave  very  little  increase  over  the  plat  receiving  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

Field  experiments  with  fertilizers,  0.  E.  Thobne,  J.  F.  Hick- 
man, and  W.  J.  Green  (Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  80,  pp.  143-175,  fig,  i).— The 
general  plan  of  this  experiment  has  been  outlined  in  a  former  bulletin 
(E,  S.  R.,  8,  p.  576).  The  work  comprises  fertilizer  tests  with  crops 
grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  and  in  5  and  3  year  rotations. 
This  bulletin  reports  in  tabular  form  the  results  obtained  in  1896  and 
the  average  results  for  the  3  years  the  experiments  have  been  in 
progress.    The  results  are  discussed  and  conclusions  drawn. 

The  authors  found  that  on  the  clay  soils  phosphoric  acid  appeared 
to  be  the  most  effective  fertilizer  constituent  for  cereals  and  clover  in 
rotation,  but  that  its  full  effect  was  attained  only  when  applied  with 
nitrogen  and  potash.  The  quantities  of  nitrogen  and  potash  in  the  fer- 
tilizers used  are  considered  greater  than  necessary  for  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  the  phosphoric  acid^  and  the  indications  were  that  nitrogen  and 
potash  applied  in  about  equal  quantities  with  phosphoric  acid  largely 
in  excess  makes  the  most  effective  fertilizer  in  proportion  to  the  cost. 

"In  the  continnous  culture  of  ceireals  nitrogen  appears  to  be  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  fertilizer,  but  as  in  rotative  cropping  it  is  the  complete  fertilizer 
containing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  as  well  as  nitrogen  which  produces  the  max- 
imam  effect.  .  .  . 

''The  cost  of  the  fertilizer  has  been  greater  than  any  increase  produced  from  it 
in  crops  grown  continuously  on  the  same  hind  in  these  experiments.  When  the 
cereals  have  been  grown  in  rotation  with  clover  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer  has  been 
recovered  with  a  margin  to  spare,  provided  nitrogen  and  potash  were  used  in  small 
proportion  relatively  to  phosphoric  acid,  and  when  potatoes  formed  one  crop  in  the 
3-year  rotation  with  wheat  and  clover,  it  has  been  comparatively  easy  to  secure  a 
profit  on  the  fertilizer. 

"In  rotative  cropping,  ordinary  barnyard  manure  has  produced  an  increase  to  the 
value  of  $1  to  $1.50  for  each  ton  of  manure,  this  increase  being  found  chiefly  in  the 
bay  crops,  whereas  the  increase  from  chemical  or  slaughterhouse  fertilizers  is  shown 
chiefly  in  the  grain  crops.  .  .  . 

"The  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  in  wheat  bran  and  linseed  meal  seem 
to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  effective  in  producing  increase  of  crop  as  the  same  constitu- 
ents in  the  ordinary  mixed  fertilizers  of  commerce.  ...  By  proper  care  of  the 
manure,  a  large  portion— probably  the  larger  portion— of  the  cost  of  these  valuable 
feeding  staffs  may  be  recovered  in  the  manure.'' 

Tests  of  fertilizers  on  wheat,  D.  O.  Nottbse  ( Virginia  Sta.  Bui. 
69jpp.  109-111). — ^This  is  in  continuation  of  work  reported  in  Bulletin  47 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  221).  Suggestions  relative  to  making  plat 
experiments  are  given,  and  the  results  are  tabulated. 

l^itrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  were  applied  singly  and  in 
combinations  of  2  and  3.    The  standard  application  consisted  of  142.5 
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lbs.  disBolved  bone  black,  50  lbs.  mnriate  of  potasb,  and  240  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre,  <^  representing  the  fall  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
one-half  the  amount  each  of  potash  and  nitrogen  found  in  a  crop  of  25 
bu.  of  wheat  per  acre." 

The  yields  obtained  from  the  plats  to  which  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  had  been  applied  were  nearly  3 
times  as  great  as  those  from  the  unfertilized  plats.  When  applied  in 
combinations  of  3  the  proportions  of  the  different  elements  were  varied. 
The  standard  amount  of  each  element  was  decreased  and  increased  by 
one  half  and  applied  with  the  standard  amounts  of  the  other  2.  The 
increase  and  decrease  of  potash  and  nitrogen  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
definite  influence  on  the  yield,  but  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid  the 
yield  varied  in  proportion  to  the  amount  supplied.  Increasing  the 
standard  application  of  phosphoric  acid  by  one-half  did  not  increase 
the  yield  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  warrant  the  practice.  "  On  the  whole 
the  indications  are  that  fertilizers  for  this  section  should  contain  bat  a 
small  amount  of  nitrogen  and  potash  but  a  large  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid.'' 

Report  of  the  agriculturist,  D.  D.  Johnson  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bpt  2891,  pp. 
48-^8),— FreMntB  the  needs  of  the  station  and  gives  an  outline  of  experimenis  in 
progress. 

Cowpeas,  J.  G.  Smith  (  U,  S.  DepU  Jgr.,  Division  of  Agrostology  Circ.  5,  pp,  10),— k 
reprint  of  an  article  from  the  Yearbook  of  this  Department  for  1896  (£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  551). 

Notes  on  flax  culture,  H.  W.  Andrews  (,Agr.  Students'  Gaz.,  8  (1897),  Xo,  5,  pp. 
HS9-1S5). — ^Notes  on  the  culture  of  flax  for  fiber  in  Ireland  with  descriptions  of  the 
processes  of  rippling,  retting,  drying,  and  soutchiug. 

The  composition  of  the  seed  of  fodder  beets,  A.  Dr  varda  {Landw.  Vers.,  Sict,  /9 
(1897),  Xo.  S,  pp.  £39,  £40).— The  composition  with  reference  to  food  constitnents  of  7 
varieties  and  the  average  composition  of  the  ash. 

The  sugar-beet  industry  {Xebraska  State  lid.  Agr,  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  317-399).— This 
is  in  part  a  reprint  of  the  papers  and  addresses  presented  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Nebraska  Beet  Sugar  Conventions  held  in  1896.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  was  dis- 
cussed, including  the  history  and  condition  of  the  industry  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  the  world's  sugar  supply  and  demand,  experiences  in  sugar-beet  culture  by 
practical  men,  and  the  growth  and  probabilities  of  the  industry  in  Nebraska. 

A  report  by  the  State  sugar  inspector  on  the  campaigns  of  1891-'95  shows  the  esti- 
mated amount  paid  out  by  the  factories  for  labor,  beets,  and  materials  used  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  and  the  total  receipts  for  sugars.  A  partial  list  is  giveii  of 
farmers  who  raised  sugar  beets,  with  the  amounts  they  received  for  the  crop,  the 
acreage,  and  the  tonnage  per  acre. 

An  address  by  an  architect  and  designer  of  beet-sugar  factories  treats  extensively 
of  the  erection  and  operation  of  beot-nugar  factories  in  Nebraska. 

The  methods  of  producing  sugar-beet  seed  are  outlined  in  an  address  on  the  pRH 
duct  ion  of  beet  seed  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  effect  of  humus  on  the  nitrogen  content  of  oats,  H.  W.  Wiley  {Lamits. 
Vers.  Stat.,  49  (1897),  Xo.  S,  pp.  19S-£0g).—ThiB  article  has  previously  been  abstracted 
from  another  source  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  444). 

Methods  of  curing  tobacco,  M.  Whitney  ( U.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  FarsMrs'  Bui.  60, 
pp.  15). — This  bulletin  describes  the  methods  of  caring  Northern  Cigar,  White  Bar- 
ley, Bright  Yellow,  Export,  and  Perique  tobacco,  and  the  methods  of  curing  tobacco 
in  Fieri  da.  A  classification  and  description  of  typee  of  tobacco  is  given.  The  author 
makes  some  suggestions  regarding  the  marketing  of  tobacco. 
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Vaiiations  in  tbe  quality  of  wheat  grains,  A.  Schischkin  (Deut  Landw.  PresBc, 
24  {1897),  No.  100,  p.  909). — ^The  speciflo  grarity,  absolute  weight;  and  nitrogen  con- 
tent were  determined  of  19  samples  of  1  yariety  of  wheat  grown  under  systems  of 
rotation  without  application  of  fertilizers.  The  samples  represented  19  different 
lessons.  It  is  shown  that  the  absolute  weight  of  wheat  grains  varies  considerably 
in  different  seasons,  but  that  the  specific  gravity  remains  comparatively  constant. 
The  nitrogen  content  varied  from  2.205  per  cent  in  1882  to  3.173  per  cent  in  1891. 
No  connection  is  believed  to  exist  between  the  nitrogen  content  and  the  absolute 
weight.  The  samples  from  the  smaller  yields  were  characterized  by  a  high  nitrogen 
content. 

EzperimentB  on  the  effeot  of  magnesia  on  wheat,  N.  Passbrini  (Bol.  Souola 
Agr,,  3  {1895),  pp.  140-142;  aba.  in  Jour,  Chem.  8oc.  [^London],  72  (1897),  No.  142,  11, 
p.  587). — ^Applications  of  magnesium  carbonate  at  rates  of  200  to  500  kg.  per  hectare 
reduced  both  yield  and  quality. 

The  prevention  of  winterkilling  of  grains  {Deui.  Landw.  Pressey  24  (1897) ^  No.  96, 
p.  871). — The  results  of  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  grains  are  better 
protected  daring  the  winter  on  lands  with  a  rough  surface  than  on  lands  which  have 
been  smoothed  down. 

HORTICVLTVBE. 

Asparagus  culture,  B.  B.  Handy  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Farmers^  BuL 
61,  pp,  39,  figs.  17). — ^This  is  a  i>opalar  bulletin  on  asparagus  culture, 
including  discussions  of  history,  botany  and  varieties,  production  of 
plants  from  seed,  selection  of  plants,  selection  and  preparation  of  soils, 
planting  and  cultivation,  manuring  beds,  harvesting  and  marketing, 
canning  and  drying,  and  fungus  diseases.  The  bulletin  also  contains 
an  article  on  insect  enemies  of  asparagus  by  F.  H.  Chittenden. 

In  regard  to  selection  of  seed,  the  author  recommends  that  during  the 
spring  cutting  the  plants  producing  the  largest  and  earliest  spears  be 
marked,  care  being  used  to  have  a  pollen-bearing  plant  near  the  seed- 
bearing  ones  to  insure  pollination.  The  next  spring,  one  or  two  of  the 
largest  stocks  of  each  of  the  marked  hills  should  be  left,  all  other 
Btalks  being  cut  for  market.  These  early  stalks  will  then  bloom  before 
the  later  api>earing  ones,  and  thus  prevent  pollination  from  inferior 
plants.  Of  the  seed  produced  by  these  plants  only  the  largest,  plump- 
est, and  best  should  be  used. 

In  regard  to  manuring  the  beds,  the  author  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  applying  fertilizers  in  the  spring  and  summer  when  the  plant 
is  growing  rapidly  and  storing  up  reserve  material  for  the  next  spring's 
crop  of  spears,  rather  than  applying  it  in  the  autumn  or  winter  when 
the  plant  is  dormant. 

Department  of  horticnltiire  and  forestry,  G.  B.  Waldbon  (North 
Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  p.  19).— A  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  year. 
Experiments  with  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  onions  gave  no  results  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  cutworms.  The  experiments  with  celery 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions: 

"(1)  The  period  of  transplanting  oan  not  safely  be  delayed  after  Jane  1. 

"(2)  Banking  the  celery  when  the  soil  is  excessively  dry,  especially  daring  warm 
weather,  caases  the  celery  to  rot  at  the  heart.  To  avoid  both  rast  and  rot;  heavy 
hulking  should  not  begin  antil  oold  weather  in  September. 
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<<(3)  The  beet  distance  apart  for  the  rows  is  4  ft.  Under  this  system  alternate 
rows  should  be  banked  and  bleached,  and  then  removed  when  the  remaining  rows 
are  similarly  handled. 

"  (4)  Celery  for  winter  nse,  planted  in  boxes,  cellars,  or  pits,  should  hare  the  roots 
pruned  back  to  2  in.  in  length  and  the  bunches  shonld  also  receive  considerable 
top  pruning,  but  the  outer  stalks  should  not  be  stripped  off. 

"  (5)  White  Plume  is  the  best  variety  so  far  for  general  culture." 

Orafting  the  apple,  S.  0.  Mason  and  I.  Jones  {Kansas  Sia,  Bnl 
65,  pp.  18 J  pis,  7). — In  the  introduction  to  the  bulletin  the  authors  con- 
sider the  objections  usually  urged  against  grafting.  The  objection 
based  on  the  variable  character  of  seedling  stocks  is  considered  valid 
unless  the  grafts  are  planted  so  that  roots  are  thrown  out  above  the 
point  of  union  of  stock  and  scion,  thus  placing  the  trees  on  their  own 
roots. 

Experiments  were  begun  at  the  station  in  1889  to  test  the  merits  of 
various  lengths  of  scions  and  different  portions  of  the  roots  for  graft- 
ing.  No.  1  apple  roots  from  French  Crab  seedlings  were  used.  In  the 
first  experiment,  uniform  6-in.  Ben  Davis  scions  were  grafted  on  dif 
ferent  parts  of  roots.  The  tops  of  the  seedlings  were  cut  off  below 
the  crown  and  the  roots  cut  into  3  pieces.  One  hundred  grafts  were 
made  with  the  upper  part  of  the  roots,  100  with  the  middle  part,  and 
100  with  the  lower  part,  or  tips  of  the  roots.  About  80  per  cent  of 
the  grafts  made  with  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  roots  grew  and 
at  1  and  2  years  old  there  was  little  difference  between  the  trees  grown 
from  them.  Of  the  grafts  made  with  the  root  tips  only  60  per  cent 
grew.  The  first  season  the  trees  of  this  lot  averaged  one-third  less  in 
height  than  the  other  lots  and  were  more  slender  and  weak.  The 
difference  was  less  marked  the  second  year. 

The  same  year  that  the  above  experiment  was  begun  100  Ben  Davis 
scions  2  ft.  long  were  grafted  on  the  upper  parts  of  roots  cut  below  the 
crown.  At  2  years  old  these  trees  were  about  one-half  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  trees  from  6-in.  scions  on  similar  stocks.  Many  of  the 
tops  were  so  heavy  as  to  necessitate  summer  pruning. 

In  1893  more  .extensive  experiments  were  begun  to  test  the  merits  of 
various  lengths  of  scions  and  stocks  and  the  merits  of  grafting  above 
and  below  the  crown.  The  stocks  used  were  all  No.  1  seedlings, 
regraded  to  get  a  more  uniform  lot.  The  scions  were  also  as  uniform 
as  possible.  Winesap,  Missouri  Pippin,  Ben  Davis,  and  Maiden  filnsh 
were  used  in  each  series  of  grafts  made.  Three  lengths  of  scions, 
6,  12,  and  24  in.,  were  used.  With  each  kind  of  scion  4  lengths  of 
stocks  were  used,  namely,  piece  roots  1^,  2^,  and  5  in.  long,  and  whole 
roots.  For  all  piece-root  grafts  the  upper  parts  of  roots  were  used. 
In  all  cases  except  where  1^  in.  stocks  were  used  one-half  of  the  grafts 
were  made  1-in.  above  the  crown  and  the  other  half  below  the  crown. 
Besides  the  above  a  number  of  grafts  were  made  on  2J-in.  piece  roots 
of  small  size.  In  all  9,200  grafts  were  made.  The  grafts  were  stored 
during  the  winter  under  uniform  conditions,  and  in  the  spring  set  in 
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Burseiy  rows.  The  place  of  union  of  stock  and  scion  in  all  cases  was 
about  3  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 

The  percentage  of  loss  was  great,  owing  to  the  very  unfavorable 
spring  and  to  the  grafts  having  been  stored  in  a  cellar  which  was  too 
warm.  The  loss  with  the  whole  root  grafts  was  least  and  increased  as 
the  length  of  root  diminished.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  81.6  x>er 
cent  of  the  whole  root  grafts  were  living,  48.5  per  cent  of  the  5  in.,  17.2 
per  cent  of  the  2^  in.,  11  per  cent  of  the  small  2^  in.,  and  6  per  cent  of 
the  14  in.  piece  root  grafts.  At  the  end  of  the  third  season  measure- 
ments were  made  of  the  height  of  the  trees  and  the  diameter  of  the 
tnmk  1  ft.  above  the  ground.  The  data  obtained  are  given  in  tabular 
form.  The  greatest  growth  was  made  in  trees  grafted  on  the  longest 
stocks  and  the  growth  declined  gradually  though  slightly  with  the 
shorter  stocks,  being  about  11  per  cent  greater  with  the  whole  root 
than  with  the  1^  in.  piece  root  grafts.  The  trees  also  showed  a  tendency 
to  make  the  best  growth  from  the  longest  scions,  the  growth  being  11 
per  cent  greater  with  the  24  in.  scions  than  with  the  6  in.  ones.  There 
was  no  constant  difference  in  growth  between  the  trees  grafted  above 
the  crown  and  those  grafted  below  it. 

In  1894  the  above  experiment  was  repeated  in  part  with  Winesap, 
Ben  Davis,  and  Missouri  Pippin  apples,  using  6, 12,  and  24  in.  scions 
on  whole  root,  and  5  in.  piece  root  stocks  grafted  both  above  and  below 
the  crown.  Tables  are  given  showing  the  data  obtained  from  the 
measurements  of  the  diameter  and  height  of  trees  grown  from  the 
various  kinds  of  grafts.  After  2  years'  growth  there  was  no  constant 
difference  between  trees  grafted  above  the  crown  and  those  grafted 
below,  either  as  regards  height  or  diameter.  The  length  of  the  stocks 
and  scions  had  a  marked  infinence  on  the  growth,  the  difference  in 
favor  of  the  long  stocks  and  long  scions  being  practically  constant  in 
all  cases.  The  height  of  2-year-old  trees  grafted  on  whole  roots 
averaged  4.81  ft.,  and  on  5  in.  stocks  3.96  ft.  The  diameter  of  the 
former  was  0.48  in.  and  of  the  latter  0.368  in.  The  average  height  of 
trees  from  24  in.  scions  was  4.79  ft.;  from  12  in.,  4.37  ft.;  and  from  6 
in.  scions.  3.98  ft. ;  and  the  diameters  were  0.52  in.,  0.411  in.,  and  0.388  in. 
respectively.  From  measurements  made  after  3  years'  growth,  the 
anthers  conclude  that  the  differences  due  to  length  of  either  stock  or 
scion  are  greater  in  the  first  and  second  years  than  in  the  third,  the 
average  diameters  of  3  trees  from  24, 12,  and  6  in.  scions  being  0.788, 
0.741,  and  0.737  in.  respectively. 

In  1895  grafts  were  made  with  12  and  6  in.  scions  on  whole  roots,  5  in. 
foots,  and  2^  in.  roots  grafted  above  and  below  the  crown.  In  addi- 
tion a  stock  grafted  above  the  crown  and  with  roots  cut  8  in.  long  was 
tested.  A  table  shows  the  measurements  of  trees  at  2  years  old.  No 
constant  differences  were  obtained  in  favor  of  either  length  or  style  of 
stock  or  of  grafting  either  above  or  belbw  the  crown.  The  trees  from 
12  in.  scions  were  invariably  greater  in  height  and  diameter  than  those 
from  6  in.  scions. 
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In  summing  np  the  experiments  the  authors  say  that  the  difference 
of  growth  in  favor  of  the  longer  scions  and  stocks  is  probably  not  suf- 
ficient to  compensate  for  the  extra  labor  and  expense  made  necessary 
by  their  use. 

Besides  the  measurements  made  in  the  exx)eriments  the  roots  were 
studied  and  many  photographs  made.  A  number  of  the  photographs 
are  shown  in  the  bulletin  and  the  root  characters  discussed.  From  ao 
examination  of  the  roots  the  authors  conclude: 

''  Firsts  that  the  main  root  growth  from  all  lengths  of  stock  is  made,  in  the  fint  year, 
at  or  just  below  the  union  of  the  stock  aud  scion;  second,  that  the  growth  at  this 
point  becomes  more  pronounced  in  the  second  and  third  years  growth  of  the  trf«; 
third,  that  growth  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  stock  is  very  slight  during  the  first 
year  and  becomes  of  less  importance  during  the  second  and  third ;  fourth,  that  this 
lowersgrowth  is  greatest  on  the  shorter  piece  roots  and  least  on  the  whole  root ;  and 
fifth,  that  where  the  graft  is  buried  deeply  a  new  system  of  side  roots  will  take  the 
lead  at  about  the  usual  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  to  the  more  or  leas 
complete  dwarfing  of  the  lower  and  earlier  root  systems/' 

The  authors  believe  that  the  main  roots  of  apple  trees  are  formed 
naturally  near  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  use  of  long  tap- 
rooted  stocks  therefore  is  of  no  advantage  except  to  induce  a  slightly 
greater  growth  the  first  year  or  two. 

An  experiment  by  F,  Wellhouse,  president  of  the  Kansas  Horticul- 
tural Society,  showing  the  effect  of  different  stocks  on  the  growth  and 
longevity  of  apple  trees  is  given.  In  1876  600  grafts  each  of  Winesap, 
Ben  Davis,  and  Missouri  Pippin  apples  were  made  on  whole  root  stocks: 
600  grafts  of  each  variety  were  made  on  4  in.  roots  grafted  2  in.  above 
the  crown,  and  600  on  similar  roots  grafted  4  in.  above  the  crown; 
and  an  equal  number  of  grafts  of  each  variety  were  made  on  4  in., 
3  in.,  2  in.,  and  1  in.  roots,  all  cut  below  the  crown.  In  all  cases  6  in. 
scions  were  used.  The  grafts  were  set  in  the  nursery,  those  grafted 
above  the  crown  being  set  so  that  the  union  was  above  the  ground. 
After  2  years'  growth  all  were  taken  up  and  sorted  into  2  grades. 
From  the  1,800  grafts  made  by  each  method  the  following  x)ercentage8 
of  first  grade  trees  were  obtained:  Whole  root  stocks,  85.2:  4  in.  piece 
roots,  85.5;  3  in.  piece  roots,  84.5;  2  in.  piece  roots,  85.6;  1  in.  piece 
roots,  56.8;  4  in.  roots  with  grafts  4  in.  above  the  crown,  68.6;  and  4  io. 
roots  with  grafts  2  in.  above  the  crown,  73.6.  The  roots  of  the  trees 
grafted  above  the  crown  were  more  irregular  than  the  others.  None  of 
the  whole  root  and  4  in.  piece  root  grafts  and  but  few  of  the  3  in,  piece 
root  grafts  rooted  above  the  union.  Nearly  all  of  the  2  in.  and  all  of 
the  1  in.  piece  root  grafts  rooted  above  the  union.  The  2  in.  piece  root 
lot  was  the  most  satisfactory  of  all.  With  all  kinds  of  grafts  the  origi- 
nal roots  of  the  stocks  made  little  or  no  growth  after  being  set  in  the 
nursery,  new  roots  having  been  formed  in  all  cases. 

About  400  trees  of  each  of  the  3  varieties  grown  from  whole  root 
stocks  were  set  in  an  orchard  together  with  trees  from  2  in.  piece  root 
stocks.    During  19  years  no  difference  in  growth,  vigor,  or  fruitinlness 
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kas  been  observed  between  them,  except  that  for  the  first  6  or  8  years 
the  whole  root  trees  threw  up  from  their  roots  more  water  spronts  than 
the  piece  root  trees. 

Prime  growing  in  Oregon,  TJ.  P.  Hebrick  (Oregon  8ta,  Bui.  45, 
pp,  5-75,  figs,  18,  pis.  4), — ^This  is  a  popular  discnssiou  of  prane  growing, 
ineladiiig  climate  and  soils,  planting,  cultivating,  pruning,  thinning 
froit)  cross-pollination,  varieties,  stocks,  picking  fruit,  curing  and  evapo- 
rating it,  evaporators,  diseases  of  prunes,  etc. 

About  26,000  acres  are  devoted  to  prune  growing  in  the  State,  mainly 
in  the  Willamette  and  Umpqua  River  valleys.  Rich,  loamy  river  bot- 
tom and  valley  soils  are  recommended  as  best  for  prune  growing.  Shal- 
k>w  soils  are  to  be  avoided.  Myrobalan  plum  is  most  used  as  a  stock  for 
grafting  prunes,  though  Marianna  is  considered  a  better  stock  by  the 
aathor,  because  it  does  not  dwarf  the  tree,  its  seedlings  are  not  so  varia- 
ble, its  roots  do  not  sucker  so  much,  it  unites  with  all  varieties  of  prunes, 
and  cuttings  from  it  root  much  easier  than  from  the  Myrobalan.  Thin- 
ning fruit  is  strongly  recommended.  Descriptions  are  given  of  most 
varieties  of  prunes  that  have  been  tried  in  the  State  and  of  many  others 
that  have  succeeded  in  Galifomia. 

Descriptive  notes  on  the  shot  hole  fungus  {Cylindrosporium  padi), 
brown  rot  [Monilia  fructigena),  black  knot  {Plowrightia  morbosa),  prune 
rost  {Puceinia  pruni),  curl  leaf  of  the  Italian  prune,  and  gummosis  are 
given,  together  with  remedies  for  each.  Studies  at  the  station  have  led 
to  the  belief  that  ^^  gummosis  is  the  result  of  a  degeneration  of  the  tissues 
of  the  tree,  brought  about  by  injuries,  principally  by  frost,  and  secondly 
sun  scald."  The  author  also  thinks  that  overcultivation  and  lack  of 
drainage  may  cause  the  trouble.  He  recommends  wrapping  the  trees 
with  heavy  paper,  cloth,  or  straw  to  protect  them  from  frost  and  sun- 
scald,  and  favors  any  treatment  that  will  insure  thorough  maturity  of 
the  wood.  The  author  considers  the  curl  leaf  of  the  Italian  prune  to  be 
closely  associated  with  injury  from  hot  waves  to  the  somewhat  delicate 
epidermal  leaf  cells  of  the  Italian  prune. 

The  composition  of  Oregon  prunes,  G.  W.  Shaw  {Oregon  Sta. 
Bui,  45,  pp,  91-98), — A  preliminary  investigation  of  the  composition  of 
Oregon  prunes  is  reported.  The  author  briefly  discusses  the  importance 
of  such  studies.  Tables  showing  the  composition  of  samples  of  both 
fresh  and  dried  prunes  of  different  varieties  are  given,  together  with 
explanatory  notes  on  the  analyses. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Petite  prunes  examined  was  24.9  gm.,  of 
the  Italian  prunes,  32.4  gm.;  the  ratio  of  pits  to  fruit  in  the  Petite 
averaged  1:14,  in  the  Italians  1:19.  A  comparison  of  vv^  and  unripe 
frnit  was  made,  the  ripe  fruit  being  such  as  fell  from  the  trees  after  a 
very  gentle  shake,  and  the  unripe  such  a  fell  only  after  a  very  vigorous 
shake.  The  comparison  showed  that  from  100  lbs.  of  fresh  ripe  fruit 
there  could  be  obtained  40  lbs.  of  dried  fruit,  and  from  an  equal  quantity 
of  unripe  fruit  only  35  lbs.    The  edible  portion  of  the  product  of  the 
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ripe  fruit  contained  25.6  per  cent  sugar,  and  that  of  the  unripe  frait 
19.18  per  cent.  The  average  sugar  content  of  the  juice  of  the  Oregon 
prune  was  found  to  be  17.52  i)er  cent,  or  about  2.5  -per  cent  less  than  the 
average  for  California  prunes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Oregon  prunes 
contained  a  greater  percentage  of  albuminoids  than  Galifornia  prunes, 
the  percentage  in  the  edible  portion  being  1.32  in  the  former  as  against 
0.837  in  the  latter.  The  composition  of  the  ash  of  prunes  is  to  be  treated 
in  a  future  publication. 

Vegetable  forcing,  H.  G.  Winkler  {Columbus,  Ohio:  The  Winkler  Book  Comm%, 
1896,  pp,  157),— The  book  is  divided  into  3  parts.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  man- 
agement  of  ^eenhonse  crops,  including  lettuce,  tomatoes,  caoombers,  radishes, 
rhubarb,  asparagus,  eggplants,  celery,  peas,  and  beans.  It  discusseB  the  methods 
of  culture  employed  in  forcing  the  various  vegetables  and  gives  the  varieties  of  each 
that  are  best  suited  for  forcing.  The  second  part  of  the  book  has  to  do  with  the 
construction  of  forcing  houses  and  methods  of  heating  and  watering.  The  third 
part  considers  the  construction  and  use  of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  this  work  is  taken  from  other  books  and  firom  experi- 
ment station  publications.  In  a  few  cases  no  credit  is  given  for  the  matter  borrowed, 
though  the  original  phraseology  has  been  but  slightly  modified. 

The  kitchen  garden:  A  treatise  on  the  culture  of  garden  vegetables  in  the 
open  air  and  in  hotbeds,  E.  Grifvon  {Le  jardin  poiager.  Traiid  de  la  euUure  da 
plantea  maratohh-es  d,  Vair  libre  et  sur  oouche,  Toumaif:  E,  Oriffon,  1897,  pp.  l^i 
figs.  100). 

The  kitchen  garden,  L.  J.  Trodcet  {Le  jardin  potager.  Paris:  Laronsse,  ISSH, 
g.  ed.,  pp.  181,  figs.  190). 

The  manuring  of  garden  plants  by  means  of  artificial  fertUixers:  Piactical 
directions  for  the  use  of  artificial  manures,  R.  Otto  (JMe  Dungung  der  Giurienge- 
wdchse  miitelst  kUnstlicher  Dungemittel.  PrakHscke  AnUitung  zur  raHonellen  VemoenduH 
kUnstlicher  Dungemittel.    Proskau:  A.  Kalesse,  1897,  pp.  VI,  6S,figs.  7). 

Mushrooms  and  their  use,  C.  H.  Pkok  {Camiinridge,  Mass.:  Cambridge  Boiawiesl 
Supply  Co.,  1897 J  pp.  80,  figs.  SS).—A  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  in  Cnlt.  and  CsnmUrjf 
Gent.,  1894,  May-Sept. 

Composition  of  haricots,  lentils,  and  peas,  Balland  (Campt.  Bend.  ArnL  8e$. 
Paris,  125  (1897),  No.  2,  pp.  119-1^1).— A  table  is  given  shoiring  the  maximum  sad 
minimum  composition  of  haricots,  lentils,  and  peas,  with  notes  on  variations  in 
composition  of  different  varieties.  The  seeds  undergo  no  change  in  chemical  com- 
position when  kept  for  a  long  time,  but  their  power  of  absorbing  water  diminiihM 
with  their  age. 

Analyses  of  sweet  potatoes,  W.  B.  Hardin  (South  Carolina  Sta.  Bpt.  18B6, 
p.  35). — Analyses  were  made  of  7  varieties  of  sweet  potatoes  grovm  at  the  statioft, 
and  3  grown  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  results  of  the  determinations  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  water  were  as  follows :  Starch,  maximum  28  per  cent,  minimum  23.74 
per  cent ;  glucose,  maximum  0.78,  minimum  0.47 ;  sucrose,  maximum  2.8,  minimoiD 
1.81 ;  water,  maximum  67.55,  minimum  63.04. 

Report  of  the  horticulturist,  J.  F.  C.  Du  Pre  (South  Carolina  Sta.  BpU18%,f^ 
S9-44), — ^A  statement  of  the  work  of  the  year,  a  list  of  donations  to  the  department, 
the  amount  of  rainfall  by  months,  and  brief  notes  on  various  fruits. 

Russian  horticulture,  F.  W.  Taylor  (Nebraska  State  Hori.  Soe,  BpL  1897,  ft- 
45-50).— k  brief  sketch  of  Russian  pomology  from  observations  made  in  the  somffler 
of  1896.  The  value  of  various  Uussian  fruits  for  introduction  into  Ameries  is 
considered. 

Revised  fruit  Ust  (Nebraska  StaU  Sort.  Sac.  Bpt.  1897,  pp,  jSS^ift?).— Liita  of 
varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  raspberries,  and  grapes  recommendad 
by  the  Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society  for  general  planting  and  for  tzial  ia 
the  various  fruit  districts  of  the  State. 
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Book  on  horticiiltiire :  The  raiamg  of  large  and  small  frtiita,  the  diaeases 
of  the  same,  and  the  making  and  care  of  la'VTna,  R.  T.  Woodward  (Boston: 
E,  T.  Woodward,  1897,  pp,  74), 

la  there  permanent  prosperity  for  the  Oregon  prone  industry  ?  H.  B.  Filler 
{Oregon  Sta.  Buh  45,  pp.  1^). — A  discossion  of  the  law  of  value  as  applied  to  the 
Oregon  prane  indnstry. 

Report  npon  fruit  trees,  plants,  etc.,  W.  W.  Brown  ( West  Virginia  Sta,  Bpt. 
1891,  pp,  64-66), — Brief  notes  on  several  varieties  of  plnms,  prnnes,  persimmons,  etc., 
set  out  for  experimental  purposes  in  the  spring  of  1889. 

Fruits  of  Ontario,  L.  Woolverton  (Ontario  Fruit  Expt.  Stas,  Bpt.  1896,  pp,  1-40, 
fp,  67). — Illustrations,  descriptions,  and  notes  on  the  history  and  adaptability  to 
Ontario  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  strawberrieS| 
and  grapes.    The  illustrations  are  all  original. 

Reoorda  for  1896  (Ontario  Fruit  Expt,  Stas,  Bpt,  1896, pp.  87-115),— Dskt a  obtained 
from  variety  tests  of  several  kinds  of  fruit  at  a  number  of  substations  in  Ontario. 

Botlfl^  earths,  and  compoats  employed  in  horticulture,  G.  Truffaut  (Sols, 
term,  et  composts  utilise  par  V  horticulture,  Paris:  O.  Doin,  1896,  pp,  808,  figs,  3). — 
The  subject  is  treated  in  2  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  general  discussion  of  soils, 
their  formation  and  relation  to  plant  growth.  It  includes  chapters  on  the  rela- 
tion of  plants  to  the  soil,  general  considerations  in  regard  to  soils,  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  soils  and  their  modification,  and  the  chemical  composition  of  soils,  or  the 
soil  as  a  source  of  plant  food.  The  second  part  of  the  book  considers  the  different 
types  of  soils,  enumerates  the  horticultural  plants  for  which  each  type  is  suited, 
indicates  the  fertilizers  to  be  used  with  each,  discusses  the  preparation  and  use  of 
irtificial  soils  and  composts  employed  in  horticulture,  and  gives  the  chemical  com- 
poeition  of  a  number  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamental  plants.  Some  of  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  work  are  illustrated  by  a  description  of  the  culture  of 
ualeas. 

The  utilisation  of  fruits  in  the  household  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  B.  L. 
KCbk  (Die  rationelle  Obstverweihung  in  Hauskalte  und  gewerbliohem  Betriebe.  Berlin: 
P»  Cifnamon,  1897,  pp.  209,  figs,  6^).— The  book  treats  of  the  selection  of  varieties  of 
fruits;  the  picking,  sorting,  packing,  storing,  and  shipping  of  fruits;  the  nianu- 
£Mtaring  of  dried  fruits,  jellies,  ciders,  marmalades,  preserves,  etc.  Many  illus- 
trations are  given  of  the  implements  and  apparatus  used. 

Fruit  evaporation,  H.  £.  DoscH  (British  Columbia  Growers^  and  Hort,  Soo,  Bpt, 
1^5-^97,  pp.  99-104). — Kotes  on  the  construction  of  evaporators  and  on  the  evapora- 
tion of  prunes,  i>ear8,  and  apples. 

A  treatise  of  fruit-tree  culture,  P.  Passy  (Traits  d^ arboriculture  fruiti^e,  Paris: 
J.B.  Baillihre  et  file,  1897, pp,  600,  figs.  SOO).--The  work  is  published  in  3  volumes. 
The  first  volume  treats  in  a  general  way  of  the  establishment  of  a  nursery  and  fruit 
garden,  planting  and  airangement  of  trees,  grafting,  pruning,  etc.  The  other  vol- 
nmes  have  to  do  with  particolar  fruits,  considering  in  the  case  of  each  fruit  the 
special  methods  of  pruning,  the  i^rincipal  varieties,  and  the  insect  and  fungous  ene- 
mies. The  second  volume  deals  with  the  pear,  apple,  quince,  medlar,  etc.  The 
third  volume  includes  the  peach,  apricot,  plnm,  cherry,  almond,  grape,  gooseberry, 
curant,  fig,  walnut,  chestnut,  hazlennt,  etc. 

Peach  culture  in  the  open  air  (Garden,  5$  (1898),  No.  1363,  pp,  7,  8,  fig.  i).— The 
article  discusses  soil,  planting,  training,  pruning,  thinning  fruit,  varieties,  etc. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  under  glass,  W.  Turner  (Amer.  Gard,,  18  (1897),  Kos, 
^tp.  8$t;  155,  p,  838,  fig,  i).— Notes  on  culture. 

Japanese  persimmons^  R,  L.  Watts  (South,  Florist  and  Gard,,  5  (1898),  JVo.  1,  pp. 
^f  19,  figs,  3). 

Strawbenies  in  1896,  E.  B.  Stevenson  (Ontario  Fruit  Expt.  Stas.  Bpt.  1896,  pp. 
7&S6,figs.  18), — ^Notes  with  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  straw- 
berries. 

Propagation  and  pruning  of  currants  (Can.  Hort.,  11  (1898),  No.  1,  pp.  31-33, 

k^s). 
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Pecan  oultttre  in  Louisiana,  S.  H.  James  {Sural  New  Yorker,  S7  (ISS8),  Xo,  SSOS, 
p,19,fig.l). 

Manual  of  floriculture,  F.  Roda  (Manuale  di  floricoUura.  Paris,  1897,  S,  eL,  pp, 
264,  fig^,  87;  revised  and  enlarged  hy  G,  Bada). 

The  feeding  of  plants,  O.  L.  Paul  {Gard.  Ckron.,  3.  eer.,  S3  (1897),  No.  565,  p.  284, 
fig.  1). — A  note  on  the  work  of  G.  Trnffant. 

Hints  on  landscape  gardening,  F.  W.  Card  {Nebraska  State  Hort,  Soc  Rpt.  1897, 
pp.  84-93). — ^A  brief  sketch  of  the  development  of  landscape  g^ardening,  with  hints 
on  the  ornamentation  of  groands. 

Practical  culture  of  flowers  at  home,  £.  Corbin  {Ni^aska  State  Hort.  Soc  Rpt. 
1897,  pp.  127-1S8). 

Achillea  {Garden,  52  {1897),  No.  1358,  pp.  421,  422,  figs,  tf).— Descriptive  notes  on 
24  species  of  Achillea. 

Hardy  arums  {Gard.  Illue.,  19  {1897),  No.  974,  pp.  515,  516,  figs.  5).— Descriptive 
notes  and  illustrations  of  a  number  of  species  of  amme. 

The  dahlia,  its  history  and  cultivation,  W.  Cuthsbrtson,  editor  {lAmdan:  Mae- 
millan  ^  Co.,  1897,  pp.  81,  fig.  1,  pis.  9). — ^The  book  contains  an  article  on  the  history 
of  the  dahlia,  by  R.  Dean;  the  botany  of  the  dahlia,  by  J.  Ballantyne;  the  propa- 
gation of  the  dahlia  and  exhibiting  the  dahlia,  by  8.  Jones ;  the  oaltivation  of  the 
dahlia,  by  R.  Fife ;  the  f  iitnre  of  the  dahlia  and  a  catalogne  of  varieties  of  the  dshlis 
and  selections  for  special  parposes,  by  W.  Cuthbertson. 

Hardy  British  ferns  for  grouping  {Garden,  52  {1897),  No.  1358,  pp.  426,  427).^ 
Notes  on  a  number  of  species. 

The  geraniums  (Pelargonium  zonale  and  P.  inquinans) ;  Description  and  cul- 
ture, H.  Dauthekay  {Les  g^aniums  {Pelargonium  zonale  et  inquinans).  DescnpHen 
et  culture.     Paris:  Voin,  1897,  pp.  VI,  297,  figs.  22). 

California  irises,  C.  Purdy  {Garden,  53  {1898),  No.  1363,  pp.  1,  J?).— Notes  on  cul- 
ture and  species  of  irises. 

Lilacs  and  asparagus,  F.  Harms  {Flieder  und  asparagus.  Erfurt:  Ludwig  MStltr, 
1897,  pp.  94,  pis.  4,  figs  29). — ^The  book  gives  descriptions  of  the  principal  species  of 
hlacB  and  ornamental  asparagus  and  directions  for  their  propagation,  culture,  sod 
forcing. 

New  orchids  of  1897,  H.  T.  Clinkadbrry  {FtorisW  Exchange,  10  {1898),  No.  i, 
p.  30). 

Bulbous  plants  and  their  culture,  R.  Notkr  {Lesplantes  bulbeuees  et  U-ur  emltun. 
Paris:  Bomemann,  1897,  pp.  36,  figs.  21). 

Roses  {Cana^.  Hort.,  11  {1898) ,  No.  1,  pp.  3-10,  pi.  l,figs.  7). — ^Descriptive  notes  and 
illustrations  of  a  number  of  roses. 

FOEESTET. 

Influence  of  spring  frosts  on  the  growth  of  oaks  and  beeches, 

E.  Griffon  {Oompt.  Rend.  Acad.  8oi.  Paris,  125  (1897),  No.  15,  pj^ 
548-550). — On  May  18  a  severe  frost  was  experienced  in  France,  the 
temperature  at  Fontaiuebleau  registering  — 8^  0.  (17.6o  F).  Great 
injury  was  done  to  vineyards,  forests,  etc.,  and  the  author  examined  the 
succeeding  shoots  of  oaks  and  beeches  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  frost 
had  had  on  them.  The  earlier  sprouts  were  killed,  but  in  June  others 
appeared  to  take  their  places.  These  were  abundant  on  the  oaks,  hut 
less  so  on  the  beeches,  and  their  development  was  inferior  to  the 
normal  growth.  The  supporting  and  protective  tissues  were  poorly 
developed,  and  the  secondary  woody  fibers  and  sclerenchyma  of  the 
cortex  were  entirely  undeveloped.  In  the  leaves  the  pallisade  pareo- 
chyma  was  much  less  differentiated  than  in  the  normal  lea£ 
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Pnustical  forestry  and  ita  bearing  on  tlie  Improvement  of  estates,  C.  £.  Curtis 
{London:  Lockwood,  1897,  pp.  132). 

Life  and  growth  of  forest  trees,  M.  BCsgkn  {Bau  und  Leben  unserer  Waldbaume. 
Jena:  Gustav  FUeher,  1897,  pp.  Fill,  230,  figs.  100). 

Coniferous  forests  of  Marne  and  their  parasites,  A.  Belle vo ye  and  J.  Laurent 
{Bnl.  Soc.  Nat.  Sci.  BHms,  6  {1897),  No.  S,  pp.  69-64). 

How  can  we  prolong  the  supply  of  white  pine?  F.  Roth  (Forester,  4  (1898), 
Xo.  1,  pp.  21,  22). — Planting,  care  of  seedlings,  and  protection  from  fire  are  recom- 
mended. 

The  history  and  value  of  osier  willows,  K.  Hetz  (Korhmaeher.  Ztg.,  S  (1897),  pp. 
1-4;  abs,  in  Bot.  Centhl.  Beihefte,  7  (1897),  No.  4,  p.  295). 

The  yew  and  its  distribution  in  Germany,  P.  Korschelt  (Tharand.  Forst. 
Jahrh.,  47  (1897),  No.  2,  pp.  107-172). 


SEEDS->WEEDS. 

Experiments  on  the  germination  of  seeds  from  different  sized 
fruits  and  from  cells  containing  different  numbers  of  seeds,  Duk£ 
OF  Bedford  and  S.  U.  PiCKERiNa  (Rpt  Woburn  Expt.  Fruit  Farm^ 
1897 J  pp.  160-163). — The  seeds  of  100  crab  apples  averaging  1  oz.  each 
and  the  same  number  averaging  ^  oz.  were  selected,  and  GO  seeds  were 
taken  from  the  cells  containing  2  seeds  and  10  from  cells  containing  1 
seed  each.  These  were  divided  into  0  lots  and  their  germination  and 
viability  compared. 

Comparing  the  germination  of  the  seeds  from  the  1  and  2  seeded 
cells  in  each  lot  of  fruit,  it  was  found  that  the  difference  was  inappre- 
ciable, being  slightly  in  favor  of  the  2-seeded  cells. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  germination  of  seeds  from  ^ 
oz.  and  1  oz.  fruits  there  was  found  a  decidedly  higher  percentage  in 
the  seeds  with  smaller  fruits.  Seedlings  from  the  smaller  fruits  were 
in  nearly  every  case  more  robust  than  from  the  larger  ones. 

These  experiments  are  being  repeated  with  other  fruits  and  with  4 
sizes  of  fruits  to  determine  whether  it  is  merely  the  relative  size  of  the 
fruits  which  affects  the  germinative  power  of  seeds  or  whether  the 
results  given  above  are  due  to  the  si^e  of  the  fruits  being  abnormal  as 
compared  with  the  average  sized  fruits  of  the  tree. 

Investigations  of  clover  and  grass  seed  during  1894,  G.  Geo- 
TENFELT  (Landtbruksstyr  Meddelj  1896y  No.  IS,  pp.  7^).— The  author 
reports  on  the  examination  of  429  lots  of  clover  and  grass  seed  secured 
from  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  and  from  farmers.  The  usual  data 
relative  to  purity,  germinative  ability,  etc.,  are  given. 

A  report  is  given  on  culture  experiments  made  to  determine  the  ori- 
gin of  clover  seed,  the  method  by  estimation  of  weed  seed  not  being 
wholly  satisfactory. 

Out  of  123  samples  collected  more  than  two-thirds  proved  to  be 
either  in  whole  or  part  of  American  origin.  The  author  claims  that  the 
American  clover  will  not  withstand  the  climate  of  Finland  as  well  as 
seed  of  northern  European  origin. 
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The  following  data  compiled  from  the  report  gives  comparisons  of  seed 
of  different  origin,  the  seed  tested  having  been  secured  from  wholesale 
and  retail  dealers  and  farmers : 
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—P.  W.  WOLL. 

Weeds,  J.  Fletcher  (Canada  Cent.  Expt.  FarmBuL  28,pp.44jfigL 
16). — This  bnlletiu  gives  a  general  discussion  of  weed  dissemination  and 
methods  of  eradication  and  describes  the  following  of  the  more  import^ 
ant  weeds:  Tower  mustard,  hare's- ear  mustard,  tumbling  mustard, 
stink  weed  (Thalaspi  arvense)^  ball  mustard,  peppergrass,  cow  cockle, 
orange  hawk  weed,  viper's  bugloss,  hound's  tongue,  Russian  thistle, 
curled  dock,  and  sweet  grass  {Hierochloa  bareaii^).  A  tabular  list  of 
the  more  prominent  Canadian  weeds,  with  their  chief  characteristics,  is 
given,  with  methods  of  propagation  and  distribution,  and  suggestions 
for  their  eradication. 

The  effect  of  soaking  beet  seeds,  M.  E.  Phippohenko  {Zemle- 
dyelie^  1897,  pp.  203-205).— So9,kmg  beet  seed  has  the  effect  of  short- 
ening the  period  of  growth,  since  soaked  seeds  germinate  on  the  4th, 
5th,  and  6th  day  after  sowing,  while  dry  seed  begins  to  sprout  2 
weeks  after  sowing.  The  soaking  must  be  done  with  care.  The  author 
recommends  the  following:  Soak  the  seed  for  12  to  14  days  at  a  tem- 
perature from  43  to  48°  F.,  using  35  to  40  lbs.  of  water  to  40  lbs.  of 
seed.  All  the  seeds  should  be  equally  dampened,  but  not  wet.  To 
secure  this  they  must  be  frequently  stirred. — ^P.  fireman. 

The  vitality  and  the  dissemination  of  seeds,  W.  W.  Glbnitt  (Jour,  Ro$.  Afr, 
Soo,  England,  S,  aer.,  8  (1897),  pt.  II,  pp.S24-9S4). — A  popah^r  essay  on  seed  viUlity, 
etc. 

Concerning  the  individuality  of  seed  of  wheat,  barley,  and  peas,  W.  Fild- 
MANX  {Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Individualit&t  dea  Saaikoms  bei  Weizen,  Gersie  imd 
Erbaen.    Bonn:  Friedrich  Cohen,  1897,  pp.  98,  pU.  7). 

Influence  of  size  of  beet  seed  on  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  beetii  F. 
LuBANSKi  {Zemledyelie,  1897,  pp,  15^^55).— Experiments  are  reported  which  indiosi* 
that  sowing  large  seed  not  only  gave  a  larger  yield  hut  a  higher  sugar  content. 

The  average  molecolar  weight  of  the  soluble  matter  in  germinating  seed,  h- 
Maqubnne  {Compi.  Bend.  Acad.  Sd.  ParU,  126  {1897),  No.  16,  pp.  57^-575).— Atlen- 
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tioD  in  called  to  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  iVeezing  point  of  plant  juices 
and  the  average  molecular  weights  of  the  Bubstances  contained  by  them.  On 
account  of  the  varying  composition  of  the  plant  juices  during  different  periods  of 
(^enuiuation  the  freezing  point  alHO  varies. 

Kanaas  weeds,  A.  S.  Hitchcock  andG.  L.  Clothier  {Kansas  Sta,  Bui.  66,  pp.  54, 
pU.  77). — A  catalogue  briefly  describing  209  species  of  weeds  occurring  in  Kansas, 
and  giving  illustrations  of  their  fruits  and  seeds. 

DISEASES  OF  PLANTS. 

New  investigations  concerning  the  specialization,  propagation, 
and  origin  of  the  black  rust,  J.  Eriksson  (7i.  Landt.  Akad.  HandL 
Tidfskr.,  35  {1896)^  pp.  183-198). —The  followiDg  summary  indicates  the 
scope  of  this  paper  and  the  status  of  knowledge  of  this  subject: 

The  black  rust  {Puccinia  graminis)  is  found  in  a  number  of  diflFerent 
specialized  forms,  characterized  not  only  by  their  summer  and  winter 
spore  stage  on  the  grasses,  but  also  by  their  iccidium  stage  on  the  bar- 
berry and  Mahonia.  Three  different  forms  are  found  on  cereals:  Rye 
rust  (f.  sp.  secaliit),  common  on  rye  and  barley  and  also  appearing  on 
Triticum  repejm,  T.  caninum^  Brovius  secalinuSj  and  Elymns  arenarius; 
oat  rust  (f.  sp.  avenw)}  oat  rust,  also  appearing  on  Dactylis  glomerata^ 
Alopecurus pratensis^  Arena  elatiory  Milium  effusum,  and  other  grasses; 
and  whe^t  rust  (f,  sp.  tritici)^  so  far  found  in  nature  only  on  wheat.  The 
rye  and  oat  rusts  are  sharply  confined  to  their  respective  species  of 
grasses,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  their  occurring  on  other  kinds  of 
plants.  Under  certain  conditions  the  wheat  rust  differs  from  the  other 
grain  rusts  in  that  it  may  be  propagated  both  in  its  summer  spore  and 
<Tcidinm  stages  on  closely  related  grains,  at  least  on-  rye  and  barley. 
The  rusts  of  Aira,  Poa,  and  Agrostis  are,  so  far  as  now  known,  wholly 
harmless  to  the  cereals. 

Barberry  and  Mahonia,  being  bearers  of  many  of  the  biologically 
different  iccidium  forms,  of  which  one  corresponds  to  the  rye  and  barley 
rust,  another  to  the  oat  rust,  etc.,  a  rusty  barberry  (or  Mahonia)  can 
only  infect  grains  to  which  its  particular  rust  belongs,  if  the  barberry 
(or  Mahonia)  infected  with  wheat  rust  be  excepted,  which  can  infect 
not  only  wheat,  but  also  other  cereals,  at  least  rye  and  barley.  By 
observing  the  grasses  growing  in  close  proximity  to  a  barberry  during 
the  preceding  fall  and  winter,  one  can  judge  as  to  its  possible  harmful- 
ness  and  determine  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  removed  to  protect 
the  grain  to  be  grown  near  it.  The  propagation  of  the  black  rust  from 
nisty  grasses  to  barberry,  as  well  as  from  barberry  to  the  grasses,  may, 
at  least  daring  dry  seasons,  be  disturbed  and  even  prevented,  either  by 
a  comparatively  narrow  intervening  strip  of  tree  growth  (100  meters),  or 
by  very  small  (10  to  25  meters)  open  spaces.  At  a  distance  of  25  meters 
from  a  barberry  bush  the  black  rust  is  found  to  the  same  extent  in  all 
directions.  Some  differences  may  be  observed  according  to  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  different  plants,  the  most  luxurious  plants  first  becoming 
nisty. 
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The  hypothesis  seems  warranted,  from  the  facts  known,  that  the  first 
rust  spots  do  not  either  directly  or  indirectly  owe  their  origin  to  a  mort 
or  less  close  proximity  to  barberry,  but  to  a  pathological  conditional 
the  grass  plant  itself,  a  condition  which  may  have  originated  from  an 
infection  of  the  young  plant  in  the  spring  by  Che  winter  spores  of  the 
rust,  or  from  a  disease  germ  carried  in  the  plant  from  one  year  to 
another. — F.  w.  woll. 

Investigations  on  the  specialisation  of  the  grain  rusts,  J.  Eriks^ 
SON  [ZtHchr.  Fflanzenkrank.,  7  {1897)j  No.  4,  pp.  198-20^).— The  author 
continues  his  observations  on  the  grain  rusts.  In  this  paper  an  accoaot 
is  given  of  numerous  inoculation  exi>eriments.  In  the  first  series  10 
species  of  grass,  representing  G  genera — Lamarkia,  Triticum,  Hoidean, 
Secale,  Dactylis,  and  Poa — were  inoculated  with  Puccinia  graminit  from 
barberry  in  1896;  and  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  reviewed 
In  every  case  definite  results  were  secured  showing  the  susceptibility 
of  these  species  to  barberry  rust. 

In  the  second  series  of  experiments  the  inoculation  material  wii 
taken  from  the  plants  previously  inoculated  from  the  barberry,  ft 
appears  that  the  forms  developed  on  wheat  successfully  inocalateli 
barley  and  wheat,  but  failed  on  oats  and  rye.  The  form  grown  « 
Lamarkia  axirea  inoculated  that  grass  and  oats.  A  second  form  from 
wheat  gave  some  evidence  of  successful  transfer  to  barley,  bat  failed 
on  oats,  rye,  and  wheat.  The  form  developed  on  Triticxim  degertonm 
failed  on  wheat  and  oats,  but  was  successful  on  the  host  species,  barlejr, 
and  rye.  A  third  form  originated  on  wheat  was  very  successful  ift 
inoculating  wheat,  but  less  so  when  applied  to  barley,  rye,  and  oati 
Spores  from  Trisetum  distichopkyllum  inoculated  oats,  but  failed  oa 
wheat  and  rye.  A  form  from  barley  infected  rye  and  oats,  but  pro- 
duced no  rust  on  wheat  or  barley.  Spores  from  Poa  cwsia  produced 
rust  abundantly  when  transferred  to  that  species  of  grass. 

The  information  relative  to  the  experiments  is  tabulated  and  shows 
the  origin  of  the  inoculation  material,  inoculated  plants,  namberof 
infections,  and  time  within  which  rust  pustules  developed,  etc  The 
time  between  the  inoculation  and  appearance  of  rust  pustules  raried 
from  10  to  62  days.  j 

Eighth  annual  report  of  the  station,  M.  Hollbung  {Jahresber.  Hrt, 
Stat.  Nematodenrertil.  u.  Pflanzenschutz^  Ralle^  8  {1896);  abs.  in  CeniH 
Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.y  3  {1897),  No.  19-20,pp.  535-538).— ^The  report  ^'vet 
an  account  of  the  principal  fun^rus  and  insect  enemies  of  the  sugar 
beet,  potato,  chicory,  garden  plants,  cereals,  legumes,  fruits,  and  forest 
trees,  and  the  means  adopted  for  combating  them. 

It  is  stated  that  the  potato  rot  due  to  Phytophthora  in/eit^^  ^^ 
especially  severe  on  crops  grown  on  heavy  soils,  while  those  pown  oa 
light  sandy  soils  were  almost  exempt  from  injury.  Experiments  ^f^ 
Bordeaux  mixture  on  the  diseased  plants  are  said  not  to  have  fi^^ 
entirely  satisfactory  results.     The  presence  of  organisms  in  the  soA 
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cafmble  of  prodaciDg  scab  on  potatoes  was  shown,  and  soaking  the 
seed  tabers  in  corrosive  sublimate  solutions  for  1^  hours  before  plant- 
^S  g^ve  good  results  in  preventing  scab  and  also  the  disease  due  to 
Rhizoetonia  solani. 

Notes  are  given  of  the  occurrence  of  club  root  of  crucifers,  Fenicil' 
Uumglaucum  on  asparagus,  mildew  of  spinach  (FeronoHporaeffusa)^  the 
mildew  of  cucurbits  (Sphcerotheca  cdstagnei)^  smuts  of  cereals,  and  vari- 
ous diseases  of  fruit  trees. 

The  more  destructive  insects  of  these  different  plants  are  enumerated, 
aud  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the  continued  studies  on  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  of  the  rook  (Corvus  frugilefjus).  Definite  conclusions 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  rook,  whether  injurious  or  beneficial  to 
the  farmer,  are  not  yet  given,  and  the  investigations  are  to  be  continued. 

Concerning  attacks  of  black  rot,  A.  Prunet  (Compt  Rend,  Acad. 
Set,  Paris^  125  (1897)^  No,  15^  pp.  550-^53). — The  author  wasappointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France  to  make  a  study  of  the  black 
rot  of  grapes.  He  has  established  the  periodicity  of  the  disease  as 
Bhowu  by  the  appearance  of  tho  well-known  spots  on  the  leaves,  sev- 
eral attacks  occurring  during  a  season.  Similar  observations  are 
reporte<l  by  several  other  investigators. 

The  severity  of  the  attack  is  estimated  from  the  abundance  of  spots 
on  the  leaves,  and  in  general  the  disease  seemed  to  increase  rapidly  in 
severity  from  the  first  to  the  third  attack,  after  which  it  decreased 
8lowly  until  about  the  fifth  appearance,  when  it  disappeared  quite  rap- 
idly. The  maximum  attack  on  the  leaves  is  about  simultaneous  with 
the  first  invasion  of  the  fruit. 

Taking  into  account  the  climate,  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  most  disastrous  attack  on  the  leaves  and  axillary 
organs  takes  place  about  flowering  time  and  on  the  fruit  it  takes  place 
about  the  time  the  grapes  are  the  size  of  small  peas.  These  two 
periods  usually  occur  the  first  in  June  and  the  second  in  July,  and  are 
preceded  by  two  invasions  4>f  increasing  severity.  The  duration  of  an 
invasion  for  the  period  of  susceptibility  to  attack  varies  from  5  to  8 
days,  dependent  on  atmospheric  conditions,  especially  the  temperature. 

In  a  subsequent  publication  J.  Perraud  ^  gives  his  observations  made 
in  1896  and  1897  in  the  southeast  of  France.  In  general  his  conclu- 
sions relating  to  the  i)eriodicity  of  development  of  the  black  rot  agree 
with  the  above. 

Observations  on  canker  in  plum  trees,  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
8.  U.  Pickering  [Rpt.  Woburn  Expt.  Fruit  Farm,  1897,  pp.  164-167).— 
Notes  are  given  on  an  apparently  hitherto  unrecorded  disease  of  plum 
trees  which  was  due  to  Nectria  ditissima.  The  disease  was  first  noted 
in  the  autumn  of  1895,  when  it  was  found  that  in  a  few  cases  the  cortex 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  stem  and  of  some  of  the  main  branches  was 
entirely  dead  and  rotten.    The  disease  had  penetrated  to  a  considerable 


» Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ci.  Paris,  125  (1897),  No.  19,  pp.  728-730. 
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distance  into  the  wood,  bat  had  not  affected  the  i^eriderm,  so  there  was 
no  external  indication  of  its  presence  except  that  the  affected  imttions 
had  not  kept  up  in  growth  with  the  rest  of  the  tree.  The  cortex  in  tbe 
diseased  part  was  brownish  yellow  and  moist  and  possessed  an  offensive 
odor.  A  somewhat  similar  apiiearance  was  presented  by  the  wood. 
During  the  spring  of  1896  it  was  found  that  many  more  trees  had  been 
attacked,  and  before  the  end  of  the  summer  14  out  of  93  had  been 
killed.  So  far  as  known,  catting  out  the  diseased  parts  has  prevented 
the  spread  of  the  fan  gas,  but  it  is  too  early  to  make  any  definite  state- 
ments on  tliis  iK)int.  It  is  stateil  that  external  injuries  do  not  appear 
necessary  for  the  entrance  of  the  canker  sporefi.  In  a  large  namberof 
cases  the  disease  was  present  when  no  visible  injury  could  be  found, 
while  instances  of  bark  injury  with  no  infection  were  quite  numeroa& 
This  observation  tends  somewhat  to  discredit  the  view  that  canker  is 
necessarily  a  wound  parasite. 

Some  diseases  of  orchard  and  garden  fruits,  A.  D.  Selby  ((Mto 
Sta.  Bui.  79^  pp.  97-141 J  ph.  9,  figs.  9). — Descriptive  notes  are  given  of 
diseases  on  the  gooseberry,  raspberry,  blackberry,  plum,  cherry,  pear, 
quince,  and  apple.  Among  the  diseases  of  currants  and  gooseberriei^ 
the  leaf  spot  and  jwwdery  mildew  are  briefly  described,  and  alisotbe 
anthracnose  of  raspberries  and  blackberries.  The  red  ru^t  of  black- 
berries, leaf  spot,  a  bacterial  disease,  and  crown  gall  are  discussed. 
The  bacterial  disease  ha«  been  determined  as  due  to  the  samecanse 
as  pear  blight.  The  effects  are  usually  visible  as  brownish  dark 
patches  extending  around  the  cane  near  the  surface  of  the  groand. 
When  plantations  are  seriously  affected  the  canes  should  be  homed. 
The  crown  gall  of  rasiiberries  is  said  to  cause  considerable  loss.  Tbe 
galls  are  considered  as  mostly  due  to  attacks  of  nematodes.  The  means 
for  the  prevention  of  this  trouble  seems  to  be  the  destruction  qf  all 
affected  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken  that  other 
susceptible  plants  should  not  be  contaminated. 

Among  the  diseases  of  plum  and  cherry  described  are  the  rot,  plnni 
pockets,  scab,  black  knot,  shot  hole  fungus,  mildew,  and  a  twig  disease 
accompanied  with  a  gum  flow.  This  disease  apparently  begins  in  the 
region  of  the  buds,  which  are  destroyed  and  a  small  dead  area  formed 
in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  or  at  the  side  of  the  leaf  scar.  From  this  dead 
area  there  is  usually  an  exudation  of  gum,  from  which  fact  the  disease 
has  been  termed  gummosis.  A  similarly  diseased  condition  of  tbe 
l>each  is  also  reported,  and  both  are  to  be  the  subject  of  further  study. 

The  blight,  leaf  spot,  crown  gall,  and  black  rot  of  pears  and  quinces 
are  described  and  suggestions  given  for  their  prevention.  Among  the 
diseases  of  apples  treated  are  apple  scab,  sooty  fungus,  bitter  rat, 
brown  spot,  sun  scald,  and  crown  gall.  The  causes  of  these  diseases, 
so  far  as  known,  are  described  and  suggestions  given  for  their  pre- 
vention. 

Anthracnose  of  the  black  raspberry,  W.  Paddock  {Xeic  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  1j2Ij  pp.  261-274,  fig.  i).— This  bulletin  gives  an  account 
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of  ex]>eriiiients  conducted  for  3  years  in  combating  anthracnose  of  the 
black  raspberry.  While  the  treatment  was  successful  in  preventing 
the  disease  upon  the  new  canes,  the  increased  yield  of  fruit  did  not 
warrant  the  expense.  The  use  of  healthy  plants  and  short  rotation  of 
crops,  together  with  the  protection  of  the  new  shoots  by  spraying  them 
in  the  spring  when  about  6  in.  high  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  followed 
by  2  other  applications  at  intervals  of  10  to  14  days,  and  the  removal  of 
all  the  old  canes  and  badly  diseased  new  ones  as  soon  as  the  fruiting 
season  is  over,  is  recommended  by  the  author  as  the  best  means  for 
combating  this  disease. 

Detailed  accounts  are  given  of  the  experiments  conducted  at  dift'er- 
ent  places,  the  results  of  the  treatments  being  tabulated.  The  canes 
of  diflferent  lots  were  sprayed  before  the  leaf  buds  opened  with  copper 
sulphate  solution  and  with  iron  sulphate  solution,  followed  by  3  spray- 
ings of  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  results  seemed  to  indicate  a  slight 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  use  of  iron  sulphate  as  a  preliminary 
treatment. 

Field  ezperiments  to  determine  the  dependence  of  bacterial 
gmnmosiB  of  sngar  beets  on  conditions  of  weather  and  soils, 
P.  SOBAUEB  {Bl.  ZurcherriibenbaUj  4  [1897)^  p.  81;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  Bakt 
V.  Par.,  2.  Abt,^  3  (1897)^  No.  19-20,  p.  535).— The  inoculation  oxperi 
meiit«  of  the  author  are  briefly  mentioned  in  which  the  bacterial  origin 
of  the  disease  known  as  gummosis  was  established.  Other  experiments 
ou  a  more  extended  scale  are  here  reported,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
SQgar  beets  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease  when  overmanured, 
especially  when  too  much  nitrate  of  potash,  lime,  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  are  applied  to  the  soil.  The  application  of  large  amounts  of 
Donnitrogenous  fertilizers  seemed  to  be  without  effect  on  the  crop,  so  far 
as  producing  disease  was  concerned.  Sufficient  water  during  growth 
is  essential,  a  lon*g,  dry,  hot  spell  of  weather  being  very  conducive  to 
the  disease. 

As  preventive  measures  to  be  adopted,  the  author  recommends  atten- 
tion to  the  water  supply,  by  irrigation  if  necessary,  and  the  application 
of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  soil. 

Notes  on  the  diseases  of  bulbs  of  Crocus  sativus,  K.  Koze 
(Compt  Rend  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  125  {1897),  lYo.  If),  pp.  7^0-782).— Tha 
author  mentions  the  diseases  of  Crocus  sativus  which  are  due  to  Rhi- 
zactonia  violacea  and  Tyroglyphus  feculw,  and  describes  another  disease 
of  the  bulbs  which  is  said  to  be  due  to  SoAicharomyces  croei,  a  new  spe- 
cies. The  cells  of  this  yeast  are  ordinarily  spheric^al,  colorless,  from 
2  to  (>  J.I  in  diameter,  and  spore  bearing.  In  water  they  are  usually 
elliptical  and  carry  2  polar  spores. 

Experiments  in  the  treatment  of  fungus  diseases  of  fruit  and 
potatoes,  H.  H.  Lamson  {New  Hampshire  8ta,  Bui.  45,  pp,  45-56,  figs. 
^).— Popular  notes  are  given  on  the  scab  of  apple  and  pear,  sooty 
disease  of  apples,  black  rot  of  plums,  and  blights  and  scab  of  potatoes, 
together  with  suggestions  for  prevention  of  the  same. 
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Experiments  on  the  repression  of  apple  scab,  in  which  Baldwin  apple 
trees  were  sprayed  with  a  1:  10  Bordeaux  mi  xt are,  showed  slightly 
better  results  when  2  applications  of  the  fangicide  were  made  than 
when  a  single  spraying  was  given  immediately  after  blossoming. 

Notes  are  given  on  a  disease  of  apples  and  pears  characterized  by 
the  appearance  of  dirty  or  sooty  spots  on  tbe  skin  of  the  fruit  The 
spots  are  roundish  in  outline,  varying  in  size,  and  often  covering  nearly 
or  entirely  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  principal  damage  caused  is  the 
discoloration  of  the  fruit,  the  fungus  being  entirely  superficial.  This 
disease  was  most  frequently  observed  on  Greenings  and  Northern  Spies, 
but  occasionally  was  met  with  on  other  varieties.  Among  pears  tbe 
Beurre  de  Anjou  and  Lawrence  were  most  frequently  attacked.  Spray- 
ing with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  said  to  have  reduced  the  disease  by  at 
least  75  per  cent. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  black  knot  of  plum,  as  well  as  suggestions  for 
its  prevention  by  spraying  and  cutting  away  diseased  portions  of  tbe 
trees. 

Experiments  were  conducted  for  the  prevention  of  early  blight  of 
potatoes  in  which  the  different  plats  were  sprayed  2, 3,  and  4  times  with 
1 :  10  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  best  results  were  secured  when  3  appli- 
cations were  made. 

Experiments  were  also  made  for  the  repression  of  x>ot.ato  scab  in  which 
the  seed  was  soaked  in  corrosive-sublimate  solution  prior  to  planting. 
The  different  plats  were  fertilized  (1)  with  commercial  fertilizer,  (2)  with 
stable  manure,  (3)  with  i>laster,  and  (4)  with  wood  ashes.  The  results 
obtained  show  the  beneficial  effect  of  treating  the  seed,  but  do  not  fully 
bear  out  the  statements  relative  to  the  effect  of  fertilizers  on  scab,  the 
plat  receiving  stable  manure  showing  the  least  scab  of  the  series,  and 
that  receiving  plaster  the  most.  Directions  are  given  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  its  application. 

Effect  of  spraying  potatoes  and  of  planting  at  different  dates, 
Duke  of  Bedford  and  S.  U.  Pickering  [Rpt  Woburn  ExpU  Fruit 
Farm,  lS97,pp,  150-159). — Experiments  have  been  conducted  to  test 
the  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  potatoes  during  the  seasons  of  18^5 
and  1896.  In  neither  year  was  the  fungus  severe  in  its  attack,  and  the 
results  secured  were  correspondingly  less  than  they  might  have  been 
under  other  conditions.  The  spraying  in  all  cases  increased  the  vitality 
of  the  potato  vines  and  in  1895  increased  the  total  crop  ll.C  per  cent, 
the  increase  averaging  1C.7  per  cent  for  the  late  varieties  and  6.5  for  tbe 
earlier  ones.  In  1896  the  average  gain  due  to  spraying  was  only  -.«*> 
per  cent.  In  this  case  among  the  earlier  varieties  there  was  an  aetnal 
loss,  which  was  attributed  to  the  spraying.  In  all  cases  there  was  a 
greater  percentage  of  large  tubers  on  the  sprayed  plats. 

The  experiment  on  the  effect  of  planting  at  different  times  was  in  the 
majority  of  cases  decidedly  in  favor  of  early  planting,  the  average 
increase  being  27  per  cent  of  the  total  crop. 
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Sprajring  potatoes  on  Long  Island  in  the  season  of  1896,  F.  G. 
^ftrewABT  (New  Yarlc  State  8ta.  Bui  123 j  pp.  234-259^  pi  i).— The 
riathor  reports  ax)OD  experiments  conducted  at  Floral  Park  and  East 
Willistou,  Long  Island,  for  the  prevention  of  potato  diseases.  While  all 
the  potatoes  were  unusually  free  from  disease  during  the  season,  yet 
the  sprayed  plats  showed  a  considerably  increased  yield  over  those  not 
receiving  any  application  of  fungicide.  The  total  expense  of  spraying 
5  times  is  estimated  at  $4  per  acre.  Estimating  the  potatoes  to  be 
worth  25  cts.  per  bushel,  the  increasing  yield,  with  the  exception  of  the 
plat  of  Victor  liose  x>otatoes,  more  than  paid  for  the  application. 

Fnugiroid  and  "Lion  Brand ^'  Bordeaux  mixture  were  tested  and 
found  to  be  much  inferior  to  Bordeaux  mixture  as  ordinarily  prepared, 
and  are  not  to  be  recommended.  The  insecticidal  value  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  apparent,  but  the  author  thinks  that  Paris  green  should 
ke  used  in  connection  with  the  fungicide  in  spraying  potatoes.  A  com- 
parison was  made  of  different  strengths  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and  the 
1:11  formula  gave  slightly  better  results  than  the  1:7  mixture.  A 
.  comparison  was  also  made  in  which  plants  were  sprayed  5  times  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  at  the  rate  of  100  gal.  and  others  at  the  rate  of  50 
gal.  per  acre.  The  increased  yield  where  the  greater  amount  of  fungi- 
cide was  used  more  than  paid  for  the  additional  expense. 

Black  rot  and  grape  fitocks,  E.  Ratoin  (Rev.  ScL,  4.  wr.,  S  (1S97),  Xo.  25,  pp, 
786-788). — The  anthor  cites  the  resistance  of  certaia  varieties  to  phylloxera  and  to 
tnthracnose,  and  mentions  the  difference  in  susceptibility  of  different  varieties  to 
black  rot.    Investigations  along  the  line  of  resistant  varieties  is  thought  promising. 

A  general  review  of  the  investigations  on  the  grain  rusts  of  Sweden,  J. 
Eriksson  (Bot.  CenihL,  72  (1897),  No»,  10,  pp.  S21-SB5;  11,  pp.  S54-362).— The  sub- 
•Unce  of  this  article  has  been  given  elsewhere  (see  p.  760). 

On  the -prevention  of  grape  mildew  (Ztsohr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  (1897),  Xo.  5, 
p.  SIS). — A  brief  note  is  given  on  the  beneficial  use  of  copper  sucrate  and  sulphur 
for  the  prevention  of  grape  mildew. 

Does  it  pay  to  spray  potatoes!  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui.  12S,  popular 
^;Pp.  6). — A  popular  edition  of  Bulletin  123  of  the  station  (see  above). 

Preventive  treatment  of  raspberry  anthracnose,  F.  H.  Hall  (Xetv  York  State  Sta. 
Bui.  Ig4,  popular  ed.,  pp.  6,  fig.  1). — ^This  is  a  popular  edition  of  a  more  technical 
balletia  of  the  same  number  (see  p.  762). 

EHTOMOLOGT. 

The  California  vine  hopper,  E.  W.  Hilgard  [California  Sta.  Bui 
i^6,pp.  14 J  Jigs.  4). — Though  not  so  seriously  injurious  as  the  Anaheim 
disease  or  the  phylloxera,  tbe  vine  hopper  is  thought  of  great  importance 
on  account  of  its  wide  distribution  and  the  absence  of  any  thoroughly 
good  remedy.  The  lack  of  a  remedy  for  this  insect  is  accounted  for  by 
the  peculiarities  of  its  life  history.  In  California  in  the  winter,  for 
instance,  the  egg  state  is  passed  in  the  ground;  nor  does  the  adult 
insect  winter  where  it  may  be  readily  attacked.  At  that  season  it  leads 
a  somewhat  active  life;  feeding  on  everything  that  remains  green.  The 
insects  begin  to  increase  in  the  spring  and  are  ready  for  the  vines  as 
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soon  as  they  leaf  out.  By  Hummer  tlie  insects  have  gradually  left  other 
plants  and  accumulated  on  the  vines.  The  older  and  weaker  insects 
die  off,  reducing  the  numbers  for  a  while;  then  about  the  first  of  Jane 
the  tirst  brood  reaches  maturity,  and  from  this  time  on  the  numbers 
increase  again. 

The  injury  to  the  plant  is  explained  as  due  to  the  loss  of  water  from 
the  continual  leakage  caused  by  the  insect's  punctures,  which  removes 
the  tension  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  causes  premature 
ripening  and  loss  of  the  leaves. 

The  remedies  noted  are  turning  sheep  into  the  vineyard,  desstroying 
leaves,  plowing  and  rolling,  winter  spraying,  summer  spraying,  jarring, 
the  use  of  the  hopper  dozer,  and  the  net.  The  first  and  favorite*  remedy 
is  not  thought  worthy  of  recommendation.  There  is  8ai<l  U*  be  no  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  its  employment.  The  second  remedy  is  considered 
equally  worthless.  The  third  may  destroy  a  few,  but  the  results  will 
not  justify  the  expense.  Winter  sx>raying  is  worthless;  summer  spray- 
ing, although  effectual,  scarcely  pays  when  the  difficulty  and  cost  are 
taken  into  consideration.  In  such  spraying  a  strong  wash,  like  kerosene 
emulsion,  must  be  used.  Jarring  is  one  of  the  best  methods,  and  sev- 
eral pieces  of  apparatus  for  use  in  this  method  are  figured.  In  Califor- 
nia the  favorite  apparatus  resembles  a  large  scoop  with  a  net  in  front 
and  with  the  hind  edge  bent  to  receive  the  handle.  The  use  of  a  large 
insect  net  is  also  recommended. 

The  plan  of  trying  to  exterminate  the  insects  has  been  found  bj 
repeated  trials  to  be  impractical ble,  and,  since  it  is  only  the  excessive 
numbers  of  the  insects  that  are  injurious,  the  author  proposes  the  plaa 
of  merely  trying  to  reduce  the  numbers  below  the  danger  line — aboat 
60  per  cent  in  the  worst  years. 

*'  According  to  the  best  estimate  we  coald  make  by  actnal  trial  in  the  field  of  the 
effect  of  the  nse  of  the  uet  in  the  spring,  it  appeared  that  a  much  larger  percentage 
than  that  could  be  destroyed — nearer  90  per  cent,  and  this,  to^  while  workin<r  ata  rate 
of  about  5  acres  a  day.  About  half  of  a  gang  of  men,  green  hands  at  the  bniiines^, 
part  white  and  part  ChiucMe,  did  almost  as  well  as  one  skilled  with  the  net.  At  the 
rate  of  wages  they  were  getting,  the  cost  per  acre  would  be  between  15  and  20  cts. 
This  makes  it  :i  wonderfully  cheap  process,  [fit  cost  twice  as  much,  and  had  to  be 
done  a  do/en  times  a  year,  it  would  not  begin  to  cost  as  much  as  the  loss  to  a  crop 
in  a  bud  year.  It  seems  to  have  been  proven  by  actnal  teat  that  a  good  percentage 
of  the  hoppers  can  be  taken  and  killed  by  the  use  of  the  net  and  at  a  cost  per  acre 
that  is  nominal.  There  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  vineyardist  can  develop 
a  ju<lgment  that  in  to  be  depended  on  as  to  when  the  insects  are  approaching  the 
danger  point,  and  to  set  the  nets  going.  According  to  this  new  theory  of  trt»atnient 
it  would  appear  that  we  have  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  and  that  the  net  or 
the  palm-leaf  fan  are  the  moans  giving  the  greatest  promise.'" 

Insects  of  the  prune,  A.  B.  Gobdlet  {Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  45,  pp- 
09-127,  pin,  3^  figs,  4), — This  bulletin  was  compiled  to  enable  Oregou 
fruit  raisers  to  recognize  the  various  insects  that  attack  the  pruna 
Although  prunes  have  been  grown  in  Oregon  for  some  years  the  insects 
that  affect  the  trees  elsewhere  are  only  beginning  to  be  introduced.    It 
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lA  thought  that  native  insects  may  soon  learn  to  attack  tbeni.  The 
insects  mentioned  are  classified  according  to  the  part  of  the  tree 
affected.  In  some  cases  very  complete  accounts  of  the  life  history  and 
habits  of  the  insects  are  given,  together  with  the  principal,  more  or  less 
well-known,  remedial  measures. 

The  peach  tree  borer  (Sanninoidea  exitiosa)  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  insect  enemies  of  the  prune  in  the  State.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  State  nearly  20  years  ago  and  is  spreading  rapidly.  The  Pacific 
peach  tree  borer  ( IS.  opalescens)  is  thought  to  be  present  in  the  State  and 
to  take  the  place  of  8.  exitiosa  in  southern  Oregon .  The  flat  headed  apple 
tree  borer  (Chrysohothris  femorata)^  the  cicada  (Platypedia  puinami,^ 
the  branch  and  twig  borer  (Polycaon  confer tus),  the  San  Jose  scale 
(A^pidiotus p€micio8tt8)j  the  bud  moth  (Tmetocera  oceUana)^  the  clover 
mite  (Bryobia  pratensis),  the  red  spider  ( Tetranychus  sp.),  the  prune  leaf 
weevil  (Tricolepi^  inornata),  plant  lice  [Aphis  prunifoUw  and  Phorodon 
kumuli),  the  peach  twig  moth  (Aiutrsia  lineatella),  and  the  box  elder 
plant  bug  (Leptocoris  trivittatus)^  are  the  other  prune  pests  mentioned. 

The  bud  moth  appears  to  be  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  Oregon, 
where  it  has  been  found  at  Portland  aifecting  the  cherry.  Although  it 
haft  not  been  found  affecting  prunes,  it  is  included  in  the  list  on  account 
of  its  well-known  fruit  habits  in  the  East.  The  remedy  suggested  for 
it  is  nnder-spraying  the  leaves  with  Paris  green  between  June  1  and  10. 

The  peach  twig  moth  has  been  found  affecting  both  peach  trees  and 
pniues.  The  insect  was  studied  somewhat  in  detail.  It  was  noted  that 
notwithstanding  a  rather  extensive  attack  of  the  insect  in  June  no 
evidence  was  found  during  the  summer,  fall,  and  early  winter  months 
of  an  attack  on  the  prune  by  a  second  brood.  From  this  and  the  fact 
that  in  eiirly  fall  strawbeixy  plants  were  very  badly  attacked  by  an 
apparently  identical  larvae  the  author  infers  that  the  July  brood  of 
moths  dei^osits  its  eggs  almost  entirely  upon  the  strawberry.  A  speci- 
men of  the  moths  raised  from  larva*  taken  from  the  strawberry  was 
identified  by  G.  H.  Fernald  as  Anarsia  lineatella.  The  appearance  of 
the  moths  from  larvje  affecting  the  prune  and  those  from  larva*  affect- 
the  strawberry  is  almost  the  same,  save  that  the  former  are  somewhat 
larger  and  darker  in  color.  The  habits  of  the  moths  and  the  coloration 
of  the  larva*  are,  however,  very  different  and  therefore  the  author  thinks 
that  2  distinct  insects  have  been  confused  under  the  name  Ajiarsia 
lineatella  or  that  dimorphism  occurs.  Which  is  the  true  A.  lineatella 
18  a  question  left  undetermined,  but  it  is  suggested  that  one  of  the 
species  may  possibly  be  A.  pntinellay  which  has  been  discarded  as  a 
synonym  of  A.  lineatella.  The  moths  reared  from  strawberry  crowns 
crawl  down  the  vines  into  the  crevices  in  the  soil  and  when  disturbed 
ran  or  flutter  about  with  wings  half  spread,  while  moths  from  larvte 
aflecting  the  prune  take  an  elevated  position  in  the  breeding  cage  with 
the  fore  part  of  the  body  somewhat  raised  and  the  labial  palpi  held 
rigidly  upward.  When  disturbed  they  dart  rapidly  away  and  alight 
again  in  the  same  peculiar  attitude. 
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Winter  spraying  with  strong  kerosene  emulsion,  or  a  lime-salt-SQl- 
phur  wash  is  recommended  for  destroying  the  half-grown  larvje  in  their 
winter  quarters.  The  best  remedy  is  thought  to  be  spraying  with  Paris 
green  when  the  leaf  buds  are  unfolding. 

Report  upon  insect  pests  found  in  the  Northern  District, 
W.  W.  Froggatt  (Agr.  Oaz.  New  South  Wales,  8  (1897),  No.  10,  pp. 
716-720, pi.  1). — Among  the  large  number  of  injurious  insects  mentioned, 
the  most  important  from  the  amount  of  damage  done  is  the  maize  motb 
{Heliothis  armigera),  which  was  found  iu  several  £elds  attacking  com 
to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent;  the  silver  spotted  plusia  {Plu^ia  verticilr 
lata);  the  orange  pest  (Monolepta  rosce);  the  harlequin  fruit  bug  [Din- 
dymus  vericolor);  the  larvae  of  a  moth,  probably  Conogeihes  pundi- 
feralU;  the  castor  oil  plant  pest  (Achcea  melicertUa);  and  the  fruit  fly 
( Tephritis  tyroni). 

The  destruction  of  magpies,  larks,  and  fly  catchers  is  deprecated 
since  they  ail  feed  upon  the  maize  moth. 

The  castor  oil  tree  moth  (Achwa  melicerata)  is  described  and  figured. 
The  larvae  strip  the  plants  of  foliage,  and  when  ready  to  pupate  make 
their  way  into  the  stalks.  The  moth  ranges  widely,  bein^  found  in 
India,  Ceylon,  Celebes,  and  Moreton  Bay,  Queensland.  Balfour,  in  hia 
work  on  the  "Agricultural  Pests  of  India,"  says:  "The  larva  is  called 
Thondala  hoola  by  the  Canarese.  They  feed  upon  the  castor  oil  plants, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  of  which  they  eat;  on  2  or  3  acres  of  laud,  in 
one  night,  they  will  leave  nothing  but  bare  branches.  The  plants 
seldom  survive  their  attack,  and  at  best  yield  only  one-foarth  of  tlie 
produce.  The  cultivators  drive  them  from  the  plants  by  smoking,  bnt 
this  is  impossible  of  application  when  seeds  are  sown  on  an  extensive 
area,  in  which  case  the  husbandman  gives  up  all  hopes  of  the  crop.^ 

The  caterpillar  is  about  1^  in.  long,  of  a  general  reddish  chestoat 
with  a  darker  chestnut  stripe  on  either  side.  The  head  is  mottled  with 
creamy  white  spots.  The  legs  are  reddish  yellow,  claws  black,  the 
claspers  blotched  with  white.  The  caterpillars  exhibit  considerable 
variation  in  color.  • 

The  acacia  pod  moth  (Arotrophora  ombrodelta)  is  also  described. 
The  larvte  were  found  infesting  the  pods  of  the  ornamental  acacia 
{Acacia  farnesiana).  The  larvae  were  plentiful  in  the  pods  in  May,  and 
were  found  pupating  in  June.  The  moths  emerge  in  August.  The 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  pests  is  to  collect  all  pods  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
treat  them  with  bisulphid  of  carbon. 

How  flowers  attract  insects:  Experimental  researches,  F. 
Plateau  {Bui.  Acad.  Roy.  Sci.  Belg.,  3.  ser.,  33  {1897),  pp.  jr7-4^).— The 
author  briefly  reviews  some  of  the  literature  that  has  appeared  on  this 
subject  and  gives  the  results  of  experiments  of  his  own  along  the  same 
line.  In  general  he  concludes  th'at  insects  manifest  neither  preference 
nor  antipathy  for  the  colors  of  the  flowers  of  any  particular  species  or 
related  species.    They  go  without  hesitation  to  ne.ttarless  flowers,  habit- 
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nally  neglected,  in  which  honey  has  been  placed.  They  cease  their 
visits  when  the  nectiferous  portions  of  flowers  are  removed  and  begin 
them  again  when  honey  is  placed  in  flowers  so  treated.  The  experi- 
ments were  i)erformed  by  counting  the  number  of  visits  per  liour  to 
certain  flowers.  For  example,  4  individuals  of  Megachile  ericetorum 
sbowed  no  preference  for  the  various  colors  of  Centaurea  cyanus;  the 
first  went  from  white  to  blue,  from  that  to  purple,  and  thence  to  white 
dowers.  The  second  from  white  to  blue,  thence  to  blue.  The  third 
from  rose  to  purple  and  thence  to  white.  The  fourth  from  blue  to  rose, 
to  blue,  and  thence  to  blue.  Similar  observations  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  rose,  scarlet,  yellow,  orange,  and  white  varieties  of  Dahlia 
rariabUia ;  likewise  in  connection  with  Scabiosa  atropurpurea,  Linum 
grandiflorum,  and  L.  usitatissimumj  and  the  results  compared  with 
those  obtained  by  Darwin  with  Dictamnus  fraxinellaj  Delphinium  con- 
solida^  Primula  veriSy  and  by  Bonnier  with  Centaurea  cyanus^  A  Ithea 
roseay  Digitalis  purpurea,  Epilohium  spicatum,  and  Brassica  oleracea. 
In  regard  to  color  Plateau's  results  are  entirely  confirmatory  of  those 
obtained  by  these  authors. 

The  activity  of  worker  bees  in  the  collection  of  honey,  L. 
Depour  ( UApiculteur^  40  {1897),  No.  12, pp.  300-312,  figs.  <?).— The  daily 
and  hourly  variations  in  weight  of  a  hive  of  bees  were  studied  during 
the  season  of  1896  with  a  view  to  obtaining  light  on  the  relations 
between  the  going  and  coming  of  the  workers,  the  number  of  bees,  the 
honey  collected,  etc.  The  first  weight  taken  in  the  morning  was  chosen 
as  the  zero  point  from  which  to  measure  the  variations.  The  hourly 
weights  were  used  in  platting  curves.  As  a  result  of  the  weighing,  it 
was  found  that  at  Fontainebleau  there  are  2  periods  of  good  honey 
flow  and  2  of  bad.  The  first  of  the  latter  begins  the  season  and  is 
followed  by  the  first  of  the  former  extending  from  the  latter  part  of  May 
into  June  and  July.  Most  of  the  summer  is  occupied  by  the  second  of 
the  poor  periods  of  honey  flow  and  is  followed  by  the  second  period  of 
pood  honey  flow,  beginning  in  August  and  extending  into  September. 
The  first  of  the  2  periods  of  good  honey  flow  is  due  mostly  to  acacia 
and  the  second  to  heather  bloom.  It  was  also  found  that  during  periods 
of  comparatively  poor  honey  flow  the  daily  curve  obtained  shows  pecu- 
liar and  clianu5teristic  features.  The  bees  during  the  first  hour  or  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  morning  leave  the  hive  in  small  numbers  and  then  at 
the  end  of  this  time  begin  to  depart  in  very  large  numbers,  so  that  the 
hive  sinks  rapidly  in  weight.  Finally  a  point  of  minimum  weight  is 
reached,  after  which  the  weight  of  the  hive  begins  to  increase,  slowly 
at  first  and  then  more  rapidly.  It  then  begins  to  decrease  again  until 
it  reaches  in  the  afternoon  a  second  minimum  weight,  after  which  it 
progressively  increases  in  weight  until  the  evening.  By  comparison 
with  the  experiments  by  Bonnier  on  the  flow  of  nectar,  Defour  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  rise  in  the  weight  of  the  hive  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  corresponds  to  the  i^eriod  of  small  How  of  nectar, 
which  occurs  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
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When  nectar  is  abundant,  however,  there  is  no  such  midday  rine  in 
the  weight  of  the  hive,  which  shows  that  the  bees  go  and  oome  contin- 
uously throughout  the  whole  day.  Further,  the  rate  of  departure  of 
the  bees  from  the  hive  when  nectar  is  abundant  is  praetically  the  same 
until  the  niinimum  weight  is  reached. 

Bee  keeping,  F.  Benton  ( U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bnh  :j%pp,32, 
figs.  19). — A  brief  pojmlar  treatise  on  this  subject.  The*  results  to  be 
expected  from  bee  keeping  arc  candi(ily  set  forth.  The  annual  produc- 
tion per  colony  is  given  as  from  30  to  35  lbs.  of  extracted,  or  20  lbs.  of 
comb  honey,  worth,  according  to  current  prices,  from  $2.50  to  $3.<K). 
From  this  one-third  is  deducted  as  a  reasonable  allowance  for  labor,  etc. 

As  food  plants  there  are  listed  the  following:  Filbert,  rape,  orchard 
fruit  blossoms,  locust,  tulip  trees,  clovers,  mustard,  asparagus,  espar- 
cet,  serradella,  chestnut,  linden,  cotton,  chicory,  pot  herbs,  alfalfa,  pars- 
nips, ])eppermint,  bokharaor  sweet  clover,  cucumber,  squash,  pumpkin, 
melon,  eucalypti,  the  carob  tree,  sachaline,  and  buckwheat. 

Relative  to  wintering,  it  is  stated  that  outdoor  wintering  where  eon 
ditionsare  within  easy  control,  even  though  tlie  preparation  for  such 
winteiing  is  greater,  is  preferable  for  all  except  experienced  bee  keep- 
ers who  may  prefer  indoor  wintering.  The  great  desideratum  in  win- 
tering is  to  retain  the  warmth  of  the  bees  while  at  the  same  time 
preventing  the  accumulation  of  moisture  in  the  hive.  For  securing 
this  a  peculiar  device  of  the  author's  is  described,  in  which  the  essen- 
tial features  are  a  single  wall  of  cloth  or  similar  porous  material  and  » 
space  between  this  and  the  outer  or  thick  wall  tilled  with  waste  wool, 
hay,  hemp,  or  similar  material,  and  the  standing  of  the  frames  on  end 
to  secure  deeper  comb. 

Foul  brood  and  bee  enemies  are  described  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
bulletin.  The  best  remedy  for  the  former  is  thought  to  be  the  removal 
of  the  aflt'ected  bees,  the  destruction  of  the  combs,  and  after  first  fast- 
ing the  bees  for  48  hours,  feeding  them  for  48  hours  with  medicated 
honey  or  sirup  (one  part  carbolic  acid  to  000  or  700  parts  of  honey  or 
sugar  sirup)  at  the  rate  of  ^  lb.  daily. 

How  to  cure  foul  brood  among  bees,  W.  MgEvoy  (Amer.  Bee 
fJour.yu  (lS97)jNo.J24,pp. 370^  H71). — Accordingto  the  author's  method— 
which  has  the  advantage  of  saving  the  bees  and  of  building  up  weak 
colonies,  while  at  the  same  time  curing  them — the  combs  in  the  honey 
season  are  removed  from  diseased  hives  iu  the  evening.  The  bees  are 
all  carefully  shaken  back  and  then  given  foundation  starters.  On  this 
the  bees  are  allowed  to  work  for  4  days.  Then  in  the  evening  the 
combs  that  have  been  made  from  the  starters  are  removed  and  replaced 
by  foundation.  This  process,  according  to  the  author,  will  completely 
cure  the  colony. 

Foul  broody  combs  from  several  hives  may  be  stored  in  an  empty 
two  story  hive,  which  should  be  closed  up  and  sha<led  from  the  sun. 
By  this  time  niost  of  the  brood  will  have  hatched  and  the  entrance  may 
then  be  opened  and  the  combs  removed  and  the  bees  given  foundation 
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starters  in  a  siugle  hive.  They  should  then  be  allowed  to  build  combs 
for  4  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  in  the  evening  the  comb  may  be 
replaced  by  foundation  and  the  bees  given  a  queen  cell  ready  to  hatch. 

The  honey  in  the  diseased  combs  may  be  extracted,  but  all  uncapped 
cells  should  first  be  cut  out  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  after  which 
it  may  be  fed  back  to  the  bees.  All  of  the  foul  combs  and  those  built 
in  the  4  days  should  be  buried  or  placed  beyond  the  possibility  of  access 
to  the  bees. 

At  the  close  of  the  honey  season  the  queens  in  all  the  weakest  colo- 
nies should  be  caged  for  about  10  days,  so  no  brood  can  be  started. 
The  brood  from  strong  colonies  is  then  removed  and  tiered  up  on  the 
weak  ones  with  the  caged  queens.  The  process  of  giving  starters  and 
foandation  to  the  strong  colonies  is  then  gone  through  with  and  the 
bees  fed  sugar  sirup  in  the  evening  during  the  first  4  days. 

At  the  end  of  10  days  the  combs  from  the  weak  colonies  may  be 

removed  and  the  bees  shaken  into  a  single  hive  and  given  foundation. 

i     The  queens  may  now  be  released  and  the  bees  fed  sugar  sirup  for  4 

days.    The  combs  at  the  end  of  this  time  are  to  be  removed  and  replaced 

by  foundation. 

Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  extermination 
of  the  gypsy  moth  {Masscichusetts  State  Bd.  Agr.  Rpt,  1896,  pjh  3if)- 
306,  pig,  -i). —  It  is  reported  that  the  moth  has  been  exterminated  from 
most  of  the  outlying  towns  and  its  spread  prevented,  but  2  new  colo 

Inies  of  long  standing  having  been  found  in  Brookliue.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  the  entomologist,  it  will  take  15  years  to  exterminate 
i  the  pest  and  will  require  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200,000  for  5 
I  years,  of  $100,000  for  the  succeeding  5  years,  and  of  $15,000  for  the 
!     balance  of  the  time. 

\  The  field  director  reports  that  a  line  can  now  be  drawn  excluding 
j  two-thirds  of  the  area  formerly  infested.  This  outer  area  is  nearly  or 
I     not  entirely  free  from  the  moth. 

!  During  the  year  10,718,836  fruit,  shade,  and  forest  trees  were  inspected, 
I  67,723  of  which  were  found  infested,  507,025  of  w  hieh  were  burlapped, 
4,327  sprayed,  90,820  trimmed,  and  029  scraped.  A  large  number  of 
buildings  and  fences  were  also  inspected  and  found  infested  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  all,  there  were  destroyed  1,808,105  caterpillars, 
441,899  pupje,  44,291  moths,  and  884,928  unhatched  Qgg  clusters. 
There  were  found,  besides  these,  31,501  hat<*lied  clusters. 

As  a  forest  pest  the  insect  substantiates  its  former  reputation  for 
destruetiveness.  Oak  trees  stripped  for  2  seasons  in  succession  are 
now  found  dead  or  dying.  In  a  few  instances  death  seems  to  follow  a 
total  defoliation  in  one  year  and  only  a  partial  one  the  next.  Death 
seems  to  begin  at  the  top,  the  limbs  presenting  a  sunburned  appearance. 
The  attacks  of  bark  borers  finally  hastens  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  methods  employed  in  combating  the  pest  are  much  the  same  as 
in  former  years.  To  the  list  of  bird  enemies  reported  in  1895  there  are 
added  the    red  winged  blackbird   {Agelwint-  phceniceus)   and  several 
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undetermined  species  of  sparrows.    Most  of  the  birds  named  feed  on 
the  caterpillars. 

Report  of  the  State  entomologist  for  1895,  J.  A.  Lintner  {11th 
Rpt,  of  the  Injurious  and  Other  Insects  of  the  State  ofNetc  TorJcfarthe 
year  189:");  reprinted  from  the  49th  Rpt.  New  York  State  Museum^  pp. 
87-325^  figs.  25^  pis,  16). — This  contains  very  complete  accounts  of-«ome 
20  insects.  In  an  appendix  there  is  given  a  list  of  insects  affecting  the 
apple,  which  includes  C  species  of  Bymenoptera,  157  of  Lepidoptera,6of 
Diptera,  118  of  Coleoptera,  50  of  Hemiptera  and  Homoptera,  3  of  Tliy- 
sanoptera,  2  of  Araclinida,  etc.  The  rest  of  the  appendix  is  devoted 
to  a  bibliography  of  the  author's  publications. 

Worthy  of  special  note  among  the  insects  is  the  plan  of  destroying 
the  little  red  2Lut  {Monomorlum  pharaonis)  hy  exploding  the  vapor  of 
carbon  bisulphid  introduced  into  their  holes;  so  also  is  the  statemeut 
that  the  larvae  of  the  tussock  moth  {Notohphus  (Orgyia)  leucostygma) 
has  been  found  at  Albany  girdling  the  young  twigs  of  the  Ameriran 
elm  ever  since  the  phenomena  was  first  recorded  in  1883.  During  the 
latter  part  of  August,  1896,  twigs  of  unusual  length  with  perfectly  fresh 
leaves  were  collected  beneath  a  large  American  elm.  Each  had  been 
broken  at  the  base  of  the  girdle,  which  was  near  the  iiCMie  of  the  year's 
growth.  The  tips  varied  in  length  from  10  to  18  in.  and  had  fallen  oo 
account  of  girdling,  not  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but  in  late 
summer.  In  discussing  the  genista  caterpillar  (Mecyna  rerersalis)  this 
insect  is  noted  as  occurring  on  Long  Island,  feeding  on  a  species  of 
genista  and  cytisus  in  the  greenhouse  and  also  out  of  doors. 

The  new  insects  described  are  the  melon  vine  midge  {Diplosis  eucum- 
eris),  the  hairy  melon  vine  midge  {Diplosis  setigera)^  and  an  unknown 
species  of  Anthomyia  as  a  raspberry  cane  maggot.  It  is  stated  that 
the  attack  of  this  insect  maybe  distinguished  from  that  of  the  raspberry 
cane  girdler  by  the  absence  of  the  2  rings  of  punctures  between  which 
the  egg  of  the  Obera  himacnlatata  is  placed,  although  the  tips  of  the 
affected  twigs  bend  over  in  the  same  manner.  A  further  difference  is 
found  in  the  time  of  the  attack.  That  of  the  fly  occurs  in  May  and  that 
of  the  beetle  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 

A  new  mite,  the  carnation  mite  {Tyroglyphus  lateromorphous)^  is  also 
described.  It  was  found  in  the  greenhouse  in  Berlin,  Massachusetts, 
where  carnations  were  observed  dying  gradually  at  the  base.  The  steins 
generally  began  to  decay  just  below  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  whole 
plant  and  at  others  individual  branches  would  show  signs  of  weakDess. 
An  examination  of  the  plant  disclosed  in  most  of  them,  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  large  burrows,  in  which  were  found  numerous  mites  Q^ 
the  species  named,  together  with  eel  worms  and  several  other  mites  of  a 
larger  size,  different  species  and  genus  (Gamasns).  At  least  5  different 
forms  of  the  mite,  representing  as  many  developmental  stages,  were 
found.    The  hypopus  was  found  within  the  body  of  the  female. 

The  fall  army  worm:  Southern  grass  worm,  A.  L.  Quaint akce 
(Florida  Sta.  Bui.  40y  pp.  507-512^  figs,  c?).— From  several  locahties  in 
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Florida  reports  were  received  that  the  fall  army  worm  (Laphygma  fru- 
fiperda)  has  been  nnusnally  abundant  and  destructive  during  the  late 
spring  and  early  summer  of  this  year.  In  consequence  of  these  reports 
the  author  published  this  bulletin,  which  deals  briefly  with  the  food 
plants  of  the  insect,  its  manner  of  feeding,  noting  that  in  Florida  it 
seems  to  be  partial  to  crabgrass  and  to  crowfoot.  Besides,  there  is 
given  a  description  of  the  insect  in  its  different  stages,  of  its  habits, 
natural  enemies,  and  treatment.  Among  the  insect's  enemies  the  wasp 
(Polisies  helHcosa  f)  is  noted. 

Spraying  with  Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  125  to  150  gal.  water  is 
advised.  If  the  larvae  are  not  observed  until  very  much  damage  is  done 
and  the  grass  is  rapidly  disappearing,  the  best  remedy  then  would  be 
to  plow  them  under  as  deeply  as  possible.  In  other  cases  a  large  roller 
might  be  used  to  crush  the  larvse.  Trees  may  be  banded  with  cotton 
to  prevent  the  worms  from  ascending  the  trunks  when  their  grass  food 
bas  given  out 

TendoDB  and  xntiBcles  of  Hymenoptera,  C.  Janet  (Etudes  sur  les  fourmUj  lee 

§Mepes,  et  lea  abeilles,  12  note.    Limoges :  (1896),  pp.  25,  figs.  11 ;  abs,  in  Jour.  Poy.  Micros. 

8oe.  [London],  1897,  No,  5,  pp.  S76,  577). — ^The   author  describes  the  mnscles  and 

.  tendons  and  articnlar  membranes  of  bees,  ants,  and  wasps.    Each  muscle  fiber  he 

epDsiders  as  mnlti-nucleated,  the  sarcolemnia  representing  the  cell  membrane. 

The  palps  of  butterflies,  £.  Reuter  {Ada  Soc:  Fenn.,  22  (1896),  ph.  6;  Ann.  Mag. 
KaL  Hist.,  6.  ser.,  iO  (1897),  pp.  114, 115;  abs.  in  Jour.  Roij.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1897, 
Ko.  5,  p.  S76). — The  aathor  studied  the  palps  of  670  species  of  butterflies  belonging 
todi72  genera.  Special  attention  was  given  to  external  form,  the  hairy  or  scaly  cov- 
ering, and  the  basal  spot — which  is  striated,  pitted,  and  studded  with  numerous 
conical  hairy  scales.  The  results  obtained  are  used  in  an  endeavor  to  erect  a 
genealogical  tree.  The  Hesperiida;  are  given  distinct  subordinal  rank  under  the 
lerni  Grypocera. 

The  natural  history  of  ant8»  C.  Janet  (Paris:  SoeUii  Zoologique  de  France,  1896, 
pp.S6:  abs.  in  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soo.  [London],  1897 j  No.  5,  pp.  S74, 375). — This  is  a  lec- 
tare  on  the  habits  and  life  history  of  ants.  As  a  type  Myrmica  rubra  is  chosen,  and 
SQCcessive  stages  in.  the  life  of  the  individual  described.  As  a  change  in  the  ani- 
mal's habits  it  is  noted  that  while  many  larvie  spin  a  cocoon,  others  of  the  same  species 
do  not.  The  subject  of  polymorphism  is  discussed  and  the  functions  and  status  of  the 
qneen  and  workers  compared  with  those  of  bees  and  wasps.  After  the  nuptial  flight, 
the  males  are  allowed  to  die  or  are  killed,  while  such  females  as  may  be  found  are 
brought  back  to  the  nest  to  add  to  the  number  of  its  queens.  Various  types  of  nests 
are  described  and  cases  cited  where  2  colonies  apparently  nested  together.  Such 
eases  may  be  mere  accidental  juxtaposition  or  it  may  be  true  association.  There 
may  be  also  double  nests  formed  by  2  different  kinds  of  ants,  as  where  Solenopsis 
fngax  makes  its  small  galleries  within  the  more  massive  walls  of  the  nest  of  Formica 
fusca  and  steals  and  devours  the  latter's  nymphs.  There  may  be  also  genuine  mixed 
eolonies.     Directions  are  given  for  making  artificial  nests,  etc. 

The  BmbiidaB,  B.  Grassi  (Quart.  Jour.  Micros.  Set.  [London],  n.  ser.,  40  (1897) j  pp. 
55-75;  abs.  in  Jour.  Boy.  Micros.  Soc.  [London],  1897,  No.  5,  p.  372). — As  an  appendix  to 
bis  memoir  on  the  termites  the  author  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  this  family  of 
insects.  The  external  features  of  the  larvo)  and  adult  male  and  female  Embia  solieri 
are  described  in  detail.  No  trace  of  wings  is  found  in  either  insect  at  any  stage. 
The  insects  live  in  silken  galleries  which  they  construct  under  stones  and  in  the 
ground  nndemeath.  The  silk  is  extruded  as  a  liquid  from  the  anterior  legs  and  the 
formation  of  a  gallery  takes  from  12  to  15  hours  time.    The  insects  become  adult 
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about  the  middle  of  June  and  pair  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  die  oft'  during  tbe 
auninier.  An  account  is  given  of  the  internal  anatomy  of  Embia  eurickii.  The  Embiids 
are  regarded  as  interrelated  neither  with  Terniitida)  nor  Perlidsp;  nor  do  the 
authors  think  they  have  any  rehition  with  PsocidH*.  According  to  Grasai  they  should 
be  ranked  as  a  Bp<*cial  subonler  parallel  with  Orthoptera  tfcntu  tirirfe  under  the 
order  <>rthopt4*ra.  On  the  other  hand  the  translator  of  Grassi^s  papers  (wbirh 
appeared  in  the  original  language  in  188^*89)  reganlsthem  as  occapying  an  iotf  r- 
mediate  ponition  between  Thysanura  and  cursorial  Orthoptera. 

On  Cuterebra  emasculator  with  descriptions  of  sevezal  allied  species,  D.  W. 
Coi^u II.LKTT  (Canad.  Ent,,  SI  {189S),  No.  l,pp.  9-lt). — Five  new  species  are  described. 
They  arc  distinguished  by  the  abdomen  being  wholly  polished,  without  powder,  simI 
with  black  pleural  hairs  (Cuterebra  ienehrosa);  by  the  same  featurt^s  except  tbe  pleu- 
ral hairSy  which  are  mostly  yellow,  there  iM^ing  only  a  small  patch  of  black  uneiiu 
the  male  (C.  nitida);  by  the  same  charact«^rs  as  the  last  except  the  black  patch  «if 
hairs,  which  is  absent  ( C.  poHta);  by  the  abdomen  being  partly  opaque  i>ollinose  »Dd 
by  a  cluster  of  black  hairs  above  the  center  of  the  pleura,  the  re8t  bt^ing  yellowing 
(C.  lepirora);  and  by  the  same  characters  as  tbe  last  except  the  black  hairs,  which 
art^  absent  (C.  latifrone).  Fitch's  ty|>e  (specimen  of  (\  emasculator)  is  stated  to  be 
identical  with  C,  /ontineUa  of  Clark. 

The  QSdemeridaB  of  boreal  America,  G.  H.  Horn  {Proc,  California  Acad,  Sd.,^ 
(IStm),  Xo.  2y  pp.  S82-421). 

The  fauna  of  British  India,  including  Ceylon  and  Burmab,  W.  T.  Bi^nfoii 
(Published  under  authority  of  Secretary  of  State  for  India;  rer.  in  Xature,  oti^  So,  WU 
pp.  3f:Jf  ,lf>4).— The  twelfth  volume  of  this  series.     Bees  and  wasi>8  are  treated. 

Hymenoptera,  C.  J.  Bingham  (London:  Taylor  i^-  Francis,  ISOS,  pp.  yXIS,'>79, 
pin.  4,  Jign.  188;  rev.  in  Nature,  56,  So.  1451,  pp.  36S,  364). — Volume  1,  treating  of  ben 
an<l  wasps. 

The  production  of  sound  by  beetles,  S.  Sciienklinu  (/f/a*.  Wcknschr.  KhI,,* 
(1897),  So.  18,  pp.  27.1-S80,  Jigs.  10). — The  various  methods  of  producing  mamls  »« 
popularly  discussed.  Considerable  space  is  given  to  stridulation  in  the  diffcreoi 
groups.  The  diftereut  heads  are  humming,  knocking,  clicking,  shooting,  and 
stridnlatiug. 

On  the  building  and  keeping  of  an  inaectary,  O.  SciirLTz  (Illus.  Wchngckr.  EnU 
Z  {lSff7),  So.  10,  pp.  ir,4'159). 

Essay  on  the  general  classification  of  the  laathridiidas,  with  a  systematic  and 
alphabetic  catalogue  of  all  the  species  of  the  world,  R.  P.  Bblon  (Ber.  Ent.,  H 
(1897),  So.  6-7,  pp.  157-220;  4^5,  pp.  116-156). 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Rpt.  tS91.  /»/. 
59-6'f). — A  report  mostly  on  jourueys  about  the  State.  Granshoppers  areiioteilas 
having  a[)peared  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  considerable  numbers;  ako 
the  cabbage  maggot  along  the  Ohio  River. 

Watering  bees — a  trough  for  the  purpose,  J.  C.  Cokey  (Amer.Bee  Jour.,  S7 
{18!f7),  So.  8,  p.  115,  Jig.  1). — For  use  in  the  more  or  less  arid  regions  of  the  West,  whciv 
bees  miibt  go  a  long  ways  for  water,  the  author's  device  seems  exctdlent.  It  conni^O 
of  a  large  trough  made  of  a  sheet  of  No.  22  galvanized  iron  36  by  84  in.  with  tbe  side 
turned  up  5  in.  high,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  immense  dripping  pan  with  a  capacity 
of  about  30  gal.  In  this  a  lath  or  cleated  Hoat.  occupying  the  whole  area,  is  plwe<l, 
and  pipe  coimeotiou  made  with  a  source  of  water  supply. 

Mating  queens— how  it  may  be  controlled,  L.  A.  Aspinwall  (Jwter.  Bee  Jwir.. 
87  (1897),  So.  26,  pp.  402, 403;  from  Beekeeper^  ReHewfor  January,  1897).—\yheTe  one 
has  thoroughbred  bi't'S  at  home,  the  clipping  of  the  wings  of  the  virgin  <ineon  eoa* 
to  IcHHCu  somewhat  her  powers  of  flight  is  recommended. 

Comb  foundation— is  its  use  profitable?  S.  A.  Deacon  (Amer.  Bee  Jonr.,  -^ 
(1897),  S^o.37,pp.  579,580).— The  author  argues  that  the  advantages  olaimwl  f*>r 
foundation  do  not  e<pial  its  cost.  The  ouly  advantage  that  he  is  able  to  see  i«  t^e 
exclusion  of  droue  cells.     It  does  not,  as  was  once  thought,  take  20  lbs.  of  honey  to 
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make  1  lb.  of  wax  bat  only  about  6;  and,  farther,  the  process  of  wax  formation  goes 
OD  contiunally  and  when  foundation  is  used  the  small  scales  of  wax  accumulate  as 
rabbish  on  the  floor  of  the  hive. 

Simmins  is  quoted  as  stating  that  1  lb.  of  wax,  costing  less  than  1  shilling  6  pence, 
fills  8  standard  frames  with  finished  comb.  To  do  this  with  foundation,  1^  lbs.  are 
required,  costing  at  least  2  shillings  6  pence. 

The  Danzen-Baker  hive  {Amer,  Bee  Jour,,  S7  (1897),  Xo.  10,  pp,  145, 146,  figs,  10),— 
The  main  diflference  from  the  10-trame  Langstroth  hive  consists  in  the  hive  body 
being  1 1  in.  deeper  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  frames,  etc.  The  brood  frames  are 
elo9e<l  at  the  bottom,  7^  by  10  in.  in  size,  and  suspended  upon  a  pivot  in  the  middle 
of  the  end  piece,  which  allows  their  being  reversed.  The  super  contains  8  hold- 
ers of  four  4  by  5  sections  each.  These  sections  are  open-cornered — a  device  which, 
it  is  cbimed,  causes  them  to  be  filled  out  and  to  look  better  and  bring  as  much  as 
2  cts.  per  pound  more.  The  separators  are  of  cleated  slats.  Outside  of  the  sections 
is  an  air  space  and  over  them  a  layer  of  parafiSn  paper  held  down  beneath  and  cov- 
ered by  several  layers  of  newspapers.  In  the  brood  chamber  there  is  also  a  dead 
air  space  about  the  frame. 

Tunis  from  the  point  of  view  of  honey  production,  T.  B.  Blow  (Bev,  Internal. 
*  ApkalL,  19  (1897),  No.  8,  p,  139-142). — According  to  the  author,  in  certain  districts  of 
Algiers  rosemary  {RoBmarinua  officinalis)  and  heather  (Erica  muliiflora)  form  much 
th^most  abundant  forage  plants  and  produce  great  quantities  of  honey  of  extra  line 
quality.  They  are  succeeded  by  Calicoionie  villosa.  Thymus  munidicus,  etc.,  and  spe- 
cies of  cistus.  The  average  production  of  honey  per  colony  is  taken  to  be  25  kilos, 
which,  for  1,000  colonies,  worth  25,000  francs,  and  allowing  35  per  cent  for  care  and 
15  per  cent  for  interest,  gives  an  annual  profit  of  50  per  cent. 

Mosquitoes  and  fleas,  L.  O.  Howard  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of  Entomology 
Circ.  IS,  S.ser.y  pp.  5).— This  is  a  revised  edition  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  61).  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  original  edition  9  species  of  mosquitoes  have  been  noted  as  occurring 
within  the  United  States,  thus  raising  the  number  recorded  to  30. 

The  army  worm  and  wheat  fly,  C.  B.  Waldron  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp. 
S0-23).—l^oteB  that  the  army  worm  (Leucania  unipuncta)  did  considerable  damage  in 
Pembina  and  Walsh  counties  during  1896 ;  and  also  a  general  attack  on  wheat  fields 
by  an  insect  that  is  either  the  Hessian  iiy  or  frit  fly.  The  latter  insect  has  never 
been  noticed  in  the  State  in  such  numbers  as  during  1896. 

Recent  observations  on  the  cecidomyid  galls  of  the  larches,  C.  von  Tubeuf 
{Forstl.  Naturw.  Ztschr.,  6  (1897),  pp.  224-229,  figs.  2;  rev.  in  Zool.  Centbl.,  4  (1897),  Xo. 
S€,p.  919). — Cecidomyid  galls  were  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Munich  on  the 
flower  buds  of  the  larch.  The  morphological  changes  produced  in  the  tissues  were 
very  peculiar. 

The  contest  with  the  phylloxera,  E.  Bdgnon  (Chron.  Agr.,  Canton  Vaud,  9 
(1896),  No.  11,  pp.  263''271).— Report  from  the  Canton  of  Vaud  to  the  Grand  Council. 

The  contest  with  the  phylloxera  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud  in  1895,  J.  Dcfour 
{Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  9  (1896),  No.  IS,  pp.  S15-318).— During  the  year  the  insect 
was  found  in  4  new  parishes.  A  total  of  2,028  grape  stocks  were  infested  and  a  total 
area  of  41,350  square  meters  destroyed. 

The  phylloxera  and  American  vines,  J.  Dufour  (Chron.  Agr.  Canton  Vaud,  10 
(1897),  Xos.  12,  pp.  SS1-SS7;  IS,  370-873).— An  extract  from  the  report  of  the  Viti- 
cultural  Station  at  Lausanne  for  1896.  Among  other  things  it  is  noted  that  the  cost 
of  visiting  various  vineyards  aggregating  6,600  hectares  amounted  to  about  $3,550, 
and  required  the  services  of  427  men;  that  9  new  places  of  infestation  were  discov- 
ered, and  that  the  grape  stocks  attacked  by  the  phylloxera  numbered  11,958 ;  ami  that 
^1^  square  meters  of  vineyard  surface  were  destroyed. 

Contrasting  this  with  previous  years,  it  is  noted  that  in  1892,  839  grape  stocks  were 
attacked  and  5,496  square  meters  of  vineyard  surface  were  destroyed ;  that  these 
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numbers  changed  in  1893  to  14,144  stocks  and  33,012  square  meters;  in  18M  io3^ 
stocks  and  26,142  square  meters;  and  in  1895  to  2,028 stocks  and  41,350  sqaare  mefceo. 

Combating  peronospora  and  phylloxera,  A.  Gawalowski  {Ztsckr.  Sakr,  Tilr- 
8ueh.  It.  Hyg.y  11  {1807),  No,  16,  pp.  S7h  ^72). 

The  green  scale  of  coffee,  T.  D.  A.  Cockerrll  {Gard.  and  Forest^  10  (2S37),  Aii. 
497,  p.  S47). — Lecanium  rtrtdt,  the  coffee  scale  of  Ceylon,  is  recorded  as  haring  beeo 
*  found  on  coffee  at  Sfw)  Paulo,  Brazil,"  by  Dr.  von  Ihering. 

Biological  notes  on  the  pine  worm,  Panolis  piniperda,  H.  Gauckler  (/list. 
Wchnschr.  Knt,  2  (1897),  No.  14,  pp.  21S-215,  figs.  ^).— The  feeding  habits, etc., an 
described.  In  1895  the  larvse  appeared  in  great  numbers  in  Hesse  and  did  gr»t 
damage  to  the  pines.  Near  Lampertheim  nearly  all  the  53-year  old  pines  on  sboot 
24  hectares  iire  now  dead.  In  another  area  of  60  hectares  near  the  same  place  must 
of  the  treei),  -i^'hich  are  almost  70  years  old,  are  either  dry  or  show  but  few  giccs 
needles.  The  following  parasites  have  been  found  affecting  this  insert:  Idkmwmm 
moliioriue,  I.  trilineatus,  /.  hilunulatus,  I.  raptoriuH,  I.  pallifron$,  /.  itthiop^,  I.  cfst- 
iaior,  I.  fabricator,  I.  metaxanihus,  I,  nigritarint,  I.  piuitorum,  I.  piniperda,  Cnfptw 
arrogana,  C.  filicomis,  C.  intermedtM,  C.  leuooatomus,  C.  longipes,  C.  $etioomit,  C.  ^i- 
perdcp,  Phygadenon  nigritarius,  P.  commutatus,  Ophiou  ramidulug,  O.  luteu$,  0.  tMriitr 
rius,  Anomalon  unicolor,  A.  xanthopua,  A.  glitceM,  A.  higattatum,  Pimpla  examinakr, 
P.  instigator,  Heieropelma  calcator,  and  EurylohuM  trisiia. 

Directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  scale  insects  (Coocidae),  T.  D.  A. 
CocKKUKLL  ( U.  S.  Nat.  Mu8.  Bui.  S9,  pt.  L,  pp.  9). — The  vnrions  places  and  conntziei 
where  coccidological  lists  have  been  made  are  enumerated  and  also  the  countries  thit' 
still  offer  fresh  liehls  for  the  collector.  The  whole  of  the  East  Indian  Arcfaipebg^ 
China,  Siaiii,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  Burmah  have  yet  to  be  explored  for  ceccidsj 
also  the  whole  of  tropical  Africa,  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  MadagsscaCr 
It  is  shown  that  it  Ih  important  to  note  the  food  plant  from  which  scales  are  coUertd 
and  brief  directions  for  the  recognition,  collection,  and  treatment  in  the  tield  audi 
the  cabinet  are  given. 

Destruction  of  the  "pyrale"  by  washing  with  nitric  acid,  I^.  DRGRULLY(/>«f> 
Agr.  el  Vit.,  28  (1897),  No.  51,  pp.  697-699).^The  use  of  nitric  acid  against  tht 
"pyrale"  {Cenophtira  pilleriana)  is  described  as  effective  and  economical  and  is  coa** 
pared  with  a  wash  of  sulphate  of  iron.  It  is  diluted  with  6  volumes  of  water.  Thi 
diluted  it  is  used  at  the  rate  of  25  liters  of  acid  to  1,000  plants  or  28  liters  to  801 
plants.  At  these  rates  the  cost  is  about  42.37  cts.  for  the  first  and  53.77  for  the  sec* 
ond.  Besides  forming  a  good  insecticide,  the  acid,  on  account  of  the  nitrogen  cob- 
tained,  is  further  commended  as  a  manure.  During  winter  the  ground  about  the  btse 
of  the  vines  may  be  sprayed  with  the  acid,  diluted  to  1  to  6.  as  a  remedy  for  tkt 
phylloxera. 

Recent  observations  on  the  employment  of  nitric  acid  against  the  "pyrale, 
L.  Dk<jrully  {Prog.  Agr.  ei  Vit.,  S8  {1897),  No.  5t,  pp.  729,  730).  It  is  noted  that 
the  penetrating  <[ualities  of  nitric  acid  used  according  to  the  directions  given  in  i 
precedin*^  note  are  not  as  great  as  might  be  desired,  and  further,  that  it  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  the  acid  injures  the  plants. 

A  bee  parasite,  H.  Thkb^  {IUus.  Wchnnckr.  Ent.,  2  {1S97),  No.  16,  pp.  t4*-if?, 
figs.  8).    The  history,  life  history,  etc.,  of  Meloe prosearahwns  is  discussed. 

A  new  parasite  of  the  Harlequin  cabbage  bug,  L.  O.  Howard  {Can^.  E^^*  ^^ 
{1S9S),  No.  1,  pp.  17,18).— Encry ins  johnsoni,  n.  sp.,  which  is  clusely  related  to  E. 
VI itrat us  of  Kiirope,  is  described  as  obtained  from  eggs  of  Murgamtia  kistrionie^^^ 
Marylan<l. 

On  parasites  of  insects,  K.  Saj6  {TUus.  Wchnsehr.  EnU,  S  {1897),  No.5,pp.  70-7^)- 
A  general  pa])er  notin<r  among  other  things  thaf  the  hosts  of  but  few  of  the  recog- 
nized parasitic  species  are  known. 
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Hmnan  food  investigations^  H.  Snyder  {Mimiesota  Sta.  Bui.  54y 
pp.3^7-90yfigs.  5).— The  gluf^  of  wheat  (pp.  37-42).— The  author  points 
out  that  the  value  of  flour  for  bread  is  dependent  upon  the  total  amount 
of  gluten  which  it  coutains  and  upon  the  proportion  of  j?lutenin  and 
gliadin  making  up  the  gluten.  The  total  protein,  gliadin,  and  glutenin 
in  a  number  of  samples  of  American  and  foreign  wheat  was  determined. 
The  ghadin  was  obtained  by  extracting  finely  ground  wheat  with  70  per 
cent  alcohol.  The  glutenin  was  obtained  by  extracting  with  potassium 
hydroxid  solution  after  first  removing  all  other  proteids.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  a  number  of  varieties  of  wheat  are  compared  on  the  basis  of 
their  content  of  nitrogenous  constituents: 


Variety  of  wheat. 


Compo$ition  of  the  gluten  of  wheat. 


\    Protein      Proteida     Glia-       Glu- 
I  (N.  +  5.7).  in  gluten.]    din.       teuin. 


Cilut«n  in  form 
I  of— 


(Ilia- 
din. 


Scotch  Fife '  Minnenota  Station . 

WeUinan'n  Fife do 

K«l  Witter  Wheat  ....• 

EtflyGeofsee  Winter  J , 

LiMlopi I  Manitoba 

Blue  Stem |  Minnesota  Station . 

Crimean !  RuAsia 

FitHted  Spring  W  beat . ' , 

CtJcatU India 

XdChile ,  Chile 

J*  Pl»ta I  Argentine  Republic 

Aieolaetr  Azima j  KuAsia 

Oregon  White  Winter  .1  Chicago  market  . . . 

Ko.2  Red  Winter  , do 

^.Wlieat. 

3^0  2  Hard  Winter    do ' 

Wheat.  I 


Per  et.     ' 
14.76 
12.60 

7.98  I 
9.54 
14.20 
11.08 
12.88 
«.13 
7.01 
13.38 
10.  2» 
9.23 
7.01 

8.83 


Peret. 

12.46 

10. 18  I 
8.68  I 
6.31  ' 
8.25 

11.75 
9.49  , 
6.39 
6.70 
5.62 

11.84 
8.74 
7.65  I 
5.56  i 

7.31 


Peret.  '  Per  el.  '  Per  ct. 


7.26 

6.14 

5.60 

3.71 

5.64 

7.84 

5.77 

4.25  I 

4.90  I 

2.92  I 

4.99 

5.70 

5.42 

3.77 

3.99 


5.20  1 

4  04 

3.08 

2.60 

2.61 

3.91 

3.72 

2.14 

1.80  I 

2.70  , 

6.85 

3.04 

2.2:^ 

3.32  t 


58. 3 
60.3 
64.5 
58.8 
68.5 
66.7 
60.8 
66. 5 
73.1 
52.0 
42.1 
65.  3 
70.8 
67.8 

54.6 


Glu- 
tenin. 


Per  ct. 
41,7 
39.7 
35.5 
41.2 
31.5 
33.3 
39.2 
33.5 
26.9 
48.0 
57.9 
34.8 
29.2 
32.2 

45.4 


'Tor bread-making  pnrposes  the  ghiten  Bhoo]d  be  well  balanced;  that  is,  contain 
the  right  proportion  of  gliadin  (binding  material)  to  glutenin.  The  most  valuable 
vheats  for  both  food  and  bread-making  parposes  are  those  rich  in  protein,  of  which 
80to8.5  per  cent  is  gluten,  and  the  gluten  is  composed  of  about  60  per  cent  gliadin 
^ndaboat  40  per  cent  glutenin.  ...  In  the  samples  [of  Scotch  Fife  and  Wellman 
Pifo],  which  may  be  taken  as  good  types  of  northern-grown  hard  spring  wheat,  the 
gloten  contains  about  60  per  cent  gliadin  and  40  per  cent  glutenin.  In  the  so  called 
»)ft  wheat  [Bine  Stem  Calcutta  and  Oregon  White  Winter]  there  is  from  7  to  13  per 
cent  more  of  gliadin  and  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  glutenin.'' 

Bread  was  made  from  (1)  flour  from  which  the  gliadin  had  been 
extracted,  (2)  flour  from  which  the  albumiu  had  been  extracted,  (3) 
floar  from  which  proteids  soluble  in  sodium  chlorid  solution  had  been 
extracted,  and  (4)  normal  flour.  In  the  first  case  *'the  dough  was  not 
sticky;  it  felt  like  putty  and  broke  off  like  putty.  The  yeast  caused 
the  mass  to  expand  a  little  when  first  placed  in  the  oven,  then  the  top 
of  tbe  loaf  began  to  break  apart,  and  the  loaf  decreased  in  size  as  if 
nn  yeast  had  been  used.  The  loaf,  when  baked,  was  about  as  heavy  as 
the  same  bulk  of  rubber."    In  the  second  and  third  cases  the  bread 
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did  not  differ  materially  from  that  made  from  normal  flour.  **The 
gliadin  and  gluteniu  are  the  only  proteids  which  give  character  to 
bread;  that  is,  provided  the  bread  is  properly  made." 

The  digeHtihility  of  bread  (pp.  43-45). — Experiments  were  made  with  a 
man  to  learn  the  digestibility  of  bread  made  from  the  be^t  grade  of 
patent  spring-wheat  flour,  from  ordinary  bakers'  flour,  and  from  whole- 
wheat flour.  The  subject  of  the  test  weighed  about  150  lbs.,  and  on 
each  day  walked  about  4  miles  for  exercise.  About  1 J  lbs.  of  bread, 
\  lb.  of  butter,  and  h  lb.  of  eggs  were  eaten  daily.  The  author  cal- 
culates that  if  the  bread  were  purchased  from  a  baker  the  cost  of  a 
day's  food  would  be  15  J  cts.,  and  if  the  bread  were  made  at  home  the 
cost  would  be  about  10  cts.  The  flour  used  was  analyzed  and  its  com- 
position is  reported.  In  the  author's  opinion  the  whole-wheat  flour 
was  of  an  inferior  quality.  It  was  purchased  as  high-grade  floar,  bat 
had  apparently  been  made  from  winter  wheat  deficient  in  protein. 
The  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  different  kinds  of  bread  are 
shown  in  the  following  table 


Coefficients  of  digettihility  of  bread. 
'  Diymat- 


j>7,r- '^'•'-'  ^  ,'£Si'- 


Bread  from  patent  flour. . 
Bread  from  bakers'  flour 
Bread  from  vliole-wheat  dour 


1  Percent. 
94 

Per  eent. 
86 

Percent.  PtrcatL 
S7             9? 

93 

84 
87 

87             f? 

►ur 93 

^,           17 

1 

Composition  of  bread,  (pp.  46,  47). — Assuming  that  bread  should  be  I 
selected  for  its  protein  content,  the  author  discusses  that  made  firoal 
ordinary  flour  and  from  whole-wheat  flour.    An  unfermented  bread, ; 
which  is  quite  extensively  used  in  many  parts  of  Minnesota  uDder  the 
name  of  ''flat  bread,"  is  described.    It  is  made  from  whole- wheat  floor 
or  ordinary  flour  aud  baked  in  the  form  of  large,  flat,  round  cakes. 
The  dough  is  sometimes  rolled  very  thin  before  baking.    Samples  rf 
flat  bread  made  from  whole- wheat  flour  and  patent  flour  were  found  to 
have  the  following  composition : 

Composition  of  flat  bread. 


Water,   i  Protein  J     Fat,      |c^*»<*y 


dratflB.  I 


From  whole- wheat  flour '         9. 38  15. 50 


1  t  I  1  i 

j  Per  cent,  i  Per  cent.    Per  cent.  \  Per  cent.  Ptr  mi- 


Do 9.a3 

From  patent  flour 10. 54 


15.63 
13.14 


0.70 
.60 
.20 


72.S3  J  W 

72.64'  LW 

75.38  I  .W 


The  loss  of  food  value  by  prolonging  fermentation  in  bread  nuik%ng[P9' 
48-51). — Seven  tests  were  made  to  study  the  loss  of  material  due  tofer 
mentation  in  bread  making.  Thebread  was  madeaccording  to2  methods 
in  common  use.  In  3  trials  the  short  fermentation  method  was  fol- 
lowed.   A  dough  was  made  of  flour,  water,  and  yeast,  which  was  kueaded 
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thoroughly  and  allowed  to  rise  until  it  had  doubled  its  bulk,  when  it 
vas  again  kneaded  ajnl  allowed  to  rise,  and  then  baked.  In  4  trials 
■  the  fermentation  was  more  prolonged.  A  batter  was  made  from  flour, 
yeaat,  and  water  and  allowed  to  ferment  over  night,  usually  10  to  15 
honra.  More  flour  was  then  added,  the  dough  was  kneaded  and  allowed 
to  rise  a  second  time.  It  was  then  treated  as  by  the  first  method.  By 
the  second  method  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  yeast  was  used  than  by 
the  first  method  and  the  fermentation  was  carried  on  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature. The  flour,  yeast,  and  bread  were  weighed  and  analyzed  and 
the  results  are  tabulated.  All  the  flour  used  was  from  the  same  lot  of 
patent  flour  made  from  hard  spring  wheat. 

*•  Wh4»ii  the  bread  was  made  by  the  short  fermentation  process,  there  was  a  loss  of 
L71  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  a  little  more  than  3  lbs.  of  flour 
per  barrel.  When  the  bread  was  made  by  the  prolonged  fermentation  process  there 
insaloss  of  8.08  per  cent  of  dry  matter,  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  about  U^  lbs.  of 
iJonr  for  every  barrel  of  flour  used. 

"When  the  bread  was  made  by  the  short  fermentation  proce.s8  there  wa«  an  aver- 
age loss  of  2.10  per  cent  of  the  total  nitrogen ;  with  the  prolonged  fermentation 
procew  th(?  loss  of  nitrogen  was  7.77  per  cent.  When  a  barrel  of  flour  is  made  into 
bread  by  the  prolonged  fermentation  process,  the  loss  of  nitrogen  exceeds  tht;  loss 
bj  the  short  fermentation  process  in  protein  value  eqnal  to  abont  7  lbs.  of  the  best 
nrloin  steak.'' 

The  digestibility  of  potatoes  and  losses  of  food  values  when  potatoes, 
tarrots,  and  cabbages  are  boiled  in  different  ways  (pp.  52-57). — This  is  a 
brief  account  of  work  reported  in  Bulletin  43  of  this  Office  (E.  S.  K.,  9, 
pp.  677,  679). 

The  rational  feeding  of  men  (pp.  60-90). — The  author  summarizes  in 
•  general  way  the  results  of  numerous  investigations,  and  briefly  dis- 
casses  the  general  laws  of  nutrition.  The  composition  of  a  large  num- 
'ber  of  foods  and  the  amounts  and  composition  of  different  foods  which 
can  be  purchased  for  10  cts.  are  quoted. 

Studies  of  dietaries,  W.  O.  At  water  and  A.  P.  Bryant  {Connec- 
ikut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt  1896,  pp.  117-158).— This  is  a  (continuation  of  work 
previously  reported  by  the  station  (E.  S.  K.,  8,  p.  419).*  The  results  of 
5  dietary  studies  hitherto  unpublished  are  reported  in  full.  A  sum- 
mary follows: 

Be8ult9  of  dietary  siudiea—food  eaten  per  person  daily. 


Ponr  family  in  Connecticut 

Uliorerg  nimilj  in  Connecticut. 
nnof'fH  family  in  Connecticut . 
Do  . 


*J«ion  agricnltnrist's  family 

niTitfi boarding  house  in  Connecticut. 

jannera family  in  Vermont 

*»B  in  the  Adirondacka  in  midwinter  . 
*^P»ng  party  in  Maine  a 


Cost.      Protein. 


Genu.  I 
14  ' 
16  I 


27 


Oranu. 

87 


108 
94 
96 

104 


200 
172 


Fat. 


I  Carbohy- 
drates'. 


Oranis. 
75 
100 
177 
139 
105 
119  , 
117  , 
216 
261  , 


Orams. 
509 
433 
406 
356 
433 
339 
449 
367 
533 


a  The  figures  represent  the  quantities  purchased. 


Fuel 
value. 

Calories. 
3. 140 
3.105 
3, 605 
3. 145 
3.180 
2.875 
3,  295 
4,335 
5,3*^ 
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The  results  of  previous  studies  reported  by  the  station  are  qnoted, 
and  from  them  a^d  the  above  studies  a  number  of  averages  are 
deduced. 

Dietary  study  of  Sandow,  the  "strong  man,"  C.  F.  Lanowortht 
and  W.  II.  Beal  {Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  RpL  1896^  pp.  158-lC2),-T]it 
food  consumed  in  a  day  by  Sandow,the  professional  "  strong  manr  was 
weighed  and  its  composition  calculated.  The  nutrients  consamed  <ret« 
protein  244  gm.,  fat  161  gm.,  and  carbohydrates  502  gm.  The  energy 
of  the  food  was  calculated  to  lie  4,402  calories.  The  nutritive  ratio  was 
1:3.4. 

<<It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  amount  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  con- 
sumed does  not  differ  very  greatly  from  the  stsindard  for  a  man  at 
muscular  work,  the  amount  of  protein  is  very  large  and  the  nutritive 
ratio  is  very  narrow. 

^^The  fact  that  so  much  protein  is  consumed  is  of  especial  interest.'' 

The  digestibility  of  different  classes  of  food  materials,  W.  0. 
At  WATER  {Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  186-190).— On  the 
basis  of  results  of  a  large  number  of  digestion  experiments  made  by 
different  investigators,  the  author  deduces  the  following  average  coefr 
cients  of  digestibility  for  animal  foods,  cereals  and  sugars,  and  vege- 
tables and  fruits : 

Average  coefficients  of  digestibilitp. 


Protein         Fa?.      ^JJ^ 


I  Percent,  Percent.  Ptren^ 

Animal  fo<MlH '             96  9"           W 

CeiealH  ami  saearts 85  W            JJ 

Vegetables  ami  fruits 80  80             • 

The  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  as 
actually  determined  by  the  author  in  the  experiments  with  insD  cited 
below  were  compared  with  the  above  calculated  results  for  the  same 
food  materials.  The  agreement  was  found  lo  be  very  close,  as  is  i^howa 
by  the  following  table: 


Comparison  of  determined  with  average  coeffi^dents  of  digestibility. 

Prot'ein. 


I  Per  cent. 

As  found  bv  experiment '         93. 7 

As  calculated 94.0 


Percent.  /*«•*?: 
85.3  5-; 
9fi.3  »1 


'^Thi.s  close  agreement  implies  that  the  assumed  coefficients  fairly 
represent  the  proportions  of  nutrients  that  are  digested,  under  onli 
nary  normal  conditions,  from  such  food  materials  as  those  used  iu  these 
experiments.^' 

Experiments  on  the  digestion  of  food  by  man,  W.  O.  Atwatsb 
{Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1890,  pp.  163-180).— A  number  of  digestion 
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experiments  with  single  food  materials  aud  a  mixed  diet  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  tlie  aatlior  by  the  usual  methods,  which  have 
been  described  in  detail  in  a  previous  publication  J 

The  fuel  value  of  the  food,  urine,  and  feces  was  determined.  The 
fact  is  |X)inted  out  that  the  fuel  value  of  the  food  minus  the  fuel  value 
of  the  feces  does  not  represent  the  energy  which  is  available  for  the 
organism,  since  nitrogen  is  excreted  in  the  form  of  urea. 

"  Assaming  that  all  of  the  digested  nitrop^en  excreted  from  the  body  is  in  the  form 
of  urea,  we  may  ronghly  calculate  the  amount  of  the  potential  energy  of  protein 
Trhich  thoa  fails  to  be  transformed  into  kinetic  energy  in  the  body. 

*•  Urea  contains  46.67  per  cent  nitrogen,  hence  N.  X  2.143  =  urea.  N.  x  6.25  =  pro- 
tein. Hence  protein  divided  by  6.25  X  2.143  =  the  urea  corresponding  to  the  protein. 
The  heat  of  combastion  of  1  gm.  of  urea  is  2.53  calories.    The  fuel  value  of  the  urea 

corresponding  to  1  gm.  of  protein  would  therefore  be  g  .^^  X  2.143  X  2.53,  or  0.87 
calories. 

•*  According  to  this  computation,  which  is  theoretical  and  but  approximately  cor- 
rect, there  would  be  for  each  gram  of  digested  protein  0.87  calories  of  energy  in  the 
onconsnmed  urea  and  other  compounds.  Subtracting  this  value  from  the  total  fuel 
valne  of  the  digested  nutrients  the  remainder  may  be  assumed  to  represent  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  energy  of  the  digested  nutrients  which  becomes  actually  avail- 
able to  the  body.  This  is  designated  in  the  tables  as  'net  fuel  value  of  the  food 
digested.' " 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  briefly  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Coeffieients  of  digeatibility  of  a  number  of  foods  by  man. 


Subjects  and  food  materials. 


Proteiu. 


Laboratory  janitor. 
Milk 

Do 

l»o 

Wheat  bivad 

Do 

Bread  aDd  milk 

B*ef  round,  milk,  bntter.  oatmeal,  bread,  su^^ar 

Bwfronnd,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  crackers,  broad,  pota- 
toeg,  Augar '. 

Do.... 

Chemitt. 

Beef  round,  eggs,  butter,  milk,  bread,  potatoes,  apples, 
peaches,  pears,  sugar 

PhyHeUt. 

Beef  round,  butter,  milk,  wbite  bread,  brown  bread,  oat- 
meal, beans,  potatoes,  apples,  sugar 

Three  chemists. 

Mixed  diet  (meat,  eggs,  bread,  vegetables,  fruit,  etc) 


Per  cent. 
88.1 
90.9 
95.  G 
91.9 
82.3 
97.6 
94.4 

95.9 
91.8 


94.9 


91.3 


91.1 


Fat. 


;Carbohy-    !Netfuel 
>   drates.    '    value. 


Per  cent. 
97.0 
9,5. 5 
98.1 


98.9 
96.7 


97.4 

97.1 


96.9 


.  Percent. 
84.4 
85.0 
89.5 
99.4 
98.7 
98.9 
98.5 

97.9  ' 
98.4  • 


98.9 


Per  cent. 
87.8 
89.4 
89.3 
94.6 
02.4 
95. 2 
93.3 

93.2 
92.6 


94.1 


95.9 


96.2 


99.: 


96.9 


94.6 


''The  result-s  of  the  first  5  experiments  are  not  entirely  reliable  indications  of  the 
actual  digestibility  of  milk  and  bread  as  ordinarily  eaten,  partly  because  of  defects 
in  the  experiments  themselves,  and  partly  because  of  the  probability  thut  these 
materials,  taken  by  themselves,  are  not  digested  as  completely  as  when  they  form  a 
part  of  a  mixed  diet.  .  .  . 


'  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  OflBce  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  21  (E.  S.  K.,  7,  p.  148;. 
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''As  regards  the  yariations  of  digestion  of  food  by  the  same  person  nnder  diifer- 
ent  conditions,  the  resnlts  of  inquiry  up  to  the  present  time  lead  to  tho  inference 
that  while  the  digestive  apparatus  of  the  subject  is  in  normal  condition,  and  the 
quantities  of  food  are  also  normal,  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  are  moch  les 
afl'ected  by  exercise  or  rest  than  is  commonly  supposed.  There  does  seem  to  be 
ground,  however,  for  the  belief  that  in  ordinary  mixed  diet  the  digestion  is  generally 
more  complete  than  where  only  a  single  food  material  is  eaten." 

The  digestion  experiment  with  3  chemists  was  made  in  connection 
with  a  dietary  study  published  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for 
1894  (E.  S.  K.,  7,  p.  596).  The  balance  of  inconie  and  outgo  of  nitrogen 
was  determined  for  each  of  the  10  days  of  the  experiment.  The  aver- 
age daily  balance  was  as  follows:  In  food  18.5  gm.,  in  urine  11.9  gm., 
in  feces  1.7  gm.;  nitrogen  gained  4.9  gm.,  protein  gained  30.7  gm. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  protein  was  stored  constantly  during  the  experiment^ 
showing  that  the  dietary  furnished  more  of  total  nutrients  and  of  nitrogenous 
material  than  was  necessary  for  nitrogen  equilibrium  nnder  the  circumstances. 

''The  amounts  of  food  eaten  varied  from  da}'  to  day  in  accordance  with  the  incli- 
nations of  the  subjects  of  the  experiments.  This  doubtless  explains  in  large  part 
the  daily  variations  in  the  nitrogen  excretion.'' 

Two  digestion   experiments  with   an   infiEUit»  A.  P.  Bbyaxt 

{Connecticut  Starrs  8ta.  Ept,  1896^ pp.  181-185). — ^Two  digestion  experi- 
ments with  an  infant  were  made  in  connection  with  dietary  studies 
previously  reported  by  the  station  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  419).  In  the  first  test 
the  food  consisted  of  cows'  milk  alone  and  in  the  second  of  cows'  milk, 
oatmeal,  and  sugar.  The  child  was  about  9  months  old.  The  resalts 
are  briefly  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Coefficients  of'digeaHMlity  of  milk  and  milk,  oatgneal,  and  sugar. 


Totid 
organic 
matter. 

Protein. 

^^^       hydrate.. 

lATaOabte 
Ash.     ,     foel 
1    raloA. 

Milk 

Per  cent. 
91.5 
95.6 

Percent. 
93.8 
95.3 

Per  cent. '  Per  cent. '  Per  cent. '  Ptr  ceiU. 

95. 7    •       83. 3             hi.  tf  >           9&  3 

Milk,  o^hnp-al,  And  ttngar. .          

98.4            93.7             fiO  a             91-0 

t 

The  results  obtained  are  discussed  at  length  and  compared  with 
similar  results  obtained  by  other  investigators. 

^*It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  a  rough  qualitative  test 
showed  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  calcium  salts  and  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  feces,  while  the  ash  of  the  milk  and  of  the  oat- 
meal contained  these  substances  in  relatively  large  amounts." 

The  influence  of  borax  and  boric  acid  upon  nutrition,  with 
special  reference  to  proteid  metaboUsm,  B.  H.  Chittenden  and 
W.  J.  GlES  {Amer.  Jour.  Physiol,  1  {1898),  JTo.  l,pp.  i-59).— The  authors 
report  3  experiments  with  a  dog.  A  i>eriod  in  which  borax  or  boric  acid 
was  given  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  normal  period.  The  balance 
of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  was  determined;  also  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  urine,  its  reaction,  and  content  of  uric  acid,  total  and 
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eombined  sulphur,  and  total  Xiliosphoric  acid.  The  principal  conclusions 
reached  were  as  follows: 

Moderate  doses  of  borax,  up  to  5  gin.  per  day,  were  continued  for  some 
time  without  influence  on  proteid  metabolism,  while  doses,  5  to  10  gm. 
daily,  had  a  direct  stimulating  effet^t.  Boric  acid,  in  doses  up  to  3  gm. 
per  day,  w<^  practically  without  effect  on  proteid  metabolism  and  the 
general  uutrition  of  the  body.  Large  doses  of  borax  tended  to  retard 
the  assimilation  of  protein  and  fat,  increasing  noticeably  the  weight 
of  the  feces  and  their  nitrogen  and  fat  content.  Boric  acid,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  doses  up  to  3  gm.  was  without  direct  influence  in  this  regard. 
Borax  and  boric  acid  are  quickly  eliminated  from  the  body  through  the 
urine,  24  to  36  hours  being  generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  rarely  found  in  the  feces.  Neither  has  any  influence  on  the  putre- 
factive processes  in  the  intestines.  No  abnormal  symptoms  in  the 
urine  were  observed,  neither  sugar  nor  albumen  being  found.  Owing 
to  their  rapid  elimination  no  marked  accumulative  efl'ect  can  result 
from  the  daily  consumption  of  borax  and  boric  acid  in  moderate 
quantities. 

These  experiments  are  of  importance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  borax 
and  boric  acid  are  used  as  food  preservatives. 

Digestion  experidients  with  sheep,  G.  S.  Phelps  and  A.  P. 
Beyant  {Connecticut  Starrs  Sta.  Rpt,  18f)6^pp.  246-272).— Thi»  is  an 
account  of  work  in  continuation  of  that  reported  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  station  for  1895  (E.  S.  K.,  8,  p.  422).  Eighteen  experiments  are 
rei)orted.  They  were  made  by  the  usual  methods  followed  at  the  sta- 
tiou.    The  results  are  briefly  given  in  the  following  table: 

Average  coeffieients  of  digeatibility  of  feeding  stuffs. 


Num 


I  testa. 


Keld-carecl  clover  rowen  — 

BiUTi-Cttred  clover  rowen 

Bowen 

Do 

Otthtj 

Bowen  and  coarne  bran 

Boven  and  wheat  middlinira. 
Oatfoddera 

Do 

Oit  and  peafoddera 

Do  r. 

Milletfodder 

Barnyard  millet 

Soy  bean  fodder  a 

Do 

Sweet  com  fodder 

Cowpea  fodder  a 


Per  ct. 

2 

&0.3 

2 

58.9 

4 

66.4 

2 

67.4 

50.1 

63.7 

68.9 

66.5 

61.8 

62.9 

66.0 

6J.8 

2 

f.5.4 

•I 

62. 6 

2 

67.1 

2 

68.9 

2 

72.1 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Per  ct. 

Per  ct. 

62.7 

59.4 

66.9 

60.2 

69.0 

48.6 

67.1 

.55.2 

55.3 

61.3 

69.6 

'  60.9 

72.9 

70.7 

67.8 

67.5 

72.3 

70.2 

73.2 

70.3 

79.8 

69.7 

57.3 

59.8 

47.2 

71.7 

77.2 

50.1 

75.2 

57.7 

60.7 

71.4 

77.2 

69.3 

Nitrogen 

free 
extract. 


Fiber.  I    Ash. 


Per  ct. 
63.6 
61.9 
67.2 
71.6 
51.6 
67.2 
71.7 
61.1 
63.5 
06.9 
61.5 
04.4 
68.4 
70.9 
76.4 
73.5 
77.0 


Per  ct. 
49.1 
45.6 
66.6 
62.6 
43.5 
49.0 
55.5 
43.5 
54.0 
49.1 
63.8 
58.8 
62.8 
47.3 
49.8 
59.4 
61.7 


Per  ct. 
44.1 
47.4 
40.1 
46.2 
34.6 
29.9 
32.8 
49.1 
66.4 
41.9 
5.S.9 
58.1 
52.7 
24.8 
22.7 
53.0 
21.6 


Fuel 
value 
avail- 
able. 

Perct. 
53.8 
53. 6 
60.6 
61.8 
46.3 
58.6 
64.0 
53.2 
68.2 
59.9 
61.7 
57.8 
62.4 
56.2 
61.8 
64.8 
66.2 


a  Fed  green. 


The  action  of  certain  bodies  on  the  digestive  ferments,  F.  D. 
Simons  {Jour.  Amer.  Chem.  Soc,  19  {1897),  iV^o.  9,  pp.  7di-7 55).— The 
aathor  reports  a  number  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  ))icric  acid, 
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tropaeolin  000,  metanil  yellow,  Bismarck  brown,  cinDauion  (10  parts  oQ 
of  cinnamou  aud  00  parts  alcohol),  formol,  salicylic  acid,  wintergreen, 
peppermint,  chrysoidin,  saffranio,  and  methylene  blue  on  pancreatic  and 
peptic  digestion.  Different  quantities  of  the  several  substances  were 
added  to  solutions  of  peptic  and  pancreatic  ferments  and  the  effect  on 
digestibility  of  albumen  was  observed.  It  was  found  that  picric  aeid^ 
tropaeolin  000,  aud  metanil  yellow  hindered  peptic  digestion;  Bismarck 
brown,  cinnamon,  and  formol  hindered  pancreatic  digestion;  winter- 
green  and  salicylic  acid  partially  arrested  peptic  digestion ;  and  pepper- 
mint, chrysoidiu,  ^iaf!'ranin,  and  methylene  blue  had  no  apparent  effect 
on  the  action  of  either  of  the  ferments. 

Silage  for  hogs,  D.  O.  Nourse  ( Virginia  8ta,  Bui.  68j  pp.  101-105).— 
Two  tests  were  made  to  study  the  value  of  silage  in  a  maintenance 
ration  for  pigs.  The  first  was  maile  with  2  lots  of  sows.  Lot  1  con- 
sisted of  a  Poland-China  and  a  Berkshire,  and  lot  2  of  2  Polaud-Ohiuas. 
The  pigs  in  lot  1  were  fed  per  week  17^  and  14  lbs.,  respectively,  of 
corn  on  the  cob.  Those  in  lot  2  were  fed  60  and  49  lbs.  of  silage  per 
week,  respectively.  Some  of  this  (about  10  lbs.)  was  wasted,  but  the 
amount  was  not  accurately  determined. 

During  the  7  weeks  of  the  test  lot  1  lost  3.5  lbs.  and  lot  2  27  lbs.  The 
pigs  were  in  poor  condition  at  the  close  of  the  test.  Beckoning  silage 
at  $2  per  ton  and  corn  at  35  cts.  per  bushel,  the  silage  was  much  the 
cheaper  food.  The  animals  were  fattened  after  the  close  of  the  test, 
and  no  difference  was  observed  in  the  2  lots. 

In  the  second  test  the  value  of  silage  as  part  of  a  ration  was  stadied. 
A  boar  and  a.  sow  were  each  fed  about  21  lbs.  of  corn  on  the  cob  and 
35  lbs.  of  silage  per  week;  another  sow  was  fed  14  lbs.  of  corn  on  the 
cob  and  28  lbs.  of  silage.  During  the  10  weeks  of  the  test  the  boar 
lost  18  lbs.,  and  the  sow  fed  the  same  ration  lost  6  lbs.,  while  the  sow 
fed  the  smaller  ration  gained  13  lbs.  The  pigs  appeared  in  good  con- 
dition. 

On  the  basis  of  the  values  mentioned  above  the  pecuniary  value  of 
silage  is  discussed.  ''  So  far  {is  the  above  results  are  concerned,  we 
should  say  silage  was  economical  to  use  in  conjunction  with  corn  as  a 
maintenance  ration,  but  not  so  if  used  alone." 

Feeding  experiments  with  chickens,  T.  D.  Hinebauch  (Xorik 
Dakota  Sta.  Rpt  lS9(),pp.  16-18). — Brief  statements  are  made  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poultry  department  at  the  station. 

A  test  was  made  to  determine  whether  heating  a  poultry  house 
diminished  the  cost  of  feeding  and  increased  the  egg  production. 
Forty-six  chickens  were  fed  in  an  unwarmed  poultry  house  from  Decem- 
ber 1  until  January  20.  At  the  beginning  of  the  test  they  were  fed  5 
lbs.  of  table  scraps  in  the  morning  and  2  lbs.  of  wheat  screenings  at 
night.  Afterwards  the  ration  was  increased  until  they  consumed  HJ 
lbs.  of  scraps  in  the  morning  aud  11^  lbs.  of  wheat  screenings  in  the 
evening. 
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From  Janaary  20  until  March  31  tlio  poultry  bouse  was  heated  by 
means  of  a  stove.  At  the  end  of  January  only  6  lbs.  of  scraps  were 
consumed  in  the  morning  and  83  lbs.  of  screeninj?s  in  the  evening. 
At  the  close  of  the  test  the  morning  ration  consisted  of  4  J  lbs.  of  table 
scraps,  and  the  evening  ration  of  4f  lbs.  of  wheat  screenings.  The 
total  cost  of  the  fuel  was  $4.50. 

During  the  month  of  January,  before  the  artificial  heating  was  be- 
gun, the  average  number  of  eggs  produced  was  2i}  per  day,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  month  the  average  was  G^^ji  That  is,  when  the 
poultry  house  was  heated  about  half  as  much  food  was  consumed  and 
the  egg  production  was  more  than  doubled.  With  eggs  at  23  cts. 
a  dozen  and  food  at  the  usual  price,  heating  the  poultry  house  proved 
profitable. 

A  second  test  extending  from  December  1  to  June  1  was  made  with 
2  lots  of  pullets  to  compare  rations  for  laying  and  breeding  stock.  Lot 
1  consisted  of  10  and  lot  2  of  19  pullets.  Both  lots  were  fed  under  the 
Slime  conditions  of  temperature,  housing,  etc.  Lot  1  was  intended  for 
breeding,  and  it  was  therefore  desirable  that  they  should  not  lay  until 
Ijite  in  the  season,  and  that  the  egg  production  should  then  be  regular. 
They  were  fed  wheat  screenings  and  corn.  Lot  2  were  fed  for  egg  pro- 
duction, it  being  desirable  that  as  many  eggs  should  be  produced  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  while  the  price  was  high.  The  pullets 
in  this  lot  were  given  boiled  lean  meat  and  scraps  from  the  table  from 
which  the  fat  had  been  removed.  At  night  they  were  fed  wheat 
screenings  ad  libitum^  and  twice  a  week  corn  was  fed  in  addition. 
Water  was  supplied  in  abundance.  The  wheat  screenings  used  in  this 
test  were  of  a  better  quality  than  those  fed  lot  1. 

At  the  end  of  March  it  was  desired  that  lot  1  begin  to  lay  for 
breeding  purposes,  and  from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the  test  they 
were  fed  a  ration  similar  to  that  fed  lot  2.  The  egg  production  of  lot 
1  by  months  was  as  follows:  December,  0:  January,  7;  February,  12; 
March,  43;  April,  189;  and  May,  381.  The  average  per  pullet  for  the 
whole  test  was  150.6  eggs.  Before  the  rations  were  changed  the  pullets 
had  the  appearance  of  being  over  fat. 

The  egg  production  of  lot  2  by  months  was  as  follows :  December,  G3; 
January,  124;  February,  109;  March,  108;  April,  129;  and  May,  142. 
The  average  per  pullet  for  the  whole  test  was  153  eggs. 

The  eggs  produced  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  sold  for  a 
hi}(her  price  than  those  produced  later. 

Bread  making,  Marik  B.  Senn  (Xorih  Dakota  Sta.  Rpt.  lS90j  pp.  4,1-40).— \  nrnn- 
her  of  experiments  were  made  aucl  the  amount  of  flour  required  of  diffen-nt  sorts 
with  a  definite  quantity  of  yeast,  etc.,  was  recorded.  The  other  ingredients  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  amount  of  flcmr  neeessary  for  making  bread  varies  witli  its  glnt«Mi 
content. 

The  pure  food  question  in  PennBylvania,  I..  Wells  ( Pennsylvania  Dept.  A<jr. 
^^l.S,pp.37). — A  discnssiou  of  the  manufa<'ture  and  sale  of  oleomargarin  and  otlier 
^olterated  food  products,  with  text  of  laws  and  decisions  of  the  ytipremc  Court  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  pertaining  thereto. 
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Pure  food  and  dairy  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  L.Wells  {Pennsylvania  DepI,  Agr. 
Bui,  S3,  pp.  S5), — A  summary  of  the  several  acts  of  the  Assembly  relating  to  foods 
and  dairy  products,  with  decisions  of  the  courts  in  regard  to  the  same. 

Subsistence  and  messing  in  European  armies,  J.  R.  Williams,  O.  de  W.  Wilcox, 
C.Rkichmann,  and  L.  C.  Scherer  ( War  Dept,  [U,  S.],  Adji,  Gen.  Office,  Mil  Jnfor, 
Div,,  IGy  /,  pp.  91). — A  conipilation  of  information  concerning  the  food  in  times  of 
peace  and  war  of  the  armies  of  Austria,  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Italy,  and  Switzerland. 

Soy  beans  as  food  for  man,  C.  F.  Lang  worthy  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Famen'  Bui. 
S8,  pp.  SO-^'i). — Soy  beans  as  food  for  man  are  discussed  with  special  reference  to  the 
food  preparations  made  from  them  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  average  composition  of  American  food  materials,  W.  O.  Atwatkr  (Con- 
nectictit  Storrs  Sta.  Bpt.  1896^  pp.  190-198).— Thif^  is  a  condensation  of  Bulletin  28  of 
this  Office  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  426). 

Anadyses  of  fodders  and  feeding  stuffs,  W.  O.  Atwater  and  F.  G.  Benedict 
{Connectxcui  Storra  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  273-287). — In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
station  during  the  year  analyses  were  made  of  the  following  feeding  stuffs:  Timothy 
(Phleum  praiense),  orchard  grass  {Dactylis  glomeraia),  meadow  fescue  (Featuca  elaiior)t 
brome  grass  (Bromus  inermia),  red  top  {Agroatia  vulgaris),  millet  fodder,  cowpea  fod- 
der, oat  fodder,  oat  and  pea  fodder,  rowen,  sweet  com  fodder,  soy  bean  fodder,  com 
silage,  corn  stover,  clover  hay,  clover  rowen,  meadow-grass  hay,  millet  and  Hungs- 
rian  hay,  oat  hay,  swamp  hay,  yellow  and  white  flint  corn,  oats,  corn  meal,  Buffalo 
gluten  feed,  Chicago  gluten  feed,  linseed  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  wheat  middlings. 

'Proportions  of  digestible  nutrients  in  food  materials,  W^.  O.  Atwater  (Cm- 
necticut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  199-204).— Vnmg  the  coefficients  of  digestibility 
noted  (see  p.  780)  the  digestible  nutrients  in  a  large  number  of  American  food 
materials  were  calculated. 

Investigations  on  metabolism  in  the  human  organism,  W.  O.  Atwater,  C.  D. 
Woods,  and  F.  G.*  Benedict  (ConnecHcut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  83-116).— This  \b 
an  account  of  experiments  which  were  reported  in  Bulletin  44  of  this  Office,  and  are 
also  briefly  mentioned  in  E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  821. 

Proceedings  of  the  first  convention  of  the  Society  for  the  Rational  Feeding  of 
Farm  Animals  (Compt.  Rend.  ler.  Congres  Soc.  Alimenl.  Rat.  Retail,  1897,  pp.  ISO).— 
In  additiou  to  a  report  of  the  routine  business,  there  are  included  papers  by  a  num- 
ber of  investigators  on  animal  production  and  feeding  of  young  animals;  the  feeding 
of  draft  animals,  dairy  cows,  and  animals  for  market;  the  toxic  properties  of  certain 
feeding  stuffis;  methods  useful  in  practical  experiments  in  feeding  animals;  and  the 
adulteration  of  feeding  stuffs. 

The  relation  between  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  young  of  different  mammal'a 
to  the  composition  of  milk,  F.  PrOscher  {Zischr.  Physiol.  Ckem.,  24  {1897),  So.  ■% 
PP.2S5-S02). 

Studies  on  the  hornless  cattle  of  North  Europe,  with  special  reference  to 
the  North  Swedish  f^ell  cattle,  together  with  investigations  on  the  cause  of 
loss  of  horns,  E.  O.  Aren.\nder  {Ber,  PkysM.  Lab.  Landw,  Inst,  Halle,  No,  IS,  pp.  4S' 
184,  pis.  0,  map  1). 

DAIRY  FARMING— DAIEYIHG. 

A  study  of  rations  fed  to  milch  cows  in  Connecticut,  W.  O.  AT 

WATER  and  C.  S.  Phelps  ( Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  Id96ypp.  53-84)." 
Tliis  is  a  report  of  the  fourth  winter's  work  on  this  subject  (E.  8.  R.,  8, 
p.  430),  together  with  a  summary  of  the  results  previously  obtained. 

Two  herds  of  11  and  13  cows,  respectively,  were  tested  for  12  dap 
with  reference  to  the  food  eaten  and  the  milk  and  fat  produced,  aud 
then  in  a  transition  period  of  9  days  a  change  was  made  to  a  more 
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nitrogenoas  ration,  suggested  by  the  station,  and  the  herds  tested  for 
a  second  period  of  12  days.  Full  data  for  the  tests  are  given,  from 
which  the  following  summary  is  taken: 

(hitjinal  and  BuggcBied  riUionafed  to  cows  on  2  farms  in  Connecticut. 


Average  daily  ration  per  1,000  Iba.  live  weight. 


Herd. 


Eation. 


Digesti- 
ble pro- 
tein. 


^'^f***^-    hydrate*.     ^**''^-    | 


Fuel 
value. 


;  Pounds. 

fOriginal I         1.84 

i  iSiiggested 2. 93 

'/Original 3.13 

'  iSoggeated 3.«6 


Pound. 

0.72 

.04 

.72 

.97 


Poundg. 
14.99 
13.02 
15.94 
14.21 


1:9.0 
1:4.9 
1:5.6 
1:4.5 


Caloriex. 
34,350 
32,400 
38, 500 
37,350 


"The  total  cost  of  the  ration  [of  herd  A]  remained  practically  the  same,  but  the 
net  cost  was  greatly  rcdnced  iu  the  second  test,  owing  to  the  higher  value  of  the 
manoie.  The  average  daily  yield  of  milk  was  increased  during  the  second  test  0.7 
lb.  and  the  butter  0.05  lb.  over  that  obtained  in  the  first  test.  The  total  cost  of  feed 
to  produce  100  lbs.  of  milk  was  reduced  4  cts.  and  the  cost  of  feed  for  a  ponud  of 
batter  was  reduced  2  cts.  in  the  second  test.  .  .  . 

"The  total  cost  of  each  of  the  rations  [of  herd  B]  was  large,  although  the  second 
ration  was  slightly  less  expensive  than  the  first.  Quite  a  number  of  cows  in  the 
henl  were  well  along  in  the  period  of  lactation,  and  were  no  doubt  being  fed  too 
heavily  for  the  amount  of  product  they  were  giWng." 

The  results  of  the  previous  studies  on  the  rations  of  cows  on  dairy 
farms  are  summarized,  making  38  rations  in  all.  Of  these,  29  "  actually 
represent  the  feeding  practice  of  these  dairymen."  The  minimum, 
oiaximam,  and  average  nutrients  of  these  29  rations  are  given  below, 
together  with  feeding  standards. 

liaiionafed  by  29  Connecticut  dairymen  y  and  feeding  standards. 


Kations  of  29  Connecticut  dairymen : 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 

WoU'g  average  of  128  American  rations . 
Kation  tentatively  suggested  by  Storrs 

Station 

Volff •»  (German)  standard 

LehraaDn'H  (German)  standards  (a)  for 
COW8  giving— 

11  ^bs.  of  milk  per  day 

lei  lbs.  of  milk  per  day 

22  Iba.  of  milk  per  day 

27|  lbs.  of  milk  per  day 


Organic 
matter. 

Digesti- 
ble pro- 

Pound*. 

pound*. 

20. 5 

1.35 

33.7 

3.48 

25. 5 

2.36 

24.5 

2.15 

25.0 

2.50 

24.0 

2.50 

25.0 

1.00 

27.0 

2.00 

29.0 

2.50 

32.0 

3.30 

"»'■"•   ;  hydrates. 


Poundti. 

0.56  , 

1.36  , 

.87  , 

.74 

(.510.8)   ' 

.40  I 


.30 
.40 
.50  ' 

.80  i 


Poundg. 
30.47 
18.25 
J  3.  76 
13.27 

(13  to  12) 
12.5 


10.0 
11.0 
13.0 
13.0 


Fuel 
value. 


Calorieg. 

28.600 
42,  6''0 
33,  O-oO 
31,  250 

31,000 
29,600 


22,  850 
25.  850 
30.  050 
33, 700 


Nutritive 
ratio. 


1:  4.5 
1:11.3 
1:  6.7 
1:  6.9 

1:  5  6 
1:  5.4 


1:  C.7 
1:  6.0 

1:  5.7 
1:  4.5 


aMentzel  and  von  Lengerke's  Landw.  Kalender,  1897. 

In  9  of  the  38  rations  studied  there  is  opportunity  for  comparing  a 
wide  ration  with  a  narrower  ration  fed  to  the  same  herd,  the  narrower 
ratioD  being  fed  from  1  to  4  weeks  after  the  wide  ration,  so  that  the 
cows  were  somewhat  further  advanced  in  the  period  of  lactation.  The 
data  for  these  9  comparisons  are  summarized. 
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''There  was  an  increase  in  milk  flow  in  5  cases,  wben  the  animals  were  fed  a  nar- 
row ration  over  that  obtained  with  the  wider  ration,  and  in  2  other  cases  the  yields 
were  essentially  the  same  in  both  tests,  although  in  those  instances  the  narrow  ration 
was  fed  4  weeks  after  the  wide.  Of  the  8  herds  which  were  fed  the  wide  ration 
followed  by  a  narrower  one  all  except  one  gave  an  increase  in' butter  yield  dariog 
the  second  test.  The  fact  that  there  was  more  often  an  increase  in  bntt«r  yield 
(calculated  from  the  butter  fat)  than  in  the  milk  yield,  during  the  period  when  the 
narrow  rations  were  fed,  would  indicate  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  as 
a  result  of  using  the  narrow  rations.  In  some  instances  this  was  noticeably  tbe 
case.  .  .  .  There  are  6  cases  Avhere  the  total  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  milk  is  Iwss 
with  the  narrower  ration,  and  G  cases  where  the  cost  of  1  lb.  of  butter  is  less.  .  .  . 

^'Al though  a  shrinkage  in  production  would  naturall}'  follow  from  advancement 
in  period  of  lactation,  the  herds  as  a  whole  more  than  held  their  own  when  changed 
to  the  narrower  ration  from  1  to  4  weeks  after  the  first  test.  The  results  are  in 
accord  with  observation  and  experiment  elsewhere  in  that  so  far  as  physiological 
efi'ccts  are  concerned  narrow  (nitrogenous)  rations  give  larger  yields  of  both  milk 
and  butter  than  do  wide  (carbonaceous)  rations.'' 

Contribution  to  the  rational  feeding  of  cows,  O.  Hagemanh 

(Landw,  Jahrb.,  26  {1897),  No.  4-5,  pp,  555-636), — ^This  is  a  continuation 
of  tbe  investigations,  the  account  of  the  first  part  of  which  was  pub- 
lished about  2  years  ago  (E.  S.  K.,  7,  p.  237).  As  previously  stated,  tlie 
author  holds  that,  in  order  to  draw  reliable  deductions  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  feeding  stuffs  for  cows,  experiments  on  the  digestibility 
and  the  metabolism  of  the  food  should  be  made. 

The  present  investigations  covered  12  i)erio(ls,  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  and  most  of  the  time  included  2  cows,  although  5  cows  were  used 
in  all.  A  variety  of  grain  and  concentrated  feeding  stuffs  were  studied 
in  combination  with  other  materials.  Very  complete  data  were  secured 
as  to  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  food,  urine,  feces,  and  milk, 
and  the  live  weightj  and  from  these  data  the  digestibility  of  the  food, 
nitrogen  and  ash  balances,  etc.,  were  adduced.  The  full  data  for  the 
experiments  are  tabulated,  and  the  author  gives  considerable  space  to 
a  discussion  of  his  method  of  work  and  of  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments. He  notes  the  scarcity  of  data  on  the  labor  of  digestion  in 
cattle.  This  can  only  be  determined  by  respiration  experiments  and 
without  this  the  carbon  balance  can  not  be  calculated.  He  believes  it 
probable  that  rations  containing  large  amounts  of  starchy  material,  as 
corn,  rye,  barley,  with  small  amounts  of  hay  and  straw,  require  a  much 
smaller  amount  of  labor  for  digestion  than  rations  containing  bay  and 
straw  together  with  oil  cakes  rich  in  albuminoids. 

During  the  corn  period  with  cow  !N'o.  3  and  one  of  the  rye  periods 
with  cow  Xo.  2  there  was  a  nitrogen  loss,  although  both  cows  were  pro- 
ducing large  quantities  of  milk,  but  in  all  other  periods  nitrogen  was 
stored  in  the  body.  In  these  periods  also  there  was  a  small  loss  of  ash 
constituents.  The  milk  production  appeared  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent, 
dependent  upon  the  feeding.  It  did  not  depend  alone  upon  large  qoan- 
titios  of  albuminoids  in  the  food,  as  is  usually  stated,  but  also  on  other 
constituents. 
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Cow  No.  1  showed  flactuations  in  the  milk  yield  which  could  only  be 
iocoanted  for  by  the  feed.  When,  in  the  twentieth  week  of  lactation, 
oni  was  substituted  for  rye  as  the  chief  grain  tlie  average  daily  milk 
ield  increased  2.52  kg.,  or  2(>  per  cent,  and  the  milk  contained  3.52  ])er 
jent  of  fat  as  compared  with  3.26  per  cent  in  the  preceding  and  follow- 
Dg  periods.  The  corn  ration  contained  more  digestible  crude  protein 
mt  less  albuminoids  than  the  rye  ration.  In  the  following  period  when 
rheat  bran  was  fed  in  place  of  the  corn  more  crude  protein  was  digested 
ind  the  total  nutrients  were  larger,  but  the  daily  milk  yield  fell  oft'  1.51 
kg,  and  the  fat  content  dropped  to  3.20  per  cent.  A  mixture  of  rye 
ind  palm  cake  proved  advantageous,  as  it  nearly  maintained  the  yield 
uf  milk  and  increased  the  fat  content  from  3.09  to  4.51  jkt  cent.  A 
ration  containing  poppy  cake,  in  spite  of  its  higher  content  of  digesti- 
ble protein  and  total  nutrients  than  rations  of  cotton-seed  meal  and  of 
peanut  cake,  resulted  in  a  falling  oft'  in  the  daily  milk  yield  of  1.0  kg. 
in  3  weeks,  while  on  the  cottonseed-meal  ration  the  decrease  was  1.48 
kg.  in  4  weeks.  The  poppy  cake  is  consequently  less  valuable  than  the 
other  oil  cakes. 

Cow  No.  2,  which  during  4  weeks  on  the  peanut-cake  ration  shrunk 
0.88  kg.  in  daily  milk  yield,  shrunk  only  0.31  kg.  during  2  weeks  on 
cotton-seed  meal.  In  the  following  period,  on  poppy  cake,  there  was  a 
much  larger  shrinkage  in  milk  and  a  material  decrease  in  the  percent- 
age of  fat  (from  3.15  per  cent  on  cotton-seed  meal  to  2.51  per  cent  on 
poppy  cake).  Later,  after  this  cow  hiid  calved,  a  rye  ration  was  fed, 
on  which,  in  spite  of  only  about  half  the  amount  of  digestible  protein, 
a  milk  yield  of  15.45  kg.  with  2.93  per  cent  of  fat  was  maintained. 
The  author  infers  from  this  that  the  milk  secretion  depends  first  of  all 
upon  the  condition  of  the  milk  glands. 

Cow  No.  3  had  received  a  malt- sprout  ration  previous  to  the  exi)eri- 
ment,  on  which  she  proiluced  10.5  kg.  of  milk.  Four  weeks  later  (in 
the  seventeenth  week  of  lactation),  on  a  corn-meal  ration,  she  produ(*ed 
11.32  k^.  of  milk — an  increase  of  0.82  kg. — although  the  amonnt  of 
albuminoids  was  relatively  small  (330  gm.).  In  the  following  i)eriod, 
in  which  wheat  bran  was  fed,  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  1.32  kg.  in 
milk,  although  almost  exactly  the  same  aaiount  of  total  nutrients  and 
over  100  gin.  more  of  albuminoids  were  contained  in  the  daily  ration. 

In  the  experiment  with  cows  4  and  5  the  intention  was  to  test  the 
effect  of  feeding  beet  molasses  to  both  cows,  but  No.  4  refused  to  eat 
the  molasses.  A  ration  of  barley  meal  and  palm  cake  was  comi)ared 
with  one  of  palm  cake  and  molasses.  On  the  molasses  there  was  a 
shrinkage  of  2.42  kg.  in  the  daily  milk  yield,  but  an  increase  of  0.3  per 
cent  io  the  fat  content.  In  the  following  period,  when  the  barley  meal 
and  palm  cake  were  fed,  the  yield  increased  1.9  kg.,  but  the  fat  content 
diminished.  The  protein  in  the  molasses  ration  was  relatively  low. 
The  excretion  of  urine  in  this  period  increased  from  about  14  liters  to 
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20  liters  per  day.  Tbe  author  believes  it  probable  that  continued  feed- 
ing of  large  amouuts  of  molasses  would  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
heart  and  the  kidneys. 

The  discussion  of  the  mineral  balance  is  reserved  for  a  special  article. 
From  the  results  of  these  investigations  the  author  draws  the  following 
conclusions: 

(1)  The  feeding  of  corn  is  in  every  respect  advantageous  to  milch 
cows  in  the  production  of  milk  and  the  maintenance  of  live  weight. 
Following  this,  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  peanut  cake  range 
in  value  in  the  order  given. 

(2)  Poppy  cake  appears  to  diminish  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk 
and  to  be  in  general  inferior  for  milk  production  to  the  other  feeding 
stuffs  tested. 

(3)  Beet  molasses  appears  to  have  a  stimulative  action  on  tbe  milk 
glands,  so  that  for  a  time  more  and  richer  milk  is  yielded  than  on 
rations  richer  in  total  nutrients  and  in  albuminoids. 

The  cost  and  feeding  value  of  the  dry  matter  of  dried  com 
fodder  and  of  silage,  E.  B.  YooRnEES  and  O.  B.  Lane  [New  Jersey 
Stas,  Bui.  122^  pp.  16). — Twelve  acres  of  a  15  acre  field  of  corn  was  cut 
and  placed  in  the  silo  the  first  week  in  September  and  the  remaining  3 
acres  were  shocked  in  the  field  and  carted  to  the  barn  early  in  October. 
The  cost  of  handling  the  silage  and  the  corn  fodder  is  given.  Observa- 
tions w  ere  made  on  the  amount  of  silage  lost  in  the  silo  by  molding,  etc, 
and  analyses  were  made  of  the  fodder  and  silage  at  different  times. 

''The  cLan|^e8  that  took  place  in  the  silo  resulted  chiefly  in  a  change  in  the  pn>- 
portion  of  liber  and  nitrogren-free  extraot,  though  a  slight  increase  was  noticed  in 
the  couteut  of  ether  extract.  The  determination  of  the  albuminoids  showed  Ui»t 
98  per  cent  of  the  protein  in  the  green  fodder  was  in  the  form  of  albuminoids,  and 
that  95  per  cent  was  in  that  form  in  the  dried  fodder  at  time  of  storage,  and  when 
the  dried  fodder  was  fed  89  per  cent  was  in  that  form — that  is,  relatively  sli^^ht 
changes  had  taken  pliice  in  this  compound;  whereas  in  the  silage  the  albuminoids 
constituted  but  37.5  per  ceut  of  the  total  protein  as  compared  with  98  per  cent 
when  put  into  the  silo.  In  drying  fodder,  therefore,  the  changes  due  lK)th  to 
mechanical  and  chemical  causes  resulted  in  an  increase  of  woody  fiber  and  a  decrease 
in  protein  and  nitrogen-free  extract,  and  did  not  seriously  affect  the  character  of 
the  nitrogenous  matter,  whereas  in  the  silo  tbe  chemical  changes  resulted  chiefly  in 
a  small  loss  only  of  nitrogen-free  extract  and  in  a  very  marked  change  in  the 
protein,  causing  a  serious  loss  of  albuminoids.  These  results  confirm  conclnsions 
already  reached,  particularly  concerning  the  loss  of  albuminoids  in  the  silo." 

A  feeding  experiment  was  made  with  2  lots  of  4  cows  each  to  com- 
pare the  silage  and  dry  corn  fodder.  The  lots  were  fed  for  a  periocl  of 
12  days,  one  on  the  silage  and  the  other  on  the  corn-fodder  ration,  and 
then  in  a  transition  period  of  5  days  were  reversed  and  the  feeding 
continued  for  12  days.  The  plan  was  to  farnish  the  same  amoants  of 
dry  matter  in  the  2  rations,  one-half  of  this  being  in  the  form  of  either 
corn  fodder  or  silage;  but  this  was  fonnd  to  be  impracticable,  as  the 
animals  ate  more  of  tbe  silage  than  of  the  corn  fodder.  They  ate  the 
grain  and  tiner  parts  of  the  corn  fodder,  but  left  the  coarser  parts. 
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The  amotint  of  natrieuts  consamed  in  each  period  and  the  yields  of 
aOk  and  of  fat  are  tabulated. 

Lot  1,  which  received  corn  fodder  first,  gave  practically  the  same 
jield  of  milk  and  of  fat  in  both  periods;  but  lot  2,  which  received  silage 
int,  showed  a  marked  falling  off  in  yield  of  both  milk  and  fat  iu  the 
dried  fodder  period.  Combining  the  yields  of  the  2  lot49  on  silage  and 
on  dried  corn  fodder  to  neutralize  any  effect  of  advancing  lactation 
gives  the  following : 

Jtiilk  and  Jat  produced  and  food  consumed  on  silage  and  dried  corn-fodder  rations. 


Total      f.T^rj;*'      ToUl 
fat  COD* 


Digestible  food  eaten. 


yield  of     "U"P;     yield  of       Total    ,  n*,iw»i.« 


Poundt,    Per  cent, 

Ob  aaage  ration 2,276.2  1         3  78 

01  dxi^  corn-fodder  ration  . .     2, 017. 9  I         3. 8e 
Qnin  from  aUage 258.3       —0.08 


Pounds. 
86.16 
78.02  . 
8.13 


Pounds. 
1, 292. 8 
X,  310. 8 


Pounds.     Pounds.    Pounds. 
195.  2  68.  5  ;      1. 029. 1 

191.1  I  62.7  '  957.0 


'^  It  will  be  observed  that,  although  the  total  amount  of  dry  matter 
fcrnished  by  each  ration  was  practically  identical,  the  yield  of  milk 
bom  the  silage  ration  is  258.3  lbs.,  or  12.8  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
Aom  the  dried  fodder  ration  for  the  same  cows  for  a  like  period;  and 
the  yield  of  butter  fat  is  8.13  lbs.  greater,  or  10.4  per  cent." 

About  G,S  per  cent  more  dry  matter  was  consumed  on  the  silage 
latioQs  than  on  the  dried  fodder  rations.  The  animals  gained  about 
SOO  lbs.  on  the  silage.  The  results  of  the  experiments  are  summarized 
16  follows: 

"(1)  The  cost  of  harvesting,  storing,  and  preparing  the  dry  matter  contained  in 
corn  was  greater  in  the  form  of  silage  than  in  the  form  of  dried  fodder. 

^^^2)  The  changes  that  occnr  in  the  composition  of  silage  were  not  such  as  to 
Urease  its  feeding  value  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  which  occur  in  the  process 
of  curing  com  fodder;  and  the  losses  dae  to  spoiling  in  the  silo  amounted  to  4  per 
cent  of  the  total  amount  stored. 

''(3)  For  milk  and  hatter  production  the  feeding  value  of  the  dry  matter  of  the 
■ilsge  was  greater  than  that  of  the  dried  fodder  corn.  The  yield  of  milk  was  12.8 
per  cent  greater  and  the  yield  of  fat  10.4  per  cent  greater." 

On  the  basis  of  these  experiments  it  is  estimated  that  about  $10  per 
acre  more  would  be  realized  for  corn  fodder  when  preserved  and  fed  iu 
the  form  of  silage  than  as  dried  fodder. 

Further  ezperiments  in  cream  ripening— flavor,  aroma,  acid, 
H.  W.  Coyv  (Connecticut  Storrs  8ta.  Rpt.  1896 j  pp.  Jf7~i5).— As  showing 
the  variation  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  bacteria  at  difi'erent 
tunes  a  series  of  experiments  with  8  cows  are  reported  in  which  the 
oiilk  of  each  cow  was  examined  for  bacteria  at  different  intervals. 
There  was  found  to  be  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of  bacteria 
from  different  cows  at  the  same  time  and  also  great  variety  in  the 
Wterial  flora  at  different  times.  No  2  of  the  samples  from  the  first 
13777— No.  i 
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testing  underwent  the  same  kind  of  fermentation;  and  when  the  milk 
was  tested  later  there  was  a  noticeable  change  in  this  respect.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  the  variations  in  the  bacteria  found  at  the  same 
creamery  at  diflerent  times. 

The  main  part  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  the  results  of  experiments 
with  68  species  of  bacteria.  These  were  all  distinctly  dairy  bacteria, 
some  being  collected  directly  from  cream  at  creameries,  others  from 
milk,  others  from  the  dust  which  fell  from  the  cow  during  milking, 
etc.  All  of  the  general  types  of  milk  bacteria  were  included  in  the 
list.  The  experiments  were  with  pasteurized  cream.  In  each  series  of 
exx>eriments  one  lot  of  the  cream  was  ripened  with  the  bacteria  in  ques- 
tion and  another  lot  was  left  without  any  starter.  No  technical  descrip- 
tions are  given  of  the  different  species,  but  brief  statements  are  givm 
regarding  the  origin  of  each  species  and  its  effect  upon  the  cream  and 
the  butter.  The  results  are  classified  and  discussed  at  considerable 
length. 

"The  majority  of  the  species  tested  may  be  regarded  as  indifferent  in  their  effect 
upon  the  butter.  About  half  of  them,  when  used  to  ripen  the  cream,  as  will  Ij«  sees 
in  the  experiments  described  below,  produced  butter  that  had  neither  flavor  boT; 
aroma  nor  acid,  and  the  butter  was  practically  indistinguishable  from  the  c«»iitrai 
butter.  These  s])ecies  are  the  largest  in  number  and  are  present  in  the  greatest 
variety  around  barns  and  dairies.  .  .  . 

''A  considerable  portion  of  the  species  found  are  positively  favorable  in  tbair 
influence  upon  the  butter.  Of  the  68  species  tested,  20  produced  butter  that  kai 
been  described  in  our  notes  as  good  flavored.  .  \  . 

''Of  the  20  above  mentioned,  9  were  lactic  organisms.  On  the  other  hand,  11  wen 
among  the  class  which  would  be  described  as  alkaline  species,  by  which  it  is  raeaat 
that  they  cither  produced  an  alkaline  reaction  in  the  milk  or  produced  no  change  im 
itii  reaction.  They  are  at  all  events  distinctly  not  acid  forms.  Seven  among  thtm 
liquefy  gelatin  and  are,  therefore,  among  what  are  called  the  pntrefactive  bac* 
teria.  .  .  . 

*'A  smaller  number  of  species  produced  injurious  effects  upon  the  butter;  18  spe- 
cies among  the  68  tested  have  been  described  as  producing  butter  that  wa:^  bad,  or 
poor,  or  strong  flavored,  or  disagreeable ;  various  adjectives  being  used  to  indicate 
the  diflerent  efl'ects.  Sometimes  the  poor  flavor  was  a  putrefactive  taste:  in  other 
cases  it  was  a  bitter  taste;  in  others,  again,  a  strong  sour  taste;  while  iu  still  others 
the  effect  was  of  a  peculiar  indescribable  character.  In  many  of  these  18  specier^ 
the  unpleasant  flavor  was  very  slight,  and  probably  insufficient  to  materially  injure 
the  butter.  .  .  . 

*'0f  the  18  species  described  as  producing  injurious  effects  upon  the  flavor  of  tfco 
butter,  9  belonged  to  the  acid-producing  class,  while  9  belonged  to  the  class  develop- 
ing alkaline  reaction. 

''From  these  facts  it  appears  to  me  a  safe  and  perfectly  legitimate  inference  that 
flavor  is  a  matter  entirely  distinct  from  acid.  It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the 
acid-producing  species  there  are  some  that  develop  good  flavor,  while  others  develop 
a  decidedly  unpleasant  flavor;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  among  the  species  pro- 
ducing good  flavors  in  the  butter,  while  many  of  them  are  acid  producers,  a  laige 
number,  11  out  of  20,  arc  among  those  that  develop  no  acid.  .  .  . 

"While,  therefore,  the  lactic  bacteria  may  be  regarded  as  commonly  prodociog 
the  butter  flavor  in  practical  butter  making,  they  do  not  do  this  simply  because  they 
produce  acid,  and  we  must  recognize  that  other  types  of  bacteria  probably  assist  iu 
producing  the  desired  flavor.  It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connection  that  of  the 
30  species  described  as  indifferent  iu  their  action,  none  were  acid  organisms. 
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'^ Perhaps  the  most  interesting  result  has  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  butter 
ftFoma.  The  hatter  aroma,  the  character  that  affects  the  nose  rather  thau  the  pal- 
it«,  appears  to  be,  at  least  so  far  as  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  concerned, 
entirely  independent  of  the  flavor.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  be  a  more  unusual 
thing  for  bacteria  to  produce  a  desirable  aroma  than  a  desirable  flavor.  The  great 
majority  of  these  species  tested  give  rise  to  practically  none,  or  at  least  to  an 
extremely  slight  aroma.  Thirty-nine  produce  no  aroma  at  all,  [and]  the  majority, 
again,  are  among  the  class  which  either  develop  an  alkaline  reaction  in  the  cream  or 
do  not  change  its  reaction  at  all.  Seven  of  those  producing  no  aroma  are  among  the 
class  that  produce  lactic  acid.  Among  those  that  do  produce  an  aroma  of  a  decided 
character,  18  are  described  in  my  laboratory  notes  as  producing  an  unpleasant  or  a 
bad  aroma;  7  of  these  are  among  those  that  produce  lactic  acid.  .  .  .  Only  8  have 
been  found  as  yet  to  produce  an  aroma  which  has  been  described  in  my  notes  as 
good;  and  in  only  3  has  the  aroma  been  that  which  is  looked  for  in  flrst-class  butter. 
In  2  or  3  cases  the  aroma  produced  was  of  an  extremely  fine  character,  and  in 
these  artificial  tests  almost  identical  with  the  aroma  expected  in  the  first-class  butter 
from  a  creamery.  It  has  been  interesting  to  find  that,  of  the  8  species  which  pro- 
duce the  aroma  which  has  been  described  as  good,  none  has  been  among  the  acid- 
producing  organisms.  The  8  either  develop  an  alkaline  reaction  or  have  no  special 
effect  upon  the  reaction  of  milk.  There  were  3  which  developed  the  most  typical 
aroma  of  all  the  speciea  studied.  Two  of  these  curdled  milk  by  producing  a  ren- 
net, both  liquefying  gelatin.  The  third  did  not  curdle  the  milk.  This  result  has 
been  a  surprise  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  had  snpposed  before  the  experiments  began  that 
the  aroma  was  a  matter  very  closely  associated  with  the  development  of  the  lactic 
acid.  ... 

"It  has  been  found  in  these  experiments  thus  far  that  none  of  the  species  tested 
combines  all  of  the  3  characters — the  power  of  producing  flavor,  acid,  and  aroma. 
Some  develop  flavor  with  the  acid,  others  develop  aroma  with  flavor,  and  others 
develop  aroma  without  any  special  flavor.  As  yet  no  single  species  has  been  dis- 
eorered  that  produces  all  simultaneously.  This  result  is  not,  of  course,  surprising, 
for,  recogpSiziog  that  the  ripening  of  cream  must  be  an  extremely  complicated  process, 
and  produced  by  a  large  nnmber  of  species  of  bacteria  working  together,  it  is  a  nat- 
arai  inference  that  the  different  qualities  in  the  butter  may  be  caused  by  different 
species  of  bacteria.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  implied,  however,  that  the  3  properties 
may  not  be  combined  in  some  species  of  bacteria. '' 

In  conclasion,  it  is  noted  that  some  of  the  species  of  bacteria  pro- 
ducing good  flavor  in  the  butter  were  quite  widely  distributed  during 
the  month  of  June.  One  species  in  particular  which  gave  a  good  flavor 
and  a  strong  acid  was  found  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  in 
each  of  the  creameries  from  which  cream  was  taken.  This  is  suggested 
as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  generally  high  quality  of  butter  made 
during  these  months. 

Bacillus  acidi  lactici  and  other  acid  organisms  found  in  Amer- 
ican dairies,  W.  B.  Estiin  {Connecticut  Storrs  Sta.  Rpt.  1896 j  pp.  44- 
54?).— This  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  the  occurrence  of  these  organisms 
in  milk  from  different  sections  of  the  country.  Samples  of  milk  were 
collected  within  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  including  the  New  England 
States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Fifty-three  samples  of 
milk  were  obtained  from  30  different  dairies.  From  these,  111  colonies 
were  isolated,  34  of  which  were  discarded  as  not  producing  acid  or  as 
being  nearly  anaerobic;  and  of  the  77  remaining  47  appeared  to  be 
the  same  species — Bacillus  acidi  lactici. 
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The  history  of  early  work  on  this  organism,  technique  of  experimentB 
and  analysis  of  the  principal  organism,  and  the  physiological  and  mor- 
phological characters  of  Baciiliuf  acidi  Uictici  as  fonnd  in  milk  in  the 
United  States  are  discussed  at  considerable  length. 

As  to  the  habitat  of  this  organism,  experiments  were  made  with  hay 
and  hay  dust  and  with  milk  direct  from  the  cows.  No  organisms  resem- 
bling Bacillus  acidi  lactici  were  propagated  from  hay  or  hay  dust,  but 
the  experiments  with  milk  direct  from  the  cow  "  suggest  the  i)ossibility 
that  Bacillus  a^^idi  lactici  comes  from  the  cow  in  the  milk  duct,  since  its 
maximum  temperature  of  growth  is  about  that  of  the  body  temperature." 

Three  species  of  organisms  were  found  which  resembled  Bacilliu 
acidi  lactici  so  closely  that  the  author  considers  them  varieties  of  that 
organism.  Tlie  first  differed  from  it  by  not  growing  at  35^  O.,  and  by 
rendering  milk  strongly  acid  without  curdling  it;  the  second  was  almost 
identical  with  the  first,  except  that  it  rendered  milk  only  slightly  acid; 
while  the  third  was  like  the  second,  but  grew  at  37.5o  O.  Many  of  the 
samples  of  milk  yielded  a  nearly  pure  culture  of  Bacillus  <widi  lactici, 

**  It  is  necessary  to  repeat  more  fully  the  experiments  in  the  territory  covered  and 
to  obtain  data  from  other  places  before  a  valuable  scientific  conclusion  can  be  dravn. 
It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  47  organisms  isolated  arc  a  collection  of  many  spe» 
cieBf  but  the  evidence  from  the  data  obtained  leaves  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  thff 
are  the  same  species. 

'^Milk  ftom  30  widely  separated  localities  in  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island^  and  Connecticut  yielded, 
with  2  exceptions,  apparently  the  same  organism.  This  fact  throws  the  weight  of 
evidence  ou  the  side  of  the  belief  that  one  organism  universally  exists  in  the  terri- 
tory studied,  which  produces  the  ordinary  souring  and  curdling  of  milk.  This 
organism  seems  to  be  identical  in  every  particular  with  that  of  Gifnther  and  Thier- 
felder,  who  concluded  that  their  organism  was  the  same  as  Lister's  Bacterium  lactit 
and  Hueppe*s  Bacillus  acidi  laciiciJ' 

A  new  milk  preservative,  A.  W.  Stokes  {Analyst^  22  (1897),  Dec., 
pp.320,  321). — The  "Rbodian  purifier,'^  which  it  was  claimed  would 
keep  milk  sweet  for  several  days,  in  the  warmest  weather,  was  found  to 
consist  of  potassium  nitrate  and  water,  there  being  19  per  cent  of  the 
nitrate.  It  had  no  merits  as  a  preservative.  Its  presence  in  milk  is 
detected  when  the  milk  solids  are  incinerated  by  deflagration,  and  the 
ash  if  taken  up  in  dilute  sulphate  gives  the  nitrate  reactions.  In  test- 
ing milk  by  the  Gerber,  Leffman-Beam,  or  Babcock  processes  a  yellow 
color  appears  when  the  milk  containing  this  preservative  is  mixed  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  minute  bubbles  of.  nitrous  gas  are  given  off. 

A  new  milk  adulterant,  A.  W.  Stokes  [Analyst,  22  (1S97),  Dec., 
pp.  321,  322). — A  "  secret  nostrum  for  concealing  the  addition  of  water 
to  milk  "  was  found  to  contain  1.96  per  cent  of  dextrin.  It  was  claimed 
that  20  per  cent  of  water  could  be  added  to  milk  without  fear  of  detec- 
tion, provided  4  oz.  of  the  material  was  added  per  pint  of  milk.  It 
was  said  to  be  used  extensively  in  Australia.  It  could  be  detected  by 
the  small  amount  of  unaltered  starch  it  contained,  which  gave  the  iodin 
reaction. 
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The  dairy  herd:  ItB  formation  and  management,  H.  £.  Alvord  (U,  S.  Dept. 
Agr.j  Farmers'  Bui.  55,  pp,  S4). — This  is  a  reprint  with  revisions  from  the  Yearbook 
of  ibis  Department  for  1894  (E.  8.  R.;  7,  p.  523). 

The  development  of  dairying  in  Southweatem  France  (Mileh  Ztg.,  £6  (1897), 
Ko.  51,  pp.  811-813). 

Comparative  studies  on  the  milk  production  of  Swiss  and  native  goats,  W. 
WiNTROP  (Milch  Ztg.,  £6  (1897),  No.  50,  pp.  795,  796).— k  record  for  13  Swiss  and  10 
native  goats,  covering  several  months,  showing  the  average  yields  at  each  of  the  3 
milkings  daily. 

Does  the  direct  transmission  of  fat  of  the  food  to  the  milk  take  place  ?  H. 
WnmERNiTZ  (Deut.  Med,  Wchnschr.,  23  (1897),  p.  477;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1397), 
No.  7S,  Ueperi.,  p.  200). — The  author  made  experiments  in  feeding  animals  pork  fat 
to  which  iodin  had  been  added.  Finding  iodin  in  the  milk  fat,  he  conclndes  that  a 
direct  transmission  of  the  fat  of  the  food  to  the  milk  may  take  place. 

The  sesame  oil  reaction  in  natural  butter,  A.  Scheibe  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No. 
€j  pp.  745,  746). — A  cow  was  fed  2  kg.  (4.4  lbs.)  of  sesame  cake  per  day.  At  the  end 
of  a  week  the  butter  made  from  the  milk  gave  a  weak  but  distinct  reaction  for 
sesame  oil,  and  this  continued  with  further  feeding.  Although  the  reaction  was  not 
as  strong  as  in  hotter  to  which  margarin  containing  sesame  oil  ha<l  been  added,  the 
author  thinks  it  invalidates  the  sesame  oil  reaction  as  a  tost  for  margarin. 

Ezpeiiments  in  milking  at  different  times,  H.  Hucho  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No. 
44,  pp.  695-697). — An  account  of  experiments  in  milking  sheep  and  a  goat  once, 
twice,  and  three  times  daily. 

The  infection  of  milk  by  microbes,  M.  £.  Castel  (Dairymen's  Assoc.  Prov.  Quebec, 
Upt.  1896,  pp.  216-233,  figs.  17). — A  lecture  illustrated  by  magic-lantern  slides.  Inci- 
dentally the  results  of  some  experiments  on  the  infection  of  milk  from  the  foremilk, 
the  cow  and  the  milk,  unclean  vessels,  and  barn  air  are  popularly  described. 

Ripening  cream  with  kephir,  B.  Martiny  {.Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  48,  p.  766).— 
The  author  reports  a  trial  on  a  small  scale  of  ripening  cream  with  a  culture  of 
kephir  in  milk.  The  butter  was  pronounced  of  good  flavor  and  kept  well  for  the 
short  time  under  observation.  The  buttermilk  was  much  improved  in  flavor  over 
ordinary  buttermilk.    The  author  urges  experiment  stations  to  continue  the  study. 

Preservation  of  milk  by  partial  freezing  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No  50,  pp.9796, 
797,  Jigs.  2). — This  is  very  similar  to  an  article  recently  noted  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  581)  on 
the  partial  freezing  of  milk  for  transportation. 

Bfilk  standard  of  St.  Petersburg  (Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  101,  p.  1058).— To 
determine  a  proper  normal  the  municipal  laboratory  examined  2,830  samples  of  milk. 
On  the  basis  of  this  work  it  concludes  that  good  milk  should  not  contain  less  than  4 
per  cent  of  fat  and  13  per  cent  of  solids ;  and  that  milk  offered  for  sale  in  the  city 
containing  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fat  and  12  per  cent  of  solids  will  be  held  unsatis- 
factory. Milk  intended  for  hospitals,  schools,  etc.,  must  fulfill  all  the  requirements 
^  to  parity,  freshness,  taste,  odor,  consistency^  and  nutritive  value. 

Concerning  the  exactness  of  the  determination  of  fat  in  cream  by  centrifugal 
testers,  H.  Schrott-Fiechtl  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  52,  p.  5J(?).— Diluting  the 
cream  with  water  or  skim  milk  of  known  composition  was  found  unsatisfactory  with 
different  tests.  The  cream-testing  bottle  with  the  Babcock  test  gave  results  which  com- 
pared as  favorably  with  the  gravimetric  results  as  are  obtained  in  the  case  of  milk. 

Batter  making  on  the  farm,  C.  P.  Goodrich  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  57, 
pp.  25).— This  a  popular  bulletin  on  farm  dairying,  treating  of  the  care  and  han- 
ging of  milk,  cream  raising  by  deep  setting  and  by  separator,  ripening  cream,  churn- 
ing, mottles  or  **  white  specks"  in  butter,  coloring  butter,  salting  and  working,  and 
making  butter  to  suit  the  customer. 

With  reference  to  the  thoroughness  of  creaming,  the  author  gives  the  results  of 
tests  of  skim  milk  brought  by  farmers  to  farmers*  institutes  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

"For  2  years  the  writer  preserved  the  report  of  these  tests,  and  the  average  of  all 
^»8  0.8  for  the  skim  milk  creamed  by  any  gravity  method.    It  varied  from  0.25  per 
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cent  to  1.6  per  cent.  This  was  in  the  winter,  when  there  was  no  diffienlty  in  hsving 
the  milk  cold  enough.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  snmmer,  dnring  hot  weather,  tbe 
average  loss  is  siill  greater.  If  the  separating  is  done  on  the  farm  immediately  after 
the  milking,  the  skim  milk  from  the  separator  seldom  tests  more  than  0.1  per  cent 
and  frequently  less  than  that. 

'^  From  the  result  of  these  tests  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  conclasion  that  the 
average  loss,  where  the  milk  is  set  in  pans,  cans,  and  crocks,  is  f  of  a  ponnd  of  batter 
more  to  each  100  lbs.  of  milk  than  where  the  separator  is  need.  This  means,  with 
milk  of  average  richness  (3.5  per  cent  bntter  fat),  a  loss  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  product  of  bntter.  A  herd  of  cows  ought  to  average,  per  cow,  5,000  lbs.  of 
milk  per  year,  and  would  do  so  if  made  up  of  good  animals  and  well  managed;  bat 
even  if  they  only  average  3,000,  the  loss  on  one  cow  would  be  22|  lbs.  of  bntter  and 
on  10  cows  225  lbs.,  which,  at  20  cts.  per  lb.,  would  be  $45  a  year." 

On  butter  aroma,  H.  AVbigmann  (CenihL  BakL  «.  Par.^  2.  Aht.,  S  {1897),  So.  19-30, 
pp.  407-604). — This  is  a  controversial  article  in  which  the  author  discusses  theorigio 
of  the  aroma  of  butter  under  normal  conditions,  and  takes  exception  to  the  value  of 
organisms  isolated  especially  for  their  aroma-producing  qualities,  since  such  organ- 
isms easily  lose  their  specific  action  under  those  conditions. 

Home-made  fancy  cheeae,  G.  E.  W.  {Sci.  Amer.,  78  (1898),  No.  4,p,  5^).— Popolar 
directions  for  making  Roquefort,  Stilton,  Gorgonzola,  and  G^rom<^  or  G^rardmer 
cheese. 

Notes  on  cheeae  making  from  sheep's  milk  in  Transylvania,  P.  Thibue  {Mikk 
Ztg.,  26  {1897) J  No.  46,  pp.  727-729,  fig.  /).— Directions  are  given  for  making  8  kindi 
of  cheese. 

On  the  Thistle  milking  machine,  SchCtt  and  Ahrens  {Milck  Ztg.,  S6  {1897).  Sd. 
44,  pp.  702,  703). 

"Wahlin's  patent  butter  aooumulator  {Miloh  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  SI,  pp.  8lS.  814, 
figB.  2). — An  illustrated  description  of  this  English  butter  extractor. 

The  Radiator,  a  new  separator  and  chum,  B.  Martiny  {Milch  Ztg.,  26  (ISiOf 
No.  SO,  pp.  791,  792). 

Experiments  with  the  Radiator,  B.  Martiny  {Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  ri2,fP' 
823, 824,  figs.  2). — A  brief  r68um($  of  some  exxMriments  with  this  apparatns  in  France, 
Sweden,  and  Germany. 

AORICULTUEAL  EHOnTEEBIHO. 

Windmills  for  irrigation,  E.  0.  Muephy  ( Water  Supply  and  Irrig, 
Papers,  U.  S.  Oeol.  Survey,  No,  8,  pp.  49,  pis.  8,  figs.  30). — ^This  is  a 
coDdeiised  report  of  resalts  of  experimental  tests  carried  on  daring 
tbe  summer  of  1896  upon  windmills  located  for  the  greater  part  in  tbe 
yicinity  of  Garden,  Kansas. 

''The  pumping  power  of  windmills,  or  the  useful  work  they  do  when  raising 
water  Avith  reciprocating  pumps  of  sizes  from  4  to  10  in.  diameter,  is  smaU— not 
greater  than  0.65  of  1  horsepower  for  12-foot  mills,  and  much  less  than  that  claimed 
for  them  by  some  windmill  makers.  .  .  . 

''Perhaps  the  most  important  result  shown  by  these  tests,  and  one  that  has  oot 
been  clearly  shown  before,  as  far  ns  the  writer  has  seen,  is  the  influence  of  load  ob 
mill,  or  a  number  of  foot-pounds  per  stroke  of  pump  on  the  power  of  a  mill.  . .  • 
The  tests  show  that  for  high  velocities— 20  or  .SO  miles — the  power  is  very  nearly  pro- 
portional to  the  load  on  the  mill.  For  30  miles  per  hour,  a  brake  load  of  2  lbs.  gare 
0.54  horsepower;  a  4-pound  load,  1.09  horsepower;  andaO-ponnd  load,  1.56  hone- 
power.  .  .  . 

*' Another  fact  brought  out  by  these  tests,  and  which  follows  as  a  result  of  the 
previous  ones,  is  that  there  should  be  some  automatic  device  for  increasing  the  load 
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on  a  mill  as  the  wind  velocity  increases.  When  the  velocity  is  low — say  6  miles  per 
boiir — the  load  should  be  small  enough  to  enable  the  wind  wheel  to  run  at  a  rapid 
rate— the  rate  for  maximum  power — and  then  as  the  wind  velocity  increases  the  load 
shoold  be  increased  so  as  not  to  allow  the  wheel  to  run  at  a  higher  speed.  This  is  a 
very  promising  field  for  the  inventor. 

''If  the  load  cau  not  be  antiimatically  increased  as  the  wind  velocity  increases, 
then  the  question  arises,  AVhat  is  the  proper  or  mo»t  economical  load?  This  depends 
on  the  velocity  of  the  wind  each  month  at  the  given  place.  During  the  months  of 
Jnly  and  August  there  are  a  greater  number  of  hours  of  low  wind  velocity  than  dur- 
ing any  other  2  months  of  the  year.  The  load  should  be  light  during  these  months 
for  the  greatest  power.  .  .  . 

"The  useful  work  that  a  windmill  will  do  when  working  under  a  constant  load  at 
all  velocities  is  small,  the  horsepower  varying  as  the  first  power  of  the  velocity.  By 
some  device  for  automatically  increasing  the  load  as  the  wind  velocity  increases,  the 
power  may  be  much  increased  at  high  velocities,  nnd  will  then  vary  as  the  second 
power  of  the  velocity.  Even  with  this  device  for  increasing  power  there  is  still  a 
great  difference  between  the  power  possessed  by  the  wind  and  the  power  developed 
by  the  mill,  and  this  difference  increases  as  the  velocity  increases. '^ 

An  experiment  "with  a  steam  drill,  0.  H.  Pettee  {New  Hampshire 
8ta.  BuL  4ffj  pp,  59-76,  ph,  7). — An  accouut  is  given  of  the  iiiiprove- 
ment  of  a  street  in  the  town  of  Durham  commanding  the  approaches 
to  the  college.  In  carrying  out  this  work  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  a 
hill  510  ft.  in  length  to  a  uniform  grade  (1  in  20  and  1  in  22),  to  make 
several  fills,  and  to  remove  the  masses  of  rock  which  encroached  upon 
the  roadway  and  forced  it  to  one  side,  b'or  the  latter  purpose  a  portable 
steam  drill  capable  of  drilling  4  to  5  ft.  per  hour  was  used. 

Tables  give  the  cost  of  equipment,  blasting  rock,  and  handling  mate- 
rial, from  which  it  appears  the  cost  of  handling  rock,  including  the  work 
with  the  drill,  was  $1.11  per  cubic  yard  and  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  earth  fill. 

''There  is  need,  however,  of  a  large  amount  of  rock  work  opon  the 
average  country  road.  The  steam  drill  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
economical  handling  of  considerable  rock  masses,  and  is  capable  of 
doing  exceedingly  economical  work,  in  portable  form,  for  small  amounts 
of  work  in  a  place.'' 

The  comparative  cost  of  moving  different  road  materials  and  the 
qaestion  of  a  standard  grade  are  brielly  discussed. 

A  practical  study  of  road  maintenance,  O.  II.  Pettee  {Nerc 
Hampshire  8ta.  BuL  46^  pp,  77-1^8). — This  is  a  report  of  a  critical  study 
of  the  work  of  the  highway  agents  of  the  town  of  Durham  during  the 
year  ending  in  March,  1897,  and  includes  comments  on  the  keeping  of 
accoants  and  general  management,  road  surfacing,  road  machines, 
highway  laws,  and  public  opinion  on  highway  maintenance. 

Irrigation  practice  on  the  G-reat  Plains,  £.  B.  Cowgill  ( Water  Supply  and  Irrig. 
Paptrtj  U.  S,  GeoL  Survey,  No,  5,  pp.  S9,  pU,  13,  figs.  8). — This  i)aper  gives  the  expe- 
nence  of  a  practical  fanner  and  irrigator  with  methods  of  utiliziug  the  water 
resources  of  semi-arid  areas,  and  is  devoted  to  the  following  topics:  Reservoirs  for 
storm  waters,  reserv'oirs  for  pumped  water,  ditches,  distributing  water,  methods  of 
watering,  cnltivation,  sub  irrigation,  amount  of  water  required,  and  winter  irrigation. 
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Inie;ation  in  Connecticiit,  C.  S.  Phelps  (Connecticut  Starrs  St^.  EpU  1896^  pp.  tlS- 
S45,  fi^8.  f ). — The  main  featnres  of  thi9  article  will  be  found  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bnl.  36,  pp.  9-26  (£.  S.  R.,  9^  p.  97). 

Gtoepage  'wrater  of  Northern  Utah,  S.  Fortier  (  Water  Supply  and  frrig,  Paptrw, 
U.  S.  GeoL  Surrey,  No.  7,  pp.  50,  pU.  3,  figa.  13). — "The  facts  herein  presented  an 
based  upon  field  work  carried  on  mainly  during  the  summer  of  1896,  and  have  special 
Talue  in  illustrating  contlitions  which  prevail  to  a  g^reater  or  leas  degree  thxoughoat 
all  irrigated  lands,  especially  within  inclosed  valleys  or  on  long,  narrow  drainage 
systems.'*  Many  of  tbe  data  here  rex>orted  are  also  given  in  Bulletin  No.  50  of  the 
Utah  Station  (£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  427). 

Report  of  the  engineer,  O.  V.  P.  Stout  {Kebraska  State  Bd  Agr.  Bpt.  1896,  pp. 
95-104). — ^This  is  a  report  of  measurements  under  the  direction  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Board  of  Irrigation  of  the  rate  of  discharge  during  the  growing  season  of  1896  of  the 
following  Nebraska  streams :  Frenchman  River  at  Palisade,  Republican  at  Superior, 
North  Platte  at  Camp  Clarke,  North  Platte  at  North  Platte,  Platte  at  Columbu^ 
Middle  Loup  at  St.  Paul,  North  Loup  at  St.  Paul,  Loup  at  Columbus,  Elkliom  it 
Norfolk.  Besides  these  regular  observations,  a  table  of  measurements  of  discharge 
at  other  i>oints  than  the  gaging  stations  is  given. 

Digest  of  the  general  and  special  road  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  II.  D.  Haklak 
(Pennsylvania  Dept,  Agr.  Bui.  18,  pp.  i;?9).— This  is  a  digest  "of  all  of  the  Genenl 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  referring  to  roads,  highways,  and  bridges,  up  to  and  inclod- 
ing  the  session  of  1893.  Also  an  index  to  road,  highway,  and  bridge  laws  as  tbtf 
affect  municipal  corporations,  including  cities  of  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  classes,  together  with  an  index  to  all  special  county  and  tewnship  road  lavs.* 

Cheap  silos  in  Virginia,  D.  O.  Nourse  (  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  70,  pp.  115-119).— k 
brief  account  is  given  of  the  successful  use  of  cheap  silos  at  the  station,  especially  of 
a  stave  silo,  the  cost  and  details  of  construction  of  which  are  given.  A  table  which 
shows  the  capacity  of  round  silos  of  different  sizes  is  added. 


STATISTICS— MISCELLAHEOUS. 

Reports  of  ezeoutive  committee,  treasurer,  and  director  of  Con&ectieiit 
Storrs  Station,  1896  (Connection t  Storra  Sta.  Rpt.  1890,  pp.  3-16). — ^Inclndes  lists 
of  tbe  trustees  and  officers  of  the  station ;  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  fiscal  irear 
ending  June  30,  1896;  a  brief  report  by  the  executive  committee  on  the  geneial 
conduct  of  the  station ;  and  a  report  by  the  director,  reviewing  in  detail  the  work 
of  each  department  of  the  station  for  the  year. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  North  Dakota  Station,  1896  (Xorth  Dakota  Sta. 
Bpt.  1896,  pp.  51). — This  contains  the  organization  list  of  the  station;  reports  by 
the  chemist,  veterinarian,  horticulturist,  botanist,  and  agriculturist,  and  of  the 
departments  of  dairying  and  domestic  science,  parts  of  which  are  noted  elsewhoe; 
and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1896. 

Ninth  Annusd  Report  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1896  (Soaik  Otrolina  51s. 
Rpt.  1896,  pp.  3S-48).— Brief  reports  are  given  by  the  director  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments on  the  work  of  the  year,  parts  of  which  appear  elsewhere,  and  a  finaoeisl 
statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

Annual  Report  of  South  Dakota  Station,  1897  (South  DaJcota  Sta.  Epi.  1$S7^ 
pp.  5). — Brief  remarks  by  the  director  on  the  publications  and  the  general  oondoet 
of  the  station  during  the  year  with  a  review  of  the  work  accomplished  in  each  of 
the  departments,  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1897. 

Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Station,  1896  (Virginia  Sta,  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  IS).— 
Brief  reports  by  the  director  and  heads  of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  year, 
with  list  of  bulletins  published^  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1896.  Some  meteorological  data  included  within  these  pagee  is  noted  else* 
where  (see  p.  731), 
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Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  West  Virginia  Station,  1891  ( Wetii  Vir- 
fimia  Sta,  Rpt.  1891,  pp.  #-:?0).— The  texts  of  the  Hatch  Act  of  March  2, 1887,  of  the 
State  act  accepting  appropriations  from  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
Mtablishment  and  maintenance  of  an  agricultaral  experiment  station,  and  of  State 
legislation  relative  to  commercial  fertilizer  inspection  are  given,  together  with 
remarks  on  the  plan  of  the  station  organization  and  work,  and  a  financial  statement 
!br  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1891. 

Ontario  agricultural  statistics,  1896  {Ontario  Bureau  Ind.  Rpi,  1896, pp.  1-155),^ 
Thim  g^ves  the  acreage  and  classification  of  the  assessed  farm  lands  of  each  of  the 
pountiee  of  Ontario  in  1895  and  1896;  acreage  under  pasture  for  the  5  years  ending 
1896 ;  acreage  under  crops  for  each  of  the  years  1892  to  1896,  and  the  average  for  the 
15  years  1882  to  1896;  yield  in  bushels  of  the  different  fai*m  crops  for  1895  and  1896 
and  the  aTerage  yield  for  the  15  years  ending  with  1896;  extracts  from  remarks  of 
correspondents  on  crop  and  live  stock  conditions  during  1896;  data  showing  the. 
aereai^  in  gardens,  vineyards,  and  orchards  and  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age, 
and  the  yield  of  apples  in  1895  and  1896 ;  statistics  on  the  weather  noted  elsewhere 
(see  p.  731) ;  live  stock,  dairy,  and  apiary  statistics,  with  the  name  and  post-office 
address  of  the  secretary  of  each  cheese  factory  in  the  Province;  value  of  farm  prop- 
erty, live  stock,  and  farm  crops  for  each  of  the  15  years  1882  to  1896;  and  the  rate 
of  wages  paid  farm  laborers  by  the  year  and  by  the  month  with  and  without  board 
for  each  of  the  years  1892  to  1896  and  the  average  for  the  15  years  ending  with  1896. 
There  is  an  almost  regular  decrease  in  the  value  of  farm  lands  for  the  past  14 
years,  the  decrease  in  1896  being  $15,470,202  over  the  preceding  year,  and  $97,324,745 
over  the  year  1883 ;  the  total  value  of  all  farm  property,  including  buildings,  imple- 
ments, and  live  stock  has  also  decreased  since  1883,  being  more  than  $51,000,000  less 
than  at  that  time.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  farm  laborers  in  general  shows  a  constant 
decline,  each  year's  average  being  less  than  the  previous  year  and  less  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  15  years. 

Farm  statistlos  of  Michigan,  1896-'97  (Rpi.  See.  State  Michigan,  1896-97,  pp. 
XLIX,  Its). — This  gives  the  acreage  and  yield  of  farm  and  orchard  crops,  and  the 
number  and  kinds  of  farm  animals  in  the  State  in  1897,  together  with  the  number  of 
sheep  and  the  wool  production  of  1896. 

Agricultural  improvements  at  the  Meerut  demonstration  farm  in  1896  (Agr. 
Ledger  (Agr.  eer.,  No.  17),  1896,  No.  18,  pp.  6). 

Report  of  the  superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
1896-*97,  F.  W.  HoDSON  (pp.  XL,  App.pp.  240).^K  review  of  the  work  of  the  year 
with  lists  of  officers,  meetings,  sj^eakers,  subjects,  etc. ;  data  showing  membership  of 
local  farmers'  institutes,  meetings  held,  attendance,  cash  receipts  and  expenditures, 
etc. ;  and  an  appendix  containing  reprints  of  93  selected  papers  read  at  different 
institutes  during  the  season.  The  summarized  statement  of  the  author  shows  that 
3,277  addresses  on  agricultural  topics  were  delivered  during  the  year,  and  that  659 
meetings  were  held,  with  a  total  attendance  of  125,127  persons. 

Dates  and  places  of  farmers'  institutes  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  season  oi 
1897*'98  (Pen$i9yltan%a  Depi.  Agr.  Bui.  25,  pp.  8). 

Bzperiment  station  work— I  ( U.  S.  Dept,  Agr.  Farmert^  Bui.  56,  pp.  31).— This  is 
the  first  of  a  series  of  brief  popular  bulletins  based  upon  the  work  of  the  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  some  features  of  the  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  investigation  on  its  practical  side.  The  following  topics  are 
briefly  treated :  Good  r«.  poor  cows,  com  vs.  wheat,  effect  of  rations  richer  and  poorer 
in  protein,  forage  crops  for  pigs,  Robertson  silage  mixture,  alfalfa,  effect  of  ferti- 
lizers on  the  proportion  of  grain  to  straw  or  stover,  comparative  fertilizing  value  of 
different  phosphates,  the  harmful  efiects  on  soils  of  the  continued  use  of  muriate  of 
potash,  recent  progress  in  the  study  of  irrigation,  potato  scab,  and  barnyard  manure. 
13777— No.  8 8 
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Iowa  Station. — The  experiments  condacted  last  year  to  determine  the  costof  pro- 
diictiun  and  value  of  the  product  fh>m  the  various  breeds  of  hogs,  including  the 
English  bacon  breeds,  together  with  a  final  test  on  the  foreign  market  and  a  ohem- 
ical  analysis  of  representatives  of  each  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  being  repeated.  The  range  lamb  feeding  experiment  reported  litet  year  in 
Bulletin  35  is  being  repeated  this  winter;  and  a  carload  of  range-bred  calves,  includ- 
ing 6  each  of  high-grade  Herefords,  Angus,  and  Shorthorns,  are  ondor  inves- 
tigation to  determine  the  economy  of  feeding  that  class  of  stock  in  the  corn-belt 
agricultural  States.  The  dairy  herd  of  about  40  cows,  containing  good  representa- 
tives of  4  pure  breeds,  has  been  under  careful  study  and  investigation  with  reference 
.  to  determining  the  cost  of  production  Arom  the  several  types  and  breeds  during  the 
past  year,  and  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  results  have  Tjeen  obtained. 
This  work  will  be  continued  indefinitely  and  a  summary  of  results  published  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  supplemented  by  other  reports  later. 

Missouri  College  and  Station.— The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  examine  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  and  Experimeot 
Station  has  issued  a  very  favorable  report,  showing  an  excellent  condition  of  all 
work  at  Columbia. 

Rhode  Island  Station. ~ A.  A.  Brigham,  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  college, 
has  been  made  director  of  the  station. 

Texas  Station. —The  station  has  resumed  the  publication  of  press  notes,  discon- 
tinued for  two  years.  In  revising  its  mailing  list  the  station  has  classified  its  publi- 
cations under  the  3  heads,  "General  farm  crops,"  "  Fruits  and  vegetables,"  and  "  Stock 
husbandry,''  and  has  requested  that  those  on  the  mailing  list  indicate  which  class  or 
classes  of  bulletins  they  are  especially  interested  in.  The  result  is  quite  satisfactory 
and  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  bulletins.  Many  write  that  they 
do  not  care  for  more  than  one  or  two  classes  of  reports^    About  1  in  4  want  tbemalL 

Personal  Mention.— Dr.  G.  Krause,  of  Halle,  has  been  tendered  the  professor- 
ship of  botany  at  Wurzburg,  held  by  the  lately  deceased  'Julius  Sachs. 

In  consequence  of  the  gift  by  F.  Kempe  of  150,000  crowns  there  has  been  estab- 
lished a  professorahip  of  plant  biology  in  the  University  of  Upsala,  and  Dr.  Land- 
strum  has  been  chosen  as  the  first  occupant  of  the  now  professorship. 

Dr.  Manly  Miles  died  February  16,  1898,  at  Lansing,  Michigan.  Dr.  Miles  was 
assbciated  with  agricultural  education  and  experimentation  for  many  years,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  books  on  agricultural  topics,  notably  one  on  stock  breeding. 

Charles  Ernest  Cornevin,  professor  of  zootechny  and  general  hygiene  in  the 
National  Veterinary  School  of  Lyons,  France,  and  in  the  School  of  Practical  Agriool- 
ture  of  the  Rhune,  died  November  24, 1897,  at  the  age  of  51  years.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  excellent  treatise  on  zootechny  and  has  made  extended  studies  on  poisonous 
feeding  stuffs  and  on  the  use  of  the  industrial  by-products  in  the  feeding  of  animals, 
including,  among  others,  experiments  with  Cytisus,  potatoes,  and  castor-bean  and 
cotton-seed  cakes.  The  results  of  these  studies  are  embodied  in  two  books,  entitled 
Les  planteB  r4n4neu8eB  connddries  au  point  de  vue  de  Vemp&iaonnement  de$  aniwumx  d»  la 
ferme  and  Des  r^sidus  induatrieh  dans  ralimeniatian  du  Mtail,  He  also  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  animal  diseases.  He  investigated  hog  cholera 
and  gangrenous  septicremia,  and  in  connection  with  Arloing  aud  Thomas  showed 
the  distinction  between  symptomatic  charbon  of  cattle  and  oharbonoos  fever,  pio- 
posing  a  successful  method  of  vaccination  against  the  former. 
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The  completion  during  the  cnrrent  college  year  of  a  large  and  well- 
arranged  building  for  the  special  use  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  Ohio  .State  University  is  a  notable  event  indicating  the  progress  of 
higher  education  in  agriculture  in  this  country.  Nothing  in  our  edu- 
cational history  in  recent  years  is  more  striking  than  the  rapid  increase 
in  resources  and  students  of  the  colleges  and  universities  deriving 
their  support  mainly  or  entirely  from  the  State  and  national  treas- 
uries. And  it  is  very  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation to  observe  that  the  facilities  for  technical  training  in  agriculture 
are  heing  increased  in  many  of  these  institutions  in  a  measure  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved  in  such 
training.  The  employment  of  better  trained  teachers,  the  division  of 
instroction  in  the  complex  subjects  embraced  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  along  the  lines  of  well-defined  specialties,  the  pro- 
TOion  of  adequate  buildings  and  equipment,  and  the  organization  of 
courses  of  instruction  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  students 
mark  the  development  of  education  in  agriculture  in  ways  which 
advancing  pedagogical  science  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  success  in 
modem  educational  systems.  Ahready  experience  has  shown  that  the 
proper  organization  and  equipment  of  courses  in  agriculture  on  a 
hroad  and  dignified  plan  which  puts  them  on  an  equality  with  the  other 
coorses  offered  in  a  university  is  the  surest  way  to  attract  and  hold 
students  and  to  enable  the  institution  to  exert  its  rightful  influence  in 
promoting  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  region  to  which  it  espe- 
cially ministers.  The  success  of  the  Ohio  State  University  in  its  agri- 
cultural work  within  the  past  few  years  has  been  marked,  and  the 
erection  of  the  new  building  is  taken  as  a  convincing  proof  that  the 
university  will  continue  to  strengthen  and  develop  its  work  in  this 
direction.  Both  instructors  and  students  will  naturally  labor  with 
f^ewed  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  in  an  environment  which  assures 
them  that  agriculture  is  recognized  as  of  equal  importance  with  other 
subjects  in  the  estimation  of  the  university  authorities.    We  have 
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deemed  this  event  of  sufQcient  interest  and  imi)ortance  to  warrant  us  in 
in  giving  here  a  brief  description  of  the  building,  accompanied  by 
some  illustrations. 

The  bnilding  has  been  named  Townshend  Hall,  after  the  late  Dr.  N. 
S.  Townshend,  ^^as  a  memorial  of  his  public  services  and  his  work  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  agricultural  education."  The  exterior  appear- 
ance of  the  building  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  7). 
It  is  260  feet  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  from  64  to  78  feet.  It  is  of 
slow-burning  construction  and  cost  about  $70,000.  It  contains  a  base- 
ment and  two  main  floors.  Plans  of  the  basement  and  first  floor  are 
shown  (fig.  8). 

The  basement,  which  is  15  feet  high,  is  entirely  above  ground  on 
the  rear  of  the  building,  and  is  amply  lighted  from  all  sides.    At  one 


Fig.  7.— Townshend  Hall,  Ohio  State  Univenity. 

end  is  located  the  dairy  department,  with  rooms  for  testing  and  pas- 
teurizing milk  and  for  butter  and  cheese  making  (fig.  9).  An  adjoining 
building,  16  by  30  feet,  contains  the  boiler  and  engine  for  the  use  of 
this  department.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  basement  arje  accommo- 
dations for  live  stock,  while  lecturing  upon  or  judging  them.  Adjacent 
to,  but  detached  from,  the  soil  storage  room  is  a  glass  house,  30  by  40 
feet,  for  the  experimental  study  of  soils  and  farm  crops. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  offices,  class  rooms,  laboratories,  reading 
room,  library,  and  museum  of  the  department  of  agriculture.  The 
museum  will  contain  not  merely  specimens  of  farm  products  and  sam- 
ples of  agricultural  implements,  but  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show 
the  development  of  both  Ohio  and  American  agriculture  and  the  indus- 
tries intimately  connected  with  it. 
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The  second  floor  contains  the  office,  library,  laboratories,  and  class 
room  of  the  department  of  agricultural  chemistry.  The  main  labora- 
tory, located  over  the  agricultural  museum,  is  65  by  75  feet,  and  will 
accommodate  100  students  at  a  time.  The  lecture  room,  at  the  opposite 
end,  will  seat  160  persons.  Adjacent  to  this  is  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the 
department  of  veterinary  medicine.  An  assembly  hall  for  the  Town- 
send  Society,  located  in  the  center  of  the  front  over  the  entrance  hall, 
will  seat  about  200  persons.  Oonnected  with  this  hall  is  an  office  for 
the  editors  of  The  Affricultural  Student 
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First  story. 
Fio.  8.— Townsbend  HaU,  Ohio  State  University.    Plan  of  basement  and  first  story. 

As  the  result  of  the  report  on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  Alaska, 
made  by  the  agents  of  this  Office  at  the  close  of  last  year,  Congress  has 
continued  and  increased  the  appropriation  for  investigations  in  Alaska 
with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  agricultural  experiment  stations 
there.  Prof.  O.  C.  Oeorgeson,  formerly  professor  of  agriculture  in  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College,  has  been  assigned  to  this  Office  as  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Alaska  investigations.  He  will  make  his  head- 
quarters at  Sitka,  and  will  institute  experiments  with  cereals,  vegeta- 
bles, and  other  crops  at  a  number  of  places  in  that  vicinity.  He  will 
also  visit  Kadiak  Island,  Cook  Inlet,  and  other  points  north  of  Sitka 
with  reference  to  the  selection  of  land  for  experimental  purposes  and 
the  institution  of  experiments  with  the  cooperation  of  residents  of 
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Alaska  interested  in  the  development  of  its  agricultare.  Qaestions 
relating  to  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  drainage  of  the  soil,  the 
curing  and  storage  of  forage  plants,  and  the  shelter  and  care  of  animals 
will  receive  early  attention. 

The  Weather  Bureau  of  this  Department  will  also  establish  a  special 
climatological  service  in  Alaska  the  present  season.  A  meteorological 
station  will  be  located  at  Sitka  and  instruments  will  be  furnished  to 
voluntary  observers  in  different  parts  of  Alaska.  In  this  way  observa- 
tions will  be  regularly  made,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  much  service 
in  the  solution  of  agricultural  problems,  as  well  as  of  great  importance 
to  other  interests  in  Alaska. 


Fio.  9.— Townshend  Hall,  Ohio  State  Univenity.    Batter-making  room. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  sent 
out  parties  to  examine  and  map  portions  of  Alaska  hitherto  ahnostor 
entirely  unexplored.  One  party  will  survey  the  region  adjacent  to  tbe 
141  St  meridian,  while  others  will  explore  the  drainage  basins  of  the 
White  and  Tanana  rivers,  the  Kuskokwim  River,  and  the  Sashitna 
River.  The  several  parties  are  expected  to  rendezvous  at  St  Michaels 
in  September.  In  addition  to  these  parties  the  War  Departmeut  will 
send  an  exi>edition  to  explore  the  Copper  River  region.  Two  geologists 
will  accompany  this  expedition. 
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Report  of  the  chemical  control  station  at  Chnstiania,  Norway, 

1896,  F.  H.  Wbbenskiold  {Aarsber.  OffenU  Foranst.  Landbr.  Fremme^ 

i   189€j  pp.  117-169). — Of  the  more  important  data  given  in  the  report, 

nantion  is  here  made  of  the  following: 
\  AUcdloids  in  cotton-seed  meal. — ^The  author,  in  following  the  scheme  of 
I  tfU^sis  outlined  by  DragendorfP,  separated  the  chloriu  comx)ounds  of  3 
I  alkaloids,  (1)  by  shaking  the  acid  extract  with  chloroform,  (2)  by  shak- 
I  iog  the  alkaline  extract  with  chloroform,  and  (3)  by  digesting  with 
I    ehloroform  the  extract  evaporated  on  pumice  stone. 

The  compound  separated  by  the  second  method  proved  to  be  cholin 
I  that  by  the  third,  betain ;  and  that  by  the  first,  a  new,  perhaps  unknown, 
alkaloid,  at  any  rate  one  hitherto  not  identified  in  cotton-seed  meal* 
^  The  3  alkaloids  gave  the  same  reactions  with  iodin-potassium  iodid, 
!  {rihosphomolybdic  acid,  phosphowolframic  acid,  picric  acid,  tannin,  cor- 
i  vosiTe  sublimate,  potassium-bismuth  iodid,  potassium-cadmium  iodid, 
aad  potassium-mercury  iodid.  But  they  gave  quite  different  reactions 
'wfSk  gold  chlorid  and  platinum  chlorid.  Platinum  chlorid  dissolved  in 
Hiker  gave  no  precipitate  with  1  and  2,  but  a  yellow  precipitate  with  3; 
piituiam  chlorid  dissolved  in  alcohol  gave  no  precipitate  with  1  and  2, 
bal  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with  3.  Gold  chlorid  dissolved  in 
Wfter  gave  no  precipitate  in  case  of  1  and  2,  but  a  yellow  crystalline 
aad  difficultly  soluble  precipitate  with  3.  No.  1  crystallized  by  slow 
evaporation  partly  in  octahedra  or  similar  crystals,  partly  in  feathery 
aggregates.  The  author  proposes  the  name  of  gossypein  for  this 
alkaloid. 

Macroscopic  impurities  in  milk. — ^The  author  examined  64  samples  of 
whole  milk,  skim  milk,  and  cream  for  macroscopic  impurities,  and 
obtaiued  the  following  average  results: 


Impurities  in  milk  and  cream. 


Whole  milk 

GimritT  skim  milk  . ... 
CeBtrifagal  skim  milk 
Crwm 


Nnmber 

of 
samples. 

Maorosoopio 
Average. 

36 

12 

3 

3 

Mg.per  liUr. 

3.6 

2.1 

.8 

1.6 

Eange. 


Mg.per  liter. 

0. 1-4. 1 

L<M.2 

.<M).9 

.8-2.0 
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The  impurities  were  largely  particles  of  litter  and  fodder,  altboogh 
particles  of  dung  and  fibers  of  straining  cloths,  etc,  were  fooiid  in 
nearly  all  samples.  Woolen  and  colored  cotton  fibers  from  the  doiheB 
of  attendanta  were  found  in  nearly  half  the  samples.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison,  some  other  food  articles  were  examined  in  the  samenuui- 
ner,  with  results  as  follows:  Granulated  sugar,  65.3  mg.  impmitiesp^ 
kilogram;  ^'tea  sugar"  (fine  granulated),  242.5  mg.;  kitcheu  salt, 
366  mg. 

Composition  of  Norwegian  root  craps. — ^The  investigation  of  Norwegian 
root  crops,  begun  in  1893,  was  continued,  and  67  samples  of  difilereDt 
kinds  of  roots  analyzed.  The  average  results  of  the  analyses  are  shown 
below: 

CompoHlion  and  yield  of  Norwegian  root  crope. 


Water.      I  Protein. 


CaiTOtA,  (14  sMnpleii) : 

Average 

Bange 

Kohlrabi     (12    sam- 
plee): 

Average 

Kange 

Turnips,  yellow  flesh 
(22  samples) : 

Average 

Range 

Turnips,  white  fleah 
(9  samples) : 

Average 

Kange 

Fodder  beets  (10  sam- 
ples): 

Average 

Bange 


Per  eent.     /Vr  cent. 

88.24  I  .97 

85.41-91.08  1.07-1.52 


89. 08  1. 23 

80.58-90.87  .75-1.82 


91.12  .81 

89.07-4)2.85  .09-1.88 


92.80  .88 

91.67-93.71  ,.06-1.08 


85.70  ,        1.23 
81.64^89.73  191-1.72 


Fat. 


Grade 
fiber. 


Per  eetU.>Per  eent. 


.23  I        1.06 
.14-.  87   .86-1.35 


.23  '        1.22 
.16-.89   .92-1  62 


Sugar. 


Aah. 


Otk«r 
sub- 


Per  eenL  \Per  etnt.  Per  ccal. 


5.52  .SO 

3.69-0.30  '.56>1.25 


3w9 
2.47-4.57 


5.71 
4. 8S-7. 18 


.20 


1.08  ' 


5.10 


.60 
.41^82 


.74 


Tali 
per 


mi 


2.60       TILS 
V-1.K  


1.81 


.10-.  30  .82-1.61  12.52-0.24     .52-.  95   l.ie-S.71 


IdSLi 


.  17  ,  .  98  I  3.  34 

.11-.  26   .73-1.20  I2. 81-4. 12 


.17 
.07-.  53 


.90  ;  8.68 

.74-1.08  6.9511.28 


.63 
.48-.  89 


.99 
77-1. 14 


1.00  ;  1,UQlO 
.77-1.85: 


2.37    l.«fl 
.44-4.39  1 


— F.  W.  WOLL. 

The  soluble  starches,  W.  S  yniswski  {Ber.  DeuU  Chem.  OesdL,  30 
(lS97)y  No.  16,  pp.  2415-2418).— The  author  suggests  a  new  method  for 
the  determiDatiou  of  soluble  starches.  Fifty  grams  of  oommereial 
sodium  x)eroxid  is  dissolved  in  500  gm.  of  cold  water  and  mixed  witii 
50  gm.  of  potato  starch  iu  500  gm.  of  water.  The  jelly-like  mass, 
which  is  filled  with  gas  bubbles,  is  placed  in  cold  water  and  shaken  from 
time  to  time.  After  an  hour  the  mass  becomes  completely  fluid,  tbe 
vigorous  evolution  of  gas  which  has  kept  up  meanwhile  formiog  a 
scum  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  quantity  of  95  x>er  cent  alcohol  is 
then  added  to  the  solution,  which  causes  the  formation  of  a  tenadooB, 
sticky  precipitate.  The  excess  of  solution  is  drawn  off  and  the  pre- 
cipitate dissolved  in  cold  water,  the  solution  cooled,  and  acetic  add 
added  drop  by  drop  until  neutral.  If  too  much  alcohol  has  not  been 
used,  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  used  instead  of  acetic  aoidl  The  pre- 
cipitate is  again  dissolved  in  water  and  acidified  on  cooling.  After 
repeated  precipitation  in  this  manner  a  solution  is  finally  obtained 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  ash.    The  water  solution  of  this  final  product 
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is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  when  a  small  amount  of  a  flocculent 
yellow  precipitate  appears  and  the  supernatant  liquid  becomes  per- 
fectly clear.  From  this  solution  the  starch  is  precipitated  by  95  per 
cent  alcohol,  rubbed  up  with  alcohol,  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with 
water-:free  ether,  and  finally  dried  in  a  heated  vacuum.  In  this  way  a 
8U0W- white  amorphous  body  without  odor  or  taste  was  obtained,  of  the 
approximate  formula,  3C6H10O5.H2O. 

This  substance  is  easily  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  a  solution  stronger  than  12.5  per  cent  at  ordinary  temperature. 
In  warm  water  it  appeared  to  dissolve  in  any  proportion.  It  gave  a 
dear  blue  color  with  iodin,  and  was  not  changed  by  prolonged  heating. 
It  did  not  reduce  Fehling's  solution.  It  rotated  the  polarized  light  to 
the  right,  the  specific  rotation  varying  with  the  concentration. — j.  p. 

STREET. 

Chemical  department,  B.  Be  Boode  {West  Virginia  8ta.  Bpt. 
1892j  pp.  18-35). — The  work  of  the  year  in  this  department  of  the  sta- 
tion is  briefly  summarized,  and  an  account  is  given  of  a  comparison  of 
the  author's  method^  for  determining  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen 
in  the  same  sample  with  the  official  methods  on  a  large  number  of 
fertilizing  materials. 

''The  resoltB  thas  far  seem  to  indicate  yery  clearly  that  very  accurate  reeiiltB  may 
be  obtained  by  determining  the  total  phosphoric  acid  in  a  portion  of  the  Hame  oolu- 
tion  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  to  be  estimated ;  and  that  this  is  the  cnse  whether  the 
plain  Kjeldahl  or  the  Gunning  modification  is  used;  or  in  case  nitrates  are  present, 
whether  zinc  dnst,  zinc  sulphid^  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  used.  .  .  . 

"As  to  the  question  of  the  use  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  [in  the  author's 
opinion  the  results  obtained]  show  beyond  any  doubt  that  its  use  is  entirely  without 
effect  upon  the  percentage  of  the  nitrogen  obtained^  even  though  used  very  liber- 
ally. However,  if  it  should  still  be  deemed  necessary  by  some  chemists,  its  use 
may  be  continued,  its  bad  effects  upon  the  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  same  solution  being  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in 
quantities  Just  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose,  before  diluting  up  to  the  mark 
or  by  other  means." 

The  Bnrney  method  of  solution  (in  sulphuric  acid  with  the  addition 
of  potassium  nitrate)  in  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  gave 
My  as  accurate  results  as  solution  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  author  describes  the  following  laboratory  apparatus:  Kjeldahl 
distillation  flask  covered  with  asbestos,  siphon  wash  bottle,  filtering 
tubes  to  be  used  in  place  of  Gooch  crucibles  fur  potash  determinations, 
and  a  pipette  for  use  in  the  author's  application  of  the  Kjeldahl  method 
to  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  which  is  so 
graduated  that  the  necessity  for  correction  or  calculation  is  obviated 
should  the  strength  of  the  ammonia  solution  not  be  exactly  1.4  gm.  of 
nitrogen  per  liter. 

Spontaneous  combnatioii  of  hay,  G.  C.  Watson  {Penn9ylrania  Sia.  BpL  1896,  pp. 
^,56).-- The  author  reports  in  detail  an  apparent  case  of  spontaneous  combustion 
of  hay  in  one  of  the  coUege  bams. 


» West  Virginia  Sta.  Rpt,  1591,  p.  21  (E.  8.  B.,  9,  p.  721). 
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The  aotion  of  foimlo  aldehyde  on  albumeiia  gelatin,  and  peptone,  andHsnw 
in  the  analysia  of  foods  and  oondiments,  H.  Sxrtz  {Inaug.  Din.,  ErUatgm;  th;  w 
Hyg,  RundtcKau,  7  (1897),  No.  22,  p.  11S6). 

On  the  effect  of  heating  protein  with  water  nnder  preasare,  E.  Salkowsd 
{ZUckr.  Biol,  S4  {1897),  pp.  190-295). 

Investigationa  on  protein:  I.  lodated  egg  albomen,  F.  Hofmkuteb  (ZIkAt. 
Phy9iol.  Chem.,  24,  No.  1-2,  pp.  169-172), 

The  noncoagolable  protein  in  muflcles,  K.  Mats  {ZUckr.  BioL,  34  {18S7),  pf . 
268-297). 

Contribntiona  to  the  chemistry  of  protein  precipitation,  H.  Schjekicixg 
{Ztaf^r.  Analyi.  Ckem.,  S6  (1897),  No,  10-11, pp.  649-^63). 

Contribntion  to  the  sntQeot  of  the  oleavage  of  casein  by  hydrochloric  add, 
T.  Pauzbr  (Zischr.  PkyHoL  Chem.,24,No.l-2,pp.lSJS-141). 

A  contribntion  to  the  biological  history  of  phosphatefl^  L.  Jolly  {Campt. 
Rend,  Acad.  Sci.  Pari9, 125  (1897),  No.  15, pp.  538, 55^).— Repeated  maceration  of  sheep 
flesh  in  acetic  and  dilute  nitric  acids  failed  to  remove  all  phosphoric  acid,  the  treated 
flesh  showing  a  decided  yellow  coloration  on  treatment  with  molybdie  lolatioiL 
The  aathor  therefore  concludes  that  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  in  fixed  combinstioa. 

The  detection  of  gelatin  in  cream,  A.  W.  Stokes  (Analyst,  22  (1897),  Dee.,p. 
320). — The  suspected  cream  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  a  dilute  aolation  of 
mercury  in  nitric  acid  and  the  whole  vigorously  shaken.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to 
stand  5  minutes  and  then  filtered.  To  the  filtrate  an  aqueous  solntion-of  picric  adi 
is  added.  If  gelatin  be  present  a  yellow  precipitate  is  immediately  produced.  Tht 
test  is  a  delicate  one  and  may  be  quickly  applied. — l.  ii.  merrill. 

The  estimation  of  boilc  acid  in  meat  preparations,  G.  Popp  and  C.  Fbsssnips 
(ZUchr.  Offentl,  Chom.,3  (1897),  p,  188;  abs.  in  Vriljechr.  Chem.Nahr.  u.  GenummiLlS, 
No,  2,  pp.  156, 167). 

Determination  of  lactic  acid,  Ulzkr  and  Sbidel  (Rev.  Internal.  FaU{f.,  1S37, 
No,  5;  abs,  in  Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  47,  p.  749). 

Fehling's  solution,  M.  Z.  lo vitschitsch  (Ber.  Deut.  Ckem.  Geeell.,  30  (1897),  .Yo.  1% 
pp.  2431,  2432). 

Fehling's  solution,  J.  E.  Gxbock  (Ber.  Deut.  Ckem.  Gesell.,  SO  (1897\  No.  18,  ff. 
2866-2867). 

Bxperiments  concerning  the  change  of  butyric  adda  into  isobutyrlc  add^ 
R.  Hutzler  and  V.  Meyer  (Ber.  Deut.  Ckem.  Geaell.,  30  (1897),  No.  16,  pp.2519-S5f9). 

The  content  of  pentosans  and  other  carbohydratea  in  turi;  H.  von  Fbiutziv 
and  B.  Tollbns  (Ber.  Deut.  Ckem.  Geaell.,  30  (1897),  No.  17,  pp.  2671-2576). 

Description  of  the  principal  methoda  for  detennining  heat  of  ccxmbnstkii^ 
W.  LoNGUiNiNE  (Beeckreibung  der  Hauptmetkoden  welcke  hei  der  BeeHmmung  dff  Bretr 
nungswarme  Ubliok  sind.    Berlin:  R.  Friedlander  4'  Co.,  1898,  pp.  112,pU.4,f99.il)* 

Changea  in  and  additiona  to  methods  of  analyaia  adopted  at  the  ISthaod 
14th  annual  meetinga  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemist^ 
H.  W.  Wiley  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divieion  of  CkemUtry  Circ  4,  pp.  i^).— Those  changw 
have  been  noted  in  ttie  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  conyention  abesdy  pob- 
lished  in  the  Record  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  272;  9,  p.  404). 

Inveatigationa  on  the  quantitative  estimation  of  grape  sugar.  £.  PflPgib 
(Arck.  Pkeyiol.  [P/l%tfr],  69,  No.  9-10,  pp.  399-471,  fig.  1). 

The  extraction  of  fluids,  A.  Wroblewski  (Zteckr.  Analyt.  Ckem.,  36  (1837),  >a 
lO-Uypp.  67 1-674,  fige.  5).— The  author  describes  an  apparatus  designed  forthccxlmtf^ 
ive  extraction  of  fluids,  in  which  the  vapors  of  the  ether  or  other  solvent  employed 
are  forced  through  the  fluid  to  be  extracted.  The  coLsequent  warming  of  the  fluid, 
togetJier  with  the  agitation  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  yapors,  greatly  iacilitattf 
the  extraction.— L.  h.  merrill. 

Miacellaneoua  analyaes,  J.  L.  Hills,  B.  O.  White,  and  C.  H.  Jons  (r«nM«< 
Sia.  Rpt.  1896-'97,  pp.  32,  55).— These  include  analyses  of  3  samples  of  mitsrisl  m- 
pected  of  being  oleomargarine,  4  of  maple  sirup,  1  each  of  maple  sugar  sad  9^  ^ 
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of  adaltontted  honeys,  and  11  of  mill  feeds,  the  latter  including  '*  wheat  by-product," 
(tat  feed,  Hax  meal,  cream  and  Atlas  gluten  meal,  middlings,  buckwheat  hulls,  and 
mixed  feed. 

BOTAVT. 

Contributions  to  the  life  history  of  Amphicarpsea  monoica, 

Adeline  F.  Schivbly  {Gontrih.  Bot.  Lab.  Univ.  Penmylmnia^  /,  No.  3j 
pp.270-36oj  pU.  18). — The  author  has  made  a  very  coinpreheusive  study 
of  the  life  history  of  this  plant,  which,  as  was  already  known,  bears 
both  aerial  and  subterranean  fruits.  In  the  present  study  it  was  estab- 
lished that  -4  distinct  types  of  pods  and  flowers  were  developed,  3  being 
borne  above  ground  and  the  other  subterranean.  The  aerial  flowers, 
which  are  characteristically  different,  develop  different  kinds  of  pods. 
A  dimorphism  resulting  from  the  germination  of  the  subterranean  and 
aerial  seeds  is  also  established,  it  being  decidedly  noticeable  in  the  case 
of  plants  grown  during  the  winter  and  to  a  less  degree  in  those  grown 
iu  the  open  during  summer.  It  was  found  that  the  aerial  cleistogamic 
flowers  or  young  pods  may  be  converted  into  the  subterranean  forms 
by  burying  them  in  the  soil. 

A  chemico-physiological  study  of  Spirogyra  nitida,  Maby  E. 
Pennington  (Gontrib.  Bot.  Lab.  Univ.  Penn^ylvaniay  i,  No.  3, pp.  203- 
^>^).— The  author  gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  chemistry  and 
pbysiology  of  Spirogyra  nitidaj  in  which  some  very  interesting  facts 
are  brought  out.  The  conjugative  cells  show  a  widely  different  chem- 
ical composition  from  the  vegetative  cells.  The  action  under  colored 
screens  modified  the  chemical  composition  of  the  alga  according  to  the 
rays  of  light  received. 

"Violet  rays  prevented  almost  wholly  the  hydration  of  starch,  and  soon  killed 
the  plant.  Blue  rays  gave  an  imperfect  hydration,  but  sufficient  to  preserve  life 
for  some  time.  Starch  was  not  formed  in  the  cells.  Green  rays  caused  an  active 
awimilation  with  a  continuous  growth  and  unusual  protoplasmic  motility.  The 
protoplasm  was  also  iu  increased  quantity.  Green  light  favored  the  production  of 
crystals,  particularly  of  calcium  tartrate.  Yellow  rays  caused  elongation  of  the 
cells,  which  contained  abnormal  quantities  of  soluble  carbohydrate,  but  no  starch, 
00  tannin,  and  no  crystals.  The  cells  were  short  lived.  Orange  rays  caused  a  good 
growth  closely  approximating  the  normal.  Crystals  were  not  plentiful,  however, 
and  the  sugar  was  In  rather  large  ([uantity.  Red  rays  caused  a  growth  which  was 
even  more  rapid  than  that  made  in  white  light.  Tannin  was  formed  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  under  the  normal  conditions.^' 

On  the  stmctnre  and  pollination  of  the  flowers  of  Enpatorium 
spp.,  Lauba  B.  Cboss  (Gontrib.  Bot.  Lab.  Univ.  Pennsylvaniaj  J,  No. 
•^,  pp.  260-269 J  pi.  1). — The  author  has  made  a  study  of  Enpatorium 
ageratoides  and  E.  cwlestium  to  determine  the  question  of  their  pollina- 
tion. It  was  found  that  self-pollination  iu  species  of  Eupatoriuni  is 
very  rare  indeed,  and  that  when  it  does  occur  the  resulting  fruits  have 
a  very  weak  germinative  capacity.  When  close  pollination  by  hand 
was  effected  a  slight  increase  of  good  fruits  was  obtained;  but  when 
covered  flowers  were  cross-jwllinated  the  increase  was  very  striking. 
16430—No.  0 2 
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The  correlation  of  growth  under  the  inflnence  of  iiqiirias, 
0. 0.  TowNSEND  {Ann.  Boty  11  {1897)^  ITo.  44, pp.  509-532).— The  author 
has  reported  on  a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  first  efifects  of  injary 
upon  the  growth  of  plants,  to  determiDe  the  effect  of  a  single  imtataon 
of  short  duration,  and  the  time  required  for  such  an  effect  to  manifest 
itself.  The  well-known  effect  of  the  removal  of  the  branches  of  a  tree 
on  the  development  of  other  branches  or  the  development  of  fruit  and 
the  disturbance  of  the  roots  of  garden  plants  through  cultivation  are 
mentioned.  The  experiments  for  the  most  part  were  conducted  with 
seedlings  of  Fhaseolua  multiflorusj  Vidafaba^  Lupinus  aWuSj  Helianthiu 
annuusy  Oucurhita  pepo^  Zea  ma/ys^  Avena  sativa^  Hordeum  vulgare^  and 
Seoale  cereaXe;  also  with  older  plants  of  Galla  and  a  few  cuttings  of 
willows.  A  number  of  experiments  were  also  made  with  Phycom^ca 
nitens.  The  different  experiments  are  reported  upon  in  detail,  and  the 
following  summary  is  given : 

''A  single  irritation  produced  by  cutting  or  splitting  the  shoots  or  roots  or 
removing  the  leaf  tips  of  seedlings  tends  to  produce  a  change  in  the  rate  of  growtli 
of  the  injured  and  of  the  uninjured  parts. 

''If  the  injury  is  slight,  signs  of  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth  will  be 
apparent  in  from  6  to  24  hours,  and  will  continue  for  from  1  to  several  days.  If  the 
injury  is  severe,  the  acceleration  will  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  retardation  of 
longer  or  shorter  duration,  depending  ui)on  the  severity  of  the  iivjary  and  upoo  tbe 
condition  of  the  plant  ii^ured. 

''The  growth  of  the  stems  of  older  plants  is  accelerated  by  removal  of  a  namber 
of  the  roots  or  leaves,  but  is  not  affected  by  a  slight  iigury  to  the  roots. 

"The  roots  of  older  plants  as  well  as  of  seedlings  are  more  independent  than  tre 
the  stems  or  shoots. 

"The  change  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  higher  plants  under  the  influence  of  a 
single  irritation  begins  gradually,  reaches  its  maximum  in  firom  12  to  96  horns,  tod 
gradually  diminishes  until  the  normal  rate  is  resumed. 

"A  dilute  but  continuous  atmosphere  of  ether,  or  a  strong  shock  of  ether  of  short 
duration,  wiU  produce  an  acceleration  in  growth. 

"The  total  variation  in  the  growth  of  higher  plants  due  to  the  influeneeof  s 
single  irritation  is  from  0  to  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  growth  for  the  same  period. 

"The  growth  of  sporangium  stalks  of  Phycomyces  is  suddenly  and  strongly 
retarded  by  cutting  either  the  mycelia  or  another  sporangium  stalk  on  the  same 
plant.  The  growth  does  not  entirely  cease,  and  gradually  recovers  its  normal  rate 
in  from  30  to  60  minutes. 

"H'he  inflnence  of  an  irritation  due  to  cutting  or  other  iigury  is  capable  of  aetiog 
through  a  distance  of  several  hundred  millimeters." 

Periodicity  of  root  pressure,  M.  B.  Thomas  {Proe.  Indiana  Acad, 
8ci.j  1896 J  pp.  i45-i47).— The  antbor  gives  in  this  paper,  which  is  an 
abstract  of  a  more  detailed  preseDtation  of  the  sabject^  tbe  following 
general  conclusions: 

"The  periodicity  of  root  pressure  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  plant,  and  bss  eitber 
been  acquired  by  previous  adaptation  to  environments,  or  as  the  results  of  the 
action  of  some  constant  or  periodic  changes  in  the  plant.  As  with  the  periodieity 
of  growth  and  other  periodic  phenomena,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  periodic 
change  has  not  been  produced  by  some  constantly  or  continuously  acting  agent. 

"Boot  pressure  does  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  the  previous  periodicities  of 
the  vital  activities  of  the  plant  when  the  top  was  connected  with  tbe  roots.  Tbe 
measure  of  the  root  pressure  seems  to  be  the  osmotic  activity  of  the  root  hairs,  sod 
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is  probably  due  to  the  presenco  of  orgaoie  acids  and  other  snbBtanoes  in  the  rhizoids 
that  show  great  affinity  for  water.  Although  the  organic  acids  increase  in  the  cells 
akSO  to  60*^  F.,  yet  their  increase  does  not  seem  to  make  any  appreciable  difference 
is  the  periodicity.  This  is  trne  even  when  the  temperatnre  of  the  soil  is  brought 
np  to  55^  F.,  approaching  the  time  of  minimum  pressure. 

"The  fact  that  seems  inexplicable  is  that,  when  the  temperature  is  raised  above 
the  point  where  the  organic  acids  decompose  (60^  F.)  in  most  plants,  the  roots  may 
ihow  sn  increase  in  their  osmotic  activity  at  the  daily  period  of  maximum  pressure. 
The  sbsence  of  a  top  to  the  plant  and  its  consequent  loss  of  periods  of  maximum 
«od  minimum  oxidation,  which  are  the  real  causes  of  the  variation  in  the  quantity 
of  oiganic  acids  in  the  cell,  may  be  the  reason  for  the  failure  to  produce  the  expected 
nBolts.  The  time  of  periodicity  of  root  pressure  is  constant  in  the  same  genus,  but 
lome  species  may  show  greater  absolute  pressure  than  others.  This  may  be  due  to 
lecideuts  in  growth,  etc.  The  fact  of  the  periodicity  of  root  pressure  seems  to  be 
established  beyond  the  ]>oesibility  of  a  doubt,  and  capillarity  and  similar  phenomena 
can  not  account  for  the  facts  observed.-' 

The  amonnt  of  nitrogen  conveyed  by  red  clover  to  different 
kinds  of  soil,  N.  Passbbini  (^oL  Scuola  Agrar.  Scandicci,  1895 j  No,3y 
fp,  102-111 ;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  8oc.  [London]^  72  {1S97\  No.  421^  11^ 
jp.  557).— A  report  is  given  of  experiments  with  red  clover  grown  in 
wooden  boxes  containing  3  different  kinds  of  soil — sandy,  clayey,  and 
ealcareous.  There  was  a  decided  loss  in  nitrogen  in  the  soil  at  the  end 
of  the  experiments  in  the  case  of  the  sandy  and  clayey  soils,  but  a  gain 
in  the  calcareous  soil.  The  loss  is  at  least  in  part  attributed  to  a  loss 
of  nitrates  in  drainage  and  possibly  a  less  active  fixation  of  nitrogen. 

Nitrogen  nntrition  of  the  Legnminosce,  K.  yon  Bozdejgzeb 
{Inaug.  Diss. J  Leipzig ;  abs.  in  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  [London]^  72  (1897)^  No. 
421,  II,  pp.  586, 587). — ^A  rejwrt  is  given  of  experiments  in  which  peas 
were  grown  in  sandy,  loamy,  and  humus  soils.  There  were  3  series  of 
experiments.  In  the  first  the  pots  were  unmanured,  in  the  second  they 
were  manured  with  mineral  manure  and  sodium  nitrate,  and  in  the 
tbird  with  mineral  fertilizer  without  sodium  nitrate.  The  pots  were 
kept  in  the  open  air  except  during  very  wet  weather,  and  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  rain  and  water  used  was  determined. 

On  taking  up  the  plants  the  greatest  tubercle  development  was  found 
in  the  pots  which  had  received  chemical  fertilizers  and  in  the  unma- 
nnred  sandy  soil,  the  development  being  slight  in  the  loamy  and  humus 
soils  and  very  poorly  represented  in  the  pots  receiving  sodium  nitrate. 
A  summary  shows  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  seed, 
and  produce,  and  also  the  gain  or  loss  at  the  end  of  each  experiment. 
A  gain  in  nitrogen  was  indicated  in  every  series  except  that  of  the 
loamy  soil  which  received  the  sodium  nitrate,  in  which  there  was  a  loss. 

The  author  concludes  that  with  insufficient  nitrogen  in  the  soil  peas 
assimilate  considerable  amounts  of  free  nitrogen,  but  with  an  increased 
snpply  of  soil  nitrogen  the  power  of  fixing  free  nitrogen  diminishes, 
the  plants  utilizing  the  combined  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  With  rich  soils 
elementary  nitrogen  is  either  not  utilized  at  all  or  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. The  author  states  that  leguminous  crops  should  be  well  manured 
with  potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
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The  plants  of  saline  soils,  A.  Fbret  (Monde  des  Flante»,  S.ser,,  7  {1897),  So,  95, 
pp.  JS2-1S4). 

New  or  noteworthy  American  grasses,  G.  V.  Nash  {Bui.  Torretf  Boi.  CUhf  25 
{1898),  Xo,  2,  pp.  8J'S9). 

Sezin plants,  J.  Hoopes  {Pennsylvania  Dept.  Atjr.  Bul,S0,pp.l7,Jigs.9),—kjwpii\M 
presentation  of  the  subject  is  g^iven,  with  snggestionB  and  directions  for  hybridizing. 

Investigations  in  the  bark  of  trees,  T.  Mekhan  {Pennsylvania  Dept  Agr.  Bui. 
29 J  pp.  17 f  figs.  7).— The  aathor  gives  his  views  relative  to  tho  nature,  developiueot, 
and  functions  of  tbe  bark  of  trees. 

On  the  cause  of  the  movement  of  sap  in  plants,  A.  Mayer  {Forsch.  Agr.  Pkp. 
lWoUny-\,  20  {1897),  Xo.  1,  pp.  213-217). 

The  roots  of  plants,  W.  A.  Buckhout  {Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr,  Rpt.  1896,  pp. 
549-667,  figs.  6). — The  author  popularly  describes  the  growth  and  functions  of  roots 
and  their  relations  to  their  surroundings. 

Investigations  on  geotropic  sensitive  roots,  F.  Czapbk  (Jier.  Deut.  lioi.  (it^elLj 
15  {1897),  Xo.  10,  pp.  516-520). 

On  the  repression  of  vertical  growth  in  secondary  roots,  A.  Schober  {Bui. 
Ztg.,  56  {1898),  Xo.  1,  pp.  1-8,  figs.  2). 

Investigations  on  year  ring  formation  in  the  red  beech,  B.  Walter  {Fornil 
Xaturw.  Ztschr.,  7  {1898),  Xo.  1,  pp.  19-32). 

The  mycorrhizse  of  Aplectnim,  D.  T.  MacDougal  ( Bui.  Torrey  Bot.  Chb,  15 
{1898),  Xo.  :i,  pp.  110-112). 

A  contribution  to  the  physiology  of  tendrils,  D.  T.  MAcDouciiAL  {Bnl.  Torrrtf 
Bot.  Club,  26  {1898),  Xo.  2,  pp.  65-72,  figs.  7). 

Concerning  a  proteid  spindle-shaped  body  in  the  family  Balsamineae.  G. 
Amadei  {Uof.  Centhl.,  73  {1898),  Xos.  1,  pp.  1-9;  2,  pp.  33-41,  pis.  5).— Deeeribos 
spindle-shaped  bodies  observed  in  Irapaticus  and  other  genera  of  this  family. 

Morphological  and  anatomical  studies  in  the  Cjrperaceae,  T.  Holm  {Amr. 
Jour.  Sci.,  4  ser.,  4.  {1897),  pp.  13-26,  298-305,  figs.  24;  5  {1898),  pp.  47-52,  figs.  .;).- 
Notes  are  given  of  Fuirena  squarrosa,  F.  scirpoidea,  IHchromena  Uucophylla,  D.  laiijolia, 
and  Scleria  spp. 

Anatomical  studies  of  galls,  H.  Focken  {Recherches  anatomiques  sur  les  gallts. 
Etude  de  quelques  dipterocecidies  el  acarocdcidies.  Thesis.  Lille:  Le  Bigot  frere,  lS9t), 
pp.  164). 

On  the  accidental  production  of  a  red  coloring  material  in  cultures  of  Muoor 
racemosus,  P.  A.  Dangeard  {Botaniste,  5.  str.,  1897,  Xo.  6,  pp.  318,319). 

The  movement  of  protoplasm  in  ccenocytic  hyphas,  J.  C.  Arthi  r  {Ann.  Bot, 
11  {1897),  Xo.  44,  pp.  491-507,  figs.  4). — The  author  describes  a  movement  of  the  proto- 
plasm in  the  hypbie  of  several  >of  the  molds.  It  involves  all  the  contents  and  is 
thougbt  to  aid  very  materially  in  the  distribution  of  the  nutrient  material  to  poiuts 
of  growth.  Tbe  paper  was  read  before  the  Botanical  Society  of  America  at  the 
Tonmto  meeting.  An  gust,  1897. 

Concerning  the  transformation  of  proteids  in  living  plants,  £.  Schulzk  {Ztschr. 
Physiol.  Chem.,  24,  Xo.  1-2,  pp.  18-114). 

Concerning  the  resting  period  and  some  conditions  for  the  germination  of 
Viscum,  J.  WiKSNER  ( Bcr.  Beat.  Bot.  GeselL,  15  {1897),  Xo.  10,  pp.  503-516). 

The  morphology  of  the  Blastomycetes,  O.  Casograndi  {Centbl.  Bakl.  u.  Par., 2. 
Aht.,  3  {1807),  Xos.  23-24, pp.  634-639;  25-26, pp.  718-722). 

A  contribution  to  the  study  of  malate  and  malophosphate  of  lime  in  plants, 
M.  MiRANDE  {Jour.  Bot.  [Pam],  12  {1897),  Xos.  l,pp.  6-12;  3,  pp.  33-36, figs.  4). 

The  efifect  of  one-sided  applications  of  nitrogen  fertiliser,  P.  Soraiter  {Zisthr. 
Pfianzenlcrank.,  7  {1807),  Xo.  5, pp.  ;:'57'-J50).— Comparisons  of  tho  different  plant  tissues 
are  made,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  addition  of  a  comparatively  large  amonnt  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  to  pots  in  which  fuchsias  were  grown. 

The  action  of  denitrifying  bacteria  toward  some  carbon  compounds,  II.  Jensen 
{Centhl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Aht.,  3  {1897),  Xos.  23-24,  pp.  628^27;  25-26, pp.  689-^98), 
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Fizatlon  of  atmoaphezic  nitrogen  by  dead  leaves^  L.  D^tbie  (BuL  Soc,  Cent. 
Font  Belg.,  o  (1893),  Xo.  l,pp,  S6-S8). 

The  proteolytic  enzym  of  Nepenthes,  S.  H.  Vines  (Ann.  Bot,y  11  {1897),  No,  44, 
pp.56S-^4), — The  author  believes  the  proteolytic  digestion  which  takes  place  in 
pitcher  plants  is  dae  to  an  enzym  and  not  to  bacteria.  In  Nepenthes  he  found  that 
fibrin  was  digested  in  the  presence  of  1  per  cent  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  that  the 
activity  of  the  ferment  is  retained  for  several  weeks  in  pure  glycerin. 

Ane-w  bigenerio  hybrid,  8.  Korhuinsky  (Itul.  Acad,  fmpir.  Sci.  [St.  PeUrshourgl, 
5.  $er,,  6  (1897)^  No.  4,  pp.  322-334,  pi.  /).— A  hybrid  of  Cncnmi8  melo  and  CHruUus 
vulgaris  is  described. 

FESMElffTATIOH— BACTERIOLOGT. 

The  bacteriological  flora  of  the  air  in  stables,  A.  W.  Bitting 
and  G.  E.  Davis  (Proc.  Indiana  Acad.  Sn.j  18UG^  pp.  172-184^  pis.  5). — 
The  authors  report  studies  conducted  to  determine  the  number  of  bac- 
teria found  in  the  air  of  stables,  and  to  determine  whether  a  relation- 
ship exists  between  the  number  of  germs  found  in  air  and  the  sanitary 
oooditiou  of  the  place.  Ten  barns  and  stables  were  selected,  represent- 
ing different  sanitary  conditions,  and  15  tests  of  the  air  were  made 
inside  the  buildings  and  a  corresponding  number  in  the  open  air  at  the 
same  time.  TTie  average  number  of  colonies  developed  per  liter  from 
the  air  inside  the  stables  was  86,  as  compared  with  21  from  the  outside 
air.  Thirty  tests  were  made  by  Petri  dish  exposures  for  2^  minutes 
each  in  the  air  inside  the  stables  and  15  tests  in  the  open  air.  The 
average  number  of  colonies  on  the  plates  exposed  inside  the  stables  was 
174,  and  55  on  those  exposed  outside. 

It  was  found  that  the  number  of  germs  per  liter  of  air  could  not  be 
taken  as  an  index  of  the  sanitary  surroundings,  as  the  dust  caused  by 
feeding,  moving  of  bedding,  currying,  etc.,  have  more  to  do  with  the 
number  of  germs  which  will  be  drawn  into  a  Ilesse  tube  or  fall  on  a 
Petri  dish  than  lack  of  ventilation  has. 

Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  18  forms  of  bacteria  collected  in 
the  different  stables. 

Studies  on  nitrification,  11.  WEissENBEBa  {Arch.  Hyg.,  30  {1897)^ 
Xo.3,  pp.  274-289;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897)^  Xo.  85,  Repcrt.y  p.  231).— 
Studies  of  the  Bacillus  denitrificans  I  and  II  of  Stutzer  and  Burri,  or, 
adopting  the  nomenclature  of  Lehmann  and  Neumann,  B.  denitrificans 
and  B.  stutzeri,  were  made  under  varying  conditions  in  different  culture 
media.  It  appears  from  these  studies  that,  as  Stutzer  and  Burri  claim, 
tbo  first  of  these  organisms  denitrifies  only  when  acting  in  symbiosis 
with  other  organisms  which  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites,  such  as  Bacillus 
eoli  or  B.  typhi.  The  second  organism,  B.  stutzeri^  in  comparative  tests 
with^.  pyocyanenm  from  different  sources  behaved  like  the  latter  in 
every  case,  denitrifying  nitrates  directly  without  the  intervention  of 
other  organisms.  In  the  reduction  of  the  nitrates  the  oxygen  is  seized 
by  the  organism,  the  nitrogen  escapes,  and  sodium  hydroxid  is 
formed,  increasing  the  alkalinity  of  the  medium.  This  process  is 
checked  by  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  supply  of  air  (oxygen).    In 
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the  redaction  of  nitrates  to  nitrites  the  oxygen  is  not  taken  np  directly 
by  the  cells  of  the  organisms.  The  presence  of  acids  and  alkalies 
checks  the  action  of  the  denitrifying  organisms. 

Principlea  of  bacteriology,  A.  C.  Abbott  (Philadelphia:  Lea  Broe.  4-  Co,,  1897, 
4  ed,,  ret\  and  enl.,  pp,  542), — A  manaal  of  bacteriology  for  stadcnts  and  physiciiuiB. 

On  the  germination  of  bacteria  spores,  G.  Grkthk  {ForUckr,  Med.^  1897,  So.  i, 
p.  4S;  abs,  in  Centhl  Baku  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  3  (1897),  No.  28-24,  pp.  678, 679). 

Concerning  the  vitality  of  bacteria  in  dust  and  sol],  P.  Miquel  (Ann.  Miereg., 
9  (1897),  No.  5,  pp.  199-207). 

Qrowth  of  the  tubercle  baoiUos  at  a  low  temperature,  F.  J.  Rbid  (Nature,  S7, 
No.  1421,  p.  211).— K  slow  but  perfect  growth  at  18  to  2(F  C.  ie  reported. 

Agricultural  chemical  investigations  on  the  changes  in  certain  culture  media 
by  the  action  of  agriculturaUy  important  bacteria,  O.  Biernath  (Jnang.  Diu., 
Boetock,  1897,  pp.  79). 

Does  the  volume  of  the  Uquid  change  as  a  result  of  cdooholic  fermentation? 
T.  Kosutany  (Landw.  Vera.  Stat.,  49  (1897),  No.  3,  pp.  173-192). 

Fermentation  experiments  with  turf,  H.  von  Fxiutzen  and  B.  Tollens  (Bar. 
Dent.  Chem.  Oeeell.,  30  (1897),  No.  17,  pp.  2577-2581). 

METEOBOLOGT. 

Monthly  Weather  Review  (U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.j  Weather  Bureau^ 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  25  (1897)^  Nos.  10^  pp.  425-470^  figs.  2,  charts 
4;  11 J  pp.  471-516 J  figs.5y  charts  9;  12,  pp.  519-568,  figs.  6,  charts  7).— 
Besides  the  usual  meteorological  summaries,  Ko.  10  contains  special 
articles  oq  Wind  and  clouds,  by  M.  Brillouin  (translated  from  the 
French  ^);  Climate  as  a  controlliug  factor  in  long  distance  transmission 
of  electrical  energy,  by  A.  G.  McAdie;  Atmospheric  electricity,  ifa 
origin,  variations,  and  perturbations,  by  M*  Brillouin  (translated  from 
the  French  ^) ;  The  area  of  heavy  rainfall  in  the  southern  Appalachians, 
by  B.  0.  Hawkins;  Photographic  apparatus  for  measuring  the  altitudes 
attained  by  balloons,  by  L.  Cailletet  (translated  from  the  French^); 
and  notes  by  the  editor  on  mountain  stations  in  North  Carolina; 
hydrodynamic  equations  for  the  atmosphere;  raindrops,  their  size  and 
rate  of  fall;  atmospheric  electricity — Brillouin's  theory;  hurricanes  in 
the  West  Indies;  altitudes  of  clouds;  origin  of  the  descending  gusts 
of  wind;  recent  earthquakes,  and  distant  cloud  banks. 

No.  11  contains  special  articles  on  A  winter  barograph  curve  from 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  by  R.  De  C.  Ward;  and  An  improved  sun- 
shine recorder,  by  D.  T.  Maring,  and  notes  by  the  editor  on  the  kite 
in  France,  local  climatic  changes,  the  celebration  of  the  semicentennial 
of  the  Boyal  Prussian  Meteorological  Institution,  recent  earthquakes, 
and  Weather  Bureau  station  on  Mount  Tamalpais. 

No.  12  contains  special  articles  on  A  preliminary  discussion  of  cer- 
tain cyclical  changes  in  India,  by  W.  L.  Dallas  (figs.  6);  and  The  elec- 


» Ann  Chim.  et  Phys.,  7.  ser.,  11  (1897),  pp.  145-153. 

3  Rev.  G^n.  Sci.  Pnres  et  Appl.,  1897,  Aug.  30. 

»  Compt.  Send.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  125  (1897),  pp.  587-^689. 
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trical  storms  of  California,  by  A.  J.  Barwick;  and  notes  by  the  editor 
on  mechanickl  determination  of  resaltant  wind,  the  meteorological 
stations  of  Harvard  University,  meteorology  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  recent  earthquakes,  electric  storms  at  Sacramento, 
distant  cloud  banks,  cloudy  condensation,  cycles  in  meteorology,  water 
measurements  for  irrigation,  and  chinooks  in  Iowa. 

Meteorology  of  1896,  W.  S.  Swbbtseb  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt 
1896 J  pp.  225-^29^  238-246,  ^5i-^5).— "The  work  of  the  past  year  has 
been  merely  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  preceding  years  [E.  S.  B., 
8,  p.  754],  including  the  observations  usually  called  for  by  the  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  upon  atmospheric  conditions,  and  also  observa- 
tions upon  soil  temperature  at  various  depths  [see  p.  819]  and  upon  the 
daily  duration  of  sunshine."    The  annual  summary  is  as  follows  : 

Summary  of  metearologioal  ohservationa,  1896, 


Barometer  (inches) : 

Mean  

Highest 

Lowest 

Temperstare  {°V.)'. 

Highosil....!!*". ./...!!!....!. '. 

Lowest 

Mean  dailj  range 

Greatest  daily  range 

Least  dsily  range 

Mean  daily  relative  hnmidity  (percent) 

BsiBfidl  (inches): 

Total 

Greatest  monthly 

Greatest  daily 

Nnmber  of  days  on  which  0.01  in.  or  more  of  rain  fell 

Mean  percentage  of  cloadiness 

Number  of  days  on  which  oloadiness  averaged  80  per  cent  or 
more. 

Average  honrs  of  annshine  per  day 

Wind  (miles): 

Total  movement 

Maximum  velocity 

Greatest  daily  movement 

lut  frost  in  spring 

nnt  frost  in  faU 


Year  1896. 


30.060 

30.861  (Deo.  29). 
28.948  (Feb. 6).. 

49.5. 


93  (Aug. 9).... 
6  (Feb.  17)  .... 

17.7 

39  (May  9).... 
4  (Jan.  24, 25)  . 
81.8 


35.28 

6.56  (Jaly).... 
2.40  (Sept  80) . 

182 

60.0 

138 


25,340 

28  (Feb.  6).. 
435  (Mar.  2) . 


•  Growing 
(Apr. -Sept 
1806). 


64.2. 

93  (Aug.  9). 

21  (Apr.  3). 

19.5. 

39  (May  19). 

77.3. 

20. 

5.66  (July). 

2.40  (Sept  30). 

I  55.5. 
62. 

4h.59m. 


Apr.  23. 
Sept  24. 


Principal  periods  of  crop  development. 


Wheat: 

Heeded,  September  1-6, 1895. 

Id  bloom,  Jnne  1,  1896. 

Ripening,  Jane  12. 

Cut,  July  3. 
Com: 

Planted,  May  4. 

In  Bilk,  July  24. 

Cut,  September  11. 

Haeking  begun,  September  25. 
Clover: 

In  bloom.  May  29. 

Cat,  Jane  20. 


Oats: 

Seeded,  April  15-24. 

Ripening,  Jaly  17. 

Cut,  Jaly  20-24. 
Potatoes : 

Planted,  May  15. 

Late   varieties    harvested 
ber  25. 
Grass: 

In  bloom,  Jane  5. 

Cat,  Jane  26. 


Septem- 
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Floods  of  the  Mississippi  River,  P.  Morrill  (U.  8.  DepU  Agr., 
Weather  Bureau  Doe.  143,  pp.  79,  pis.  61,  figs.  3). — ^This  paper  discosses 
the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  in  general,  but  giveA  especial  attention  to 
the  flood  which  occurred  during  the  spring  of  1897. 

"The  effort  has  been  mftde  to  briefly  coyer  the  entire  regimen  of  the  river,  both  in 
its  normal  condition  and  in  flood.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the  MisfiiesipiH 
basin  and  river  have  been  reviewed,  and  the  best  data  available  as  to  area  of  water- 
sheds, dtmensionsy  and  slope  of  the  main  stream  and  its  tributaries  are  i^ven,  lar^celj 
in  tabular  form,  convenient  for  reference.  The  records  of  the  Weather  Boieao 
have  been  nsed  to  determine  the  normal  precipitation  for  each  month  and  for  tbe 
year.  .  .  .  The  resoltant  downfall  of  water  over  the  various  subdivisions  of  tbo 
grand  basin  has  been  computed,  and  is  presented  in  tables.  Normal  river  stages  at 
various  stations  have  been  computed,  and  are  here  published  for  the  first  time,  so  (ar 
as  known.  The  chart  of  normal  hydrographs  drawn  from  these  data  is  instractire, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  annual  rise  and  fall  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  chief  feeilecs. 
Other  facts  as  to  the  extreme  stages  of  the  rivers,  the  volume  of  discharge,  and 
similar  matters  have  been  collected  from  many  sources,  and  are  presented  in  ooo- 
venient  form. 

"Having  treated  of  the  normal  conditions  of  water  supply  and  drainage  thronghoaft 
the  basin,  the  subject  of  floods  is  next  considered  at  some  length.  The  floods  oernr- 
rlng  during  the  past  26  years  are  made  the  chief  subject  of  study,  inasmuch  as  onl.r 
during  that  time  are  complete  and  reliable  gauge  readings  available.  Six  notable 
flood  years  are  embraced  in  this  period,  and  for  these  6  floods  hydrographs  have  br«n 
drawn  for  several  typical  stations.  The  downfall  of  water  from  which  each  flood 
arose  has  been  computeil,  and  the  results  are  given  in  tabular  form.  Corre.<ipoodiDs 
charts  of  actual  precipitation  and  of  the  departure  frt>m  the  normal  precipitatioB 
have  also  been  constructed  for  each  flood,  and  accompany  the  report.  Through  otir 
own  observers,  and  ftt>m  the  investigations  of  the  engineer  oflicera  in  charge  of  leTce 
work,  a  map  of  the  region  inundated  this  year  has  been  prepared,  and  forms  an 
interesting  accompaniment  to  the  paper." 

The  highest  kite  ascensions  at  Bine  Hill,  S.  P.  Fergusson  ( U,  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  145,  pp. 4). — "On  September  19, 1897, 
the  kite  meteorograph  was  raised  to  a  height  of  2,821  meters  (9,255  ft) 
above  the  summit  of  the  HiU,  or  3,013  meters  (9,885  jft.)  above  sea  level 
The  highest  kite  was  40  meters  (131  fk.)  above  the  meteorograph,  or 
3,052  meters  (10,016  fk.)  above  sea  level.  The  height  reached  by  the 
meteorograph  was  510  ft.  higher  than  that  reached  on  October  8, 1896.**' 

Meteorological  observations  {Canada  Expt,  Farms  Bpts,  1896,  pp.  61  ^  SS7,  S7S, 
421-43Sy  159). — Notes  on  the  weather  and  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on 
tempiratnre  and  precipitation  daring  1896  at  the  experimental  farms  in  the  differect 
provinces  of  Canada. 

Meteorological  report  for  1895,  J.  C.  Rank  ( West  Virginia  Sta,  Rpt.  1S95,  pp. 
50-53). — Monthly  snmmary  of  observations  on  temperature,  precipitation,  directioo 
of  wind,  etc.,  for  the  period  from  June,  1894,  to  April,  1895. 

Meteorologioal  observations,  L.  H.  Merrill  {Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  p.  IfT)^— 
This  is  a  summary  of  observations  on  temperature,  atmospheric  pressiu'e,  precipi- 
tation, and  cloudiness  during  the  6  months  cndiug  December  31, 1896.  The  maxi- 
mum pressure  during  this  period  was  30.6  in.,  the  minimum  29.6  in^  the  mean  30.14  in. 
The  highest  temperature  was  74^  F.,  the  lowest  22^,  the  mean  48^. 

'See  also  Monthly  Weather  Review,  25  (1897),  No.  9,  p.  392. 
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Moatbly  reports  of  the  River  and  Flood  Service  for  September,  October, 
Rcnrember,  and  December,  1897,  P.  Morrill  ( U,  8.  Depi,  Jgr,,  Weather  Bureau 
Ihc$,137,pp.  11,  chart  1;  144,  pp,  11,  chart  1;  147, pp.  13,  chart  1;  151,  pp.  13,  chart  1), — 
(See  aJflo  Monthly  Weather  Review,  25  (1897),  No8. 9,  p.  389;  10,  p.  434;  11,  p.  479;  12, 
p.  529). 

Forest  and  rainfall,  H.  A.  Hazbn  ( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  140, 
pp.  7).— It  is  claimed  in  this  paper  that  while  forests  have  **n  most  important  ))ear- 
ingapoD  the  conservation  of  rainfair'  their  effect  npon  precipitation  ''if  there  be 
one,  is  almost  inappreciable.  .  .  .  From  the  evidence  already  accumalated  there 
would  be  very  little  to  be  gained  by  a  further  Btndy  of  the  qnestiou." 

Instrnctione  to  operators  on  the  United  States  seaooast  telegraph  lines,  J.  H. 
Robinson  (27.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  134,  pp.  i?ff).— These  lines  were 
"bnilt  for  the  benefit  and  better  protection  of  commerce  at  lar^,  in  conveying  infor- 
mstioD  and  warning  of  approf^ching  storms  and  summoning  aid  in  cases  of  marine 
disaster  .  .  .  [and]  are,  by  law,  in  the  charge  and  control  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  with  respect  to  their  maintenance  and  operation." 

A  winter  barograph  curve  from  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  R.  Db  C.  Ward(  P.  8. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Do''.  149,  pp.  6,  fig.  i).— A  curve  obtained  with  a  small- 
sized  Richard  Preres  barograph  during  a  winter  voyage  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan and  upon  the  west  coast  of  South  America  as  far  as  Corral.  Chile  (latitude  39^ 
52'  8.;  longitude  73°  17'  W.).> 

An  improved  sunshine  recorder,  D.  T.  Maring  ( U,  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau 
Ihc.  148,  pp.  16,  pi.  If  figs.  4). — This  is  a  detailed  description,  accompanied  by  figures, 
reprinted  from  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  25  (1897),  No.  11,  p.  485. 

The  probable  state  of  the  sky  along  the  path  of  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  May 
28, 1900,  F.  H.  BiGKLOW  (  U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  142,  pp.  7,  chart  1). 

loBtruction^goveming  the  com,  wheat,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  region  service, 
J.  Bkrrt  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Weather  Bureau  Doc.  133,  pp.  9). 


WATER-'SOILS. 

The  rocks  and  soils  of  G-renada  and  Caniacou,  J.  B.  Harbison 
(London:  Waterlow  d;  Sons,  Ltd.^  1896y  pp.  1-30,  57-tfO).— This  is  an 
account  of  a  brief  study  pf  tbe  geology,  rocks,  and  soils  of  these  two 
islands  of  the  Windward  group.  At  present  only  soils  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  lavas  are  cultivated.  In  order  to  study  the  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  disintegration  of  these  lavas 
and  the  formation  of  the  soil,  bulk  analyses  were  made  of  the  various 
typical  kinds  of  lavas  and  of  soils  which  were  clearly  derived  from  two 
of  them. 

"In  the  soils  from  the  hornblende  andesites  it  is  seen  by  this  method  that  a  very 
beavy  loiis  of  silica  has  ensued,  an  apjiarout  increase  of  over  30  per  cent  has  taken 
place  in  tbe  ozids  of  iron,  and  that  the  state  of  oxidation  of  the  major  part  of  the 
iron  has  been  changed  from  protoxid  to  peroxid;  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  man- 
ganeseoxid,  over  three-quarters  of  thelime,  one-qnarter  of  the  magnesia,  eight-ninths 
of  the  potash,  five-sixths  of  the  soda,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  phosphoric  anhydrid 
bave  been  lost,  while  the  amount  of  water  and  organic  matters  are  approximately 
four  times  greater  than  in  the  rock.  The  increase  in  the  oxids  of  iron,  which  in  the 
part  of  tbe  soil  not  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  are  principally  present  in  the  form 


>  See  also  Monthly  Weather  Review,  25  (1897),  No.  11,  p.  484. 
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of  small  heavy  grains  of  magnetite,  leads  to  the  conolosion  that  the  loss  hss  not 
been  alone  by  the  removal  by  drainage  of  the  oonstitaents  rendered  soluble  by  oxi- 
dation and  other  chemical  changes,  bat  largely  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  lighter 
argillaceonsprodncts  by  surface  washing,  and  this  view  is  upheld  by  the  nnexpectedlj 
heavy  loss  of  silica. 

"In  the  case  of  the  soils  derived  from  the  more  basic  lavas,  angite  andesite  with 
olivine  and  olivine  basalt,  nearly  one-third  of  the  silica  has  disappeared,  the  iron 
oxids  have  increased  by  about  one-twelfth,  approximately  one-sixth  of  the  oxidof 
manganese,  fonr-iifths  of  the  potash,  and  three-quarters  of  the  phosphoric  anhydrid 
have  been  lost,  while  the  amount  of  water  and  organic  matter  are  approximately 
four  times  the  original  quantity.  The  most  striking  losses  have  been  in  the  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  of  which,  in  round  numbers,  96,  88,  and  94  per  cent  have  been 
lost,  respectively.  The  low  increase  in  the  proportions  of  the  heavy  iron  minerals 
tends  to  show  that  in  the  soils  of  this  kind  selected  |br  comparison  but  little  loss  of 
the  lighter  products  of  decomposition  has  taken  place  by  surface  washing.  The 
noteworthy  point  is  the  very  high  rates  of  loss  of  the  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  of 
these  basic  rocks,  probably  in  solution  by  drainage,  showing  that  the  feldspars,  the 
plentiful  augite,  and  the  olivine  have  suffered  very  complete  decomposition  doriiig 
their  degradation." 

Analyses  of  41  typical  soils  of  the  Island  of  Grenada  are  reported, 
showing  the  mineral  constituents  soluble  on  digestion  with  20  per  cent 
hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boiling  point  for  5  days,  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  soluble  in  1  x)er  cent  citric  acid  on  digestion  for  5  days 
in  the  cold. 

*'  [Of  these  41  samples]  26  are  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  in  many  cases  the  amonnt 
present  being  very  low,  while  in  those  in  which  phosphoric  acid  is  present  io  fair 
preportioiis  it  is  as  a  rule  in  a  state  of  very  low  availability,  either  on  account  of  its 
being  in  a  very  insoluble  state  in  the  form  of  apatite  as  it  occurs  in  some  of  the 
lavas,  or  from  the  low  proportion  it  bears  to  the  quantities  of  alumina  and  iron  per- 
oxid  present.  Potash  is  more  or  less  deficient  in  19  of  the  soils.  Nitrogen  is  deficient 
in  9  only,  most  of  the  soils  containing  very  fair  proportions  of  this  constituent,  and 
in  3  cases  aloue  could  the  amount  of  total  lime  present  be  described  as  low,  althoagfa 
in  19  cases  the  amount  of  immediately  available  lime  in  the  form  of  carlionate 
appears  to  be  deficient.'' 

A  table  is  given  which  classifies  the  soils  with  reference  to  their 
deficiencies  in  the  different  constituents,  and  suggestions  regarding  the 
use  of  fertilizers  are  made. 

Analyses  of  6  Carriacou  soils  are  reported.  These  soils  were  found 
to  be  rather  light  loams,  fertile,  and  with  excellent  drainage,  but  very 
susceptible  to  injury  by  drought.  The  rainfall  of  this  island  is  so  low  as 
to  render  the  cultivation  of  the  majority  of  tropical  crops  necessarily 
unsuccessful.  <^The  only  promising  industry  for  this  island  appears 
to  one  to  be  the  growth  of  sisal  hemp.'' 

Soil  temperatures  at  different  depths,  P.  Sollied  {Xorsh  Land- 
manshlad,  1896,  No.  34,  pp.  40:2-^05). --The  observations  of  the  soil  tem- 
peratures at  different  depths  at  the  agricultural  schools  at  Aas  and 
Jonsberg,  Norway,  commenced  in  1892  (E.  S.  E.,  6,  p.  199),  have  been 
continued,  and  the  results  for  the  year  November,  1893,  to  October, 
1894,  are  given.  As  before,  the  monthly  averages  for  the  thermometer 
readings  have  been  calculated.    They  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Date. 


Aas  AgricaltnTal  College. 


■Tonsberg  Agrioaltural  School. 


Botb  places  of  observation  are  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Jonsberg 
being  sitaated  aboat  80  miles  north  of  Aas.-r-F.  w.  woll. 

Soil  temperatures,  W.  S.  Sweetseb  {Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt  1896^ 

pp.  230-237, 274-297). — ^Tridaily  observations  during  the  growing  season 

(Apr.-Sept.)  of  1896,  with  thermometers  at  the  surface  and  at  depths 

of  from  1  to  24  in.,  are  recorded.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 

observations : 

Soil  temperatures,  April  to  September,  1896. 


Depth. 


Atsnrfiue, 
1  in.  deep.. 
Sin.  deep.. 
Sin.  deep.. 
12  in.  deep 


Highest. 


Dea,F. 
92  (Aug.  15.  Sept.  11). 

84(Ang.ll,]6) 

83(ADg.ll) 

80  (Aug. 9, 11) 

77  (Aug.  11, 12). 


J4  in.  deep I  72.5  (Aug.  12, 13) 


Lowest. 


Deg.F, 

27  (Apr.  3) 

30(Apr.4) 

32(Apr.  3,4,5,6)..•• 
32(Apr.,8day8).... 
32.5  (Apr. 3. 4, 5)  .... 
33.5  (Apr.  1,2. 8, 4, 5) 


Daily     ¥**"  i     Greatest  ilally 
mean.  ^  ran  ire. 


64.0 
64.3 
63.8 
62.6 
60.7 


range. 


Deg.  F. 


range. 


fey.  F. ; 
12.41     26  ( 


Deg.  F. 

I  <u  (Ang.  80). 
8.21  ;  19  (June  3). 
6.33  I  12.5  (Aug.  15). 
4.06  I  0.5  (Apr.  13). 
1.50     4.5  (Apr.  13). 
.30     1.5  (June  18). 


Influence  of  the  humidity  of  the  soil  on  the  development  of 
flax,  1).  N.  Pbyanishnikov  and  R.  G.  Tbube  {Izt.  Moscow  Selskokhoz, 
Jnst.,  3  (1897)y  TI^pp.  49-51), — The  object  of  this  experimeut  was  to  note, 
in  addition  to  the  size  of  the  yield,  the  influence  of  the  humidity  on  the 
form  of  the  plant,  character  of  branching,  and  the  correlation  in  the 
development  of  the  roots,  stalks,  and  grain.  Twenty-four«experiments, 
<livided  into  4  groups,  with  20, 40,  60,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  maximum 
water  capacity  of  the  soil,  were  made.  At  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment the  watering  was  done^once  a  day,  but  later,  when  the  plants 
began  to  evaporate  more  energetically,  they  were  watered  2  or  3  times 
a  day.  The  diflFerences  observed  in  the  yield  were  not  great.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  frequent  watering  (2  to  3  times  a  day) 
eiiabled  the  plants,  though  .growing  under  dijfferent  degrees  of  humid- 
ity, to  evaporate  nearly  equal  quantities  of  water. — ^p.  fireman. 
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On  the  assimilation  of  the  nitrogen  of  some  organic  componnds 
in  sterilized  media,  D.  N.  Pryanishnikov  and  A.  N.  Lyebyedyev 
(Izr.  Moscow  SelsJcol'hoz.  Inst,  3  {1^97),  II, pp.  56-58). — ^The  substances 
selected  for  experiment  were  such  as  may  get  into  the  soil  with  the 
manare  or  are  formed  in  the  plants  themselves  under  certain  circum 
stances,  viz,  hippuric  add,  urea,  leuciu,  asparagin,  and  aspartic  acid. 
The  results  of  the  experiments  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  (1)  None 
of  the  substances  tested  approached  Ca(X03)2  as  an  effective  source  of 
nitrogen  either  in  the  sterilized  or  nonsterilizcd  media;  (2)  sterilizatiou 
in  all  cases  reduced  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  organic  suh- 
stances,  in  most  cases  no  grain  being  obtained  in  sterilized  media.— 

p.  FIREMAN. 

On  the  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  produced  by  soil  organisms,  E. 

Demoussy  ( Compt  Bend.  Acad.  Sci.PariSy  126{189S),  No.  3jpp.  2^3-250)^ 
The  transformation  of  organic  nitrogen  into  ammonia  and  finally  into 
nitrites  and  nitrates  by  the  action  of  the  microorganisms  of  the  soil 
was  studied  in  culture  solutions  containing  organic  nitrogen  iu  the  form 
of  monomethylamin, trimethylamin,  aniliu,  pyridin,  and  quinolin.  Asa 
result  of  the  action  of  the  microorganisms  the  nitrogenous  organic  com- 
pounds experimented  with  were  reduced  by  oxidation  to  simpler  forms, 
finally  yieldingammonia  which  was  converted  into  nitrousandnitricacids. 
The  more  complex  the  compounds  used  the  slower  was  their  transforma 
tion.  In  the  case  of  the  monomethylamin  perceptible  amounts  of 
ammonia  were  formed  within  4  hours,  but  in  the  case  of  the  trimetby 
lamin  the  formation  of  ammonia  proceeded  much  more  slowly.  With 
anilin  barely  a  trace  of  ammonia  was  detected  after  18  days.  With 
pyridin  2  months  elapsed  before  any  ammonia  was  detected,  while  with 
quinolin  barely  a  trace  of  ammonia  was  detected  after  4  months. 

The  use  of  vegetation  experiments  in  soil  analysis,  U.  Wii 
FARTH  {Chem.  Ztg.j  21  {1897),  No.  80,  pp.  819,  8^0).— Vegetation  exi>eri- 
ments  are  stated  to  be  very  valuable  means  of  determining  the  needs 
of  soils,  but  it  is  claimed  that  present  methods  of  conducting  them  are 
as  a  rule  too  coj^tly  and  time  consuming. 

The  following  is  one  method  suggested:  Take  samples  of  the  soil  to 
a  uniform  depth  with  a  cylindrical  sampler  (8  to  9  cm.  in  diameter). 
Place  a  definite  number  of  these  soil  samples  in  a  vegetation  pot  and 
prepare  for  the  experiment  by  adding  all  the  elements  of  plant  food 
except  the  one  whose  amount  in  the  soil  is  to  be  determined.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  plant  grown  will  take  up  all  of  this  element  that  is 
available.  The  amount  thus  taken  up  is  shown  by  analysis  of  the 
crop  obtained.  In  this  way  the  amounts  assimilable  by  different  crops 
with  different  habits  of  growth  may  be  determined.  From  the  amount 
found  for  each  pot  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  per  acre.  Such 
experiments  are  recommended  simply  as  checks  on  field  experiments. 

To  lessen  the  labor  and  expense  of  running  pots  into  and  out  of 
glass  houses,  maintaining  a  uniform  water  content,  etc,  the  author 
suggests  that  the  pots  be  permanently  placed  on  a  platform  scale  which 
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registers  the  loss  of  weight  (water),  thus  indicating  the  amount  of  water 
which  must  be  added.  For  protection  against  excessive  rain  the  author 
has  arranged  a  large  umbreHa  which  opens  automatically  when  the 
rainfiEbll  reaches  a  certain  amount  and  closes  again  when  the  rain  is 
over.    The  devices  used  are  described. 

The  improvement  of  muck  soils,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt. 
Fanm  RpUt.  1896^  pp.  188j  189 j  pi.  1). — A  brief  report  is  given  of  experi- 
ments with  peas  grown  in  pots  on  a  typical  muck  soil.  One  pot 
received  no  fertilizer,  one  received  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  100  bu.  per 
acre,  one  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of  200  bu.  per  acre,  :ind  one  wood  ashes 
at  the  rate  of  50  bu.  per  acre  and  marl  at  the  rate  of  50  bu.  per  acre. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  soils  were  much  improved  in  fertility  by 
the  addition  of  potash  and  lime  in  form  of  wood  ashes  and  marl.  The 
wood  ashes  alone  appeared  to  be  very  effective. 

On  the  relative  influence  of  phosphatic  fertilizer  on  various 
soils  and  on  the  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  contained  in 
these  soils  in  a  2  per  cent  citric  acid  solution,  D.  K.  Pbyan- 
ISHMKOV  and  B.  A.  Skalov  {Izv.  Moacoiv  Selskokhoz.  Tnstj  3  (1897), 
II,  pp.  58-61). — The  experiments  appear  to  show  that  the  degree  to 
which  soils  are  affected  by  phospliatic  fertilizer  depends  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  soluble  in  a  2  ])er 
cent  solution  of  citric  acid.  The  soils  poorest  in  phosphoric  acid  soluble 
iu  this  reagent  were  most  reacted  upon  by  the  phosphatic  fertilizer, 
while  the  soils  richest  iu  phosphoric  add  soluble  in  2  per  cent  citric 
acid  were  not  at  all  affected  by  the  fertilizer.  The  soils  with  a  medium 
content  of  such  phosphoric  acid  were  influenced  to  a  degree  inter- 
mediate between  the  two  extremes. — r.  fireman. 

Analyses  of  drinking  water,  J.  L.  Hills,  B.  O.  White,  and  C.  H.  Jones  ( Ver- 
wumt  Sta.  Bpt,  1896-'07f  pp.  SI,  3 J). — A  table  gives  results  of  chemical  examinations 
with  regard  to  sanitary  condition  of  13  samples  each  of  spring  and  well  water,  4  of 
driven  well  water,  and  8  of  water  from  ponds,  etc.  IJrief  directions  regarding  sam- 
plin*^  and  shipping  samples  are  also  given. 

Analyses  of  well  waters^  1896,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  ExpU  Farms  Bpta,  1896,  pp. 
216-221,  fig.  1). — Analyses  with  reference  to  sanitary  condition  of  44  samples  of  well 
water  from  diiierent  parts  of  Canada  are  reported  and  the  pollution  of  wells  is  hrieHy 
discassed. 

Water  used  for  irrigation  on  the  station  farm,  J.  A.  Widtsoe  (Utah  Sia.  Hpt, 
1897,  pp.  SO,  SI), — Analyses  are  reported  which  show  the  mineral  constituents  in 
Kunples  of  the  water  used  for  irrigation  in  1892,  1894,  and  1896. 

Vurgin  aoUs  of  Canada,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  lS96,pp.  184- 
188). — Chemical  and  partial  mechanical  analyses  of  4  soils  with  corresponding  sub- 
soils from  different  localities  in  British  Columbia  are  reported,  with  descriptions  of 
the  samples  and  the  regions  from  which  they  were  obtained  and  explanation  of  terms 
Qsed  in  reporting  soil  analyses. 

The  cultivation  of  sandy  soils  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  Tancri^:  and  Jordan 
{Jakrh.  Dent.  Landw.  GeselL,  12  (1897),  pp.  196-213).— A  popular  article  discussing 
the  cultivation  and  general  management  of  sandy  soils. 

The  cultivation  of  sea  marshes  on  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  Ahsbahs 
{Jahrh.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  12  (1897),  pp.  182-196).— In  connection  with  the  article 
mechanical  and  chemical  analyses  of  these  soils  are  given. 
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of  bainyaid  manure,  F.  T.  Shtjtt  (Canada  EtfL 
Farms,  Rpt».  l^f^,  pp.  195 j  196). — ^As  sapplementary  to  the  experiments 
OD  the  deterioratioD  of  nuuiiire  kept  for  one  year  in  a  partially  eiosed 
shed,  an  aoeonnt  of  which  was  given  in  tJie  report  of  the  experimeotal 
fiuns  far  1895.  p.  42  (B.  8.  B^  8,  p.  880),  the  anthor  analyzed  a  sampte 
of  the  maoare  collected  at  the  end  of  the  exx>erinient.  The  fresh  manue 
nsed  weighed  8.000  lbs.,  the  rotfed  mannre  obtained  weighed  2,65911%. 
Comparing  the  resolts  of  the  analysis  of  the  rotted  mannre  with  \k 
aTerage  composition  of  fresh  mannre,  the  following  i^esults  were 
obtained: 

Cumpm  ■■■■  •/  ike  tvmpo§iti9m  •f/rmk  aud  ratted  barm^fard  manure. 

'  Nitrogen.    ^^^^S^™!  Vt^  ' 

I     P<Ht»da.    I    P^vndg.    j  Pmk 

&a«IlML.orfrrakMaBBra 41.6  «.« 

2,^iit»  ih».  of  rotttd  utMnuTB  imt  tmd  oi one  ymr} I  22.6  lft.5 


In  experiments  in  which  finely  ground  mineral  phosphate  was  miiri 
with  fermenting  mannre  (at  the  rate  of  50  lbs.  of  phosphate  per  tond 
manure)  and  kept  in  glass  jars  buried  in  a  manure  heap  from  Apnli 
to  August  20  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  ^<  solvent  action,  or  at  molt] 
a  very  slight  one,  on  the  mineral  phosphate  exerted  by  the  maooie! 
during  the  process  of  fermentation." 

Is  there  a  constant  relation  between  the  solubility  of  phfli-i 
phatic  slag  in  ammaninm  citrate  and  the  weight  of  the  crop  pco-i 
dnced?  A.  PKTERMANif  and  J.  Graftiau  {Bui.  8ta.  Agron.  QemkHom^ 
1898y  No.  64y  pp.  5-13). — An  account  is  given  of  pot  experimeDts  wi4 
11  different  slags  on  oats  followed  by  white  mustard  in  1896  and  lAi 
wheat  in  1897.  Examinations  of  the  slags  used  showed  that  all  ^ 
them  contained  more  than  16  per  cent  of  total  phosphoric  add  and  il 
X)er  cent  of  fine  meal.  The  solubility  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  Waf^ 
ner's  ammonium  citrate  solution  varied  from  37  to  93  per  cent  IV 
free  lime  determined  by  repeated  extraction  of  5  gms.  of  slag  wili 
150  cc.  of  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  sugar  free  from  carbon  dioxid  vaiiei 
from  0.84  to  5.67  per  cent.  As  the  following  table  of  maximums  aai 
miDimums  shows,  the  citrate  solubility  varied  inversely  as  the  fiw 
lime  and  directly  as  the  silica  soluble  in  mineral  acids. 

Relation  betwe-en  citrate  aolubility  and  free  lime  and  soluble  eiliea  in  the  «iaf«* 


Per  cent. 


P«rc«S. 


CftIcinmoxid((Vee) 

Silica  Bolnble  in  mineral  acids  . . 
Citi-ate-soluble  phoephorio  acid . 


5. 07  (max.) 


O.MNH 


iu  <inin.)      l»<"^ 
W.60(mln.)l  n.»tu^ 
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The  variatdon  in  citrate  solability  is  claimed  to  be  due  simply  to  vari- 
ation in  the  saturation  by  the  lime  of  the  free  citric  acid  in  the  reagent. 
A  slag  rich  in  silica  is  poor  in  free  lime.  The  citric  acid  is  thus  left 
free  to  attack  the  phosphate  and  a  high  percentage  of  citrate  solubility 
is  found.  A  slag  poor  in  silica  is  rich  in  free  lime  and  shows  a  low 
citrate  solubility.  This  explains  why  PatnreP  found  that  when  the 
acid  ammonium  citrate  was  used  in  excess  the  citrate  solubility  of  all 
slags  examined  was  greatly  increased,  and  finally  became  practically 
identical. 

In  the  pot  experiments  with  oats,  mustard,  and  wheat,  a  sandy-clay 
soil  containing  0.65  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in  mineral  acids 
in  the  cold  was  used.  The  results  show  no  constant  relation  between 
the  citrate  solubility  and  the  increase  in  crop  produced  or  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  utilized  by  the  crop. 

G^eneral  fertilizer  experiments,  E.  H.  Hess  (Pennsylvania  8ta,  Rpt 
1896,  pp.  143-156). — This  includes  a  summary  of  results  obtained  dur- 
ing 1895  and  1896  in  the  combined  fertilizer  and  rotation  experiments 
commenced  at  the  station  in  1883  (E.  S.  B.,  8,  p.  763),  and  a  record  of 
the  relative  stand  and  yield  of  mixed  clover  and  timothy  in  these 
experiments  during  the  same  period. 

In  1895  the  yield  of  hay  was  higher  than  the  stand  noted  in  May 
indicated  on  the  plats  receiving  nitrate  of  soda,  and  lower  on  those 
receiving  sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  is  attributed  to  the  season,  which 
was  dry  up  to  the  middle  of  June  and  thus  probably  more  favorable  to 
the  action  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  than  to  that  of  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  The  season  of  1896  was  also  dry  and  it  was  observed  that 
the  yield  was  lower  than  the  stand  indicated  on  the  x)lats  receiving  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  and  higher  on  those  receiving  dried  blood. 

In  both  years  the  stand  of  clover  decreased  and  that  of  timothy 
increased  as  the  amount  of  nitrogen  applied  increased.  '^The  plats 
receiving  yard  manure  produced  more  hay  than  the  stand  indicated.'' 

With  the  exceptions  noted,  the  agreement  between  the  stand  and  the 
final  yield  was  fairly  close. 

Recent  researches  on  reverted  phosphoric  acid,  J.  Stoelasa 
(Ann.  Agron.,  23  (1897)  No.  12,  pp,  588-594). — Laboratory  experiments 
with  isalts  of  known  composition  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  water- 
soluble  portion  of  superphosphates  never  contains  acid  ferrous  phos- 
phate, this  salt  changing  almost  immediately  upon  its  formation  into 
di-triferriphosphates  of  varying  composition  insoluble  in  water.  The 
addition  of  ferrous  salt^  to  soluble  phosphates  results  in  the  formation 
of  di-tri-ferriphosphates  unless  an  excess  of  free  phosphoric  acid  is 
present.  Acid  ferric  phosphate  may  be  found  in  superphosphates  only 
when  there  is  at  least  30  per  cent  of  free  phosphoric  acid  present.  If 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  acid  ferric  phosphate  may  be  transformed  into 
mono-di-tri-ferriphosphateFe203(P203)2.8H20. 


'Ann.  Agron.,  22  (1896),  p.  497  (E.  S.  R..  8,  p.  681). 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  retrocession  of  phosphoric  acid  in  saperphos- 
phates  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the  free  phosphoric  acid  present. 
Alamiuam  salts  do  not  behave  like  iron  salts  in  saperphos])hate,  bat 
like  the  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Pot  experiments  with  barley  on  a  fertile  soil  containing  0.63  percent 
calcium  carbonate  and  2  per  cent  of  humus  and  treated  with  diflferent 
])hosphates  of  calcium,  aluminum,  and  iron  showed  that  the  effect  of 
the  acid  phosphates  of  these  elements  was  almost  the  same.  Thetri- 
basic  phosphates  were  about  one-half  as  effective  as  the  acid  phosphates. 
The  effect  of  the  normal  reverted  phosphates  was  about  one-half  greater 
than  that  of  tlie  tribasic  phosphates. 

These  results  were  obtained  with  a  soil  comparatively  poor  in  lime 
and  humus.  In  a  soil  containing  more  than  5  per  cent  of  caldnm 
carbonate,  the  acid  phosphate  would  be  rapidly  transformed  into  tri- 
basic phosphates,  while  if  free  phosphoric  acid  is  present  it  forms  nor- 
mal phosphates. 

If  the  soil  contains  a  large  quantity  of  humus,  the  reverted  phos- 
phates are  converted  into  readily  soluble  and  assimilable  forms. 

Pot  experiments  with  barley  on  a  soil  containing  20.2  per  cent  of 
humus  and  0.31  per  cent  of  lime  showed  the  reverted  phosphoric  add 
to  be  in  this  case  almost  equal  to  the  water-soluble.^ 

Are  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  found  inmooTB 
and  which  are  insoluble  in  strong  acids  also  present  in  moor 
plants?  M.  SCHMOBOEB  {Landw.  Jahrh.y  26  (1897)^  N^o.  4-5,  pp.  549- 
55 i;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.y  21  {1897) j  No.  93,  Repert.,p.  ^1).— Determina- 
tions were  made  of  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  moor  grasses  by 
treating  the  fresh  and  dry  plants  and  the  ash  of  the  plants  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  found  were:  In 
fresh  plants  0.13  per  cent,  in  dry  plants  0.228  per  cent,  in  ash  0.2C7  |)er 
cent.  Similar  results  (0.106,  0.212,  and  0.243  per  cent,  respectively) 
were  also  obtained  by  treiiting  the  moor  soil  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
author  concludes  that  the  difficultly  soluble  phosphorus  compounds  of 
such  soils  are  also  present  in  the  plants  growing  on  them.  Determina- 
tions of  sulphuric  acid  sliowed  a  slight  increase  of  this  substance  solu- 
ble in  acids  on  drying,  but  a  decided  increase  when  incinerated. 

Fertilizers — ^bamyard  manure  and  chemical  fertilizerB,  L.Gaillr  {Lea  engrmg; 
le  fumier  de  ferine  ei  lea  enyraU  chimiques.  Montpellier:  Camille  Coulei,  1897,  pp.  tll^ 
figs.  .7). — This  is  a  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  French 
agriculture.  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts — barnyard  manure,  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, and  formulas  for  chemical  fertilizers.  The  third  partis  of  especial  interest, 
because  it  recommends  and  explains  a  series  of  fertilizer  formulas  adapted  to  tlw 
principal  farm  crops.  The  objections  to  the  recommendation  of  specific  fertilixer 
ibrmnlas  arc  explained,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  use  of  such  formulas  is  prefenble 
to  blind  use  of  factory  mixed  fertilizers. 

In  preparing  these  formulas  two  classes  of  soils  are  taken  into  consideration— cal- 


'  See  also  Mitt.  Ver.  Ford.  Landw,  Versuchsw.  Oesterr.,  1893,  No.  8,  Part  II,  p.  140 
(E.  S.  R.,  5,  p.  1015) ;  and  Landw.  Vers.  Stat.,  45  (1894),  p.  161  (K.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  826). 
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eaieoDB  and  noncaloareous  Boils.  On  the  former  muriate  of  potash  is  used  as  a  soarce 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  is  used  in  the  form  of  superphosphate.  For  the  lat- 
ter sulpliate  of  potash  and  precipitated  phosphate  are  considered  best.  The  organic 
forms  of  nitrogen  may  he  used  more  freely  on  calcareous  soils  than  on  the  noncal- 
eareous  soils.  In  the  latter  case  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  con- 
nection with  gypsum  are  recommended. 

Recent  investigattons  on  the  nitrogen  of  barnyard  manure.  £.  Haselhoff 
{Undw.  Zig.,  Westfalen  u,  Lippe,  55  {1898),  Kos.  2,  pp.  U-16;  S,  pp.  21,  22).— X  brief 
iammary  of  the  conclusions  of  Wagner,  Maercker,  Kiihn,  and  others. 

Swamp  muck  and  pond  mads,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Bpts.  1896,  pp, 
289-195). — Analyses  of  11  samples  of  muck  and  4  s.imples  of  pond  mud  are  reported 
and  TariouB  suggestions  regarding  the  composting  and  use  of  these  materials  are 
given. 

The  ntilisation  of  town  sew^age  by  irrigation,  E.  Haseliioff  {Landw.  Ztg., 
Wtsifolen  u.  Lippe,  55  {1898),  No.  5,  pp.  S8-40). — The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid, 
potash,  and  nitrogen  furnished  by  sewage  and  that  required  by  different  crops  are 
discussed. 

The  importance  and  the  ntilizatlon  of  town  waate,  E.  Haselhoff  ( Landw.  Ztg., 
WaifaUnu.  Lippe,  54  {1897),  No.  51,  pp.  442-44c). — A  popular  discussion  of  the  fer- 
tOizing  value  of  night  soil,  sweepings,  refuse  from  slaughterhouses  and  cattle  yards 
and  from  flayers'  establishments  {abdvckerei). 

Clevera  aa  green  manures,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Catmda  Expt,  Farms  Bpts.  1896,  pp.  196- 
900,  figs.  4). — Data  relating  to  the  yield  and  componition  of  crimson  clover,  red 
clover  (medium  and  mammoth),  and  alfalfa  are  reported,  and  notes  are  given  on  the 
assimilation  of  nitrogen  by  legumes. 

Instiling  the  action  of  fertilizers  on  light  aoils,  Yibrans  {Jahrh.  Deut.  Landw. 
GetelL,  12  {1897),  pp.  10-15). — A  popular  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Utah  gnano,  J.  D.  Widtsoe  ( Vtah  Sta.  lipt.  1897,  p.  5^).— Analyses  are  given  of  2 
samples  of  Utah  guano.  It  has  about  the  same  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  content 
as  Peruvian  guano,  but  much  less  nitrogen. 

Analyses  of  fertilizing  materials,  F.  T.  Siictt  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1896, 
pp.  301-207), — Analyses  of  2  samples  of  wood  ashes,  3  of  garbage  ashes,  1  of  bran 
uhes,  1  of  broken  oyster  shells,  and  3  of  fish  meal  are  reported,  and  a  compilation 
of  analyses  of  the  principal  fertilizing  materials  is  given. 

By  digesting  in  1  per  cent  citric  acid  it  was  found  ''that  43  per  cent  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  66  per  cent  of  the  potash  in  maple  ashes  were  brought  into  solution, 
sndthat  basswood  ashes  by  this  method  yielded  22  per  cent  of  tlieir  phosphoric 
Mid  and  60  per  cent  of  the  potash.'' 

Tabulated  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  T.  J.  Edge  and  W.  Frear  {Penn- 
tjfltania  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  3S,  pp.  42). — This  bulletin  contains  the  text  of  the  State  fer- 
tilizer law,  notes  on  valuation  of  fertilizers,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations 
of  603  samples  of  fertilizers  examined  during  the  period  from  August  1,  1897,  to 
January  1, 1898. 

Analyses  of  mlsoellaneons  fertilizers,  J.  L.  Hills,  B.  O.  White,  and  C.  H. 
ioVEH  {Vermont  Sta.  Bpt.  1896-^97,  pp,  28-00). —Analyses  of  61  samples  of  fertilizing 
materials,  including  home-mixed  and  factory-mixed  fertilizers,  acid  phosphates, 
groond  bone,  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  wood  <ishes, 
limekiln  ashes,  crematory  ashes,  cotton  waste,  and  muck  are  reported.  In  11  sam- 
plesof  wood  ashes  examined  the  soluble  potash  varied  from  2.45  to  8.21  per  cent  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  from  1.08  to  5  per  cent. 

A  product  similar  to  Chile  saltpeter  from  Southwest  Africa,  U.  Thoms  {Jour. 
Landw. J  45  (1897),  No.  3-4,  pp.  263,  264). — Analysis  of  a  product  found  as  an  efflores- 
oence  on  stones,  especially  of  overhanging  cliffs,  and  used  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
treatment  of  a  variety  of  diseases,  showed  it  to  be  an  impure  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
impurities  consisting  principally  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorids,  potassium  and 
oaldom  sulphates,  silica,  and  iron  oxid. 
16436— No.  9 3 
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The  possible  ipjurions  effeot  of  perohlorate  in  nitrate  of  soda,  P.  WAGimt 

(Jahrh.  Deut,  Landtc.  Geaell.,  IS  (1897),  pp,  15-19). — The  danger  of  using  nitrate  con- 
taining pei'chlorate,  to  which  SJollema  *  has  called  attention,  is  discussed,  and  experi- 
ments are  reported  to  show  that  no  injury  resulted  when  the  :imonnt  of  perchlonte 
present  did  not  exceed  0.5  per  cent. 

On  the  value  of  phosphoric  acid  in  superphosphate  and  in  ground  Thomas 
slag,  P.  Wagner  {Jahrh.  Deut.  Landtc,  Gesell.,  U  {1897),  pp.  Ue-loO).—\  jwpalar 
discussion. 

What  value  has  the  phosphoric  acid  of  bone  meal  for  agriculture  ?  Sciiuixz- 
LUPITZ  KT  AL.  {Jahrh.  Deut.  Landw.  GeselL,  IB  (1897),  pp.  140-146). — The  conclnsions 
of  Wagner  and  Maeroker  are  briefly  reviewed,  and  personal  experience  is  referred  to 
which  showed  that  bone  meal  is  not  eft'eotiYe  as  a  source  of  phosphoric  acid  on  dry. 
light,  sandy  soils.  It  appears  to  be  readily  utilized  by  leguminous  plante  which  are 
also  able  in  favorable  conditions  to  use  crude  phosphate  to  advantage. 

Report  of  experiments  with  different  kinds  of  crude  potash  salts,  M. 
Maerckbr  {Jahrh.  Deut.  Landw.  Gesell.,  12  {1897),  pp.  756>-/5^).— Experiments  \rith 
kainit,  sylvinite,  muriate  of  potash,  camallite,  and  other  Stassfurt  salts  on  potatoes 
and  barley  are  briefly  reported.  Potash  iu  form  of  chlorid  was  taken  up  by  the 
plants  more  largely  than  that  in  form  of  sulphate.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  greater 
diffusibility  of  the  chlorid. 

A  soil  test  with  fertilizers,  H.  P.  Armsbt  {Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  US- 
14S).^K  reprint  of  Bulletin  35  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  298). 

FIELD  CEOP& 

Results  obtained  in  1897  from  trial  plats  of  grain,  fodder  com, 
and  roots,  W.  Saunders  {Canada  Cent.  JExpt.  Fann  Bui.  29 j  p.  40^ 
pi.  1), — ^Tbis  work  i^as  similar  to  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.R,8, 
p.  971).  Variety  te^ts  with  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat,  peas,  com, 
turnips,  mangel-wurzels,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes  were  made 
at  5  experimental  farms  located  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  and 
the  results  are  here  reported  in  tabular  form.  All  crossbred  varieties 
which  entered  into  the  experiment  were  produced  at  the  experimeotal 
farms.  The  results  of  these  t^sts  are  briefly  noted  below,  the  varieties 
mentioned  as  most  productive  being  those  which  gave  the  largest  aver- 
age results  at  all  the  experimental  farms. 

Oats. — Sixty-three  varieties,  including  10  crossbred  sorts,  were  sown 
at  the  rate  of  2  bu.  per  acre  on  tenth  and  twentieth  acre  plats.  Among 
these.  Improved  American,  Golden  Giant,  Chevalier  O.  A.  C,  Columbus, 
Mennonite,  American  Beauty,  Early  Golden  Prolific,  Bavarian,  Rose- 
dale,  Golden  Tartarian,  Wallis,  and  Black  Beauty,  in  the  order  named, 
produced  the  largest  crops.  The  average  yield  for  these  varieties  was 
65.29  bu.  per  acre. 

Barley. — Fifteen  2-rowed  and  20  6-rowed  varieties  were  tried.  The 
size  of  the  plats  and  the  rate  of  seeding  were  the  same  as  in  the  experi 
ments  with  oats.  The  2-rowed  sorts  yielding  the  largest  crops  were 
Kepean,  French  Chevalier,  Sidney,  Pacer,  Canadian  Thorpe,  and  Vic- 
tor, in  the  order  given.    Of  these,  Nepean,  Sidney,  Pacer,  and  Victor 

I  Chem.  Ztg.,  20  (1896),  p.  1002  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  762). 
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are  hybrid  varieties.    The  6  varieties  mentioned  produced  an  average 
ofSS  bu.  and  27  lbs.  i>er  acre. 

The  varieties  of  6-rowed  barley  which  produced  the  largest  average 
yields  at  all  the  experimental  farms  were  Oderbruch,  Odessa,  Mensury, 
Beunie  Improved,  Common,  and  Petschora,  in  the  order  named.  The 
average  yield  for  these  varieties  was  47  bu.  38  lbs.  per  acre. 

^ing  wheat — Thirty-eight  varieties,  including  17  crossbred  sorts, 
were  tested  on  tenth  and  twentieth  acre  plats,  being  sown  at  the  rate  of 
Ubu.per  acre.  The  largest  yields,  averaging  the  results  of  each  variety 
at  all  the  farms,  were  obtained  from  the  following  varieties,  in  the  order 
named:  Wellman  Fife,  White  Connell,  White  Fife,  Monarch,  While 
Russian,  Herisson  Bearded,  Bed  Fife,  Admiral,  Hungarian,  Preston, 
Advance,  and  Vernon.  Of  these,  Admiral,  Preston,  Advance,  and 
Yemon  are  crossbred  varieties.  The  average  yield  of  the  12  varieties 
was  28  bu.  51  lbs.  per  acre. 

Pea*. — Forty  varieties  were  tested:  King,  Early  Britton,  Bright, 
Creeper,  Archer,  Prince  Albert,  Crown,  Prussian  Blue,  Centennial, 
Tictory,  Vincent,  and  Alma,  in  the  order  named,  produced  the  largest 
crops.  The  average  for  these  varieties  was  29  bu.  7  lbs.  per  acre. 
King,  Bright,  Archer,  Victory,  Vincent,  and  Alma  are  crossbred 
varieties. 

Corn. — Twenty- four  varieties  were  planted  on  uniform  soil  in  rows 
3  ft.  apart,  with  the  plants  6  or  8  in.  apart  in  the  row.  The  yield  per 
acre  was  calculated  from  the  weight  obtained  from  2  rows  es\ch  66  ft. 
long.  Selected  Leeming,  Red  Cob  Ensilage,  Cuban  Giant,  Giant  Pro- 
lific Ensilage,  Mammoth  Eight-rowed  Flint,  and  Mammoth  Sweet  Fod- 
der, in  the  order  mentioned,  yielded  the  heaviest  crops.  The  average 
yield  for  these  varieties  was  21  tons  1,189  lbs.  per  acre. 

Turnips. — Eighteen  varieties  were  under  test.  Seed  was  sown  "on 
drills  or  on  the  flat."  At  each  farm  2  sowings  were  made,  one  2  weeks 
later  than  the  other.  In  general,  the  early  sowings  gave  the  best 
results.  The  heaviest  crops  were  obtained  from  the  following  varieties 
in  the  order  given:  Prize  Winner,  Shamrock  Purple  Top,  llalewood 
Bronze  Top,  Hartley  Bronze,  Selected  Purple  Top,  and  East  Lothian. 
The  average  yield  for  these  varieties  was  28  tons  1,428  lbs.  per  acre. 

MangelwurzeU, — During  this  season  18  varieties  were  under  trial. 
The  crop  was  grown  like  the  turnip  crop,  and  in  this  case  also  the 
earlier  sowings  gave  the  best  results.  The  heaviest  crops  were  obtained 
from  the  following  varieties  in  the  order  mentioned:  Giant  Yellow, 
Intermediate,  Selected  Mammoth,  Long  Ked,  Canadian  Giant,  Gate- 
post, Champion  Yellow  Globe,  and  Prize  Mammoth  Long  Red.  The 
average  yield  of  these  varieties  was  26  tons  1,229  lbs.  per  acre. 

Carrots. — Fifteen  varieties  of  carrots  were  grown  like  the  turnips 
and  mangel-wurzels.  The  larger  crops  came  from  the  earlier  sown 
plats.  The  heaviest  crops  were  produced  by  the  following  varieties, 
in  the  order  named:   Giant  White  Vosges,  Green  Top  White  Orthe, 
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Yellow  Intermediate,  Improved  Short  White,  Iverson  ChampioD,  Mam- 
moth White  Intermediate.  The  average  yield  for  these  varieties  was 
IG  tons  115  lbs.  per  acre. 

Sugar  beets, — This  crop  was  grown  like  the  other  root  crops.  As 
a  rale  the  earlier  plantings  produced  the  best  results.  Out  of  5  varie- 
ties Red  Top  Sugar,  Improved  Imperial,  Danish  Improveil,  and  Wan- 
zleben,  in  the  order  named,  produced  the  heaviest  crops.  These  4 
varieties  yielded  an  average  of  10  tons,  217  lbs.  per  acre. 

Potatoes. — Tubers  of  9H  varieties  were  cut  into  pieces  with  2  or  3 
eyes  in  each,  and  planted  in  rows  2!]  to  30  in.  apart  with  the  sets  a  foot 
apart  in  the  row.  The  yield  per  acre  was  calculated  from  the  weight  of 
tubers  from  2  rows  GO  ft.  long.  The  varieties  producing  the  heaviest 
yield,  taking  the  average  of  the  results  obtained  at  the  experimental 
farms,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  crops,  were  as  follows:  Irish  Daisy, 
Clarke  No.  1,  Seedling  No.  7,  Northern  Spy,  Reeves  Rose,  Lee  Favor- 
ite, Seedling  No.  230,  American  Wonder,  New  Variety  No.  1,  Early 
Puritan,  Brownell  Winner,  and  State  of  Maine.  The  average  cropof 
the  varieties  mentioned  was  340  bu.  5  lbs.  per  acre. 

The  av.  rage  yields  for  the  past  3  years  of  the  best  yielding  varieties 
of  oats,  barley,  spring  wheat,  and  potatoes  are  tabulated. 

Ezperixnents  "with,  com,  J.  F.  Duggar  {Alabama  College  Sta.  Bui 
88,  pp,  i9l-')02), — These  were  similar  to  experiments  conducted  at  the 
station  the  year  previous  (B.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  881).  The  results  are  given  in 
tables,  and  summarized  as  follows : 

''Seed  corn  from  ininois  gave  a  smaller  general  yield  than  seed  com  grown  in  the 
South. 

"In  1897  the  most  productive  varieties  were  Mosby  Prolific,  Cocke  Prolilic,  and 
Renfro. 

'*  Kernels  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  ear  failed  to  show  any  superiority  over 
seed  from  the  tip  or  butt  end  of  the  ear. 

''Topping  and  also  cutting  corn  and  curing  it  in  shocks  slightly  decreased  the 
yield  of  grain.  Tlie  combined  value  of  grain  and  stocks,  valuing  the  stocks  at  25 
eta.  per  100  lbs.,  was  greater  by  $2.95  per  acre  than  the  value  of  the  grain  from  the 
plat  where  only  the  ears  were  harvested. 

"When  each  plant  was  allowed  15  sq.  ft.  of  space,  narrow  rows  and  wide  spacing 
in  the  drill  gave  slightly  better  average  results  than  wide  rows  and  close  planting 
in  the  drill.  Having  regard  to  convenience  of  cultivation  as  well  as  to  yield,  rowi 
practically  5  ft.  apart  witli  plants  3  ft.  apart  in  the  driU  gave  most  satisfactory 
results  on  poor  sandy  laud. 

"Cotton-seed  meal  alone  was  the  most  protitable  fertilizer  fur  com  in  1897.  AcW 
phosphate  and  kainit  failed  to  increase  the  yield.  Cotton  seed  placed  in  the  groand 
so  late  as  to  germinate  had  considerable  fertilizing  value." 

Meadows  and  pasture  formation  and  cultivation  in  the  Middle- 
Eastern  States,  J.  G.  Smith  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui  66,  pp.  24, 
figs.  9). — Tills  bulletin  discusses  the  commercial  value  of  grasses  and 
their  importance  as  soil  builders,  describes  a  number  of  varieties  of 
grasses  and  clovers  suited  for  bay  and  pasture,  and  outlines  the  meth- 
ods of  preparing  tbe  soil  and  sowing  the  seed  for  the  establishment  of 
pastures  and  meadows. 
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In  considering  the  grasses  as  soil  builders,  the  author  discusses  the 
function  of  humas  in  soil,  and  infers  that  a  field  of  turned  and  rotted 
tarf  is  in  a  better  condition  for  cropping  than  an  equal  area  of  long- 
cropped  soil  abundantly  supplied  with  commercial  fertilizers,  but 
deficient  in  organic  matter.  "  Turf  is  indirectly  a  reservoir  of  nitrogen, 
and  to  cover  a  field  with  grass  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  increasing 
the  amount  of  humus  in  the  soil." 

Barnyard  manure,  ground  bone,  bone  meal,  fish  scrap,  tankage,  dried 
blood,  brauy  cotton-seed  meal,  peanut  meal,  and  legumes  grown  as  green 
manures  or  for  soiling  purposes,  are  considered  valuable  sources  of 
nitrogen  in  fertilizing  grass  land.  Kitrate  of  soda  is  not  recommended 
as  a  fertilizer  for  grass  lands,  because  it  readily  leaches  away,  often 
produces  bad  results  when  applied  in  large  amounts,  and  has  shown 
itself  to  have  but  little  influence  on  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  in  a  crop 
of  clover  or  peas.  Superphosphate  or  acid  phosphate  are  recommended 
as  sources  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  wood  ashes,  kainit,  and  tobacco 
stalks  as  sources  of  potash.  It  is  advised  to  make  frequent  applica- 
tions of  small  amounts  of  fertilizer  on  very  sandy  soils  in  order  to 
obviate  the  loss  of  fertilizing  material  through  washing  and  leaching. 
**0n  such  lands,  when  it  can  be  cheaply  obtained,  crushed  cotton  seed, 
firom  which  the  oil  has  not  been  extracted,  is  better  than  cotton  seed 
meal,  the  oil  acting  to  retard  the  rotting  of  the  seed  and  thus  extending 
the  period  of  usefulness  of  its  nitrogen." 

The  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  outlined  by  the  author,  consists  of 
plowing  from  G  to  0  in.  deep  and  subsoiling  to  an  additional  depth  of 
from  0  to  12  in.,  and  then  harrowing  the  ground  until  the  surface  soil 
bas  been  brought  to  a  fine  tilth  and  all  weeds  destroyed.  Fall  seeding 
is  considered  most  desirable.  The  author  recommends  sowing  the  seed 
broadcast  without  a  nurse  crop,  going  over  the  field  in  two  directions, 
sowing  one  half  of  the  seed  at  each  time;  to  cover  the  seed  with  a  light 
brush  harrow,  and  finally  to  roll  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  packing 
the  surface  to  prevent  the  drying  out  of  the  young  plants. 

Timothy,  redtop,  orchard  grass,  meadow  fescue,  tall  oat  grass,  and 
Italian  rye  grass  are  described  as  hay  grasses;  and  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  Canada  blue  grass,  perennial  rye  grasses,  the  bent  grasses,  and 
red  fescue  as  pasture  grasses;  white,  red,  alsike,  and  crimson  clovers, 
alfalfa,  and  sandy  vetch  are  described  with  reference  to  their  value  for 
meadows  and  pastures.  A  number  of  mixtures  of  seeds  for  meadows 
and  pastures  are  suggested. 

Farm  crops  at  the  experimental  form  at  Brandon,  Manitoba, 
8.  A.  Bedford  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1896,  pp.  321-347,  pi.  1).^ 
The  experiments  conducted  include  variety  tests  of  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
com,  peas,  grasses,  turnips,  mangel- wurzels,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  and 
potatoes. 

Wheat  growa  on  "  back-setting '^  was  quite  free  from  rust,  even  on 
low  ground,  and  the  grain  produced  weighed  from  60  to  62  lbs.  per  bu., 
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while  on  other  plats  the  crop  was  injured  by  rust  and  yielded  a  lighter 
grain. 

Plats  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  sown  May  15  and  23  produced  bettw 
yields  than  those  sown  earlier  and  later;  oats  and  barley  when  drilled 
produced  a  greater  yield  than  when  broadcasted.  The  results  of 
experiments  with  remedies  for  smut  in  oats  and  barley  are  tabulated. 
In  every  case  tlie  treated  seed  gave  the  largest  yield. 

Flax  was  grown  to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  fiber.  Sowing  80 
lbs.  of  seed  to  the  acre  yielded  the  largest  total  crop. 

Awnless  brome  grass  (Bromus  inermis)  is  discussed  at  some  length 
and  methods  of  culture  are  recommended. 

Field  experiments  with  small  grain  and  root  crops,  W. 
Saunders  (Canada  Erpt.  Farms  Rpts.  1896^ pp.  5^0 ^  figs.  8, pi.  1],— 
The  experiments  conducted  in  1896  comprised  variety  tests  of  peas  and 
sugar  beets  and  variety  and  fertilizer  tests  with  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
corn,  mangel'Wurzels,  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes.  Crops  of  borse 
beans,  sunflowers,  and  buckwheat  were  grown  experimentally.  The 
best  results  from  sowing  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  peas  at  different  dates 
were  obtained  from  the  sowings  made  April  27  in  each  case. 

Flax  was  sown  on  different  dates  and  at  the  rate  of  40  and  80  lbs.  of 
seed  per  acre.  In  3  out  of  4  cases  the  plats  which  received  80  lbs.  of  seed 
per  acre  gave  the  largest  quantity  of  straw,  while  those  which  received 
40  lbs.  yielded  the  largest  crop  of  seed.  The  plats  sown  May  7  pro- 
duced the  greatest  weight  of  straw,  and  those  sown  May  14  the  largest 
yield  of  seed. 

The  method  of  originating  varieties  of  crossbred  and  hybrid  grain 
is  discussed,  and  a  table  showing  the  results  of  vitality  tests  of  grain 
and  other  seed  is  given. 

The  profitable  amomit  of  seed  per  acre  for  com,  J.  M.  Babt> 
LETT  {Maine  Sta,  Rpt.  1896.  pp.  SO^  31). — This  is  in  continuation  of 
work  described  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Station  for  1895  (E.  S.  B., 
8,  p.  773).  The  plan  of  the  experiment  and  the  size  of  the  plats  were  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  year.  An  acre  of  land  was  divided  into  12 
equal  plats,  which  were  grouped  into  4  sets  with  3  plats  in  a  set.  The 
fertilizer  applied  per  acre  consisted  of  15  two-horse  loads  of  barn^^ard 
manure,  250  lbs.  of  acid  South  Carolina  rock,  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  75  lbs.  of  mnriate  of  potash.  Tables  show  the  composition  of  the 
crop  of  1896  and  the  yields  for  each  year  of  the  experiment.  The 
results  for  this  season  have  not  changed  the  relation  betwet^i  the 
average  results  for  the  first  2  years  and  for  the  whole  i)eriod  of  3  years. 
**The  average  yield  per  acre  of  dry  matter  for  the  3  seasons  at  the 
several  rates  of  seeding  are  as  follows:  Kernels  6  in.  apart,  5,099  lbs.f 
at  0  in.,  6,827  lbs. ;  at  12  in.,  5,432  lbs." 

The  Irish  potato,  R.  H.  Price  {Texas  8ta.  Bui.  42^  pp.  OlS-^^^S, 
fig.l). — The  work  reported  here  consisted  of  variety  and  fertilizer  tests 
and  experiments  in  storing  the  tubers.    Kotes  on  second  crop  potati^es 
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are  given.  The  soil  on  which  these  experiments  were  conducted  is  a 
dark,  heavy,  sandy  clay  with  an  almost  impervious  subsoil. 

A  test  of  51  varieties,  including  early,  medium  early,  and  late  sorts, 
was  made,  and  the  results  are  given  in  a  table.  Each  variety  is  briefly 
described. 

The  fertilizer  test  was  made  on  soil  where  the  previous  year  the  same 
test  with  sweet  potatoes  had  been  carried  on.  The  largest  yield  of 
potatoes  was  obtained  from  the  application  of  300  lbs.  of  l>oneblack 
and  200  lbs.  of  potassium  sulphate  per  acre.  Nitrate  of  soda  in  every 
instance  lowered  the  yield  below  the  average  of  3  check  plats.  These 
results  are  identical  with  those  obtained  the  year  before  in  the  fertilizer 
test  with  sweet  xK)tatoes.  Applications  of  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potash  i)roved  profitable,  and  boneblack  was  found  to  be  the  best  single 
fertilizer. 

Several  methods  of  storing  the  tubers  were  tried  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  Treating  the  tubers  with  Bordeaux  mixture  or  slaked  lime, 
immersing  them  in  a  2  x)er  cent  sulphuric  acid  solution  for  15  miuutes 
or  an  hour,  and  sprinkling  them  with  lime  and  sulphur  did  not  satis- 
factorily prevent  decay.  Keeping  the  tubers  in  barrels  in  dry  sand, 
eovering  them  1  ft.  deep  with  soil  and  giving  ventilation,  and  spread- 
ing them  out  under  partial  shade  and  covering  them  with  moist  hay 
about  2  in.  deep  did  not  prove  satisfactory  methods  of  storing.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  by  leaving  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  and 
throwing  soil  over  the  rows  by  means  of  a  plow.  By  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember 50  per  cent  of  the  tubers  had  decayed,  and  during  the  fall 
rains  many  sprouted.  Some  sound  tubers  were  taken  from  the  rows 
February  15. 

The  composition  of  potatoes,  J.  A.  Widtsoe  {Utah  8ta.  Rpt. 
1896 J  pp.  22-25), — The  dry  matter  and  starch  of  a  large  number  of  varie- 
ties of  potatoes  grown  in  1804  and  1895  were  determined.  The  results 
are  compared  with  those  reported  in  Bulletin  5  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B., 
2,  p.  G64).  The  composition  of  the  potatoes  grown  in  1894  and  1895  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Composition  of  potatoes. 


Por  18&4.  For  1895. 


^'•^      I    Starch  ^^^y 

matter.       ^^iw^^"-      matter. 


Maximum  . 
Miiamum.. 
Avfrage... 


Per  cent. 
28.12  1        22.49  :i2.47 

19.74  13.98  15.44 

23.39  i        17.85  22.06 


Starch. 


Per  cent. 
23. 29 
10.17 
16.39 


The  ripening  of  sngar  beets,  J.  A.  Widtsoe  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt  1896^ 
pp.  25-29).— From  September  22  to  November  13,  1896,  the  amount  of 
total  solids  and  the  sugar  were  determined  daily  in  the  juice  of  sugar 
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beets  grown  at  the  station.    The  average  results  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Average  results  of  sugar-beet  analgees. 


Date. 


September  22 , 

September  28-()ctober  2. 

(>ct«>ber  5-9 

October  12-16 

October  19-23 

October  26-30 

November  2-6 

November  9-13 


Total 
Bolidti. 

Sagar. 

Pnritr. 

Mean 

tempen- 

tur*-. 

Per  cent. 

P^cnU. 

Percent. 

Deg.F. 

18.1 

15.4 

84.7 

57.8 

18.4 

15.7 

(&3 

61.4 

18.9 

15.6 

82.3 

519 

19.7 

16.2 

84.5 

53.7 

19.1 

16.9 

84.7 

519 

19.1 

16.0 

84.0 

43.8 

n.i 

15.5 

85.3 

3il 

17.8 

14.8 

83.2 

34.1 

Variety  tests— wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  E.  H.  Hess  {Pennttyl 
vania  Sfa.  Rpt.  18f)(>,  pp.  157-163). — Previous  work  in  this  line  hasbeeo 
reported  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  pp.  775,  777).  The  results  for  this  season  and 
the  averages  for  various  periods  are  given  in  tables.  The  army  worm 
injured  the  oats,  destroying  the  value  of  this  season's  test,  and  the 
results  are  not  reported. 

Thirty-one  varieties  of  wheat  were  grown  on  thirtieth-acre  plats. 
The  best  yielding  varieties  and  the  number  of  bushels  produced  per 
acre  were  as  follows :  Ontario  Wonder,  30.57 ;  Fulcaster,  29.81 ;  Wyan- 
dotte Ked,  27.99;  Royal  Australian,  27.75;  Mediterranean,  27.57;  Cnr- 
rell  Prolific,  27.5G;  Jones  Square  Head,  26.97;  Red  Fultz,  26.52,  and 
German  Emperor,  26.46.  The  following  are  the  average  yields  of  the 
first  6  of  a  number  of  varieties  tested  for  7  years:  Reliable,  32.21;  Ful- 
caster, 30.75;  Ontario  Wonder,  30.22;  Valley,  29.89;  Wyandotte  Red, 
29.82,  and  Currell  Prolific,  29.66  bu.  per  acre.  For  the  varieties  tested 
4  years  the  average  yields  for  the  first  3  were  as  follows:  Royal  Aos- 
tralian,  30.56;  Canada  Wonder,  29.60;  Jones  Square  Head,  29.11  bu. 

Among  30  varieties  of  potatoes  Enormous  gave  the  largest  yield, 
480.8  bii.  per  acre.  Following  this  variety  were  Northern  Maine,  yield- 
ing 410  bu.;  Delaware,  384.5;  Early  May,  375.4;  Late  Puritan,  367.3; 
Ben  Harrison,  363.8,  and  New  Bovee  Seedling,  353.1  bu.  per  acre.  The 
first  6  varieties  tested  for  3  years  stood  in  the  following  order:  Early 
Everett,  with  an  average  of  267.3  bu.;  New  Queen,  262.3;  Ben  Harri- 
son, 259.9;  Freeman,  256.9;  Pennsylvania  Best,  254.3,  and  Early  A, 
253.7  bu.  per  acre. 

Report  of  the  agriculturist,  D.  D.  Johnsok  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Rpt.  1893^  pp,  4^ 
61). — A  report  of  the  work  of  the  statiou  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1893.  Coopen- 
tive  experiments  were  carried  on  under  the  Bupervision  of  the  station  in  variooB 
parts  of  the  State.  The  experiments  consisted  of  tests  of  commercial  fertilizers  in 
^rrowing  corn,  wheat,  vegetable  crops^  and  potatoes  and  variety  tests  of  oorD,  UnaOr 
toes,  cabbage^  sorghum,  pumpkins,  and  squashes. 

Report  on  the  eiq^erimental  farm  for  the  marifcime  proTrincea,  G.  W.  Forrest 
{Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpls.  1896, pp.  207-312). — This  is  a  report  on  the  metcorolo^- 
oal  conditions  of  the  year  beginning  November  22,  1895,  and  on  experiments  with 
spring  wheat,  barley,  oats,  peas,  turnips,  mangel- wurzels,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  potft* 
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ioeb,  com,  and  flax.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  consisted  of  tests  of  varieties  of 
these  different  crojM.  In  connection  with  this  early,  medium,  and  late  sowin^^s  of 
the  grains;  fertilizer  teats;  cultural  experiments  with  corn,  and  trials  of  sowing  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  flax  per  acre  were  made.    All  resalts  are  tahnlated. 

Farm  crops  at  the  experimental  farm,  Indian  Head,  North^rest  TexTitoriee, 
A.  Mackat  {Canada  Expi.  Farms  BpU,  1896,  pp,  377-^3,  pi.  7).— Varieties  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  peas,  grasses,  com,  turnips,  mangel-wnrzels,  carrots,  sugar  beets,  and 
potatoes  were  tested.  Wheat  sown  April  13  gave  better  returns  than  wheat  sown 
later;  drilling  2  in.  deep  was  found  to  be  better  than  drilling  either  1  or  3  in.  deep, 
and  among  the  different  amounts  of  seed  sown  per  acre  li  bn.  gave  the  largest  yield. 
The  cost  of  growing  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  at  the  farm  is  itemized. 

Farm,  crops  at  the  experimental  feum,  Agassis,  British  Columbia,  T.  A. 
Sharpk  {Canada  ExpL  Farms  Rpts,  1896,  pp.  42S-44S), —Different  cereal  and  root 
crops  were  tested.  Early  sowings  of  wheat,  oats,  and  harley  produced  better  yields 
^an  the  late  sowings.  Id  the  experiments  of  sowing  clover  with  grain  the  clover 
seemed  1  o  have  lessened  the  weight  of  the  grain  harvested. 

New  varieties  of  plants  for  field  culture,  A.  Dubois  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  62  (1898), 
Ko.  3f  pp.  9S,  94,  figs. ;?).— Notes  on  1  new  variety  each  of  beets,  potatoes,  and  maize. 

The  selection  of  pasture  plants,  W.  Toogood  {Farmers'  Gaz.,  56  {J897),  No.  52, 
p.  789). — A  x>opular  article  on  the  methods  of  establishing  pastures. 

Methods  of  establishing  meadows,  G.  Heuz]?:  {Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  6S  {1898),  No.  5, 
pp.  181f  182). — ^Notes  on  the  making  of  meadows.  Three  different  grass  mixtures 
are  suggested. 

Fodder  grasses  of  the  northern  hemisphere  (Agr.  Jour.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  It 
{1898),  No.  1,  pp.  3-5,  fig.  1). — Notes  on  Italian  rye  grass  ( Lolium  italicum).  The  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  hay  is  given,  and  methods  of  sowing  and  harvesting  are  sug^rested. 

Notes  on  varieties  of  vetches,  £.  Quasthoff  (Dettt.  Landw.  Presae,  S5  {1898), 
No.  7,  p.  73). 

The  velvet  bean,  £.  W.  Shanibarokr  (Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  n.  ser., 
10  (1898),  No.  4,  p.  54). — A  popular  article  on  the  velvet  bean. 

The  grass-seed  industry  in  New  Zealand  (Farmer's  Gaz.,  57  (1898),  No.  2,  p.  17). 

Qerman  grass-seed  production,  Wittmack  and  O.  Ernst  (Jahrh.  Deut,  Landw. 
GeselL,  12(1897),  pp.  164-181). 

Fertilising  constituents  in  prickly  comfrey,  F.  T.  ^uvtt  (Canada  ExpL  Farms 
Spt8.  IS^,  p.  201). — An  analysis  of  this  plant,  showing  the  water,  organic  matter, 
total  ash,  and  the  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  is  reported. 

Manuring  of  potatoes  (Landw.  Cenibl.  Posen,  25  (1897),  No.  49,  p.299).'-X  popular 
article. 

Sugar  cane,  W.  C.  Stubbs  (Bat^m  Rouge:  State  Bureau  Agriculture  and  Tmmigra- 
HUm,  1897,  vol.  1,  pp.  208,  figs.  28). — This  is  the  flrst  volume  of  a  treatise  on  the  history, 
botany,  and  agriculture  of  sugar  cane,  and  the  chemistry  and  manufacture  of  its 
juices  into  sugar  and  other  products.  This  volume  treats  of  the  history,  botany, 
aud  agriculture  of  the  plant. 

Sogar-beet  experiments  in  Arizona,  R.  H.  Forhrs  (Arizona  Sta.  Bui.  26,  pp.  15). — 
This  is  a  report  on  cooperative  experiments  with  sugar  beets  in  1897.  In  most  cases 
the  Klein wanzlebener  and  Vilmorin  varieties  were  grown.  The  former  were  richer 
in  sugar  content  and  showed  a  higher  coefficient  of  purity  than  the  latter.  Beets 
grown  after  alfalfa  gave  better  results  as  to  richness  and  purity  than  those  grown  on 
a  virgin  soil. 

The  breeding  of  grains  in  Russia  (Mitt.  Deut.  Landw.  GeseJL,  1898,  No.  3,  Sup.,  pp. 
17-19). 

The  growing  of  malting  barley  (Quoensland  Agr.  Jour.,  1  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  433, 
i5#).— Hints  on  harvesting  the  crop. 

Resalts  of  experiments  with  cereals,  F.  Maddox  (Xoies  and  Results  on  Agrioul- 
iural  Experiments,  Tasmania,  1897,  pp.  1-71,  figs.  9fl). — The  work  reported  hero  con- 
sisted mainly  of  culture  and  fertilizer  experiments  and  variety  tests  with  wheat 
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carried  ou  for  a  number  of  years.  Analyses  of  cereal,  root,  and  forage  crops  are 
given. 

The  effect  of  nitrogen  of  cow,  horse,  and  sheep  manure  in.a  cidtural  expexi- 
mentwlth  oats,  G.  Eudorf  (Fuhlinffa  Landw,  Ztg.,  47  {1898),  Ko.Sjp,  55).— An 
article  discnssing  the  results  obtained  in  fertilizer  experiment »  by  Wagner,  Maereker, 
Klihn,  and  other  investigators. 

The  grading  of  wheats,  N.  A.  Cobb  {Agr.  Gaz,  New  South  Wales,  8  {1897),  No.  U, 
pp.  855-859,  pis,  6), — Twenty-eight  varieties  of  wheat  were  graded  into  7  grades  by 
moans  of  sieves  with  meshes  varying  from  2  to  3.25  mm.  The  work  of  grading  is 
described  and  the  value  of  the  results  pointed  out.  The  variety  Algerian  ranked 
iirst  in  percentage  of  large  grains. 

Comparative  variety  test  of  summer  wheat  (Jahresber.  Agr.  BoU  Vers.  Stai.  «. 
SamenprUf.  Austalt,  Hamburg,  8  {1898),  pp.  8,  9). — ^A  report  on  6  varieties.  Beaeler 
verbcsserter  Kolbenweizen  gave  tlie  best  yield.  Noe  produced  the  heaviest  grain, 
having  also  been  grown  from  the  heaviest  seed.  The  average  nomber  of  spikelets 
in  the  head  was  greatest  for  this  variety. 

Judging  of  the  milling  qualities  of  prize  wheats  at  showa,  etc.,  F.  B.  Gcthrib 
and  E.  H.  Gurney  ( .4<7r.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  8  {1897),  No.  IS,  pp.  8G0-86o).'-The 
authors  recommend  the  determination  of  (1)  appearance,  (2)  weight  per  bushel,  (3) 
ease  of  milling,  (4)  percentage  of  flour  obtained,  (5)  color  of  flour,  (6)  percentage  of 
gluten  in  flour,  (7)  strength  of  flour  (in  quarts  of  water  per  sack  of  200  lbs.  floor). 
They  report  the  examination  of  a  number  of  samples  of  wheat  by  this  method. 

Concerning  the  conditions  under  which  the  volume  weight  of  wheat  furmahes 
a  means  of  judging  of  its  quality,  F.  Sghindler  {Jour.  Landw.,  45  (1897),  No.  /,  pp. 
61-78). 

Distribution  of  grain,  potatoes,,  forest  trees,  etc.,  A.  Mackay  {Canada  Expt. 
Farms  lipts.  1896, pp.  419-421). — The  distributions  made  in  the  provinces  of  Assiniboia, 
Alberta,  and  Saskatchewan  are  tabulated. 

HOETICtyiTUEE. 

Orchard  notes,  W.  M.  Munson  (Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1896^  pp.  64-83),— A 
statement  of  the  coudition  of  tbe  orchard  at  the  station  is  given.  ISo 
conclasions  are  drawn,  the  statement  being  merely  prei>aratory  to 
a  future  report,  i^otes  are  given  on  the  condition  of  57  varieties  of 
plums.  The  most  promising  varieties  are  Dnane  Purple,  German 
Prune,  Hudson  Eiver  Purple  Egg,  Imperial  Gage,  Lombard,  McLaugh- 
lin, Pond  Seedling,  Smith  Orleans,  and  Washington.  A  table  is  given 
showing  the  (Condition  and  growth  of  34  varieties  of  apples  in  1896,  the 
habit  of  the  trees,  and  their  age  at  first  fruiting.  Notes  are  given  on 
9  of  the  less  common  of  these  varieties.  Notes  are  also  given  on  54 
varieties  of  Eussian  apples,  of  which  the  following  are  considered  most 
promising;  Aport,  Arabskoe,  Golden  Eeinette,  Hibernal,  Lead  Apple, 
Longfield,  Eussian  Gravenstein,  and  Vargulek.  The  behavior  of  a 
number  of  varieties  of  Eussian  apples  grown  in  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  is  recorded  in  tables  and  brief  notes. 

The  cherry  in  Delaware,  G.  H.  Powell  {Belatcare  Sta,  Bui  35, 
pp.  23 J  figs.  0). — This  is  a  popular  bulletin  treating  of  the  extent  of  the 
cherry  industry  in  Delaware,  the  classification  of  the  cherry,  and  snch 
practical  considerations  as  soil,  location,  propagation,  planting,  caiti 
vation,  handling  the  crop,  profits,  varieties,  diseases,  and  injurioas 
insects.    The  fruit  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  cherries  is  illustrated. 
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Cherry  cnltare  in  Delaware  is  limited  to  dooryards  and  gardens, 
but  the  anthor  believevS  that  it  could  be  profitably  extended.  The 
sour  cherries  snceeed  in  all  parts  of  Delaware,  but  the  sweet  cherries 
can  be  grown  profitably  only  in  a  small  portion  of  the  State.  Brown 
rot  is  the  most  destructive  fungus  disease  and  the  black  aphis  and 
cnrcnlio  are  the  worst  insect  enemies.  The  author  believes  that  sun 
scald  and  bursting  of  the  bark  are  favored  by  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
late  fall  growth,  and  exposed  trunks.  He  therefore  recommends  the 
use  of  trees  with  low  spreading  heads,  the  selection  of  soils  that  do 
oot  favor  too  vigorous  wood  growth,  and  the  adoption  of  such  cultural 
methods  as  tend  to  early  maturity  of  wood. 

Winter  protection  of  the  peach,  J.  C.  Whitten  {Missouri  8ta. 
Bui  38,  pp.  140-159j  figs.  5).— Winterkilling  of  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
peach  is  a  very  serious  drawback  to  peach  culture  in  the  State.  In 
regard  to  the  causes  of  winterkilling,  the  author  believes  that  other 
conditions  than  mere  cold  weather  are  often  responsible,  since  peaches 
frequently  withstand  a  temperature  of — 10  to  25o  F.  with  little  injury. 
Trees  are  made  more  susceptible  to  injury  from  cold  by  imperfect  ripeu- 
iDg  of  the  wood  and  buds,  due  to  a  late  autumn  growth  induced  by 
warm  weather  and  rains  following  the  dry  weather  of  August.  Sudden 
changes  of  temperature,  either  freezing  or  thawing,  is  considered  more 
injorious  than  gradual  changes.  The  most  common  cause  of  winter- 
killing of  peaches  iu  the  State  is  the  growth  of  buds  during  warm 
weather  in  winter,  which  renders  them  very  susceptible  to  injury  from 
subsequent  freezing.  The  peach  is  easily  stimulated  into  growth  by 
the  warm  weather,  which  often  occurs  as  early  as  February. 

Various  means  of  protecting  peach  buds  from  winterkilling  have 
been  tried  at  the  station.  Of  these  the  effect  of  whitening  the  trees 
and  buds  has  received  most  attention.  In  the  winter  of  1895-'96,  a  row 
of  young  trees  running  diagonally  across  the  orchard  and  4  older  trees 
were  sprayed  with  lime  whitewash.  The  winter  was  remarkable  for  its 
changeable  temperatures.  During  warm  periods  the  uuwhitened  buds 
grew  perceptibly  before  any  swelling  could  be  detected  in  the  whitened 
bads.  Longitudinal  sections  of  whitened  and  unwhitened  buds  taken 
March  20  showed  that  in  all  cases  the  unwhitened  buds  had  made  con- 
siderable more  growth  than  whitened  ones  and  that  in  many  cases  their 
pistils  were  injured.  Whitened  trees  bloomed  about  one  day  later 
than  the  unwhitened  ones.  It  is  thought  that  the  difference  in  time 
of  blossoming  was  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  iu  a  normal 
season;  the  weather  became  suddenly  warm  with  a  dry  wind  at  blos- 
soming time,  forcing  all  varieties  into  bloom  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
Only  20  per  cent  of  the  flowers  that  opened  on  the  unwhitened  trees 
were  uninjured  and  only  a  few  of  these  set  fruit.  On  the  whitened 
trees  80  -per  cent  of  the  flowers  were  perfect  and  more  fruit  set  than  on 
the  unwhitened  trees. 

In  the  winter  of  1896-'97  the  same  trees  were  again  whitened.  A 
number  of  illustrations  are  given  of  both  whitened  and  uuwhitened 
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twigs,  showing  the  condition  of  the  buds  at  varioas  times  during  die 
winter  and  spring.  Early  in  March  buds  of  nnwhitened  trees  were 
perceptibly  swollen,  while  whitened  ones  were  still  dormaut.  In  tbe 
middle  and  last  of  March  the  nnwhitened  buds  were  much  more 
swollen  than  the  whitened  ones.  Early  in  April  the  nnwhitened  ones 
were  nearly  ready  to  open,  while  the  others  were  much  less  advanced. 
The  nnwhitened  bnds  opened  from  2  to  G  days  earlier  than  theothefs. 
Rivers  Early  {leaches  set  very  abundantly  and  about  equally  on 
whitened  and  nnwhitened  trees.  Whitened  trees  of  Heath  Cling:, 
Silver  Medal,  and  Wonderful  varieties  set  more  fruit  than  the  nn- 
whitened ones. 

At  first  a  common  lime  whitewash  was  used,  but  it  washed  off  badly 
in  rainy  weather.  A  whitewash  of  lime  with  one-fifth  skim  milk  added 
to  the  water  and  1  lb.  of  salt  per  bucketful  proved  more  satisfactoiy. 
The  whitewash  was  applied  with  a  spray  pump.  Four  sprayings  dur- 
ing winter  and  spring  were  sufficient,  2  sprayings  being  given  to 
b^in  with  to  insure  a  thorough  whitening.  About  half  a  bucketfnlof 
whitewash  was  used  per  tree  at  each  spraying.  The  author  states  that 
the  entire  exjiense  of  the  4  sprayings  need  not  exceed  10  cts.  per  tree. 
A  note  is  given  on  the  use  of  copper  sulphate  applied  with  the  white- 
wash as  a  fungicide. 

In  order  to  study  the  relative  absorption  of  heat  by  the  iliffeieDt 
colors,  4  dairy  thermometers,  having  their  bulbs  wrapped  in  green, 
purple,  black,  and  white  muslin,  and  1  theremometer  mth  its  bolb 
naked,  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  being  hung  about  5  ft.  from  the  groond 
in  the  orchard.  Readings  were  taken  at  various  times  in  bright  son- 
shine  during  February.  The  thermometers  were  then  removed  totiie 
south  side  of  the  building,  their  wrappings  removed  and  placed  orer 
them,  forming  a  screen  I  ft.  square.  Readings  were  taken  during 
bright  we4ither  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  temperatures  recorded 
are  given  in  tables.  The  darker  the  color  of  the  cloth  the  higher  the 
temperature  reached. 

In  April  readings  were  taken  with  4  standard  thermometers  hang  in 
the  open  air.  The  bulbs  and  such  portions  of  the  tubes  as  coald  be 
covered  without  hindering  the  taking  of  readings  were  coated  with 
whitewash.  For  3  of  the  thermometers  the  whitewash  was  colored 
with  aiiilin  dyes;  in  one  case  green,  in  one  purple,  and  in  one  black. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  readings  taken.  The  darker  colors 
absorbeil  much  more  heat  than  the  lighter  ones.  A  diflereuce  in  tem- 
perature of  10  to  15^  was  frequently  shown  between  the  white  and  the 
purple  bulbs,  and  once  in  very  bright  sunshine  the  difference  ran  as 
high  as  21^.  This  difference  shows  how  whitening  the  green  and  purple 
twigs  of  i>eaches  tends  to  keep  them  dormant  during  warm  days  of 
winter. 

In  the  winter  of  1895-'96  a  few  peach  trees  were  protected  by  draw- 
ing the  limbs  together  with  a  rope,  covering  them  with  cornstalks, and 
binding  the  whole  into  a  bundle.    About  bO  per  cent  of  the  fruit  bads 
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thus  protected  were  oninjared,  while  only  aboat  20  per  cent  of  the 
unprotected  bads  came  throagh  the  winter  without  injury.  The  cov- 
ered trees  blossomed  2  days  later  and  remained  in  bloom  several  days 
longer  than  the  others.  Some  of  the  trees  were  uncovered  at  blossom- 
ing time  and  others  later,  one  tree  being  left  until  nearly  3  weeks  after 
blossoming.  Fruit  had  set  well  ufider  the  cover  except  near  the  top, 
where  the  limbs  were  bound  closely  together.  With  young  trees  the 
protection  is  about  as  easily  and  cheaply  applied  and  about  as  effective 
as  whitening,  but  can  not  be  used  as  readily  with  old  trees. 

Shading  4  trees  with  canvas  hay  caps  proved  about  as  effective  as 
whitening  or  covering  with  cornstalks.  For  young  trees  the  expense 
is  about  equal  to  whitening,  but  for  old  trees  the  canvas  would  be  too 
expensive. 

Covering  the  trees  with  board  sheds  was  tried  during  2  winters* 
Posts  were  set  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  branches,  rafters  placed  on 
them  to  meet  over  the  center  of  the  tree,  and  fence  boards  fastened  an 
inch  a  part  on  the  top  and  part  way  down  the  sides.  These  sheds 
furnished  by  far  the  most  effective  protection  to  the  trees.  Trees  thus 
protected  set  firuit  very  well  in  the  spring  of  1896  and  were  not  severely 
iujnred  by  either  the  cold  of  winter  or  the  hot,  dry  winds  of  spring. 
In  the  spring  of  1897  the  buds  did  not  start  until  the  normal  blossom- 
ing time,  the  trees  blossoming  4  to  5  days  later  than  unprotected 
trees  and  1  day  later  than  whitened  ones.  They  remained  in  blossom 
longer  and  set  much  more  fruit  than  any  other  trees  of  the  same  varie- 
ties in  the  orchard.  The  sheds  were  left  over  the  trees  until  the  middle 
of  May.  Almost  no  fruit  dropped  from  the  protected  trees,  while  a 
good  deal  dropped  from  the  unprotected  ones.  Though  this  method 
was  the  most  effective  one  tried,  it  is  considered  too  expensive  for  use 
except  in  rare  instances.  The  coat  for  lumber  was  about  $2  per  tree 
and  the  cost  of  building  and  taking  d«wn  the  sheds  80cts.,  making  the 
cost  about  $1  per  tree  each  year. 

The  cultivation  and  management  of  the  peach,  J.  G.  Whitten 
(Missouri  8ta.  Bui.  3d,  pp.  159-164). — Notes  are  given  on  location,  ferti- 
lizers, soil,  planting,  cultivation,  pruning,  thinning  fruit,  spraying, 
varieties,  etc.,  the  directions  given  being  based  on  experiments  at  the 
station  and  observations  throughout  the  State.  The  author  recom- 
mends the  following  varieties,  named  in  the  order  of  ripening :  Son  them 
Early,  Mountain  Rose,  St.  John,  Reeves  Favorite,  Champion,  Family 
Favorite,  Foster,  Elberta,  Mrs.  Brett,  Wheatland,  Oldmixon  Free,  Old- 
roixon  Cling,  Gaylord,  Crawford  Late,  Stump,  Smock,  Piquette  Late, 
and  Salway. 

Problems  in  plnm  pollination,  F.  A.  Waugh  ( Vermont  Sta.  RpL 
1896-^97y  pp.  87-98, 124-133,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  continuation  of  work 
reported  in  Bulletin  5;^  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  598). 

Sel/'Sterility  (pp.  87^9, 124^125).— In  1897  a  large  number  of  blos- 
soms of  56  varieties  of  various  classes  of  plums  in  orchards  at  Denton, 
Maryland,  were  protected  from  cross^pollinatiou  by  inclosing  them  in 
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paper  sacks.  A  table  is  given,  showing  for  each  variety  the  nuiuber  of 
blossoms  covered,  the  number  of  fruits  produced  from  covered  blossoms, 
and  the  setting  of  fruits  from  unprotected  blossoms.  The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  results: 

Becord  of  protei^ted  blossoms. 


(^ronim. 


Japanese  — 
Americana . 

Nigra 

Miner 

AVavland... 
WildG(»ose. 
Chicaaaw... 


Total.. 


Varietift* 

HllMSS4»Dld 

Fmit 

included.   ; 

covered. 

ML 

3  ' 

478 

0 

18  ! 

1,7119 

1 

2  1 

188 

0 

5  , 

4«2 

1 

6  . 

856 

1 

11  1 

1.316 

0 

11  i 

1,419 

2 

56 

6,4:28 

5 

The  author  believes  that  these  results  indicate  the  self-sterility  of 
all  classes  and  varieties  of  native  plums  and  of  some  Japanese  plmns. 

Natural  adaptations  for  cross-pollination  (pp.  89-91, 12d-133),— Of  the 
various  modiiications  of  flowers  by  which  self  pollination  is  rendered 
more  difficult,  those  found  most  common  in  case  of  plums  are  defective 
pistils,  long  styles,  and  proterogyuy.  A  table  is  given  showing  the 
frequency  of  these  modifications  in  case  of  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  the  different  groups  of  plums  in  various  localities  during  the  i>a8t  2 
years.  The  average  percentages  of  defective  pistils  in  the  various 
groups  of  plums  were  as  follows:  Domestica  group,  4.3  per  cent;  Japa- 
nese, 11.2;  Americana,  21.2;  Nigra,  17;  Miner,  1.9;  Wayland,  10.5; 
Wild  Goose,  19.8;  Ohicasaw,  10.5;  Hybrids,  18.1.  The  author  considers 
defective  pistils  to  be  dependent  upon  the  physiological  character  of 
the  plant,  variety,  or  species,  on  the  age  and  health  of  the  tree,  and 
on  the  storage  of  food  materials.  The  effect  of  the  health  of  the  tree  on 
the  percentage  of  defective  pistils  was  well  shown  with  Burbank  plum, 
the  pistils  of  a  healthy  tree  being  2  per  cent  defective,  and  of  a  tree 
d\  ing  from  the  effect  of  brown  rot  fungus  58  i^er  cent  defective.  As  to 
the  storage  of  food  materials  the  author  says:  "Repeated  observations 
have  shown  that  buds  so  situated  upon  a  branch  as  to  command  a 
relatively  large  storage  of  food  give,  as  a  rule,  large  blossoms,  large 
ovaries,  and  perfect  pistils;  while  other  buds  less  favorably  situated  on 
the  same  twigs  develop  sickly  looking  blossoms  with  pistils  \*eak  or 
wanting.  Any  condition  of  an  entire  tree  which  prevents  the  normal 
storage  of  food  materials  in  bads  and  branches  is  likely  to  show  in 
defective  pistils  at  the  next  blossoming  season."  A  tree  of  Wolf  Seed- 
ling Ko.  4,  which  bore  much  too  large  a  crop  in  1896,  had  not  a  jierfect 
blossom  in  1897. 

FoUination  affinities  of  varieties  and  species  (pp.  91, 92). — A  number  of 
crossing  experiments  were  made  to  determine  what  varieties  are  best 
adapted  to  pollinate  certain  other  varieties,  but  the  results  are  con- 
sidered by  the  author  to  be  too  meager  and  contradictory  to  justify 
conclusions. 
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Blossoming  seasons  of  plums  (pp.  92-98). — The  time  of  blossoming  and 
duration  of  blossoming  period  of  176  varieties  of  plums  is  sLown  in  a 
chart,  the  varieties  being  arranged  in  tbe  order  of  their  time  of  blossom- 
ing. The  chart  represents  the  average  blossoming  season  in  the  latitude 
of  Denton,  ^Maryland,  observations  made  in  orchards  there  being  taken 
as  a  basis  for  the  chart,  and  supplemented  by  data  secured  from  orchards 
representing  all  sections  of  North  America.  The  duration  of  the  blos- 
soming season  of  plums  is  4  or  5  weeks  in  the  extreme  south,  and 
becomes  gradually  less  northward,  being  but  9  or  10  days  in  northern 
Vermont.  The  average  duration  for  each  variety  varies  from  5  or  6 
days  in  the  extreme  south  to  2  or  3  days  in  the  extreme  north.  Given 
varieties  do  not  always  blossom  in  the  same  order  in  different  localities, 
or  even  in  different  seasons  in  the  same  locality.  The  author  believes, 
however,  that  these  variations  are  not  common  enough  to  affect  seri- 
ously the  reliability  of  the  general  averages.  The  date  of  blossoming 
of  8  varieties  of  plums  at  Denison,  Texas,  and  Ottawa,  Ontario,  in 
1896  and  in  1897  are  tabulated,  to  show  the  extremes  of  the  blossoming 
periods  in  America. 

Classification  of  plums,  F.  A.  Waugh  ( Vermont  8fn.  Ept.  1896-^97 ^ 
ppM-lOG). — The  classification  presented  in  this  article  gives  the  opinion 
of  the  author  and  J.  W.  Kerr,  of  Denton,  Maryland,  on  the  relation- 
ships of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  plums.  The  following  groups  are 
recognized :  Domestica  {Prunus  domestica),  Japanese  ( P.  triflora)^  Amer- 
icana (P.  americana),  Nigra  (P.  americana  nigra)^  Miner  (P.  hortulana), 
Wayland  (P.  hortulana)^  Wild  Goose  (P.  hortulana)^  Chicasaw  (P.  angus- 
tifolia),  and  Marianna  (probably  hybrids).  The  affinities  of  these  groups 
are  discussed  and  the  varieties  referred  to  each  group  are  noted. 

The  preservation  of  fruits  by  vapor  of  alcohol,  F.  A.  WAuaH 
{Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1896-^97,  pp.  111-116). — A  number  of  experiments 
in  keeping  various  fruits  are  reported.  In  addition  to  tests  with  alco- 
hol, dilute  formalin  and  "platinum  waste  recovery  fluid''  were  used  in 
one  case.  The  results  were  mostly  negative.  The  author  concludes 
that  vapor  of  alcohol  in  a  closed  space  will  prevent  more  or  less  the 
growth  of  fungi  and  bacteria  which  usually  cause  decay  but  to  be 
effective  it  must  be  present  in  considerable  quantities,  in  which  case 
the  fruits,  especially  those  with  soft  flesh,  absorb  enough  alcohol  to 
render  them  very  disagreeable  to  the  taste.  The  fruit  deteriorates  in 
color  and  texture  and  i)rocesses  of  decay  other  than  those  due  to  fungi 
and  bacteria  seem  to  be  hastened.  The  method  seems  best  adapted  to 
keeping  grapes  but  may  be  of  some  value  for  preserving  other  fruits, 
as  strawberries  and  raspberries,  for  a  very  short  time. 

Report  of  the  hortloulturiBt  of  the  experimental  farm  for  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, W.  S.  Blair  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Bjata.  1896,  pp,  S13-S10).— Brief  notes  arc* 
given  on  a  number  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamental  plants.  In  most  cases  the 
notes  are  accompanied  by  lists  of  varieties  which  are  considered  most  desirable. 

Coffee  onlture  in  the  Hawaiian  lolanda,  W.  Haywood  ( U,  S.  Consular  Iljjts,, 
2838,  No.  e09,pv.  139-164). 
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Planting  camphor  seed,  E.  Rumi^t  (Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grotrer,  10  {1S98), 
No.  4,  p,  51), — Popular  directions  for  germinating  camphor  seed,  and  sabseqaent 
transplanting. 

Asparagus  culture,  P.  Ghervin  {Bui,  Dir,  Agr,  et  Com,,  S  {189S),No,  6,pp.67'&). 

Cabbages,  H.  P.  Gould  {Maine  8ta,  Bpt.  1896,  pp,  i4:5-/50).— Reprint  of  Balleim 
24  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  48). 

Growing  celery  in  beds,  J.  Craig  {Canada  Expi,  Farme  Rpts.  1896,  p.  178).— k 
brief  note  on  the  relative  merits  of  beds  and  rows  for  growing  celery  on  a  small 
scale..  A  tabular  statement  of  the  yield  of  8  yarieties  of  celery  grown  in  beds  is 
given. 

Lettuce  forcing,  W.  Brsnnbcke  {Amer.  Gard.,  19  {1898),  No.  161,  Sup.,  p.  l).—l 
prize  essay  on  the  forcing  of  lettuce. 

Lettuce  forcing,  D.  S,  Lincolk  (Amer.  Gard.,  19  {1898),  No.  161,  Sup.,p.S).—k 
prize  essay. 

The  essentials  of  lettuce  forcing;  subirrigation,  W.  Stuart  {Amer.  Gard,,  19 
{1898),  No.  161,  Sup.,  pp.  d-6). 

Various  systems  of  lettuce  forcing,  P.  H.  Dorsbtt  {Amer.  Gard.,  19  (1898),  N^ 
161,  Sup.,  pp.  S,  4,  fige.  S). 

New  melons  (  Wiener  Illue.  Gart.  Zig.,  22  {1898),  No.  l,pp.  fB8-S0,fig9.  ^).— Descrip- 
tive notes  and  illnstrations  of  4  new  melons. 

Mushroom  culture  in  France,  C.  Repix  {Garden,  53  {1898),  No.  lS68,pp.  99-lf^ 
figs.  6). — A  reprint  from  Revue  G6n^rale  des  Sciences. 

Reference  list  of  publications  relating  to  edible  and  poisonous  mushnxmii^ 
JosEPHixK  A.  Clark  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Library  Bui.  $0,pp,  16). — ^The  list  oontsiiii 
references  to  some  300  publications. 

Garden  peas,  T.  A.  Siiarpe(  Canada  Fxpt.  Farms  RpU.  1896,  pp.  175-177,442,443).- 
Variety  tests  of  16  varieties  of  peas  at  the  experimental  farm  for  British  Colnmbia 
and  101  varieties  at  the  central  farm. 

Peas  and  sweet  corn,  H.  P.  Gould  {Maine  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  i 5^7.5^).— Reprint 
of  Bulletin  27  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  231). 

Notes  on  winter  gardening,  \V.  M.  Munson  {Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, pp.  84-108,  j><t. 
2,  figs.  5). — This  is  a  popular  article  dealing  with  construction  and  management  of 
cold  frames^  hotbeds,  and  forcing  houses ;  methods  of  heating,  watering,  etc ;  and 
forcing  of  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  radishes,  beans,  asparagus,  and  rhubarb. 

Vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruits,  A.  Mack  ay  {Canttda  Expt.  Farms  Bpis.  1896,  pp. 
403-413). — A  report  of  variety  tests  of  a  considerable  number  of  varieties  of  veg©**- 
bles,  fruits,  and  flowers  at  the  experimental  farm  for  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Bxperiments  with  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamental  and  forest  trees,  S.  A 
Bedford  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Upts.  1806,  pp.  35i-373).— This  is  a  report  of  extensive 
variety  tests  at  the  experimental  farm  for  Manitoba.  The  data  are  given  in  tables 
and  brief  notes. 

Keeping  qualities  of  apples,  J.  Craig  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpis.  1896,  p.  US).— 
A  number  of  varieties  of  apples  packed  in  boxes  or  baskets  were  kept  in  a  dark  efl- 
lar  having  a  temperature  of  35  to  40^  F.  during  January,  February,  and  Jl^Iarch,  and 
of  45°  F.  and  greater  in  April  and  May.  For  a  short  time  in  January  the  tempers- 
ture  of  the  cellar  was  26°  F.  and  the  apples  were  frozen.  In  the  latter  part  of  May 
the  percentages  of  sound  fruit  of  the  various  varieties  were  as  follows :  Ben  DsTis 
100,  Orange  93,  Wagener,  88,  Ralls  Genet  82,  Wine  Sap  82,  Walbridge  73,  Green  Sweet 
72,  Crimean  62,  Lawver  49,  Bombarger  44,  Duke  of  Connaught  42,  Hardy  34,  Swayiie 
31,  Fewaukee  20,  Watterson  No.  3  20,  Salome  20,  Fameuse  12,  Quaker  Beauty  4,  and 
Hardisty,  Haas,  Gideon,  Mcintosh  Red,  and  Anisovka  0. 

Varieties  of  apples,  J.  Craiq  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1896,  pp.  125-135, 
figs.  6). — Notes  on  a  number  of  varieties. 

Evaporating  apples,  J,  Craig  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1896,  pp.  160-163).— 
Data  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  different  varieties  of  apples  for  evapora^g. 
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Improvement  of  the  sand  oherry,  PmnuB  ptimila,  J.  Craig  (Canada  ExpU 
Fam$  Bpi8, 1896,  pp.  ISSj  1^4,  Jigs,  f ).— A  brief  note. 

Olive  culture  in  California,  H.  G.  Tinsley  {BuL  Dir.  Agr.  et  Com.,  1£  {1897),  No. 
$,  pp.  £97-301). 

Relative  hardiness  of  fruit  buds  of  peaches  and  plums,  J.  Cbaig  (Canada  Expt. 
Farmt  RpU.  1896,  pp.  15S-158). — ^The  resalts  of  an  investigation  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tire  amonnt  of  winter  injary  Bustained  by  yarioas  varieties  of  peaches  and  plams 
thioaghont  Ontario  are  given,  together  with  a  brief  discnssion  of  the  effect  of  frost 
on  vegetable  tissue.  A  preliminary  and  tentative  grouping  of  the  varieties  a<?cord- 
ing  to  the  hardiness  of  their  fruit  buds  is  given. 

Pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  J .  Craig  ( Canada  Expt.  Farms  Bpts.  1896,  pp.  135-141).— 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  varieties  of  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  planted  at  the 
central  experimental  farm  since  1888;  the  varieties  living,  the  varieties  dead,  and 
tiie  causes  of  their  death. 

The  peach  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  G.  C.  Butz  (Pennsylrania  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, 
pp.  85-111,  pU.  2,  figs.  14).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  37  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p. 
351). 

Report  on  fruits  at  Huntington,  E.  A.  Bennett  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bpt.  1893, 
pp.  19-21), — ^Notes  on  apples,  cherries,  grapes,  Russian  fruits,  and  pecans. 

Fruit  notes,  T.  A.  Sharps  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1896,  pp.  443-458). — Descrip- 
tive notes  are  given  on  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  the  various  fraits  grown  at 
the  experimental  farm  for  British  Columbia. 

Seedling  fruits,  J.  Craig  (Canada  Expt,  Farms  Rpts.  1896,  pp.  141-146).— InformsL- 
tion  regarding  31  varieties  of  seedling  apples,  6  of  plums,  2  of  peaches,  and  1  each 
of  gooseberries  and  cnrrants.  A  number  of  the  more  promising  seedlings  are  given 
a  more  extended  description. 

Pruning  deciduous  fruit  trees,  T.  H.  Ramsay  (Pacific  Tree  and  Vine,  14  (1898), 
No.  47,  pp.  138,139), 

Anew  grafting  machine,  F.  A.  W/lVGU  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1896-'97,pp.  122, 123, 
fy,  1). — A  test  of  a  new  grafting  device  invented  In  Franco  is  reported. 

Root  killing  of  fruit  trees,  J.  Craig  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1896, pp.  147- 
153).— k  discussion  of  the  use  of  hardy  stocks  and  cover  crops  to  prevent  winter  kill- 
ing of  the  roots  of  trees  and  a  record  of  results  obtained  with  various  stocks  and 
cover  crops.  Mammoth  clover  gave  the  best  results  as  a  cover  crop.  Alfalfa  and 
crinuon  clover  were  next  best.    Cowpeas  and  soy  beans  were  of  little  use. 

Mulching  to  retard  blossoming  of  large  and  small  fruits,  J.  Craig  ( Canada  Expt. 
Farms  Rpts,  1896,  pp.  158-160,  figs.  £). — Apples,  cherries,  plnms,  gooseberries,  currants, 
and  strawberries  of  various  varieties  were  mulched  with  strawy  manure  about  March 
lo,  vhen  the  ground  was  deeply  frozen  and  covered  with^S  to  12  in.  of  snow.  Others 
of  the  same  varieties  were  left  unmulcbed  for  comparison.  A  table  is  given  compar- 
ing the  time  of  leafing  and  blossoming  of  the  mulche.l  and  nnmulchod  plants.  The 
malch  did  not  retard  leafing  and  blossoming,  except  in  the  case  of  the  strawberries, 
the  tops  of  which  were  of  course  covered.  The  author  concludes  that  keeping  the 
roots  frozen  does  not  affect  the  time  of  leafing  and  blossoming  of  plants  whose  tops 
are  unprotected. 

Bxpeximents  in  cross-fertilizing  to  produce  fruits  suitable  for  the  Canadian 
Korthwest,  W.  Saunders  (Canada Expt.  Fai-ms  Rpts.  1896,  pp.  61-66,  figs,  rf).— Notes 
on  the  progress  of  work  in  originating  hardy  varieties  of  fruits. 

Cranberries^  J.  Craig  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  RpU.  1896,  pp.  120-122,  fig.  2).— Notes 
on  cranberries  and  cranberry  culture  in  Canada. 

Raspberries,  J.  Craig  (Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1396,  pp.  118,  119,  fig.  1).—An 
«zperiment  with  17  varieties  of  red  raspberries  is  reported.  Plants  that  were  given 
▼inter  protection  by  covering  with  soil  were  less  injured  by  winterkilling  and 
yielded  more  than  unprotected  plants.  Summer  pruning,  pinching  back  when  15 
to  20  in.  high,  decreased  the  yield. 
16436— No.  9 4 
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The  grape,  J.  Craig  (Canada  Erpi,  Farms  Bpts.  1896, pp.  103-118,  jl^s.^).— Noteson 
the  botanical  characters,  propagation,  cultivation,  prnning,  training,  anil  varietiei 
of  grapes,  with  tabular  data  regarding  167  varieties  grown  at  the  central  experi- 
mental farm. 

Practical  advice  in  regard  to  hybrldiztng  grapes,  P.  Castel  (  Prog,  Agr»  ei  Fil., 
29  (2898),  No.  5,  pp.  1S7-U1^  figs.  5).— This  is  one  of  a  series  of  artlclea  on  hybridiring 
grapes,  the  present  article  treating  of  tbe  saving,  care,  and  sowing  of  the  seeds.  In 
the  course  of  the  paper  the  author  notes  some  observations  on  the  immediate  effect 
of  cross-pollination.  Pollen  from  various  sources  had  no  immediate  effect  m  the 
color  or  form  of  the  fruits  resulting  from  its  use.  The  seeds  of  these  fruits,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  greatly  modified  in  form  and  resembled  the  seeds  of  the  varietiefl 
which  furnished  the  pollen  for  crossing.  Flowers  of  the  Herbemonts  d'Anrelle  gnpe 
crossed  with  pollen  from  the  Othello,  Alicante- Bouschet,  and  varieties  of  VxiM  rijw- 
ria  and  V.  rupesiris^  produced  seeds  which  so  resembled  those  of  the  varietira  from 
which  tbe  pollen  was  taken  that  the  latter  could  be  readily  determined  by  u 
inspection  of  the  seeds. 

New  Btocks  for  calcareous  soils,  P.  Gervajs  (Prog.  Agr.  ei  Vit.,  S9  (1S98\  Xo.  5. 
pp.  132-1S6). — Notes  on  some  hybrid  grapes  used  on  calcareous  soils  as  stocks  for 
grafting. 

Nut  culture,  F.  M.  Baktram  (Netc  England  Florist,  3  (1898),  No.  49,  pp.547,S4S).-' 
Extracts  from  a  paper  given  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Chestnut  culture  for  fruit,  W.  A.  Bi:ckhout  (Pennsylvania  Sia.  RpU  189€jpp.  HI- 
121, pis.  £).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  36  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  497). 

Ornamental  asters,  H.  Dauthenay  (Rev.  Hort.,  70(1898),  No,  2, pp.  $0-43,^9*.  !(')- 
Notes  and  illustrations  of  a  number  of  species  and  varieties. 

Some  flowering  cherries  (Garden,  63  (1898),  No.  1367, p.  81, figs.  4), 

DirecHons  for  the  culture  of  large-flow^ered  chrysanthemums,  T.  Viviaxi>- 
MoREL  (Paris:  Doin,  2.  ed.,  pp.  48), — In  this  edition  a  chapter  on  hybridizing  chrys- 
anthemums has  beeu  added. 

Hymenocallis  and  pancratium  (Gardm,  53  (1898),  No.  1366,  pp.  67,  68,  fig.  /)■— 
Descriptive  notes  on  a  number  of  species  of  these  plants. 

Notes  on  irises,  W.  Saunders  (Canada  Expt,  Farms  Bpis.  1896, pp.  67-69, figt. 5). 

The  Italian,  or  orchid-flowering,  cannas,  F.  A.  Waugh  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.lSS^ 
'97, pp.  119-122, figs.  3). — A  discussion  of  the  origin  of  these  cannas,  with  a  note  oo 
their  behavior  at  the  station. 

Culture  of  PhyUocactua  (Monatsschr.  Kaktcenkunde,  8  (1898),  No,  l,pp»2-6). 

FORESTET. 

The  timber  pines  of  the  southem  United  States,  C.  Mohb 
( U.  8.  Dept,  Agr.,  Division  of  Forestry  Bid.  13j  pp.  176,  pis.  20,  fign.  12)." 
Tbis  is  a  revised  edition  of  this  bulletin  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  602),  and  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  changes  in  tbe  text,  notes  by  F.  Roth  which  8opple- 
ment  the  previona  studies  on  tbe  southern  pines.  In  addition  a  shait 
sketch  is  given  by  the  same  author  on  the  pond  pine  {Pintts  serotina)' 
This  pine,  which,  when  young,  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  the 
Loblolly  pine,  is  in  some  places  cut  and  sold  indiscriminately  with  it, 
and  furnishes  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  lumber  known  in  tbe  market 
as  North  Carolina  pine.  The  growing  scarcity  of  the  long-leafed  pine 
has  resulted  in  bleeding  this  pine  for  turpentine,  the  yield  of  which  is 
fair  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  When  its  ready  reproduction,  rapid 
growth,  and  ability  to  occui)y  poorly  drained  and  otherwise  ahnost 
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worthless  land  are  considered,  the  pond  pine  deserves  consideration  in 
all  fature  forest  operations  in  its  region. 

Forest  trees,  A.  Mack  ay  {Canada  Uxpt.  Farms  RpU.  1896^  pp, 
113-416). — A  report  is  given  on  the  present  condition  of  the  shrnbs 
and  trees  in  the  arboretum,  and  also  the  cost  of  planting  and  taking 
care  of  trees  for  the  first  and  second  years.  In  1895  7  half-acre  plats 
were  planted  with  trees  at  different  distances  apart  for  the  pnrpose  of 
ascertaining  the  cost  of  planting  and  keeping  them  clean  and  in  a 
thriving  condition  until  the  trees  had  grown  sufficiently  to  need  no 
farther  cultivation.  In  4  plats  box  elders  were  planted,  in  2  plats 
green  ash,  and  in  1  plat  box-elder  seed  was  sown  in  rows.  The  rows 
were  separated  2^,  3,  and  3^  ft.  The  cost  of  planting  and  cultivating 
is  shown  in  tables,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  expense  of  planting  and 
taking  care  of  trees  the  first  and  second  years  varies  from  $9.58  to  $12 
per  acre. 

The  TJnited  States  Forest  Reserves,  C.  D.  Waixott  {Pap.  Sci.  Mo.,  52  (1898),  JVo. 
4,  p.  4r5fj). — DiscusscB  the  general  featares  of  forest  reserves  and  gives  their  present 
extent  and  location. 

The  forest  department  of  the  Biltmore  Estate,  North  CaroUna  {Forester,  4 
{1898),  No,  2,  pp,  S7-39). — Describes  the  Biltmore  and  Pisgah  forests. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  German  Foresters  {Forstw,  Centhl.,20 
{1898},  yo.  2f  pp.  82-96). — An  account  is  given  of  the  meeting  held  at  Stuttgart, 
Angnst  30-September  3,  1897. 

Forestry  in  Roumania  {Zischr.  Forsi  u.  Jagdw.,  SO  {1898),  No.  1,  pp.  38-43). 

The  native  forest  trees  of  Nebraska,  C.  E.  Bessby  {Nebraska  State  Bd.  Hort. 
Bpt.  1897,  pp.  3-38). — The  67  trees  indigenous  to  the  State  are  listed  and  their  range 
indicated.  The  most  of  the  species  have  entered  the  State  from  the  southeast  along 
the  valley  of  the  Missouri  River,  only  a  few  having  come  down  from  the  high  moun- 
tains to  the  west. 

Forest  trees  in  Nebraska)  P.  Youngers  {Nebraska  State  Bd.  Hart.  Rpi.  1897,  pp. 
^22). — ^The  general  conditions  of  forestry  and  some  of  the  difficulties  of  forest  tree 
caltnre  are  given.  Notes  are  also  given  of  the  species  of  trees  best  adapted  to  the 
soils  and  climate  of  the  State. 

What  has  the  timber-claim  law  done  for  Nebraska?  £.  F.  Stephens  {Nebr<iska 
State  Bd.  Hort  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  51,52).— The  author  states  that  about  4,000,000  acres 
were  taken  up  under  that  law  and  more  than  500,000,000  trees  were  planted.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  this  planting  are  shown  and  the  statement  made  that  these 
plantings  were  spreading. 

Partial  abstract  of  timber  cut  during  the  year  1896  in  PennsylTaoia,  J.  T. 
ROTHROCK  {Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  407-409).— The  report  shows  that 
there  were  140,150  acres  of  woodland  cut  over,  yielding  1,330,425,908  ft.  of  timber, 
board  measure,  and  486,389  cords  of  bark. 

Forest  value  of  trees  as  determined  by  timber  tests,  H.  Matr  {Forstw.  Cenfbl., 
a?  {1898),  No.  2,  pp.  72^2). 

Losses  by  forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania  during  1896,  J.  T.  Rothrock  {Pennsyl- 
Ttmia  Dept  Agr.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  416, 417), — From  partial  reports  the  author  estimates 
the  actual  money  value  of  timber  destroyed  by  fires  at  $557,056. 

Forest  destruction  and  stream  flow  in  southern  California,  A.  Kinney  {For- 
f9ter,  4  {1898),  No.  2,  pp.  41,  42). — Notes  the  destruction  caused  by  the  rapid  running 
off  of  water  from  the  Soledad  watershed  after  the  forest  growth  had  been  destroyed. 

Relation  of  forests  to  the  farmer,  J.  T.  Koturock  {Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt, 
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1896 f  pp.  S8S-S96), —TyiBcuBBeB  the  origin  and  valne  of  forests,  their  importance,  and 
how  they  may  be  restored. 

Forestry  for  farmers,  B.  E.  Fernow  (  T.  ^S.  Dept.  Jgr,,  Farmert'  Bui.  67,  pp.  48,  f^. 
15). — This  is  a  reprint  from  the  Yearbooks  of  this  Department  for  1894  and  1896 
(E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  508;  8,  p.  794). 

Care  of  woodlands,  W.  H.  Buckhout  ( Pennsijlrania  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  122, 12S).— 
Notes  are  given  on  the  care  of  oak  woodlands  by  which  they  may  be  made  more 
proflnctive. 

Forest  conservation,  A.  J.  Boyd  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  1  (1897),  Xo.  6, pp.  473- 
483). 

Sheep  grazing  in  forest  reserves,  F.  V.  Coville  (Forester,  4  (1898),  Xo.  2,  pp. 
30-^2). 

American  oaks  in  Campine  (Bvl.  8oo.  Cent.  Forst.  Belg.,  5  (1898),  Xo.  1,  pp. 
45-60), — Notes  are  given  on  Quercus  ruhra,  Q.  paluatris,  Q.  tinctoria,  Q.  eoednea,  Q. 
phellos,  and  <^.  imbricaria. 

Culture  of  pines  in  the  Main-Rhine  Valley  (Foratw.  Cenibl.,  20  (1898),  >o.  S, 
pp.  66-72). 

On  the  growth  of  the  buds  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  E.  Bkrgrr  (BmI.  Soe.  Cmt 
Forst.  Belg.,  5  (1898),  No.  1,  pp.  26^6). 

On  the  collection  of  forest  tree  seed,  E.  Parisel  (Bui.  Soo.  Cent.  Forst.  BeJg.,S 
(1898),  No.  1,  pp.  13-26). 

On  the  effect  of  lime  rings  on  the  health  of  fir  trees,  A.  Cieslar  (Centbl.  Gaom. 
Foratw.  Wien,  24  (1898),  No.  1,  pp.  21-34,  figs.  8). 

Structure  and  weight  of  the  best  coniferous  timber,  R.  Hartig  ( Forsil.  XaUtrw. 
ZUchr.,  7  (18.98),  No.  1,  pp.  1-19). 

Conifers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  J.  G.  Lemmon  (Sierra  Club  Buh,  2  (1898),  No.  S, 
pp.  156-173,  pis.  3). 

Evergreens— their  use  and  value,  £.  H.  Richer  (Nebraska  State  Bd.  Bert.  BpL 
1897,  pp.  56-61,  figs.  8). — Notes  are  given  on  the  valne  of  different  evergreens  far 
forest  planting,  together  with  directions  for  their  propagation. 

Ash  of  Gidgea  acacia  (stinking  wattle),  F.  B.  Guthrie  (Agr.  Gax.  New  South 
Wales,  8  (1897),  No.  12,  pp.  868,  869).— An  analysis  of  the  ash  of  Gidgea  aeacU  is 
reported ;  also  a  partial  analysis  of  the  leaf. 

SEED&— WEEDS. 

Frelimiziary  report  on  the  artificial  use  of  enxyma  in  germina- 
tion, F.  A.  Waugh  {Vermont  Stu.  Rpt.  1896-^97, pp.  106-111,  figs.  -?).— 
The  author  reports  upon  a  series  of  experiments  condacted  with  various 
unorganized  ferments  to  ascertain  their  effect  on  the  germination  of 
various  seeds.  The  enzyms  used  were  pepsin,  diastase,  extractom 
pancreatis,  trypsin,  enzymol,  and  diastatic  essence  of  pancreas,  nsing 
them  in  different  strengths  of  solution.  Among  several  hundred  pre- 
liminary experiments,  many  gave  negative  results  and  frequently  the 
effect  of  the  enzym  solution  was  detrimental.  The  temi)erature  at 
which  the  treatment  and  germination  are  made  is  of  great  importance, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  particular  enzym  combination  must  be 
separately  determined  for  each  species  of  seed.  The  author  has  tabu- 
lated the  results  of  his  experiments  with  tomato,  cucumber,  radish,  and 
watermelon  seeds  ranging  from  5  to  12  years  old.  The  seed  were  soaked 
in  different  solutions  from  24  hours  to  1  week  before  planting,  and  the 
percentages  of  germination  are  compared. 
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The  following  table  gives  tLe  percenteges  of  germination  of  seed 
soaked  in  dififerent  enzym  solutions,  50  or  100  seeds  being  used  in 
every  case: 

Germination  of  seed  soaked  in  enzym  solutions. 


Kind  of  meed. 


Tomato: 

Hnndred  day  . . 

Do 

Barly  King 
Hambert  . . . 

Do 

Eiaex  FTTbritl . . 
Long  Keeper. . . 

Do 

Caeomber,   White 
Spine , 

Kadish,  CarmiDe 
Brfert 


Age. 


Time  of 
soak- 
ing. 


Dia- 


Dia 


I  Water. 


<5  per  '  ,- ,^^,  ,     ^„.      paiicre-        ••»         „,. 


per 
cent). 


'  Tearg.   Htmrs.    Per  et.  I  Per  ct. 


WatermeioD,  Light 
Icing 


12 
12 

12 
12 

9 

5  I 

5  ' 
6! 


108 
"I 
24  \ 
24 

24 
25 


'-'  {        70 

34  ; 


14 

28 

I 
0 
36 

76 
44 

46 

r 

20  ./ 


(5  per.    ana     r^^^' 
cent)    1  pepsin.     """" 


Per  ft.    Per  et.    Per  ct.    Per  ct.  ,  Per  et. 

85    

84  , 

70  38    


24 


54 


34 


56 
44 

4 


Dia 
static 
essence 
ot  pau- 
civas. 


Perct. 


36 
22 
H 


I 


'  Wher«  two  flgnres  are  «;iven,  the  first  indicates  double  .strength  uf  solution. 

The  following  tentative  generalizations  are  given: 

"  In  some  cases  the  percentage  of  germination  in  seeds  is  greatly  increased  by  soak 
iog  for  several  bonrs  in  a  solation  containing  some  active  enzym  or  enzyms. 

"The  vigor  of  the  yoang  plantlets  is  often  enhanced  at  the  same  time. 

"Within  limits  these  beneficial  etlects  increase  with  the  strength  of  the  enzym 
solntion. 

"Diastase,  either  from  malt  or  from  various  commercial  preparations,  seems  to  be 
mst  useful. . 

"Tomato  seeds  seem  to  respond  especially  well  to  the  notion  of  enzyms,  particu- 
Itrly  to  the  action  of  diastase." 

Weeds  and  seeds,  F,  L.  Harvey  {Maine  Sta.  Bpt  1896j  pp.  113- 
116), — Several  causes  for  the  distribution  and  spread  of  weeds  are  dis- 
cussed, and  the  attention  of  farmers  and  others  is  called  to  the  sources 
of  distribution.  The  author  believes  that  more  bad  weeds  are  intro- 
duced into  the  State  through  grain  brought  in  by  the  carload  for  feed 
than  by  means  of  seeds.  A  lot  of  oats  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  West  was  purchased  from  a  local  dealer,  wl»o  represented  it  as 
cleaned  seed  and  charged  several  cents  per  bushel  above  the  market 
price  for  it.  Examination  of  a  pound  of  this  seed  showed  the  presence 
of  1,160  mustard  seed,  576  black  bindweed,  111  goosefoot,  13  smart- 
weed  and  sorrel,  28  flaxseed,  20  grass  seed,  several  foxtail,  4  wild 
morning  glory,  3  bugloss,  and  several  seeds  of  6  different  kinds  of 
Compositse.  Another  sample  examined  (8  oz.  of  foul  seed  screened 
from  oats  bought  for  seed)  contained  seeds  of  the  following:  Black 
mustard,  English  charlock,  jointed  charlock,  shepherd's  purse,  pig- 
weed, bindweed,  smartweed,  bugloss,  flaxseed,  morning  glory,  several 
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kinds  of  grass  seed  and  Gompositae,  and  one  seed  that  looked  like 
Eossian  thistle. 

Samples  like  the  above  are  said  to  be  not  uncommon,  and  the  author 
recommends  that  farmers  should  not  import  whole  grain  for  feed. 
Other  suggestions  are  given  for  the  solution  of  the  seed  and  weed 
question. 

The  vitality  of  seeds  (5oi.  Amer.,  78  {1898)yNo.  8,  p.  2j?/).— Reports  snbjection  of 
seeds  to  180°  C.  without  iiyury  to  their  vitality. 

The  vitality  of  dormant  and  germinatiiig  seeds,  F.  Escombe  {Sd.  Progrn*,  t. 
aer.,  1  (1897),  No,  5,  pp.  585-608), — Gives  a  review  and  |>ibliography  of  littTatiire 
relating  to  this  sabjeot. 

Two  weeds,  J.  T.  Rothrock  {Pennsylvania  DepL  Agr,  RpL  1896 j  pp.  414-416^ 
ph  1). — Brief  notes  are  given  of  the  blue  thistle  ( Echium  rulgare)  and  the  yellow 
daisy  {Rudheckia  Kirta), 

Nozions  weeds,  J.  Flrtcher  (  Canada  BrpU  Farms  Bpis.  1896,  pp.  S75,  ZTS^fi^.  /).- 
A  brief  note  is  made  on  the  cow  cockle  {Saponaria  vaccaria),  known  also  under  the 
different  names  of  cow  herb,  china  cockle,  and  soapwort.  **This  plant  htks  been 
noticed  as  an  aggressive  enemy  in  field  crops  only  during  the  last  2  3'ears,  and  m>  far 
only  in  the  province  of  Manitoba,  where  it  has  spread  very  rapidly.*'  The  iDdit*- 
tions  are  that  it  was  introduced  from  Europe  in  flaxseed. 

The  orange hawkweed,  L.  B.  Jonks  (  rermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1896-*97,pp.  63-74, Jig*,  i).- 
This  is  an  abridgment  of  Bulletin  56  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  987). 

Notes  on  plants,  F.  L.  Harvey  (Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  109-11  J). -^Brief  not* 
are  given  on  various  plants  that  were  sent  to  the  station  for  identification.  Msoj 
of  these  were  weeds,  and  methods  for  their  destruction  are  suggested. 

On  the  destniotion  of  weeds  with  iron  sidphate,  Delarcuarlonnt  (Jomr.  5oc. 
Agr.  Brabant-Hainaui,  1897,  No.  49). 
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Report  of  the  botaxiist,  L.  E.  Jonbs  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1996-'% 
pp.  'M-62). — The  results  of  the  investigations  on  potato  diseases,  orchard 
diseases,  oat  smut,  and  onion  mildew,  and  their  remedies,  are  given. 
The  conditions  during  the  season  of  1896  were  rather  unfavorable  for 
the  development  of  the  fungi  causing  the  diseases  of  i)otatoes.  There 
was  no  occurrence  of  the  late  blight  fungus  at  the  station,  but  the  other 
diseases  of  the  potato  occurred  much  as  in  the  previous  year.' 

Studies  of  the  fungi  associated  with  the  early  blight  were  made,  and 
an  extensive  bibliography  of  Altemaria  solani  is  given.  The  synonpiy 
of  the  fungus  is  also  given. 

Tests  of  varions  forms  of  Bordeaux  mixture  were  made,  in  which  a 
standard  Bordeaux  mixture,  another  containing  one-half  as  much  lime, 
and  a  Bordeaux  powder  were  compared.  Comparing  the  rows  where 
the  Bordeaux  powder  and  the  solutions  were  used  showed  conclusivelv 
that  the  Bordeaux  powder  is  practically  worthless  as  a  fungicide.  The 
results  secured  indicate  that  standard  Bordeaux  mixture  (copper  sul 
phate  1 J  lbs.,  lime  1  lb.,  water  10  gal.)  and  the  mixture  containing  half 
as  much  lime  gave  almost  identical  results^  and  there  is  practically  no 

» Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  p.  78  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  982). 
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loice  between  them.  The  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  when  one- 
ilf  the  quantity  of  lime  was  used  did  not  color  the  plants  as  much  as 
16  standard  mixture,  and  on  this  account  might  be  preferred  where 
nameutal  plants  are  sprayed  or  where  there  is  danger  of  staining 
ait 

The  effect  of  disinfectants  upon  the  growth  of  seed  potatoes  was 
«ted,  the  seed  being  soaked  li  hours  in  a  1:1,000  solution  of  corro- 
ve  sublimate.  The  seed  tubers  were  soaked  in  this  solution  on  the  day 
f  planting,  and  46  and  96  days  before  planting.  Comparisons  were 
lade  with  seed  potatoes  treated  with  formalin  solution.  The  general 
mclusions  drawn  are  that  disinfecting  with  corrosive  sublimate  just 
efore  planting  retards  the  early  growth  of  plants,  while  if  performed 
i  to  3  months  before  planting  there  is  no  such  effect  noticed.  The  use 
f  formalin  seemed  to  exert  no  retarding  effect,  but  is  said  to  have 
lightly  stimulated  the  growth. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  diseases  of  apples  observed  during  1896. 
lie  most  serious  of  these  troubles  is  called  the  apple  scald,  and  seemed 
aost  widely  spread  on  Greenings.  These  apples,  which  appeared  per- 
fectly sound  at  the  time  of  harvest,  became  discolored  at  various 
leriods  during  the  winter,  a  light  brownish  tinge  appearing  in  fairly 
relldefined  spots,  which  became  more  or  less  diffused  over  the  surface. 
Phis  light  color  passes  to  a  dark-brown  shade,  and  usually  terminates  in 
ihlack  rot.  Associated  with  the  black  rot  is  usually  a  fungus,  but 
•his  is  a  secondary  affair,  the  primary  discoloration  being  due  to  a 
breaking  down  of  the  tissues  of  the  fruit.  Various  theories  are  given 
relative  to  the  conditions  which  may  cause  these  diseases,  the  con- 
sensus of  which  is  that  the  fruit  had  not  attained  perfect  maturity  at 
the  time  of  storing.  The  author  discusses  the  relation  of  conditions  in 
the  storeroom  to  the  development  of  the  scald,  and  shows  that  tem- 
perature and  ventilation  are  important  factors  in  its  development. 

The  observations  on  oat  smut  were  continued  from  the  previous  year, 
*nd  the  percentage  of  smut  on  the  different  varieties  and  plats  for 
1895-^96  are  tabulated.  The  effect  of  the  Jensen  hot-water  treatment 
on  the  yield  of  oats  was  tested,  and  where  perfectly  clean  untreated 
>eed  was  used  there  was  no  gain,  and  there  may  have  been  a  decrease 
in  the  yield  due  to  the  hot- water  treatment. 

The  studies  on  onion  mildew  reported  previously  in  the  report  of 
this  station  for  1895,  p.  113  (B.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  994),  were  continued  and 
the  conclusions  reaffirmed.  Field  experiments  were  made  with  fungi- 
^^des  to  test  their  efficiency  in  preventing  the  onion  mildew,  but  the 
solutions  did  not  adhere  well  to  the  leaves,  and  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
^ved  quite  injurious  on  account  of  its  too  great  strength.  !N"o  mildew 
appeared  in  this  field  on  any  of  the  plats,  consequently  the  fungicidal 
Values  were  undetermined. 

^e  cause  of  a  brown  rot  in  cruciferous  plants,  E.  F.  Smith 
V^cnm.  Baht.  u.  Par.j  2.  Abt^  3  (1897)^  Nos.  11-12^  pp.  284-291;  15-16^ 
B  408^15;  17^18,  pp.  478-486,  pU  i).— The  author  has  made  a  study 
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of  a  microorganlBm  which  is  the  cause  of  the  bacteriosis  of  rnta-baga, 
described  by  L.  H.  Pammel.' 

The  author's  attention  was  first  called  to  the  diseases  ou  tamips 
which  were  brown  rotted  internally  and  usually  hollow,  the  cavities 
presenting  a  more  or  less  radial  structure.  He  succeeded  in  isolating 
a  yellow  rod-shaped  motile  organism^  which  agreed  in  most  particulars 
with  that  described  by  Pammel.  Soon  after  diseased  cabbages  were 
received  from  Eacine,  Wisconsin,  which  were  attacked  by  a  microorgan- 
ism, and  the  disease  bore  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  on  tiie 
turnips  as  to  suggest  their  possible  identity.  A  series  of  experiments 
was  conducted,  which  showed  that  the  two  diseases  were  due  to  the 
same  germ  and  that  they  could  be  produced  by  cross  inoculation. 
Further  study  showed  that  quite  a  number  of  cruciferous  plants  were 
capable  of  having  this  disease  induced  in  their  tissue  through  artificial 
inoculation. 

One  of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  a  brown  or 
black  staiuiug  of  the  tissues  occupied  by  bacteria  and,  so  far  as  the 
author's  experience  goes,  the  decay  induced  is  that  of  a  sort  of  dry  rot 
The  disease  is  peculiarly  a  vascular  one,  and  the  rapid  distribution  of 
the  bacteria  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  motility.  Various  methods  of 
natural  infection  were  investigated  and  it  was  found  that  the  disease 
could  be  spread  in  the  greenhouse  by  slugs  and  various  leaf-eating 
insects.  The  water  pores  at  the  margins  of  the  leaves  were  also  found 
to  be  avenues  for  infection.  The  author  believes  it  probable  that  a 
majority  of  the  natural  infections  in  the  field  take  place  above  ground, 
the  disease  being  transmitted  to  healthy  plants  as  the  result  of  visits 
of  insects  or  other  small  animals,  and  also  that  the  disease  may  be 
transmitted  from  field  to  field  by  the  way  of  the  manure  pile.  He 
suggests  as  preventive  measures  (1)  that  susceptible  plants  should  not 
be«cultivated  on  land  subject  to  this  disease,  (2)  the  prompt  removal 
of  diseased  plants,  and  (3)  the  destruction  of  insect  enemies  and  other 
possible  carriers  of  the  disease. 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  this  paper  the  organism  is  described, 
its  appearance  on  beef  bouillon,  cabbage  broth,  gelatin,  agar,  potato, 
and  other  media  given,  and  its  action  in  fermentation  tubes  and  its 
thermal  relations  stated. 

According  to  the  system  of  bacteriological  nomenclature  adopted  by 
the  author,  the  organism  was  not  properly  referred  by  the  original  dis- 
coverer and  it  has  been  given  the  name  Pseudomoiuis  campestrit.  It 
is  described  as  follows: 

"A  yellow,  rod-shaped,  motile  microorganism.  Size  aud  color  Yarying  according  to 
sobstratam,  food  sapply,  etc.  Generally  0.7  to  3.0  by  0.4  to  0.5  //.  One  polar 
flagellum.  Nonsporiferoas,  so  far  as  known.  Pathogenic  for  varions  craciferoos 
plants,  entering  and  dwarfing  or  destroying  the  host  plant  through  theyascalir 
system,  which  becomes  decidedly  brown.    Aerobic  bat,  so  far  as  known,  not  a  gu 

aowa  Sta.  Bol.  27  (£.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  d98). 
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or  add  producer,  t.  «.,  not  facultative  anaerobic.  Forms  cavities  around  the  bun- 
(Des,  but  seems  to  be  only  feebly  destructive  to  cellulose.  Produces  a  brown  pigment 
in  the  host  plants  and  on  steamed  oruoiferons  substrata,  especially  the  turnip. 
Grows  very  rapidly  on  steamed  potato  cylinders  at  room  temperatures  but  without 
odor  or  the  formation  of  any  brown  pigment.  Liquefies  gelatin.  Qrows  well  at  17 
to  26P  C,  and  is  killed  by  10  minutes'  exposure  to  51*^  C.  Organism  closely  related  to 
Wakker*s  Bacterium  hytidnthi,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly  in  its  pathogenic  proper- 
ties, its  da  Her  yellow  color,  audits  higher  thermal  death  point.'' 

The  black  rot  of  the  cabbage,  E.  F.  Smith  ( U.  8.  DepL  Agr.^ 
Farmers^  Bui.  68j  pp.  22^  fig.  1). — ^The  autlior  gives  a  popular  bulletin  on 
the  black  rot  of  cabbage,  which  is  of  bacterial  origin,  due  to  Pseudo- 
manas  campestris.  Technical  descriptions  of  this  disease  have  been 
previously  given.*  The  disease  in  cabbage  is  characterized  by  the 
dwarfing  or  one-sided  growth  of  heads  or,  if  the  disease  is  very  severe 
and  began  early  in  the  season,  by  the  entire  absence  of  heads  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  by  the  death  of  the  plant.  If  the  stumps  of  affected 
plants  are  broken  or  cut  across,  a  brown  or  black  ring  will  be  observed 
corresponding  to  the  woody  part  of  the  stem,  this  being  the  part  of 
the  plant  subject  to  disease. 

The  cause  of  the  disease,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  bacterial,  the 
germ  entering  the  plant  above  ground  and  usually  at  the  margin  of 
the  leaves  through  the  water  i)ores.  It  is  not  confined  to  cabbage,  but 
attacks  a  number  of  other  plants  belonging  to  the  mustard  family. 
The  common  charlock  or  wild  mustard  is  very  subject  to  the  disease 
and  may  be  the  means  of  causing  its  spread. 

An  account  is  given  of  field  studies  made  in  1897,  together  with  its 
geographical  distribution.  At  present  it  is  known  to  occur  in  Alabama, 
Kentucky,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
8U1,  Michigan,  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  possibly  Florida.  .  The  different  methods  of  introduction  and 
transmission  are  discussed,  as  well  as  the  susceptibility  of  different 
varieties.  Indications  seem  to  show  that  the  parasite  lives  over  win- 
ter in  the  soil. 

Suggestions  for  the  prevention  of  disease  are  given,  the  principal  of 
which  briefly  summarized  are  to  plant  the  cabbage  seed  in  a  seed  bed 
where  the  disease  has  never  occurred  and  set  plants  on  land  which  has 
not  been  in  cabbage  or  other  cruciferous  plants  for  some  years.  As  a 
matter  of  precaution,  the  use  of  stable  manures  should  be  avoided, 
Bince  they  may  possibly  serve  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  germs  to 
aninfected  fields.  Infection  must  be  guarded  against  from  tools  used 
on  infected  lands  or  allowing  stock  to  pasture  over  the  different  fields. 
The  cabbage  butterfly  and  harlequin  cabbage  bug  must  bo  constantly 
kept  in  subjection,  as  it  is  probable  that  they  are  very  efficient  means 
hi  spreading  the  disease.  As  a  palliative  remedy  all  diseased  plants 
should  be  removed  as  quickly  as  they  appear,  and  weeds,  especially 

'Iowa  Sta.  Bnl.27  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  998);  Centbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  3  (1897),  No. 
11-12,  p.  284  (see  above). 
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wild  mustard,  which  harbors  the  disease,  must  be  destroyed.  If  the 
cabbage  is  stored  in  the  fall,  all  heads  showing  any  trace  of  black 
in  the  stem  should  be  rejected  and  the  others  stored  in  a  house  in  all 
parts  of  which  the  temperature  is  kept  below  40^  F.  If  any  affected 
heads  are  stored  they  should  be  kept  by  themselves  in  a  separate  part 
of  the  house. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  celery,  IT.  Bbizi  {Cefitbl.  Bdkt.  u.  Par.,  2. 
Aht,  3  (1897),  No.  21-22,  pp.  575-^79).— A  report  is  given  of  abacterial 
disease  of  celery  which  was  observed  during  the  past  season  at  several 
places  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Po  River,  Italy.  The 
bases  of  the  large  petioles  of  the  leaves,  especially  when  covered  with 
earth,  become  discolored,  while  the  remaining  green  i)ortion8  of  the 
leaves  are  spotted  with  small  yellow  specks  which  finally  change  to  a 
rusty  red.  With  the  appearance  of  the  spots  the  tissues  become  dis- 
eased and  broken  down  and  at  the  same  time  ulcer-like  patches  appear 
with  great  rapidity,,  destroying  the  tissue  of  the  leaf.  Finally  there 
are  formed  large  reddish  areas  surrounded  by  a  definite  line,  the  whole 
extending  through  the  leaf. 

Examinations  of  the  ulcers  revealed  the  presence  of  innumerable 
bacteria  about  2  to  2J  /x  in  length,  to  which  the  provisional  name  Bae- 
terium  apii  has  been  given.  The  organism  is  attenuated  at  its  extrem- 
ities, motile,  and  fully  occupies  the  tissues  where  found,  often  appear- 
ing in  the  coUenchyma  and  in  the  tissues  immediately  surrounding  the 
vascular  bundles. 

The  organism  is  readily  grown  upon  a  variety  of  media.  On  gelatin 
it  grew  best  at  temperatures  of  from  20  to  22^  C,  colonies  appearing 
in  18  to  24  hours  and  assuming  their  characteristic  appearances  in  from 
5  to  6  days.  Its  growth  on  different  media  and  action  toward  varions 
staining  reagents  are  fully  described. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  bacterial  disease  of  celery  described  by 
Halsted^  and  a  disease  mentioned  by  Bussell  sometime  later.  The 
identity  of  this  disease  in  Italy  with  those  occurring  in  the  United 
States  is  not  affirmed  nor  denied,  the  author  merely  claiming  the  first 
description  of  the  Italian  disease. 

The  core  rot  of  apples  and  pears,  J.  Gbaig  {Canada  Expi.  Farm 
Bpt8. 1896,  pp.  172, 173,  fig.  1). — A  brief  note  is  given  on  a  core  rot  of 
apples  and  pears  to  which  the  Gideon  apple  and  Bessemianka  and 
Sapieganka  pears,  2  Eussian  varieties,  are  particularly  subject.  The 
core  of  the  apple,  which  is  at  first  water-cored,  becomes  brown  and 
shrunken,  separates  the  carpels  from  the  surrounding  pulp,  and  remains 
suspended  in  the  interior  of  the  fruit.  Varieties  that  are  affected  by 
this  disease  should  be  avoided,  or,  if  grown,  the  fruit  should  not  be 
kept  late  in  the  winter,  as  its  value  will  be  lost. 

A  dry  rot  of  apples,  J.  CBAia  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Bptii.1896, 
pp.  171,  172,  fig.  i).— Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  a  i>eca]iar 
dry  rot  of  apples  which  has  been  observed  for  several  years.    The  dis- 

» New  Jersey  State  Sta.  Bui.  Q  (E.  S.  K.,  3,  p.  885.) 
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ease  is  externally  manifest  by  circular  depressions  on  the  surface  of  the 
apple.  On  removing  tbe  skin  each  depression  is  found  to  be  the  center 
of  a  small  area  of  dryish  brown  tissue.  The-aficcted  flesh  is  dry  and 
without  flavor,  but  not  bitter.  Some  varieties  seem  to  be  more  severely 
attacked  than  others,  and,  while  the  fruit  is  not  wholly  unfit  for  use, 
its  appearance  and  salability  are  greatly  affected.  The  disease  is 
compared  with  several  other  of  the  better  known  diseases  of  apples, 
and  is  thought  to  be  distinct  from  them.  The  specific  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease is  in  some  doubt,  it  having  been  attributed  to  a  species  of 
Dothidea,  while  others  consider  it  a  fruiting  form  of  Fusicladium  den- 
driticum.  The  life  history  of  the  disease  is  a  subject  for  further 
investigation. 

Apple  and  pear  blight,  J.  Craig  {Canada  Expt,  Farms  Rpts.  1896, 
pp.  168-171). — Brief  notes  are  given  descriptive  of  the  apple  and  pear 
blight,  together  with  suggested  remedies,  which  consist  in  removing 
diseased  branches  and  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  spray- 
ing alone  has  been  tried  without  success.  A  tabulated  report  is  given 
on  tbe  resistance  to  blight  of  about  140  varieties  of  Enssian  apples  in 
an  orchard  at  Ottawa.  The  record  covers  the  years  1893  to  1895,  inclu- 
sive, and  shows  a  considerable  variation  in  the  resistant  power  with  the 
different  varieties,  and  the  same  variety  in  different  seasons. 

Spraying,  J.  Cbaig  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts.  1896,  pp.  173-175^ 
fig.  1).— A  report  is  given  on  experiments  conducted  with  various  com- 
binations of  fungicides  and  insecticides  with  a  view  to  preventing  the 
cracking  of  pears  and  injury  by  the  late  brood  of  codling  moth.  The 
frnit  of  both  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees  was  uniformly  free  from  fungus 
attacks  and  no  results  were  gained  in  this  respect.  The  spraying  mix- 
tares  used  were  solutions  of  arsenate  of  lead,  lysol,  copper  carbonate, 
and  Paris  green.  The  fruit  of  one  Bartlett  tree  of  each  series  which 
had  been  sprayed  twice  wiih  each  mixture  was  picked  and  graded,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  tree  sprayed  with  lysol  gave  the  largest  percent- 
age of  sound  fruit. 

These  experiments  gave  results  somewhat  contrary  to  those  of  the 
previous  year,  esi)ecially  in  respect  to  the  use  of  arsenate  of  lead,  and 
are  to  be  repeated.  Notes  are  also  given  on  the  injury  to  apples  by 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  directions  are  given  for  its 
prevention. 

Thefdngns  foes  of  the  fanner,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Pennsylvania  I)ept.  Agr.  Bui,  SSy 
fp.  19 f  figs.  6). — Brief  popular  notes  are  given  of  tbe  more  common  and  destructive 
diseases  of  farm  crops,  root  crops,  vegetables,  and  orchard  and  small  fruits. 

Three  years'  experience  with  club  root,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Amer.  Oard.y  10 
{2S98),  Xo.  162,  p.  74,  fig.  1). 

Potato  scab,  Schellenbbrger  (FUhling^s  Landw.  Ztg.,  46  {1897),  No.  22,  p.  651). 

Diseases  of  the  Irish  potato.  R.  H.  Price  {Texas  Sta.  Bui.  43,  pp.  923-926,  figs. 
fl.— Brief  popular  notes  are  given  describing  tbe  early  bligbt  {Macrosporium  solani). 
Iftte  bligbt  (Phytophihora  infestans),  potato  scab  (Oospora  scahies),  and  dry  rot 
(Fusarium  solani).    Directions  are  given  for  tbeir  prevention. 

The  mets  of  cereals^  D.  Pinolini  {La  ruggine  dei  oereali.    Novara,  1897,  pp.  £0). 
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Seme  diseases  of  cereals^  T.  Poggi  ( A  Icufti  vmIx  del  f  rumen  to.    ComU,  1897,  S.  ed.). 

A  disease  of  ohestnuts,  Y.  Ducomet  {Prog,  Agr,  et  Fit.,  SO  {1898),  Xo,  S,fp. 
169^167). 

The  solerotium  disease  of  Alnns  fruits*  O.  Rostrup  (Ztsckr.  Pflanzenkramk.,  7 
{1897),  No,  5,  pp.  £57-260,  figs.  3), 

Concerning  a  disease  of  Anemone  nemoxx>sa,  H.  Klkbahn  {Ber,  Deui,  Boi, 
Gesell.,  16  (1897),  No.  10,  pp.  5S7-6S6,  pi.  /).-The  aatLor  fignres  and  descnbes  a  dis- 
ease of  Anemone  nemorosa  which  is  due  to  an  undescribed  fongosy  Triekoiiftee 
anemonee,  n.  sp. 

The  bacteriosis  of  carnations*  A.  F.  Woom  {Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.A^L,S 
{1897),  No,  £5-86,  pp.  7£S-7S7,  pi.  1,  fig.  /).— The  substance  of  this  article  hss 
already  appeared  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathol- 
ogy of  this  Department  (E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  ^7). 

Blaek  spot  of  rose  leaves*  B.  D.  Halsted  {Amer.  Florist,  13  {1898),  No,  S04,pp. 
685,  686,  fig.  1), — Notes  are  given  on  Actinonema  rosat.  Its  attacks  may  be  prevented 
by  the  more  common  fungicides. 

The  action  of  bacteria  on  plant  tissues*  O.  Zinsser  {Jahrh,  WUe.  BoU,  31  {1897), 
No.  4,  pp.  423-452). 

Notes  on  Puccinia  galanthi,  F.  Bubak  {OeeUrr.  BoU  ZUckr.,  47  {1897),  No.  12, pp. 
436-439,  pi.  1). 

Experimental  investigations  on  the  origin  of  the  galls  and  their  formation  in 
the  spruces*  P.  Nottbkrg  {Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  {1897),  No.  5, pp.  260-287,  figs.  7). 

The  parasitic  fungi  of  the  'Wisconsin  VaUey*  L.  S.  Cuemiey  (Trans.  Wiscansiu 
Aoad.  Sci.,  Arts,  and  Let.,  10  {1894->95),  p.  69). 

Rustp  smutp  mildew*  and  mold.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  microsoopio 
fungi,  M.  C.  CooKB  (London:  W.  H.  Allen,  1897,  6.  ed.,  pp.  270,  col.  ills.  269). 

Contributions  to  the  Swiss  rust  fungi,  E.  Fischer  {Bui.  Herb.  Boiesier,  6  (1898), 
No.  1,  pp.  11-17). — Descriptions  of  the  following  new  species  are  given:  Puea^io 
a^eidii'leucanthemi  and  P.  carices  montance,  and  notes  on  the  Uromyces  of  the  Alpine 
primulas,  Gymnosporangium  juniperinum,BSkd  G.  tremnloides,  and  on  CronarUum  HM- 
colum. 

On  the  resistance  to  mildew  of  certain  varieties  of  grapes,  R.  Brcnet  (Jew. 
Agr.  Prat,,  62  {1898),  No.  5,  pp.  173,  i74).— The  author  tabulates  a  number  of  stocks 
in  the  order  of  their  resistance. 

Potato  rot— Bordeaux  mixture  and  Fnngiroid  as  preventives  (Maine  Sta,  Bjpl. 
1896,  pp.  i55-ifi5).— Reprint  of  Bulletin  28  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  237). 

A  new  method  of  destroying  nematodes  and  injurious  fdngi  in  soils 
{Braunschw.  Landw.  Zig.,  65  {1897),  No.  61,  p.  ;?;@0).— Reprinted  fh>m  Blatter  fSr 
Zuckerriibenbau. 

Spraying,  A.  B.  Cordlby  {Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  48,  pp.  19,  figs.  ^).— Compiled  sod 
original  notes  are  given  on  the  efficiency  of  spraying  for  the  prevention  of  fungus 
and  insect  enemies  of  fruits,  etc.  Formulas  and  directions  for  the  preparation  sod 
application  of  fungicides  and  insecticides  and  a  spray  calendar  are  given. 

Notes  on  spraying,  W.  M.  MrNSON  {Maine  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  162-165), ^Be^rmt 
of  Bulletin  29  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  240). 

ENTOMOLOOT. 

Some  little-known  insects  affectii^  stored  vegetable  products, 

F.  H.  Chittenden  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Divuion  of  Entomology  Bui  8, 
n.  ser.y  pp.  dSyfigs.  10). — ^This  is  a  collection  of  articles  detailing  certaiD 
original  observations  made  upon  insects  of  this  class. 

A  storehouse  moth  new  to  the  United  States,  with  notes  on  other  species 
(pp.  7-10). — The  dried  currant  moth  {Ephestia  cahiriteUa)  was  obtained 
both  at  the  World's  Colambian  and  the  Cotton  States  Expositions  and 
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was  brought  prominently  to  the  author's  attention  in  material  collected 
at  Atlanta.  It  was  found  in  nearly  every  exhibit  of  chocolate  nuts  or 
eacao  beans.  The  moth  looks  mnch  like  Ephestia  kvehniella  and  also 
E,  eluiellaj  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  strong 
snbdorsal  line  of  the  cilia  of  the  hind  wings.  The  larva  resembles  that 
of  the  four  moth,  exhibiting  the  same  color  variation,  the  green  hues 
ranging  from  dirty  whitish  to  gray  or  yellowish.  The  flesh  tints  are 
arranged  along  the  dorsum  so  as  to  form  with  the  piliferous  warts 
(which  are  darker  than  in  E,  huehniella),  a  distinctly  striated  appearance 
not  present  in  the  latter  species.  The  larvae  were  found  in  a  lot  of  flax 
seed  meal  from  Calla,  Ohio,  and  in  English  walnuts,  figs,  and  jmbvl 
hominy  obtained  from  various  markets  and  street  venders.  A  larva  was 
found  in  a  small  box  of  duplicate  moths  to  which  it  had  wrought  much 
damage. 

Ephestia  elutellaj  the  chocolate  moth,  is  also  noted  as  a  new  American 
peat.  It  has  been  found  breeding  in  cayenne  pepper  at  Iowa  Oity, 
Iowa,  in  dried  apples  from  New  York,  and  in  cacao  beans  from  Mont- 
serrat.  West  Indies;  and,  according  to  various  European  authorities, 
in  manufactured  chocolate,  coflfee,  various  dried  fruits,  and  ship  biscuit. 
The  storehouse  moths  liable  to  introduction  are  Ephestia  ficuiella^ 
which  preys  upon  figs  and  currants  and  has  been  found  in  oatmeal; 
E.  calidella^  which  feeds  on  dried  figs,  raisins,  and  currants;  Ephes- 
Ha  (f)  sp.,  an  unknown  phycitid  larva  resembling  Ephestia,  which  has 
lieen  found  in  pressed  figs  in  Washington;  and  Myelois  ceratoniw^  found 
ill  a  box  of  seed  pods  of  St.  John's  bread  (Ceratonia  siliqua)  exhibited 
by  the  Spanish  Colonies  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Another  moth 
noted  is  Corcyra  cephalonicaj  which  occurs  in  dried  currants  in  Kurope. 
yotes  on  grain  beetles  of  the  genus  Silvanus  (pp.  10-13). — Under  this 
bead  the  author  considers  Silvanus  bicornis^  8,  mercator^  and  8.  gonsypii^ 
n.  sp.  The  distinctive  features  of  each  are  pointed  out.  The  second 
form  was  fbund  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  material  from  Vene- 
zuela, Vienna,  and  Italy,  and  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  in  material 
from  Venezuela.  It  has  also  been  found  in  a  lot  of  ground  flaxseed  from 
Calla,  Ohio.  8.  gossypii  was  found  in  cotton  seed  from  India.  It  has 
Bot  yet  been  introduced  into  this  country. 

Oranivarous  and  other  habits  of  certain  Bermestidce  (pp.  14-24). — 
According  to  recent  observations,  at  least  4  common  species,  namely, 
Attagenuspiceusj  Trogoderma  tarsale^  T,  sternale,  and  Anthrenus  verbascij 
bave  vegetarian  proclivities.  The  larvae  ofAttagenus piceus  have  been 
found  in  wheat  and  flour  from  central  Indiana,  in  middlings,  corn  meal, 
in  pumpkin  seeds,  and  in  millet  at  Washington.  After  a  few  notes  on 
the  injury  of  insects  to  bolting  cloth — injuries  which  haiee  been  incor- 
rectly attributed  to  TenebroidesmauritanictLs — the  author  reviews  briefly 
the  history  of  the  species  in  America  and  then  briefly  describes  it. 

Trogoderma  tarsale  has  been  found  in  flaxseed,  peanut-oil  cake  and 
dust,  Indian  turnips,  wheat,  corn,  "kulu,"  cayenne  pepper,  and  in  bee- 
hives.   They  were  found  breeding  in  cayenne  pepper. 
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Trogoderma  sternale  has  beea  foand  in  sample  seeds,  in  linseed,  castor 
beans,  silkworm  cocoons,  and  in  red-clover  seed.  In  the  jars  of  cocoons 
it  was  found  associated  with  Trogoderma  tarsale  iind  a  few  individuals 
of  Att€igenuit  piceus. 

AnthrenuB  verhasci  (pp.22,  23). — To  the  two  instances^  in  which  this 
species  has  been  noted  as  attacking  vegetable  substances  the  anthor 
adds  that  the  species  has  been  found  in  middlings,  in  spoiled  floor.  Id 
peanuts,  and  in  meal,  flour,  and  cakes  prepared  from  them,  and  from 
peanut-oil  cake,  in  seed  wheat,  and  in  cayenne  i)epper.  Experiments 
showed  that  they  will  make  themselves  at  home  in  fresh  flour.  The 
change  from  the  natural  animal-feeding  habit  to  a  vegetable  one  '\& 
attributed  to  altered  environments. 

Weevils  that  affect  the  seed  of  the  cowpea  (pp.  24-29), — The  author  here 
considers  Bruchus  chinensis  and  B,  qtuidrimaeulaiusj  which  he  com- 
pares, and  in  both  cases  notes  the  records  of  damages,  distribution, 
and  development,  and,  in  the  case  of  B.  chinensis^  the  natural  enemies. 

Development  of  the  common  bean  weevil  (pp.  29,  30), — From  the 
author's  studies  of  this  insect  {Bruchus  obtectus)^  it  appears  that 
the  egg  stage  lasts  from  5  to  20,  the  larval  stage  from  11  to  42,  the 
pupal  stage  from  5  to  18,  and  the  entire  life  cycle  from  21  to  SO  days. 
The  development  is  much  affected  by  temperature. 

A  little  known  grain  tceevil  (Caulophilus  latinasus)  (pp.  30,  31). — This 
insect  was  collected  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  where  it  was  found  liv- 
ing in  Indian  corn,  Spanish  peas,  or  chick  peas,  irom  Mexico.  This 
case  appears  to  be  the  only  recorded  instance  of  its  occurrence  in 
either  stored  cereals  or  legumes,  but  it  has  been  found  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  in  ginger. 

On  the  occurrence  of  the  grain  moth  {Tinea  granella)  in  America 
(pp.  31-35). — This  wolf,  or  little  grain  moth,  of  Europe,  is  noted  as 
occurring  rarely  in  this  country.  The  fact  is  pointed  out  that  Plodia 
interpunctella  affects  grain  in  much  the  same  manner.  It  is  thought 
very  likely  that  many  of  the  leading  cases  of  damage  attributed  to  T. 
granella  are  due  in  reality  to  Plodia  interpunctella.  According  to  recent 
reports,  T.  granella  has  been  found  in  stored  wheat  from  California  and 
bred  from  larva^.  taken  from  a  sack  of  corn  meal  from  San  Jos6,  It  has 
been  found  by  7  station  entomologists  in  as  many  States.  The  species 
likely  to  be  confused  with  T.  granella  are  T.  pali^  T.  spp.,  T.  {Scardia) 
cloacella,  and  T.  defectella.  Of  the  unnamed  species  one  was  found  in 
breeding  T  pali,  the  other  in  breeding  T.  cloacella.  T.pali  was  found 
in  Yucca  pods  from  Mexico.  The  question  of  the  presence  in  America 
of  T.  granella  is  thought  to  rest  upon  rather  insecure  footing.  The  cases 
recorded  are  supposed  to  be  instances  of  accidental  introduction. 

An  invasion  of  the  coffee  bean  weevil  (pp.  36-38). — Specimens  of  this 
weevil  (Arweerusfasciculatus)  were  found  in  dried  apples  in  Washing- 
ton. They  had  been  introduced  in  Java  coffee.  The  beetle  is  figured 
and  described.    The  species  is  also  noted  as  feeding  on  seed  podv<;of 

^  Insect  Life,  7,  p.  32;  Field  aud  I'oreat,  2  (1877),  p.  184. 
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the  Bo-called  coffee  weed  or  senna  ( Cassia  ocddentalis  and  C  obtusifolia)^ 
the  seeds  of  the  wild  indigo  of  Florida  (x)os8ibly  either  Indigofera  tine- 
iaria  or  Lantl)^  on  dried  orange  from  Florida,  in  cacao  beans  from 
Liberia,  and  in  mace  from  Trinidad  and  Jehore. 

Par€tsites  of  flour  and  meal  moths  (p,  3S), — Notes  are  given  on  the 
|»arasites  in  the  following  list,  in  which  the  names  of  the  parasites  follow 
the  name  of  the  host:  Ephestia  Jcuehniella — Hadrobracon  hebetor  (syn. 
Bracon  brevicomis)y  ApanteUs  ephestice^  Chr&mylus  riihiginosus;  E,  elu- 
idla — Hadrobraoon hebetor;  E.  cahiritella — Hadrobracon  hebetor ^Omorga 
frumentaria;  Flodia  interpunctella — Hadrobracon  hebetor j  Omorgafru- 
mentaria,  Limneria  ephestiee;  Fyralis  farinalis — Apanteles  carpatus^ 
Ferilitu^  ictericus^  Exochus  manstietor^  unknown  ichneumonid,  Spalan- 
pia  rugicollis  (secondary),  Melanophora  roralis^  Glausieella  tarsalis, 
Carcelia  lettcaniw;  Tinea  granella — Chremylus  rubiginostiSj  Omorga 
frumentariaj  HemiteUs  tinem;  and  Oalleria  mellonella — Hadrobracon 
hd>etor. 

A  foreign  paraMte  of  the  grain  weevils  (pp.  43-45). — The  author  dis- 
cusses the  only  hymenopterous  xiarasite  known  to  infest  the  grain 
weevils  in  the  United  States,  namely,  Fteromalm  calandrw^  which  is 
now  referred  to  the  genus  Meraporus.  The  author  considers  it  an 
introduced  cosmopolite.  Some  reuiarks  are  made  on  the  taxonomy,  and 
the  insect  is  described. 

Report  of  the  entomologist  and  botanist,  J.  Fletcher  {Can- 
ada Expt.  Farms  Epts.  1696 j  pp,  226-276ypl\  lyfigs.  i8).— Accounts  are 
given  of  insects  aflecting  cereals,  fodder  crops,  fruits,  etc.,  and  apiary 
experiments. 

Cereals  (pp. 226-229). — ^The  following  insects  are  noted:  Hessian  fly 
(Cecidomyia  destructor)]  the  }omt\roTm  {Isosoma  hordei)',  grain  plant 
lonse  (Siphonophora  avenue)}  amputating  brocade  moth  (Hadenaarctica)^ 
which  was  very  abundant  in  some  part«  of  Ontario  during  1895,  and 
gave  considerable  annoyance  by  soiling  clothes  and  curtains  and  by 
dying  in  large  numbers  in  shop  windows^  in  the  same  districts  during 
1896,  wheat,  oats,  and  corn  were  destroyed;  pea  moth  {Semasia  sp.), 
which  is  again  attracting  attention  by  the  extent  of  its  injuries;  the 
wlieat  stem  sawfly  (Cephus  pygmwus)^  of  which  a  summary  of  the  life 
history  is  given;  and  the  army  worm  {Leueania  unipuncta). 

Fodder  crops  (pp.  234-243).— The  insects  noted  as  attacking  fodder 
crops  are  the  clover  root  borer  (Hylesinus  trifolii),  white  grubs  ( Lachno- 
^terna),  cottony  grass  scale  (Eriopeltis  festucw)^  grasshop[)ers  [Melano- 
plus  femur-rubrumjM.  bivittatus^  and  M.  atlanis)^  the  parasites  [Empusa 
!nlU)j  tachina  flies,  hair  worms,  Trombidium  locustarum,  the  gray 
blister  beetle)  of  which  are  noted. 

In  discussing  hair  worms  (Gordius,  etc.),  it  is  noted  that  2  small 
8I)ecimens  of  Mermis  were  taken  from  a  ladybird  {Hippodamia  13- 
punctata). 

It  is  reported  that  on  Sable  Island  locusts  were  so  destructive  that 
it  was  necessary  to  purchase  hay  to  keep  stock  through  the  winter. 
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Boot  crops  and  vegetables  (pp.  243-250). — ^Few  complaints  were  received, 
but  the  followiug  insects  are  noted:  Turnip  flea  beetle  (PkyUotreta 
vittata)^  red  turnip  beetle  {Entomoscelis  adonidis),  which  did  consider- 
able damage  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and  in  Manitoba;  striped 
cucumber  beetle  (I>iahi'otica  vittata),  clover  cutworm  {Mamestra  trifo- 
lii)j  zebra  caterpillar  {Mamestra  picta)^  which  was  abundant  in  the 
western  parts  of  Ontario,  but  was  much  affected  by  the  parsusites 
Trichogramma  pretiosa  and  Telonomus  sp.,  and  by  Apan teles;  small 
white  cabbage  butterfly  {Pieris  rapce\  which  affected  turnips  as  well  as 
cabbages  injuriously;  Colorado  potato  beetle  {Doryphora  lO-lineata), 
and  red  backed  cutworm  {Garneades  ochrogaster). 

Fruits  (pp.  250-264). — There  are  noted  the  codling  moth  (Carpocapsa 
pomonella)  eye  spotted  bud  moth  {Tmetocera  ocellana)^  cankerworms, 
cigar  case  bearer  {Coleophora  flet^herella),  oyster  shell  bark  louse  (MytU- 
aspis pomorum)j  pear  tree  slug  {Eriocampa  cerasi)^  plum  ^Yebwo^m  {Lyda 
rufipes)^  San  Jo86  scale  {Aspidiotus  pernicioHus)^  which  was  discovered 
in  Vancouver  Island,  where  the  pest  must  have  existed  on  the  trees 
affected  for  sometime;  plum  curculio  ( (7ono^rac^2««  n^nujpA^ir),  grape 
phylloxera  (Phylloxera  vastatrix)^  peach  bark  borer  {Phlceotribus  Kaw- 
narisjj  black  peach  aphis  {Aphis  persicw-niger)^  apple  maggot,  and 
apple  fruit  miner,  which  has  become  a  serious  enemy  to  the  apple 
growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  it  attacks  the  apple  at  aboat  the 
same  time  and  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  apple  maggot  does  in 
the  East.  The  apple  fruit  miner  is  abundant  in  the  wild  crab,  and  its 
habit  of  attacking  apples  seems  acquired  and  exceptional,  but  persist- 
ent. Api)ended  to  the  foregoing  is  a  note  on  the  born  fly  (H<tmatobia 
serrata). 

Experiments  in  wintering  hees^  J".  Fixter  (pp.  264-271). — During  18d5, 
189^',  and  1897  experiments  begun  in  former  years  were  continued.  The 
most  satisfactory  way  of  wiutering  in  a  cellar  was  found  from  these 
experiments  to  be  the  following:  Hives  are  placed  in  the  cellar,  raised 
from  the  floor  by  empty  hives  or  other  means,  and  arranged  in  tiers 
with  the  back  of  the  hive  raised  somewhat  higher  than  the  fronts  and 
each  hive  raised  from  its  bottom  board  by  a  small  block  |  in.  high.  All 
fipont  entrances  are  left  wide  open  so  as  to  give  free  ventilation.  The 
wooden  covers  of  the  hives  are  replaced  by  chaff  cushions  4  in.  thick, 
above  which  are  placed  strips  of  wood  to  prevent  their  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  hives  above.  In  hives  packed  with  sawdust,  preventing 
ventilation,  bees  were  smothered,  and  in  hives  similarly  treated,  but 
with  ventilation,  the  colonies  were  weakened  by  heat,  dampness,  and 
insufficient  ventilation.  Hives  packed  with  chaff  and  left  out  of  doors 
on  the  ground  without  ventilation,  or  with  none  other  than  the  ventil- 
ating shaft,  were  found  to  have  been  sufficiently  protected,  but  in  the 
former  case  to  have  suffered  considerably  from  water  which  fonnd  its 
way  into  the  hive. 

Kotes  are  also  given  on  buckwheat,  5-banded  Italian  bees,  a  hive  in 
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a  wood  shed,  tlie  daily  gain  iu  honey  of  a  liive,  a  bee  cellar,  and  wiuter- 
iog  experinieutH  in  18i)6  and  1897;  and  a  few  suggestions  are  made  to 
beginners  iu  apiculture. 

A  swarm  of  bees  taken  Jnne  13,  weighing  6f  lbs.,  furnished  with  4 
frames  of  drawn  comb  and  4  frames  of  foundation  placed  alternately, 
and  kept  on  scales  for  11  weeks  from  June  17,  made  a  total  net  gain  of 
90:?  lbs.,  the  largest  gain  of  any  one  day  being  6J  lbs.  This  gain  was 
made  on  two  days,  one  during  clover  and  the  other  during  basswood 
flow.  There  is  noted  also  a  loss  of  7^  lbs.,  which  is  the  sum  of  losses 
noted  in  4  different  weeks  and  which  the  author  apparently  attributes 
to  the  ditlerences  connected  with  the  weight  of  brood,  etc 

Export  upon  further  experiments  with  certain  brands  of  comb  fonnda- 
iian,  F,  T.  Shutt  (pp.  271-275). — The  experiments  of  former  years  were 
continued.  The  results  of  this  year's  work  apparently  show,  taking 
the  values  of  comb  foundation  as  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  used  by  bees  in  cell  formation,  that  what  the  author  designates 
cboice  wax  made  on  the  Root  mill  at  a  temperature  of  89^  F.  gives  the 
best  results,  while  the  foundation  made  by  a  patent  process  and  running 
12  or  15  8(1.  ft.  to  the  pound  gives  the  poorest  results.  In  the  for- 
mer case  the  average  percentage  of  the  wax  of  the  foundation  utilized 
by  the  bees  wa^s  52,  as  contrasted  with  12  in  the  latter  case.  A  poor 
quahty  of  wax  in  any  of  the  foundation  used  seems  to  give  bad  results. 
In  obtaining  percentages  noted  the  method  was  followed  of  paring  off 
the  cells  of  the  comb  and  comparing  the  weight  of  the  piece  thus 
obtained  with  that  of  the  foundation  when  placed  in  the  hive. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( West  Virginia  Sta, 
Rpt,  1893^  pp.  29-i8). — After  stating  that  the  common  insect  pests  were 
not  sufficii'Utly  numerous  during  the  year  to  attract  serious  attention, 
the  pine  bark  beetle  is  noted  as  occasioning  great  damage  during 
1891-'93.  "Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  such 
videspreiid  and  universal  destruction  of  timber  been  caused  by  the 
ravages  of  insects."  Extensive  travel  tlirough  the  spruce  and  pine 
forests  of  the  State  showed  that  the  death  of  the  trees  was  due  to  the 
attack  of  Dendrocfonus  frontalis.  As  the  result  of  a  circular  letter 
mailed  to  various  timber  owners,  setting  forth  the  dangerous  character 
of  the  attack,  some  $750  was  contributed,  to  which  the  station  added 
•loO,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  investigations  and  to  import  pre- 
dacious insects  from  Germany.  After  a  number  of  weeks  of  study 
in  Kurope  Clems  formicarius  was  chosen  from  a  number  of  benficial 
predacious  insects  for  imi>ortation .  Asa  beginning  50  specimens,  male 
and  female,  and  25  larva*  were  placed  on  dying  trees  near  Morgantown. 
During  the  following  spring  and  summer  (1893)  colonies  of  often  as 
many  as  from  30  to  100  each  were  placed  throughout  the  State.  In  all, 
including  insects  from  a  second  importation,  14  distributions  were  thus 
made.  The  number  of  the  pests  were  so  decimated  by  disease,  etc.,  as 
not  to  threaten  any  material  damage  in  the  future. 
16436— No,  9 5 
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There  is  also  noted  a  stady  of  a  new  iK)tato  disease,  due  to  the  larvse 
of  a  dipterous  insect;  and  a  new  x>each  tree  pest,  the  peach  twig  moth 
(Anarsia  lineatella). 

Azmucd  report  of  the  entomologist,  A.  D.  Hopkins  ( West  Virginia 
8ta.  Rpt.  1895 J  pp.  27-35), — During  the  year  attention  was  given  to  an 
insect  affecting  chestnut,  oak,  and  pine  bark,  which  in  some  instances 
did  considerable  damage.  Among  the  discoveries  made  during  the 
year  was  an  adult  of  the  chestnut  timber  worm,  which  proved  to  be  an 
insect  entirely  different  from  what  either  Harris  or  Biley  had  supposed. 
Xyletinus  peltatus  was  found  doing  damage  to  pine  barn  flooring,  and  it 
was  further  noted  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  seasoned  wooil  of  all  kinds, 
especially  in  outbuildings.  Other  insects  noted  are  an  enemy  of  the 
poplar,  a  new  apple  tree  pest,  a  new  enemy  of  plum  trees,  which  is 
probably  an  imported  European  x^est,  the  bag  worm,  clover  leaf  mite, 
and  an  oyster  shell  bark  louse.  A  new  form  of  potato  scab  is  also 
noted. 

Notes  on  the  insects  of  the  year,  F.  L.  Harvey  {Maine  Sta.  EpL 
1896j  pp.  117-123^  fign,  7). — The  following  insects  are  noted :  Croton  bug 
(Fhyllodromia  germanica)^  oyster  shell  bark  louse  {Mjftilaspis pamorum)^ 
which  is  abundant  and  increasing;    hemispherical    scale  (Lecanium 
henmphwricum)j  elm  tree  bark  louse  (Lecanium  (!),  the  fall  canker- 
worm  (Anisopteryx  pom€taria)y  mourning  cloak  butterfly  ( Vanessa  anti- 
opa)j  oak  bark  weevil  (Magdalis  olyra\  steel  blue  flea  beetle  {Haliiea 
chalybea),  buffalo  tree  hopper  {Ceresa  bubalus),  which  was  this  year 
reported  for  the  first  time  as  doing  damage  to  api)le  trees;  ydlow 
necked  apple  tree  caterpillar  [Datana  minisira)^  reported  this  year  for 
the  first  time  as  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  apple  trees ;  the  currant  span- 
worm  (Diastietis  rihearia)^  very  abundant  about  Orono;  gooseberry 
fruit  worm  {Dakruma  convolutella)^  which  is  apparently  on  the  increase; 
lime  tree  winter  moth  [Hyhernia  iiHaria)^  which  is  reported  in  injorious 
numbers  and  seems  to  remain  where  the  fall  oankerworm  is  about  to 
disappear;  the  army  worm  (XcMcama  unipuncUi)^  t\\^  ash  graypinioD 
(Lithophana  antenna  ta)^  veiled  a  lappet  moth  {Tolype  reUeda)^  which  has 
never  been  found  before  in  Maine  and  was  received  from  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  where  it  was  mistaken  for  the  gypsy  moth;  apple 
tree  tent  H'dterinWar  (Clisiocampa  americana),  which  is  very  abundant 
in  western  and  southern  Maine ;  currant  fly  (Epochra  canadensis)^  which 
is  not  generally  distributed,  but  badly  infested  some  gardens  in  Oiono; 
apple  maggot  {Trypeta  pomonella),  which  has  nearly  disappeared  in  sev- 
eral localities;  rat  tail  larva  {Molhta)^  horn  ^y  [Hwrnatobia  serrata)^ 
which  seems  to  be  on  the  decrease;  buffalo  beetle  (Anthrenns  seraphu- 
larice),  pigeon  tremex  {Tremex  columba)j  and  Ptinus  fir^  which  was 
reported  as  badly  infesting  a  bag  of  timothy  seed.    The  great  number 
of  leaf  eating  insects  said  to  have  been  reported  makers  the  season 
somewhat  remarkable. 

The  army  worm,  B.  H.  Wabren  {Pennsylvania  8ta.  Rpt  1896,  pp* 
16i-220y  pis.  16).'-A  description  is  given  of  the  moth,  its  eggs  and 
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larvae,  its  life  history,  and  its  past  history.  The  subject  of  parasites, 
predaoeoiis  insects,  etc.,  is  very  briefly  treated.  Ditching  and  the  use 
of  coal  tar  or  kerosene  in  the  ditches  is  the  only  remedy  recommended. 
A  long  series  of  letters  is  given  which  were  received  in  reply  to  a  cir- 
cular sent  out  over  the  State.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  this  is 
the  estimate  of  loss,  which  foots  up  abont  $300,000.  The  greatest  loss 
noted  by  a  single  individual  is  $400.  One  is  reported  at  $300  and  sev- 
eral at  $200.  Among  the  damages  done  by  the  worm  there  is  noted  a 
destruction  of  the  uniformity  of  a  lawn  by  their  producing  a  ragged 
appearance  along  the  edges  of  the  walks.  Swallows,  fly  catchers,  crows, 
blackbirds,  robins,  catbirds,  thrushes,  meadow  larks,  bluebirds,  sand- 
pipers, the  screech  owl,  sparrow  hawk,  and  the  skunk  are  mentioned^ 
each  more  or  less  at  length,  as  enemies  of  the  worm.  The  plates  are 
all  colored. 

The  red  spider,  G.  H.  Perkins  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt.  1896-^97,  pp. 
7^-86^  figg.  i). — An  account  is  given  of  the  life  history  of  the  red  s])ider 
{Tetranychus  telarina)  taken  partly  from  notes  made  by  J.  H.  Worcester. 
These  so-called  spiders  vary  in  color  more  or  less  according  to  the  food 
plant  upon  which  they  are  found  and  according  to  their  age.  On  some 
plants  red  mites  may  be  very  numerous,  on  others  there  will  be  found 
few  red,  but  many  greenish  or  brownish  ones.  When  young  they  are 
light  yellowish  or  whitish.  Somewhat  later  2  red  spots  appear  on  each 
side  of  the  back.  These  spots  may  be  all  the  red  that  is  developed,  or 
the  color  may  spread  and  increase  in  depth  with  age  so  that  the  spots 
become  completely  obliterated.    Very  fine  webs  are  spun. 

The  eggs,  which  are  relatively  large,  spherical,  and  light  yellow  or 
colorless,  are  laid  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  the  female  remaining  in  one 
spot  the  while.  In  about  a  week,  accorcJing  to  conditions  of  temi)era- 
tnre,  etc.,  an  oval  six-legged  mite  hatches  out  and  2  days  later  sheds 
its  skin,  grows,  and  repeats  the  process  twice  at  internals  of  2  days. 
Immediately  after  the  third  molt,  if  males  happen  to  be  present,  the 
female  is  impregnated  by  one  or  more  and  within  48  hours  begins  lay- 
mg.  Prom  2  to  8  eggs  per  day  are  deposited  for  as  many  as  3  weeks, 
producing  during  that  time  a  total  of  50  to  100  eggs.  One  impregna- 
tion suffices  for  a  lifetime.  If  no  males  chance  to  be  present  the  female 
proceeds  to  lay  unfertilized  eggs,  which  hatch  out  males.  This  may 
go  on  until  the  female  is  impregnated,  after  which  a  majority  of  female 
eggs  may  be  produced.  The  mites  show  a  very  friendly  and  peaceable 
disposition.  The  males  seldom  quarrel,  even  over  the  possession  of  a 
female.  Occasionally,  however,  the  males  apparently  tight,  darting  at 
one  another  and  apparently  endeavoring  to  pull  away  one  another's 
tongues,  which  are  thrust  out  and  withdrawn. 

Under  the  head  of  remedies,  the  statement,  based  upon  what  seem 
to  be  conclusive  exi)eriments,  is  made  that  the  mites  are  not  so  injuri- 
ously affected  by  excessive  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  as  to  render 
the  method  of  saturating  the  atmosphere  with  water  vapor,  as  is  often 
done  in  greenhouses,  of  practical  value.    But  the  mechanical  action  of 
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water  spurted  ou  tlie  plants,  as  has  been  recommeuded  by  tlie  aatbor 
for  aphids.  mealy  bu<r>S  ^^^  ^^^  ^i^^?  ^^  fairly  effective,  eis  also  are  soap 
emulsions.  Solpliar  fautes  in  some  cases  have  proved  satisfactory, but 
n«>ne  of  these  remedies  seem  effectual  against  the  eggs.  KeroseDe 
emulsion,  however,  is  effective  in  all  cases  and  will,  it  is  thought,  be 
found  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  remedy. 

A  ne'w  garden  Smynthurid  (Smynthnms  albamaculatai,  F.  L 
Harvey  {Maine  .s7<i.  hpU  l^ifO^pp.  121-120^  figs.  .5). — A  detailed  descrip- 
tion is  given  of  a  new  Smynthurid  which  the  author  calls  Smyntkvrui 
albamiuulnta.  It  is  found  abundantly  in  gardens  during  May  and  Jane 
and  does  considerabie  damage  to  early  garden  plants,  attacking  rad- 
i^lies,  bt^ans.  cucumbers,  squashes,  etc.,  in  the  leaves  of  which  ii  eat^ 
nuin«'nms  lioles  and  sucks  away  the  juices  until  the  leaves  wither. 
ihe  habits  are  thus  the  same  as  &  horten^U  of  Fitch.  The  S])eciesis, 
h«»wevrr,  leadily  distinguished  from  the  latter  species  by  the  puri)leof 
tlie  heail.  antenmc,  terminal  segments  of  the  body  and  elater,  audby 
the  obscure  white  marking  of  the  body,  and  especially  by  the  l»  instead 
of  «>  segments  in  the  terminal  ]>ortion  of  the  antenna'. 

The  young  are  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  adults  and  often  show 
only  s  segments  in  the  terminal  i)ortion  of  the  antennae. 

Under  the  head  of  remedies  the  author  states  that  he  can  not  agw* 
witli  Fitch  that  the  work  of  the  smynthurids  is  entirely  secondaiy,  for 
this  si)ecies.  at  least,  seems  capable  of  sucking  the  juices  of  plants 
without  the  aid  of  other  insects.  This  species  was  very  abundant  on 
cucumbers  in  his  garden,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  flea  beetle. 
Some  dozen  or  more  would  sometimes  be  found  on  a  single  leaf  and  in 
a  few  days  It  would  be  noticed  that  the  leaves  turned  whitish,  and  an 
examination  of  the  epidermis  would  show  the  existence  in  it  of  numer- 
ous little  pits.  A  hole  through  the  leaf  was  rarely  if  ever  foand.  Tlie 
new  leaves,  cotyledons,  etc.,  are  attacked.  Dirt,  ashes,  sulpbnr.ur 
pyrethrum  will  act  as  deterrents  until  the  xdants  are  large  enough  to 
be  out  of  danger. 

A  bacillus  pathogenic  upon  the  phylloxera  and  certain  acarids, 
L.  DiBOis  (Compi,  KemL  Acad,  Set,  PariSj  125  {lS97)y  So,  :^fyPP'  '^h 
7**1). — In  a  mixture  of  earth  and  manure  the  author  found  au  organism 
that  in  certain  hemiptera  produces  a  veritable  infectious  diseasa 
A]»parently  it  enters  the  body  through  the  mouth  and  may  be  found 
eitlier  by  means  of  the  microscope  or  by  cultures  in  the  bodies  of  insects 
thiit  liave  succumbed  to  the  disease.  In  certain  solutions  it  seems 
capable  of  retaining  its  virulence  for  a  very  long  time. 

It  exists  in  2  forms:  In  filaments  of  4  to  7  /.i  somewhat  undulating i« 
form,  in  links  and  as  a  coccus  from  0.2  to  0.3  ;i  in  diameter.  Thecocens 
is  slightly  motile  and  has  an  annular  zone,  usually  distinguished  as  a 
somber  tint  surrounding  a  central  rather  clear  area.  There  is  no 
va(»uole.    In  some  cultures  the  cocci  seem  to  develop  from  spores. 

The  organisms  stain  with  difficulty  by  ordinary  methods.  The  h(0t 
results  were  obtmned  by  the  author  with  10  cc.  of  a  26  per  cent  solution 
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of  tannin  to  which  was  added  enough  sulphate  of  iron  to  give  the 
mixture  a  black  color.  The  mixture  was  heated  to  50^  C.  and  then 
left  on  the  cover  glass  for  25  minutes.  The  cover  glass  without  wash- 
ing was  then  plunged  into  a  solution  of  1  per  cent  potassium  hydrate 
for  5  minutes.  It  was  then  washed  in  water  and  stained  by  the  aid  of 
heat  with  a  soda  aniiin  solution  of  fuchsin  and  finally  stood  in  water. 
The  stjiin  thus  obtained  is  instable  and  works  with  difficulty  on  cocci 
forms  and  on  old  cultures.  The  organism  is  an  tvrobic,  at  least  with 
ordinary  media.  It  develops  well  only  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  but 
the  growth  is  never  luxuriant.  The  temperature  limits  are  between  20 
and  30^.  Its  virulence  seems  to  vary  with  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  soil  and  with  atmospheric  conditions. 

In  12  lots  of  phylloxera  experiments  2  lots  were  placed  in  the  ground 
as  control  exi)eriments,  8  were  placed  in  earth  in  potatoes  and  sown 
with  the  organism,  and  2  were  placed  on  a  lot  of  blotting  paper.  In  1 
or  2  days  the  insects  on  the  twigs  of  the  last  2  lots  were  all  dead.  At 
the  end  of  5  days  few  living  insects  were  found  in  the  8  lots,  while  in 
the  control  experiment  plenty  of  them  were  found  after  the  lapse  of  7 
days. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  L.  Bruner  {Xehraaka  StaU-  Bd.  Agr,  Rpi.  ISOCj  pp. 
105-lSSffigs.  35). — This  consists  of  notes,  descriptive  and  otherwise,  on  the  common 
orinjnrious  grasshoppers  of  Nebraska,  with  observations  as  to  remedies.  The  hit- 
ter portion  of  the  paper  is  formed  by  a  list  of  the  short-horned  grasshoppers  occur- 
ling  in  the  State. 

Contributions  to  experimental  entomology,  £.  Fisciikr  {Tllna.  Ztachr.  Ent.,  2 
{lSt)7)f  yo.  ■f4ypp.  GS0-(>95f  pi.  1). — Experiments  in  which  Vanvma  antiojja.  V.  ahcrraiio 
artemitj  and  V.  ahcrraiio  hyyUva  were  subjected  to  cold  are  described. 

Species  or  subspecies,  T.  I).  A.  Cockkrkll  {Nature,  .76',  No.  1452,  p.  S91). 

Revision  of  the  European  and  related  species  of  the  Ichneumonid  genus 
Pimpla,  O.  ScHMiKDEKNECiiT  {lUus.  Wchnschr.  Ent.,  2  {1S97),  Nos.  32,  pp.  50r,-611; 
33,  pp.  525-528;  34,  pp,  530-543;  36,  pp.  571-570:  37,  pp.  589-59 1 ;  39,  pp.  6 18-622; 
40,  pp.  6S3-fi3S). 

The  braconid  genus  Meteorus,  O.  ScfiMiEi»EKNEc:iiT  (Illus.  IVchnschr.  Eni.,  2 
{1897),  No8.  10,  pp.  150-154,  fiffs.  5;  11,  pp.  173-175;  12,  pp,  184-190;  12,  pp.  20i-,'07 ; 
14, pp.  321-223;  19,  pp.  298-302). 

Diptera  from  the  white  sands  on  the  Tularosa  plains  of  southern  Neiv  Mex- 
ico, I,  C.  H,  T.  TOWNSKNI)  {Psydie,  8  (1897),  No.  259,  pp.  128-140).— Par agus  hholor 
iniaftHn,  P.  tibialis,  and  Zodion  fulvifrona  abdominale  all  on  flowers  of  Aatcr  parvi- 
Jhrua. 

Diptera  of  the  Organ  Mountains  in  southern  Ne^v  Mexico,  I,  C.  H.  T.  Town- 
msiy  {Psyche,  8  {1897),  No.  258,  pp.  126-128).— k  brief  description  is  given  of  the 
following,  with  the  altitudes  at  which  they  were  caught:  Eupeodvs  rolucris.  5,()(X)  ft., 
on  flowers  of  Mvlampodinm  cinereum ;  Zodion  aplendenn,  5,000  ft.,  on  Zinnia  grandijlora ; 
Zodi&it  fnlrifrons,  !>,500  ft.,  on  Pedis  pappoaa ;  Bclrosia  bifasnata,  5,600  ft. 

The  Coleoptera  of  the  leaver  Rio  Grande  Valley,  II.  F.  Wk  kham  (Bui.  Lab. 
Nat.  nut.  State  Unir.  Town,  4  (1897),  No.  S,  pp.  i?^-/ /J). —Species  of  Cicindelida', 
Caribida-,  ITaliplida^,  and  Hydrophylida^  are  noted.  Only  a  score  of  specimens 
peculiar  to  Mexico  were  obtained,  and  these  were  found  in  a  cotton  field  near 
^UtamoraA. 

Winter  case  arrangement  for  bees,  P.  S.  Orton  (Amer.  Bee  Jour.,  37  (1897),  No. 
SO,  p.  305). — A  winter  case  costing  about  $3.50  and  holding  10  two-story,  8- frame,  dove- 
tailed hives  is  described.     It  is  1.3  ft.  long,  2\  ft.  wide,  and  "21  ft.  deep.    The  hives 
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stand  1  in.  apart ;  the  entrance  is  -iV  by  12  in.  next  a  space  in  the  case  of  li  by  2  by 
14  in.  A  block  1  by  1 J  by  2  in.  is  placed  between  each  hive  and  the  entrance  to  the 
strip  ^  by  2  in.  by  13  ft.  is  nailed  to  the  top  of  these  blocks,  thus  forming  10  compart- 
ments of  1^  by  2  by  14  in.  The  roof  is  of  the  gable  sort  and  famished  with  a  lock. 
The  floor  of  the  porticos  slants  so  that  dead  bees  and  the  rain  fall  away. 

A  nonswarming  device  (Amer,  Bee  Jour.,  S7  {1897),  2^0, 16,  p.  S41,  fig,  /).— It  is 
stated  that  bees  desiring  to  swarm  may  be  controlled  by  placing  two  hives  side  by 
side,  each  having  a  6-inoh  tin  tube  inserted  in  a  hole  bored  in  the  lower  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  front.  When  the  entrance  of  one  hive  is  closed  the  workers  areobliged 
to  come  out  through  the  tin  tube  and,  being  unable  to  get  back,  go  into  the  a^oin- 
ing  hive.  After  several  days  the  entrance  to  the  second  hive  may  be  closed  and  that 
of  the  first  one  opened,  which  forces  the  bees  back  into  the  first  hive  again.  The 
method  is  said  in  no  way  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  working  of  the  bees,  hut  it 
effectually  destroys  the  swarming  fever  and  all  queen  cells  that  may  have  been 
formed  are  torn  down. 

The  San  Jos6  scale  in  Missouri,  J.  M.  Stbdman  {Mi99our%  Stn.  Circ.  Tnf,  3,  pp.lOy 
figs.  3). — A  brief  popular  account  of  the  scale,  with  a  recommendation  of  the  nsoal 
precautions  and  remedies. 

A  report  on  the  occurrence  of  the  cabbage  root  maggot,  F.  A.  Waugh  ( Var- 
mont  Sta.  Rpt.  1896- 97,  pp.  116-119,  figs,  i).— It  is  briefly  noted  that  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, broccoli,  and  kale  were  found  attacked  by  this  insect  (Pkorbia  brasskv). 
There  are  a  few  comments  on  lis  distribution,  method  of  feeding,  life  history,  and 
treatment.  The  use  of  kerosene  emulsion  about  the  roots  of  the  affected  plants  is 
recommended,  ae  is  also  the  preventive  measure  of  placing  tarred  paper  about  the 
stem  of  the  plant  at  transplanting  time,  and  especially  that  of  avoiding  planting  in 
ground  where  the  insect  luis  l)een  at  work  the  year  before. 

A  further  communication  relative  to  the  grapevine  beetle,  K.  Saj6  {IUus, 
Wchnsehr.  Ent.,  2  (1897) ^  No.  9, pp.  129-134). —The  question  as  to  whether  KHmolpu 
ohsourus  has  been  found  on  the  vine  is  discussed  and  affirmative  evidence  brought 
forth.  Topsent's  hypothesis  that  E.  viUs  and  E.  ohsourus  are  one  and  the  same,  aud 
that  the  difference  in  color  is  due  to  the  food  plant  f^om  which  each  may  chance  to 
be  taken,  is  shown  to  be  without  the  support  of  facts  or  even  an  investigation. 

The  beech  woolly  louse,  0.  Sciiroej>kr  (lllus.  Wchnsehr.  Ent.,  S  (1897),  Xo.  l.\pp. 
S25-2'29,  fig.  1) . — Schizoneura  lanigera  is  d  iscussed.  A  wash  of  50  parts  soap,  100  parts 
amylalcohol,  200  of  alcohol,  and  650  of  soft  water  is  recommended. 

Life  histories  of  the  New  Tork  slug  caterpillars,  X-XI,  H.  G.  Dyar  (Jour.  Xm 
York  Ent.  Soc,  5  (1897),  No.  2,  pp.  57-6r,,  pis.  g).—Eucha  delphinii  (with  the  food 
plants — oak,  chestnut,  bayberry,  Andromeda,  beech,  sour  gum,  aud  wild  cheiTy)and 
Parasa  chloris  (food  plants — oak,  chestnut,  wild  cherry,  hickory,  and  bayheny). 

The  willow  leaf  beetles,  EOrig  (Illus.  Zisohr.  Enl.,2(1897),  Xo.42,pp.  6.T7-(>>7).— 
More  or  Ichs  of  the  life  history  of  Chrysomela  mlgatiseima,  Phraiora  vUeUin<F,P.e(mh 
lescenSf  and  Gahruca  caprew  is  discussed. 

Injurious  insects,  A.  Acloqub  (Parts;  Felix  Alcan,  p.  192,  figs.  67;  rcr.  in  ^W. 
CeyitbJ.,  4  (1897)  No.  26,  p.  917). 

The  egg  sacs  and  larvae  of  some  grasahoppers  (Acridiidse)  J.  Ingrkitzky  {St 
Peiei'shurg,  1806,  pp.  8,  ill.;  rev.  in  Zool.  Centbl.,  4  (1897),  No.  26^  pp.  917,918).— T\it 
egg  sacs  of  some  West  Siberian  Acridiidio  affecting  grains. 

The  injurious  animals  of  our  cultivated  plants,  III  (Deut.  T^ndw.  Presse.  «^ 
(1897),  No.  59,  p.  5^^).— Short  not«s  on  several  Lepidoptera. 

The  small  lepidopterous  genus  Lithocollitis,  II,  C.  Schrokdkk  (Dlus.  Ztsekr. 
Ent.,  2  (1897),  No.  40,  pp.  625-629,  figs.  7). 

The  distribution  of  Lepidoptera,  Trkhn  (IUhs.  Wchnsehr.  Ent.,  2  (1897),  No.  ^U 
pp.  S05-309;  21,  pp.  332-834,  maps  3). 

A  little-known  birch  enemy,  Sciienklino-Pr1?:vAt  (TUns.  ZUchr.  Ent.,  2  (t8S7)i 
No.  42,  pp.  661-664,  pi.  1).— Incur varia  iumorifica.  The  eggs  of  this  moth  are  laid  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  or  where  a  new  twig  Ih  starting— one  at  a  place.    Thelarra 
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lives  in  the  a^acent  tissue,  producing  a  swelling  so  that  affected  twigs  have  a  knot- 
ted appearance.  The  moth  is  somewhat  rare  and  was  first  noted  by  Amerling  at 
Prag. 

A  ne-w^  grapevine  disinfectant,  B.  H.  Ridgely  ( U.  8,  Consular  Rpis.,  1898,  No, 
t09j  PP.267-2G9). — A  brief  note  is  given  of  a  new  compound  called  phylloxerol,  used 
in  Switzerland  with  good  effect  against  the  phylloxera.  It  has  the  double  effect  of 
destroying  the  insects  and  of  acting  as  a  fertilizer.  It  may  be  applied  to  other 
plants  as  well  as  to  the  vine.  In  the  case  of  the  vine  a  small  hole  is  scooped  out 
around  the  vine  and  in  it  8.3  to  12.5  ozs.  of  the  phylloxerol  placed  and  the  earth 
filled  in  again.  This  operation  is  repeated  in  the  spring.  A^ccordiug  to  tlu^  manu- 
facturer '  about  55  lbs.  of  the  substance  is  sufficient  for  1  acre  of  vines  for  2  or  3 
years. 

Bestraction  of  locasts,  L.  Bbrgholz  ( U,  S,  Con$ular  Rpt$,,  1898,  No,  209,  pp,  269, 
S70). — ^The  destruction  of  locusts  by  arsenic  poisoning  in  Natal  is  noted.  The  poison 
eonsists  of  arsenite  of  soda  made  by  dissolving  1  lb.  caustic  soda  in  4  gal.  of  boiling 
water  and  adding  1  lb.  of  arsenic.  To  this  8  gal.  of  hot  or  cold  water,  and  20  lbs. 
of  brown  sngar  are  added ;  or  by  mixing  it  with  10  gal.  of  treacle.  Bunches  of  com, 
grass,  etc.,  dippe<l  in  the  mixture  are  placed  along  the  roads  where  the  locusts  can 
getthenu 
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Report  of  preliminary  investigations  on  the  metabolism  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  human  organism,  W.  O.  At  water, 
0. 1).  Woods,  and  F.  G.  Benedict  ( U.  S.  J)ept.  Agr,^  Office  of  Expert- 
meat  Stations  Bui.  44^  pp.  6 i^  figs.  4). — These  investigations  were  made 
at  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Connecticut,  by  the  Connecticut 
Storrs  Station  in  cooperation  with  this  Department.  They  have  been 
briefly  reported  in  previous  publications.*  The  object  was.  to  determine 
the  income  and  outgo  of  matter  and  energy.  The  balance  of  matter  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon.  The  determination  of  the 
balance  of  hydrogen  was  also  attempted,  but  the  results  obtained  and 
the  measurements  of  the  heat  given  oft*  by  the  body  are  not  reported. 
Proximate  and  elementary  analyses  were  made  of  the  food,  urine,  and 
feces,  and  their  fuel  value  was  determined  with  a  bomb  calorimeter. 
The  respiratory  products  were  measured  and  analyzed,  the  amount  of 
carbon  dioxid  and  water  being  determined.  In  connection  with  the 
experiments,  the  apparatus  used  was  modified  and  improved  iind 
experimental- methods  were  elaborated.  For  the  measurement  of  the 
respiratory  products  and  energy  of  the  body  a  respiration  calorimeter 
of  special  construction  was  devised. 

The  inside  dimensions  of  the  respiration  chamber  are  2.15  by  1.22 
by  1.92  meters,  and  the  volume  approximately  4.8  cubic  meters.  The 
chamber  consists  of  3  concentric  boxes,  the  inner  one  of  metal  and 
the  two  outer  ones  of  wood.  The  inner  box,  or  chamber,  is  double 
walled,  the  inner  wall  being  of  sheet  copper,  the  outer  of  sheet  zinc. 
The  2  walls  are  8  cm.  apart.    An  opening  in  the  front  end  of  the  metal 

'Eagene  Courvoisier  (Versoix,  Canton  of  Geneva,  Switzerland). 
'Science,  5  (1897),  No.  117,  pp.  493-490  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  821);   Conuecticut  Storrs 
8ta,  Rpt.  1896,  p.85. 
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chamber  serves  both  the  purpose  of  a  window  and  a  door  for  entrance 
and  exit 

A  current  of  air  is  pumped  through  the  apparatus  and  measured  by 
special  devices.  Samples  of  the  incoming  and  outgoing  air  are  taken 
for  analysis. 

An  iuconvenient  rise  of  temiierature  is  prevented  by  a  current  of  cold 
water  which  passes  through  a  system  of  pipes  inside  of  the  chamber. 
This  device  forms  a  part  of  the  arrangements  for  measuring  the  heat 
given  off  from  the  body. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  the  incoming  current  of  air  as  dry  as  possiblCi 
To  reduce  the  water  content  to  a  minimum  the  air  which  came  from  ont 
of  doors  was  dried  before  it  entered  the  chamber  by  surrounding  a  por- 
tion of  the  pii>e  through  which  it  passed  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  salt 
and  ice.  The  amount  of  water  remaining  in  the  incoming  air  and  that 
in  the  outgoing  air  was  determined  by  passing  the  sample  through 
U  tubes  filled  with  pumice  stone  saturated  with  concentrated  snlphnric 
acid.  The  carbon  dioxid  in  the  samples  of  air  was  determined  by 
passing  the  air  through  tubes  filled  with  soda  lime.  A  U  tube,  con- 
taining glass  beads  drenched  with  barium  hydroxid  solution,  was  also 
used  as  a  control. 

A  full  description  of  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  is  given, 
and  the  methods  followed  in  conducting  a  metabolism  experiment  are 
described  in  detail. 

The  subjects  of  the  experiments  were  a  laboratory  janitor,  a  chemist, 
and  a  physicist,  all  young  men  in  good  health.  The  food  consisted  of 
a  simple  mixed  diet,  which  in  every  case  was  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  dietary  habits  of  the  subject.  Two  tests  were  made  with  the 
laboratory  janitor.  In  each  the  subject  remained  in  the  respiration 
chamber  2  J  days,  although  the  digestibility  of  the  food  was  determine<l 
for  a  longer  period  (4j|  days).  In  the  experiment  with  the  chemist  the 
subject  remained  in  the  respiration  chamber  5  days,  and  the  digestion 
experiment,  which  covered  several  days  before  the  subject  entered  the 
respiration  chamber,  was  of  8J  days'  duration.  In  these  tests  the  snb- 
jects  performed  no  muscular  work,  and  spent  their  time  in  reading  or 
resting. 

The  experiment  with  the  physicist  was  of  longer  duration  than  the 
preceding,  the  subject  remaining  in  the  respiration  chamber  12  days. 
The  digestibility  of  the  food  was  determined  on  several  days  before 
the  subject  entered  the  chamber  and  during  the  exi)eriment,  makiog 
10'^  days  in  all.  The  respiration  experiment  was  divided  into  o  periods. 
The  first  and  filth  periods  were  of  If  and  lj|  days'  duration,  respec- 
tively, and  were  regarded  as  preliminary  and  supplementary.  The 
subject  avoided  both  muscular  and  mental  work  as  much  as  possible. 
The  remaining  periods  were  each  of  3  days'  duration.  The  second 
was  devoted  to  severe  niental  labor  j  the  third  was  spent  in  absolute 
rest,  the  subject  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  all  mental  and  physical 
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exercise;  and  the  fourth  was  a  period  of  quite  severe  mnscnlar  activity. 
The  subject  spent  3  hours  each  day  in  raising  and  lowering  a  5.7  kg. 
iron  weight  by  means  of  a  pulley. 

The  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  and  the  fuel  value  of  the 
food,  urine,  and  feces  are  recorded  in  full  for  each  of  the  experimental 
periods.  In  the  following  table  the  results  for  the  balance  of  income 
and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  summarized : 


Income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 


Laboratory  jftnitor:  Htui 

(2  days) 

Do 

Chcmut:    Light    mental 

▼ork(5day8) 76. 

Pltysicist: 

Ke»t  di  ilays) 26.3 

Mental  work  (3  days) . .       48.  6 

ReatOdttva) 48.6 

Muscular     work      (3 

days) 48.6 

Re8t(liday8) '      22.3 

Whole  experiment  (12  , 
days) 1M.4 


In 
food. 

In 
urine. 

GtM. 

QlM. 

45.4 
38.4 

39.2 
36fl 

76.5 

68.7 

'  Nitrogen. 

I 


In 
focea. 


Carbon. 


Gain    ' 

(  +  )  on 

l08S      I 


In 
food 


(/>«*.   I    Gm». 


1.8       >    4.4 
3.  2     —  C.  9 

4.5       i    3.3       171.5 


578.0 
521.2 


23.2 
39.4 
37.4 

42.4 
21.5 


4.2 
4.2 


I-  0.8 
+  5.0 

-V  7.0  I 


4.2       I-  2.0 
1.9     —  1.1 


398.  7 
732.  3 
732.3 

732.3 
335. 6 


In 
urine. 


22.7 
28.6 

54.6 

13.5 
26.3 
82.2 

30.1 
17.2 


In  res- 
I    pira- 

ucts. 


In 


Cnm,       Gms. 


Gain 

(  I)  or 

l088 


Otns. 


18.0 
19.8 


428.2 
435.1  I 


109. 7 
37.7 


34.5    1,099.6  ' 


16.8       I  13.7   2,929.2  ,     119.3 


—  17.2 

—  10.1 

—  22.1 

—  44.6 

-443.9 
14. 4  I     336. 6     —  32. 6 
I  I 

.120.0  3,237.2     --655.3 


17.1 
31.5  I 
31.5 


376.2 
696.6 
713.2 


31.5    1,114.6 


From  the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  the  gain  or  loss 
of  protein  and  fat  was  calculated. 

'*The  experience  here  obtained  emphasizes  the  desirability  of  Ion  |jer  experimental 
periods  than  have  been  customary  in  experiments  of  tliis  class.  Although  a  consid- 
erable number  of  respiration  experiments  have  been  made  with  animals  and  man,  the 
periods  have  rarely  exceeded  2-1  hours. 

'^The  prospects  for  obtaining  a  satisfactory  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  energy 
are,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  encouraging.  The  determinations  of  hents  of  combu's- 
tioii  by  the  bomb  calorimeter  are  eminently  satisfactory,  and  there  seems  to  be  good 
gronnd  to  hope  that  ultimatt^ly  the  measurements  of  heat  given  oft'  from  the  body 
may  also  prove  sufficiently  accurate  for  such  purposes.  .  .  .  Experience  in  this  lab- 
oratory wince  the  above  experiments  were  made  have  yielded  results  agreeing  very 
elosely,  indeed,  with  the  theoretical  figures. 

"The  result*  of  these  experiments  and  of  similar  investigations  elsewhere  bring 
ont  very  clearly  the  difference  in  the  amounts  of  nutrients  and  energy  required  by 
theorganisma  of  different  persons  under  different  conditions,  and  confirm  the  results 
of  previous  inquiry  in  showing  that  muscular  labor  is  performed  at  the  expense  of 
tbp  fats,  sugars,  and  starches.  They  also  make  it  clear  that  the  body  may  draw  U])on 
protein  for  this  purpose,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  just  what  are  the 
t'onditions  under  which  this  is  done." 

The  chemistry  of  the  com  plant,  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Ej'pt  Farms 
RpU.  1896^  pp,  208-^11), — Analyses  are  reported  of  a  number  of  varieties 
of  com  (whole  plant)  in  the  following  stages  of  growth:  Tasseling, 
silking,  early  milk,  late  milk,  and  glazing.  The  amounts  of  the  different 
constituents  per  ton  and  per  acre  furnished  at  the  different  periods  of 
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growth  are  also  computed.  Using  the  ordinarily  accepted  coefficients 
of  digestibility,  the  author  computed  the  digestible  matter  i)er  ton  and 
per  acre  as  follows: 

Digestible  matter  in  com  fodder  at  different  stages  of  growth. 


Stage  of  growth. 


Digestible   Dis««tiUlr 
matter  in       matter 
on«  ton.       per  arrp. 


Pound*, 

TOMieliDg 18S.2 

Silking 211,0 

Karlvmilk 256.5 

Late  milk 285.9 

Ulaxiiig 339.2 


Pt^udt. 
4,2» 


5.fll 
6.tU 


Among  the  conclusions  reached  were  the  following:  ^•Cutting  the 
corn  before  it  reaches  the  glazing  condition — a  practice  quite  common 
a  few  years  ago — is  not  to  be  advised,  since  in  the  later  stages  of  the 
plant's  growth  there  is  a  large  gain  in  food  constituents.  .  .  .  The  min- 
eral constituents  (ash)  are  taken  by  the  plant  from  the  soil  more  par- 
ticularly during  its  early  stages  of  growth.^  As  the  plant  matares  the 
amount  of  nonalbuminoid  nitrogen  decreases  while  the  albamiuoitl 
nitrogen  increases.  The  percentage  of  carbohydrates  also  increases  as 
the  plant  approaches  maturity. 

Analyses  of  fodders  and  feeding  staffs  {Iffaine  Sta.  Rpt.  lS9f.i, 
pp,  ;^N,  29). — Analyses  are  reported  of  the  following  feeding  stuffs: 
Sunflower  (heads  and  whole  plant)^  English  horse  beans;  silage  from 
mature  corn,  sunflower  heads,  and  horse  beans;  corn  planted  at  0,9, 
and  12  inches;  King  gluten  meal;  potato  pomace,  and  black  grass 
{J uncus  gerardi).  The  composition  of  a  number  of  these  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 

Analy»eH  of  feeding  stuffs. 


Water.     I*rotein. 


I 


Sunflower  hftfids 

Sunflower,  whole  plant 

English  boroe  beans 

Silace— mature  corn,  Hunflower  heiids, 

anu  lM>r!«e  beans  (avera^uf  4  analyses) . 

PotAto  pomace .*. 


Ptrcent. 
86.07 
83.21 
82.65 

69.60 
10.96  i 


Pere^t. 

1.93 

1.70 

3.88 

3.97 
6.56  I 


Fat. 


Prreent. 
1.49 
1.03 
.49 

1. 


.52  ! 


I    Kitro 
ffen-frec  , 
extract,  j 

Ptrcent. 
5.62  ' 
6.14 
7.18 

I         10.71  I 
68.99 


Crude 
fiber. 


Peremt. 
3.79 
4.0i* 
3.71 

6.13 
10.26  , 


.\»k. 


PfffftL 

I.K 
10 

i.e 

in 


Sunflowers  and  English  horse  beans  as  silage  crops,  J-  ^' 

Bartlett  {Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1896^pp.3J2-34).'^FoT  several  seasons  san- 
flowers  and  horse  beans  have  been  grown  at  the  station  for  silage.  The 
crops  were  harvested  in  the  early  part  of  September,  run  throagh  a 
silage  cutter,  and  mixed  with  corn  in  the  silo  in  the  following  propor- 
tion :  One-fourth  acre  of  sunflowers,  one- half  acre  of  horse  beans,  and 
one  acre  of  corn.  In  half  the  silage  the  whole  sunflower  plant  was  cat 
up  and  in  half  the  heads  only.  Both  mixtures  were  well  preserved, 
and  when  opened  in  January  were  greedily  eaten  by  cows.    Althonifli 
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the  stalks  of  the  sunflowers  were  large  and  coarse,  the  silage  was  eaten 
as  readily  as  that  made  from  corn  alone.  The  cost  of  growing  the  sun- 
flowers and  horse  beans  was  estimated  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of 
corn.    Analyses  of  these  plants  are  given  above.    The  yields  follow : 

Yield  per  acre  of  sunflowers  and  English  horse,  beans. 


!  Weight  iis  I  Weight  of 
,  IiarveatcHl.  ,  dry  matter. 


Pounds. 

Snnflower  hoadii i         27,040 

Snnflower,  whole  plant I         48,800 

English  horae  beau,  whole  plant 20,160 


Potmds. 
3,767 
7,219 
3,497 


Though  the  sunflower  is  a  prolific  crop,  the  chemical  composition  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  southern  corn  grown  in  Maine.  The  author 
does  not  regard  it  as  a  desirable  fodder  plant  when  com  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown^  on  account  of  the  coarse,  rough  stalks  and  leaves, 
which  render  the  plant  somewhat  unpalatable.  It  would  doubtless  be 
largely  rejected  by  stock  unless  it  were  ensiled.  The  fact  is  pointed 
out  that  ensiling  prevents  the  waste  of  the  coarse  material  which  is 
ordinarily  thrown  away. 

Horse  bean  was  found  a  satisfactory  feeding  stuff,  though  at  present 
prices  the  author  believes  it  to  be  more  economical  to  raise  the  needed 
com  for  coarse  fodder  and  to  purchase  the  (concentrated  feeds  necessary 
for  making  up  the  ration. 

The  feeding  value  of  broken  hop  vines,  F.  T.  Shutt  {Canada 
Expt.  Farms  Rpts,  1896,  p.  216). — Analysis  of  hop  vines  showed  the  fol- 
lowing composition :  Water  8.69  per  cent,  protein  2.53  per  cent,  fat  0.7 
per  cent,  carbohydrates  33.31  per  cent,  fiber  50.16  per  cent,  and  ash  4.61 
per  cent.  The  sample  analyzed  is  described  as  being  exceedingly 
woody.  In  the  author's  opinion  hop  vines  are  inferior  to  straw  as  a 
feeding  stuff.  Unless  well  soaked  and  fermentation  induced,  the  sharp 
fragments  would  probably  prove  injurious.  On  a<;count  of  their  ferti- 
lizing value  it  is  recommended  that  hop  vines  be  composted,  or,  if  they 
are  too  woody  for  this  treatment,  that  they  be  burned  for  their  ashes. 

Lacteo-vitnline  (calf  meal),  F.  T.  Shutt  (Canada  Expt  Farms 
Rpts.  1896,  pp.  214-216). — Lacteo-vituline  is  a  feeding  stuff  prepared  in 
France,  and  recommended  for  calves  as  a  substitute  for  milk.  It  was 
found  to  contain  9.87  per  cent  water,  16  per  cent  protein,  8.38  per  cent 
fat,  61.68  per  cent  carbohydrates,  1.17  per  cent  fiber,  and  2.90  per  cent 
ash,  chiefly  phosphates,  chlorids,  and  silicates  (of  calcium,  sodium,  and 
potassium).  This  feeding  stuff  is  compared  with  cows'  milk.  The  fact 
is  pointed  out  that  it  is  2^  times  as  costly. 

Relative  digestibility  of  cheat  and  clover,  G.  W.  Shaw  and  H.  T. 
French  (Oregon  Sta.  Bui.  d7,pp.  8,  pi.  1), — A  test  was  made  with  a 
steer  to  compare  the  digestibility  of  cheat  and  clover.  After  a  prelim- 
inary feeding  period  of  2  weeks  the  digestion  experiment  proper  began 
and  lasted  6  days.    The  amounts  of  food  and  water  consumed  are 
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recorded  and  analyses  are  reported  of  the  cheat  and  clover  hay  eaten 
and  of  the  dang.  The  coeflBcieiits  of  digestibility  of  the  clover  hay 
were  as  foUows:  Dry  matter  62  per  cent,  protein  (>3,  ether  extract  55, 
nitrogen-free  extract  71,  crude  fiber  59,  and  ash  37.  The  figures  for 
cheat  hay  were  a.s  follows:  Dry  matter  45  per  cent,  protein  42,  ether 
extract  32,  nitrogen-free  extract  49,  crude  fiber  46,  aud  ash  23. 

The  composition  of  package  tea,  J.  A.  Widtsoe  { Utah  Sta.  EpL 
l>ff7.  pp.  Slj  32), — Analyses  are  reported  of  5  samples  of  tea  sold  in 
packages  and  regarded  as  typical  of  that  ordinarily  sold  in  the  State. 
The  composition  of  the  difl'ereut  samples  was  as  follows: 

Compo9%ti€m  of  package  tea. 


Hlark , 

O  n't- u.  faced ; 


I)o  . 
Do. 


MaUnal 

Water. 

Xitrosen. 

ThHn. 

Ash. 

solnbk 

invater. 

Prr  cent. 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  entt. 

7Vr«at 

5  41 

4.15 

3.38 

3.67 

54.30 

6.64 

3.63 

2.8^ 

6.57 

5144 

7.97 

3.96 

3.02 

6.76 

54.4: 

6.90 

4. 10 

2.1>* 

aw 

50.1* 

5.74 

3.83 

3.29 

6.41 

55.79 

The  black  tea  was  apparently  nncolored.  The  green  teas  were  colored 
or  faced. 

Feeding  steers,  1895-'96,  W.  Saunders  (Canada  Expt.  Farms 
Rpis.  Ir'yOfh  pp.  8(9-^Si). — ^A  test  was  made  with  3  lots  of  4  steers  each  to 
compare  a  number  of  coarse  fodders  as  part  of  a  ration.  The  test  vas 
divided  into  3  periods  of  6,  8,  and  6  weeks,  resi)ectively.  The  feeding 
experiment  proper  was  preceded  by  a  preliminary  period  of  6  weeks. 
The  steers  were  fed  the  following  basal  rations  i>er  head  per  day: 

Lot  1,  50  Il>8.  silage,  25  lbs.  tarnipB,  5  lbs.  hay. 

Lot  2,  25  lbs.  corn  fodder,  25  lbs.  turnips,  5  lbs.  liay. 

Lot  3.  hay  and  turnips  ad  libitum  (about  20  lbs.  hay  and  50  lbs.  turnips). 

The  silage  consisted  of  corn,  horse  beans,  and  sunflower  heaiis  in  the 
proportion  of  10  :  2i  :  1. 

In  addition  to  the  basal  ration  lot  1  was  fed  per  head  daily  during  the 
second  i)eriod  2  lbs.  of  meal  and  during  the  third  period  4  lbs.  of  meal, 
and  lots  2  and  3  during  the  first  period  4  lbs.  and  during  the  second  and 
third  periods  G  lbs.  of  meal.  The  meal  consisted  of  equal  jiarts  of 
barley,  whciit,  peas,  bran,  aud  oil  cake.  The  average  weight  of  the 
steers  at  the  beginning  of  the  test  was  about  1,000  lbs.  The  financial 
statement  is  based  on  silage  at  $2.50,  turnips  at  $2,  hay  at  $^^  com 
fodder  at  84,  and  meal  at  $20  i>er  ton.  The  results  are  reiiorted  in 
detail. 

''From  theso  tests  it  Jippears  that  the  4  steers  fed  on  ration  1  gained  in  all  tliirinu 
the  feeding  period  H31  lbs.  at  a  rost  of  $fi.49  per  100  lbs.  The  «  steers  fed  on  ration 
2  gained  in  all  during  the  feeding  period  685  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  $9.92 per  100 lbs.,  while 
the  4  sf(  ers  fed  on  ration  3  made  a  total  gain  of  693  lbs.  at  a  cost  of  $9.83 per  lOOIbs, 

**  Taking  the  cost  per  day,  each  animal  in  group  1  was  fed  at  a  cost  of  9.53  cts.  per 
'.  gronp  2,  at  a  cost  of  12.18  cts.,  and  group  3,  at  a  cost  of  13.53  ct«.  each  per  day. 
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*' Daring  the  IVoding  period  of  20  weeks,  the  steers  fed  ou  ration  1  gained,  on  the 
Average,  364  lbs.  per  head  more  and  cost  2.65  cts.  less  per  head  jjer  day  for  the  feed 
coDsamed  than  the  steers  which  were  fed  on  ration  2;  and  they  gained  34^  lbs.  per 
bead  more  and  cost  4  cts.  p«'r  head  less  per  day  than  the  steers  wliich  were  fed  on 
ration  3.  This  appears  to  show  that  of  the  3  rations  used  in  these  experiments,  No. 
1  was  the  most  proti table.'' 

Feeding  steers,  S.  A.  Bkbvord  (Canada  ExpL  Farmn  RpU.  1896,  pp. 
34S,  349). — A  test  is  reported,  made  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Bran- 
don, with  2  lots  of  2  steers  each,  to  study  the  value  of  turnips  as  part 
of  a  ration.  The  test  continued  1 47  days.  Both  lots  were  fed  the  same 
quantities  of  cut  straw  and  chopped  wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  One  lot 
was  fed  turnips  in  addition.    The  results  are  given  in  tabular  form. 

In  the  author's  opinion  it  would  appear  that  at  the  prevailing  prices 
for  grain  turnips  were  fed  at  a  loss.  ^*This,  however,  is  contrary  to 
the  general  experience  of  skilled  feeders  throughout  the  Dominion,  and 
farther  and  more  extensive  experiments  would  be  needed  before  such 
a  conclusion  could  be  accepted." 

Ezperiments  with  cattle,  A.  Maokay  [Canada  Expt.  Farms  liptH. 
lS96^pp.41G,  il7). — Tests  made  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Indian 
Head  are  reported  with  5  lots  of  cattle,  to  compare  a  number  of  coarse 
fodders.  Lot  1  was  fed  15  lbs.  hay,  5  lbs.  straw,  5  lbs.  ndxed  meal,  and  20 
lbs.  turnips;  lot  2,  30  lbs.  corn  silage,  10  lbs.  straw,  5  lbs.  meal,  and  20 
lbs.  turnips;  lot  3, 15  lbs.  cut  oat  sheaves,  20  lbs.  corn  silage,  5  lbs. 
meal,  and  20  lbs.  turnips;  lot  4,  20  lbs.  corn  silages  8  lbs.  hay,  10  lbs, 
straw,  5  lbs.  meal,  and  20  lbs.  turnips;  and  lot  5, 15  lbs.  cut  oat  sheaves, 
5  lbs  straw,  5  lbs.  meal,  and  20  lbs.  turnips.  The  meal  consisted  of 
wheat  screenings  and  barley. 

Lots  1,  2,  and  3  were  made  up  of  2  steers  each,  lot  4  of  2  cows,  and 
lot  5  of  a  bull  and  a  steer.  The  first  4  lots  were  fed  for  5  months  and 
the  last  for  4  months.  The  total  gains  made  by  the  different  lots  were 
as  follows;  Lot  1,  555  lbs.;  lot  2,  480  lbs.;  lot  3,  480  lbs.;  lot  4,  447 
lbs.;  and  lot  5,  370  lbs. 

Notes  on  the  cattle  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  G.  Kogers 
(U.  S.  Dept.  Agr,,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts,  1895  and  1896, 
fp.  326-331). — The  article  contains  a  record  of  the  live  and  dressed 
weights  of  a  number  of  steers  exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Club  show, 
together  with  the  weights  of  the  head,  tail,  hide,  and  internal  organs. 
The  animals  were  exhibited  alive,  and  after  slaughtering  the  carcasses 
were  judged  for  the  awarding  of  prizes.  Awards  were  made  on  the 
quality  of  meat,  the  proportion  of  fat  to  lean  in  the  most  valuable  parts, 
the  ratio  of  live  weight  to  dressed  weight,  and  other  minor  details. 

"The  dednctioDH  that  have  bocn  made  in  England  from  the  results  of  this  compe- 
tition have  lud  to  u  great  amount  of  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  profitable 
fattening  of  stock.  A  knowledge  of  the  opinions  expressed  may  be  made  a  source  of 
profit  to  all  who  cater  to  the  English  trade. 

"To  appreciate  the  discussion  fully  it  must  Hrst  be  understood  that  the  typical 
l>eef,  according  to  the  English  taste^  consists  of  a  great  depth  of  well-marbled  lean 
flesh.    With  this  fact  in  mind  one  can  readily  see  that  an  inevitable  conclusion  from 
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the  tabalated  resalte  of  the  competition  was  that  the  superabandanee  of  fat,  wbieh 
makes  the  living  animal  so  attractive  to  the  eye  of  the  breeder,  is  a  certain  source  of 
waste  and  loss  to  the  batcher  who  bays  the  animal  for  slaughter  and  the  profits  of 
English  trade/' 

Pig  feeding,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont  Sta.  RpL  1896-^97,  pp.  54-i5).— In 
continuation  of  work  previously  reported  (E.  S.  R,,  8,  p.  1012)  a  test  was 
made  with  12  pigs  to  compare  the  feeding  value  of  corn  meal  and  whole 
corn  and  skim  milk,  and  coru  meal  with  whey  and  wheat  bran,  and  to 
learn  whether  skim  milk  is  most  profitably  fed  in  large  or  small  quan- 
tities. The  test  was  divided  into  4  periods  of  45,  43,  36,  and  62  days 
each.  The  pigs  were  divided  into  4  lots  of  3  each.  Ijot  1  was  fed  6  qt. 
of  skim  milk  and  12  oz.  of  corn  meal  daily;  lot  2  was  fed  the  same 
quantity  of  skim  milk  and  12  oz.  of  shelled  corn;  lot  3  was  fed  1  oz.of 
coru  meal  to  a  quart  of  skim  milk,  the  amount  being  increased  to  12 
qt.  of  milk  and  24  oz.  of  corn  meal;  lot  4  was  fed  12  oz.  of  bran  with 
whey  in  increasing  amounts  until  12  qt.  was  fed  daily.  During  part 
of  the  test  lots  3  and  4  were  fed  an  additional  quantity  of  com  meal, 
or  corn  meal  and  bran,  1:1. 

The  financial  statement  is  based  on  skim  milk  at  15  cts.  and  whey  at 
9  cts.  per  100  lbs.  and  corn  meal  and  bran  at  $  14  and  $12  per  ton, 
respectively.  The  total  cost  of  the  food  eaten  was  $112.74,  leaving  as 
a  profit  but  $2.55. 

The  foods  consumed  and  the  gains  made  by  each  pig  are  given  in 
tabular  form.  The  pigs  were  slaughtered  and  sold  for  44  cts.  per 
pound,  dressed  weight.  The  weights  and  percentage  of  shrinkage  are 
recorded.  The  average  results  of  the  test  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Results  of  pig  feeding. 


Average      Aver-  <au^:„i, 

woightat    age  live  I  ^JL""?*" 

begin-       .?eiglit   |  ^^^^^ 

niugof  !  at  end  of  l^^fj^ 

tett.      I      test.      I  ^^*fe'*»*- 


Dry  mat - 

j  ter  eaten 

per 


Cost  of  [ 
food  per  |    Totol 
I)oniiaof  Iprofit  (->-) 
incrf'asr  orloMi- 


^*°*      I  weight!. 


Lot  1  (com  meal  and  skim  milk) . . 
Lot  2  (shelled  corn  and  skim  milk) 
Lot  ;\  (corn  meal  and  skim  milk). . 
Lot  4  ( wheat  bran  and  whey) 


Pounds. 
41 
41 
45 
40 


I  Pounds.  I 
308  I 

I  289  I 

306 

I  277  I 


Per  cent. 

14 
17 
15 
17 


Pounds. 
4.14 
4.54  I 
4.62 
4.32 


OmU. 

4.02 
4.42  ■ 
5.  IT  I 
4.09  ' 


,11.12 

^     -^ 
-1.4« 

-     .81 


The  author's  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

''(1)  Corn  meal  proved  superior  to  Bhellcd  coru.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  gain  was  eiinal  to  the  extra  cost  of  grinding. 

"(2)  Whey  in  large  quantities  with  bran  proved  a  more  economical  feed  than 
skim  milk  in  large  quantities  with  corn  meal,  but  no  more  so  than  skim  milk  fed  in 
small  quantities  with  corn  meal. 

"(3)  The  economy  of  production  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  small  rather  than  large 
(piantities  of  skim  milk. 

*'(4)  Profits  turned  to  losses  as  the  average  pig  grew  beyond  150  lbs.,  because  of 
ow  price«  for  pork  and  illiberal  feeding  during  middle  life. 

"(5)  Subtracting  the  cost  of  grain  from  the  total  receipts,  allowing  manure  to 
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offset  care,  skim  milk  was  found  to  be  worth  18  cts.  (fed  in  Hinall  (piantities),  12  cte. 
(fed  in  large  quantities);  and  15  cts.  (average),  while  whey  proved  to  be  worth  11  cts. 
per  hondred. 

"(6)  The  foods  contained  fertilizing  ingredients  worth  54  per  cent  of  their  cost." 

Ezperiments  in  the  fattening  of  swine,  W.  Saunders  {Canada 
Ejcpt  Farms  BpUt.  1896,  pp.  81-89), — In  coiitinuatiou  of  previous  work' 
tests  were  made  with  10  lots  of  3  to  5  crossbred  pigs  to  compare  the 
valae  of  a  namber  of  feeding  stuff's.  The  feeding  periods  were  from  12 
to  20  weeks'  duration.  Sunflower  heads  and  grain  were  compared  with 
2  lots,  pulped  raw  potatoes  and  cooked  potatoes  with  5  lots,  and  ground 
oats  and  peas  and  a  mixture  of  the  two  with  3  lots.  In  every  case 
skim  milk  and  mixed  grain  were  fed  also.  The  grain  in  weight  made 
by  the  different  lots  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  carcass  on  slaughtering 
are  recorded  in  tabular  form. 

In  the  comparison  of  grain  and  sunflower  heads  lot  1,  consisting  of 
5  pigs,  was  fed  for  18  weeks  grain  ad  libitum  soaked  in  water  for  30 
hoars  and  6  lbs.  of  skim  milk  per  head  daily.  Lot  2,  consisting  of  5 
pigs,  was  fed  for  the  same  length  of  time  half  as  much  grain,  sunflower 
heads  ad  libitum,  and  6  lbs.  of  skim  milk  per  head  daily.  The 
grain  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  ground  barley,  rye,  wheat,  and  bran. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  comparison  of  sunflower 
heads  and  grain : 

Jiesults  of  feedimj  sunflower  heads  and  grain  to  pigs. 


Lot  1  (ground  grain  and  akim  milk)  — 

Lot  2  (ground  grain,  Bkim  milk,  and 

sunflower  headi») 


Weight 
at  begin- 
ning. 


Pountia. 
299 


Weight 
at  close. 


„,    .  ,     I  Foo<i  couaumed  iHjr  pound  of 
Shrink-  '  gaJn. 

age  in 
dre88od 


weight.  1 


Milk. 


Grain. 


Pounds.    Per  cent. 
932  22. 21 


305  ; 


828 


25.  (JO 


Pounds. 
'     4.35 


Sunflow- 
er H. 


Pounds.     Pounds. 
3.10  I 


2.11 


No  general  deductions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments. 

The  value  of  dairy  by-products  in  pig  feeding,  F.  B.  Linfield 
(Vtuh  8tn.  Bpt,  1897,  pp.  59,  60). — A  preliminary  report  is  given  of  a 
test  of  the  value  of  skim  milk,  made  with  3  lots  of  3  pigs  each.  Lot  1 
was  fed  skim  milk  and  chopped  wheat,  5  : 1,  until  the  pigs  averaged  75 
lbs.,  and  then  in  the  proportion  of  3  : 1 ;  lot  2,  skim  milk  ad  libitum; 
and  lot  3,  chopped  wheat  mixed  with  water  ad  libitum.  The  milk  was 
fed  fresh  or  sour.  Lots  1  and  2  received  some  whey  with  the  skim 
milk. 

The  test  began  January  16  and  covered  100  days.  The  food  con- 
sumed and  the  gains  made  are  reported  and  the  value  of  the  foods  is 
discussed,  reckoning  the  gain  in  weight  at  3  cts.  and  at  4  cts.  i)er  pound. 

"The  gain  per  day  for  each  hog  fed  on  milk  and  grain  was  2.54  times 
greater  than  for  those  fed  on  milk  alone,  and  1.7  times  greater  than 
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those  fed  on  grain  alone.  The  value  of  the  skim  milk  when  fed  in  com- 
bination was  75  x)er  cent  greater  than  when  it  was  fed  alone.-' 

Ezperiments  with  si^Tine,  S.  A.  Bedford  {Canada  Expt.  Farms 
RjHs.  1896,  p,  :jj()). — A  brief  report  is  given  of  a  pig-feeding  experiment 
carried  on  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Brandon  to  compare  wheat  with 
mixed  grain.  Three  pigs  were  fed  soaked  wheat,  and  3  a  mixture  of 
ground  soaked  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  2:1:1.  Tlie  pigs  fed  wheat 
weighed  155  lbs.  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  test,-  and  during  (>  months 
gained  355  lbs.,  consuming  4.^  lbs.  of  wheat  to  a  pound  of  gain.  The  pigs 
fed  mixed  grain  weighed  150  lbs.  at  the  beginning  and  during  the  6 
months  gained  311  lbs.,  consuming  5i  lbs.  of 'grain  per  pound  of  gain. 

In  the  author's  opinion,  if  the  manure  be  considered  an  e([uivalent  for 
the  labor  of  feeding  and  caring  for  the  pigs  and  jwrk  be  rated  at  4  cts. 
per  pound  live  weight,  the  wheat  would  be  worth  88  cts.  ],>er  hundred 
and  the  mixed  grain  72  cts. 

Investigatious  on  bread  for  soldiers,  PlaG(>e  aud  Lebuin  ( VnlersuihungtH  altr 
das  Soldatendroi.  licrlin  :  A,  Hirschwald,  1807,  jip.  rtii,  i\U). — This  vohime,  whicli  is 
No.  12  of  VeroffenUichen  ans  deni  Gehiete  dcs  MiHtar-SanitdtswesenSy  contaius  an  investi- 
gation of  different  methods  of  grhiding  grain,  suggestions  for  improving  bread  for 
soldiers,  experiments  on  milling,  digestion  experiments  (witli  man)  with  different 
kinds  of  bread,  a  review  of  earlier  investigations  on  bread,  and  a  bibliography.  In 
nn  ap2)endix  a  considerable  number  of  digestion  experiments  (with  man)  with 
"Aleuronat  biscuits''  and  other  similar  products  are  reported. 

Frankfurter  sausage,  fresh  and  canned,  O,  Popp  and  C.  Fkksenius  {/Urhr. 
Offentl.  Chem.j  J  {1807)y  p.  Ion  ;  abs,  in  Vrtllschr,  Chcm.  Xahr.  u,  (ienussmtl.y  JS,  So.  ..*, 
pp,  155j  156). — The  article  contains  analyses  of  fresh  and  canned  Frankfurter 
sausages. 

Fish  flesh  from  a  hygienic  standpoint,  P.  O.  Smolen8K1  {Hyg.  i?wR<f«rAai,  7 
(lS97)y  No8.  22y  pp.  1005-1121;  23,  pp,  1166-llSO;  24,  pp.  i:'2G-1347).—Th\a  is  a  iraus- 
latiou  by  the  author  of  his  paper,  published  iirst  in  Bussiau.  The  use  of  tisluis  food 
is  discussed  at  length  and  tin)  results  of  many  investigations  are  quoted.  The  article 
includes  a  compilation  of  analyses  of  fish  and  fish  products,  including  many  frum 
Russian  sources,  as  well  as  dietaries  in  which  lish  formed  the  sole  or  xmucipal  animal 
food  consumed.    A  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  given. 

Canned  goods  colored  ^with  copper,  S.  Ferenczi  (Ztschr.  Nahr.  InUrsMch.  u. 
Hyg.y  11  (1S97),  No.  21  ^  pp.  346-348). —A  discussion  of  the  work  of  E.  Schunck  and  of 
Tsehirch. 

Composition  and  value  of  foods,  .T.  KOnig  (Proceniiachf  ztisammenfetzung  u»d 
NahrgcUhra-th  dvr  mcnschlichen  Xahrun^smittel.  Berlin:  J,  Springer,  1807;  rcr.  i» 
Ztschr.  Xahr.  Vnterauch.  ii.  Byg.,  11  {1807),  Xo.  S3,  pp.  40S,404).^K  colored  cLart 
showing  the  composition  and  digestibility  of  important  foods  and  the  nutrients  in 
dietary  standards. 

Composition  of  Utah  feeding  stuffs,  J.  A.  Widisoe  ( Utah  Sta.  lipt.  1897, pp.  .?i- 
34). — Compiled  analyses  of  a  number  of  feeding  stuffs  made  at  the  station,  most  of 
which  have  been  previously  {)ublished. 

The  relative  feeding  value  of  certain  root  crops,  F.  T.  Snirxr  (Canada  Kxpi. 
Farms  lipts.  1890,  pp.  211,  212). — Analyses  are  reported  of  Pomeranian  White  (ilobe, 
Elephant  Puri)le  Top,  and  Green  Top  Yellow  Aberdeen  turnips. 

The  practical  use  of  molasses  feed,  Strubb  (Bl.  Zuckerriihenhau,  1897,  Xo.  11,  p- 
172;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  Agr.  Chem.,  20  {1897),  Xo.  12,  pp.  805,  5^(?).— Molasses  feeds  pre-  • 
pared  with  palm-nut  cake  and  with  peat  are  described  and  their  composition  given. 
From  personal  observation  the  author  recommends  molasses  feed  for  horses,  oxen, 
and  cows. 
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Dried  brewers'  grains,  H.  P.  Armsby  (Pennsylvania  Sta,  Hpi,  1896,  pp.  53,  64):— 
inalyses  are  reported  of  2  samplee  of  dried  brewers'  grains.  These  are  compared 
irith  analyses  reported  by  the  New  Jersey  Station. 

Oil-cake  meal  and  germ  meal,  F.  T.  Suutt  (Canada  Expi,  Farms  Rpis.  1896,  pp, 
*1S-S14), — Oil-eake  meal  and  germ  meal  are  described  and  analyses  of  samples 
reported. 

lOsoellaneoas  fodder  crops,  J.L.  Kn.L8  (Vermont  Sta,  RpU189&-' 97,  pp,  188-190),— 
Analyses  are  given  of  red  clover  rowen,  mammoth  red  clover  rowen,  alsike  clover 
powen,  white  clover  rowen,  flat  pea,  vetch  and  outs,  green  soybean,  alfalfa^  millets, 
Hungarian  grass,  Kafir  com,  white  mustard,  endive,  and  Swiss  chard,  with  remarks 
apon  the  valne  of  some  of  these. 

Cleneral  observatioiis  on  oats,  Halland  (Jour,  Agr,  PraL,  2  (1S97),  So,  44,  pp. 
S81, 68S). — A  discussion  of  the  feeding  value  of  oats.  The  chemical  composition  of 
ilifferent  crops  of  oats  is  given  to  show  how  the  different  constituents  vary. 

The  composition  of  preserved  egg  yolk,  F.  Jbax  (Monit.  8ci.,  4.  ser.,  6  (1897), p. 
561;  Ztsckr.  Analyt.  Ch€m.,$6  (1897), p.  406;  ahs.  in  Vriljschr.  Chem.  Nahr.  u.  Genussmtl,, 
12,  So.  2,  p.  162). 

The  compoBition  of  white  of  egg,  A.  Panormoff  (Rev.  Internal.  Falsi/.,  10  (1897), 
p.  S7;  ahs.  in  Vriljschr.  Chem.  Xahr.  u.  Genussmtl.,  IJ,  No.  S,  p.  16:2). 

The  use  of  aseptics  in  food  materials,  F.  Jean  (Jour.  Hyg.,  22  (1897),  No.  1109, 
pp.  Q07,  608;  23  (1898),  No.  1011,  pp.  10-12).— An  address  before  the  Soci^t^  Fraufais 
d'  Hygione. 

The  preservation  of  eggs  and  the  production  of  eggs  rich  in  iron  and  phos- 
phoruB,  L.  BXRNEGAU  (Pharm.  Zig.,  42  (1897),  p.  381;  abs.  in  Vrtljschr.  Chem.  Nahr. 
m.  Genussmtl.,  12,  No.  2,  p.  161). 

The  caring  of  meats  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts.  1895  an,d 
1896,  pp,  97-108).— The  process  of  curing  Smithficld  hauis  is  described  at  length  as 
veil  as  the  niethotls  followetl  by  a  number  of  packing  houses  in  caring  beef,  ham, 
tat^sa  pork,  dry  salted  backs,  etc. 

Foods^  hygiene,  and  dietary  standards,  H.  Cathblinkau  and  A.  Lebrassbur 
(Des aliments,  hygiene,  et  regimes  alimeniaires.  Paris:  Buell  cf*  Co.,  1897 ;  rev.  in  Jour. 
Hyg.,  22  (1808),  No.  1014,  p.  48). — In  addition  to  general  discussion,  this  volume  con- 
tains tables  of  analyses  of  a  number  of  foods  with  dietaries  suited  to  persons  of  dif- 
brent  ages  and  occupations. 

Dietary  stadies  at  the  Maine  State  College  (Maine Sta.  Rpt.  1896, pp.  128-140).— 
rhis  is  a  brief  account  of  work  reported  in  Bulletin  37  of  this  Office  (E.  S.  R.,  9, 
p.  162). 

On  the  condition  of  the  protein  in  resting  and  working  muscles,  D.  I.  KC'Raev 
\0  Byelkorom  Sosioyanii  Mu'ishtz  Pokotnuikh  i  Dyeyatelunuikk.  Inaug,  Diss.,  St.  Peters- 
burg (Russian),  189f>,jtp,  204). — A  large  number  of  experiments  were  made  with  iso- 
ated  muscles  of  frogs  and  rabbits.  The  work  is  described  and  discussed  in  detail, 
rhc  author  believes  with  Pfliiger  that  there  is  in  the  muscles  a  reserve  substance  of 
nknown  composition  which  by  its  cleavage  performs  work.     This  is  neither  sugar, 

Mr  fat,  nor  ordinary  protein,  but  is  living  matter.    Fat  and  carbohydrates  in  one 

Irsy  or  another  enter  into  the  living  protoplasm  and  thus  participate  in  the  prodno- 

ppn  of  mechanical  work.  The  role  of  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  is  very  importiint 
perhaps  essential.     The  author's  principal  deduction  is  that  living  tissue  of 

■sfle,t.  c,  the  proteid  bodies  it  contains,  must  necessarily  tuKe  part  in  the  produc- 

»n  of  mechanical  work. 

I  The  compatation  of  rations  for  farm  animals,  H.  P.  Armsby  (Pennsylvania  Sta. 
.1896,pp.l8-o2jpls.2). — This  includes  a  discussion  of  the  general  principles  of 
ling,  computation  of  rations,  and  the  composition,  digestibility,  and  fertilizing 

due  of  a  number  of  feeding  stnfts,  as  well  as  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
lies  of  sheep;  steers,  and  pigs. 
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The  use  of  sagar  in  cattle  feeding,  A.  Petermann  {VIng.  Agr.  GemhIouXj  18S7,p, 
688;  aha.  in  Cenibl.  Agr.  Chem.,  27  {1897) y  No.  1,  pp.  4S-45). — The  author  discasses  some 
of  the  recent  work  on  feeding  molasses  and  reports  analyses  of  feedings  stuffs  pre- 
pared from  extracted  beet  chips  and  molasses. 

Fattening  calves  with  skim  milk  and  peanut  oil,  Minxa  Petersen  (Milch  Ztg., 
26  {1897),  No.  i?},pp.  307,  S9S,figa.  S),'-A  general  article. 

Skim  milk  and  starch  for  fattening  calves,  A.  Goum  {Milch  Ztg.,  *';  {lS(f:),Xo. 
31, pp.  493, 494), — A  popular  article  qnoted  from  Jour.  Agr.  Prat. 

Experiments  with  swine,  A.  Mack  ay  {Canada  Expt,  Farms  RpU.  189fi.  p.  417).— 
A  test  was  made  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Indian  Head  witli  2  Yorkshires,  2  Tam- 
worths,  and  2  crossbred  pigs,  to  compare  the  gains  made  by  the  different  breeds.  The 
ration  is  not  stated.  The  Yorkshires  and  Tamworths  were  about  4  months  old  at 
the  beginning  of  the  test  and  the  crosses  about  3  months  old.  They  were  all  fed  for 
111  days.  The  Yorkshires  gained  280  liis.,  the  Tamworths  31.5  lbs.,  and  the  crossbred 
pigs  304  lbs. 

Pigs,  breeds,  and  management,  8.  Spencer  {London:  Vinton  S'  Co.,  JS:c,  pp, 
ISO, ph.  19). — A  general  treatise,  with  a  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  the  pig  by  .L  W. 
Axe  and  a  chapter  on  bacon  and  ham  curing  by  L.  M.  Douglas. 

Poultry,  S.  A.  Bedfokd  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Itpta.  1896,  p.  5.^i).— Brief  statistics 
are  given  of  the  poultry  division  of  the  Brandon  experimental  farm.  The  ago  and 
weight  of  the  different  breeds  of  poultry  and  the  eggs  obtained  from  each  breedax^ 
recorded. 

Report  of  the  poultry  manager,  A.  G.  Gilbert  {Canada  ExpU  Farms  Bpts.  1896, 
pp.  S77-S95,  41,5,  figs.  7). — Detailed  plans  for  a  poultry  house  are  given.  Aniongother 
subjects  the  following  are  discussed :  The  proper  food  and  feeding  of  poultry,  shorten- 
ing the  season  of  nonproductiou,  and  the  proper  selection  of  breeding  stock. 
Breeding  cxperimenla  with  a  number  of  different  varieties  of  chickens  are  briefly 
reported  and  statistics  given  of  the  laying  stock  and  the  number  of  eggs  l»id 
throughout  the  year.  Wild  geese  were  mated  with  Toulouse  <*ro88es.  They  did  not 
agree  and  the  eggs  proved  unfertile.  Brief  statistics  are  also  given  of  the  poultry 
kept  and  the  rations  fed  at  the  Indian  Head  experimental  farm. 

Ducks  and  geese,  G.  E.  How  ard  ( F.  S.  Ifept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  BhL  ^V,  pp.  4S, 
figs.  37). — This  bulletin  discusses  standard  breeds  of  ducks  and  geese  and  their 
management. 

DAIETIHG— DAIEY  FAEMIHO. 

The  eflfect  of  various  preparations  of  molasses  on  milk  secro- 
tion,  llAyi^(Landtc.Jahrh.j  iH>  ( 1897)^  Xo.  4-5, i^p.  733-765). — Au  cxi)eri- 
nient  is  reported  at  considerable  length  to  study  the  effect  of  molasses 
peat  feed  (80  per  cent  mohisses  and  20  per  cent  peat),  liquid  molasses, 
molasses,  and  palm-nut  meal,  molasses  pulp  (a  dried  mixture  of  potato- 
pulp  residue  and  molasses),  and  molasses  chips  (a  dried  mixture  of 
molasses  and  sugar  beet  diffusion  residue)  in  comparison  with  barley 
meal.  A  constant  ration  of  hay,  straw,  and  beets  was  fed.  Eight  cows 
were  used,  and  the  experiment  covered  7  periods,  usually  of  20  days 
duration,  only  the  last  5  days  of  each  period  being  considered  in  makiug 
the  averages.  Tlie  method  of  making  the  different  molasses  prepara- 
tions is  described.  The  animals  were  weighed  every  other  day.  The 
yield  and  fat  content  of  the  milk  were  determined  daily,  and  the  sugar 
content  was  determined  at  frequent  intervals.  Several  times  in  each 
period  the  milk  of  all  the  cows  was  churned  and  made  into  butter  to 
test  the  quality.    The  detailed  data  for  each  of  the  cows  are  given,  and 
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from  tbese  data  summaries  are  miule  of  the  averages  ibr  each  period, 
the  averages  calculated  to  1,000  kg.  live  weight,  and  the  averages  cor- 
rected for  the  natural  decline  with  advancing  lactation.' 

The  results  with  2  of  the  cows  were  not  considered  normal,  owing  to 
digestive  and  other  disturbances,  and  these  were  excluded  in  making 
up  the  averages.  The  average  results  for  the  G  cows  in  each  period  are 
sumuiarized  below : 

Average  yield  and  vomposiiion  of  milk  on  different  tjruin  raiiouH. 


5    Grain  fwdpor  1.000  kg.  live  weight.  — 


,     Milk 

I   vit'ia. 


Daily  nveragi* 

Fat  con- 
tent. 


Daily  averago  ju-r  1 
livo  weight. 


,000  kg 


Tot  ill 


1  8  kg.  b.irW  meal 17.075 

2  8  kg.  iji(»la«8e8-peat  feed 14. 131 

3  8  kg.  fn'sh  mola.s.sea i  13.601 

4  I  lU  kg.  molAHSCH  and  palni-uut  meal . .  |  12. 6Pi 

5  7  kg.  m:ilaAse.s  chips i  12.770 

6  3.81kg.  moIasHes  pulp t  11.924 

7  «  kg.  barley  meal 13.575 


I'er  cent. 
3.109 
3.156 
3.  4.'')(i 
3.  :t75» 
3.621 
3.7(50  I 
3.  liPl> 


Percent. 
11.780 
11.782 
12.273 
12.  242 
12.  528 
12. 47fl 
12.  592 


Milk 
yield. 

Kn. 
32."  H06 
27.  233  I 
21. :  3a 
21.  -ilS 
24.  Hll 
23.2(ivS  , 
26.054  ' 


JJntttT 
fat. 


Kg. 

l.n21K0 
. H53S2 
.90410 
.818'm  I 
.88410  I 
.85902  > 
, 96290 


Total 
Holid.s. 


3.  87403 
3. 190SK) 
3.  22610 
2. 985.58 
3. 08987 
2.88314 
3.  33099 


The  different  preparations  of  mohisses  were  as  a  rule  readily  eaten, 
except  ill  the  case  of  the  molasses  pulp,  which  the  cows  did  not  api)ear 
to  like  well  and  refused  to  eat  more  than  about  half  as  much  as  of  the 
other  preparations.  The  molasses  did  not  agree  well  with  some  of  the 
cows.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  liquid  molasses  was  the  whole  (piantity 
iuteiided  for  each  cow  readily  eaten.  None  of  the  molasses  ])repara- 
tions  appeared  to  be  ei|ual  to  barley  meal  for  milk  production.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  author  considers  that  the  molasses  feed  favored  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  milk.  The  etVect  ou  the  total 
solids  was  practically  the  same  as  on  the  fat. 

With  resi)ect  to  the  effect  of  the  molasses  i)reparati()ns  on  the  yield 
of  milk,  the  molasses  chips  stood  first,  although  the  liciiiid  molasses 
was  nearly  as  advantageous.  Tlie  sugar  content  of  the  milk  did  not 
api)ear  to  be  affected  by  feeding  molasses.  The  average  sugar  content 
of  the  milk  of  different  cows  showed  only  a  maximum  difference  of 
0.44  i)er  cent.  The  butter  made  during  the  molasses  feeding  was  in 
evevy  way  equal  to  that  made  on  barley  meal,  and  no  difference  was 
observed  in  the  churning  or  the  taste  of  tlio  butter  or  the  milk. 

The  0  cows  for  which  the  data  are  given  were  likewise  under  experi- 
ment the  year  preceding  (1805)  and  the  average  fjit  content  of  the  milk 

'In  making  this  t'orrectioii  it  was  assiiuu'd  that  tln3  dill'ercMicc  between  the  pro- 
duction in  the  first  and  tho  last  periods,  diirini^  ]»otIi  of  which  barlt-y  meal  was  fed, 
Tepn-seutccl  the  normal  shrinkage  duo  to  advancin«^  lactjition ;  an;!  that  on  a  nnifonn 
ration  the  8brinka<;e  from  month  to  month  wonld  be  rei^nlar.  From  this  diflerence 
between  the  fire»t  and  last  periods  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  was  calculated  [i,  c, 
the  percentage  relation  of  the  total  shrinkage  to  the  jirodnction  in  the  first  period), 
and  as  tho  feeding  covered  123  days  this  percentage  of  shrinkage  was  divided  by  I2H, 
giving  the  percentage  of  slirinkage  per  day.  With  the  aid  of  the  latter  the  correc- 
tion of  the  data  for  each  period  was  made. 
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for  each  cow  is  compared  with  that  iu  1896.  It  is  shown  that  in  the 
case  of  every  cow  the  milk  was  materially  richer  in  fat  iu  1896  (when  the 
molasses  feed  was  fed),  the  average  increase  being  0.466  per  cent.  Com- 
pared with  the  first  period,  in  which  barley  meal  was  fed,  there  was  a 
gain  in  fat  content  of  only  0.122  per  cent  over  1895.  The  author  con- 
siders that  the  feeding  of  molasses  preparations  in  1896  increased  the 
fat  content  during  the  x)eriod  of  feeding  nearly  0.5  per  cent  over  that 
iu  1895.  The  relative  fat  content  of  the  milk  of  individual  cows  in  the 
2  years  was  nearly  the  same,  i.  e.,  in  both  years  No.  1  gave  the  richest 
milk  and  the  relative  richness  of  the  milk  of  the  other  cows  was  very 
nearly  the  same  for  both  years. 

Effect  of  molasses  in  comparison  icith  cane  sugar. — ^To  determine 
whether  the  beneficial  effect  on  the^fat  was  due  alone  to  the  sugar  in 
tho. molasses,  au  experiment  was  made  with  2  cows  covering  11  periods 
of  10  days  each.  Barley  meal  was  fed  in  the  first  and  the  last  2  periods, 
and  in  other  periods  molasses  peat  feed  and  fresh  moldsses  were  com- 
pared with  cane  sugar  fed  alone  and  with  palm  cake  and  various  salts 
(Kreuzuach  salts,  potassium  sulphate,  and  common  salt).  The  results 
are  given  in  detail  for  both  of  the  cows.  One  of  the  cows  shrunk 
rapidly  in  milk  and  was  found  later  to  be  tuberculous.  The  results  are 
briefly  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Arerage  results  with  barley  meal,  molasses,  and  cane  sugar. 


Average  of  periods  1  and  11 

A  verage  of  periods  2  and  4 

Average  of  periods  3  and  6 

Average  of  poiiods  7, 8,  and  0  . . 


Feed. 


MUk.  Fat 


Total 
solid*. 


Bartoy  meal 

Molasses 

Cane  sugar,  vrithoat  salts. 
Cane  sugar,  with  salts  .... 


Kg.  Kg.      I      Ka. 
0.7TJM       2.«»1 


20.920 
19.172 
16.948 
16.715 


.73372        143»5S 
.66508        S.3»I7 
2.17811 


The  molasses  was  not  quite  equal  to  the  barley  meal,  but  was  plainly 
superior  to.  cane  sugar.  The  addition  of  various  salts  to  the  cane  sugar 
to  approximate  the  salts  contained  in  molasses  appeared  to  have  little, 
if  any,  eflfect  on  the  relative  results. 

Feeding  molasses  to  cows  with  calf. — Two  cows  in  the  last  months  of 
gestation  were  fed  8  kg.  of  molasses  daily,  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight, 
and  after  calving  the  feeding  was  contiuued.  There  was  apparently  no 
injurious  eflfect  from  this  feeding,  either  in  the  condition  of  the  cow  or 
the  development  of  the  calf. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  expresses  the  belief  that  molasses  is  an 
advantageous,  safe,  and,  at  present  local  prices,  cheap  feeding  stuff  for 
milk  production.  Concerning  the  diflferent  forms,  the  experiments  indi- 
cate the  liquid  molasses  and  the  mixture  of  molasses  and  the  residue 
from  sugar-beet  factories  to  be  the  best.  Molasses-peat  feed  and 
molasses  and  palm  cake  have  not  given  quite  so  favorable  results,  and 
the  molasses  pulp,  while  it  gave  good  results,  was  not  readily  eaten  by 
cows. 
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Studies  of  methods  of  ezperimental  feeding  trials,  J.  L.  Hills 
(Vermont  8ta.  Rpt.  1896-^97 ^pp.  134-169^  193-217), —This  includes  experi- 
ments on  the  proper  length  of  feeding  periods,  the  relative  feeding  valae 
of  rations  with  like  nutritive  ratios,  the  experimental  error  in  feeding 
trials,  and  a  comparison  of  Atlas  gluten  meal  with  other  grain  feeds. 
Full  data  are  given  in  these  experiments  in  the  body  of  the  article  and 
in  an  appendix,  and  the  results  are  summarized  and  discussed. 

The  proper  length  of  feeding  periods  (pp.  146-161). — *^So  far  as  the 
writer  can  discover  by  thorough  search  and  through  consultation  with 
others,  no  tests  have  been  made  showing  what  is  and  what  is  not  a 
reliable  period  length.  The  short  period  of  1  or  2  weeks  is  clearly 
to  be  condemned  as  likely  to  furnish  erroneous  results,  since  the  animal 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  begun  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  change  in 
ration  when  the  period  is  over.  While  such  results  are  surely  untrust- 
worthy, it  is  not  yet  clear  whether  3  or  4  weeks  or  more  are  necessary 
to  furnish  reliable  data.'' 

The  experiments  were  made  with  15  cows,  divided  into  5  lots  of  3  each. 
Two  diiferent  rations  were  fed  containing  corn  meal  and  wheat  bran 
with  or  without  Atlas  gluten  meal.  Lot  4  was  alternated  on  these  2 
rations  for  6  periods  of  4  weeks  each,  lot  5  for  5  periods  of  5  weeks,  lot 
6 for  4  periods  of  6  weeks,  and  lots  7  and  8  for  3  periods  of  7  and  8  weeks, 
respectively.  Owing  to  a  misunderstanding  lot  5  had  to  be  reduced  to 
periods  of  4  weeks.  The  periods  were  divided  into  preliminary  and 
experimental  portions,  the  preliminary  part  of  the  period  ranging  from 
10  days  in  the  4- week  periods  to  20  days  in  the  8- week  periods.  The 
natritive  ratio  of  the  Atlas  gluten  meal  ration  averaged  1:6.6,  and  that 
of  the  other  ration  1 :  10.2. 

''It  seems  safe  to  assert  that  in  these  trials  resnlts  essentiaUy  similar  in  chnracter 
and  extent  were  obtained  when  the  Atlas  ration  was  fed  in  periods  from  6  to  8  weeks 
long  OS  had  been  observed  when  it  was  fed  for  but  4  weeks.  In  other  M'ords,  in  this 
particular  comparison,  which  it  will  be  recollected  is  between  a  'medium' and  a 
'wide'  ration,  feeding  periods  4  weeks  long  gave  trustworthy  results  as  regards 
qnantity  changes.  This  deduction  applies  to  the  yield  of  milk  alone  and  not  to  Ms 
qnality.  The  effect  of  the  Atlas  ration  upon  the  quality  of  the  milk  is  considered 
under  the  next  heading." 

As  to  the  effect  of  food  on  the  quality  of  milk,  an  extensive  r^sum^. 
is  given  of  experiments  conducted  in  this  country  and  abroad  upon  this 
suhject,  and  the  results  in  this  particular  experiment  are  summarized. 

"When  the  Atlas  ration  of  medium  balance  replaced  the  wide  com  and  bran  ration 
for  a  short  time  (4  weeks  or  less)  a  somewhat  richer  milk  was  made,  one  in  which 
the  fat  was  increased  and  the  solids  not  fat  remained  essentially  unaffected.  This 
effect  was  not  observed,  however,  when  the  ration  was  fed  6  weeks  or  more,  the 
quality  remaining  unaltered,  or,  if  anything,  growing  a  shiulc  poorer.  Nine  cows 
ied  in  periods  4  weeks  long  testify  that  the  quality  of  milk  is  slightly  bettered,  and 
the  ratio  of  fat  to  solids  not  fat  narrowed  by  the  substitution  of  Atlas  gluten  meal 
for  com  and  bran  in  the  ration.  Eight  other  cows  fed  in  periods  from  6  to  8  weeks 
long  testify  to  the  contrary.  ,  .  .  The  upshot  of  these  series  of  comparisons 
appears  to  be  that  the  4- week  period  did  not  give  results  which  are  entirely  trust- 
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worthy  touching  the  quality  of  the  milk  given  on  the  Atlas  ration.  The  B-wetk 
period,  however,  and  those  yet  longer  in  duration  gave  satisfactory  results.  Com- 
bining tho  conclusions  on  both  (inantity  and  quality,  it  would  appear  that  a  l-week 
feeding  period  a<'curately  indicated,  in  the  present  case,  the  character  of  and  proV 
ably  the  extent  of  quantity  clianges,  but  that  the  slight  improvement  observed  ia 
quality  was  temporary  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  likely  to  continm?  under  ihi* 
conditions  of  prolonged  feeding  on  a  single  ration.  Since  this  latter  effect  is  hat 
slight  and  entirely  without  practical  significance,  apd  since  the  reaults  of  longer 
feeding  discount  it,  one  need  not  lose  faith  in  the,  essential  accuracy  of  pastob^erra- 
tions  in  which  1-week  periods  have  been  used." 

The  rela  tire  feeding  values  of  2  rations  of  equal  balance  (pp.  162-liU).— 
Ill  this  experiment  rations  consisting  of  hay  and  silajre,  wheat  bran, 
corn  meal,  and  either  1|  lbs.  each  of  cotton-seed  meal  ami  linseed  meal 
or  4  lbs.  of  Atlas  gluten  meal  were  fed.  The  aim  was  to  feed  as  nearly 
as  ])ossil)le  the  san)e  amounts  of  digestible  protein  in  the  two  ratious, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amounts  fed  differed  by  about  5  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  oil-meal  ration.  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  oilmeal 
ration  was  1 :6.3  and  of  the  Atlas  meal  ration  1:7.3.  Nine  cows  were 
used  in  the  experiment.  They  were  alternated  on  the  2  rations  for  5 
periods,  varying  from  4  to  7  weeks  each  in  length.  Based  on  the  .'i31 
days  of  feeding,  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn: 

"  Four  per  cent  more  dry  matter  eaten  in  the  form  of  the  Atlas  ration  than  was 
eaten  in  the  form  of  the  cottou-seed-linseed  ration  produced  1  per  cent  more  milk,  but 
no  more  solids  or  fat.  The  milk  made  on  the  cot  ton -seed -linsei'd  rntion  was  some- 
what tlie  richer  of  the  two,  hut  the  enrichment  could  hardly  be  termed  one-siUe<L  rhe 
ratio  of  fat  to  solids  not  fat  narrowing  very  slightly  (Atlas  1:1.71,  cofTon-bW«l- 
linseed  1:1.(>8). 

"One  hundred  ponnds  of  dry  matter,  both  in  tho  entire  ration  and  in  ihe  i^ain 
portion  thereof  (experimental  portion),  proved  nioreefficient  in  th§  cot  tou-seed-linserd 
than  in  the  Atlas  ration,  making;  on  the  average  about  6  per  cent  mon^  prodncl. 
This  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  great  stress  l>einglaid  upon  it.  yet,  becanw 
of  the  large  number  of  cows  used  and  the  almost  perfect  uniformity  of  the  trend  in 
each  individual  case,  it  is  thought  that  the  difference  lies  outsiilo  the  pale  of  pfls«- 
ble  experimental  error  and  that  it  is  mainly  a  food  effect.  The  dry  matter  of  the 
rations  being  of  nearly  equal  digestibility  (cotton-seed-linseed  75,  Atlas 7H),  the  c<in- 
clusiiins  in  the  last  paragraph  may  properly  be  applied  likewise  to  digestible  diy 
matter. 

**It  has  alreaily  been  pointed  out  that  the  excess  of  protein  in  the  cotton-aeed- 
linsced  ration  was  but .")  per  cent.  In  these  cases  of  essentially  equal  consumption  of 
protein  <Mie  ration  proved  somewhat  more  effectivt*  than  another.  The  ration  con- 
taining the  most  digestible  carbohydrat-es,  the  most  digestible  fat.  and  the  m^*t 
digestible^  dry  matter  gave  the  smallest  returns.'* 

Experimental  error  in  feeding  tests  (pp.  165-167). — 

*' The  question  has  been  raised  whether  differences  obtained  in  feeding  rarions 
rations,  one  against  another,  are  not  frequently  due  to  causes  other  t«han  changing 
food,  even  where  every  precaution  is  taken  to  render  all  other  conditions  nnifonn. 
In  order  tr)  test  this  ])oint  a  repetition  of  previous  experiments  made  at  this  station, 
consisting  of  the  uniform  feeding  of  cows  for  several  months,  was  carriwl  ont  witi 
9  cows.  Practically  no  change  occurred  in  quantity  or  quality  of  product  on  aoni- 
fonii  ration.  A  pound  of  total  dry  matter  produced  as  much  milk,  total  soli^lsan^ 
fat,  at  one  time  as  at  another,  lactation  stages  being  equalized.  It  is  tlionght.  bow- 
ever,  that  if  but  few  animals  are  used  it  is  unsafe  to  claim  that  changi«  in  prodnct 
of  less  than  5  i>er  <'ent  are  of  necessity  due  to  changes  in  feeding." 
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Practical  conclusions  of  economic  value  (pp.  167-169). — ^The  above 
experimeDts  afforded  an  opportunity  for  compariug  Atlas  gluten  meal 
with  corn  meal  and  bran  and  with  cotton-seed  and  linseed  meal.  The 
results  are  summarized  below : 

Comparisons  of  corn  and  hran^  AilaSj  and  cotton  sevd-linseed  rations. 


Food  eaten. 


Ration. 

Hay. 

Atksmcal 

Corn  and  bran 

AtWmcal 

Cottonseed- lin- 
seed meal 

Lbg. 
5,5,39 
5,231 
3,68:3 

4,283 

Corn 
meal. 


Wheat 
bran. 


_  . 

Lbs. 

612 
2,166 

810 

Lb9. 

6i:{ 
2,166 
1,215 

800 

1,303 

I  Cotton  ' 

»»»••  i  («,,u«l 
parts). 


Silage. 


Production.     1    ('«»toffood. 


Milk.    Butter.! 


Per  100  Por 
lb«.of  lb.  of 
milk,     bntter. 


LbM.    1     Lbs.  Lbs. 

3,309    19,812 

I-. ,  18,781  , 

1,620  : I  13,606  I 


Lbs. 
12,047 
10,  152  I 

5,221 


Lbn. 

065  , 

5.-)7 

332 


Cents. 
77.8 
84.7 
127. 8 


1,  304      15, 589       5, 879 

I 


377       128. 5 


Cents. 
U.1 
14.9 
20.1 

20.0 


>  One  and  one-sixth  timon  the  fat. 


''The  Atlas  ration  was  more  ecoBomical  than  the  corn  and  bran  ration.  More 
milk  was  made  thereon,  and  the  food  cost  more;  hence  the  milk  was  made  but  8  per 
cent  and  the  butter  but  6  per  cent  cheaper  on  the  richer  ration.  Atlas  gluten  meal 
at  116  is  not  much  cheaper  than  com  and  bran  at  $15  and  $13,  respectively. 

''Apparently  the  cotton- seed-linseed  ration  made  more  milk  and  butter  than  the 
Atlas  ration,  and  cost  more.  The  periods,  however,  were  of  different  lengths,  and 
the  animals  were  fed  some  3  and  some  5  periods;  hence  the  iigures  are  in  reality 
nsefiil  only  as  means  to  arrive  at  the  cost  of  food  per  unit  of  production.  In  this 
respect  absolute  equality  is  found.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  under  the  Homcwhat 
irregular  conditions  of  this  test,  the  2  rations  were  financially  of  equal  value." 

The  fertilizing  value  of  the  dift'erent  rations  is  considered. 

Some  observations  on  the  relation  between  body  conformation 
and  production  in  cows,  E.  A.  Bogdanow  (Jour.  Landic,  15  {1S97)^ 
No.  3-4,  pp.  271-293,  pi.  1). — The  author  made  various  measurements 
on  80  cows  of  the  herd  at  Tapiau,  whose  record  for  severfil  years  was 
known.  The  method  of  measurement  followed  was  that  described  by 
Werner.'  Various  groups  were  formed  according  to  the  production  of 
milk,  butter,  etc.,  and  the  measurements  of  the  cows  in  the  dift'erent 
groups  were  studied  and  comi)ared. 

Prom  the  results  the  author  concludes  that  a  close  relation  between 
external  conformation  and  production  is  so  apparent  as  to  be  unmis- 
takable. Furthermore,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  from  special  studies 
of  early  and  late  maturing  cows,  it  appeared  that  the  best  yields  were 
obtained  from  cows  which  matured  relatively  early. 

Experiments  on  the  effect  of  different  grain  and  concentrated 
feeds  on  the  milk  production  of  cows,  Eamm  (Landtc.  Jahrh.^  26 
(1897),  Xo.  4-5,  pp.  693-731).— This  experiment  was  with  2  lots  of  5 
cows  each,  and  included  trials  of  18  dift'erent  grain  rations,  each  fed  in 
addition  to  a  basal  ration  of  14  kg.  of  hay,  6  kg.  of  straw,  and  .">()  kg.  of 


*  H.  Werner,  Kindzuclit,  Berlin,  1892. 
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beets  per  1^000  k^.  live  weight.  The  grain  feeds  tested  were  rape  cake, 
linseed  meal,  peanut  cake,  cotton-seed  meal,  sunflower  meal,  poppy  cake, 
cocoannt  cake,  palm  cake,  dried  brewers'  grai  ns,  wheat  meal,  oatmeal,  rye 
meal,  coru  meal,  barley  meal,  wheat  bran,  rye  bran,  molasses  and  palm 
cake  (1:1),  and  malt  sprouts.  With  one  lot  the  feeding  commenced  with 
the  various  meals  and  ended  with  the  oil  cakes,  etc.,  and  with  the  other 
the  oil  cakes  were  fed  first.  The  periods  were  only  10  days  each,  except 
in  2  cases,  with  no  transition  periods  intervening.  Only  the  last  5  days 
were  considered  in  studying  the  efifect  of  the  food.  The  rations  usually 
contained  about  2  kg.  of  digestible  protein  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight, 
although  in  a  number  of  periods  the  amount  dropped  to  1.5  kg.  and 
even  lower.  Consequently  the  nutritive  ratios  ranged  from  1:6.5  to 
1:12.4.  The  cows  were  weighed  every  other  day  and  the  yield  and 
composition  of  the  milk  determined  daily.  The  detailed  data  are 
tabulated. 

The  cows  at  first  reiiised  to  eat  the  rye  meal,  but  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  period  commenced  eating  small  amounts,  the  maximum  consump- 
tion being  about  12  kg.  daily  per  1,000  kg.  live  weight.  The  case  was 
similar  with  rye  bran,  of  which  only  8.73  kg.  was  eaten. 

The  author  found  no  relation  between  the  fat  content  of  the  milk 
and  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  rations,  as  has  been  suggested 
by  Soxhlet  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  lOlC). 

The  author  groups  the  feediug  stuffs  tested  under  three  heads— tbose 
advantageous,  those  disadvantageous,  and  those  indifferent  in  their 
effect  on  milk  production.  Among  those  advantageous  to  milk  produc- 
tion were  the  mixture  of  beet  molasses  and  palm  cake,  barley  meal, 
malt  sprouts,  linseed  meal,  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  and  oatmeal  in  the 
order  named.  The  mixture  of  molasses  and  palm  cake  had  the  greatest 
effect  of  any  food  on  the  solids  and  fat  content.  It  was  only  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  increase  in  live  weight.  It  is  thought  this  may  be  dne 
to  the  effect  of  the  molasses  on  the  kidneys,  as  suggested  byHagemann 
(see  above).  Barley  meal  was  found  a  desirable  food  in  every  respect 
On  corn  meal  the  yields  of  milk,  solids,  and  fat  were  high,  although 
the  percentage  of  solids  and  fat  was  not  noticeably  high. 

Among  those  disadvantageous  to  milk  jiroduction  were  cocoannt cake, 
poppy  cake,  sunflower  meal,  peanut  meal,  cotton -seed  meal,  and  rye 
bran.  With  cocoannt  cake  the  results  were  unfavorable  in  almost 
every  respect,  due  possibly  to  the  fact  that  the  animals  ate  only  aboat 
half  the  amount  which  it  was  intended  to  give  them.  Poppy  cake 
ranked  poorest  of  all  in  respect  to  the  fat  and  solids,  both  the  percent- 
age and  the  total  amount.  Sunflower  meal,  while  not  especially  unfa-  . 
vorable,  did  not  give  satisfactory  results.  The  peanut  meal  was 
especially  disadvantageous  to  the  content  of  solids  and  fat,  while  the 
yield  of  milk  was  only  a  little  below  the  average.  The  same  was  true 
with  cotton-seed  meal,  and  in  case  of  2  of  the  cows  inflammation  of  the 
udder  was  noticed.    (About  3.G  kg.  of  cotton-seed  meal  per  1,000  kg. 
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live  weight  was  fed.)  The  rape-seed  cake,  wheat  meal,  rye  meal,  palm 
cake,  and  dried  brewers'  grains  had  no  particular  effect  npon  milk  pro- 
duction as  a  whole.  The  palm  cake,  although  it  gave  a  high  percentage 
of  fat,  was  i^ot  satisfactory  in  other  respects.  The  milk  had  an  oily  odor 
and  a  pungent  taste. 

Feeding  ezperixnents  with  milch  cows,  J.  M.  Bartlett  {Maine 
8ta.  Bpt.  1896y  pp.  37-55). — In  these  experiments  gluten  meal  was  com- 
pared with  cotton -seed  meal,  silage  was  compared  with  grain,  and 
ground  oats  was  compared  with  wheat  bran,  and  the  efifect  of  Kutrio- 
tone  was  tested.  Six  registered  Jersey  cows  were  used,  and  these  were 
divided  into  2  lots  of  3  each. 

Gluten  meal  vs.  cottonseed  meal  (pp.  39-43). — Feeding  a  constant  basal 
ration,  3  lbs.  of  gluten  meal  was  compared  with  2  lbs.  of  cotton-seed 
meal  in  3  periods  of  about  3  weeks  each.  The  composition  of  the  feed- 
ing stuffs  and  of  the  milk,  with  other  data,  are  tabulated. 

"The  data  indicate  that  gluten  meal  is  fnlly  equal  to  cotton-seed  meal  when  fed 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  the  amount  of  digestible  nutrients  equal  in  each 
ration.  It  is  not  equal  to  cotton -seed  meal  pound  for  pound  as  a  source  of  protein, 
as  it  contains,  on  an  average,  about  one-quarter  less  of  that  nutrient.  It  makes  a 
Tery  good  quality  of  butter,  but  slightly  softer  than  that  made  from  cotton-seed 
meal  ration  when  fed  in  the  quantity  used  in  this  experiment." 

Silage  compared  with  grain  (pp.  43-46). — The  silage  was  the  Robert- 
son mixture,  consisting  of  fodder  corn,  horse  beaus,  and  sunflower 
heads.  Ration  No.  1  consisted  of  20  lbs.  timothy  hay,  20  lbs.  silage, 
and  8  lbs.  grain.  Ration  No.  2  consisted  of  15  lbs.  timothy  hay,  35  lbs. 
silage,  and  4  lbs.  grain.    There  were  2  periods  of  2  weeks  each. 

''This  experiment,  although  too  limited  to  be  of  much  value  in  itself,  confirms  the 
results  of  Professor  Kobertsou's  investigations  and  those  obtained  from  experiments 
made  at  this  station  last  year,  showing  that  silage  of  the  quality  used  can  be  sub- 
stitnted  in  part  for  the  grain  ration  of  milch  cows  without  causing  loss  of  lleah  or 
lessening  the  production  of  milk.  In  this  case  15  lbs.  of  silage  appeared  to  equal  4 
lbs.  of  the  grain  mixture." 

Ground  oats  compared  with  tpJieat  bran  (pp.  46-51). — Feeding  a  con- 
stant basal  ration,  4  lbs.  of  wheat  bran  was  compared  with  4  lbs.  of 
ground  oats  in  3  periods  of  about  3  weeks  each. 

"These  results  show  a  slightly  larger  yield  when  oats  were  fed  tlian  when  bran 
was  fed,  but  the  differences  are  not  sufficiently  large  for  one  to  say  that  oats  have  a 
greater  feeding  value  than  bran.  .  .  .  Their  mechanical  condition  is  such  that  they 
are  erjually  good  to  mix  with  heavier  feeds  like  corn,  cotton  seed,  and  gluten  meals." 

JHutriotone  for  the  production  of  milk  (pp.  51-55). — This  material  is  said 
to  be  extensiyely  advertised  in  the  State,  and  the  claim  made  that  it  is 
not  only  a  curative  agent  but  a  stimulant  to  the  production  of  flesh  and 
milk.  Five  Jersey  cows,  fresh  in  milk,  were  fed  liberal  rations  of  hay 
and  grain  in  proportion  to  their  size;  and,  in  addition,  in  the  first,  third, 
and  iifth  periods,  the  prescribed  amount  of  Nutriotone  was  fed,  and  in 
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the  fourth  period  2  spoonfuls  of  linseed  meal  in  each  feed  was  substi- 
tuted for  it.    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

Summary  of  results  with  and  icithout  yutriotone. 


Milk. 


Butter 
fat. 


A verngo  for  21  days  withont  Xatriotone . 
Arera^  for  21  days  with  Nutriotone 


Pounds.     Pounds. 
2,281  101 

2,264  101 


''Id  neither  of  these  caeeB  did  Natriototie  seem  to  have  any  effect^  favorable  or 
unfavorable.  Tlie  slightly  smaller  milk  flow  with  Natriotone  does  not  mean  anything 
in  particular  except  to  add  increased  emphasis  to  the  falsenes*^  of  tho  claim  that  2 
large  tablespoonfnls  fed  with  ea<;h  feed  'will  produce  a  great  increase*  of  much 
richer  milk.' " 

Eemarks  are  made  on  the  use  of  condimental  food,  and  a  tonic  is 
recommended  for  use  when  animals  are  out  of  condition  and  in  need 
of  such  treatment. 

The  food  requirements  and  production  of  different  breeds  of 
cows,  K.  Gripenberg  {Tidn.  Mj'OlkhmhalL^  6  (1897)  Nos.  .')l-37). — The 
paper  gives  a  discussion  of  the  comparative  economy  and  productive 
capacity  of  Holstein,  Ayrshire,  Angler,  and  Finnish  breeds  of  cows 
and  of  crosses,  kept  at  the  Mustiala  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Institute, 
from  1885-'96.  Tables  giving  the  amounts  of  hay  and  concentrated  food 
consumed  and  milk  produced  during  each  year  for  the  various  breeds 
are  included  in  the  paper.  The  quality  of  the  milk  produced  was 
unfortunately  only  ascertained  during  4  years,  1889-'01  and  1896.  The 
members  of  ^« food  units"  given  in  the  table  refer  to  hay  and  concen- 
trated food  consumed,  the  value  of  the  former  being  considered  one- 
half  that  of  the  latter.  Pasturage  was  the  same  for  all  cows,  and  the 
quantities  of  straw  and  roots  (or  silage)  eaten  were  considered  comi)en- 
sated  for  by  the  manure  produced  by  the  cows. 

Production  and  relative  economy  of  different  breeds  of  cows. 


Broed. 


HolRtein 

Ayrshire 

Aiij^Ier 

Crosses  

Finiiiflli  native. 


Average 

»  umber  j— — 

of  cows, 

1889-  '96.     Hay. 


Per  cow  per  year,  188J>-'96. 


I  Concen- 
trated 
!     food. 


10 

1% 

24 

1,483 

7 

1,449 

11 

1,539 

13 

1,373 

Kg. 


519 
416 
407 
475 
379 


Food 
units. 


1, 331 
1,157 
1,132 
1,244 
1,070 


Milk 
pro<lucod., 


Kg. 
3,159 
2,376 
2,330 
2,789 
1,892 


Fat  ("on- 
tent  (4 
years). 


Per  emt. 
3.0 
8.6 


I  Food  unitH  rwiuired 
i>er— 

I 

milk.        y^n). 


3.4 
3.6 


42.2 
49.0  ! 
48.7 
45.0  1 
56.1 


9.6 
8.6 
10.1 


9.8 


Valuing  a  food  unit  at  2  cts.,  milk  at  2  cts.  per  kilogram,  butter  at  43 
cts.  per  kilogram,  and  skim  milk  at  0.6  ct.  per  kilogram,  the  aathor 
arrives  at  the  following  figures,  which  indicate  the  profit  per  year  and 
per  cow  for  the  difl'erent  breeds:  Holstein  $38,  Aryshire  $33,  Angler 
$26.50,  crosses  $38,  and  Finnish  native  $23.— F.  w.  woll. 
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Feeding  trials  with  silage  and  potatoes,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont 
Sta,  Bpt.  1896-^97,  pp.  169-174^  218-220).— A  comparison  was  made 
with  2  cows  of  corn  silage  and  a  siJage  made  from  a  mixture  of  cowpea 
vines  and  soy  beans.  At  the  time  of  ensiling  the  mixed  silage  con- 
tained abont  23  per  cent  of  crude  protein  in  dry  matter,  while  the  corn 
silage  contained  about  11  per  cent. 

"The  mixed  silage  lost  very  heavily  of  its  protein  in  the  silo,  however,  and  cnnie 
ont  hardly  richer  in  that  ingredient  than  was  its  competitor.  The  reasons  for 
this  loss  are  not  clear.  The  com  silage  in  another  portion  of  the  same  silo  kept 
nicely.  .  .  . 

**Le88  but  better  milk  and  essentially  equal  yields  of  solids  and  fat  were  made 
from  somewhat  more  total  dry  matter  on  the  soy  beau-cowpea  silage  than  when 
com  silage  was  fed.  One  hundred  poumis  of  dry  matter  in  eorn  silage  proved  supe- 
rior to  the  same  amount  in  the  mixed  siiage.  The  mixed  silage  analyzed  but  little 
better  than  the  corn  silage,  cost  more  to  grow  and  harvest,  yielded  less,  and  was 
distasteful  to  some  cows.  The  marked  iuerease  in  the  quality  of  tl\e  milk  following 
the  feeding  of  the  mixed  silage,  while  suggestive,  is  not  thought  to  be  duo  as  much 
to  change  of  feed  as  to  a  coincident  Hhrinkage  in  the  milk  flow.'' 

Corn  silage  and  potatoes  were  compared  in  an  experiment  with  6 
cows,  covering  three  4- week  periods. 

"The  cows  ate  more  freely  of  the  potatoes  than  of  the  silage  and  while  on  the 
potato  ration  consumed  more  dry  matter,  yet  in  5  out  of  6  cases  they  made  no  more 
milk  and  in  one  case  but  little  more.  The  milk  did  not  change  in  quality  and  essen- 
tiaUy  e(|ual  quantities  of  total  solids  and  fat  were  produced  on  each  ration.  Since 
increased  production  did  not  follow  the  more  hearty  eating,  a  pound  of  dry  matter 
in  the  form  of  potatoes  was  less  effective  than  a  similar  amount  of  dry  matter  in  the 
fonn  of  silage.  Potatoes  at  15  cts.  a  bushel  are  more  costly  as  stock  food  than 
silage.'' 

Record  of  the  station  herd  for  1895-'96,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Vermont 
Sta,  Rpt.  1896-^97,  pp.  181-188),— The  record  is  given  for  37  cows  from 
^^vember  1,  1895,  to  October  31,  189G; 

"As  a  herd  the  average  cost  of  food  for  100  lbs.  of  herd  milk  was  77.3  cts.  and  for 
a  pound  of  butter,  13  cts.  .  .  .  Twenty -eight  of  the  individual  cows  whose  records 
appear  in  the  preceding  table,  together  with  2  others,  formed  the  herd  of  Avhich  the 
lecord  was  published  in  our  last  report.  Comparing  the  rc'cords  of  the  2  years  we 
find  that  12  cows  gave  more,  2  the  same,  and  14  less  milk  tlie  second  year  than  they 
did  the  first;  that  12  gave  more,  2  the  same,  and  14  less  hutter  in  1895-'9U  than  in 
1894-'95;  while  11  gave  better,  10  poorer,  and  7  the  same  quality  of  milk  in  the 
latter  as  compared  with  the  former  yerr.  The  average  for  the  28  cows  shows  almost 
exactly  the  same  production  each  year,  but  at  grt^atly  reduced  coat  during  the  latter 
year.'' 

Average  record  of  iwenty-eight  coicufor  two  years. 


Year. 


1885-'96.. 


Yield  of 
milk. 


Poundn. 
5,616 
5,586 


Fat  roti- 

t<Mlt  of    I 

milk.     I 


Per  cent^, 
5.  02 
5.03  ' 


Yield  of 
butter. 


Vovndg.  I 

328 ; 


('ost  of 

foiKl. 


'  prain.     i  ^''•.  i"*^       .sales. 


.$50.36  I 
4.3.  72 


$18.92 
14.  4U 


Centn. 
16.2 
14.1  I 


*77. 18 
75.48 
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''It  18  again  shown  that  the  Ayrshire  cow  is  more  successfhl  as  a  milk  maker  than 
as  a  butter  producer.  As  a  general  rule  the  cows  making  the  most  batter  were  the 
most  economical  producers.  The  larger  cows,  which  ranked  well  in  gross  amonnts 
of  batter  made,  graded  lower  in  most  cases  in  economy  of  production,  while  the 
smaller  cows,  which  stood  near  the  head  in  amount  of  butter  made,  did  not  lose  rank 
in  the  matter  of  cheap  manufacture.  In  other  words,  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
smaller  cow  usually  makes  the  cheapcHt  butter  is  again  demonstrated.'' 

The  effect  of  food  upon  the  quality  of  bntter,  J.  L.  Hills  ( Ver- 
mont  8ta.  Bpt  1896-^97,  pp.  175-181). — In  connection  with  some  of 
the  experiments  described  above,  studies  were  made  of  the  effect  of 
the  rations  upon  the  quality  of  the  butter  and  upon  churnability.  The 
scoring  and  the  cheAiical  analysis  of  the  butter  are  given  and  the  data 
for  churning.    The  results  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

^'Effects  upon  huUer, — Butter  made  from  a  ration  contain ing  large  amounts  of  pota- 
toes was  of  poor  quality,  tended  to  be  salvy  and  did  not  keep  well.  It  8howe<l,  upon 
chemical  analysis,  a  medium  amount  of  volatile  acids,  but  a  very  low  iodin  number. 

''  ButterH  made  from  3  hay  and  silage  rations,  containing  respectively  large  amounts 
of  corn  and  bran,  of  Atlas  gluten  meal,  and  of  ootton-sced  and  linseed  meals,  were 
scored  by  experts  essentially  alike.  The  butter  made  upon  the  rations  containing 
relatively  large  amounts  of  Atlas  gluteu  meal  was  judged  by  the  station  dairyman 
to  be  on  the  whole  a  shade  inferior  to  the  others,  particularly  in  grain.  The  only 
marked'  difference  developed  on  chemical  analysis  concerned  the  iodin  nnmtier, 
which  in  the  Atlas  butter  wne  nniformly  high,  indicating  probably  an  increased 
percentage  of  olein. 

^'Effects  upon  chm-ning. — The  creams  from  the  milks  made  on  the  Atlas  ration  inva- 
riably churned  less  exhaustively  than  those  made  upon  either  the  corn  and  bran  or 
the  cotton -seed-linseed  rations,  all  other  conditions  being  equalized.  No  plausible 
reason  other  than  that  of  food  effect  presents  itHclf,  yet  the  writer  feels  unwilling 
as  yet  to  assert  that  the  Atlas  ration  was  at  fault  in  the  matter.*' 

Report  of  the  dairy  investigator,  F.  B.  Linfield  ( Utah  Sta.  RpU 
1897^  pp.  51-60). — Eemarks  on  the  work  of  the  division,  an  experiment 
with  pasturage  for  cows,  variations  in  the  fat  content  of  milk,  and  the 
value  of  byproducts  of  the  dairy  for  feeding  pigs  (see  p.  871).  Trials 
for  2  summers  with  2  cows  showed  the  advantages  of  i>roperly  seeded 
pastures  for  dairy  cows  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  range,  "ft 
would  take  a  yield  of  from  48  to  62  bu.  of  wheat  per  acre,  at  aver- 
age prices  for  the  past  3  years,  to  return  as  much  as  could  be  made  by 
pasturing  cows."  The  variations  in  the  fat  content  of  the  first  milk 
and  strippings,  the  morning's  and  night's  milk,  and  that  from  day  to 
day,  and  in  the  herd  milk,  with  advancing  lactation,  are  illustrated. 
The  failure  to  recognize  these  normal  variations  is  believed  to  be  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  method  of  paying  for  milk  by 
test. 

Preliminary  investigationB  concerning  the  number  and  nature 
of  bacteria  in  freshly  drawn  milk,  V.  A.  Moobb  ( U.  S.  J)ept.  Apr., 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  RpU.  1895  and  1896,  pp.  J961-J266).'-BsiCte- 
riological  examinations  were  made  of  the  milk  of  9  cows.  The  teats 
and  udders  of  tlie  cows  and  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  milkers  were 
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washed  with  a  dilate  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  milk  was 
drawn  directly  into  sterilized  bottles. 

*'In  collecting  the  milk,  from  5  to  10  cc.  of  the  fore  milk  was  taken  iu  separate 
bottles  from  each  quarter  of  the  adder  and  about  50  cc.  near  the  close  of  the  milking, 
except  in  5  cases.  The  milk  was  taken  directly  to  the  Ij^boratory  and  agar  plates 
(in  a  few  instances  gelatin  plates  also)  were  made  with  definite  quantities  (from  0.1 
to  1  cc.)  of  the  milk." 

The  namber  of  colonies  found  in  each  case  are  tabulated.  This 
shows  that  ^^in  every  case  bacteria  were  found  in  the  last  milk  taken 
from  one  or  more  quarters  of  the  udder/' 

''These  results,  as  well  as  those  heretofore  reported,  show  an  almost  constant 
appearance  of  bacteria,  often  in  small  numbers  to  be  sure,  in  the  milk  taken  during 
the  last  part  of  the  milking.  .  .  . 

'*The  properties  of  the  bacteria  found  in  the  fore  milk  are  of  more  importance 
than  their  numbers.  ...  A  thorough  dilTerential  study  of  the  bacteria  which  I  have 
found  in  freshly  drawn  milk  has  not  been  completed.  In  all,  20  apparently  different 
species  were  isolated.  Of  these,  3  were  8treptoco<'oi,  t  bacilli,  and  13  micrococci. 
Among  the  bacilli  Bacillus  eloac(B  occurred  in  one  specimen.  It  is  possible,  as  it 
occurred  but  ouce,  that  it  was  an  accidental  contamination  from  external  sources. 
This  was  the  only  gas  producer  in  the  entire  series.  Nine  of  the  apparent  species 
were  aerobic,  indicating  their  presence  near  the  end  of  the  teat  or  milk  duct,  and 
the  others  were  facultative  anaerobic,  and  could  have  come  from  much  higher  up  in 
the  teat. 

"With  one  exception  the  organisms  isolated  fermented  lactose  in  both  bouillon,  to 
which  chemically  pure  lactose  had  been  added,  and  in  milk  itself,  giving  a  decidedly 
acid  reaction.  .  .  .  Six  of  the  20  species  jiroduced  a  firm  coagulation  of  the  milk 
within  20  hours.  The  others  precipitated  or  coagulated  the  casein  iu  from  4  to  10 
days.  ... 

*'The  pathogenesiH  of  these  organisms  was  tested  by  the  subcutaneous  inoculation 
of  0.5  cc.  of  a  fresh  bouillon  culture  into  guinea  pigs,  but  invariably  the  animals 
remained  well.    In  fact,  a  perceptible  local  lesion  was  not  produced  in  any  case.  .  .  . 

"[In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  in  fresh  milk 
appeared  to  increase  rapidly]  it  seems  very  important  that  milk  should  bo  pas- 
teurized, if  its  normal  composition  is  to  be  retained,  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
drawn.  Milk  that  has  stood  iinder  ordinary  conditions  for  from  4  to  12  hours  before 
its  bacterial  flora  is  destroyed  must  necessarily  have  undergone  more  or  less  dele- 
terious changes,  the  extent  of  these  alterations  depending  upon  the  temperature  at 
which  it  is  kept  and  the  number  and  nature  of  the  bacteria  in  the  fore  milk.  It  is 
well  knoi^'n  that  all  milk  pasteurized  after  it  is  delivered  by  the  milk  vender  <loes 
not  agree  with  all  children.'' 

The  donble-necked  Babcock  bottle  for  testing  skim  milk  and 
buttermilk,  M,  E.  McDonnell  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  h*pt.  1890,  pp.  221- 
224)% — A  series  of  10  tests  was  made  on  12  samples  of  skim  milk  of 
diflferent  fat  content,  using  the  double-necked  test  bottle  described  by 
Parrington.^  The  method  was  found  satisfactorily  uniform  for  the 
same  sample.  All  the  results  were  believed  to  be  slightly  low  on 
account  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  fat  remaining  iu  suspension  and  a 
minute  quantity  probably  being  dissolved  by  the  acid.    Skim  milk 
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foQiid  by  anah-sis  to  eontain  0.16  per  cent  of  fat  was  dilated  with 
kMiim  quantities  of  water  and  with  milk  and  the  fat  determined  by 
tfst  a:id  by  aualy>i^.  -The  doable-necked  Babeock  bottles  ga?e 
re>uks  o.Ol  per  cent  lower  than  the  calcolated  amoont,  and  COS  per 
cent  lower  than  tbose  actually  obtained  by  gravimetric  analysis.^ 

In  conclusion  the  resolts  obtained  with  a  doable-necked  bottle  by 
Farriu^ou  are  i|aoted« 

Creamezies  or  bnttor  factozias;  advantages,  location,  organi- 
gition,  and  eqaipment,  U.  E.  Alyord  <  C.  S.  DepU  Agr.^  Bureau  of 
An-fHai  Industry  Eptt,  1>95  and  1^96.  pp.  297-316^  ph.  7.  Jig*.  4).— Alter 
biiet  int:udactf>ry  remarks  the  author  treats  of  the  extent  of  the 
creamery  system  in  different  States,  the  advantages  of  creameries, 
location.  metlicHls  of  operation,  and  the  coustrnction  and  equipment  of 
ote;iiuer:es.  giving  illustrations  and  plans  of  creameries,  and  aceonnts 
of  the  operations  of  a  number  of  creameries.  The  api>endix  contains 
b^aiik  articles  of  agreement  for  creameries,  by-laws  of  creamery  asso- 
ciations, and  a  statement  of  the  principal  appaiatus  needed  to  equip  a 
butter  factory  for  5(KI  cows  or  less. 

Composition  of  fnll-cream  cheese,  W.  Fbeab  (Pennsylvania  Sta, 
Bui.  Inf.  .J.  pp.  US'. — ^This  is  a  compilation  of  work  at  the  stations  in 
New  York.  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
ccltur.il  Ct>llege,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  requirements  of  tbe 
Pennsylvania  cheese  law,  passed  June  23,  1897.  This  law  divides 
chee.>e  into  5  grades  according  to  ita  fat  content  as  follows:  Fall 
cream,  with  not  less  than  32  i>er  cent  of  fat;  three-fourths  cream,  with 
not  less  than  24  |>er  cent  of  fat;  one-half  cream,  with  not  less  than  16 
lK.»r  cent :  one  fourth  cream,  with  not  less  than  8  j)er  cent;  and  skimmed 
cheese,  includiu^  all  cheese  with  less  than  8  per  cent  of  fat 

**.l^  Kxp<?rimeiitson  a  large  scale  in  5  Statics  and  Provinces  show  that  average 
]'ai't4»ry  uiilk  vt-ry  rarely  prodnces  green  cheese  containing  leos  fat  than  the  f^eiinsyl- 
vaiiia  h-iral  >t:&ntiard  for  fall-t-ream  cheese,  viz,  32  per  cent. 

**t2  i  Four  set^  of  experiments  show  that  the  green  cheese  loses  about  5  per  cent 
in  weiiiht  during  1  mouth^s  curing,  and  that  this  loss  is  chietly  in  the  water  content 
of  the  cl.eese.  Conse<|nently,  a  green  cheese  containing  only  30.5  per  cent  of  fat 
will  pniliably  \w  of  standard  ''full  creani"  quality  after  1  month's  curing. 

*v;;i  Nfiiherninior  variations  in  niannfacturt — providing  gross  carelessnew  b*» 
avoided— nor  variations  in  the  factory  milk  supply,  unless  it  include  m neb  p:irtly 
skiiiiuied  milk,  are  to  be  feared  as  a  cause  of  deficiency  in  fat." 

Care  of  milk  on  the  femn,  R.  A.  Pearson  (  U,  S.  Depi.  Affr.y  Farmert'  BuL  ^,  fp. 
,K<.tiif$.  r/).— This  bulletin  calls  attention  to  bacteria  as  the  cause  of  luilk  fermenw- 
tions,  the  conditions  affecting  bacterial  growth,  the  number  and  kinds  of  dain*  bac- 
teria, and  the  ways  in  which  luilk  becomes  impure — (1)  diseased  animals  and  ))er50ia 
an. I  unnatnral  conditions,  {'2)  nncleanliness  in  the  stable,  and  (3)  nncleauliness oat- 
side  the  stable ;  and  discusses  the  means  of  keeping  milk  pure  by  maintaiuinf^healUiy 
ctiws,  ele:;nliness  in  the  care  and  handling  of  the  animals  and  in  the  employees:  iht 
construction  of  dairy  houses ;  and  milking,  aerating,  and  cooling  milk  and  storing  it 
In  tonclusion  50  dairj-  rules  are  given  which  are  based  on  the  text  of  the  bulletin. 

Dairying  in  Oregon.  H.  T.  French,  G.  \V.  Shaw,  and  F.  L.  KKNT(Orpyoi»  SU, 
Circ,  2,  pp,  S^j  pl9.  J,  Jigs,  .>). — This  is  a  popular  article  treating  of  grasses  aitd  for- 
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ige  plants,  priDciples  of  cattle  feeding,  chemistry  of  milk^  milk  testing,  practical 
butter  making,  etc. 

Fodder  CTopa  for  cattle  on  a  40-acre  lot,  W.  Saunders  (Canada  Expt,  Farms 
EpU.  1S90,  pp.  75-SO). — During  the  first  year  of  the  experiment  14  cows  were  kept  on 
the  produce  of  a  40-acre  lot,  during  the  second  year  23,  the  fonrth  year  25,  and  the 
fifth  year  24.  The  bedding  used  was  not  obtained  from  the  lot.  During  the  third 
year  the  experiment  was  interrupted. 

Sunflo-wer-seed  cake  for  milch  cows,  Hkrtrr  (Molk.  Ztg.,  11  (1897)  y  Xo,  62,  pp,  848, 
849), — A  trial  of  feeding  sunflower-seed  cake  to  a  herd  of  cows  in  oonnertion  with 
toots  and  wheat  bran,  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  very  soft  butter,  which  was 
troublesome  even  in  winter. 

On  the  effect  of  various  grain  foods  on  the  milk  production  of  cows  (Miloh 
Ztg.,g(;{1897),  No8,  4S,pp,  079-08,?;  44ypp,  697-700;  45,  pp.  775-7i6).-~A  short  account 
of  work  by  Ramm  reported  from  another  source  (see  p.  879). 

Contribution  to  the  rational  feeding  of  cows  {Milch  Ztg.,  Sr,  {1897),  No.  '>!, 
p.  81$). — A  brief  account  of  investigations  by  Uagemaun  already  abstracted  from 
•nother  source  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  237 ;  8,  p.  788). 

The  practical  and  industrial  control  of  milk,  P.  Dornic  {Le  control  pratique  et 

indMStriale  du  lait.    MamioUe,  1897;  rer.  in  Jour.  Hyg.,  ri!  {1897),  No.  1097,  p,  4(ir,),^ 

Among  other  matters  the  author  discusse.s  the  different  apparatus  used  aud  methods 

employed  in  detecting  fraud  in  handling  milk. 

The  water  content  of  butter,  A.  Halenke  (Forsch,  Ber.  LehensmtL,  4  {18ff7),  Xo. 

12,  pp.  347-350). 
Matzoon,  B.  Martiny  {Milch  Ztg.,  27  {1898),  Xo.  1,  p.  ff).— It  is  noted  that  in 

Armenia,  where  kephir  does  not  occur,  the  organisms  used  in  preparing  matzoon 

from  milk  are  also  used  for  ripening  cream. 
Milk  Bomatose,  A.  Brestowski  ( Pharm.  Ztg.,  42  {1897),  p,  845;  ab$.  in  Chem,  Ztg., 

•!1{1S9?),  Xo.  103,  Iicpert.,p,  325). — This  is  '.%  food  preparation  similar  to  somatose 

made  from  meat  but  made  from  milk  and  containing  5  percent  of  taunin.     It  is  a 

fine  yellowish  powder,  very  soluble  in  water.     The  method  of  preparation  is  not 

given. 
Unarganised  ferments  of  milk — a  new  factor  in  the  ripening  of  cheese,  8.  M. 

BARcot'K  and  H.  L.  Russell  {Centbl.  Bakt.  n.  Par,,  2.  Abt.,  3  {1897),  p.  617;  abtt.  in 

Chm,  Ztg,,  J.J  {1898),  Xo,  S,  Reper4.,p.  14). 
The  microscopic  examination  of  butter  for  bacteria,  especially  Bacillus  tu> 

berculosis,  O.  Roth  (Korbl,  Schiccizer  Aerzte,  1897,  Xo,  IS,  p,  545;  abs,  in  Hyg,  Bund- 

tckau,  7  {1897),  Xo,  24,  pp.  1263,  1264), 
Preservation  of  cream  for  market,  F.  L.  Russell  (Maine  Sta,  Rpt.  1896,  pp,  141- 

i^5).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  23  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  7,  p.  992). 
The  "latent"  coloring  of  margarin,  H.  Schhott  (Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  Xo.  47, 

p.74G). — A  condensed  account  of  a  pamphlet  recently  pulilished  by  tho  author.    The 

proposed  plan  is  discussed  liy  requiring  the  addition  of  sesame  oil  to  niargariu.  sinco 

this  oil  can  be  easily  detected  by  the  color  it  gives  in  the  test,  aud  so  furnishes  a 

means  of  recognizing  margarin.     It  is  believed,  however,  thiit  coloring  with   phe- 

Dolphthalein  furnishes  greater  protection  to  consumers. 
The  examination  of  margarin  and  butter  for  sesame-oil  content,  P.  Soli sikn 

{Pharm,  Ztg,,  42  (1897),  p,8S7;  dbB,  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (18[r7),  Xo.  lOS,  liepcrt.,  p.  32o). 

Inspection  of  glassware  used  by  creameries  and  butter  factories  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  cream  and  milk,  J.  M.  Bartlktt  {Maine  Sta.  Rpt,  1890,  pp, 

i:}0-lo3).—A  reprint  of  Bulletin  26  of  the  station  {11.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  172). 
A  modification  of  the  Babcock  method  and  apparatus  for  testing  milk  and 

cream,  J.  M.  Bautlktt  (Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, pp,  105-172,  figs.  ^).— A  reprint  of  Bul- 

Hin  31  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  184). 
An  improved  milk  scale,  H.  D.  Richmond  {Analynt,  23(1898),  ,Jan.,  p,  ;?).— 

TWa  improvement  permits  the  operator  to  determine  the  density  of  the  milk  without 

pwvioua  reduction  to  the  normal  temperature. 
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A  caloulation  of  the  total  aolida  of  milk,  M.  E.  McDonneli.  (Penn^tflvania  Sta. 
Jipt.  1896,  pp.  82-84),— The  method  of  calculating  the  total  solids  of  milk  by  means 
of  the  Hehuer  and  Richmond  formula  is  described  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the 
percentage  of  total  solids  in  milk  corresponding  to  the  Quevenne  lactometer  reading 
and  percentage  of  fat. 

Graduation  of  the  Iieffinann-Beam  bottles^  G.  £.  Scott-Smith  and  A.  B.  Srarle 
(Analyst,  S3  (1898),  Jan,,  p,  3), — The  use  of  alcohol  instead  of  mercury  or  water  is 
recommended  in  calibrating  the  bottles. — l.  h.  mkrrlll. 

Teat  of  separators,  J.  M.  Bartlett  (Maine  Sta,  RpU  1896,  pp.  36, 36). — Four  teste 
are  reported  with  United  States  Separator  No.  5,  4  with  DeLaval  Baby  No.  2,  and  3 
with  Empire  No.  5.  ''The  operator  could  detect  no  material  difference  in  the  ease  of 
running  of  the  United  States  No.  5  or  Baby  No.  2.  The  Empire  being  a  larger 
machine,  of  course  ran  harder.  He,  however,  preferred  the  United  States  to  the 
others  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  bowl,  it  requiring  less  time  to  set  it  up 
clean,  etc." 

A  test  of  hand  separators,  H.  Hay  ward  (Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp. 
57-78),— K  reprint  of  Bulletin  38  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  3g6). 

Tests  of  dairy  apparatus,  J.  L.  Hills  (  Vermont  Sta,  Rpt,  1896-'97,  pp,  191, 19S),— 
Results  are  given  of  tests  of  the  following  separators :  DeLaval  Alpha,  Baby  No.  2 
and  No.  3 ;  DeLaval  Alpha,  Dairy  Turbine  No.  3,  DeLaval  Alpha,  Humming  Bird, 
Empire  No.  5  and  No.  7  (Mikado) ;  Sharpless  Safety,  Hand,  United  States  No.  3  and 
5,  and  United  States  No.  7  (Midget). 

Gouda  cheese,  H.  Hayward  ( Pennsylvania  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp,  75-5/).— The  method 
of  making  Gouda  cheese  is  described  and  references  made  to  some  i>reliminary  trials 
conducted  at  the  station.  ''In  these  preliminary  trials  100  lbs.  of  milk,  testing  about 
5  per  cent  fat,  yielded  14  lbs.  of  green  cheese.  The  amount  this  will  cure  out  will 
depend  somewhat  on  circumstances.  Some  experiments  state  that  in  2  months  the 
cheese  would  lose  about  17.5  per  cent  of  its  weight.'' 

The  constitution  of  milk  "with  special  reference  to  oheese  production,  S.  M. 
Babcogk  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  Bui.  61,  pp.  SI,  figs.  3). —This  is  a  popular  bulletin  on  the 
yield,  physical  constitution  and  composition  of  milk,  the  fat  globules  and  other  con- 
stituents of  milk,  conditions  affecting  the  composition,  relative  value  of  milk,  relation 
of  milk  constituents  to  cheese,  and  the  calculation  of  the  yield  of  cheese.  Under 
the  latter  head  a  table  is  given  showing  the  yield  of  cheese  from  100  lbs.  of  milk  cor- 
responding to  different  fat  contents  from  2  to  6  per  cent  and  different  lactometer 
readings. 

The  author  mentions  the  finding  of  soluble  ferments  in  milk  as  normal  constituents 
by  H.  L.  Russell  and  himself  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  205). 

VETEBnrAEY  SdElTCE  AVD  PBAGTIGE. 

InvestigationB  of  diseases  of  domestic  aw^wain^  T.  Smith  ( U.  8. 
Bept  Agr.y  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bpts,  1895  and  1896j  pp.  119-183, 
pis,  5). — Notes  on  sporadic  pneumonia  in  cattls :  Its  causes  and  differen- 
tiationfrom  conta^gious  pleuropneumonia  (pp.lld-14d,pl8. 4). — The  causes 
and  characteristicB  of  sporadic  pneumonia  and^  epizootics  of  infectious 
pneumonia  are  discussed  and  a  description  given  of  the  bacteria  associ- 
ated with  the  disease,  and  some  points  of  difference  between  sporadic 
broncho  pneumonia  and  contagious  pleuropneumonia.  In  conclusion  it 
is  stated  that  sporadic  pneumonia  in  cattle  generally  occurs  asbroncbo- 
pneumouia,  which  may  be  complicated  by  emphysema  and  by  interlobu- 
lar trouble  which  simulates  contagious  pleuropneumonia.  Broncho- 
pneumonia as  a  cattle  disease  is  comparatively  rare,  and  is  probably 
due  to  the  entrance  of  fluids  into  the  air  tubes  during  drenching* 
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When  secondary  to  tabercnlosis,  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  these  cases  are 
easily  recognized. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  relative  to  traumatic  or  transit  pneumonia 
due  to  blows  on  the  thorax.  The  interlobular  disease  and  the  persistence 
and  existence  of  lung  disease  are  apparently  to  be  attributed  to  bacteria 
of  the  swine  plague  group  present  iu  broncho-pneumonia  in  pure  cul- 
tares  foand  iu  healthy  cattle  in  tl\e  upper  air  passages.  Most  of  the 
cultures  made  from  the  parenchyma,  interlobular  fluids,  and  exudates 
in  interlobular  pneumonia  remain  sterile.  Other  differences  than  the 
hacteria  of  bovine  pneumonia  being  more  frequently  provided  with  a 
capsule  than  those  found  in  swine  are  not  constant.  Outbreaks  of 
infections  pneumonia  and  septicaemia  in  calves  are  thought  mostly  due 
to  highly  virulent  rays  of  the  same  group  of  bacteria. 

Two  varieties  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  from  mammals  (pp.  149-161). — An 
acGOont  is  given  of  an  investigation  of  a  bacillus  from  an  animal  of  the 
bear  tribe  {^a^ua  narica)  and  from  a  bull.  The  morphological  and 
other  characteristics  seem  to  indicate  differences  in  the  germ  which  the 
author  seems  inclined  to  believe  to  be  valid.  He  points  out  the  necessity 
for  more  information  on  the  existence  of  races  of  tubercle  bacilli  (both 
human  and  bovine). 

Xotes  on  the  evolution  of  hog  cholera  outbreaks  (pp.  161-166). — The  con- 
elusions  arrived  at  are  that  swine  themselves  are  the  chief  carriers  of 
the  infection.  The  custom  of  not  immediately  removing  dead  hogs 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  living  is  deprecated;  that  the  dis- 
ease may  be  perpetuated  and  spread  by  preventive  inoculation  with 
living  cultures;  that  the  waves  of  epizootics  which  sweep  over  the 
eoantry  at  long  intervals  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to  a  sudden 
increase  in  virulence  of  the  specific  bacilli  after  they  have  passed 
through  the  bodies  of  swine  for  several  years;  that  pathogenic  bacteria 
are  always  a  menace. 

Swine  erysipelas  or  mouse  septicaemia  bacilli  from  an  outbreak  of  swine 
disease  (pp.  166-174). — A  somewhat  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
morphological,  biological,  and  pathogenic  action  of  this  bacillus  which 
was  not  definitely  proved  to  be  pathogenic  toward  swine.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  imx)ortance  of  rational  feeding  as  a  preventive  iu  regions 
infected  with  certain  diseased  germs. 

Notes  on  peculiar  parasitic  infections  of  the  liver  in  domesticated  animals 
(pp.  174-179). — The  frequent  existence  of  minute  focal  lesions  in  the 
liver  of  some  domestic  animals  which  may  in  all  cases  be  due  to  ova  of 
parasites  or  disintegrated  particles  of  the  same  brought  in  from  the 
digestive  tract  is  shown  to  complicate  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  since 
such  lesions  may  sometimes  be  attributed  to  tuberculosis,  glanders,  or 
other  serious  affections. 

Two  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  (pp.  179-183,  pi.  I). — A  seraipopular 
description  of  a  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  a  steer  and  of  one  iu 
the  liver  of  a  horse. 
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Infectious  leukeemia  in  fowls — a  bacterial  disease  frequently 
mistaken  for  fowl  cholera,  Y.  A.  Moore  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  Bpts.  1895  and  1896,  pp.  185-205,  pU.  6).— A  descrip- 
tion  is  given  of  .several  cases  of  leukaemia  and  of  the  specific  micro- 
organism, Bacterium  sanguinarium  n.  sp.,  that  causes  it.  The  cultaral 
characteristics,  pathogenesis,  constancy  of  virulence,  symptomatology, 
morbid  anatomy,  etiology,  and  diflFerential  diagnosis,  preventioD,  and 
treatment  are  discussed.  The  disease  differs  from  fowl  cholera  in 
the  intestines  being  pale,  intestinal  contents  normal,  lungs  normal, 
and  in  the  specific  organisms  being  comparatively  few  in  the  blood. 
The  specific  organism  diff'ers  from  the  bacterium  of  fowl  cholera  by 
usually  appearing  in  pairs  united  end  to  end  or  in  clumps,  by  rarely 
staining  at  the  poles  and  saponifying  milk,  by  its  resistance  to  drying 
from  8  to  12  days,  by  killing  rabbits  inoculated  subcutaneously  in  from 
6  to  10  days  instead  of  from  18  to  24  hours,  and  in  not  killing  fowls 
when  injected  subcutaneously  in  small  quantities.  The  best  remedy 
noted  is  cleanliness.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbolic  acid  and 
sulphuric  acid,  among  other  things,  is  recommended  as  a  disinfectant 

In  conclusion  it  is  stated  that  some  cases  popularly  called  fowl 
cholera  are  not  fowl  cholera,  but  a  disease  resembling  it  in  certam 
symptoms  and  in  its  fatality,  and  diftering  from  it  in  its  morbid  anatomy 
and  specific  organism.  This  specific  organism  in  its  physiological 
properties  resembles  somewhat  closely  Bacillus  typhosis.  The  disease 
seems  to  be  more  prevalent  than  fowl  cholera  and  old  fowls  seem  more 
susceptible  to  it  than  chicks. 

Leeches,  P.  A.  Fish  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Anvnal  Industry 
Rpts.  1895  and  1896,  pp.  229-259,  pis.  7).— This  is  an  historical  investiga- 
tion of  two  cases  of  equine  mycosis,  with  an  historical  account  of  a 
supposed  similar  disease  called  bursattee,  occurring  in  India.  The 
geographical  distribution,  histology,  pathology,  and  anatomy  are 
discussed. 

Under  the  head  of  "Some  other  diseases  of  mycotic  origin''  are 
described  actinomycosis,  Madura  disease  (mycetoma),  pathogenic  blas- 
tomycetes,  and  oedema  mycosis  (South  African  horse  sickness).  In  his 
general  summary  of  the  paper  the  author  notes  that  he  reports  for  tlie 
first  time  the  presence  of  a  fungus  in  "leech"  tissue.  The  fiingus  is 
found  in  the  inflammatory  growth  and  may,  though  rarely,  be  seen 
ramifying  into  adjacent  tissue.  The  fungus  appears  in  various  forms, 
evacuolated  and  shrunken,  branching  irregularly,  and  sometimes  witb 
a  transparent  gelatinous  sheath  around  the  mycelial  axis.  Two  kinds 
of  wandering  cells  were  observed — one  containing  numerous  8pore]ife<5 
bodies,  the  other  large  numbers  of  vacuoles.  The  latter  kind  were  the 
most  numerous.  Bacilli  staphylococci  and  streptococci  were  found, 
but  the  author  thinks  they  have  no  etiological  relation  to  the  disease. 

Although  they  were  not  found,  spores  are  thought  to  exist.    The 
fungus  or  its  spores,  it  is  thought,  enter  the  body  either  througlithe 
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mouth  or  through  some  abrasion  of  the  skin,  or  both.  The  disease 
affects  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  the  less  vascular  parts  of  the  body. 
Assuming  that  bursattee  and  leeches  are  similar,  the  disease  attacks 
both  mules  and  cattle  instead  of  mules  alone,  as  in  India.  The  Amer- 
ican form  of  the  disease  is  the  more  virulent.  Compared  with  acti- 
nomycosis, leeches  exhibits  a  preference  for  the  equine  family  where  the 
former  prefers  cattle.  Finally  the  author  assumes  that  the  fungus  may 
exist  on  plants,  in  the  air,  and  in  water.  He  was  not  able  to  learn  of 
any  cases  of  human  infection. 

An  outbreak  of  a  nonspecific  disease  among  swine,  V.  A. 
MooBE  ( U.  8.  Dept  Agr.^  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts.  1895  and  1896^ 
pp.  219-237), — Following  a  few  general  remarks  it  is  noted  that  the 
existence  among  swine  of  large  numbers  of  destructive  enzootic  dis- 
eases that  are  not  contagious,  and  therefore  are  limited  in  their  spread, 
is  very  probable.  Outbreaks  of  such  diseases  appear  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  the  West,  where  large  herds  of  swine  follow  corn-fed  cattle 
and  where  little  or  no  attention  is  given  to  food  or  shelter.  A  some- 
what detailed  description  is  given  of  an  outbreak  of  a  swine  disease  at 
Brookeville,  Maryland.  A  bacteriological  examination  revealed  the 
presence  of  Bacillus  coli-comynunis  and  others  of  the  same  group.  The 
author  seems  inclined  to  attribute  the  death  of  the  animals  to  these 
organisms. 

Effects  of  tuberculin  on  tuberculous  cov^s,  F.  L.  Bus^^ell  {Maine 
8ta.  Mpt.  1896  J  pp.  56-63). — A  record  is  given  of  experiments  with  tuber- 
culin on  tuberculous  animals.  Out  of  IIC  tests  made  33  reactions  were 
obtained,  leaving  83  failures.  Why  such  results  should  be  obtained 
does  not  appear.  The  amount  of  tuberculin  used  in  making  the  injec- 
tion was  always  uniform  for  the  same  stage  of  maturity.  Animals 
8o  slightly  diseased  as  not  to  be  detected  by  a  physi(*al  examination 
gave  such  widely  different  results  that  the  author  is  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty  whether  a  slightly  diseased 
animal  ^vill  react  or  not.  A  reaction  may  be  obt^vined  at  one  time  and 
again  a  month  later;  or,  a  reaction  may  fail  for  as  many  as  3  years  and 
then  a  very  decided  reaction  may  be  obtained.  That  there  is  some  law 
underlying  the  phenomena  seems  plain  to  the  author,  although  he  is  not 
able  to  state  what  it  is.  Some  animals,  it  is  found,  react  repeatedly, 
while  others  do  not,  and  the  intervals  between  reactions  vary  from  2 
days  to  more  than  a  year.  The  author  finds  no  grounds  for  supporting 
the  theory  that  failure  of  tuberculous  animals  to  react  is  due  to  an 
acquired  tolerance  of  tuberculin.  It  is  suggested  "that  the  failure  of 
tuberculin  to  cause  reaction  in  tuberculous  cows  at  times  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  not  making  steady  progress." 

Tuberculosis  in  the  herd  of  dairy  cattle  at  Aas  Agricultural 
College,  Norway,  H.  Isaaghsen  {Ber.  Hojere  Landbrugsskole  Aas^ 
1895-^96^  pp.  84-86). — ^Tuberculin  tests  made  in  June,  1895,  showed  that 
1113 head  of  cattle  reacted  out  of  145  head  in  the  herd  (calves  included), 
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or  78  per  cent;  3  cases  were  suspicious;  86  per  cent  of  104  cows,  two- 
year  old  or  over,  reacted;  76  per  cent  of  16  one  to  two  year  old 
heifers,  and  62  per  cent  out  of  26  calves  less  than  a  year  old.  The 
Ayrshire  cows  in  the  herd  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  diseased 
animals  than  the  pure-bred  domestic  breeds,  Telemark  and  Gudbrands- 
dal,  or  the  crosses. — ^P.  w.  woll. 

A  plant  that  poisons  cattle,  U.  P.  Hedbiok  {Oregon  8ta.  Bui 46^ 
pp.  lJ2,pl8.  4). — Gicuta  vagans,  which  grows  in  the  low  pasture  lands  of 
Oregon,  has  been  found  to  poison  cattle  in  late  winter  and  early  spring. 
According  to  the  author  not  less  than  100  cattle  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  were  i>oisoned  last  spring  by  this  plant. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  the  bulb  was  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
fed,  along  with  carrots  cut  in  the .  same  way,  to  a  2-year-old  heifer  at 
8  o'clock  a.  m.,  death  resulted  1 J  hours  later.    Upon  post-mortem  exam- 
ination, pieces  of  the  root  were  found  in  the  rumen  and  in  the  second 
stomach.     The  lungs  were  highly  congested,  but  otherwise  nothiDg 
abnormal  was  noted.    On  the  following  day  an  experiment  with  a  calf 
was  made  at  9.16  a.  m.,  and  an  attempt  made  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  poison  by  giving  an  ounce  of  turpentine  in  a  quart  of  milk.   The 
calf  recovered  its  feet  and  tried  to  walk.    Soon  there  were  indications 
of  spasms,  and  the  dose  of  turpentine  and  milk  was  repeated,  when  the 
calf  stood  up  until  11.30  a.  m.,  then  it  went  down  as  before.    Aconite 
and  milk  were  then  given,  and  also  a  hyx>odermic  injection  of  nitro- 
glycerine, but  the  animal  died  at  11.46  a.  m.    From  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment  there  was  a  decided  rise  in  temperature,  the  highest 
being  to  106jo  F.     Similar  experiments  were  made  later  in  the  season 
(May),  and  it  was  learned  that  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  bulbs  could 
then  be  consumed  without  serious  effects.    Hence  the  author  conclades 
that  cattle  are  likely  to  be  poisoned  only  from  the  Urst  of  January  to 
the  middle  of  May.    The  simple  remedies,  such  as  old  bacon  grease, 
flour,  and  milk,  recommended  by  stockmen  in  milder  cases,  the  author 
thinks  may  be  of  some  value,  but  that  they  will  be  unavailing  with  an 
animal  that  has  swallowed  even  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  bulb  when 
the  poison  is  virulent.    The  best  remedies  are  eradicating  the  plant 
from  pastures  or  keeping  cattle  from  lands  where  it  grows. 

Report  of  the  veterinarian,  A.  T.  Peters  (Nebraska  State  Bd,  Agr,  Bpt.  JS96fPP' 
191-S16,  pla.  7).— With  the  exception  of  a  few  tables,  this  is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  47 
of  the  Nebraska  Station  (£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  93).  A  compiled  popular  account  of  glanden 
Id  its  various  forms  is  added. 

Contagious  diaeases  of  animals  in  Great  Britain,  D.  £.  Salmon  ( U.  8,  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  RpU.  1895  and  1896,  pp.  57-75).— This  is  a  conciseand 
critical  account  of  the  history  of  the  straggles  in  Great  Britain  against  swine  fever, 
pleuropneumonia,  tuberculosis,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  and  anthrax.  The  gn*^ 
disadvantage  of  leaving  the  diseases  to  independent  local  control,  as  was  done  m 
earlier  times,  is  thoroughly  brought  out  and  compared  with  the  advantages  of  con- 
trol of  repressive  measures  by  a  single  central  authority.  The  figures  given  hjio» 
author  show  a  general  decrease  in  the  number  of  animals  affected  with  the  vanooa 
diseases  with  the  exception  of  swine  fever.  In  the  case  of  pleuropneamonia^  f<^' 
example,  there  were  between  1870  and  1879  on  an  average  5,995  animals  attacked  per 
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annnnij  irhile  doling  the  sacoeeding  decade  the  average  per  aDnnm  was  only  2,017, 
and  from  1890  to  1894^  inolasive,  there  was  an  average  of  only  602  animals  attacked. 
A  report  on  rabies  in  Washington,  D.  C,  V.  A.  Moore  and  P.  A.  Fish  ( U.  S, 
DepU  Agr.y  Bureau  of  Animal  Induatrg  Bph,  1895  and  1896,  pp.  S67-28S,  pl$,  5).— The 
method  of  inooolatioo  for  the  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  described,  a  detailed  acconnt 
giTon  of  the  cases  received,  and  the  pathology  and  etiology  of  the  disease  discussed. 
The  difficalty  if  not  impossibility  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  rabies  in  the  street  dog 
without  the  aid  of  inoculation  is  noted,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  many  dogs  are 
SQpposed  to  be  mad  when  they  are  not,  and  conversely,  that  many  dogs  not  sup- 
posed to  be  mad  die  of  rabies. 

Texas  fever  in  Australia,  D.  E.  Salmon  (  U,  8,  Dept  Agr,,  Bureau  of  Animal 
JnduMlrjf  Bpta,  1895  and  1896,  pp.  85-95). — ^An  acconnt  is  given  of  Texas  fever  in  Aus- 
tralia, mostly  compiled  from  the  reports  of  C.  J.  Pound^  director  of  the  Queensland 
Stock  Institute,  of  Brisbane.  Among  other  things  it  is  noted  that  Director  Pound 
has  found  a  protozoan  parasite  in  the  young  cattle  tick  {Ixodes  bovie),  which, 
althoagh  smaller,  is  believed  to  be  identical  with  the  parasite  causing  the  fever, 
althongh  no  such  pafasite  was  found  in  the  adult  tick. 

Texas  fever  in  BUmsas  ( U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts.  1895  and 
1896,pp,S18-3if). — ^The  source  traced  to  southern  California. 

The  detection  of  tnberoulosls  in  cattle,  C.  Curtice  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau 
ofAnitnal  Industry  Rpts.  1895  and  1896,  pp.  ^85-^95,  pis.  .?).— The  various  pieces  of 
apparatus  needed  and  the  methods  of  using  them  are  described,  and  the  proper 
method  of  disposing  of  tuberculous  cattle  briefly  set  forth. 

The  soppression  and  prevention  of  taberonlosis  of  cattle  and  its  relation  to 
hmnan  oonsnmptlon,  J.  Nvubon  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  8  ( t897),  No.  6,  pp. 
870-888). 

Results  of  onrative  experiments  on  cattle  affected  with  tuberculosis,  W. 
Saunders  {Canada  Bkpt.  Farms  Rpts,  1896,  pp.  89-93).— X  record  is  given  of  the 
temperature  results  from  injection  of  tuberculin,  and  also  the  details  of  some  post- 
mortem examinations. 

Tuberculosis  in  swine,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  with  a  report  of  three 
cases^  y.  A.  Moorb  (  U.  8,  Dept.  Agr,,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts.  1895  and  1S96, 
pp.  S07-S18, pis.  4). — The  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  Europe  is  briefly  noted;  the 
source  of  infection,  symptoms,  diagnosis,  morbid  anatomy  and  the  relation  of  swine 
tuberculosis  to  public  health  are  discussed ;  and  the  3  cases  described. 

The  communication  of  hog  cholera  by  carrion  crows,  T.  S.  Ford  ( U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr,,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts.  1895  and  1896,  pp.  335,  326).— An  acconnt  is 
given  of  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  attributed  to  germs  carried  on  the  feot  of 
carrion  crows. 

An  outbreak  of  cattle  disease  in  Kansas  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Rpts.  1895  and  1896,  pp.  322-325). — Notes  on  a  supposed  outbreak  of  con- 
tagious pleuropnenmonia — a  false  alarm. 

Brgotlsm  in  Kansas  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts.  1S95  and 
189€f  pp.  317,  318). — An  account  of  an  outbreak  at  Sclma,  Kansas. 

An  epidemic  of  purulent  inflammation  of  the  milk  ducts,  affecting  seventy 
cows,  W.  R.  Stokes  and  A.  W.  Clbment  (Jour.  Comp,  Med.,  1897,  No.  3,  pp.  135-138; 
ahs.  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AhU,  21  {1897),  No.  22-23,  p.  895). 

How  is  calf  fever  to  be  prevented?  {Landw.  Wohnbl.  Schleswig-Holstein,  47  (1897), 
No.  37, p.  626). 

Protective  inoculation  against  swine  erysipelas  {8iicKs.  Landw.  Ztschr.,  45 
{1897),  No.  26,  p.  310). 

Protective  vaccination  against  swine  erysipelas,  Lorbnx  {Braunsohw.  Landw. 
Ztg.,  66  {1897),  No.  36,  p.  159). 

The  bacillus  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  {Deut.  Med.  Wohnschr.,  23  {1897), 
No.8;  ahs.inZtsehr.  Wise. Mikros.  u.  Mikron.  Technik.,  14  {1897),  No.  1,  pp.  117,118.— 
A  small  bacillus  always  found  measuring  0.5  to  0.9 /i  long  by  from  0.3  to  O.i  //  thick. 
In  hanging  cultures  somewhat  motile.     Stains  well  in  watery  unilius,  best  iu  car- 
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bolfnchsln.  Typical  form  appears  in  24-hour  cnltnre«.  Young  bouUlon  cultures  in 
brood  oven  hIiow  somewhat  coccus-like  forms.  The  longer  forms — 0.9 // — can  be 
obtained  on  gelatin  plates  kept  at  20^.    Coll-like  growth  on  media. 

The  status  of  the  knowledge  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  {Deui.  Landw, 
Pres%e,  U  {1897),  No,  77,  p.  708), 

Dipping  cattle  for  the  destruction  of  ticks,  D.  £.  Salmon  ( U.  8,  DepU  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  lipta,  1895  and  1896,  pp.  109-118,  pU.  S), — This  is  compiled 
from  a  report  by  V.  A.  Norgaard  and  sets  forth  the  various  points  to  l)e  taken  into 
consideration  in  performing  experiments  for  determining  the  proper  disinfectant 
and  the  strengths  of  the  same  to  bo  employed  in  disinfecting  cattle. 

Aside  from  glycerin,  the  best  of  all  remedies  as  a  dip,  but  which  is  too  expensive 
for  practical  purposes,  there  are  2  coal-tar  preparations,  chloro-naphtholeum  and  The 
Lone  Star  Cattle  and  Sheep  Wash.  The  former  is  readily  soluble  in  soft  water  and 
works  well  in  a  2  per  cent  solution.  In  a  trial  test  40  cows,  all  very  ticky,  were 
dipped;  24  hours  later  the  smaller  ticks  were  all  dead  and  also  many  of  the  fally 
gorged  ones.  On  the  day  following  the  ticks  still  living  were  found  to  be  soft, 
wrinkled,  and  of  a  yellow  mottled  appearance,  and  2  days  later  were  all  found  to  be 
dead.  The  same  solution  was  used  on  300  head  of  cattle,  many  of  which  were  calves 
less  than  a  year  old,  and  all  seemed  to  endure  the  dipping  without  becoming  stiff 
and  with  only  a  slight  peeling  off  of  the  epidermis  between  the  hind  legs  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck.  Ghloro-naphtholeum  seems  to  retain  its  tick-destroying  properties 
considerably  longer  than  the  Lone  Star  Wash. 

The  effect  of  dipping  solutions  on  cattle  is  described. 

Laws  of  States  and  Territories  for  the  control  of  contagious  animal  diseases 
(CT.  S,  DepU  Agr.f  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpis.  1895  and  1896,  pp,  55.t-sf.5J).— Text 
of  the  laws  of  Alabama,  Arizona,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Transactions  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  1B95  and  1896  ( V.  S, 
Dept.  Ayr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts.  1895  and  1896,  pp,  5-35), — An  account  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Bureau  for  the  years  1895  and  1896,  with  recommendations 
for  legislation. 

TECHNOLOOT. 

The  control  of  the  temperature  in  wine  fermentation,  A.  P. 
Hayne  (California  Sta.  Bui  117 j pp.  id).— The  factors  contributing  to 
rise  of  temperatare  in  fermenting  musts  and  the  means  of  controlling 
the  temperature  are  discussed.  Wine  yeast  requires  a  comparatively 
low  temperature  for  its  normal  development  and  the  production  of  the 
best  wine.  A  temperature  of  about  lOO^^  F.  stops  yeast  fermentation 
and  at  the  same  time  accelerates  the  growth  of  various  harmful  bac- 
teria. The  initial  temperature  of  the  grapes  is  higher  in  California 
than  in  many  wine-producing  regions  of  Europe;  the  California  musts 
as  a  rule  have  a  high  s'^.gar  and  a  low  acid  content,  and  there  Is  a  tend- 
ency in  California  to  use  very  large  fermenting  tanks.  All  these  pecul- 
iarities make  necessary  some  means  of  cooling  the  musts. 

Descriptions  and  illustrations  are  given  of  a  French  apparatus  for 
cooling  must,  of  the  apparatus  used  by  the  station,  and  also  of  a  modi- 
fied form  of  the  one  used.  With  the  French  apparatus  the  most  is 
pumped  through  about  500  feet  of  IJ-in.  round  tubing,  arranged  in  2 
columns.  The  tubes  are  kept  cool  by  the  constant  dripping  of  water 
upon  them  from  a  tank  above.  With  the  apparatus  used  by  the  sta- 
tion the  must  was  forced  through  a  column  of  tabes  having  a  total 
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length  of  only  43  ft.  Flat  tubes  4  by  IJ  in.  were  used.  Tbey  were 
kept  cool  by  a  flne  spray  of  water  carried  by  a  strong  bhwt  of  air. 
The  evaporation  taking  place  under  these  conditions  added  greatly  to 
the  cooling  effect  of  the  apparatus.  It  was  found  that  one  man  could 
pump  from  1,000  to  1,400  gal.  per  hour  and  that  in  passing  through  the 
cooling  apparatus  at  that  rate  the  must  was  cooled  from  10  to  13^  F. 

preservation  of  grape  jiiico,  J.  Cbaig  {Canada  Expt.  Farms  Rpts. 
1896y  pp.  165-168), — ^The  process  of  preparing  unfermented  grape  juice 
is  described  and  16  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  the  juice  are 
reported.  The  results  indicate  ^'that  the  natural  flavor  of  the  grape 
juice  may  be  preserved  intact  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  juice 
gradually  to  170^  F.,  keeping  it  at  this  i>oint  for  10  minutes,  and  then 
quickly  bottling  it,  taking  care  to  use  absolutely  air  tight  and  thoroughly 
sterilized  vessels.  •  .  .  The  addition  of  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  4  oz. 
to  each  quart  of  liquid  will  improve  the  quality  and  palatability  of  the 
juice  of  the  more  acid  varieties  of  grapes.  .  .  .  The  use  of  antiseptics 
such  as  salicylic  acid  should  not  l)e  encouraged." 

The  canning  industry,  J.  Craig  {Canada  Expt,  Farms  Rpts,  1896,  pp,  104^  165),— 
A  note  is  fi^veii  on  the  extent  of  the  canning  indnHtry  in  Canada.  The  varieties  of 
frnits  and  vegetahlee  preferred  by  canners  are  given  in  tabalar  form,  being  arranged 
according  to  their  popnlarity. 

The  mannfacture  of  potato  starch,  O.  Saare  {Die  Fdbrikaiion  der  Kartoffeht&rJce, 
Berlin:  J.  Springer,  1897, pp,  XII,  577,  ill), 

"Malton  wine  "  and  Its  examination,  Schiller  and  Tietz  ( Forsch,  Ber,  Lehenamtl., 
4  {1897),  No.  IS,  pp,  854-361). 

Pnre  yeasts  in  wine  making,  H.  Backer  (Cen/bZ.  Balct  u,Par,,  S.  Abt,  S  {1897),  No, 
Si-fU,  pp.  667-671), 

On  the  use  of  pure  yeasts  in  wine  making,  J.  Behrrns  {Centbl.  Bdkt,  u.  Par,,  i, 
Alt.,  S  {1897),  No,  fi$-U,  pp,  671-674). 

On  the  acarids  of  wine  of  grevache  (Carpoglyphus  passularum),  E.  L.  Troue- 
START  {Compt.  Bend,  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  135  {1897),  No.  0,  pp.  fiGS-SG5).  —On  Carpoglyphus 
{AcarMis)  passularum.  The  qnality  of  the  wine,  it  is  asserted,  does  not  seem  to  be 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  mites.  Thoy  are  readily  killed  by  exposure  to  light. 
They  attack  raisins,  and  it  is  throngh  the  use  of  these  in  wine  making  that  they  find 
entrance  to  wines. 

The  examination  of  certain  distiUed  liquors  (Edelbranntwein),  K.  Amthor  anc 
J.  Zone  {Forsch.  Ber,  Lehensmtl,  4  (1897),  No.  12,  pp.Sr>2-S73), 

A  study  of  the  rancidity  of  olive  oil,  A.  Loir  and  R.  Moulinr  {Bui.  Dir,  Agt 
et  Cam,,  12  (1897),  No.  5,  pp,  298-296,  pi.  1). 

AOBICULTUEAL  ENOINEERnrO. 

Is  electrotechmcs  adapted  to  agricultural  uses?  0.  Kottgei^ 
(Landw.  Jahrb.,  26  {1897)  No.  4-5ypp.  637-691, pis,  15,  figs. 6). —The  sub- 
ject is  discussed  both  from  tlie  technical  and  the  agricultural  side. 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that  electrotechnics  must  make  many  ad- 
vances before  it  is  perfectly  adapted  to  agricultural  uses.  Electricity 
offers  a  power  easily  applied  over  an  extended  area  and  requiring  rela- 
tively light  and  easily  transportable  machinery. 

The  most  favorable  conditions  for  the  use  of  electric  power  are  water 
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power  or  steam  from  some  other  industry  for  generation  of  electricity^ 
and  complete  and  uniform  utilization t)f  the  electricity  from  a  large  cen- 
tral plant. 

Electric  motors  are  better  adapted  to  plowing  than  to  any  other  farm 
operation .  They  may,  however,  be  applied  with  advantage  to  threshing, 
feed  cutting,  irrigation,  drainage,  lighting,  etc. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  use  of  electricity  for  driving  fi^rm 
machines,  especially  i)lows,  is  technically  practicable,  but  its  economy 
is  questionable  on  a  farm  of  less  than  GOO  acres. 

Electric  plows  are  about  as  expensive  as  steam  plows,  if  the  electric 
plant  is  used  for  no  other  purpose,  but  they  possess  the  advantage  of 
greater  lightness,  which  better  fits  them  for  hilly  and  soft  ground. 

An  important  advantage  resulting  from  the  use  of  motor  plows  is 
the  improvement  of  the  tilth  of  the  soil  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
yield. 

Numerous  estimates  of  the  cost  of  producing  and  applying  electricity 
under  different  conditions  are  given. 

Irrigation  near  Greeley,  Colorado,  D.  Botd  ( Water  Supply  and 
Irrig.  Papers^  U,  S.  Qeol.  Survey,  2^o.  9,  pp.  90,  pU.  21,  figs.  5).— In  this 
paper  no  attempt  is  made  to  describe  the  details  of  the  development 
of  agriculture  or  of  the  system  of  water  control  in  this  colony,  but 
simply  ''to  present  the  more  prominent  facts  and  those  of  most  interest 
and  value  to  the  citizens  of  the  West  who  are  now  following  in  similar 
paths  and  seeking  to  lay  the  foundations  for  broad  and  lasting  systems 
of  water  utilization  and  control  by  which  the  rights  of  all  may  be 
determined  and  protected."  The  report  is  prefaced  by  an  introauction 
compiled  from  the  records  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  from  other 
sources,  to  illustrate  the  climatic  and  topographic  conditions  of  Cache 
la  Poudre  Valley,  in  which  Greeley  is  situated,  and  also  the  limitations 
of  water  supply,  and  discusses  the  following  subjects:  Settlement  in 
Cache  la  Poudre  Valley,  canal  and  reservoir  systems,  conservation  of 
water  supply,  legislative  and  judicial  control  of  water,  construction  and 
operation  of  canals,  agricultural  practi(;e,  and  underground  waters. 

Underground  waters  of  southwestern  Kansas,  E.  Hawobth 
( Water  Supply  and  Irrig.  Papers,  If.  S,  Gecl.  Survey,  No.  6,  pp.  65,  pl»> 
12,  figs.  ^).— This  is  a  summary  of  results  of  fieldwork  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1896  with  a  view  to  obtaining  '<  detailed  information 
concerning  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  underground  waters  in  order 
to  throw  light  upon  the  problems  connected  with  the  utilization  of  these 
in  the  development  of  agriculture  upon  the  Great  Plains.'' 

"The  area  diticnssed  iu  this  report  is  located  in  south woBtem  Kansas  and  coven  1 
degree  each  of  latitude  and  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  one  bon- 
dredth  meridian  west  of  Greenwich,  on  the  west  by  the  one  hnndx^d  and  fin* 
meridian,  on  the  south  by  the  thirty-seventh  parallel,  and  on  the  north  by  the  thirty- 
eighth.  .  .  .  [The  author  concludes]  that  the  amount  of  ground  water  under  the 
area  here  described  is  sufficient  to  meet  any  demands  that  will  likely  be  made  npon 
it,  even  should  industries  spring  up  in  the  West  which  will  use  many  times  as  d>o^ 
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water  as  uow  seems  probable.  The  greatest  needs  for  western  Kansas  now,  and  for 
the  whole  plains  area,  are  better  methods  of  raising  water  from  beneath  the  surface, 
and  better  metho<ls  in  nsing  it." 

Report  of  the  irrigation  engineer,  S.  Fortibr  ( Utah  Sta.  Rpt.  2897,  pp.  38-^).— 
This  report  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  summary  of  work  on  the  water  supply  of  the 
Cache  Valley,  previously  published  in  detail  in  Bulletin  50  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R., 
9,  p.  427). 

New  fittings  of  the  cow  stable,  G.  M.  Oowkll  (Maine  Sta.  RpL  1896,  pp,  22-27, 
pLl,fig.  t). — ^The  plan  and  detailed  construction  of  the  cow  stalls  in  the  station 
bam  are  given,  with  brief  notes  on  lighting  and  ventilating  and  a  description  of  a 
&8tening  devised  for  use  in  bull  pens.  In  the  construction  of  the  improved  cow 
stalls  the  leading  features  of  the  ''Hoard  stalls"  were  adopted. 


STATISTICS— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  (Georgia  Station,  1897  {Georgia  Sia,  Rpt.  1897,  pp. 
1S0-1S6). — An  acount  of  the  operations  of  the  station  for  the  year  ending  December 
31, 1897,  with  notes  on  the  station  organization,  mailing  list,  building  and  repairs, 
publications,  etc. ;  and  the  usual  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1897. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Maine  Station,  1896  {Maine  Sta.  Rpt. 
1896,  pp.  /-<^/).— Includes  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1896,  lists  of  acknowledgments  and  of  available  station  reports,  with  brief  abstracts 
of  tbe  same ;  and  a  report  by  the  director  on  the  personnel  of  the  station  and  the 
different  lines  of  work  carried  on  during  the  year. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  Station,  1896  (Pennsylvania 
Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  3-17,  247-250).— Ttcmutc fa  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1896;  report  of  the  director  reviewing  the  work  carried  on  at  the  station  during 
the  year;  and  lists  of  station  exchanges  and  publications.  The  financial  support 
given  to  the  station  by  the  State  siuce  1887  is  noted  and  compared  with  similar  data 
for  other  States. 

Bighth  Annual  Report  of  Utah  Station,  1897  ( Utah  Sia.  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  ^6).— A 
report  by  the  director  on  the  reorganization  of  the  station  stafl^,  the  present  status 
of  the  station,  work  of  the  dificrent  departments  during  the  year,  station  improve- 
loents,  mailiog  list,  publications,  etc. ;  reports  by  the  heads  of  departments,  parts 
of  which  are  noted  elsewhere ;  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1897. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Vermont  Station  ( Vermont  Sta.  Rpt. 
1896-'97,pp.  1-27). — These  reports  cover  the  18  months  ending  June  30,  1897.  An 
ftnooDncement  is  given  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  station  and  the  general  scope  of  the 
work  which  it  is  prepared  to  undertake.  The  director's  report  gives  a  detailed 
review  of  the  work  of  the  various  departments ;  notes  on  the  personnel,  equipment, 
iQiiiliDg  list,  etc. ;  and  a  subject  list  of  the  bulletins  -and  reports  of  the  station  now 
in  print.    Brief  summaries  of  Bulletins  50-59  of  the  station  are  appended. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  West  Virginia  Station,  1892  (  West  Virginia  Sta.  Rpt. 

1892,  pp.  56). — ^A  general  review  of  the  work  of  the  station  for  the  year,  by  the 
director,  witli  more  detailed  reports  by  the  chemist,  agriculturist,  entomologist, 
botanist  and  microscopist,  and  treasurer ;  and  a  report  relative  to  fruit  and  nut 
trees  now  being  tested  at  Charlestown  by  W.  W.  Brown.  The  report  of  the  chemist 
i«  noted  in  detail  elsewhere  (see  p.  807). 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  West  Virginia  Station,  1893  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Rpt. 

1893,  pp.  68). — A  report  by  the  director  on  the  general  conduct  and  operations  of 
the  station  in  its  various  departments  duriug  the  year,  with  recommendations, 
notes  on  publications,  etc. ;  and  somewhat  more  detailed  reports  by  the  chemist, 
(Qtoniologist,  agriculturist,  aud  horticulturist  on  the  work  of  their  respective 
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departments,  parts  of  which  appear  elsewhere;  and  a  financial  statement  for  tUe 
fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30,  1893. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  West  Virginia  Station,  1894  ( West  VirgiiUa  SUi, 
Ept  1894fpp,  44). — Report  of  the  director  on  the  station  organization,  improvements, 
financial  statns^  and  the  general  character  and  extent  of  the  work  in  each  of  the 
different  departments,  with  yarions  recommendations ;  more  detailed  reports  by  the 
chemist,  horticulturist,  and  entomologist  on  the  work  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments during  the  year;  and  a  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
80,1894. 

Bighth  Annual  Report  of  West  Virginia  Station,  1895  (  West  Virginia  Sta.  Bpt. 
I895fPp.5S). — This  includes  a  detailed  report  by  the  director  on  the  organ  ization, 
personiiel,  publications,  and  work  of  the  station  during  the  year,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  various  improvements  in  station  equipment;  reports  by  the  heads  of  the 
different  departments,  some  of  which  arc  abstracted  elsewhere ;  and  a  financial  state- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895. 

The  ootton  crop  of  1896-'97,  J.  Hyde  ( U.  S.  Dept  Agr,,  Division  of  Statistia  Circ 
8,  pp.  14). — Final  report  on  the  cotton  crop  of  1896-'97,  showing  in  detail  the  move- 
ment of  cotton  by  rail,  water,  and  wagon,  and  the  amounts  consumed  in  mills  in 
each  of  the  cotton- growing  States. 

Possible  influence  of  importation  of  Ha^waiian  sugar  on  beet-sugar  production 
in  the  TTnlted  States  ( U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  the  Secretary  Circ.  7, pp.  4).—k  state- 
ment of  the  production,  importation,  and  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  possibilities  and  limitation  of  sugar  production  in  Hawaii 
and  the  effect  of  the  free  importation  of  Hawaiian  sugar  upon  the  sugar-beet  indnstiy 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  maintained  that  Hawaiian  sugar  is  not  likely  to  compete 
seriously  with  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Sugar  in  the  Ha^waiian  Islands,  W.  Haywood  (Consular  Bpts.,  1898,  No.  209, pp. 
^S8,  2S9). — An  estimate  of  the  production  for  1897-98  is  given,  and  the  yearly  pro- 
duction since  1890  is  shown  in  a  table.  A  summary  of  laborers  by  nationalities  for 
the  years  1890  to  1896  is  tabulated. 

Sugar  production  of  Europe,  H.  W.  Diedkrich  {Consular  Rpts,,  1898,  No.  209, 
p.  2S7). — A  tabulated  report  giving  the  number  of  factories,  the  amounts  of  beets 
used,  and  ttie  sugar  produced  in  the  different  countries  during  the  campaigns 
1896-»97  and  1897-'98. 

The  world's  sugar  production,  H.  W.  Dibdbrich  {Consular  Rpts.,  1898,  No.  209, 
pp.  tS9-S42). — This  report  gives  the  beet-sugar  production  in  European  countries  and 
the  cano-sngar  production  of  all  countries  for  the  year  1897->'98.  Notes  on  exporta- 
tions  from  Europe  and  on  the  beet-sugar  industry  in  European  conn  tries  are  given. 

Wlieat  and  flour  in  Belgium,  H.  C.  Morris  {Consular  Rpts.,  1898,  No.  S09,  pp. 
g54-S61). — A  report  on  the  wheat  and  flour  trade  of  Belgium. 

Live-stock  shipments  from  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia  to  England  {U. 
8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Rpts.  1896  and  1896,  pp.  77-A5).— Treats  of 
the  development  and  present  status  of  this  trade.  Live-stock  shipments  from 
Argentina  to  England  have  proved  profitable,  and  the  trade  is  increasing  in  volume 
each  year.  The  estimated  shipments  from  this  country  to  England  in  1896  were 
39^000  head  of  cattle  and  317,000  sheep.  The  trade  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
is  still  a  tentative  one,  though  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  long  voyage  (between 
60  and  75  days),  changes  in  latitude  and  climate;  high  freight  charges  ($40  to  $50  per 
head),  and  the  large  amounts  of  ship  room  required  for  teed  and  water  will  not 
make  this  trade  sufficiently  profltable  to  seriously  compete  with  shipment  fh>m  the 
United  States.  Considerable  quantities  of  frozen  meats  are,  however,  received  from 
the.se  countries.  The  trade  is  yet  in  initial  stages,  but  it  gives  promise  of  being 
a  serious  competitor  with  this  country  in  the  meat  markets  of  England.  Canada 
shipped  20,479  cattle  to  the  Deptford  cattle  market  in  England  during  the  year 
ending  January  1,  1895,  with  a  loss  of  but  131  beasts. 
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Farm  ownenhip  and  tenancy  in  the  TTnlted  States,  £.  Atkinson  and  L.  G. 
PowKRS  (Amer.  Stai.  A8$ao.,  1897f  n.  Mr.,  No.  40,  S29S44),—Ail  abstract  of  a  paper 
presented  by  the  authora  at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
held  at  St.  Petersburg  in  August,  1897. 

Bzpeximant  station  work— II  ( 17.  5.  Depi,  Agr.,  Farmert^  Bui,  65,  pp.  S£,  fig$.  7).— 
This  is  the  seoond  number  of  a  snbseries  of  brief  popular  bulletins  summarizing  the 
reports  of  agricultural  work  in  this  and  other  countries.  The  following  subjects  are 
treated :  Common  crojw  for  forage,  stock  melons,  starch  in  potatoes,  ciimson  clover, 
fpeese  for  profit,  cross  pollination,  a  germ  fertilizer,  lime  as  a  fertilizer,  are  ashes 
eeonomlcalf  and  mixing  fertilizers. 

Experiment  atation  work— HI  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui,  69,  pp,  SI,  figs.  IS).— 
The  third  number  of  the  series  noted  above,  the  subjects  considered  being  as  follows : 
Flax  culture,  crimson  clover,  forcing  lettuce,  heating  greenhouses,  corn  smut,  millet 
disease  of  horses,  tuberculosis,  pasturized  cream,  kitohen  and  table  wastes,  and  use 
of  fertilizers. 

BCarketing  £arm  produce,  G.  G.  Hill  ( U.  S.  Depi.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  6t,  pp.  28, 
figs.  7). — ^A  popular  discussion  of  the  general  principles  involved,  with  directions  for 
packing,  shipping,  and  marketing  the  various  products  of  the  farm,  orchard,  garden, 
apiary,  ete. 

Number,  status,  and  compensation  of  employees  in  the  Department  pf  Agri- 
culture (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Secretary  Ciro,  6,  pp.  4). 

Inspection  laws  in  force  in  Maine  (Maine  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  17S-18S). —The  text 
of  the  laws  to  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers,  the  testing  of 
glassware  used  at  creameries,  and  to  regulate  the  sale  and  analysis  of  commercial 
concentrated  feeding  stuffs  is  given  in  full.  The  law  regulating  the  sale  of  agricul- 
tural seeds  is  not  an  inspection  law,  but  as  it  is  an  important  law  and  some  of  its 
provisions  are  intrusted  to  the  station  director,  it  is  also  printed  in  fall. 

Traveling  agricultural  schools  (Jahrb.  Landw.  Gesell^  IS  (1897), pp.  S4-39),— The 
organization  and  work  of  these  schools  in  Germany  is  described.  It  may  be  desig- 
nated as  a  university  extension  movement  along  agricultural  lines. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Live  Stock  Breeders'  Associations,  1896-'97  (Ontario 
Bspi.  Agr.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  1-196), — This  contains  the  usual  information. 
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Arizona  Station.— A.  J.  MoClatchie,  M.  A.,  has  been  appointed  agricalturigt  and 
horticulturist  of  the  station,  and  located  at  PhceniXy  Arizona. 

Colorado  Station. — Harvey  H.  Griffin,  B.  S.,  has  been  appointed  to  suooeed  W. 
Frank  Crowley  aa  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  Valley  Sabstation,  at  Rookyford, 
Colorado. 

Idaho  Station. — W.  L.  Payne,  of  Moscow,  has  been  elected  treaaarer  of  the  sta- 
tion to  succeed  P.  A.  Reagan,  resigned. 

Montana  Collkgb  and  Station. — Frank  Beach,  professor  of  irrigation  engi- 
neering and  agriculture  in  the  college  and  agriculturist  of  the  station,  has  resigned, 
to  take  effect  April  1, 1898.^ 

Nebraska  University  and  Station.— F.  W.  Card,  professor  of  horticulture  in 
the  university  and  horticulturist  of  the  station,  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1, 1898,  and  has  accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
College  and  Experiment  Station. 

Oklahoma  Station. — There  has  been  a  marked  increase  during  the  past  few  months 
in  the  applications  for  the  bulletins  of  this  station  and  in  the  correspondence  request- 
ing information  on  Bi>ecific  points.  The  station  has  completed  one  Htage  of  an  experi- 
ment contrasting  the  value  of  Kafir  com  meal  and  Indian  com  meal  as  food  for  steers. 
In  this  trial  the  steers  on  Kafir  com  meal  ate  more  and  made  better  gains  than  those 
of  like  quality  fed  Indian  com  meal. 
900 
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Vol,  IX.  No.  10. 


The  act  of  Congress  making  appropriation  for  this  Department  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jane  30, 1899,  carries  the  following  general  items: 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  $84,300;  Weather  Bureau,  ♦937,502;  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry,  $983,440,  with  $37,500  for  printing  seventy-five 
thousand  copies  of  the  Special  Report  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Horse, 
ODe-third  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  two-thirds  for  the  use  of  the 
House;  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  $760,000;  Division  of  Std- 
tisties,  $140,160,  including  $10,000  for  the  investigations  on  foreign 
markets;  Division  of  Botany,  $28,800;  Division  of  Forestry,  $28,520; 
Division  of  Agrostology,  $18,100;  Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology 
and  Pathology,  $20,500;  Division  of  Pomology,  $16,000;  Division  of 
Biological  Survey,  $27,560;  Division  of  Entomology,  $29,500;  Division 
of  Chemistry,  $29,500,  $7,500  of  which,  as  heretofore,  is  for  investigat- 
ing the  adulteration  of  foods,  drugs,  and  liquors;  Division  of  Soils, 
$16,300;  tSTutrition  Investigations,  $15,000;  Public  Koad  Inquiries, 
18,000;  Division  of  Seeds,  $130,000;  Division  of  Publications,  $85,260, 
of  which  $35,000  is  for  the  preparation  and  printing  of  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins; Division  of  Accounts  and  Disbursements,  $16,300;  Library, 
112,960;  Experimental  Gardens  and  Grounds,  $22,500;  Domestic  Sugar 
Production,  $7,000;  Irrigation  Information,  $10,000;  Museum,  $2,500; 
fiimiture,  cases,  repairs,  and  postage,  $11,000;  and  contingent  expenses, 
125,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  appropriation  is  $3,509,202,  an  increase  of 
$326,300  over  the  appropriation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898. 
The  principal  increases  are  for  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  The  Weather  Bureau  appropriation  is  increased 
$53,800,  and  provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  16  additional 
stations  and  the  erection  of  a  small  building  on  the  Government  reser- 
vation at  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  There  is  an  increase  of  $228,200  for  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  extending  the  work  of  inspection  and 
of  combating  animal  diseases,  making  the  appropriation  for  these  pur- 
poses $900,000.  Hog  cholera  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  diseases  which 
may  receive  attention,  and  the  expenditure  of  $50,000  is  authorized, 
$25,000  of  which  is  to  be  immediately  available,  "for  making  and  using 
serum  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  hog  cholera.'^ 

A  notable  feature  of  the  appropriation  for  seed  distribution  is  the 
setting  aside  of  $20,000  for  the  introduction  firom  foreign  countries  of 
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seeds,  balbs,  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  cuttings,  and  plants  to  be  used  for 
experimental  tests  in  cooperation  with  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations.    This  feature  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Fairchild. 

The  appropriation  for  experiment  stations  includes  the  usual  $30,000 
for  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  and  $10,000  for  agricultural 
investigation  in  Alaska,  an  increase  of  $5,000.  The  Alaska  work  will 
remain  under  the  supervision  of  this  Office  and  will  be  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  formerly  of  the  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  who  went  to  Alaska  about  the  middle  of  April. 

The  provision  for  collecting  information  on  irrigation  is  new  and  is  on 
a  diflferent  basis  from  former  appropriations.  It  is  ^»  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  from  the  agricultural  colleges,  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  other  sources,  including  the  employment  of  practical  agents, 
valuable  information  and  data  on  the  subject  of  irrigation,  and  pub- 
lishing the  same  in  bulletin  form."  This  should  furnish  a  basis  for  pro- 
curing data  on  the  strictly  agricultural  side  of  irrigation,  i.  e.y  the  appli- 
cation of  irrigation,  which,  as  well  as  the  engineering  side,  presents  a 
multitude  of  problems  for  profitable  investigation. 

The  investigation  of  domestic  sugar  production  is  revived  by  an 
appropriation  of  $7,000  "to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tinue inquiry  and  ascertain  the  progress  made  in  the  production  of 
domestic  sugar  from  beets  and  sorghum,  including  the  area  of  availa- 
ble lands  adapted  thereto  by  irrigation  or  otherwise,  and  to  investigate 
all  other  matters  concerning  the  same." 

The  appropriation  for  the  Division  of  Botany  is  increased  $5,000  over 
the  previous  year,  and  a  new  provision  made  for  seed  inspection.  Tbis 
authorizes  the  purchase  of  samples  of  seeds  in  the  open  market  for 
testing,  and,  in  case  they  are  not  found  to  be  up  to  the  standard,  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  tests,  with  the  names  of  the  seedsmen. 

The  amount  specified  for  the  Division  of  Publications  does  not  include 
the  available  funds  for  printing  the  miscellaneous  publications  of  the 
Department.  This  is  provided  for  in  a  separate  appropriation  of 
$85,000,  which  is  a  part  of  the  general  appropriation  for  printing. 

It  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  the  extension  of  the  work 
of  the  Department  in  several  directions.  The  advantages  offered  by 
the  experiment  stations  for  supplementing  and  cooperating  in  the  work 
of  the  National  Department  are  more  lully  recognized  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  than  ever  before.  To  the  former  provision  for  cooperation  in 
the  study  of  matters  related  to  human  nutrition  is  now  added  tbe  test- 
ing of  foreign  introductions,  which  it  is  hoped  will  stimulate  investiga- 
tion on  the  improvement  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  plants  in 
general,  and  studies  on  the  management  and  use  of  irrigation.  Work- 
ing hand  in  hand,  the  Department  and  the  stations  are  of  great  mntaal 
assistance  to  one  another  and  form  a  combination  for  the  investigation 
and  promotion  of  agriculture  which  is  unsurpassed. 
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P.   P.   DEHi^:RAIN, 

Member  of  the  Inatitute  of  France. 

By  the  ordinary  method  of  sand  culture,  in  which  the  plant  is  grown 
in  sand  free  from  organic  matter,  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  the  plant 
accumulates  considerable  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  during  its 
growth.  This  carbon  and  nitrogen  with  the  elements  of  water  form  the 
organic  constituents  of  the  plants,  which  with  a  small  quantity  of  min- 
eral ingredients  make  up  the  roots,  stem,  and  leaves  and  give  the  seed 
its  valuable  nutritive  qualities.  Since  the  soil  did  not  contain  either 
carbon  or  nitrogen,  the  plant  must  have  drawn  these  two  elements  from 
the  air.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  explain  the  nature  of  this 
fixation  of  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

ORIGIN  OP  THE  CARBON  OF  PLANTS. 

The  classic  experiments  of  Priestley,  in  1771,  established  the  fact 
that  plants  exhale  oxygen.  Later  researches  made  by  Ingenhous  and 
by  Tennebier  explained  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  dioxid  of  the 
air  and  the  evolution  of  oxygen  by  the  leaves  under  the  influence  of 
light.  The  experimental  demonstration  of  this  decomposition  is  easily 
made  by  the  method  of  Cloez  and  Gratiolet  as  follows: 

Introduce  in  a  liter  bottle  of  white  glass  200  cc.  of  water  saturated 
with  carbon  dioxid.  Fill  the  bottle  with  ordinary  water  and  immerse 
in  the  liquid  branches  of  such  marsh  plants  as  Elodea  canadensisj 
Geratophyllum  submersum^  or  Potamogeton  crispus.  Close  the  bottle  with 
a  rubber  stopper  provided  with  a  tube  for  drawing  off  the  gas  evolved 
and  place  in  the  sunlight.  After  a  few  hours  a  considerable  amount 
of  gas  is  obtained  which  is  rich  in  oxygen.  The  green  plants  therefore 
draw  their  carbon  from  the  carbon  dioxid  and  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  this  is  done. 

PENETRATION  OF  THE  CARBON  DIOXID  INTO  THE  LEAVES. 

The  earth's  atmosphere  contains  only  3  parts  of  carbon  dioxid  in 
10,000  of  air.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  order  that  i)lants  may 
obtain  the  carbon  which  they  require  from  a  medium  bo  poorly  supplied 
with  it  rapidity  of  absorption  by  the  tissues  must  compensate  for  the 
scarcity  of  the  element  in  the  air. 

In  the  first  place  the  absorption  of  carbon  dioxid  is  favored  by  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  which  is  such  that  they  offer,  as  compared  with  their 
weight,  an  enormous  absorbing  surface.    In  a  tree  the  leaves  are  at  the 
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extremities  of  infinitely  ramified,  flexible  branches,  which  are  agitated 
by  the  slightest  breeze,  thus  facilitating  contact  of  the  leaves  with  the 
constantly  renewed  layers  of  air  about  them.  That  the  absorption  of 
carbon  dioxid  is  very  rapid,  may  be  shown  by  placing  a  leaf  from  which 
the  air  has  been  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air  pump  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxid  in  an  apparatus  ^  which  measures  the  change  of  the 
volume.  It  will  be  observed  that  absorption  begins  instantly,  but  that 
it  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  the  water  present  in  the 
leaf.  Thus,  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  the  carbon  dioxid  in  old 
leaves  of  Japanese  Euonymus,  containing  G6.3  per  cent  of  water,  was 
found  to  be  0.70  at  15°,  while  in  young  leaves  of  the  same  tree  con- 
taining 75.4  x>er  cent  of  water  the  coefficient  was  0.83.  A  comparison, 
at  different  temperatures,  of  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  carbon 
'  dioxid  in  the  leaves  with  that  in  pure  water,  shows  the  absorption  in 
the  leaves  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  pure  water.  This  indicates 
that  the  carbon  dioxid  is  not  simply  dissolved  in  the  water  in  leaves, 
but  that  it  combines  with  the  water  to  form  a  hydrate.  It  will  be 
shown  later  that  this  fact  is  of  great  importance. 

If  a  section  of  the  epidermis  of  a  leaf  be  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, numerous  little  openings  (stomata)  will  be  observed  which  are 
generally  more  abundant  on  the  under  side  than  on  the  upper  side, 
which  is  usually  covered  with  a  thick,  smooth,  glossy  cuticle.  The 
experiments  of  Boussingault  led  to  the  conclusion,  which  was  Jong 
accepted,  that  the  carbon  dioxid  diffused  through  the  cuticle.  F.  Black- 
man^  has  recently  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  carbon  dioxid 
enters  primarily  through  the  stomata. 

DECOMPOSITION  OF   CARBON  DIOXID  IN  LEAVES. 

The  carbon  dioxid  which  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves  is  decomposed  and 
the  products  of  this  decomposition  are  utilized  in  the  formation  of  the 
simplest  primary  organic  comx>ounds,  from  which  the  more  complex 
constituents  of  plants  are  derived.  To  accomplish  this  the  principal 
condition  is  that  the  leaf  be  perfectly  healthy.  If  it  does  not  contain 
its  normal  proiwrtion  of  water,  i.  c,  if  the  roots  do  not  draw  from  the 
soil  as  much  water  as  is  given  off'  through  the  leaves,  the  decomposition 
of  carbon  dioxid  is  checked.  Assimilation  has  ceased  when  as  at  the 
end  of  a  summer  day  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant,  for  instance,  are 
hanging  down  the  stem,  or  those  of  the  beet  lie  fiat  on  the  soil.  In  fact 
it  has  been  found  that  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  begins  to 
decline  even  before  the  leaves  have  lost  their  turgescence. 

Light  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  carbon  by  the 
leaves  of  plants.  The  principal  source  of  this  energy  is,  of  course,  the 
sun,  but  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  artificial  light,  especially 

I  Deh<5rain  and  Maqueune,  Ann.  Agron.,  12  (1886),  p.  525. 

«  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  [London],  57  (1895),  p.  165;  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soo.  [London], 
186  (1895),  p.  48  (E.  8.  R.,  6,  p.  782). 
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tfie  electric  light  for  forcing  plants.  Siemens  in  England,  Bailey  in 
America,  and  the  anthor  in  France  have  made  experiments  of  this 
character.  Since  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  increasing  use  of 
water  power  for  the  production  of  electricity,  a  large  supply  of  electric 
light  can  be  economically  obtained,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  learn 
what  its  action  is  on  plants.  All  observers  have  found  that  rays  from 
an  arc  lamp  without  a  globe  exert  an  injurious  influence,  blackening  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaves.  During  the  author's  experiments  in  1881  the 
epidermis  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  became  black,  while  the  parts 
protected  by  the  upper  leaves  preserved  their  beautiful  green  color. 
The  line  of  demarcation  was  as  sharp  as  in  a  photographic  plate.  The 
injurioas  influence  ceased  as  soon  as  the  lamp  was  surrounded  by  a 
white  glass  globe  through  which  the  ultra-violet  rays  passed  with  diffi- 
culty. To  understand  the  influence  which  the  heat  rays  situated  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  spectrum  exert  on  vegetation,  we  must 
recall  to  mind  that  in  respiration  leaves,  like  all  other  plant  organs, 
absorb  oxygen  and  exhale  carbon  dioxid,  a  process  which  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  that  which  occurs  in  assimilation. 

It  most  also  be  remembered  that  the  activity  of  respiration  increases 
with  elevation  of  temperature,  while  rise  in  temperature  has  only  a 
very  slight  effect  on  assimilation.  Maquenne  and  the  author^  some 
years  ago  made  a  careful  study  of  the  action  of  both  light  and  heat 
rays  on  leaves.  In  this  research  two  sources  of  light  were  used,  the 
Drummond  light,  which  is  obtained  by  rendering  a  piece  of  quicklime 
incandescent  by  means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  and  the  Bour- 
bouze  lamp,  which  is  composed  of  a  cylinder  of  platinum  wire  gauze, 
which  becomes  incandescent  when  heated  with  illuminating  gas,  the 
combustion  of  which  is  promoted  by  a  strong  current  of  air.  The 
leaves  were  introduced  into  tubes  containing  an  atmosphere  of  known 
composition  and  were  placed  very  near  the  lights,  but  were  protected  by 
screens  containing  transparent  liquids  of  varying  diathermanous  prop- 
erties. In  some  cases  water  was  used,  which  allowed  the  light  rays  to 
pass  but  retained  the  heat  rays.  In  other  cases  the  screens  were  filled 
with  benzin  or  with  chloroform,  which  are  also  transparent  but  much 
more  diathermanous  than  water.  Exposing  the  leaves  to  the  action  of 
the  Drummond  light,  which  is  poor  in  heat  rays,  and  surrounding  them 
with  a  screen  filled  with  water  promoted  reduction,  the  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxid  in  the  tube  diminishing,  while  the  oxygen  increased. 
When  the  screens  were  filled  with  chloroform,  however,  and  the  Bour- 
bouze  lamp  was  used,  which  is  rich  in  heat  rays,  the  opposite  effect  was 
obtained,  i.  e.,  the  carbon  dioxid  increased  and  the  oxygen  diminished. 
In  this  case  the  phenomena  of  respiration  took  the  place  of  those  of 
assimilation. 

Passing  from  the  study  of  the  chemical  and  heat  rays  to  that  of  the 
fight  rays  in  the  central  part  of  the  spectrum,  we  find  that  the  latter 

1  Ann.  Agron.,  5  (1879),  p.  401. 
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produce  very  diflferent  eflFects  from  the  former.  Draper  demonstrated 
long  ago  that  the  orange  rays  are  the  most  active  in  decomposing  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  leaves.  This  conclusion  was  fully  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  Sachs,  Oailletet,  and  of  tlie  author  made  nearly  30  years 
ago.  The  reasons  for  this  special  action  of  the  rays  of  this  part  of  the 
spectrum  were  not  investigated  until  the  Russian  physiologist,  Timiria- 
zeff,  took  up  the  subject.  lie  found  that  the  rays  which  are  most  active 
in  decomposing  carbon  dioxid  are  the  orange  and  yellow,  which  are 
absorbed  by  chlorophyll  when  the  latter  is  examined  with  the  spectro- 
scope. The  same  fact  has  been  beautifully  demonstrated  by  Engelmann. 
He  received  a  ray  of  light  upon  a  prism  so  placed  under  the  objective 
of  a  microscope  that  on  looking  through  the  instrument  the  different 
rays  of  the  spectrum  could  be  seen.  He  then  put  a  drop  of  water  on  a 
slide  and  added  a  filament  of  green  alga  and  some  putrefactive  bacteria, 
which  were  aerobic.  It  was  observed  that  the  bacteria  congregated  in 
great  numbers  on  that  part  of  the  alga  lighted  by  the  yellow  and 
orange  rays.  In  the  green  region  only  a  few  were  observed  and  these 
finjilly  collected  in  the  blue  portion.  In  other  words,  the  bacteria  col- 
lected in  the  different  rays  in  numbers  approximately  proportionate  to 
their  activity  in  assisting  the  decomjwsition  of  the  carbon  dioxid  by 
chlorophyll. 

Evidently  the  rays  which  pass  freely  through  the  chlorophyll  exert 
no  action.  So  it  happens,  as  shown  above,  that  the  extreme  red  or  the 
green  rays  are  without  effect  on  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  orange  and  blue  rays  are  retained  and  absorbed 
by  the  chlorophyll,  and  thus  made  available  for  the  work  of  decompos- 
ing carbon  dioxid.  The  fact  that  orange  rays  are  much  more  effective 
than  the  blue  is  easily  explained.  The  decomposition  of  the  carbon 
dioxid,  with  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  requires  an  expenditure  of  energy 
equal  to  that  involved  in  the  burning  of  carbon  in  oxygen.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  the  rays  may  be  effective  for  reducing  carbon  dioxid 
they  must  be  not  only  readily  absorbed  but  sufficiently  warm.  The 
orange  rays,  which  are  situated  at  the  side  of  the  spectrum  where  the 
heat  rays  are  concentrated,  are  far  more  energetic  than  the  blue  because, 
in  addition  to  being  readily  absorbed,  tliey  are  warmer  than  the  latter. 

The  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
aid  of  outside  energy.  This  energy  is  supplied  by  the  sun's  rays. 
Since  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  chlorophyll  cells  is  the 
source  of  tlie  organic  constituents  of  plants,  and  since  these  substances 
are  essential  to  the  life  of  animals,  we  see  that  all  living  beings  on  the 
earth's  surfaee  owe  their  activity  primarily  to  the  sun. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CARBON  COMPOUNDS  BY  DECOMPOSITION  OF  OAUBON 

DIOXID. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  know  that  the  leaves,  saturated  with  water, 
absorb  the  carbon  dioxid  of  the  air  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays  evolve  oxygen.    It  is  necessary  to  define  this  process  aud 
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to  explain  how  organic  matter  is  derived  trom  the  prodact  of  this 
decomposition. 

Bonssingault  demonstrated  that  when  one  vohime  of  carbon  dioxid 
is  decomposed  by  the  leaves  under  the  inflnenceof  sunlight  one  volume 
of  oxygen  results;  that  is,  precisely  the  amonut  contained  in  one 
volume  of  carbonic  anhydrid. 

Maquenne  and  the  author,  in  the  article  already  referred  to,  report  the 
result  of  studies  on  the  quantities  of  carbon  dioxid  absorbed  by  leaves, 
taking  into  account  also  the  quantities  which  would  be  absorbed  by  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  that  contained  in  tlie  leaves  under  experiment. 
The  results,  as  already  stated,  indicated  that  the  absorption  is  not  sim- 
ple solution  of  carbonic  anhydrid  in  the  water  of  the  leaves,  but  a 
chemical  combination  of  the  carbon  dioxid  with  water  to  form  the  acid 
€£[203.  This  carbon  dioxid  decomposes  in  the  leaves,  giving  off  a  vol- 
ume of  oxygen  (Oa)  equal  to  that  of  the  carbonic  anhydrid  absorbed  as 
observed  by  Boussingault,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  formic  aldehyde 
(CHjO).  The  fact  that  formic  aldehyde  has  never  been  found  in  plants 
might  be  taken  as  casting  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  the  above 
hypothesis,  but  the  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
molecules  of  this  aldehyde  combine  easily  with  each  other;  and 
although  we  do  not  find  formic  aldehyde  itself  we  may  safely  assume 
that  some  at  least  of  the  bodies  present  are  the  result  of  combinations 
of  molecules  of  formic  aldehyde.  As  a  matter  of  fact  bodies  which 
might  be  thus  formed  are  extremely  abundant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
"  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  It  is  known  also  that  the  aldehydes  combine 
readily  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  are  not  present  in  plants  some  products  thus  derived 
from  formic  aldehyde.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  substances  have  been 
found.  By  oxidation  formic  aldehyde  yields  formic  acid,  which  gives  to 
nettles  their  irritating  properties.  The  addition  of  hydrogen  to  formic 
aldehyde  in  proper  proportions  yields  methyl  alcohol,  which  Maquenne 
foand  in  all  the  plants  which  he  studied. 

While  the  presence  in  x>lants  of  these  two  compounds  so  closely  allied 
to  formic  aldehyde  supports  the  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  this 
aldehyde  in  the  chlorophyll  cells  at  the  moment  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  carbon  dioxid  by  the  sun's  rays,  there  are  other  proofs  of  a  more 
convincing  nature.  The  reducing  sugars  are  widely  distributed  in 
plants.  Loew,  and  later  Fischer,  starting  with  formic  aldehyde,  have 
prepared  these  sugars  artificially.  They  succeeded  in  linking  together 
six  formic  aldehyde  molecules,  and  thus  formed  a  reducing  sugar  resem- 
bling those  found  in  plants.  This  beautiful  synthesis  convinced  the 
physiologists  that  the  primary  organic  compound  from  which  all  the 
others  are  derived  is  formic  aldehyde  produced  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  hydrated  carbon  dioxid.  Many  other  compounds  common  in 
I^ants  are  formed  by  the  combination  of  molecules  of  formic  aldehyde, 
such  as  glycerin,  which  exists  in  all  oils  and  which  contains  three 
molecules  of  formic  aldehyde  combined  with  hydrogen ;  the  gums,  which 
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readily  yield  a  sngar  containing  live  molecules  of  formic  aldehyde,  and 
persite,  found  in  the  iruit  of  the  alligator  pear,  which  contains  seven 
molecules  of  the  aldehyde. 

Starch  is  easily  transformed  into  glucose  by  simply  heating  the  starch 
with  weak  acid  solution.  This  in  fact  is  the  method  employed  in  the 
commercial  preparation  of  glucose.  Starch  is  also  transformed  iuto 
glucose  during  germination  by  the  action  of  a  ferment  present  in  the 
seed.  This  change  is  so  easy  and  so  frequent  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  transformation  could  be  reversed;  that  is,  the  glucose  could  be 
changed  into  starch.  Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  this  has  not 
been  done  by  purely  chemical  means,  but  when  leaves  are  placed  in  a 
solution  of  glucose  starch  soon  appears  in  them.  The  starch  is  formed 
from  the  glucose  through  the  combination  of  several  molecules  of  the 
latter,  water  being  eliminated. 

Starch  is  very  abundant  in  leaves  which  have  been  exx)osed  to  sun- 
light. Its  presence  is  more  easily  detected  than  that  of  glucose.  The 
latter  is  but  a  transition  stage,  while  the  starch  is  reserve  material 
which  remains  in  the  tissues  much  longer  than  glucose. 

The  starch  which  is  so  abundant  at  the  end  of  the  day  disappears 
during  the  night.  The  leaf  is  thus  seen  to  be  both  a  laboratory  and  a 
storehouse  which  is  continually  emptying  and  filling  itself.  The  starch 
disappears  from  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  glucose.  Adult  plants  utilize 
this  transfer  form  of  starch  in  the  formation  of  cellulose,  just  as  young 
plan tlets  utilize  the  glucose  formed  from  starch  in  the  cotyledons  of  the 
seed  during  germination. 

The  different  steps  have  now  been  traced  in  the  formation  of  the 
organic  matter  of  plants  from  the  simple  carbon  dioxid  absorbed  to  the 
complex  carbohydrates  of  the  plant  tissues.  It  now  only  remains  to 
briefly  discuss  the  derivation  of  some  particular  forms  of  these  carbo- 
hydrates. Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  cellulose,  which 
forms  the  envelope  of  the  cells  and  which  is  easily  changed  into  reduc- 
ing sugars  under  the  action  of  acids.  It  appears  during  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  simultaneously  with  the  disappearauce  of  starch.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  glucose  and  consequently  from 
formic  aldehyde.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  all  the  carbohydrates, 
the  gums,  sugars,  starch,  inulin,  and  cellulose  originate  in  the  activity 
of  the  chlorophyll  cells.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  the  tannin 
and  resin  groups.  There  are,  however,  cert^ain  plants  which  contain  a 
group  of  sugars  known  as  the  inosites  which  are  true  carbohydrates, 
but  whose  molecular  construction  is  different  from  that  of  tlie  other 
glucoses,  since  their  derivatives  belong  to  the  aromatic  series  and  not 
to  the  fatty  acid  series  to  which  the  other  groups  belong. 

There  is  one  other  imi)ortant  point  which  needs  some  explanation.  If 
we  study  the  phenomena  of  assimilation  in  a  leaf  which  has  been 
exposed  to  sunlight,  we  will  find  that  the  volume  of  oxygen  evolved 
equals  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  decomposed.    The  plant  utilizes  the 
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carbon,  but  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  it  contains  remains 
auchanged.  This  is  not  true,  however,  when  we  determine  the  changes 
in  composition  which  the  air  in  which  a  plant  is  living  undergoes. 
Schloesing  found  that  under  such  conditions  the  volume  of  oxygen 
evolved  was  larger  than  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxid  absorbed.  This 
iudicates  that  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is  not  due  simply  to  decomposi- 
tion of  carbon  dioxid.  Doubtless  the  greater  part  of  this  excess  of 
oxygen  is  due  to  reduction  of  nitrates  which  the  plants  take  up  from 
the  soil,  but,  as  is  shown  below,  a  study  of  plant  respiration  reveals 
another  source  of  oxygen. 

PLANT  RESPIRATION— THE  FORMATION  OF  SUBSTANCES  RICH  OR 
POOR  IN  OXYGEN— FATTY  SUBSTANCES,  RESINS,  AND  VEGETABLE 
ACIDS. 

By  the  term  respiration  we  understand  the  phenomena  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  and  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid.  Eespiration  occurs 
iu  all  plant  organs  and  is  a  function  of  such  importance  that  when 
interfered  with  by  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  the  death  of  the  plant 
roBnlts.  If  the  roots,  buds,  moistened  seeds,  and  branches  of  a  plant 
be  placed  in  a  flask  and  a  current  of  air  free  from  carbon  dioxid  be 
passed  over  them  and  then  led  through  a  solution  of  barium  hydrate, 
the  latter  will  become  milky,  due  to  the  formation  of  barium  carbonate, 
thns  showing  that  the  vegetable  matter  has  evolved  carbon  dioxid. 
The  leaves  throw  off  carbon  dioxid  except  when  they  are  exposed  to 
the  light  and  respiration  is  masked  by  assimilation.  During  the  night 
or  in  dense  shade  they  throw  oif  carbton  dioxid.  When  the  relation 
between  the  oxygen  absorbed  and  the  carbon  dioxid  evolved  is  care- 
fally  determined,  it  is  found  that  this  relation  is  considerably  modified 
by  the  temperature  to  which  the  leaves  are  exposed.  In  a  low  tem- 
perature the  oxygen  absorbed  is  usually  greater  than  the  carbon  dioxid 
evolved,  while  in  a  high  temperature  the  reverse  is  true,  that  is,  there 
its  more  carbon  dioxid  evolved  than  oxygen  absorbed.  Since  one  vol- 
ume of  carbon  dioxid  contains  exactly  one  volume  of  oxygen  it  is  evi- 
dent that  when  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxid  evolved  is  greater  than  the 
oxygen  absorbed  the  plant  is  losing  oxygen.  This  explains  how  the 
glucoses  which  are  found  iu  the  pods  of  colza  are  transformed  into 
the  fatty  substances  of  the  seed  and  how  inosite  and  its  derivatives 
formed  by  chlorophyll  action  in  caoutehouc  trees  give  a  resin  which  is 
devoid  of  oxygen.  The  nature  of  this  transformation  has  not  yet  been 
explained,  but  the  above  observations  indicate  that  these  substances, 
like  starch,  cellulose,  and  sugar,  are  derived  from  formic  aldehyde, 
which,  as  already  explained,  is  assumed  to  be  the  primary  substance 
from  which  all  plant  substances  are  built  up. 

The  formation  of  acids  in  plant  tissues  is  explained  more  easily  than 
that  of  fatty  substances  and  resins.  When  starch  or  sugars  are  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  oxalic  acid  is  produced.    Simi- 
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lar  treatmeDt  of  other  saccharine  bodies  results  in  the  production  a£ 
tartaric  acid.  Plant  acids  are  due  to  a  partial  oxidation  of  neutral  sab- 
stances.  When  the  carbohydrates  oxidize  at  a  low  temperature  or  the 
penetration  of  oxygen  into  the  tissues  of  the  plant  is  interfered  ^tli 
by  the  structure  of  the  organs,  combustion  of  the  neutral  substances  is 
not  complete,  t. «.,  they  are.not  reduced  to  carbon  dioxid  and  water.  lo 
this  case  the  oxygen  combines  with  the  substances  to  produce  the  acids. 
For  example,  considerable  amounts  of  oxalic  acids  and  oxalates  are 
found  in  the  juice  of  the  cactus,  especially  the  prickly  pear,  which  is 
but  slightly  permeable  to  air.  When,  therefore,  the  volume  of  oxygeo 
absorbed  is  greater  than  the  volume  of  carbon  dioxid  evolved  it  may  be 
assumed  that  oxygen  has  been  fixed  by  organic  compounds  in  the  plant 
to  produce  acids.  These  acids,  then,  are  derived  from  neutral  sub- 
stances by  oxidation,  and,  consequently,  trace  their  ultimate  origin  to 
the  (lecomx)osition  of  the  carbon  dioxid  in  the  chlorophyll  cells. 

ORIGIN   OF  THE  NITROGEN  IN  PLANTS. 
ORIGIN   OF  THE  NrTROGBN  IN  LEOUMINOS^. 

In  the  experiment  to  which  attention  was  called  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  grow  peas  without  adding 
a  few  cubic  centimeters  of  an  infusion  of  fertile  soil  to  the  sand.  If 
this  precaution  were  not  observed  with  the  peas  or  if  the  seed  of  some 
nonleguminous  plant  were  used  the  experiment  would  be  a  failure.  The 
seed  would  produce  a  sickly  plant  which  would  soon  die  of  starvation 
due  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  elements — ^nitrogen — ^necessary  to  its 
development.  Although  the  leaves  of  plants  grow  in  an  atmosphere 
four-fifths  of  which  is  nitrogen  they  are  entirely  incapable  of  directly 
utilizing  this  element. 

The  process  by  which  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  utilized 
by  plants  has  only  been  explained  in  comparatively  recent  years. 
Ilellriegel  and  Wilfarth  in  1886  reported  experiments  which  demon- 
strated the  ability  of  Leguminosa)  to  attain  normal  development  in  soil 
absolutely  deprived  of  organic  matter,  the  only  precaution  necessary 
being  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  an  infusion  of  fertile  soil.  A 
few  weeks  after  the  addition  of  the  infusion  the  roots  of  the  leguminous 
plants  were  covered  with  tubercles  which  microscopic  examination 
showed  to  be  filled  with  micro-organisms.  Br^l  has  shown  that  inocu- 
lations may  readily  be  made  with  these  organisms  by  pricking  a 
tubercle  with  a  needle  and  then  inserting  it  into  a  growing  root. 

The  tubercle  bacteria  have  been  cultivated  and  their  products  have 
recently  been  brought  into  commerce  under  the  name  of  <'Nitragin," 
wliich  is  used  lor  supplying  these  organisms  to  soils  which  are  deficient 
in  them.  The  growth  of  leguminous  plants  in  sterile  sand  depeuds 
upon  the  presence  on  their  roots  of  tubercles  filled  with  these  organ- 
isms.   Through  their  agency  the  plant  is  supplied  with  nitrogen  for 
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the  prodactioa  of  nitrogenoas  matter,  so  that  if  the  mineral  elements 
are  preseut  in  snfflcient  quantity  the  plant  makes  normal  growth. 
The  plant  profits  by  the  nitrogen  furnished  by  the  bacteria  while  the 
latter  utilize  the  carbonaceous  matter  supplied  by  the  plant,  thus 
establishing  a  symbiosis.  Although  the  process  of  fixation  of  nitrogen 
by  the  organisms  and  its  utilization  by  the  plant  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  explained,  we  can  understand  how  that,  notwithstanding  the 
great  quantities  of  nitrogen  carried  away  from  the  soil  with  every 
catting  of  alfalfa  or  clover,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  increases 
rather  than  decreases. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NITROGEN  OF  NONLEGUMINOUS  PLANTS. 

It  has  been  shown  by  numerous  analyses  that  soils  abandoned  for 
centuries  to  natural  vegetation  in  which  grasses  predominate  are  quite 
rich  in  nitrogen.  There  are  mountain  meadows  in  France  which 
dnring  the  open  reason  are  grazed  by  milch  cows,  and  although  this 
involves  the  removal  of  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrogen ,  and  no 
fertilizers  are  used,  these  soils  constantly  increase  in  nitrogen  content. 
While  soils  which  are  continuously  cultivated  frequently  contain  not 
more  than  1^  to  2  parts  per  thousand  of  combined  nitrogen,  permanent 
meadows  contain  5, 7, 9,  and  even  .10  parts  per  thousand.  The  prairies 
of  Western  America  are  also  well  stocked  with  nitrogen.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  trace  the  origin  of  this  nitrogen. 

Although  the  investigations  of  Yille  and  Atwater  and  those  at  Eoth- 
amsted  and  Grignon  had  proved  that  free  nitrogen  intervenes  in  the 
phenomena  of  vegetation,  the  process  of  fixation  of  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  was  not  understood  until  explained  by  Berthelot,  who  showed 
that  nitrogen  is  fixed  in  the  soil  by  bacteria.  Winogradsky  culti- 
vated certain  of  these  bacteria  in  sugar  solution  and  found  that  they 
decomposed  the  solution,  forming  butyric  and  acetic  acids  and  evolving 
carbon  dioxid  and  hydrogen.  They  are  therefore  very  similar  to  if  not 
identical  with  the  organisms  studied  by  Maquenne  and  the  author  in 
1882^  and  which  decomposed  sugar  as  explained  above.  The  latter 
investigators,  however,  had  no  idea  at  that  time  that  the  ferments  were 
able  to  fix  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  the  investigation  is  mentioned 
simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  ferments  are  very 
widely  diffused,  since  they  were  found  in  all  the  soils  studied.  These 
organisms  are  all  anaerobic,  and  it  would  seem  suprising  that  they 
should  grow  in  a  medium  so  thoroughly  aerated  as  arable  soil;  but 
this  has  been  explained  by  Winogradsky  as  follows:  The  organisms 
which  fix  "nitrogen  are  capable  of  action  only  when  associated  with 
certain  common  species  of  organisms  which  are  capable  of  oxidizing 
organic  matter  and  which  thus  surround  the  anaerobic  forms  with 
an  atmosphere  charged  with  carbon  dioxid  and  deprived  of  oxygen. 
Winogradsky  further  suggests  that  the  hydrogen  set  free  in  the 


» Ann.  Agron.,  9  (1883),  p.  5 ;  10  (1884),  p.  5. 
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decomposition  of  the  carbohydrates  fiirnisbes  ammoitia,  which  is 
assimilated  by  the  micro-organisms  and  used  in  the  tbrmation  of 
tissue.  It  is  not,  therefore,  simply  the  nitrogen  which  has  recently 
been  drawn  from  the  air  which  is  utilised  by  plants.  They  assimilate 
also  the  nitrogen  derived  from  vegetable  and  animal  remains. 

The  work  of  Pasteur  has  shown  that  the  action  of  micro  organisms  is 
necessary  to  the  transformation  of  the  complex  organic  substances  of 
the  tissues  of  living  plants  into  the  simple  forms  which  may  be  assimi- 
lated by  plants.  Without  these  organisms  life  would  be  impossible, 
as  Pasteur  himself  has  said,  because  the  work  of  death  would  be  ineom- 
plete.  By  their  intervention  the  complex  substances  are  burned,  the 
carbon  passing  into  the  form  of  carbon  dioxid,  the  hydrogen  into  water, 
and  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia;  and  in  these  different  forms  the  matter 
is  again  carried  into  circulation. 

It  often  happens  that  vegetable  matter  remains  for  a  long  time  in  the 
form  of  humus;  but  even  in  this  form  it  is  utilized  by  plants.  The 
humus  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  lower 
organisms  and  undergoes  gradual  decomposition.  The  ammonia  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  the  humus  is  assimilated  by  plants  as 
well  as  the  readily  available  product  of  oxidation,  nitric  acid. 

Schloesing  and  Miintz  20  years  ago  sliowed  that  nitrates  are  formed 
in  the  soil  by  the  action  of  organisms.  More  recently  Winogradsky 
has  demonstrated  that  the  action  of  two  different  organisms  are  neces- 
sary for  the  transformation  of  ammonia  into  nitrates — one  converts 
ammonia  into  nitrites  and  the  other  completes  the  oxidation,  producing 
nitrates.  We  thus  see  that  micro-organisms  seize  uxM)n  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  and  convert  it  into  organic  compounds;  they  convert  vegetable 
matter  into  humus,  and  then  break  down  this  humus,  producing  ammo- 
nia and  finally  nitrates.  At  every  step  they  perform  a  usefhl  work,  and 
are  valuable  auxiliaries  of  agriculture. 

There  are,  however,  other  organisms  which  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  beneficial  kinds.  Br^al  observed  several  years  ago  that  there  is  an 
aerobic  organism  which  decomposes  nitrates  and  sets  elementary  nitro- 
gen free.  This  organism  is  abundant  in  vegetable  debris,  especially  in 
straw.  It  is  also  encountered  in  the  excrement  of  domestic  animals. 
The  extent  to  which  the  losses  of  nitrogen  in  arable  soils  is  due  to  the 
action  of  this  denitrifying  organism  and  the  conditions  most  favorable 
to  its  action  are  questions  which  require  further  investigation. 

THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  IN  WHICH  NITROGEN  16   UTILIZED  BY  PLANTS. 

If  we  follow  the  example  of  Boussingajult  and  plant  a  sunflower 
seed  in  a  sterile  soil  to  which  the  necessary  mineral  matter  and  increas- 
ing amounts  of  nitrates  are  added,  or  if  we  repeat  the  experiment  of 
Hellriegel  and  plant  barley  in  well- washed  sand  to  which  sufficient 
mineral  matter  and  increasing  amounts  of  calcium  nitrate  are  added, 
we  will  find  that  the  crop  produced  increases  with  the  amount  of 
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nitrate  added.  In  Hellriegel's  experimonts  less  than  1  gm.  of  diy 
matter  was  produced  when  nitrates  were  not  added,  the  production  of 
diy  matter  increasing  to  25  gm.  when  sufficient  nitrates  were  supplied. 

These  experiments,  however,  simply  demonstrated  in  an  exact  man- 
ner facts  which  were  already  well  known  in  practice.  The  consumption 
of  nitrate  of  soda  would  never  have  reached  its  present  enormous 
proportions  if  farmers  had  not  learned  to  appreciate  the  eflBcacy  of 
nitrates  as  a  fertilizer.  At  the  present  time  they  enter  into  all  fer- 
tilizer formulas.  The  application  of  this  fertilizer  is  necessary,  because 
we  are  not  yet  able  to  so  control  nitrification  in  the  soil  that  it  can  be 
made  to  furnish  sufficient  nitrates  for  the  demands  of  the  crop  at 
exactly  the  time  in  the  spring  when  they  are  most  needed.  Nitrates 
are  produced  only  in  warm  and  moist  soils,  and  they  are  found  in  the 
drainage  water  in  larger  proportion  in  autumn  than  in  any  other 
season.  Fortunately  the  root«  of  living  plants  have  great  capacity  for 
retaining  the  nitrates  and  thus  reduce  the  loss  in  drainage. 

If  wheat  roots  are  drawn  from  the  soil  during  the  winter,  dried,  and 
soaked  in  sulphate  of  diphenyiamin  they  will  take  on  a  deep  blue 
ooloration.  The  amount  of  nitrates  contained  in  wheat  roots  is  sur- 
prisingly large.  The  author  has  found  as  much  as  1  per  cent  in  dried 
roots,  but  the  proportion  decreases  as  growth  advances.  They  pass 
from  the  roots  to  the  stems  and  then  to  the  leaves,  where  they  are  used 
in  the  formation  of  albuminoid  substances.  It  might  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  substances  which  are  so  easily  soluble  in  water  as  the 
nitrates  can  nevertheless  be  taken  up  and  retained  by  roots  even  when 
snrrounded  by  moist  soil.  Demoussy  has  shown  that  nitrates  can  not 
be  removed  from  the  roots  by  washing  in  cold  water,  but  are  extracted 
when  the  roots  are  treated  with  warm  water  or  when  they  are  subjected 
lor  some  time  to  an  atmosphere  of  chloroform  and  then  washed  with 
eold  water.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  nitrates  penetrate  by 
osmosis  into  the  interior  of  the  cells  and  form  unstable  combinations 
with  the  protoplasm,  resuming  their  normal  state  only  when  the 
protoplasm  is  modified  by  elevation  of  temperature  or  the  action  of 
eliloroform. 

Experience  has  shown  that  whether  nitrates  are  formed  in  the  soil 
by  the  action  of  micro-organisms  or  introduced  in  the  form  of  fertilizers 
they  exert  a  decided  influence  upon  the  crop.  Nitrates  are  not  formed 
in  soils  like  those  of  meadows  or  forests,  which  are  highly  charged 
with  decaying  organic  matter,  since  these  soils  are  acid  and  therefore 
do  not  jGamish  a  suitable  medium  for  the  nitric  ferment.  Liming  ren- 
ders such  soils  more  favorable  to  the  activity  of  the  nitric  organisms. 

In  meadow  and  forest  soils  nitrogen  appears  to  be  taken  up  by  plants 
in  the  form  of  ammonia.    MUntz,^  Br^al,^  and  Pagnoul^  have  reported 

» Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  1896, 1,  No.  2,  p.  161. 
•Ann.  Agron.,  22  (1896),  p.  485  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p. 
'Ann.  Agron.;  19  (1893),  p.  274. 
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experiments  which  indicate  that  nitrogen  is  easily  absorbed  by  plants 
in  this  form.  Br^al^  has  shown  that  nitrogen  is  also  taken  np  by 
plants  in  the  form  of  hamates  of  lime  or  potash. 

Hellriegel  has  shown  in  experiments  with  barley  fertilized  with  vari- 
able amounts  of  nitrates  that  the  amount  of  water  transpired  by  the 
plant  per  gram  of  dry  matter  increases  as  the  amonnt  of  nitrate  applied 
decreases.  Barley,  which  received  the  most  favorable  amonnt  of 
nitrates,  evaporated  263  gm.  of  water  ^x  gram  of  dry  matter  produced. 
The  plants  which  received  no  nitrates  and  which  made  a  sickly  growth 
evaporated  from  700  to  800  gm.  of  water  per  gram  of  dry  matter. 
Kormal,  vigorous  plants  obviously  evaporate  more  water  than  sickly 
oneSf  but  if  we  calculate  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  water  transpired 
to  the  weight  of  dry  matter  produced  we  find  that  the  proportion  is 
greater  in  the  sickly  than  in  the  vigorous  plants.  This  fact  may  be 
useful  in  determining  the  efficacy  of  a  fertilizer. 

By  pursuing  this  method  of  investigation  the  author  found  that  the 
GraminedB  and  Leguminosse  do  not  take  up  and  utilize  plant  food  in  the 
same  manner.  The  GraminesB  are  especially  benefited  by  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, particularly  nitrates,  while  they  do  not  utilize  humus  sub- 
stances to  very  great  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  Leguminossd  are 
more  benefited  by  the  humates  tha^i  by  nitrates  or  ammonia  salts. 

Eye  grass  and  clover  were  planted  in  large  pots,  each  of  which  con- 
tained 50  kg.  of  soil  exhausted  by  continuous  cropping.  Equal  amoants 
of  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen  were  applied.  In  one  case 
the  nitrogen  was  applied  in  the  form  of  nitrates,  in  the  other  in  the  fomi 
of  humate.  A  black  extract  from  manure  which  contained  a  mixtare 
of  humate  of  potash  and  humate  of  ammonia  was  also  used.  At  the 
end  of  the  experiment  it  .was  found  that  the  rye  grass  which  had  received 
no  manure  had  transpired  082  gm.  of  water  per  gram  of  dry  matter, 
that  which  had  received  humates  435  and  469  gm.,  and  that  which  had 
received  only  chemical  fertilizer  233  gm.  The  results  were  quite  differ- 
ent with  clover.  In  this  case  the  transpiration  was:  Without  manure 
454  gm.,  with  chemical  fertilizers  398  gm.,  and  with  humates  272  and 
266  gm.  These  results  confirm  the  conclusions  of  Brc^al,  Snyder,  and 
Lawes  and  Gilbert.  The  latter  have  shown  at  Uothamsted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  grow  clover  continuously  on  the  same  land  unless  the  soil 
was  abundantly  supplied  with  organic  manures. 

To  summarize,  then,  nitrogen  is  taken  up  by  plants  in  the  form  of 
nitrates,  ammonium  salts,  and  alkaline  humates.  The  Leguminos^ 
can  utilize  free  nitrogen  only  when  it  has  been  brought  into  comhiua- 
tion  by  the  action  of  the  organisms  of  the  root  tubercles.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  claimed  that  other  plants  besides  the  Leguminosie  are 
capable  of  absorbing  free  nitrogen,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  this 
absorption  does  not  take  place  without  the  intervention  of  the  organ- 
isms which  fix  nitrogen. 

>  Ann.  Agron.,  20  (1894),  p.  353  (E.  S.  R.,  6,  p.  284). 
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FORMATION  OF  MITROOENOU8  MATTBR. 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  little  is  known.  A  study  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  a  plant  shows  that  the 
ratio  of  carbon  dioxid  absorbed  to  oxygen  evolved  is  much  less  than 
unity.  Since  in  a  study  of  assimilation  in  a  detached  leaf  Boussingault 
found  this  ratio  to  be  equal  to  unity  it  is  natural  to  attribute  the  larger 
part  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  thus  found  to  reduction  of  nitrates;  for  if 
the  chlorophyll  cell  is  capable  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  of  reduc- 
ing so  stable  a  comx)ound  as  carbon  dioxid  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it 
could  more  easily  reduce  nitric  acid.  It  is  probable  that  the  nitric  acid 
is  transformed  into  ammonia  which  unites  with  carbohydrates  to  form 
amidSy  which  by  successive  steps  are  transformed  into  the  complex 
albuminoids.  This,  however,  is  simply  an  hypothesis  which  is  not  based 
upon  exact  observation. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

When  Priestley  in  1771  made  the  discovery  that  plants  purify  an 
atmosphere  which  has  been  vitiated  by  the  respiration  of  animals  he 
proclaimed  the  solidarity  of  two  kingdoms,  an  idea  which  gradually 
took  definite  shape. 

Plants,  agents  both  of  reduction  and  of  synthesis,  decompose  the 
carbon  dioxid  of  the  air  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  elaborate 
organic  matter,  while  the  animal  bums  this  organic  matter  and  exhales 
the  carbon  dioxid  which  nourishes  the  plant.  The  plant  stores  up  in 
its  reserve  materials  the  energy  drawn  from  the  sun  and  the  animal 
consumes  these  materials,  converting  the  energy  into  heat  and  work. 

Our  views  regarding  this  subject  were  broadened  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Pasteur,  who  demonstrated  that  the  innumerable  plants  with- 
out chlorophyll  as  well  as  the  micro-organisms  which  swarm  in  the  soil 
are,  like  animals,  destroyers  of  organic  matter  and  producers  of  carbon 
dioxid.  Indeed,  it  seemed  at  first  that  their  rOle  was  simply  to  << com- 
plete the  work  of  death,"  reducing  the  organic  matter  to  those  simple 
forms  which  can  be  utilized  by  plants.  One  of  their  most  important 
functions,  however,  was  ignored  until  Berthelot  showed  that  these 
<vganisms  are  not  only  agents  of  reduction,  but  that  some  of  them  are 
agents  of  synthesis  which  draw  into  the  cycle  of  life  the  most  refrac- 
tive of  elements — nitrogen — while  others  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  The  solidarity  of  living  beings  thus  appears 
ander  another  form.  The  fixers  of  nitrogen  live  and  work  only  to 
destroy  the  organic  matter  elaborated  by  the  fixers  of  carbon — ^the 
chlorophyll  plants. 

K  the  tree  holds  sway  on  the  plains,  proudly  spreading  its  branches; 
if  the  valleys  are  covered  with  bright  colored  herbage;  if  the  reaper 
gathers  the  golden  sheaves,  it  is  due  to  the  humble  workers  hidden  in 
the  depths  of  the  soil,  one  class  fixing  the  nitrogen  in  complex  combi- 
nations, and  others  taking  up  this  matter,  simplifying  it,  and  convert- 
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iug  it  into  ammonia  and  nitrous  and  nitric  aeidB.  Others,  again,  €>f 
wbicb  we  are  just  beginning  to  learn,  destroy  this  work  and  set  tbe 
nitrogen  free,  A  part  of  the  work  accomplished,  however,  is  not 
undone,  for  the  nitrates  which  are  taken  up  by  the  roots  rise  to  tlie 
leaves  and  help  form  the  complex  substances  necessary  to  animal  life. 

Although  the  plant  profits  by  the  work  of  the  micro-orgauisnis,  it 
assists  them  in  its  turn.  The  roots  of  the  plant  and  its  discarded  leaves 
falling  like  a  beneficent  rain  furnish  the  carbonaceous  matter  necessary 
to  the  life  and  work  of  the  filxers  of  nitrogen. 

The  harmony  of  nature  increases  in  beauty  as  we  slowly  arrive  at  a 
better  understanding  of  it,  and  our  admiration  increases  with  the  new 
knowledge  of  the  solidarity  of  the  fixers  of  nitrogen  and  the  fixers  of 
carbon,  which  mutually  assist  each  other  and  insure  the  continuauce 
of  life  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

A  eontiibation  to  the  mathod  of  extractixig  fieit,  E.  Yoit  (Ztschr. 
Biolj  35  (1897),  No.  4,  pp.  555-582).— It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
method  of  determiniug  £at  in  meat  by  extraction  jrith  ether  does  not 
§;ive  aecorate  results.  The  author  rex>ort6  in  detail  the  ether-extraction 
method  ordinarily  followed  at  Manich  which  he  believes  to  be  reason- 
ably accurate.  This  differs  in  some  i)oints  from  that  in  use  elsewhere. 
It  is  as  follows:  Duplicate  samples  of  meat  are  dried  on  a  water  bath 
at  a  temperature  under  80^  O.  The  substance  thus  dried  often  absorbs 
water  when  pulverized,  therefore  it  is  treated  with  sufficient  alcohol  to 
T^uler  it  <»'ummy  and  then  dried  until  the  odor  of  alcohol  is  no  lon^i^er 
noticeable.  After  standing  for  some  time  covered  but  accessible  to  the 
air  it  is  pulverized.  Samples  of  the  material  thus  prepared  are  used 
for  further  analysis. 

A  number  of  exi)eriraents  were  made  by  Krummacher  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  this  method  as  compared  with  the  digestion  method  of 
estimating  fats  as  proposed  by  Dormeyer  (E.  S.  B.,  7,  p.  919).  The  con- 
elusion  was  reached  that  when  the  extraction  with  ether  was  properly 
carried  out  with  small  quantities  of  substance  as  free  from  water  as 
possible  24  hours  extraction  was  sufficient.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
extraction  with  ether  alone  removed  all  the  fat.  It  is  certain  that  95 
per  cent  of  the  fat  may  be  so  obtained,  and  this  method  may  be  used 
anleea  greater  accuracy  is  desired.  There  are  still  sources  of  error  in 
the  method  of  extraction  by  ether  which  are  not  understood. 

On  the  determination  of  fat  and  casein  in  feces,  H.  Poole 
(Jour,  Amer.  Chem.  8oc.y  19  {1897),  No.  11,  pp.  877-^81).— In  connection 
with  the  study  of  the  feces  of'  a  child  fed  an  exclusive  milk  diet  the 
author  proposes  tentatively  the  following  method  of  determining  the 
fat  and  casein.  The  ether  extract  of  the  dried  feces,  which  contains 
both  fat  and  cholesterol,  is  evaporated  until  nearly  dry  at  100*^  and 
then  heated  to  110°  until  dry.  It  is  then  saponified  with  alcoholic  pot- 
ash, water  added,  and  the  mixture  boiled  to  expel  the  alcohol.  The 
filtered  solution,  which  should  be  clear  and  opalescent,  is  extracted 
with  ether  several  times  to  remove  the  cholesterol.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  until  nearly  dry  and  then  taken  up  with  water,  the 

ifttty  aeid  being  determined  by  any  of  the  usual  methods. 
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To  determine  the  casein  the  feces  are  extracted  with  ether,  water, 
and  alcohol,  then  dried  and  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  (70  i>er  cent 
water)  for  several  hours  at  about  50^.  The  casein  is  dissolved,  leaving 
the  epithelial  cells  and  other  matter  undissolved.  After  evaporating 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  the  nitrogen  is  determined  by  the  Kjel- 
dahl  method  and  the  casein  calculated. 

Chemical  and  bacteriological  investigations  on  the  fermenta- 
tion of  fresh  grass,  O.  Emmerling  {Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  OeselLj  30  (1897)^ 
p.  1869;  ahs.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No.  89,  Repert,  p.  256). — Fresh 
grass  was  packed  in  a  large  covered  earthenware  jar.  After  24  hours 
the  temperature  of  the  grass  increased  to  26<^  C,  as  shown  by  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  cover  of  the  jar.  It  remained  for  some  time  fairly  con- 
stant at  this  temperature  and  then  decreased  slowly  to  room  tempera- 
ture. For  four  weeks  there  was  a  slow  but  constant  evolution  of  gas 
made  up  of  63  per  cent  carbon  dioxid  and  36  per  cent  nitrogen.  No 
methau  was  detected.  When  removed  from  the  jar  the  grass  had  a 
brownish  color,  acid  reaction,  and  an  odor  resembling  an  ester.  As 
shown  by  analysis,  the  amount  of  nitrogen  free  extract  and  protein  was 
diminished,  the  otber  constituents  being  relatively  increased.  Ghinon 
was  identified  in  the  ether  extract.  The  bacteria  found  and  the  chemi- 
cal decomposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  grass  due  to  their  action 
are  discussed. 

The  preparation  of  a  carbohydrate  from  egg  albumin,  J.  G.  Sfsnzxr  (Ztstkr, 
PhjfBioL  Chem.,  24  {1898),  No.  4,  pp,  354-^7). 

Microscopic  examination  of  'w  ter,  (/.  Msz  ( Mihroskcpiseke  WasBerammljfae, 
Berlin:  J,  Springer,  1897), — A  manual  giving  especial  attention  to  the  analysis  of 
potable  water  and  sewage.    The  micro-organisms  iu  fresh  water  are  disousaed. 

Contribution  to  the  mlcroacopical  examination  of  foods  and  feeding  BtaftB, 
A.  Hedebrand  (Forsch,  Ber,  I^ensmtL,  4  {1897),  No.  11,  pp.  306, 307), 

Detection  of  formalin  in  food  {ZUoKr.  Nahr,  Untersuch,  «.  Hyg.,  12  {1898),  No.  i, 
pp,  29, 30). 

Apparatus  for  rapid  and  accurate  determination  of  milk  fot,  Ellkkbergbb 
{ZUchr,  Nahr.  Unterauoh.  u,  Hyg.,  11  {1897),  No.  S3,  pp.  373,374, fig.  1). 

Experiments  on  the  amount  of  lead  in  tin  plate  .and  canned  goods^  P.  Carles 
Jour.  Hyg,,  23  {1898),  No.  1116,  pp.  64-66).— A  method  of  estimating  lead  eleotrolyti- 
oally  as  PbOi  is  recommended. 

Introduction  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  wines^  E.  Boromank  (AnUitmng  tur 
ehemiachen  Analyse  dee  Weinee.  Wieahaden:  C,  W.  Kriedel,  1897 ^  S.  ed,  by  Tk.  W, 
I^yeaenitts). 

Experience  in  the  analysis  of  sweet  wines,  E.  von  Raumer  {Ziaehr.  Unieranek. 
Nahr.u.  Genuaamtl.,1898,  No.l,p.49;  aba.in  Chein.Ztg.,22(1898),No.9,Rep€ri.,p,10). 

Determination  of  acid  in  beer  and  other  liquids  containing  acid  phosphates. 
A.  Ott  {ZUehr.  Geaam.  Brauw.,  20  {1897),  p.  540;  aha.  in  Chem.  Ztg.,  22  {1898),  No.  9, 
Rtpert.,  p.  19). 

Reflux  condensers,  B.  H.  Hite  (  Weat  Virginia  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  64,  66,  fig.  /)•— 
A  condenser  designed  for  use  over  beakers  is  described.  "  [It]  consists  of  a  round 
flask  with  a  short  neck,  closed  by  a  two-bolo  rubber  stopper,  through  which  passes  the 
iulet  and  outlet  tubes.  The  inlet  tube  extt^nds  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  iia»^t 
the  outlet  tube  about  halfway  to  the  bottom,  and  upon  the  depth  to  which  the 
outlet  tube  is  inserted  into  the  flask  may  be  made  to  depend  the  depth  of  the  water 
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in  tbe  flask,  as  the  space  above  the  lower  end  of  thiH  tube  is  filled  with  air.  .  .  . 
The  condenser  rests  on  the  mouth  of  the  beaker  an<l  requires  uo  other  support. '^ 

Apparatus  for  extracting  with  ether,  B.  H.  Hite  ( West  Virginia  Sia,  Rpt  1896, 
fp.  60-64,  pi.  1), — An  apparatus  is  described  which  follows  automatically  tbe  method 
of  washing  on  the  filter,  allowing  one  quantity  of  solvent  to  run  through  before 
ftDotber  is  added,  thus  combining  the  advantages  of  the  siphon  and  percolator  classes 
of  extractors.  All  joints  with  which  the  ether  comes  in  contact  are  closed  with 
mercnry.  The  rate  of  siphoning  is  easily  controlled  in  the  apparatus  described  and 
the  solvent  is  recovered  ''without  the  nsc  of  any  accessory  apparatus  and  without 
the  loss  which  is  always  incurred  by  opening  an  extractor  to  attach  the  accessories. 
The  recovered  ether  is  retained  imme<liately  under  the  condenser,  where  there  is 
little  danger  of  loss.'' 

Diying  apparatua,  B.  H.  Hitb  (fFw«  Virginia  Sla.  Rpi,  1896,  pp.  67-60,  pi.  1).—A 
convenient  apparatus  for  drying  in  hy<lrogen  is  described  in  detail. 

Chemical  dlvlalon.  H.  J.  Wheeler  (Rhode  Island  Sia.  Rpi.  1896,  pp.  Sll''2S0).'-k 
brief  summary  of  the  work  of  the  year  in  this  department  of  the  station,  including 
analyses  of  wood  ashes,  slag,  floats,  aluminum  phosphates,  superphosphates,  raw 
and  dissolved  bone,  tankage,  Peruvian  guano,  dried  blood,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda;  nitrate,  carbonate,  muriate,  and  sulphate  of  potash;  soda  ash, 
conunon  salt,  Epsom  salts,  refuse  from  soap  works,  wool  waste,  mangel-wurzels, 
sngar  beets  (limed  and  nnlimed),  Fnngiroid,  and  water. 


BOTAHT. 

The  relation  of  nutrient  salts  to  turgor,  A.  B.  Oopeland  {Bat. 
6az.y  24  {1897)j  No.  6',  pp.  399-416). — It  is  claimed  that  turgor  can  not 
supply  the  energy  necessary  for  growth,  since  growth  occurs  without 
turgor  stretching,  and  abnormally  slow  growth  is  more  likely  to  increase 
aud  rapid  growth  to  decrease  targor  than  be  influenced  by  it.  How- 
ever, turgor  probably  plays  an  important  function  in  plant  economy. 

The  author  has  investigated  by  means  of  water  cultures  Phaseolus 
multifloruSy  P.  vulgaris,  Pisum  sativum,  Sinapis  alba,  Fagopyrum  sp.,  and 
Zea  mays  noting  the  effect  of  various  salts  on  the  turgor  of  the  plant. 
While  various  compounds  were  used,  the  eft'ect  of  potassium  and  sodium 
were  principally  noted.  It  was  found  that  potassium  presented  in 
solution  to  the  roots  of  plants  causes  the  cells  of  both  root  and  stem  to 
exhibit  a  higher  turgor  than  they  do  when  it  is  replace^l  by  sodium. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  potassium  is  a  direct  factor  in  the  .turgor  of 
the  plant,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  experimental  ground  for  attaching 
this  significance  to  any  other  constituent  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants. 
When  offered  to  the  roots,  potassium  is  taken  up  and  stored  in  the  cell 
sap  where  it  becomes  an  important  part  of  the  osmotlcally  active 
material  which  keeps  the  cell  and  plant  turgid.  This  function  is  not 
shared  by  sodium,  which  is  considered  useless  to  the  plant. 

Homology  of  organs  as  shown  in  cuttings,  L.  O.  Oobbett 
(West  Virginia  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, pp.  194-196, pis.  ^).— The  author  reports 
upon  cuttings  grown  from  potato  plants  in  which  about  5  in.  of  the  top- 
most portion  of  the  growing  brandies  were  removed.  These  cuttings 
took  root  readily  and  small  tubers  appeared  either  at  the  cut  surface 
where  the  roots  develop  or  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  the  latter  being  the 
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more  cominon  place.  As  soon  as  these  tubers  were  folly  matoied  tbe 
roots  and  top  of  the  original  cattings  began  to  dry  ap.  WhMi  ontdngs 
were  used  in  which  no  joints  or  nodes  were  placed  under  the  soil  the 
tubers  developed  Irom  the  axils  of  the  leaf  in  every  case.  It  was  dem- 
onstrated that  the  aerial  tnbers  would  germinate  and  produice  tops,  but 
the  resulting  tubers  were  never  larger  than  those  planted. 

Similar  exi^erioients  were  conducted  with  Stacbys  ftarida/ma,  in  which 
tubers  were  developed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaf  even  before  the  cuttings 
had  made  root,  but  they  were  never  produced  above  ground. 

Increase  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  by  white  mWftearA,  S.  von 
KowERSSi  {Inaug.  Diss.j  Halle^  1895;  ahe.inJour.  Chem.  Soe.  [LoiHUm]^ 
72  (1897),  No.  421,  II,  p.  590). — A  number  of  pot  experiments  were  made 
in  which  white  mustard  was  grown  in  2  lots  of  arable  soil  containing 
0.1149  and  0.1261  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  respectively.  There  were  also  2 
pots  in  which  peas  and  mustard  were  grown  together.  The  pots  were 
sterilized,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  thmr  sterility,  the 
whole  experiment  being  conducted  out  of  doors.  Ea^sh  of  the  pots 
received  an  equal  quantity  of  sodium  nitrate  as  well  as  mineral  manure 
and  each  showed  a  gain  of  nitrogen.  The  gain  was  ^m  2  to  7  times 
greater  in  the  unsterilized  than  in  the  sterile  soil,  and  there  was  also  a 
greater  gain  of  nitrogen  under  the  influence  of  nitrogenous  manure 
than  when  the  soil  was  uumanured.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
fixation  of  free  nitrogen  took  place  through  tlie  influence  of  the  micro- 
organisms present  in  the  soil,  the  white  mustard  itself  not  being  able 
to  assimilate  elementary  nitrogen.  Peas  grown  in  rich  soil  do  not 
assimilate  free  nitrogen  even  when  their  roots  bear  well  developed 
tubercles. 

The  permeability  of  tree  trunks  to  gasM,  H.  Devaxjx  {Oompt^ 
Bend.  Acad.  Sei.  Paris,  125  (1897),  No.  23,  pp.  979-982).— By  means  of  a 
specially  devised  apparatus  the  author  has  been  able  to  observe  a  ver^ 
considerable  gaseous  exchange  between  tree  trunks  and  the  air. 

He  found  that  on  the  larger  trunks  lenticels  are  abundant  and  they 
are  frequently  larger  and  more  open  than  on  the  smaller  branches.  In 
some  trees  such  as  Picea  excelsa  and  Populus  alba  the  lenticels  are  well- 
developed  yet  they  are  almost  completely  closed  for  the  most  of  the 
time. 

The  author  states  that  the  crustaceous  lichens  which  often  cover  tree 
trunks  do  not  sensibly  affe^st  the  gaseous  exchange  through  the  lenticels. 

Hoot  tubercles  in  water  cultures,  H.  A.  Weber  {Jour.  Amer. 
Ohem.  8oc.,  20  (1898),  No.  1,  pp.  9-12,  fig.  1).—A  form  of  apparatus  that 
has  proved  very  eflicient  in  studying  the  development  of  root  tubercles 
is  described  and  figured.  Plants  can  be  grown  in  any  kind  of  culture 
medium.  The  apparatus  secures  a  constant  level  and  thorough  aera- 
tion of  the  culture  medium  and  peas  have  been  readily  grown  to  fruit- 
ing in  it. 

An  experiment  with  peas  is  briefly  described.  In  it  one  lot  of  plants 
was  grown  in  a  complete  solution,  a  second  in  the  same  solution  bat 
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viCboat  aoy  uitrogeo,  and  the  tinrd  lot  the  sani6  as  the  aecoDd  with 
the  addition  of  an  infasion  of  soil  where  peas  had  be«i  grown.  No.  i 
grew  well,  Ko.  2  died  of  nitrogen  starvation,  and  No.  3  grew  well  for 
abont  10  days,  when  the  plants  began  to  show  appearances  of  nitrogen 
starvation  and  no  tubercles  were  visible.  A  few  days  later  the  plants 
began  to  recuperate  and  the  growth  became  normal  and  vigorons.  On 
the  ftAeenth  day  tubercles  were  abundant. 

{The  author  is  in  error  in  saying  that  the  subject  of  nitrogen  assimi- 
lation has  only  been  studied  in  connection  with  sterilized  soil  or  sand, 
as  water  cultures  have  been  employed  by  Hellriegel,  Hiltner,  Frank, 
Lotsy,  and  others. — ed.] 

ThB  tensile  strength  of  cell  walls,  H.  H.  Dixon  {Ann.  Bot^  11 
{1897)j  No.  40y  pp.  585-588). — The  author  has  conducted  a  series  of  ex- 
periments to  ascertain  the  coefficient  of  safety  against  osmotic  pressure 
in  plant  cells.  From  data  collected  from  the  breaking  stress  of  fibers 
of  cotton  and  other  plants  and  comparing  the  area  of  these  fibers  with 
those  of  the  ^1  walls  of  many  plants  he  finds  that  every  cell  of  the 
leaf  is  able  to  sustain  the  high  osmotic  pressures  which  give  rigidity  to 
the  leaf  and,  so  far  as  the  strength  of  the  cell  walls  is  concerned,  much 
high^  pressures  might  exist. 

On  the  composition  of  the  membranes  of  some  fnngi,  0.  TAKftET 
(Bui.  Boe.  Chim.  Pari$,  3.  (ter.^  17  (1897)  No.  20-21  j  pp.  921-927).— Aftev 
treating  the  mycelium  of  Aspergillug  niger  with  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
eold  caastic  soda,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  author  states  that  chitin  is 
present  associated  with  a  carbohydrate  called  fungose,  which  is  similM* 
to,  if  not  identici^  with  that  found  in  yeast,  ergot,  agarics,  and  boletus. 
Haviilg  been  found  in  such  dissimilar  fungi  the  author  believes  that 
fimf^ose  is  a  constituent  of  the  membranes  of  all  fungi. 

The  plants  of  saline  boUb,  A.  Feret  (blonde  dea  Plantes,  B,  aer.,  7  {1897),  No.  96, 
pp.  193^195). 

Plants  and  thair  environments,  J.  Costantin  (Le  v^g4iaux  et  lea  milieux  oo$- 
miqu4ss.    F^ris :  F.  Alcan,  1898,  pp.  996,  figs.  S96). 

A  revision  of  tbe  diagnosis  of  the  speciee  of  Hymenomycetes,  M.  Bbitzbi> 
MAYK  (^Bot,  Cenibl,  7S  (1898),  Nq9.  5,  pp.  129'1$5  ;  6,  pp.  169-176), 

Critical  studies  of  the  Horth  European  forms  of  Agrostis,  A.  S.  Murbrck 
(Bot.  Noiiaer,  1898,  No.  1,  pp.  1-14). 

Tba  effect  of  drought  upon  certain  plants,  Clara  Cukkikgmam  {Proc.  Indiana 
Acad.  8ci.,  189^,  pp.  808-218,  pis.  S). — An  experimeutal  study  was  made  on  the  effect 
of  drought  on  the  different  tissues  of  plants,  the  subject  of  the  experiments  haing 
oxalis^  canna,  com,  beans,  castor  beans,  and  cucumbers. 

Development  of  roots  from  cuttings,  L.  C.  Corbett  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bpt. 
I89ft,  pp.  196-199,  pis.  S). — The  author  discusses  the  development  of  roots  from 
cnttings,  and  states  that  they  do  not  have  their  origin  in  the  callus,  but  grow  from 
the  fundament  formed  in  the  tissue  of  a  portion  of  the  plant  used  as  a  cutting  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  of  the  development  of  new  roots  from  the  root  or  the  plant 
axle  of  a  seedling. 

A  device  for  measuring  plant  growth,  L.  C.  Corbett  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bpt. 
1896,  pp.  fSS6-t40,  pi.  1). — The  nutbor  figures  and  describes  a  form  of  auxanometer 
for  which  the  advantage  of  a  record  made  in  ink  in  the  form  of  a  platted  curve  is 
claimed. 
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On  the  artificial  pollination  of  oonifer  flowers,  von  St.  Paul  (Utii,  Deui.  Dtm- 
drol.  GeselL,  1897,  No.  6,  pp.  44^6,  fig.  1). 

Method  of  the  formation  of  cellular  membranes,  L.  Qukrtun  (Jim.  Soe.  Bdgt 
Micros.,  22  (1897),  No,  1,  pp.  59-74). 

Experimental  researches  on  the  assimilation  of  ammoniacal  and  nitric 
nitrogen  by  the  higher  plants,  M.  Laurent  {Ann,  Sci.  Agron.,  1897,  II,  No.  2,  pp. 
775-;?/;;).— Reprinted  ftom  Bal.  Aoad.  Roy.  Sci.  Belg.^  1896,  No.  12  (E.  S.  R.,  9.  p.  305). 

The  action  of  ammonium  salts  on  Aspergillus  niger,  C.  Takrbt  {Ru\.  Soc, 
Chim.  Pans,  S,  ser.,  17  {1897),  No,  20-21,  pp.  914-921).— Th^  author  experimented 
with  the  nitrate,  sulphate,  chlorid,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  found  the  fungus 
was  ablo  to  absorb  certain  quantities  of  these  salts,  part  of  which  was  utilized,  and 
the  rest  thrown  off. 

The  pigmy  panic  grass  (Panlcom  pygmaenm),  J.  H.  Maiden  {Agr.  Gas.  Nem 
South  Wales,  9  {J 898),  No.  1,  p,  S2,  pi.  1). — DescriptiTe  notes  of  this  grass,  which  ii 
said  to  be  valuable  in  rather  dense  shade. 

FEBMEHTATIOV— BACTEEIOLOOT. 

Concerning  a  ferment  of  cellulose,  V.  Omelianski  (Campt  RetA 
Acad.  Sci.  Paris j  125  {1897),  No.  23^ pp.  !/70-973).— The  aathor  announced 
in  1895^  the  isolation  of  a  bacillas  capable  of  fermenting  pare  cellulose, 
such  as  cotton  and  fax  fibers.  In  the  present  paper  the  prindpal 
physiological  and  morphological  characteristics  of  the  organism  sre 
described. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  tidrmentation  small  strips  of  Swedish  filter 
paper  are  placed  in  bottles  filled  with  a  suitable  culture  solution  tn 
which  a  small  quantity  of  slime  or  soil  rich  in  vegetable  material  is 
added.  In  place  of  the  mineral  matter  of  the  culture  medium  ri?er 
water  may  be  substituted.  Ordinarily  fermentation  will  be  shown  by 
the  liberation  of  gas  in  from  6  to  10  days  at  35^  G.  Examinatibus  of 
the  filter  paper  in  3  weeks  or  a  month  will  show  an  advanced  state  of 
decomposition  and  the  presence  of  colonies  of  the  organism  from  which 
pure  cultures  can  be  easily  made.  The  organism  when  young  is  4  to  8;i 
by  0.3  to  0.5;/  in  diameter.  When  old,  it  sometimes  attains  a  length 
of  12  to  15//.  It  is  slightly  oval  or  rounded  and  s})oro  forming.  The 
spores  attain  a  diafheter  of  1.5//,  resist  a  temperature  of  90°  C  for  25 
minutes,  but  are  instantly  killed  at  the  boiling  point.  The  bacillus  Id 
any  of  its  stages  of  growth  is  not  stained  by  iodin.  It  does  not  grow 
on  gelatin  culture  media.  On  gelose  it  forms  small  colonies,  and  while 
making  slight  growth  on  cooked  potatoes,  it  degenerates  rapidly. 

In  the  au thorns  experiments  filter  paper,  cotton,  and  an  amorphous 
precipitated  cellulose  were  placed  in  a  solution  containing  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  which  were  added  1  per  cent  peptone  and  0.5  per  cent 
asparagiu,  and  the  organism  introduced.  The  results  of  some  of  the 
experiments  show  that  from  79  to  96  per  cent  of  the  cellulose  was 
destroyed  in  from  3J  to  5  months.  In  an  extreme  case  5  gm.  of  paper 
was  completely  fermented  in  3  months.  An  examination  of  the  resi- 
due after  washing  it  with  a  very  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 


1  Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  121  (1896),  p.  653. 
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showed  it  to  be  almost  wholly  made  up  of  spores  of  the  orgaDism,  and 
no  color  reaction  with  clilorzinc-iodin  was  apparent. 

The  ga«  fermentation  resulted  in  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon dioxid  with  no  indication  of  marsh  gas. 

Volatile  acids  were  produced  in  considerable  quantity,  valerianic 
acid  being  the  most  common,  but  there  were  no  traces  of  tixed  acids. 

Some  of  the  higher  alcohols  were  present,  but  in  quantities  too  small 
for  determination. 

Have  the  common  yeasts  pathogenic  properties?  Kathebine 
E.  Golden  (Proe.  Indiana  Acad.  Sci.^  1896^  pp.  :/S4-i88).— The  author 
made  a  study  of  common  yeasts  such  as  are  taken  into  the  system 
through  various  sources  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them  possess«path- 
ogenic  properties. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  indicated  that  yeasts  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  rabbits  caused  neither  discomfort  nor  lesions  in  any  of  the 
organs,  even  when  a  fermentable  substance  was  eaten  at  the  same  time. 
The  exjieriments  als  >  indicated  that  certain  yeasts  readily  pass  through 
the  intestinal  tract  without  being  killed,  although  their  vigor  is  some- 
what impaired. 

A  second  set  of  experiments,  in  which  the  yeasts  were  introduced 
into  the  circulation,  indicated  that  the  common  yeasts  used  possessed 
no  toxic  properties  for  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs.  None  of  them  multi- 
plied when  introduced  into  the  animal  body,  and  in  4  cases  they  were, 
destroyed  within  48  hours.' 

Anew  pigment-forming  saprophyte,  W.  W.  Bodsbwitsch  ( Vrach 
[St.  Petersburg]  {1897),  No.  15,  p.  436;  ahst.  in  Centbl.  BaJct.  ti.  Par.,  3. 
Abtj  3  {1897),  No.  21-22,  p.  59i).— While  examining  heads  of  wheat  for 
TUletia  levis  the  author  found  quite  a  number  of  bacteria,  among  them 
Bacterium  megatherium,  Micrococcus  tetra^env^,  M.  roseus,  and  an  unde- 
scribed  bacillus.  The  organism  is  about  0.5  f.t  long,  grows  best  between 
20O  and  37°  0.,  and  was  killed  by  an  exposure  of  1  hour  to  a  temi)era- 
ture  of  70O  C.  Subcutaneous  injections  on  guinea  pigs  showed  no 
pathogenic  properties.  The  bacillus  forms  an  abundant  yellow  pigment, 
esiiecially  when  grown  on  potatoes  or  on  grape  sugar  agar  for  1  to  2 
months,  the  substratum  becoming  wholly  covered  with  the  yellow  pig- 
ment.   Spore  formation  was  not  apparent. 

The  supposed  alcoholic  enzym  in  yeast,  J.  R.  Grbbn  (Ann,  Bot,  11  {1897),  Xo, 
44,  pp.  555-662), — FoUowing  the  directions  of  Bnchner'  the  anther  sought  to  isolate 
ander  pressnre  the  enzym  reported  to  exist  in  yeasts.  In  the  author's  experiments 
the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxid  and  formation  of  alcohol  did  not  correspond  to  the 
change  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solutions.  In  one  series  there  T\'a8  no  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  alcohol  at  the  end  of  the  experiment.  Considering  tho  evidonco 
of  his  experiments  the  author  believes  that  in  the  yeasts  used  there  was  no  enzym 
tuch  as  described  by  Buchner. 

Bnzymio  ferments  in  plant  physiology,  F.  A.  Wauqh  (Sdence,  n.  ««r.,  6  (1897), 
No.  156,  pp.  950-952), 
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SysCenHitlo  bacteriology,  ElCHtOFF  (JftM  Z(^.,  S6  {1897),  Am.  61,  pp.  SOB,  StO; 
62,pp,  828-^SO;  £7  {1898),  Ne,  1,  pp.  7, 8). 

A  study  of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  of  Cette  oysters,  A.  Sabatier.  A.  Ducamp, 
and  J.  M.  Petit  {Campt,  Bend.  Acad.  Sd.  Parit,  125  {1897),  No.  19,  pp.  6S&-e89). 

Diastatio  ftingi  and  their  ntiliasationy  J.  Takamikk  {Atner.  Jour.  Fham.,  70{liSS), 
}f&.  3,  pp.  137-141,  Jigs.  2). 

A  slttple'  and  accurate  method  of  testing  diastatio  substances,  J.  Takamivr 
{Aw^er.  J0wr.  Fharm.,  70  {1898),  No.  S,  pp.  14UUS). 

Some  of  the  properties  of  the  oxydase  of  mrines,  A.  Bouffakd  {Ann.  EcoUfXnt. 
Agr.  MontpelUer,  9  {1896-'96),  pp.  915^217). 

ftecent  researches  on  the  oxydases,  O.  Bkrtrakd  {Ann.  Agron.,  tS  (1897),  So. 
9,  pp.  885-^09^). 

The  effect  of  hea«lflg  on  diastatio  fsrments,  A.  Puoli£se  {Ar6k.  P^fn«l. 
[Pjl«f«r],  69,  p.  116;  ab$.  in  Ckem.  Zig.,  22  {1898),  No.  9,  Reperi.,  p.  21). 

The  biology  of  Bacillus  baccarioii,  L.  Macchiati  {Bui.  Soc.  Hot.  Ital.,  IS97, 
pp.  156-163;  abs.  in  Ztschr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  {1897),  No.  6,  pp.  354, 55,5).— The  life  his- 
tory of  SaeiUua  haocarinii,  the  canse  of  the  "mal  nero''  of  grapes  is  given. 

Contribution  to  the  question  of  the  differentiation  of  Bacillus  aerogenes  and 
Bacillus  coli  communis^  J.  C.  T.  Shefper  {Arch.  Hyg.,  30  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  291-308, 
figs.  3). — As  shown  by  cultoral  means  and  agglatination  phenomena  these  bacilli  are 
diatinct. 

The  effect  of  the  so-called  monochromic  light  on  bacterial  development,  Bkcc 
and  Shultz  {Ztschr.  Hyg.  u.  Infektionskrank.,  33  {1897),  p.  490;  abs.  in  CmfbJ.  Bakt 
u.  Pmr.,  2.  Aht.,  3  {1897),  No.  21-22,  p.  e05).— Experiments  were  made  with  Landolt*s 
ceior  screen  to  determine  the  effect  of  its  light  on  bacteria.  Comparisons  were  made 
with  diiTnaed  light  and  direct  light.  Tbe  monochromic  light  was  foond  to  be  witk- 
out  elfect  on  tbe  growth  of  the  bacteria.  R5ntgen  raya  were  also  investigated  and 
found  to  bo  without  effect  on  bacteria. 

Agar  as  a  medium  for  the  bacteriological  examination  of  water,  F.  Hxsa 
{Cmm.  Baku  u.  Par.,  1.  Abt,  21  {1897),  No.  24-25,  pp.  932-937) .-^AgM  in  certaia 
reapeete  it  ia  claimed  ia  auperior  to  gelatin  for  the  baoteriological  examination  of 
water  and  is  recommended  bccaoae  it  does  not  liquefy.  The  medium  most  eontaia 
1  per  cent  of  agar  and  the  water  in  the  bath  in  which  the  a*^ar  tubes  are  placed  mast 
be  heated  to  38  or  40^  C.  before  much  water  is  added  to  it.  Such  an  amonot  of 
water  ia  used  as  will  produce  about  200  colonies  per  plate.  To  avoid  mistakes  at 
least  2  control  platen  should  be  made.  The  plates  are  to  be  turned  face  downward, 
since  in  this  position  they  are  less  likely  to  dry. 


ZOOLOOT. 

A  revision  of  the  North  American  bats  of  the  fEonily  Vesper- 
tilionidse,  G.  S.  Miller  ( U.  8.  Dept.  Agr.j  Division  of  Bioloffical  Snr- 
veyy  North  American  Fauna  No.  IS^pp.  135 y  pis.  5,  figs.  40), — ^This  i«  a 
purely  technical  monograph  on  the  North  American  Vespertilionidip. 
After  some  general  questions,  sucli  as  changes  in  color  of  spectmens 
preserved  in  alcohol,  sexual  variation,  age  variation,  geographical  vari- 
ation, geographical  distribution,  migmtion,  measurements,  and  illostia- 
tions  are  discussed,  a  lengthy  review  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  subject 
is  given,  followed  by  a  list  of  Iforth  American  bats,  comprising  46 
species  and  subspecies  recognized  as  occurring  north  of  Pttiama  and 
in  the  West  Indies.  A  detailed  systematic  description  of  the  varioas 
sx)ecies  is  given.    These  fall  under  the  following  genera,  the  numbeis 
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d6m>thig  tbe  munber  of  species:  Antrozoas,  2;  Enderma,  1;  Corynofy 
WnM,  9  J  My  Otis,  15  j  Lasionycteris,  1;  Pipistrellus,  5;  Ve8i)ertilio  6- 
Lasiams,  6;  Dasypterus,  1;  Kycticerias,  2^  and  Ebogeessa,  4. 
A  eomparative  table  of  names  used  for  Iforth  American   bats  is 

giTCD. 

AntdgdttiBoti  between  the  venom  of  the  ▼espldse  and  that  of 
the  viper — the  first  a  vaccine  against  the  second,  C.  Phisalix 
{Campt.  Rend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris^  125  (1897),  No.  23ypp.  977^979).— Glj- 
cerin  extracts  of  the  poison  of  the  bee  and  the  wasp  were  made  by 
soaking  tbe  entire  inseets  in  the  glycerin  and  also  by  treating  similarly 
the  poison  gland.  By  the  first  process  other  substances  were  evidently 
extracted,  bot  it  is  stated  that  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the 
extracts  obtained  in  the  2  ways  shows  that  these  substances  do  not 
affeet  tbe  results^  A  poison  obtained  from  tbe  saes  of  5  insects  was 
ioocnlated  into  a  gnmea  pig  and  fonnd  to  lower  tbe  animal's  tempera- 
ture some  40  in  36  honrs,  and  to  produce  au  (ledema  about  the  inocu- 
lated spot  that  finally  extends  over  the  animal  and  causes  a  mortifica- 
tion of  tbe  skin.  But  when  1  to  3  cc.  of  tbe  glycerin  extract  was  used  no 
appreciable  trouble  is  caused.  The  oedema  disappears  quickly.  Tbe 
animal  organism,  however,  undergoes  such  a  change  that  the  future 
injeetion  of  viper  venom  does  not  have  its  usual  effect,  even  if  the  dose 
is  sufficiently  large  to  kill  an  uninoculated  animal  in  from  4  to  5  hours. 

The  duration  and  intensity  of  the  immunity  are  found  to  vary 
according  to  the  dose  of  the  extract.  A  guinea  pig  that  had  received 
the  poison  firom  tbe  vesicles  of  15  insects  was  perfectly  resistant  to 
viper  venom  at  the  end  of  a  month.  One  that  bad  received  2  cc.  of 
^e  extract  was  found  to  be  immune  for  11  days.  In  one  that  had 
received  1  ee.  the  immunity  became  enfeebled  toward  the  fifth  day. 
A  smaller  dose,  ^  cc.  was  found  to  be  insufficient  to  produce  immunity. 

Endeavoring  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  immunizing  substance, 
the  author  heated  the  venom  of  the  insects  to  80^  lOQo,  and  120^  for 
20  minutes  and  found  that  the  immunizing  power  was  not  destroyed. 
The  venom  was  filtered  on  porcelain  and  inoculated  against  a  dose  of 
3^  ee,  of  viper  venom  and  found  not  to  prevent,  though  it  considerably 
retarded  death.  An  alcohol  extract  of  the  venom  was  found  to  pro- 
duce an  GBdema  and  at  the  same  time  act  as  a  vaccine  against  the  viper 
venom.  Agitated  with  chloroform  it  gives  up  a  large  part  of  its  sub- 
stance. Studies  of  the  chloroform  extract  showed  that  the  immunizing 
substance  of  the  insect  venom  is  neither  an  alkaloid  nor  an  albuminoid. 
Its  nature  still  remains  to  be  determined. 

Passing  of  the  bluebird,  CO.  Abbott  (PetiMylvania  Vept,  Agr.  Bpt.  1896,  pp, 
S74-S76). — This  is  a  reprint  of  a  newspaper  article  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  blnebirds  is  hirgely  due  to  the  English  sparrow. 

Ifhe  Comxkion  food  ^tHieB  of  Pennsylvania,  W.  £.  Meeham  {PmnBylvania  Dept, 
Affr,  Rpi.  189$,  pp.  669-598,  pU.  ^).— The  habits,  etc.,  of  the  shad,  herring,  white- 
fish,  sunfish,  oommon  STrnfish  (pompkin-seed,  sunny  or  tobacco  box),  long-eared  sun- 
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fishy  blue  BiinfiBh,strawbeTTy  bass,  rock  bass,  black  bass,  yellow  perch,  striped  bass, 
pike,  catfish,  eel,  and  chub  are  briefly  discussed,  and  some  pieces  of  fishing  appara- 
tus described. 

Fiah  culture  in  Ontario,  G.  A.  MacCallum  {Ontario  Dept,  Agr,  Bpt,  1896,  pp.  SOI- 
$08 1  figs.  10). — The  fact  that  farmers  may  render  their  land  more  productive  and 
their  families  more  comfortable  by  adding  fish  farming  to  their  customary  pursuits 
is  noted.  The  requirements  for  carp  ponds  are  briefly  stated.  Carp  should  not  be 
raised  with  other  fish,  and  frogs,  turtles,  snakes,  etc.,  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
pond.  The  black  water  beetle  {Hydrophilus  pioeua),  the  yellow  banded  water  beetle 
(Dytiacus  marginalU),  the  dragon  fly  {^9chna),  the  water  flea  (Gammarus puUx),  and 
the  bladder  wort  ( Utrioularia  vulgaris)  are  noted  as  fish  enemies. 

A  revision  of  the  American  moles,  F.  W.  True  (Proo.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mm.,  19(1897), 
pp.  1-llS,  pis.  4,  figs.  46,  fnaps  4). 

Transplantation  experiments  with  Lnmbrioidee,  E.  Joest  (Arck.  Entwids- 
lungsmech.,  5  (1897),  pp.  419^69,  pU.  S;  abs.  in  Zool.  CentbL,  4  (1897),  No.  U,  pp. 
832-^36). — In  these  studies,  in  which  the  morphology  and  the  physiology  of  the 
transplantations  are  discussed,  Lwnibrious  ruhellus  and  Allolobophoraterrestris  were 
employed,  mostly  young  worms  without  clitellem  being  used.  It  was  found  that  2 
bodies  of  the  same  individual  or  of  the  same  species  would  unite  in  a  relatively 
short  time,  but  the  parts  of  different  species  would  not  unite  so  readily.  The 
nervous  system  seems  to  have  a  very  decided  influence  over  the  regeneration  of  the 
parts.    An  interesting  fact  is  noted,  that  the  worms  can  live  for  a  year  without  food. 

Treatise  on  concrete  zoology.  Vol.  I,  The  oell  and  the  protosoa,  Y.  Dklagi 
and  £.  Hrrouard  (Traits  de  zoologie  concrete.  Tome  I,  La  Cellule  et  lee  protozoakret. 
Paris:  Schleicher  Freres,  1896,  pp.  584,  figs.  870).— The  first  of  a  series  of  11  volumes, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  auimal  kingdom.  In  this  volume  are  discussed  the  cell 
and  its  functions,  its  structure,  chemical  composition,  physiology,  etc.  The  protozoa 
are  described  according  to  class,  order,  family,  genus,  and  species. 


KETEOBOLOGT. 

Annnal  smmnary  of  meteorological  observations  in  the  United 
States,  1897  {U.  S.  DepU  Agr.j  Weather  Bureau^  Monthly  Weather 
Beviewy  25  (1897)^  No.  13y  pp.  569-^79^  charts  5).— This  number  of  the 
Weather  Review  is  devoted  to  an  annaal  snmmary  of  observations 
on  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  precipitation,  wind  movement, 
cloudiness,  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  <<  based  essentially 
upon  data  received  from  about  160  regular  Weather  Bureau  stations 
and  30  regular  Canadian  stations,  all  reporting  daily  by  telegraph." 
The  data  are  given  in  tables  and  charts  and  summarized  in  the  text 

''The  lowest  annaal  averages  [of  temperature]  within  the  United  States  were: 
Williston,  38.8°;  Moorhead,  39.20;  Bismarck  and  Dnlnth,  39.6^  each.  The  highest 
averages  were:  Key  West,  77.2°;  Jupiter,  74. P;  Tampa,  72.20;  Corpus  Christi, 
70.7^;  Galveston,  70.20. 

**  The  mean  annual  temperature  was  above  the  normal  at  101  stations,  below  at 
20,  and  normal  at  12.   .    .   .    Maximum  temperatures  equaling  or  exceeding  105 
occurred  at  Shreveport,  Topeka,  Abilene,  Phcenix,  Yuma,  Walla  Walla,  Eedblaff, 
Sacramento,  iand  Fresno.     Minimum  temperatures  of — 25°  or  lower  occurred  at 
Duluth,  Moorhead,  Bismarck,  Williston,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Huron,  and  Havre. 

*^  The  only  portions  of  the  country  not  visited  by  frost,  assuming  that  frost  does 
not  occur  with  air  temperature  above  32°,  were  the  southern  end  of  the  peninMl* 
of  Florida  and  the  coast  line  of  southern  California. 

'*  llie  largest  annual  ranges  of  temperature  were,  as  usual,  in  North  Dakota  and 
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the  northern  slope,  viz,  Havre,  HOP;  Bismarck,  138^;  Williston,  136°,  and  Moor- 
head,  129^\  The  smallest  annual  ranges  were:  Key  West,  40"^;  Eureka,  52^,  and 
San  Diego,  53°.  .  .  . 

"  In  1894  precipitation  was  below  average  in  every  district  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  1895  there  was  au  excess  of  precipitation  in  the  southern  and  middle 
slopes,  hut  elsewhere  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there 
was  a  marked  deficiency.  In  189B  there  was  au  excess  of  rainfall  iu  tho  extreme 
Northwest,  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  the  Missouri  Valley,  and  the  northern  and 
southern  slopes.  The  year  1897  opened  with  heavy  rains  iu  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  adjoining  regions,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  period 
of  diminished  rainfall  had  come  to  a  close.  The  rainfall  of  May  wan  about  average, 
except  in  the  Gulf  States,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys.  The 
June  rainfall  was  generally  below  the  average,  but  in  July  unusually  heavy  rains  fell 
throughout  New  England,  the  upper  Lake  Region,  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  Florida, 
and  portions  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  States.  By  the 
middle  of  August  a  drought  had  set  in  over  practically  all  of  the  territory  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  was  not  broken  in  some  localities  until  about  the  1st 
of  November,  and  the  year  ended  as  one  of  generally  deficient  rainfall. 

''The  stations  having  the  largest  deficiencies  during  1897  are:  Galveston,  Texiis, 
19.44  in.;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  17.05  in.;  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  16.94  in.; 
Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  16.66  in.  The  stations  having  the  largest  excesses 
are:  Jupiter,  Florida,  29.09  in.;  Fort  Canby,  Washington,  12.88  in.;  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  9.98  in.  .  .  . 

''[Frorn^  the  accumulated  departures  of  the  total  monthly  precipitation  from  the 
normal  ...  it  appears  that  the  total  annual  precipitation  was  normal  in  1  dis- 
trict, above  normal  in  6,  and  below  in  the  remaining  14.  As  in  previous  years, 
the  greatest  deficiency  exists  in  the  west  Gulf  States  and  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
Precipitation  has  been  below  normal  in  this  region  since  189C.  The  deficit  during 
1897  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  regions,  east  and 
west  Gulf,  upper  and  lower  Lake,  Missouri,  and  upper  Mississippi  valleys,  but  a 
notable  excess  has  accumulated  in  the  Florida  PeniuHula.  .  .  . 

''The  greatest  frequencies  [of  thunderstorms]  per  station  per  annum  were:  South 
Carolina,  24.9;  Florida,  24.3;  Missouri  and  Tennessee,  22.6;  North  Carolina,  21. 
The  smallest  frequencies  were:  California,  2.6;  Washington,  3.9;  Oregon,  4.2. '^ 

Report  of  the  meteorologist,  N.  Helme  (Fhode  Island  Sta.  Ept 
1896 J  pp.  363-369). — ^This  includes  general  remarks  on  the  character  of 
the  weather  daring  the  year  and  a  tabulated  summary  of  observations 
on  temperature,  pressure,  precipitation,  cloudiness,  and  prevailing 
winds  during  each  month  of  1896  with  a  summary  for  the  years  1890 
to  1896,  inclusive,    l^he  summary  for  1896  is  as  follows: 

Temperature  (degrees  F.). — Maximum,  93,  May  10;  miuimum,  — 11,  February  17; 
mean,  47.7 ;  annual  range,  104;  highest  monthly  mean,  70,  July ;  lowest  monthly  mean, 
23.4,  January;  highest  daily  mean,  81,  May  10;  lowest  daily  mean,  — 1,  Jauuar^'  6. 
Air  pressure  (inches). — Maximum,  30.61,  December;  niinimuni,  28.68,  February; 
mean,  29.84.  Precipitation  (inches). — Total  (rain  and  melted  snow),  49.87;  greatest 
monthly;  7.44,  September;  least  monthly,  1.48,  April;  snow  fall—total,  59;  greatest 
monthly,  19,  March;  least  monthly,  D,  November.  Weather. — Number  of  clear  days, 
131 ;  number  of  fair  days,  112;  number  of  cloudy  days,  123;  number  of  days  on  which 
0.01  in.  or  more  of  rain  fell,  109. 

Report  of  the  meteorologiat,  T.  F.  Watson  ( West  Virginia  Sta,  Rpt.  1806,  pp. 

249-262). — A  tabulated  record  is  given  of  tri-daily  observations  during  each  month  of 

1896  on  temperature,  precipitation,  direction  of  wind,  and  cloudiness.    The  following 

IB  a  summary  of  the  principal  data:  Maximum  temperature,  94^'  F.,  August  6,  9, 12; 
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miDimam,  0^,  Jauuary  5,  February  19,  21,  22;  mean,  54";  total  precipitation,  44.57 
in.;  melted  snow,  7.04  in.;  prevailing  direction  of  wind,  west. 

Weather  record  for  1896  at  Newport,  Arkansas  {Arkansas  Sia.  Mpt.  lS97,p, 
i^) .^Reprinted  from  Bulletin  46  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  630;. 


WATEE--SOILS. 

Soil  moistnra,  G.  H.  Failyer  and  J.  T.  Willabd  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui 
68,  pp.  75-101^  dgms.  9). — This  is  an  account  of  obaeryations  on  the  moist- 
ure content  of  different  kinds  of  soil  treated  in  different  ways  at  the  sta- 
tion and  at  Garden  City  and  Oakley,  Kansas,  during  the  summers  of 
1895  and  1896.  Daily  determinations  of  moisture  were  made  in  plowed 
ground  and  sod  at  Garden  City  from  June  to  September,  1895,  and  at 
Oakley  during  June  and  July,  1890.  At  both  Garden  City  and  Oakley, 
the  moisture  content  of  plats  which  had  been  subsoiled  and  of  those 
which  had  not  been  subsoiled  was  determined.  The  effect  of  salt  and 
gypsum  (at  rates  of  450  and  900  lbs.  per  acre)  on  the  moisture  content 
of  the  soil  was  also  tested  at  Garden  City.  The  experiments  at  the 
station  included  observations  in  the  field  on  untreated  plats  and  plats 
treated  as  follows:  (1)  Cultivated  to  a  depth  of  about  5  in.  with  a  hoe; 
(2)  mulched  with  green  grass  and  sorghum  bagasse  to  a  depth  of  3  or 
4  in. ;  (3)  surface  raked  to  a  fine  condition  to  a  depth  of  an  inch  or  more; 
(4)  sown  thickly  to  sorghum  broadcast;  and  observations  on  evaiwra- 
tiou  from  soils  in  galvanized  iron  pails  10^  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top 
and  94  in.  deep.    The  soils  were  treated  as  follows : 

*'Pot8  1,2, 3,  and  4  coutainod  the  soil  unmixed  with  other  substances.  No.  1  was 
not  treated  in  any  way;  No.  2  had  the  soil  surface  finely  pulverized;  No. 3  had  the 
soil  surface  coarsely  pulyerized ;  No.  4  was  mulched.  Pots  5, 6, 7, 8,  and  9  were  like 
No.  1,  except  that  No.  5  contained  1  per  cent  of  lime;  No.  6,  1  per  cent  of  gypsum; 
No.  7,  one-hundredth  of  1  ])er  cent  of  common  salt;  No.  8,  one-hundredth  of  1  per 
cent  of  magnesium  chlorid ;  No.  9, 50  per  cent  of  sand. 

'*ln  addition  to  the  above  puts,  we  had  one  numbered  13  which  contained  soil  as 
in  No.  1,  but  was  supplied  with  water  at  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  cistern  inclosing 
the  bottom  of  the  pail.  This  cistern  was  soldered  to  the  iiail,  could  be  filled  by 
means  of  a  hole  which  was  closed  by  a  rubber  stopper,  and  communicated  with  the 
bottom  of  the  soil  through  numerous  holes  over  which  lay  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper. 
The  object  of  this  experiment  was  to  observe  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  soil 
kept  wet  by  a  continuous  water  supply.  Later  we  added  still  another,  No.  15,  which 
was  like  No.  9,  that  is,  half  sand  and  half  soil,  except  that  it  had  the  continu- 
ous water  supply  as  described  above.  The  object  in  this  case  was  to  test  further 
the  rate  of  evaporation  from  a  sandy  soil  compared  with  one  much  less  sandy. 

"The  loss  of  water  was  determiueu  by  weighing  the  pots  with  their  contents 
daily,  thus  obviating  the  error  that  must  be  inherent  to  a  less  or  greater  degree  m 
any  method  of  field  sampling.*' 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  tables  and  diagrams- 
The  principal  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

"In  these  trials,  the  undisturbed  prairie  sod,  as  compared  with  that  which  had 
been  brought  under  caltivation,  was  much  drier  in  all  cases,  except  following  a 
heavy  rain.    In  this  case,  the  part  sampled  of  the  eod,  the  upper  portion,  was  about 
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as  wet  as  the  plowed  groand,  but  it  rapidly  dried  out  again.  The  plowed  ground, 
not  cropped  nor  cultivated  during  the  season,  was  more  uniform  in  its  WAter  content 
khan  the  sod,  and  was  persistently  in  better  condition.^' 

There  was  no  essential  diJOference  at  the  close  of  the  season  in  the 
moisture  content  of  a  soil  which  in  the  previous  spring  had  been  (1) 
plowed  shallow,  (2)  plowed  deep,  or  (3)  sabsoiled.  The  results  of  the 
tests  of  the  effect  of  salt  and  gypsum  on  moisture  content  were  incon- 
clusive. In  a  comparison  of  the  loss  of  water  from  untreated  soil  and 
that  cultivated  but  not  cropped,  mulched  but  not  cropped^  or  cropped 
but  not  cultivated,  the  cropped  soil  dried  out  most  rapidly,  the  next  in 
order  in  this  respect  being  the  untreated  soil.  Surface  cultivation  to  a 
depth  of  4  or  5  in.  was  about  as  effective  in  conserving  the  moisture  as 
the  mulch. 

''Experiments  with  soil  in  galvanized -iron  pots,  under  well-controlled  conditions, 
showed  that  a  layer  of  finely  pulverized  soil  f  in.  thick  had  no  marked  influence  on 
the  rate  of  evaporation ;  that  a  hay  mulch  2  in.  thick  checks  evaporation  most 
effectively,  bnt  that  evaporation  proceeds  at  so  rapid  a  rate  from  bare  soil  that  a 
moleh,  to  be  most  useful,  must  be  promptly  applied;  that  the  rate  of  evaporation 
from  a  sandy  soil  is  less  than  that  from  one  less  sandy  when  both  are  kept  cou- 
stontly  wet,  but  if  allowed  to  dry,  the  sandy  soil  becomes  much  drier;  that  neither 
salt,  gypsum,  lime,  nor  magnesium  chlorid  exerts  any  beueficial  effect  in  cheeking 
evaporation  from  the  soil,  the  evaporation  being  practically  the  same  as  from 
untreated  soU.'' 

Contribution  to  the  stndy  of  nitrification  in  the  soil,  T.  Sghloes- 
ING,  Jr.  (Compt  Rend.  Acad.  ScL  ParU^  125  (1897),  No.  21,  pp.  824- 
827). — It  is  stated  that  nitrification  and  microbic  combustion  in  general 
are  less  active  in  fine-grained,  compact  soils  than  in  lighter,  coarse- 
grained soils.  This  is  generally  attributed  to  the  greater  facility  with 
which  the  air  circulates  in  the  lighter  soils  and  supplies  the  necessary 
oxygen. 

The  author  shows  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  air  but  available  water 
which  is  deficient  in  the  heavy  soils.'  As  is  well  known,  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  heavy  soils  have  so  strong  an  attraction  for  water  that  a  large 
part  of  the  soil  moisture  is  rendered  unavailable  for  the  growth  of  the 
higher  plants.  It  appears  from  these  experiments  tiiat  it  is  also  ren- 
dered unavailable  for  the  use  of  the  nitric  ferment.  In  order  that 
nitrification  may  be  eciually  active  in  light  and  in  heavy  soils,  the  latter 
must  have  a  higher  x)6rcentage  of  moisture  than  the  former. 


'  See  also  Deh6rain,  Compt.' Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  121  (IbUO);  pp.  30-35. 
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This  fact  is  brought  out  iu  the  following  results  of  experiments  with 
artificial  soils: 

Nitrificaiion  in  ariijioial  aoih  of  different  composition  and  water  content. 


Composition  of  the  soil. 


Sand.     Clny.   |  Clialk.  i  Water. 


Nitric 


Kulphato ' 

«!««?«    I  M«tToj[©n  Percent. 

nni?        ^^'^Sd  axe 

-nitric    ^''"P"-  «*'*'»"«*• 


First  »eri«$,  Jan.  14  to  Mar.  57,  tem- 
perature 2(P-i7°  C. 

SoilNo.l 

Soil  No.  2 

Soil  No.  3 

Soil  No.  4 

Soil  No.  5 

Second  series,  JvXy  17  to  Nov.  1,  tern 
perature  of  laboratory. 

Soil  No.  6 

Soil  No.  7 

SoilNo.  8 

Soil  No.  9 

SoilNo.  10 

Sou  No.  11  

Third  series,  April  1  to  June  IJ,  tern 
perature  36°  C. 

SoilNo.  12 

SoilNo.  13 


Oranis.  Grams.  Grants. 


100 
00 


75 
70 


100 
90 
85 
80 
75 
70 


70 
70 


U 
10 


25 


30 


0.5 
.5 
.5 
.5 


.5 
.5 


Grams. 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Mff. 
40.9 
40.9 
40.  !> 
40.9 
40.9 


9.5 
9.5 
9.5 
0.5 
0.5 
9.5 


10.6 
11.5 


81.8  : 
81.8 
81.8  ' 
81.8  ; 
81.8  I 
81.8  : 


54.5 
54.5 


38.5 

36.2 

23.5 

4.23 


51.2 
54.1 
77.1 
81.9 
17 


43.6 
55.9 


•-r  cent. 
83 
94 
89 
56 
10 


63 
66 
94 
lUO 
21 
2.7 


80 
100 


It  Avill  be  observed  that  in  case  of  soil  No.  11,  in  which  the  nitrifica- 
tion was  lowest  (2.7  per  cent),  it  was  only  necessary  to  increase  the 
water  content  from  0.5  gin.  to  11.5  to  render  nitriticiition  complete.  It 
is  evident  that  it  was  not  air  but  water  which  was  deficient  in  the  soils 
containing  25  per  cent  or  more  of  clay.  A  very  slight  increase  of  water 
was  sufficient  to  convert  almost  absolute  inactivity  into  complete  nitri- 
fication. 

Influence  of  light,  humidity  of  soil,  and  depth  of  cultivation  on 
the  position  of  the  steeling  node  of  winter  rye,  D.  K.  rRYANisn- 
NiKOV  and  E.  Boablyuk  (Izv.  Moscoic  SeMolkoz.  Innt,^  3  (1S97),  II, 
pp.  47—19). — The  experiments  were  made  in  18  cylindrical  glass  vessels 
filled  with  field  soil.  One  half  of  the  vessels  had  full  illumination,  while 
the  other  half  was  shaded.  Three  degrees  of  humidity  were  niaintaiuwl, 
30,  55,  and  80  per  cent  of  the  maximum  water  capacity  of  the  soil,  and 
the  depth  of  cultivation  was  about  0.8,  2,  and  3  in.  In  each  vessel  10 
grains  of  rye  were  planted.  The  results  obtiiineil  led  to  the  following 
conclusions:  The  deeper  the  grain  is  seeded  the  deeper  the  stooliug 
node,  but  not  in  the  same  degree,  since  the  lowering  of  the  node  does  • 
not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  depth  of  the  seed.  Shading  brings 
the  stooling  node  nearer  to  the  surface. 

These  two  conclusions  relate  to  the  first  stooling  node.  The  tend- 
ency to  form  a  second  node  increases  with  the  depth  of  planting.  The 
position  of  this  second  node  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  conditions  of 
illumination,  but  not  by  the  depth  of  planting.   In  regard  to  the  influence 
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of  the  hnmidity  of  the  soil  no  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn. — 

p.  FIREMAN. 

A  stndy  of  methods  of  cultivation,  J.  H.  Sheppebd  and  J.  A. 
Jepfery  {Xorth  Dakota  Sta.  Bui.  29^  pp.  185-206). — An  account  is 
given  of  one  year's  experiments  on  52  quarter-acre  and  8  fiftb-acre 
plats  at  tbe  station  to  test  tbe  relative  merits  of  deep  and  sballow  and 
fall  and  spring  plowing,  subsoiling  to  different  depths,  subsurface  pack- 
ing, harrowing  after  plowing,  disking,  and  the  ordinary  and  Campbell 
methods  of  cultivation. 

The  Campbell  method  of  cultivation  is  described  as  follows: 

**(1)  Plow  deeply— 7  or  8  in. — preceding  tbe  plow  with  a  dlHk  harrow  to  mellow 
the  surface  about  to  be  turned  under. 

^'(2)  Follow  the  plow  within  a  few  hours  with  the  Campbell  Hubsurface  packer. 
This  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  series  of  cast-iron  wheels  placed  abreast  upon 
an  iron  axle,  so  that  their  rims,  which  are  about  an  inch  thick  at  tlic  base,  narrow- 
ing to  a  sharp  angle  at  the  extreme  circumference,  are  about  5  in.  apart.  The  whole 
machine,  wlieii  run  over  the  soil,  is  heavily  loaded.  The  object  of  the  subsurface 
packer  is,  first,  to  further  iiulverize  the  soil,  and  second,  to  bring  the  newly  turned 
soil,  which  is  held  up  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  stubble,  into  contact  with 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow.  This  packing  of  the  furrow  slice  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
forrow  renews  the  capillary  relation  between  thc^  newly  turned  soil  and  that  below, 
a  thing  desirable  in  a  dry  fall,  and  also  opens  a  way  downward  for  rain,  should 
there  be  any.  It  is  well  known  that  water  does  not  percolate  so  readily  into  a  soil 
that  is  dry  and  filled  with  air  spaces  as  it  does  into  one  that  is  already  moist,  and, 
while  mellow,  is  not  filled  with  large  openings. 

"(3)  Follow  the  subsurface  packer  with  a  light  peg- tooth  harrow  and  harrow  the 
land  at  intervals  thereafter  until  the  crop  is  sown.  This  is  to  keep  a  shallow  mulch 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  retard  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  into  the  air. 

"  (4)  Pnt  in  all  crops  so  that  they  may  be  cultivated.  Grains  are  sown  in  drills  16 
to  2i  in.  apart. 

"(.5)  Cultivate  shallow  and  often.  The  Campbell  grain  drill  can  be  converted 
into  a  spring-tooth  cultivator,  which  cultivates  the  same  number  of  rows  that  the 
drill  BOWS.  Mr.  Campbell's  theory  is  (a)  that  by  this  cultivation  the  loss  of  moist- 
ure into  the  air  is  lessened,  and  (fc)  that  a  fewer  number  of  plants  with  all  the  moist- 
nn»  they  maj'  need  will  produce  a  greater  yield  than  more  plants  with  an  insufficient 
supply  of  moisture.'' 

Moisture  determinations  were  made  by  King's  method^  in  samples  of 
soil  from  most^f  the  plats  May  24  and  August  19  and  20,  and  from  a 
few  of  them  June  6,  and  the  results  with  data  for  cost  of  production 
and  yields  are  given  in  tables. 

"In  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  methods  employed  in 
these  experiments,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  year  has  been  one  of  very 
uniisnal  conditions,  and  that  future  results,  under  conditions  usually  prevailing, 
may  be  very  different  from  those  recorded  in  this  bulletin.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,  observe: 

'*(1)  On  ground  fall-plowed  with  ordinary  plow,  (a)  the  largest  average  yield 
was  from  ground  subsoiled  8  in.  below  a  6-in.  furrow.  (6)  This  yield  was  practically 
e<|iialed  by  the  average  yield  from  plats  packed  by  Campbell's  subsurface  packer 
and  cropped  in  the  ordinary  way.  (c)  The  highest  yields  from  single  plats  were 
from  plats  subsoiled  8  in.  below  the  l>ottom  of  a  6-in.  furrow.     These  were  followed 


'  Wisconsin  Sta.  Kpt.  18JK),  p.  160  (E.  S.  K.,  2.  p.  445). 
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cloHely  by  a  plat  which  was  snbsQrface  packed,  (d)  The  sowing  of  wheat  in  drillii 
on  ground  prepared  either  by  the  Campbell  or  by  the  ordinary  method,  andcnlti- 
Yat4'd,  has  not  x^roved  a  success  uuder  prevailing  conditions.  It  has  failed  to  give 
profitable  yields,  (e)  As  between  deep  and  shallow  plowing,  there  stands  a  slight 
difference  iu  average  results  in  favor  of  shallow  plowing.  (/)  The  yield  of  plate  7 
and  20  would  seem  to  indicate  virtue  in  fall  harrowing. 

'/  (2)  The  plats  plowed  and  subsoiled  with  the  disk  plow  leads  all  other  plats  with 
a  yield  of  26.53  bu.  per  acre.  This  was  followed  closely  by  the  plat  which  vu 
plowed  with  a  disk  plow  but  not  subsoile<l. 

'^  (3)  On  spring-plowed  plats,  (a)  the  plats  that  gave  the  largest  average  yield 
(20.36  bu.)  were  those  which  were  subsurface  packed  and  sown  in  the  ordinary  way. 
(6)  The  next  best  yield  came  from  the  plat  which  was  plowed  with  the  disk  plow 
and  subsurface  packed  and  sown  in  the  ordinary  way,  (c)  The  sowing  of  wheat  in 
drills,  on  ground  prepared  either  by  the  Campbell  or  other  methods,  and  cultivated, 
has  not  given  good  results,  {d)  Here,  as  on  the  fall-plowed  gronnd,  a  slight 
increase  of  yield  was  realized  on  shallow  plowing  over  that  on  deep  plowing. 

"(4)  Comparing  rasults  on  fall  plowing  with  those  on  spring  plowing,  it  will  he 
seen  for  this  year  that  (a)  the  subsurface  packing  of  gronnd  immediately  after  plow- 
ing seems  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  yields  in  both  cases;  (h)  fall  snheoil- 
ing  with  a  subsoiler  to  a  depth  of  8  in.  below  the  bottom  of  a  6-in.  furrow  has  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  next  following  crop,  while  spring  snbsoiling  with  a  eob- 
soiler  gave  lower  yields  in  the  next  crop  than  when  the  ground  was  proparerl  in  the 
ordinary  way ;  (c)  fall  subsoiling  with  the  disk  plow,  when  followed  by  the  harrow, 
gave  an  increased  yield,  while  spring  subsoiling  with  a  disk  plow  lessened  the  yield; 
(d)  the  average  yield  from  shallow  plowing,  both  spring  and  fall,  is  slightly  larger 
than  that  from  deep  plowing;  (e)  sowing  in  drills  and  cultivating  has  given  reduced 
yields  in  every  case." 

Experiments  similar  to  the  above  were  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Great  Northern  Eailroad  Company  at  3  other  places  in  North  Dakota, 
viz,  at  Lisbon,  and  6  miles  south  of  Glen  Ullin  and  8  miles  north  of 
Jamestown,  and  observations  were  made  at  a  number  of  other  farms 
where  the  Campbell  method  was  being  tested  nnder  the  auspices  of 
the  liailroad  Company. 

The  conditions  were  so  different  in  different  cases  that  definite  con- 
clusions are  not  attempted,  but  the  statement  is  made  that — 

''East  of  the  Missouri  River,  where  the  weather  conditfons  have  been  similar  to 
those  experienced  on  the  station  farm,  the  results  as  to  yields,  so  far  as  reported, 
have  been  similar  to  those  obtained  at  the  station.  The  yield  of  Campliell-grown 
gi^ains  have  beeu  less  than  those  of  ordinary  grown  grain. 

''In  nearly  every  case  where  moisture  determinations  have  been  made  more  moistore 
was  found  in  the  Campbell-worked  ground  than  in  that  worked  by  the  ordinary 
method." 

Geological  history  of  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt,  R.  S.  Tarr  {New  Yttri  Corwil 
Sta,  Bpt.  2896,  pp.  lS7-15Sj  figs.  25).— A.  reprint  of  Bulletin  109  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B., 
8,  p.  111). 

The  moisture  of  the  soil  and  its  conservation,  L.  A.  Clixton  (A>fr  Torli  Citnell 
Sia.  Rpt.  1896 J  pp.  477-498,  figs,  12).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  120  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
8,  p.  477). 

The  texture  of  the  soil,  L.  H.  Bailey  {Xew  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bpt  1896,  pp.  467-47^1 
figs.  S).—X  reprint  of  Bulletin  119  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  476). 

Removal  of  the  fertile  soU  from  the  form  by  "water,  J.  T.  Rothrock  (Peiimsjfl' 

nia  T)ei)t.  Agr.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  896-406,  pi.  1). — ^A  popular  discussion  of  the  fertili- 
value  of  the  material  removed  from  soil  by  surface  washing  and  the  means  of 
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preventing  lorn  from  Ihis  sonrce.  **  The  two  sovereign  remedies  against  washing  on 
the  farm  are,  first,  a  uense,  well-matted  sward,  which  shonld  be  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion by  frequent  top-dresHing ;  or  if  this  fails,  a  prompt  restoration  of  land  rendered 
nnprodactiye  to  a  forest  condition/' 

Soil  improvement,  R.  L.  Bennett  (Arkansas  Sta,  Rpt,  1897 j  pp,  79-99,  fig,  1),— 
Reprinted  from  Bulletin  46  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  634). 

The  bacteria  of  the  soil,  with  apeoial  reference  to  soil  Inocnlation,  R.  S.  Mac- 
DocGAi.1-  (Trawt,  Boi,  Soc.  Edinburgh,  2t  (1897),  pp.  2o-40), 

The  Cnnrau  estate  and  the  Rimpau  system  of  marsh  culture,  IT.  Svrrdrup 
(Tldnkr.  Norske  Landbr.,  4  (1897),  pp.  400-4S6). 

FE&TILIZE&S. 

Denitrificatioii  and  farmyard  manure,  E.  Warington  {Jour.  Ray, 
Agr.  Soe.  England,  S.  ser.,  8  {1897),  pt  IV,  pp.  577-^07).— The  author 
takes  exceptions  to  the  conclusions  of  German  Investigators  (B.  8.  R., 
8,  pp.  761,  87*^)  regarding  denitrificatioii  as  dae  to  the  action  of  manure 
in  the  soil.  He  maintains  that  the  denitrifying  organisms  present  in 
manure*  straw,  litter,  etc.,  are  derived  originally  from  atmospheric 
dust.  Of  the  conditions  necessary  to  their  activity  "the  supply  of 
organic  matter  is  by  far  the  most  important."  Figures  from  Wagner's 
and  Maercker's  experiments  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  variations  in 
the  extent  of  denitriflcation  in  different  cases  may  bo  explained  by 
variations  in  the  amounts  of  assimilable  organic  matter  supplied  in  the 
manures.^  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  already  noted  by  Deh^rain 
(E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  870),  that  the  amount  of  manure  used  in  these  experi- 
ments was  far  in  excess  of  that  ordinarily  applied  in  practice  and  the 
results  obtained,  therefore,  furnish  "no  proof  that  the  same  actions 
will  occur  to  the  same  extent  in  ordinary  arable  farming."  This  state- 
ment is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  the  liothamsted  field  experiments 
with  manure,  which  are  quoted  and  discussed. 

''One  fact  which  comes  into  great  prominence  iu  the  German  experiments  is  that 
ordinary  farmyard  niannre  is  valneless  as  food  for  plants  until  it  is  nitrified;  this  is 
sarely  tho  only  conclasion  we  can  draw  from  tho  want  of  action  of  the  manure  when 
applied  in  largo  quantities  in  the  pot  experiments.  In  the  light  of  these  results  the 
economy  of  large  dressings  of  farmyard  manure  becomes  very  questionable/' 

On  the  substitntion  of  soda  for,  and  its  value  in  connection 
with,  potash,  H.  J.  Wheeleb  and  G.  M.  Tucker  {Rhode  Inland  Sta. 
Rpt.  1896,  pp. 221-2il,pls.  4,  dgms.  10). — This  is  a  continuation  of  inves- 
tigations carried  on  since  1894  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  579).  During  the  first 
2  years  of  the  experiment  2  classes  of  phmts  were  selected:  (1)  Those 
which  had  given  indications  that  they  might  be  benefited  by  soda  and 
(2)  those  which  it  was  thought  would  not  be  benefited  by  it. 

''  [In  1896,  however,  it  was  decided  to]  conduct  the  experiments  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exhaust  tho  assimilable  potash  from  tho  soil  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  that 
any  differences  which  might  be  attributable  to  tho  use  of  soda  might  become  more 
strikingly  manifest.    In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was  planned  to  grow,  if  possi- 

1  See  also  Stutzer,  Deut.  Landw.  Presse,  21  (1897),  p.  665  (E.  S.  K.,  9,  p.  635). 
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ble,  2  crops  per  year  upon  this  land  until  some  marked  indications  of  a  deficienGy 
of  potash  might  show  themselves  by  those  plants  which  received  soda  without  any 
addition  of  potash.  ...  In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  2  crops  selected  for  1896 
were  oats  and  millet,  the  oats  being  sown  as  early  as  possible  and  cut  while  in  the 
milk,  so  as  to  enable  the  millet  to  enjoy  as  long  a  period  of  growth  as  possible.  .  .  . 
''Dried  blood  was  employed  at  the  rate  of  1,020  lbs.  per  acre  or  17  lbs.  per  plat, 
dissolved  boneblack  at  the  rate  of  600  lbs.  per  acre  or  10  lbs.  per  plat,  and  finely 
ground  phosphate  rock  (floats)  at  the  rate  of  480  lbs.  per  acre  or  8  lbs.  per  plat. 
Each  plat  received,  likewise,  magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salts)  at  the  rate  of  420 
lbs.  per  acre  or  7  lbs.  per  plat.  Those  plats  which  received  lime  in  1894  were  again 
limed  in  1896  at  the  rate  of  1,200  lbs.  per  acre  of  air-slacked  lime  or  20  ll>8.  per  plat. 
Full;  three-quarters,  half,  and  quart-er  rations  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  salts 
were  employed  in  a  similar  manner  as  in  the  2  preceding  years,  the  full  rations  in 
1896  being  as  follows:  Potassium  carbonate,  360  lbs.  per  acre,  equal  to  6  lbs.  per 
plat;  sodium  carbonate,  240.6  lbs.  per  acre,  oqual  to  4.01  lbs.  per  plat;  muriate  of 
potash,  394.4  lbs.  per  acre,  equal  to  6.64  lbs.  per  plat;  sodium  chlorid,  274.2  lbs.  per 
acre,  equal  to  4.57  lbs.  per  plat.'' 

Results  of  the  different  systems  of  fertilizing  are  shown  for  both 
crops  in  tables  and  diagrams.    The  results  are  snmmarized  as  follows: 

**  The  inferiority  of  soda  in  the  absence  of  potash,  as  compared  with  potash  in  the 
absence  of  soda,  has  become  more  strikingly  manifest  from  year  to  year,  in  each  of 
the  3  years  of  the  experiment.  Prior  to  1896  the  yields  were  frequently  increased 
by  the  addition  of  potash  to  the  full  soda  ration,  and  less  frequently,  if  at  all,  with 
the  addition  of  soda  to  the  full  potash  ration.  This  season,  however,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  second  crop  (millet),  the  addition  of  increasing  quantities  of  potash  to 
the  full  soda  ration  has  increased  the  crop,  in  the  order  of  the  incre«nsed  application 
of  potash  in  each  instance.  Soda  added  to  the  potash  ration  has  this  year  for  the 
first  time  given  indications  of  probable  usefulness,  which,  if  not  incidental,  can 
only  become  strikingly  manifest,  if  at  all,  as  the  depletion  of  the  assimilable  pot-ash 
on  the  soda  plats  increases.  It  would  be  too  hnsty  to  conclude  definitely  from  this 
year's  results  that  an  addition  of  soda  to  the  potash  ration  had  been  positively  bene- 
ficial, and  it  may  be  sufficient  at  this  time  to  state  merely  that  the  results  are 
strongly  indicative  that  such  may  be  the  case,  a  point  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
determined  in  future  years." 

The  results  of  a  comparison  on  barley  and  clover  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  of  muriate  of  potash,  combined  with  nitrate  of  soda,  are  briefly 
discussed  in  this  connection.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were  not 
conclusive  as  to  the  beneficial  or  injurious  effect  of  the  soda  and  chlorin 
upon  the  plats  where  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  were  used. 

Analyses  and  valuations  of  fertilizers,  L.  A.  Yoobhees  and 
J.  P.  Street  (Ifew  Jersey  Stas.  Bui.  124,  pp.  45).— This  bulletin  gives 
tlio  trade  values  of  fertilizing  constituents  in  1897  and  the  results  of 
examinations  of  the  standard  materials  supplying  them,  as  well  as  of 
home  mixtures,  factory-mixed  fertilizers,  and  miscellaneous  fertilizing 
substances.  Analyses  and  valuations  are  given  of  75  samples  of  stand- 
ard raw  materials,  285  samples  of  brands  of  complete  fertilizers,  16 
brands  of  homo  and  special  mixtures,  35  of  ground  bone,  and  36  of 
miscellaneous  products;  the  materials  examined  include,  in  addition  to 
tbe  mixed  fertilizers,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood, 
dry  ground  fish,  bone,  tankage,  dissolved  boneblack,  dissolved  rock 
phosphates,  muriate  and  sulphate  of  potash,  kainit,  double  sulphate  of 
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potash  and  magnesiam,  marl,  garbage  fertilizer,  mnssels,  screenings, 
wool  combings,  wood  ashes,  granulated  tobacco  and  sulphur,  and 
tobacco  stems. 
A  study  of  the  results  reported  will  show  that — 

"while  varying  considerably  iu  price,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonin,  and 
the  poiaali  salts  are  quite  uniform  iu  their  composition,  and  comparatively  safe  to 
purchase  "without  special  chemical  examination,  although,  of  course,  they  should  be 
lecompanied  by  a  guarantee.  The  organic  materials,  such  ns  dried  blood,  dried  and 
KToand  fish,  tankage  and  ground  bone,  are  always  more  or  less  variable,  and  are  best 
purchased  with  special  reference  to  a  guarantee.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  this 
has  been  done  and  the  amounts  of  plant  food  guaranteed  have  been  delivered  to  the 
consumer.  The  snmples  of  South  Carolina  rock  superphosphate  or  acid  phosphate 
eontain  a-vailable  phosphoric  acid  in  amountn  varying  from  12.05  per  cent  to  16.73 
per  cent,  "withont  any  decided  relation  between  content  and  price.  To  avoid  this 
nncertainty  a  system  of  purchase,  in  which  only  the  amounts  actually  delivered  are 
paid  for,  is  recommended.^' 

The  results  show  an  improvement  in  1897  over  previous  years  in  the 
matter  of  conforming  to  guarantees.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  brands 
examined  contained  as  much  total  plant  food  as  guaranteed,  68  per 
cent  reaching  or  exceeding  their  guarantees  in  all  particulars,  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  remainder  having  their  deficiencies  counterbalanced  by 
an  excess  in  other  respects. 

The  average  composition,  estimated  value,  and  selling  price  of  all 
brands  of  complete  fertilizers  examined  during  the  year  (K.  S.  11.,  8, 
p.  966)  are  as  follows:  Total  nitrogen,  2.54  per  cent;  total  phosphoric 
acid,  10.93  per  cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  8.01  per  cent;  insoluble 
phosphoric  acid,  2.01  per  cent;  potash,  5.01  i>er  cent;  station  valuation, 
$21.58;  selling  price,  $29.28;  actual  diflference,  $7.70;  percentage  dif- 
ference, 35.7. 

Analyses  of  7  samples  of  home-mixed  fertilizers  and  9  samples  of 
fertilizers  mixed  by  regular  manufacturers  specially  for  their  i)atrons 
are  reported. 

"  [The  resiilte  show]  that  the  mixtures  were,  on  the  whole,  of  the  composition 
intended,  with  the  a<lvantage  on  the  side  of  the  mannfactiirers'  mixtures.  Many  of 
the  jrnarantees,  however,  are  based  upon  an  estimated  analysis  of  the  raw  materials. 
The  home  mixtures,  on  the  average,  cost  $4.88  less,  and  the  mnnufacturers'  mixtnres 
10.38  less  than  their  valuation,  a  dift*erence  of  $4,  which  represents  the  expenses  of 
mixing,  rebagging,  etc.  In  either  case  thero  is  a  decided  saving  over  buying  the 
average  fertilizer  in  the  average  waj-,  since  the  selling  price  of  the  average  complete 
fertilizer  is  $7.70  more  than  its  valuation.'' 

Further  obBenrationB  on  the  growth  of  various  plants  upon 
an  acid  upland  soil,  limed  and  unlimed,  H.  eJ.  Wheeler  {Rhode 
Inland  8ta.  Rpt  1896,  pp,  242-272,  pis,  8). — An  account  is  given  of  a 
continuation  during  1896  of  experiments  commenced  in  1803  (E.  S.  R., 
8,  p.  580).  The  system  of  fertilizing  has  been  fully  described  in  previ- 
ous reports,  the  same  method  of  fertilizing  being  used  in  1896  as  in 
previous  years.  Ko  lime  has  been  applied  since  1894.  The  plants 
experimented  with  in  1896  included  grasses  (11  species),  blue  lupines, 
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crimson  clover,  barley,  beets,  carrots,  dandelion,  rye,  spinach,  gladiolnf 
and  various  small  fruits,  orchard  fruits,  and  trees. 

''The  I'xporimcDts  -with  grasses  show  that  they  vary  almost  as  widely  as  otIi4 
plants,  so  far  as  concerns  the  effect  of  lime  npon  them.  Of  the  passes  tested,  Kofl 
tucky  hlne  i^rass  and  timothy  seem  to  be  roost  benefited  by  liming,  and  Rhod 
Island  bent  and  redto^)  most  indifferent  to  it.  Awnless  brome  grass,  meadow  oa 
graHS;  tall  fescue  and  orchard  grass,  which  are  among  the  most  promising  of  th 
other  grasses  tried,  all  show  decided  benefit  from  liming.  These  results  serve  t 
explain  why  on  many  of  our  Rhode  Island  soils  timothy  rnnn  out  quickly,  an 
red  top  and  Rhode  Island  bent  persist  better.  ... 

''The  watermelon  seems  thus  far  to  be  about  the  only  plant  f^ecinently  growil 
here  which  msky  not  be  benefited  eventually  by  liming.  It  is  hoped,  however,  iq 
sncceedlng  years  to  test  this  plant  more  fully. 

**  Potatoes  have  sometimes  produced  a  slightly  greater  total  yield  from  liming  and 
usually  a  much  greater  percentage  of  merchantable  tul)ors,  bnt  [lime  in  the  form  of] 
wood  ashes  and  water  or  air-slacked  limo  (not  gypsum  or  land  plaster)  increases  thdl 
virulence  of  the  potato  scab  to  a  serious  degree.  ... 

"Since  potatoes,  Indian  corn,rye,  Rhode  Island  bent  grass,  and  redtop  are  less  in 
need  of  lime  than  timothy,  clover,  barley,  etc.,  certain  fields  could  be  set  aside  for 
rotations  without  lime  and  others  with  it. 

"Beets  have  shown  a  wonderfnl  benefit  from  liming,  not  only  on  the  station  farm, 
but  in  many  other  Hections  of  the  State  where  experiments  with  them  have  beini 
tried. 

"Spinach  has  again  shown  great  benefit  ft*om  liming,  it  being  in  this  particular 
like  lettuce. 

"  Rye,  dandelions  (excepting  the  first  crop  in  the  spring),  carrots,  and  crimson 
clover  have  shown  a  loss  marked  benefit  from  liming  than  beets  and  spinach. 

"Lupines  .  .  .  are  seriously  injured  by  liming. 

"In  regard  to  small  fruits,  orchard  fruits,  and  forest  trees  little  eau  be  said  at  this 
time,  except  that  grapes  (particularly  the  Delaware),  peach,  and  elm  trees,  and 
quince  bushes  seem  to  be  benefited  by  liming.  Blackberries  were  apparently  very 
thrifty  on  the  unlimed  sulphate  of  ammonia  plat,  where  many  plants  are  wholly 
unable  to  endure  the  soil  conditions.'' 

A  description  of  the  formalin  and  corrosive-sublimate  treatments  for 
potato  scab  is  added. 

Continued  obsenrationB  for  the  purpose  of  determining  in  how 
far  the  results  secured  in  a  soil  test  with  a  given  plant  are 
applicable  to  others,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  G.  M.  Tucker  (Rhode 
Island  Sta.  Rpt  1896^  pp.  273-278). — In  previous  experiments  (E.  S.  B.. 
8,  p.  571)  a  majority  of  the  crops  experimented  with  indicated  a  greater 
deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  than  of  potash  in  the  soil,  while  3  plants, 
white  bean,  sunflower,  and  summer  squash,  indicated  that  potash  was 
more  deticient  than  phosphoric  acid. 

"  In  order  to  farther  test  this  question  the  experiment  was  continued  in  1896  with 
the  snnflower,  white  bean,  and  crimson  clover,  and  the  following  crops  which  biMl 
heretofore  invariably  shown  a  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid,  namely,  Indian  corn, 
millet,  and  spring  rye. 

''The  resalts  of  the  experiment  this  season  with  the  snnflower  indicate  that  the 
soil  was  chiefly  defioient  in  phosphoric  acid,  followed  by  potash  and  nitrogen,  resp®^' 
tively,  or,  in  other  words,  was  practically  in  accord  with  results  secured  with  otber 
plants  in  previous  years.  Crimson  clover  from  this  year's  indications,  as  well  as  fro™ 
those  of  the  2  previous  years,  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well  adapted  as  many  other 
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plants  for  deteTmiiiing  the  soil  requirements,  bo  far  as  concerns  phosphoric  acid.  The 
results  of  the  3  years  indicate  that  out  of  the  [iTy  plants  employed  in  this  soil  test 
(excepting,  possibly,  crimson  clover,  white  beans,  sunflowers,  and  sqnashes),  almost 
my  one  of  them  would  have  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  question  as  to 
what  element  was  chiefly  deficient  in  this  soil/' 

Observations  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  a  lack  of  lime 
is  more  or  less  general  in  Rhode  Island  soils,  C.  O.  Flago,  EI. 
J.  Wheeler,  and  G.  E.  Adams  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1S96,  pp.  28^- 
293j  pis,  6). — ^This  is  a  continuation  of  experiments  of  previous  years 
(E.  S.  K.,  8,  p.  580).  The  effect  of  lime  in  connection  with  other  fertil- 
izing materials  was  tested  on  barley  and  beets  growing  on  acid  upland 
soils  at  II  different  places  in  Rhode  Island. 

'*  The  results  with  harley  have  shown  in  a  number  of  instances  a  benefit  from  lime, 
eren  when  it  was  applied  in  considerable  quantity  directly  before  the  sowing  of  the 
i;Tsin.  In  4  inntanoes  where  the  barley  was  not  benefited,  it  seems  probable  that 
such  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  lime  been  applied  a  year  before,  or  had  the 
qaautity  been  much  less.  In  the  experiment  with  beets  they  were  benefited  decid- 
edly by  liming,  in  every  case  but  one,  the  least  gain  obtained  having  been  21  per 
cent,  while  in  other  cases  the  crop  was  increased  6,  9,  26,  and  in  one  case  even  100 
times."  .  .  . 

Further  obseryations  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
the  beneficial  action  of  lime  upon  the  soil  of  the  experiment 
station  farm,  is  due  to  any  extent  to  its  neutralizing  action,  II.  J. 
Wheelbb,  G.  M.  Tucker,  and  B.  L.  Haetwell  ( Rlwde  Island  Sta. 
Rpt.  1696,  pp.  294-318,  pis.  4). — An  account  is  given  of  5  series  of  experi- 
ments with  barley  (4)  and  potatoes  (1)  grown  in  pots  18  in.  in  diameter 
and  20  in.  deep  and  of  1  series  of  experiments  with  bailey  and  clover 
on  field  plats.  In  all  experiments  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitro- 
gen were  supplied  in  sufficient  amounts  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
crops  grown,  and  in  different  cases  caustic  lime  and  magnesia,  potassium 
and  sodium  carbonates,  and  wood  ashes  were  used  in  amounts  which 
insured  the  same  neutralizing  effect.  Parallel  experiments  with  calcium 
carbonate  and  sulphate  were  also  made.  The  results  are  tabulated, 
discussed,  and  summarized  as  follows: 

''  When  treated  alike  in  other  respects  an  ill  effect  from  continnous  applications 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  upon  the  experiment  station  soil  was  found  to  result 
eveutnally  in  all  cases,  while  this  was  not  the  case  where  an  equivalent  amount  of 
nitrogen  in  the  fomi  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  emjiloyed.  The  ill  eftect  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  can  be  prevented  altogether  by  the  employment  in  connection  with  it  of 
sufficient  potassium  carbonate  in  place  of  crude  potassium  chlorid  (muriate  of  pot- 
ash) or  by  the  employment  of  wood  ashes,  air-slacked  lime,  sodium  carbonate  (soda 
ash),  or  caustic  magnesia.  Magnesium  sulphate  (Epsom  salts)  was  not  found  equal 
in  this  respect  to  caustic  magnesia;  the  same  was  true  iu  a  more  marked  degree  of 
calciom  sulphate  (gypsum  or  land  plaster)  as  compared  with  air-slacked  lime. 
Calcium  snlphate  failed  to  exert  the  same  beneficial  influence  upon  the  growth  of 
potatoes  as  calcium  carbonate,  wood  ashes,  air-slacked  lime,  calcium  acetate,  and 
calcium  oxalate;  all  of  which  latter  substances,  if  not  already  composed  of  or  con- 
taining calcium  carbonate,  are  changed  into  that  form  within  the  soil. 

^'These  observations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  aside  from  a  beneficial,  mauurial, 
or  physical  influence  which  air-slacked  lime,  wood  ashes,  calcium  carbonate,  potas- 
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sinm  carbonate,  sodiain  carbonate,  and  canstic  magnesia  may  have  bad,  tbey  were 
probably  usefal,  in  a  high  degree,  on  account  of  a  natural  deficiency  of  basce  in  the 
soil,  and  tbeir  ability  to  correct  acidity  (sourness)  naturally  existing  or  induced 
therein  by  artificial  methods  of  cropping  and  manuring." 

Trial  of  phosphates,  C.  O.  Flagg  aod  G.  M.  Tucker  {Rhods  Island 
8ta.  Jtpt.  1S96,  pp.  327-343^  pi.  J).— 

"The  plan  of  this  experiment,  commenced  in  1894  [E.  8.  R.,  7,  p.  851],  is  to  apply 
the  same  money  value  of  various  materials  used  to  supply  phosphoric  acid,  together 
with  a  suitable  and  like  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  x^otasb,  to  2  series 
of  10  plate  each  (including  1  check  plat  without  phosphoric  acid),  one  series  limed 
at  the  rate  of  1  ton  per  acre  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  the  other  series 
unlime<l.  .  .  . 

*'In  the  fall  of  1895,  when  the  plats  were  seeded  to  grass,  a  full  ration  of  the 
insoluble  phosphates — fine  ground  bone,  slag  meal,  floats,  raw  alumina  phosphate, 
and  ignited  alumina  phosphate — was  applied.  [None  of]  the  soluble  phosphates — 
dissolved  boneblack,  dissolved  bone,  dissolved  phosphate  rock  (often  called  acid 
phosphate)  and  double  superphosphate — were  used  at  time  of  seeding,  but  one-third 
of  a  full  ration  was  applied  each  of  3  successive  springtimes  as  a  top-dressing.  A 
one-third  ration  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  wa«  applied  to  all  the 
plats.  .  .  . 

"The  grass  in  the  spring  of  1896  showed  a  much  deeper  green  color  throughout  the 
limed  series  and  in  the  unlimed  plats  which  had  received  fine  ground  bone,  slag  raeal, 
and  floate  presenti»d  the  best  appearance.  The  phosphates  above  named  gave  the 
best  catch  in  both  series,  while  dissolved  boneblack,  dissolved  bone,  and  dissolved 
phosphate  rock  were  next  in  rank,  giving  a  fair  to  good  catch  in  connection  with 
lime,  but  a  very  poor  one  without  it.  Double  superphosphate  gave  a  fair  catch  with 
lime  and  without  it  a  failure.  The  raw  and  ignited  alumina  phosphates  and  the  plat 
with  no  phosphoric  acid  gave  the  poorest  catch  in  the  limed  series  and  without  lime 
a  practical  lailure. 

**It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  the  various  phosphates  at  this 
time,  because  only  3  years  have  elapsed  siuce  the  experiment  was  begun,  but  espe- 
cially because  the  soluble  phosphates  will  not  be  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
insoluble  until  2  more  annual  top-dressings  have  been  applied.  Judging  from  the 
crops  produced  thus  far,  they  appear  to  stand  in  the  following  order:  Fine  groim<I 
bone,  slag  meal,  floats,  dissolved  boneblack,  dissolved  phosphate  rock  (3  last  named 
about  equal),  dissolved  bone,  double  superphosphate,  ignited  alumina  phosphafc**, 
and  raw  alumina  phosphate,  the  latter  failing  to  produce  as  good  a  crop  as  the  check 
plat,  without  phosphoric  acid. 

^'The  application  of  1  ton  of  air-slacked  lime  per  acre  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment  in  connection  with  the  phosphates  has  produced  a  marked  beneficial 
effect,  as  seen  in  the  general  color,  growth,  and  appearance  of  the  crops.  The  yields 
have  been  greater  from  the  limed  series  than  from  the  unlimed  with  all  the  crops 
grown  since  the  installation  of  the  experiment,  the  increase  due  to  liming  being  as 
follows:  Corn  crop  of  1894  (9  plats),  669.3  lbs.  stover,  460.9  lbs.  hard  com,  and  43.8 
lbs.  soft  com ;  oat  crop  of  1885  (10  plate),  20.25  lbs.  of  grain  and  813.5  lbs.  of  straw; 
hay  crop  of  1896  (10  plate),  1,593  lbs." 

Concerning  fertOizers  and  manures,  O.  L.  Teller  (Arkan8€ia  Sta.  Rpt'  1897 f^P' 
102-118),— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  47  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  740). 

Fertilizer  analyses,  U.  C.  Kkdzik  {Michigan  5to.  Bui.  145,  pp,  5.t).— This  bulletin 
repoi'te  analyses  of  55  samples  of  fertilizers  ex.amined  during  1897,  with  a  schedaw 
of  trade  values  of  fertilizing  ingreilients  and  a  popular  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
fertilizers  under  the  following  heads:  Commercial  fertilizers  a  modern  product> 
names  of  fertilizers,  what  do  commercial  fertilizers  contain,  resulte  of  soM  analyses, 
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leading  kinds  of  fertilizers,  lime,  shall  the  farmer  use  commercial  fertilizers,  are  fer- 
tilizers Btiuiulants,  and  how  and  why  are  they  beDeficial,  how  commercial  fertilizers 
are  collected  and  analyzed^  and  terms  used  in  reporting  fertilizer  analyses. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizera  and  other  manurial  substances,  C.  A. 
GosssMiLNN  iMassachuseits  Hatch  Sta,  Bui,  49,  pp.  24), — Aoalyses  are  reported  in 
tabular  form  of  259  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  wood  ashes,  sul- 
phate and  muriate  of  potash,  cotton-seed  meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
tankage,  dry  ground  fish,  ground  bone,  acid  phosphate,  South  Carolina  rock  phos- 
phate, mixeil  fertilizers,  cotton  waste,  hop  refuse,  spent  brewers'  grains,  sheep 
manure,  mack,  compost,  soil,  and  loam. 

Composition  of  commercial  fertilizers,  H.  B.  McDonnell  et  al.  {Maryland  Sta, 
B»I,  49,  pp.  105-160). — This  bulletin  gives  a  schedule  of  trade  values  of  fertilizing 
materials,  a  list  of  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  in  Maryland  for  the  year  ending 
February  1,  1898,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  390  samples  of  fertilLzers 
examined  during  the  period  from  February  to  July,  1897. 

Commercial  fertilizers,  B.  H.  Hite  (West  Firginia  Sta.  lipt.  IS'96,  pp,  30-60),-— 
Analyses  and  valuations  of  478  samples  of  fertilizing  materials  are  reported. 

How  to  conduct  field  experiments  -with  fertilizers,  G.  C.  ('aldwell  {Neto  York 
Cornell  JSta.  Bpt,  1897,  pp,  lS9-147),—k  reprint  of  Bulletin  129  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
9,  p.  339). 

Experiments  with  artificial  fertilizers  {Vyeslcr.  Landm.j  42  {1897) ,  No,  39,  pp. 
514-634). 

Farther  observations  upon  the  growth  of  barley  upon  an  acid  upland  soil, 
limed  and  unlimed,  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  G.  M.  Tucker  {lihode  Island  Sta,  RpL 
1896,  pp.  279-281). — Observations  upon  limed  and  unlimed  aoid  soil  agree  with 
(hose  of  previous  years  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  580)  and  indicate  that  **on  a  decidedly  acid 
soil  barley  may  be  wonderfully  benefited  by  liming." 

FIELD  CEOPS. 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  factors  of  growth  on  the 
productive  capacity  of  cultivated  plants,  E.  Wollny  {Forsch.  Agr. 
Fhys.  [  Wollny],  20  (1897),  JVb.  1,  pp.  53-110,  Jig.  1).—A  study  of  the 
InflueDce  of  moisture,  plant  food,  and  light  was  made  and  the  results 
are  here  reported  in  tabular  form  and  discussed  in  detail.  Discussions 
on  the  influence  of  temperature  and  electricity  are  based  upon  experi- 
ments made  by  other  investigators. 

It  was  found  that,  in  general,  grain  and  root  crop.s  reached  their  high- 
est productive  capacity  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  than  legumes  and  grasses  did.  The  optimum  moisture  content  of 
the  soil  for  grains  and  root  crops  is  shown  to  be  from  40  to  60  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  moisture  the  soil  is  capable  of  holding.  For  legumes 
the  optimum  varied  between  50  and  70  per  cent  of  that  amount  and 
for  meadow  plants  between  60  and  80  per  cent. 

Experiments  were  miule  with  diflerent  amounts  of  fertilizer  mixtures 
supplying  the  necessary  elements  of  plant  food  in  a  readily  available 
form  to  ascertain  the  influence  on  plant  growth.  Rye,  peas,  rape, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  beans,  and  corn  were  grown  in  pots  on  sandy, 
loamy,  and  peaty  soils  to  which  these  fertilizer  mixtures  were  applied 
in  quantities  diflering  by  a  definite  amount.  The  results  showed  that 
an  increase  in  plant  food  does  not  produce  a  proportional  increase  in 
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yield.  The  antlior  concludes  that  the  increase  of  fertilizing  material  is 
only  profitable  within  certain  limits,  and  that  finally  an  optimum  appli 
cation  is  rea<;hed  which  results  in  a  maximum  production  of  plant 
substance.  Beyond  this  a  further  increase  of  available  plant  fooc 
material  becomes  detrimental  to  plant  growth,  due,  it  is  stated,  to  toe 
great  amounts  of  fertilizing  material  being  carried  in  solution  in  th( 
soil  moisture,  which  retard  the  osmotic  action  of  the  roots,  thus  depriv- 
ing the  plant  of  its  necessary  supply  of  moisture  and  in  consequence 
causing  the  turgescence  of  the  cell  to  decline  and  in  extreme  cases  to 
disappear.  It  was  observed  that  with  an  increased  amount  of  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  larger  amounts  of  the  fertilizer  mixtures  were  necessary 
to  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  light  in  difi'erent  degrees  of  intensity, 
designated  as  strong,  medium,  and  weak  light,  was  made;  and  similar 
experiments  of  other  investigators  are  cited  in  connection  with  the 
reported  results.    It  is  shown  that  the  productive  capacity  of  culti- 
vated plants  both  in  quantity  and  quality  is  dependent  upon  the  inten- 
sity of  light.    In  every  case  plants  grown  in  a  strong  light  were  the 
most  productive.    The  results  of  experiments  made  by  Briem  and 
Pagnoul  are  tabulated  to  show  the  effect  of  light  on  beets  and  pota- 
toes.   Beets  grown  in  the  light  contained  more  sugar,  and  potatoes 
more  starch  than  those  grown  in  the  shade.    The  author  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  practice  of  shading  crops  in  tropical  climates  and  concludes 
that  the  intensity  of  light  has  its  minimum,  optimum,  and  maximum, 
although  no  exact  experiments  to  determine  these  points  have  been 
made. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  made  to  ascertain  the  combined  actioo 
of  water  and  plant  food,  light  and  plant  food,  and  light  and  moisture. 
The  results  indicated  that  the  efiect  of  fertilizers  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  plants  depends  upon  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  highest  absolute  yield  from  the  application  of 
fertilizers  was  obtained  with  a  content  of  soil  moisture  corresponding 
to  the  optimum;  that  the  applied  fertilizer  material  produced  the 
greatest  increase  in  yield  under  the  strongest  light,  and  vice  versa;  that 
soil  moisture  produces  its  greatest  effect  upon  plant  growth  when  the 
plants  are  grown  in  the  strongest  light;  and  that  the  amount  of  water 
needed  to  produce  a  maximum  yield  exerts  its  full  force  only  when  the 
light  passes  to  the  plants  unhindered. 

No  experiments  were  made  by  the  author  to  study  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature on  plant  growth,  but  the  results  are  tabulated  and  discussed 
of  experiments  made  by  Haberlandt,  Sachs,  and  Bialoblocki  with  the 
common  field  crops,  on  the  minimum,  optimum,  and  maximum  temper- 
ature for  germination,  the' time  required  for  germination,  and  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  root  and  ])lumule  at  different  temperatures. 

Autumn  catch  crops,  P.  P.Deuerain  {Ann.  Agron.,  33  (1897),  y<f' 
12^  pp.  501'-57d). — The  results  of  experiments  with  vetch  and  peas  as 
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catch  crops  in  1897  are  reported  in  tables  and  the  value  of  legumes  for 
this  purpose  is  pointed  out  in  the  discussion.  The  largest  yields  were 
obtained  from  plats  which  had  received  a  small  application  of  super- 
phosphates in  1896  and  upon  which  vetch  had  been  grown  in  1893. 
Ou  a  number  of  plats  no  vetches  had  been  grown,  but  they  had  been 
sown  to  clover  in  1894,  and  upon  these  the  yields  were  much  better 
than  on  plats  which  had  not  produced  leguminous  crops  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  author  states  that  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  crops 
of  the  best-yielding  plats  approaches  the  quantity  contained  in  13 
tons  of  meadow  hay  or  3G  tons  of  barnyard  manure,  and  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  necessary  moisture  conditions  prevail  autumn 
cat^h  crops  are  profitable  as  forage  and  green  manures. 

Barley— variety  tests,  W.  W.  Cooke  {Colorado  8ta.  Bui.  40,  pp. 
1-14).— The  author  discusses  barley  growing  in  Colorado  and  describes 
the  hulled  and  the  hulless  varieties.  It  is  stated  that  "Success"  bar- 
ley, a  hulless  variety,  which  ripens  its  grain  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  ft. 
and  is  grown  as  a  hay  crop  up  to  8,500  ft.,  has  been  found  profitable. 
The  results  of  variety  tests  conducted  for  10  years,  begun  in  1887,  are 
giveu  in  tables.  The  author  states  that  "White  varieties  of  hulless 
barley  have  usually  produced  better  than  the  black  or  purple,  although 
lome  yields  of  the  small  plats  of  the  purple  have  been  very  high.'' 
Among  the  malting  varieties  Chevalier  gave  the  best  results.  In  1895 
this  variety,  although  lodged  flat,  yielded  over  83  bu.  of  good  solid 
grain  per  acre. 

Wheat  and  barley  raising  in  Denmark,  C.  Sonne  ( Ugeslcr.  Landm.j 
i3  {1897),  No.  43,  pp.  571-576).— Oi  the  arable  laud  in  Denmark  fully 
40  per  cent  is  annually  sown  to  the  following  cereals  in  the  proportions 
given:  Wheat,  6  per  cent;  rye,  27  per  cent;  barley,  28  per  cent,  and 
oats,  40  i)er  cent.  The  author  summarizes  the  results  of  trials  with 
vheat  and  barley  conducted  by  the  Danish  State  Agricultural  Society 
siuce  1882,  during  which  about  12,000  plats  have  been  sown  to  wheat 
and  about  15,000  to  barley  at  trial  stations  located  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  As  an  average  of  1,158  trials  on  heavy,  medium,  and 
light  wheat  soils,  the  Squarehead  Avheat  yielded  at  the  rate  of  46.3 
bu.  per  acre.  This  variety,  introduced  into  Denmark  in  1874,  is  now 
grown  on  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  area  of  the  country,  and  its 
introduction  is  estimated  to  have  increased  the  yield  by  at  least  10  bu. 
per  acre.  The  following  requirements  for  obtaining  a  maximum  yield 
of  iSquarehead  wheat  under  Danish  conditions  are  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  extensive  culture  tests :  (1)  A  rich,  clean,  and  well-drained, 
preferably  loam  soil;  (2)  the  sowing  of  seed  wheat  of  a  good  quality; 
(3)  sowing  in  the  middle  of  September;  (4)  the  application  of  suflfi- 
cient  seed",  about  3.4  bu.  per  acre  when  sown  in  drills. 

The  production  of  barley  is  largely  for  malting  purposes.  The  varie- 
ties generally  grown  are  Chevalier,  Prentice,  and  Gold  Thorpe.  None 
of  these  combines  in  itself  the  qualities  of  a  good  malting  barley,  as  in 
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one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  season  or  the  soil,  either  the  yield 
or  the  quality  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  author  cousidere 
the  requirements  for  obtaining  the  best  results  in  the  culture  of  malt 
ing  barley  at  some  length. — p.  w.  woll. 

Preliminary  report  upon  the  selection  of  potatoes  for  plant- 
ing, H.  L.  BoLLEY  (North  Dakota  Sta.  Bid,  30j  pp.  210-243,  Jigs.  IT).— 
*l?he  present  status  of  the  question  regarding  the  form,  part,  and  weight 
of  the  tuber  piece  to  be  planted  is  pointed  out  by  citing  from  the  con- 
clusions drawn  from  experiments  made  at  a  number  of  stations.  The 
influence  of  variations  of  varieties  upon  potato  culture  is  discussed, 
and  the  author's  work  during  3  seasons  in  the  selection  of  i>otatoe8  from 
the  vine  and  the  preparation  of  the  seed  are  reported  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  results. 

Comparison  was  made  of  the  growth  from  large  and  from  small 
tubers  selected  from  the  same  vine.    In  1894  the  tubers  were  selected 
from  hills  of  normal  growth,  which  indicated  their  origin  to  be  from  a 
single  piece,  and  which  showed  considerable  difference  in  growth,  num- 
ber, size,  and  form  of  the  potatoes.    The  peculiarities  of  tubers  from 
each  hill  were  noted.    Small  tubers  were  selected  from  those  weighing 
between  1^  and  2  oz.  and  the  large  ones  from  those  exceeding  6  oz.  in 
weight.    "The  specific  gravity  of  each  tuber  was  then  taken,  which 
was  found  to  be  essentially  the  same  for  large  and  small  tubers  from 
the  same  hill,  but  often  very  different  in  different  hills."    After  receiv- 
ing the  corrosive  sublimate  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  scab  one 
piece,  an  ounce  in  weight,  was  taken  from  the  bud  end  of  each  selected 
tuber.    These  pieces  were  planted  in  the  spring  of  1895  3  ft.  apart 
each  way  and  4  in.  deep,  with  the  cut  surface  down.    Only  one  piece 
was  planted  in  a  hill.    Soil  condition  and  cultivation  were  as  nearly 
alike  for  the  entire  crop  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them.    For  this 
season  the  average  weight  per  hill  of  the  product  in  tubers  grown  from 
the  small  tubers  at  the  time  of  digging  was  2.1467  lbs.  and  the  average 
weight  per  hill  for  those  grown  from  large  tubers  was  1.92  lbs. 

The  tubers  from  most  of  the  hills  were  planted  the  next  season  {1896} 
with  the  preparation  already  described.  The  hills  from  which  no  seed 
was  planted  in  1896  were  those  which  had  produced  only  large  or  only 
small  tubers.  The  average  yield  per  hill  in  1896  was  26.54  oz.  for  those 
X)lanted  with  pieces  of  small  potatoes  and  25.45  oz.  for  those  planted 
with  pieces  of  large  potatoes,  a  difference  of  1.09  oz.  |)er  hill  in  favor  of 
the,  small  potatoes.  In  1897  work  was  continued,  but  weather  condi- 
tions made  the  crop  of  no  value  for  the  details  of  compansou. 

The  author  concludes  from  the  results  that  "  the  weight  of  the  pieoe 
has  very  little  to  do  with  the  number  of  stalks  which  appeared  in  the 
hill,''  and  adds  that  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  variability  in  *^^ 
number  of  stalks  produced  from  the  i)iece8  of  like  weight  and  pedigree 
chiefly  to  conditions  affecting  the  vigor  of  first  growth  of  the  spronts. 

It  was  found  that  the  number  of  tubers  per  hill  increased  quit»  regu- 
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larlywith  tlie  number  of  stalks  produced.  '^ The  conclusion  is  that, 
with  a  comparatively  stable  strain,  any  condition  which  results  in  an 
increase  of  stalks  per  hill  will  likewise  result  in  a  nearly  proportionate 
iDcrease  of  tubers  per  hill." 

In  snmmariziug  the  observations  of  the  3  years  the  author  makes  the 
foUowing  statements: 

"Because  of  the  tendency  of  potatoes  to  vary  under  cultivation,  and  because  such 
variations  tend  to  run  into  certain  strains,  some  valuable  and  others  comparatively 
valaelesSy  it  is  evident  that  the  selection  of  proper  tnbers  for  planting  is  the  first 
essential  to  culture.  Thin  selection  shonld  be  done  in  the  field  at  digging  time,  and 
•hould  be  made  from  those  hills  which  produce  potatoes  of  the  form  and  character 
desired. 

''In  planting  equal  weight  pieces  from  small  and  large  tubers  of  the  same  vine 
there  will  not  be  a  sufiSoent  difference  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  size  of  potatoes 
to  be  noticed  under  farm  methods,  provided  all  are  normally  mature/' 

Further  tests  of  northern  and  home  grown  seed  potatoes,  O.  O. 

Flagg  and  G.  M.  Tuokeb  ( Rhode  Islxind  Sta.  Ept.  1896,  pp.  344-353).— 
A  continuation  of  work  reported  in  a  former  bulletin  of  the  station  (E. 
S.  B.,  89  p.  217).  This  was  the  third  year  that  seed  tubers  were  obtained 
from  Maine  to  compare  northern  and  home  grown  seed.  In  general, 
Uie  same  varieties  were  brought  from  Maine  each  year  and  grown  in 
Bhode  Island  for  2  and  3  years  in  successioo.  Tabulated  results  show 
tbe  degree  of  maturity  and  the  average  yields,  weights,  and  number  of 
tnbers  obtained. 

The  averages  for  all  the  varieties  of  Maine  seed  grown  at  the  station 
1,2,  and  3  years  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

Yield  from  Maine  potatoes  grown  in  Bhode  Island  1,  2,  and  3  years. 


Vnrn  seed  grown  1  year... 
From  seed  grvwn  2  years. 
From  seed  groirn  3  years. 


Average  weight  of— 


All 
tubers. 


Pound. 

0.185 

.120 

.120 


Large 
tubei-8. 


Pound. 

0.27 

.25 

.25 


Small 
tabers. ' 


Pound. 

0.10 

.09 

.10 


Proportion  of  large  tnbers. 


1896  by      189«  by      1895  by 
niimbcnr.  i  weight,      weight. 


Per  cent.  I  Per  cent.  Per  eent 
22.17  I  43.05  I  72.77 
20.25  I  85.84  69.45 
19.45  ,        38.41    


'Id  1886  all  tubers  weighing  3  oz.  or  more  and  in  1895  those  weighing  2  os.  or  more  were  classed  as 
lirge  tabers. 

In  summarizing,  the  authors  state  that  the  total  3deld  of  the  northern- 
grown  seed  was  28.42  bu.  per  acre  less  the  first  year  than  for  seed 
grown  at  the  station  for  2  years,  and  17.02  bu.  less  than  from  seed 
grown  at  the  station  3  years,  but  that  the  increase  in  the  crop  from  the 
home-grown  seed  consisted  of  tubers  less  than  3  oz.  in  weight. 

"The  yield  of  tubers  3  oz.  or  more  in  weight  was  1.29  bu.  greater 
than  the  home-grown  second-year  seed  and  2.21  bu.  per  acre  greater 
tiian  was  obtained  from  the  home-grown  third-year  seed." 


The  more  important  cnltivated  plants  of  German  coloniea  and  their  products, 
R.  Sadebeck  (Die  loichtigeren  NiUzpflanzen  und  deren  Erzeugnisse  aus  den  deutschen 
KoUmien.    Hamburg:  Lucas  (irdfe  <j-  Sillem,  1898,  pp.  138). 
16733— No.  10 i 
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Forage  crops,  I.  P.  Roberts  and  L.  A.  Clinton  (New  York  Cwmell  8ta,  RpU  1897^ 
pp.  ^l'296j  fi(j8,  6).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  135  ©f  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  '^l). 

Jackson  Limbless  cottoD;  R.  J.  Rkdding  {Georgia  Sia,  Prew  Bui.  36,  pp,  2), — A. 
report  on  a  test  of  21  varieties  of  cotton,  including  the  so-called  Jackson  LimbleRS. 
The  author  describes  the  merits  of  this  variety.  He  believes  it  to  be  identical  with 
Welborn  Pet. 

Potato  culture,  I.  P.  Roberts  and  L.  A.  Clinton  {New  Yark  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt. 
1897,  pp.  151-163,  figs,  4).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  130  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  343). 

The  sugar  beet,  H.  J.  Waters  {MUmuH  Sta.  Bui.  40,  pp.  16,  fig.  i).-— This  bulle- 
tin contains  a  tabulated  report  of  tbo  cooperative  experiments  with  sugar  beeia  in. 
1897.  From  90  counties  304  samples  were  obtained  and  analyzed.  The  average 
weight  of  the  beets  in  the  samples  was  26  oz.,  the  average  percentage  of  sugar  in  tbo 
juice  11.14,  and  the  average  coefficient  of  purity  71.  Of  the  samples  analyzed  IIT 
contained  12  per  cent  or  more  of  sugar  in  the  juice.  These  samples  were  furnished 
by  73  counties.  Notes  are  given  on  previous  experiments  in  this  line  and  on  the 
weather  conditions  for  the  season  of  1897. 

Distributiou  of  seeds  and  plants,  E.  J.  Wickson  (Calif omia  Sta.  Bui.  lis, 
pp.  8). — Brief  reports  are  given  of  the  seeds  and  plants  distributed  by  the  staticin 
and  descriptions  and  lists  given  of  those  offered  for  distribution  during  the  coming 
season. 

HOETICULTTJEE. 

Latitnde  and  plant  growth,  L.  0.  Corbett  ( West  Virginia  Sta. 
Rpt  1896,  pp.  178-193,  pis.  4). — This  is  an  extract  from  a  thesis  on  this 
subject.  Instances  of  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  growth  of  grapes, 
Eussian  apples,  and  corn  are  noted,  and  the  results  of  experiments  with 
cuttings  and  seeds  of  various  plants  are  given. 

In  1889-'90  cuttings  of  Concord  grapes  from  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
and  New  York  were  compared,  all  having  received  the  same  treatment 
after  the  experiment  began.  The  New  York  cuttings  started  growth 
earlier  than  the  others  and  a  greater  i)ercentage  of  them  grew.  Fay 
Prolific  and  White  Grape  currant  cuttings  from  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey showed  practically  no  difference,  either  in  time  of  starting  or  in 
vigor  of  growth.  Cuttings  of  poi)lar,  24  from  New  York  and  24  from 
Virginia,  were  planted  at  the  same  time  and  given  the  same  treatment. 
Two  weeks  after  planting  all  the  New  York  cuttings,  but  none  of  the 
Virginia  cuttings,  had  started  growth.  At  the  end  of  3  weeks  11  of 
the  Virginia  cuttings  had  started.  About  G  weeks  after  planting  all  of 
the  Virginia  cuttings  had  started,  but  the  New  York  cuttings  were  then 
at  least  one-third  more  advanced.    In  the  case  of  Meech  Prolific  quince, 

6  out  of  14  cuttings  from  New  York  and  only  1  out  of  14  from  New  Jer- 
sey had  started  growth  2  weeks  after  planting.    Of  the  Orange  quince 

7  out  of  11  cuttings  from  New  York  and  none  of  the  9  cuttings  from 
New  Jersey  had  started  2  weeks  after  i)lan ting. 

In  1891-'92, 37  cuttings  of  Lombardy  poplar  from  Maine  were  com- 
pared with  39  cuttings  from  New  York.  About  6  weeks  after  planting 
the  Maine  cuttings  had  made  an  average  growth  of  1.96  in.  and  the  New 
York  cuttings  1.64  in.  A  comparison  was  made  of  30  cuttings  of  the 
Concord  grape  from  Maine,  32  from  New  York,  and  23  from  Louisiana. 
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Abont  6  ^weeks  after  plaDting,  the  Maine  cuttings  had  made  an  average 
srowtb  of  2.66  in.,  the  New  York  cuttings  1.6  in.,  and  the  Louisiana 
rsttings  1.3  in.  The  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  grape  and  poplar 
tattings  from  different  States  is  shown  in  plates. 

Potatoes  from  Maine  and  New  York  were  grown  under  like  conditions 
la  a  greenhouse.  Crane  June  Eating  potatoes  of  New  York  stock  and 
irown  for  a  single  season  in  Maine  were  compared  with  others  of  the 
sime  stock  grown  continuously  in  New  York.  Similarly,  Early  Rose 
poutoes  of  Maine  stock  and  grown  in  New  York  but  a  single  season 
previous  to  the  experiment  were  compared  with  others  of  the  same  stock 
jrown  continuously  in  Maine.  Little  difference  was  observed  in  the 
rapidity  of  germination  in  either  case  between  the  Maine  and  the  New 
York  potatoes.  In  both  cases  the  plants  from  tubers  grown  in  Maine 
bd  much  darker  green  foliage,  grew  larger,  and  yielded  a  larger  crop 
'ian  plants  from  tubers  grown  in  New  York.  The  increased  yield  was 
«Jiown  in  the  greater  size  rather  than  in  the  greater  number  of  tubers 
produced. 

A  number  of  experiments  on  the  germination  of  seeds  of  various 
Tarieties  of  corn,  beans,  and  watermelons  grown  in  the  North  and  the 
South  are  quoted  from  a  thesis  presented  to  Cornell  University  by 
Ifessrs.  Koyce  and  At  wood.  The  results  indicated  that  northern -grown 
§eeds  germinate  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  southern-grown  ones. 

The  author  believes  that  these  experiments  are  sufficient  to  establish 
the  superiority  of  northern-grown  seeds,  potato  tubers,  and  hard-wood 
enttings^  a  northern  climate  having  a  tendency  to  hasten  development 
iad  increase  yield. 

Mixed  graftage,  L.  Daniel  {Co^npt  Rend.  Acad,  8cL  Paris,  125 
\1S97),  Xo.  IS,  pp.  661-664;  also  in  Rev.  Horty  69  (1897),  No.  24,  pp. 
56^5SS,  and  Bui.  Mens.  Soc.  Cent  Agr.,  Hort.  et  Acclim.  [Nice],  37  (1897), 
Jo.  l^j  pp.  229-233). — The  author  describes  a  method  which  he  calls 
3uxed  graftage  (la  greffe  mixte),  and  reports  some  experiments  com- 
paring it  with  the  ordinary  method.  The  method  differs  from  the  ordi- 
nary method  in  that  a  few  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  permanently  upon 
the  stock  and  are  kept  pruned  sufficiently  to  prevent  their  seriously 
diecking  the  growth  of  the  scion. 

By  means  of  mixed  graftage  a  successful  union  of  a  scion  of  the  wild 
cherry  {Oercbsxis  avium)  with  the  cherry  laurel  {Prunus  laurocerasxis)  as 
a  stock  was  readily  effected,  a  union  which  is  considered  very  difficult 
to  secure  on  account  of  the  widely  different  characteristics  of  the  2 
trees,  one  having  deciduous  and  the  other  persistent  leaves. 

In  order  to  compare  the  effect  of  ordinary  graftage  with  that  of 
mixed  graftage,  2  very  unlike  haricots,  the  large  hari(;ot  of  Soissons 
and  the  black  Belgian  haricot,  were  used.  In  case  of  both  methods  of 
graftage  the  black  Belgian  haricot  was  used  as  the  scion  and  the  large 
haricot  of  Soissons  as  the  stock.  The  grafted  plants  were  grown 
together  with  nongrafted  ones  of  both  sorts  under  the  same  conditions 
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of  soil  and  exposure.  The  large  haricot  of  Soissons  grew  to  a  height 
of  450  cm.,  had  many  large  leaves,  long  racemes  of  some  20  yellowish- 
white  flowers,  producing  from  3  to  5  fruits  with  white  seeds;  the  fruit 
had  a  decidedly  disagreeable  taste.  The  black  Belgian  haricot  grew  to 
a  height  of  40  cm.,  had  numei'ous  leaves  and  short  racemes  of  3  to  5 
violet-colored  flowers,  [iroducing  from  2  to  3  fruits  with  dark  violet 
seeds;  the  fruit  was  tender  and  of  a  very  agreeable  taste. 

The  plants  resulting  from  ordiniiry  graftage  of  the  black  Belgian 
haricot  on  the  large  haricot  of  Soissons  grew  to  be  25  cm.  high,  had 
fewer  and  lighter  green  leaves  than  the  nongralted  black  haricot,  and 
racemes  of  2  to  3  violet-colored  flowers,  producing  1  to  2  fruits  with  dark 
violet  seeds.  The  fruit  had  a  taste  resembling  somewhat  that  of  the 
large  haricot  of  Soissons.  The  plants  resulting  from  mixed  graftage  of 
the  black  Belgian  haricot  upon  the  large  haricot  of  Soissons  were  40 
cm.  high  and  had  leaves  like  the  nongrafted  black  haricot.  Some  of 
the  flowers  were  of  a  violet  color,  others  variegated  white  and  violet; 
1  raceme  was  long,  having  9  variegated  flowers,  producing  3  fruits,  and 
the  other  racemes  were  short  like  those  of  the  blaek  Belgian  haricot 
The  fruit  had  a  taste  decidedly  like  that  of  the  large  haricot  of  Sois- 
sons; and  the  seeds  were  of  a  dark  violet  color. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  which  the  author  draws  from  the^e  experi- 
ments  are:  Mixed  graftage  should  be  used  with  planes  presenting  any 
marked  dift'erences,  as  those  between  deciduous  and  evergreen  tre^s. 
The  stock  does  not  influence  the  scion  in  the  same  way  in  cases  of 
mixed  graftage  as  of  ordinary  graftage.  Such  characteristics  as  may 
be  attributed  to  variations  of  environment  (height,  vigor,  resistance  to 
parasites,  etc.)  are  afi'ected  less  by  the  stx)ck  in  the  case  of  mixed  graft- 
age  than  of  ordinary  graftage.  On  the  other  hand,  characteristics 
peculiar  to  the  variety  of  the  stock  (flavor,  form  of  fruits,  color  of 
flowers,  etc.)  mix  with  those  of  the  scion  much  more  readily  with  mixed 
than  with  ordinary  graftage. 

Vegetables,  L.  0.  Corbett  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  BuL  -i9jpp.4t:7-<iiC, 
figs.  2), — The  bulletin  reports  culture  and  variety  tests  of  a  number  of 
vegetables. 

A  test  of  hill  vs.  drill  planting  of  beans  resulted  in  favor  of  drill 
planting;  2  lbs.  of  seed  planted  in  drills  yielded  a  product  of  140.4  Ibs^ 
while  the  same  quantity  of  seed  planted  in  hills  yielded  a  product  of 
only  50.7  lbs.  A  similar  test  made  by  the  author  in  South  Dakota  is 
quoted  (E.  S.  E.,  8,  p.  790).  Large  White  Lima  beans  were  planted  on 
inverted  sods  in  the  greenhouse  March  27,  April  3,  and  April  10,  and 
in  the  open  May  7.  The  largest  yield  was  obtained  from  the  planting 
of  April  3,  the  next  largest  from  that  of  April  10,  and  the  smallest  from 
the  May  planting.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  yield  of  6  varieties  of 
bush  beans  and  4  varieties  of  bush  Lima  beans  is  given. 

A  test  was  made  of  planting  peas  at  depths  of  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8  iu. 
Peas  planted  3  in.  deep  gave  the  highest  x>ercentage  of  germiuation 
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and  a  greater  yield  than  those  planted  at  other  dex)th8,  Tlie  time  of 
matnrity  was  not  materially  affected  by  the  depth  of  planting.  In  the 
fertilizer  test  with  tomatoes,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  bone 
meal,  and  nitrate  of  soda  Mere  used  singly  and  in  various  combinations. 
The  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  gave  the  smallest  yield  and  the  fewest 
fraits  per  plant.  Bone  meal  gave  the  best  results  of  any  single  ferti- 
lizer and  sulphate  of  potash  the  next  best.  Sulphate  of  potash  proved 
much  superior  to  muriate  of  potash,  both  wlien  used  alone  and  when 
used  in  combination  with  nitrate  of  soda.  Of  the  various  combinations 
of  fertilizers  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  4  fertilizers  used  gave  the 
best  results. 

Tomatoes  pruned  after  the  fruit  set  produced  a  greater  number  of  ripe 
fruits  per  plant  up  to  September  1  than  unpruned  plants,  but  the  total 
yield  i^er  plant  for  the  whole  season  was  less.  Of  the  various  methods 
of  pruning  tomatoes,  the  single  stem  method  gave  somewhat  earlier 
and  larger  fruits,  but  lessened  the  total  yield  considerably.  Tomatoes 
trained  on  racks  gave  a  larger  yield  than  on  any  other  kind  of  trellis. 
Seed  of  Dwarf  Champion  tomatoes  was  sown  at  intervals  of  10  days 
from  February  10  to  April  10.  The  largest  crop  was  obtained  from  seed 
sown  about  March  1. 

The  use  of  a  straw  mulch  increased  the  yield  of  tomatoes  and 
decreased  the  amount  of  rot,  the  average  weight  of  fruit  per  plant 
beiug  14.0  lbs.  in  case  of  the  mulched  plants,  and  12.2  lbs.  in  case  of 
the  plants  without  mulch,  and  the  percentages  of  rot  0.07  and  1.88, 
respectively. 

Various  methods  of  handling  tomato  plants  previous  to  setting  them 
in  the  field  were  tested.  Part  of  the  plants  were  left  in  the  seed  bed 
nutil  ready  to  be  planted  in  the  garden  and  were  then  set  in  the  soil  with 
a  dibble.  Another  lot  of  plants  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  they  were  set  in  holes  i>reviously  dug  for  them.  The  third  lot  was 
transplanted  from  the  seed  beds  to  flats,  later  transferred  to  other  flats, 
and  when  removed  to  the  field  holes  were  dug  for  them.  A  fourth  lot 
was  treated  like  the  third,  except  that  the  plants  were  transplanted 
from  the  flrst  flat  to  1 -quart  vegetable  cans.  A  fifth  lot  was  also  treated 
like  the  third,  except  that  the  plants  were  set  in  the  garden  with  a  dib- 
ble. A  sixth  lot  was  transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  into  2-inch  })ots, 
transferred  to  3J-inch  pots,  and  when  set  in  the  garden  holes  were  dug 
for  them.  The  plants  from  x>ots  gave  the  best  results  and  those  from 
vegetable  cans  next  best.  The  difference  between  the  other  methods 
was  not  very  great.  The  author  considers  the  increased  yield  due  to 
growing  young  plants  in  pots  sufficient  to  repay  the  extra  expense  made 
necessary  by  the  use  of  pots. 

A  test  of  tomato  cuttings  vs,  seedlings  for  forcing  house  culture 
resulted  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  seedlings.  From  experiments  with 
seedlings  and  cuttings  for  outdoor  culture,  the  author  concludes  that 
cuttings  give  more,  earlier,  and  smaller  fruit  than  seedlings. 
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The  results  of  a  test  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  tomatoes  are  reported 
in  tabular  form.  The  excessive  rainfall  of  July  caused  irregularities  iu 
the  setting  of  fruit.  From  the  test  the  author  concludes  that  ^'large 
size  in  fruits  is  incompatible  with  great  numbers,"  and  that  ^^the  great* 
est  yield  in  bushels  is  to  b©  expected  from  plants  producing  fruits  of 
medium  large  size." 

Apples,  L.  O.  CORBETT  ( West  Virginia  SUi.  Rpt  lS96j  pp.  199-215, 
ph.  15), — This  is  a  popular  article  discussing  the  adaptability  of  West 
Virginia  to  api)le  growing,  the  orchards  of  northern  West  Virginia,  the 
management  of  orchards,  the  packing  and  care  of  fruit,  the  longevity 
of  fruit  trees,  etc. 

In  regard  to  pruning  the  author  urges  that  the  method  used  be  made 
to  correspond  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  variety,  rather  than  that  a 
particular  metliod  be  used  in  all  cases.  For  instance,  in  case  of  the 
King  and  Willow  varieties  of  apples,  which  bear  a  large  part  of  their 
fruit  near  the  outer  ends  of  their  long,  slender,  decumbent  branchcj*. 
heading-in  should  be  practiced.  On  the  other  hand,  with  such  varie- 
ties as  Hen  Davis  and  Baldwin  apples,  which  have  a  more  com{)ai*t 
form  and  a  better  distribution  of  fruit,  thinning  the  branches  should  he 
practiced. 

Instances  are  cited  to  show  the  eflFect  of  top  grafting  and  root  graft- 
ing on  the  longevity  of  some  varieties  of  fruits.  Trees  of  the  King 
apple,  top  worked  on  seedlings  and  now  20  years  old  are  in  fairly  good 
condition,  while  others  of  the  same  variety,  root  grafted  and  set  in  the 
same  orchard  at  the  same  time,  have  been  dead  for  10  years.  Ten  top- 
grafteil  and  10  root-grafted  Walldow  apples  were  set  in  an  orchard  at 
the  same  time.  The  top-worked  trees  at  the  age  of  20  years  are  living 
and  thrifty,  while  of  the  root-grafted  trees  only  one  limb  of  one  treeia 
living,  the  majority  of  the  trees  having  died  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
10  years.  In  an  apple  orchard  planted  with  100  root-grafted  and  70 
top-grafted  trees,  44  per  cent  of  the  former  and  only  7.2  per  cent  of  the 
latter  have  died.  In  propagating  varieties  of  apples  that  have  weak 
trunks,  top  grafting  or,  s;ven  better,  double  working  is  recommended- 
For  double  working,  Tolnian  Sweet  is  considered  a  good  variety,  since 
<Mt  possesses  a  close,  smooth  bark,  a  strong  yet  not  rapid  growth,  and  a 
great  length  of  life." 

Strawberries,  J.  T.  Stinson  (Arlcmisas  8ta.  BuL  48 j  pp.  119-Ufu 
Jigs,  5). — The  bulletin  gives  general  information  on  strawberry  growing 
in  the  State  and  the  results  obtained  at  the  station.  Descriptive  notes 
are  given  on  43  vaiieties  of  strawberries  grown  at  the  station  and  on  23 
varieties  grown  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  A  summary  of  results 
reported  in  previous  publications  of  the  station  is  given,  and  the  varieties 
which  have  since  been  discarded  are  noted. 

The  culture  of  strawberries  is  discussed  in  a  popular  way,  prepara- 
tion of  soil,  setting  plants,  perfect  and  imperfect  varieties,  cultivation, 
mulching,  renewing  old  beds^  implements,  crates  for  marketing,  and 
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the  like  being  considered.  Mnlcliing  strawberry  beds  was  found  to 
increase  tlie  yield  of  fruit  fully  one-third.  A  portion  of  each  row  of 
about  50  varieties  were  mulched  and  a  portion  of  each  row  left 
uiimalched.  The  yield  was  increased  by  mulching  in  every  case,  but 
the  increase  varied  considerably  with  the  different  varieties,  being 
greatest  with  the  large-fruited  and  medium  to  late  varieties. 

Vine  priming,  F.  T.  Bioletti  (California  8t^.  Bui  119 j  pp.  16j 
figs,  11), — This  is  a  popular  bulletin  discussing  the  principles  and 
methods  of  grape  pruning  and  training  adapted  to  California  condi- 
tions. Tbe  discussion  is  based  upon  experiments  at  the  station,  observa- 
tions throughout  the  State,  and  a  study  of  foreign  methods. 

The  bulletin  states  8  physiological  principles  connected  with  pruning 
and  training,  describes  a  typical  vine,  and  gives  the  names  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts,  discusses  pruning  for  wood  and  for  fruit,  shows  the  method 
of  making  the  cut  in  pruning,  describes  and  illustrates  several  systems 
of  i>rnning  and  training  and  gives  a  list  of  varieties  adapted  to  each 
system,  discusses  various  modes  of  summer  ]>runing,  and  the  like.  The 
kind  of  treatment  to  be  given  in  any  case  dei)ends  upon  the  habit  of 
growth  of  the  variety  and  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Bxteneion  work  in  horticultiire,  L.  H.  Bailey  {Xcw  Tork  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt  1S96, 
pp,  161-200).— k  reprint  of  Bulletin  110  of  the  station  (E.  S.  K.,  8,  p.  135). 

Second  report  of  extension  work  in  horticulture,  1^.  H.  Bailky  {New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Bpt.  1896^  pp.  5SS-664,fig^.  14).— A.  reprint  of  Bulletin  122  of  the  station 
(K.S.R.,8,p.790). 

Horticulture  in  Germany  and  Austria,  L.  A(iA  {Tidaakr.  Narske  Landbr.f  4  {1897)  j 
Xo.  7-8,  pp.  S04-SS9). 

Horticulture  in  Germany :  Business  directory  of  market  gardeners,  seedsmen, 
and  nurserymen  of  Germany,  "with  a  list  of  the  horticultural  societies,  F.  J.  M. 
Plumpe  {Dtr  Gartenbau  im  denischen  Reiohe:  Handeh-addresshucliderHandeUgartuereien, 
Samenhandlungen,  liauniHchulenbesitzer  Dvuischlandn^  mit  Angabe  der  OartenbaHrereine. 
Berlin:  F.  J.  M.  Plumpe,  1893,  4.  ed.  enL,  pp.  350). 

"West  African  oil  palm  (Elasis  guineensis),  E.  Cowlkv  {Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  1 
{1897),  Xo.  0,  pp.  458-401,  pU.  2). — Notes  on  culture,  extraction  of  oil,  etc*. 

Coffee  growing  ill  Queensland,  F.  Hkiuicrn  {Qkieenalaud  Agr.  Jour. ^  1  {lS97),Xo. 
C,  pp.  454-467). 

The  culture  of  chicory  and  its  manufacture,  J.  Stokmk  {CuUarv  et  fabrication 
de  la  chicoree  a  caJ4.     Lourain:  A.  Uyetprutftfif  ISOG,  pp.  52). 

Pruit  brevities,  I..  II.  Bailey  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1S90,  pp.  408-456,  figs. 
14).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  117  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  311). 

The  marketing  of  fruits,  L.  H.  Bailky  {Pennaglcania  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  1890,  pp. 
5SS-^48,  ph.  3.  figa.  2). — The  picking,  assorting,  packing,  au«l  shipping  of  various 
fruits  and  different  styles  of  fruit  packages  are  considered.  A  list  of  firms  munufac- 
tnriiig  fruit  packages  in  the  Eastern  States  is  given. 

Critical  notes  on  varieties  of  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  in  the  station  garden,  L. 
F.  Kinney  {Rhode  laland  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  188-191,  figa.  2). 

-Practical  guide  to  gardening,  S.  Mottkt  {Veiit  guide  pratique  de  jardinage. 
Paris:  Octave  Doin,  1897,  2.  ed.  enl.,  pp.  862,  figa  Sl7.)—k  book  on  vogetabh'  and  fruit 
culture,  floriculture,  and  the  culture  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 

Vegetable  gardenlng,C.  L.  Newman (^rfcon«a«  Sta.  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  3-48).— k  reprint 
of  Bulletin  44  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8;  p.  976). 
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Vegetables  under  glass,  H.  A.  Dkerr  (Philadelphia:  Henry  A,  Dreer,  lS96y  S.  ed,, 
pp.  101,  figs,  44). — Tbe  management  of  greeuhonses,  hotbeds,  and  oold  frames,  and  the 
forcing  of  vegetables. 

Open-air  vegetables,  H.  A.  Dreer  {Philadelphia:  Henry  A.  Dreer,  1897,  pp.  148, 
figa.  6^).— The  book  gives  the  culture  requirements  of  the  vegetables  commonly  grown 
out  of  doors. 

Asparagus  oultnre,  O.  Elsner  (Landw.  Wchnbl.  Sckleswig-Hohiein,  48  (1898),  No. 
5,  pp.  87-89). 

The  pole  Lima  beans,  L.  H.  Bailet  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  847-^2, 
figs.  ^7).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  115  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  128). 

Celery,  W.  M.  Munsun  (Maine  Sta.  Bui.  40,  jip.  8). — A  popular  article  on  celery 
culture,  incladlug  notes  on  soil,  fertilizers,  starting  plants,  cultivation,  blanching, 
storage,  etc. 

Experiments  with  fertilisers  on  oelery,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sta, 
Bpt.  1897,  pp.  221-280,  figs.  7).—k  reprint  from  Bulletin  132  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
9,  p.  350). 

Radishes,  H.  de  Vilmorin  (Rw.  Hori.,  70  (1898),  No.  4,  pp.  83-86,  pi.  1). 

Apples,  L.  C.  Corbett  (  West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  47,  pp.  435-451,  pis.  5).'—k  reprint 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  station  for  1896  (see  p.  948). 

Dwarf  apples,  E.  G.  Lodeman  (New  York  Cornell  Sia,  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  376-404,  figa. 
5).—k  reprint  of  Bulletin  116  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  226). 

Pig  caprification,  N.  B.  Fierce  (California  Fruit  Grower,  22  (1898),  No.  10, p.  4). 

Green  crops  in  orchards,  L.  F.  Kinney  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  p.  188),— A 
brief  note  on  the  use  of  crimson  clover  and  cowpeas  in  orchards. 

Lemon  growing  and  curing,  W.  S.  Wiluams  (Queensland  Agr,  Jour.,  1  (1897), 
No.  6,  pp.  444-447). 

Japan  plums,  E.  O.  Orpet  (Amer.  Card.,  19  (1897),  No.  163,  p.  110), 

Revised  opinions  of  Japanese  plums,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt. 
1896,  pp.  39-67,  figs.  13).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  106  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  50). 

Notes  upon  plums  for  western  New  Tork,  S.  D.  Willard  and  L.  H.  Bailet 
(New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt,  1897,  pp.  167-196,  figs.  12).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  131  of 
the  station  (£.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  351). 

Raspberries,  L.  C.  Corbett  ( West  Virginia  Sta.  Bui.  48,  pp,  454-464,  figs.  4),— A 
popular  article  read  before  the  West  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society.  It  treats 
of  propagation,  planting,  pruning,  cultivation,  harvesting,  evaporating,  constmc- 
tion  of  evaporators,  etc. 

"Why  not  grow  raspberries?  L.  C.  Corbett  ( West  Virginia  Sta,  Rpt.  1896,  pp, 
215-225,  figs.  4). — A  reprint  of  Bulletin  48  of  the  station  (see  above). 

Raspberry  culture,  E.  F.  Aigistine  (Canad.  Hort,,  21  (1898),  No,  3,  pp,  90-94, 
figs.  6). — A  reprint  from  Ontario  Farmers'  Institute  Report  for  1897. 

Strawberries,  F.  T.  Stinson  (Arkansas  Sta.  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  119-140,  figs.  5).— A 
reprint  of  Bulletin  48  of  the  station  (see  p.  948). 

Strawberries  under  glass,  C. E.Hunn  and  L.H.Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sta, 
Rpt.  1897,  pp.  261-268,  figs.  2).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  134  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9, 
p.  353). 

Chestnut  possibilities  in  Pennsylvania  (Pennsylvania  Dept,  Agr.  Rpt,  1896,  pp, 
410-414). 

Outlines  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  work,  L.  C.  Corbett  ( Weat  Virginia 
Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  165-175,  244-248).— The  work  done  during  1896  and  ezperiments 
to  be  made  during  1897  are  noted.  A  list  of  donations  to  the  horticultural  de[)art- 
ment  in  1896  is  given. 

A  ''mixed*'  method  of  grafting  (Gard.  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  23  (1898),  No.  580,  p.  84).— 
A  review  of  the  work  of  Daniel  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  945). 

Cuttage,  S.  MoTTET  (Rev.  Hort,,  70  (1898),  No.  S,  pp.  41-45,  figs,  P).— Some  of  tbe 
physiological  principles  concerned  in  cuttage  are  noted. 
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Cnttage,  L.  C.  Corbktt  (TTm/  Virginia  Sia,  Rpf,  1898,  />p.  77.5-775).— An  extract 

irom  a  thesis  ou  this  subject.    It  discusses  the  importance  and  neceKsity  of  cnttage. 

The  1895  chrysanthemums,  L.  H.  Bailey,  W.  Millru,  and  C.  £.  IIunn  {Sew 

Ywrk  Cormell  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  259-292,  figs.  12).— X  reprint  of  Bulletin  112  of  the 

station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  130). 

Chryaanthemums  in  1896,  L.  H.  Bailey  and  W.  Miller  (Neto  York  Cametl  Sia. 
Rpt.  1S97,  pp.  S00-S20,  figs.  8).—k  reprint  of  Bulletin  136  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9, 
p.  356). 

Subirrigation  for  chrysanthemums,  L.  R.  Taft  {Amer.  Florist,  IS  (1898),  No.  510, 
pp.  8S1,  882). 

The  ciatuaes  {Garden,  53  {189S),  No.  ISGO,  pp.  130-132,  figs.  5).— Cultural  and 
descriptive  notes. 

A  talk  al>out  dahUas,  W.  Miller  (A>?i'  York  Cornell  Sia.  Rpt  1897,  pp.  99-136, 
figs.  £?).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  128  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  339). 

Hyacinth  propagation,  8.  B.  Dicks  {Florists'  Exchange,  10  (1898),  No.  11,  p.  270, 
f9*-S). 

The  Nepenthes  and  their  culture ;  a  botanical  and  horticultural  study  of  the 
Nepenthes,  J.  Rudolph  {Les  Nepenthes  et  lenr  culture;  etude  botanieo-horticole  sur  les 
Nepenthes,    Paris:  Octave  Doin,  1896,  pp.  31,  figs.  5). 

Bzotic  orchids  and  their  culture  in  Europe,  L.  Lindev,  A.  Cogniaux,  and  G. 
Grigkan  (Les  orchidees  exoiiques  et  lenr  culture  ei»  Europe.  Paris :  Octave  Doin ;  Jirus- 
sels:  L.  Linden,  A.  Cogniaux,  and  G.  Grignan,  1894,  pp.  1019,  figs,  and  pis.  141). — The 
work  is  divided  into  4  parts.  The  first  part  treats  of  the  classification  and  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  orchids,  with  a  bibliography  of  the  subjects.  The  second  part 
has  to  do  with  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  orchids,  their  habitat,  and  the 
importation  of  them.  The  third  part  diHcusRes  in  detail  the  culture  of  orchids 
in  Europe.  The  fourth  part  gives  deKcriptions  of  the  principal  orchids  grown  iu 
Enroi>e. 

IMctionary  of  hybrid  orchids,  E.  BoHNnoF  (Dictionnairc  des  orchidees  hyhrides. 
Paris:  Octave  Doin,  1895,  pp.  139). — The  first  part  of  this  book  contains  an  alphabet- 
ical list  of  all  artificial  and  natural  orchid  hybrids  known  to  the  author  up  to  the 
year  1895,  the  name  of  the  originator  or  introducer  of  each,  the  date  of  its  introduc- 
tion, and  the  names  of  its  seed-parent  and  pollen-parent.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  gives  tables  to  facilitate  finding  the  parentage  and  synonyms  of  hybrids,  etc. 
The  title-page,  preface,  and  all  explanations  of  tables  are  given  in  French,  German, 
and  English. 
Tufted  pansies,  D.  B.  Cr.vne  ( Garden,  53  {1898),  No.  1370,  pp.  148, 149,  pi.  7,  figs.  2). 
Zonal  pelargoniums  as  pot  plants,  II.  Siioesmith  {Garden,  53  {1S98),  No.  1370, 
pp.  154,  155). — ^Notes  on  culture  and  propagation. 

Sweet  peas,  L.  H.  Bailey  and  A.  P.  Wvman  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, 
pp.  211-253).— \  reprint  of  Bulletin  111  of  the  station  (E.  8.  II.,  8,  p.  131). 

A  second  account  of  sweet  peas,  A.  G.  Wyman  and  M.  G.  Kainh  {New  York 
Ccmell  Sta.  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  63-95,  figs.  2).—k  repriut  of  Bulletin  127  of  the  station 
(E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  356). 

IWater  cress:  Its  history  and  cultivation,  W.  W.  Glenny  {Garden,  53  {1S98), 
Ko»  1369,  pp.  124-126).— TaVen  from  the  .lournal  of  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England. 

Suggestions  for  the  planting  of  shrubbery,  L.  H.  Bailey  {New  York  Cornell  Sta. 
Rpt.  1896,  pp.  502-529,  figs.  29).— X  reprint  of  Bulletin  121  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  8, 
p.  495). 

Hints  on  formed  trees,  F.  Jaekel  (Pennsylvania  Depi.  Agr.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  558-568, 
figs.  11). — ^Various  modes  of  training  fruit  trees  are  described. 

Trees  to  adorn  streets,  W.  R.  Smith  {Florists'  Exchange,  10  (1898),  No.  10,  pp.  240, 
241;  Amer.  Florist  13  (1898),  No.  500,  pp.  845,  846).— An  address  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society. 
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Moisture  the  plant's  greatest  requirement,  J.  0.  Arthctr  (Amer.  Florist,  IS 
{189S),  No.  508 J  pp.  SIS,  814;  FloHata'  Exchange,  10  (1898),  No.  9,  pp,  215,  fS16,fig,  1; 
New  England  Florist,  4  {1898),  No.  1,  pp,  3-5). — A  paper  read  before  the  American 
CarDation  Society  at  Chicago.  It  deals  with  the  water  requirements  of  plants, 
with  special  reference  to  carnation  culture.  The  author  believes  that  a  constant 
stream  of  water  through  the  plant  is  required  for  healthful  development  and  recom- 
mends that  carnations  be  grown  in  an  atmosphere  suffioiently  dry  to  insure  consid- 
eral)le  evaporation  from  their  leaves  and  that,  to  keep  the  air  from  becoming  too 
moist,  subwatering  be  practiced.    Other  advantages  of  snbwatering  are  also  noted. 

McGregor's  new  book  on  growing  flowers,  McGregor  Bros.  {Sgringfield,  Ohio: 
McGregor  Broa.,  1897,  pp.  104). — A  book  of  practical  suggestions  on  the  care  and 
management  of  flowers  in  the  house  and  garden,  with  culture  directions  for  such 
plants  as  require  special  treatment. 

FOEESTBT. 

Afiforestatioii  of  abandoned  fields  on  the  Biltmore  estate,  C.  A. 

SoHENCK  {Forester y  4  (1898) j  No.  4,  pp.  78-80). — A  report  is  given  of 
tLc  cost  of  planting  in  the  fall  of  1897  abont  45  acres  of  abandoned 
fields  on  the  Biltmore  estate.  These  fields  had  been  exhausted  or  the 
slope  of  the  groaud  was  too  steep  to  permit  of  profitable  use  for  field 
crops  or  pasturage.  The  varieties  of  seed  planted  were  walnut,  buck- 
eye, white  oak,  chestnut  oak,  hickory,  red  oak,  and  chestnut.  The 
total  expense  of  the  planting,  except  that  of  the  salary  of  the  ranger 
who  su[)erintended  the  work,  and  allowance  for  wear  and  tear  of  tools 
is  given. 

The  white  and  chestnut  oak  seeds  were  planted  4  in.  apart  in  the 
rows,  the  buckeye  and  red  oak  8  in.,  and  the  walnut  and  hickory  12  in. 
The  rows  were  3  to  4  ft.  apart,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
those  on  the  steep  slopes  being  a  wider  distance  apart  so  as  to  allow 
cultivation  without  injury  to  the  seedlings.  The  aggregate  exi)enses 
are  said  to  be  higher  than  necessary  under  ordinary  conditions  of  affor- 
estation, as  there  was  a  desire  for  quick  results. 

In  order  to  check  the  ravages  of  field  mice  it  was  necessary  to  culti- 
vate the  different  x)lantations  abont  four  times  at  a  cost  of  about  40 
eta.  per  acre.  After  about  the  third  growing  season  the  roots  of  the 
seedlings  will  be  strong  enough  to  offer  resistance. 

The  cost  of  i)lanting  an  acre  varied  from  $5.70  in  the  case  of  chestnuts 
to  $16.20  in  one  .of  the  white  oak  plantations.  However,  the  author 
states  that  the  average  cost  should  not  exceed  $12  per  acre. 

Assuming  that  the  plantations  will  be  ready  for  cutting  within  100 
years,  and  placing  a  fair  estimate  upon  the  present  value  of  the  land, 
taxes,  administration,  etc.,  the  author  states  that  the  indications  are 
favorable  to  a  production  which  will  represent  2J  per  cent  compound 
interest  on  the  investment.  This  would  require  a  stumpage  of  about 
40,000  B.  M.  per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  yield  of  lumber  there  will  be 
immediate  returns  in  the  way  of  firewood,  tan  bark,  fence  posts,  seeds, 
etc.,  which  will  render  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  considerably 
higher  than  the  amount  stated. 
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Trees  from  South  Asia  acclimated  in  southern  California,  I, 

F.  Fbancheschi  (Forester^  4  {1898),  No.  4,  pp.  76,  77').— The  author 
calls  attention  to  a  namber  of  species  of  Eucalyptus,  Acacia,  Grevillea, 
Casuarina,  Araucaria,  etc.,  which  have  not  only  become  well  established 
in  southern  California,  lending  their  peculiar  features  to  the  landscape, 
but  have  also  become  of  very  considerable  economic  value,  the  Euca- 
lyptus furnishing  the  chief  supply  of  fuel  for  that  region.  In  addition 
to  these  Australian  trees  the  following  from  South  Asia  have  shown 
themselves  adapted  to  the  conditions  found  in  southern  California: 
Miehelia  champaca,  Flacourtia  ramontchi,  Pittosporium  nilghirensey  Kayea 
eugenuefoliaj  Oordonia  anomala.  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensiSj  H.  muUdnliSj 
Kydia  calydna^  Reeveaia  thyrsoidea.  Berry  a  ammonilla,  Murraya  exotica^ 
Glycosmis  pentaphyUa,  Clausenia  wampij  Oaruga  pinnata,  Bursera  ser- 
rata,  Melia  azednraeh,  Aglaia  odorata,  Cedrela  toona,  C.  serraia^  Euony- 
mus  tingenSy  Hovenia  dulcis,  Sapindtis  utilisj  and  Nephelium  lit-chi. 

The  reforestiiig  of  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska.  C.  E.  Bessbt  {Nehrdslca  State 
Bd.  Hort.  Rpt.  1897,  pp,38^4f  map  1). — The  author  describes  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  sand-hill  region  of  the  State.  This  region,  ^hich  embraces  from  15,000 
to  20,000  Bfinare  miles,  the  author  thinks  possible  to  reforest  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "The  setting  apart  of  large  areas  for  forests  hj  the  General  Government, 
which  still  owns  a  greater  part  of  the  land  of  this  region ;  the  stoppage  of  prairie 
fires  over  this  region;  inclosnre  of  the  lands  so  as  to  exclude  herds  of  cattle;  the 
planting  of  small  areas  scattered  over  these  forest  tracts  with  hardy  shrubs  and  trees 
of  rapidly  spreading  kinds ;  the  careful  supervision  of  these  forest  areas  by  compe- 
tent keepers." 

The  effects  of  Arbor  Day  upon  economic  forest  planting,  J.  Sterling  Morton 
{Forester,  4  {1898),  No.  4,  p.  73), 

Park  management  zind  forestry  {Forester,  4  {1898),  No.  4,  pp,  73,  74). 

Esaentials  in  park  planting,  W.  H.  Manning  ( Forester,  4  {1898),  No.  4, pp.  74, 7.")). 

Forest  seed  selection,  C.  A.  Kekfer  {Foi-ester,  4  {1898),  No.  4,  pp,  77,  78). 

Forestry  in  Virginia,  J.  Gifford  {Forester,  4  {1898),  No.  4,  pp.  80-^-2). 

Forest  destruction  and  waterfloiiv,  southern  California,  II,  A.  Kinney  (/'V>re8/fr, 
4  {1808),  No.  4,  pp.  82,  83). 

An  old  plantation  of  Finns  strobus,  Lorey  {AUg.  Forst  u.  Jagd  Ztg.,  74  {1898), 
No.  2,  pp.  43-45), — Compares  the  growth  of  whit<».  pine  with  fir,  hemlock,  etc.,  of 
known  age. 

Degrees  of  thinning  forests,  A.  C.  Forbes  {Oard,  Chron.,  3.  ser.,  23  {1898)^  No. 
581,  pp.  97,  98). 

Fire  wonnds,  L.  C.  Corbett  ( JTe^f  Virginia  Sia.  lipt.  1896,  pp.  '226-235,  pi.  1).— 
The  author  discusses  .the  injurious  effects  of  forest  fires  and  the  value  of  second- 
growth  timber  which  springs  up  after  the  original  forest  has  been  destroyed. 


SEEDS— WEEDS. 

Investigations  concerning  the  methods  of  seed  testing,  espe- 
cially of  grass  seed,  E.  Habtleb  and  A.  Stutzer  {Jour.  Landw.j 
45  {1897)y  No.  1,  pp.  43-60,  figs.  3).— The  authors  criticise  the  oflBcial 
regulations  for  seed  testing,'  and  suggest  various  sources  of  possible 

iLandw.  Vers.  Stat.,  47  (1896),  p.  231. 
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error.  The  kind  of  seed  bed,  ventilation,  evolution  of  oxygen,  temper- 
ature, light,  and  duration  of  the  test  are  all  stated  as  of  great  impor- 
tance in  seed  testing. 

The  methods  for  purity  examination  are  considered  at  considerable 
length  and  a  form  of  apparatus  designed  to  assist  in  this  determination 
is  figured  and  described. 

The  kind  of  seed  bed,  especially  when  testing  grass  seeds,  is  shown 
to  be  of  great  importance,  examples  being  quoted  in  which  the  germi- 
nation of  samples  of  grass  seed  averaged  06  per  cent  for  the  Nobbe 
apparatus,  91  for  filter  paper,  and  44  for  open  earth. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  germination  is  shown.  For  some 
grasses,  as  well  as  for  beet,  carrot,  and  other  seed,  a  constant  tempera- 
ture of  30O  0.  seems  to  be  the  best.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
regulations  of  the  German  Seed  Control,  as  they  recommend  30^  G.  for 
6  hours  daily,  after  which  the  thermostat  is  to  be  kept  at  about  20^  C. 
Gf  the  species  of  seed  recommended  to  be  so  treated  the  anthers 
report  tests  of  Agrostis,  Aira,  Glyceria,  Holcus,  Poa,  Dactylis,  beet,  and 
carrot  seed,  in  which  from  7.5  to  26  per  cent  higher  germinations  were 
secured  when  the  higher  temperature  was  maintained  throughout  the 
experiments. 

The  importance  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  .and  the  proi)er  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  seed  bed  is  pointed  out.  The  results  of  a  number  of 
experiments  in  which  there  was  an  insuflicieut  supply  of  oxygen  are 
tabulated,  in  which  the  deficiency  attributed  to  this  cause  varied  from 
1.5  to  50  per  cent.  The  preliminary  soaking  of  ordinary  seed  before 
placing  them  in  the  seed  bed  is  without  ultimate  effect,  although  seeds 
with  hard  seed  coats  may  be  benefited  by  a  brief  soaking  in  hot  water. 

The  effect  of  light  on  the  germination  of  seeds  is  commented  uix>n 
and  in  the  case  of  seed  of  Poa  spp.  it  exerts  a  very  beneficial  effect,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  table.  All  seed  were  germinated  in  thermostats 
at  a  temperature  of  30o  G.,  the  comparisons  being  made  of  seed  from 
the  same  lots. 

Effect  of  light  on  germination  of  graaa  eced. 


sunlight.  I     ugij^     I     new. 


I  Pfreent. 

Poa  prat.€n»i$ I         86.5 

Poa  praten»i»  (old  sefMl) {         49.0 

Poa  trivialut j         94. 0 

Poa  nemoralU 71.0 

Poa  Ti^moralit  (old  seed) ;         43.0 


Per  cent. 

Percent, 

29.25 

8.25 

11.00 

3.50 

36.25 

13.00 

53.50 

14.35 

19.50 

8.00 

The  authors  describe  in  considerable  detail  their  method  for  germi- 
nating grass  seed,  for  which  purpose  they  prefer  a  seed  bed  of  filter 
paper.    Sand  seed  beds  are  also  described. 

The  question  as  to  the  proper  duration  of  a  test  of  seed  is  considered 
and  numerous  examples  are  cited  in  which  the  time  usually  given  is 
shown  to  be  too  short. 
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In  conclusion  the  authors  have  given  in  tabulated  form  the  most 
important  data  regarding  the  germination  of  22  of  the  more  common 
grass  seeds. 

Concerning  the  efifect  of  formic  aldehyde  on  germination,  B. 
WINDISCH  (Landtc.  Vers,  Stat,  49  (1897),  No.  Sj  pp.  2:23-2ii6). — A  report 
is  given  of  experiments  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  in  which  the 
seed  was  soaked  for  24  hours  in  solutions  of  formic  aldehyde  varying  in 
strength  from  0.02  to  0.4  per  cent,  comparisons  being  made  with  seed 
soaked  for  the  same  time  in  distilled  water.  The  seed  was  germinated 
between  layers  of  filter  paper  which  were  kept  constantly  moistened, 
aud  the  seedlings  were  counted  every  24  hours.  The  duration  of  the 
eiijeriments  was  from  12  to  IG  days.  It  was  found  that  the  weakest 
solution  retarded  the  germination  of  barley,  wheat,  and  rye,  but  was 
favorable  to  the  germination  of  oats.  The  strongest  solution  injured 
all  the  seed.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  percentage  of  seed 
of  each  kind  that  germinated  under  the  influence  of  the  different 
strengths  of  the  solution : 

Effect  of  formic  aldehyde  on  germination. 


Kind  of  seed. 


DistiUed 
water. 


Barley. 
Wheat 
OaU... 
Bye... 


Per  eeitt. 
96.50 
08.00 
»7.00 
96.25 


0.02 

0.04 

0.08 

0.12 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent. 

95.50 

97.50 

H9.00 

47.00 

07.26 

97.25 

88.50 

9.25 

99.50 

99.25 

96.50 

95.50 

93.50 

91.50 

65.25 

20.50 

1 

Strength  of  Holntion. 

0.20      '       0.40 


Percent.   Percent. 

0  0 

0      I  0 

64.5  0 

0      ,  0 


In  every  case  there  were  duplicate  experiments,  and  where  the  diflfer- 
ence  was  more  than  5  per  cent  the  experiments  were  repeated. 

Germination  tests  in  soil  and  in  bare  earthen  cnps,  L.  F.  Kinnet 
aDd  G.  E.  Adams  (Khode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1S9(J,  pp.  193-202).— The 
authors  report  upon  parallel  tests  of  151  lots  of  seeds  in  which  the 
germinations  were  made  in  soil  and  in  bare  porous  cups,  duplicate  sam- 
ples in  every  case  being  used.  Of  the  total  number  of  tests  made  only 
17  gave  a  higher  percentage  of  germination  in  the  soil  than  in  the  cups. 
In  many  cases  the  germinations  were  exactly  the  same  in  each.  As  a 
whole  the  results  of  the  soil  tests  averaged  slightly  lower  than  those  in 
the  germinators.  The  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  verify  by  means 
of  soil  germinations  those  made  in  the  germinators,  and  in  this  manner 
arrive  at  a  proper  estimation  of  the  value  of  seed  so  far  as  may  be 
determined  by  its  vitality.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  tabulated, 
showing  the  usual  data  of  such  tests. 

Report  of  the  Hamburg  seed  control  station,  O.  Bubohakd 
(Jahresber,  Agr.  Bot.  Vers.  Stat  und  Samen-Prufungsanstalt  zu  Hamburg^ 
1S98,  Vlly  pp,  11). — A  report  is  given  of  the  investigations  conducted 
at  the  station  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1897.  The  principal 
lines  of  investigation  reported  upon  are  seed  testing,  examination  of 
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conceutrated  feeding  stuffs,  culture  experiments  with  summer  wheat, 
and  an  inoculation  experiment  with  Nitragin. 

The  results  of  661  tests  of  seeds  to  determine  their  purity,  gernii- 
native  ability,  authenticity,  and  origin  are  tabulated.  As  shown  in 
the  previous  reports,  seeds  of  leguminous  forage  plants  were  largely  in 
the  minority  of  all  seed  tested.  Except  in  the  case  of  red  clover  seed, 
64.5  per  cent  of  the  samples  of  which  contained  dodder  seed,  nearly  all 
were  free  from  that  parasite.  The  investigations  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
clover  seed  showed  a  considerable  mixture  of  seed  from  different 
countries. 

The  investigations  with  Nitragin  were  made  with  a  mixture  of  crim- 
son clover  and  hairy  vetch  on  light  sandy  soils.  Both  the  seed  and 
soil  methods  of  inoculation  were  employed  and  comparisons  made 
with  check  plats.  The  plants  were  cut  September  28,  and  the  air-dried 
fodder  from  the  inoculated  plats  exceeded  that  of  the  checks  by  57  per 
cent,  the  2  methods  giving  the  same  results.  The  author  investigated 
the  possibility  of  natural  soil  infection  by  sowing  a  mixture  of  20  spe- 
cies of  leguminous  seed  on  marsh  soil  and  examined  the  roots  for 
tubercle  formation.  Of  these  the  yellow  clover  and  soy  bean  were 
without  tubercles,  the  melilotus,  esparcet,  and  kidney  vetch  contained 
a  few,  and  red  clover,  white  clover,  alsike,  the  different  lupines,  serra- 
della,  peas,  and  beans  were  well  inoculated. 

Analyses  of  grass  and  clover  seeds,  W.  Garruthebs  (Jour. 
Boy.  Agr.  8oc.  England^  3.  ser.j  S  {1897),  pt.  IV,  pp.  742-741).— A  brief 
statement  is  given  of  the  •testing  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  during  the 
year.  A  growing  improvement  in  the  purity  of  seeds  is  very  noticeable. 
The  average  purity  and  germination  of  a  number  of  grass  and  clover 
seeds  is  given.  Of  the  samples  of  clover  seed  examined  10  per  cent 
contained  dodder.  Samples  of  alsike  clover  were  free  from  dodder  bat 
frequently  contained  other  mixtures.  A  brief  report  is  made  on  grass 
mixtures,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  of  very  low  grade.  Sev- 
eral samples  of  hay  were  botanically  analyzed  and  one  is  reported  upon 
which  contained  altogether  13  per  cent  of  undesirable  weeds.  This 
sample  was  of  such  a  nature  that  cows  refused  to  eat  it  unless  salted 
or  chopped  and  mixed  with  meal. 

Determination  of  weeds,  W.  Garruthers  {Jour.  Roy.  Agr.  8oc. 
England,  3.  «er.,  8  {1897),  pt.  IV,  pp.  738-712,  figs,  o).— Notes  are  given 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  following  weeds:  Enchanter's  nightshade, 
mouse-ear  chick  weed,  winter  cress,  bitter  cress,  hedge  mustard,  wild 
radish,  2  species  of  clover,  parsley  piert,  wild  camomile,  pepper  saxi- 
frage (Silaus  pratensis),  hawk  weed,  woolly  cudweed,  Pyrethrum  inodo- 
rum,  comfrey,  ground  ivy,  saffron,  Polygonum  histortn,  and  crow  or 
wild  garlic. 

Notes  are  given  on  the  injurious  qualities  of  some  of  these  plants 
when  eaten  by  stock.  Enchanter's  nightshade  is  reported  as  beiug 
poisonous,  but  an  examination  of  the  stomach  of  a  cow  which  was 
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reporte<l  to  liave  died  from  eatiog  this  weed  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
great  mauy  other  plants  bat  no  trace  of  this  plant.  Wild  camomile 
wd  parsley  piert  are  reported  to  have  caused  a  i)eculiar  disease  of 
^eep,  from  v^hicb  they  recovered  when  jilaced  in  a  field  not  containing 
these  plants.  Further  information  is  desired  relative  to  the  injurious 
properties  of  these  plants.  The  pepper  saxifrage  is  said  to  have  caused 
jcrions  injury,  since  the  butter  made  from  milk  of  cows  pasturing  in  a 
iteadow  where  this  plant  was  abundant  was  unsalable.  When  the 
plant  was  fed  to  pigs  it  made  them  sick.  Its  strong  essential  oil  is 
]ffobably  the  caase  of  its  undesirable  character.  Meadow  safiron  and 
yM  garlic  are  both  considered  undesirable  weeds,  the  first  on  account 
of  bein^  an  irritant  poison  and  the  second  because  of  the  strong  smell 
and  pangeut  taste  which  it  gives  to  milk  and  butter  from  cows  feeding 
in  pastures  where  it  occurs. 

CoDoeniixis  ^^^  valuation  of  aome  important  agricoltoral  aeeda,  D.  Sakbl- 
uuuo  (  JFiener  Jllus.  Gart.  Ztg.,  23  (1898),  Xo.  2,  pp.  50-€f;). 

Seed  control,  J.  E.  Jacobsex  (  Ugeskr,  Landm.,  4J  {1897),  Sos,  27,  pp.  344-^48;  S3, 
rp.  4S1-4SS). 

Two  aolanoms  repated  to  be  poisonous  to  stock  (Agr,  Gaz.  Ne\c  South  fVaies, 
fiJSSS),  Ao.  I,  pp.  37,  38), — Notes  are  given  of  Solannm  eacuriale and  S.  ellipticum. 

Tnrablesoiiie  or  ii^jnrious  plants,  G.  Heuze  {Jour.  Agr,  Prat.,  2  (1897),  Xo.  47, 
fp.  770^  780). — Notes  are  given  of  Eruca  aatira,  Baphanua  raphanistrum,  Banuneulus 
uturns,  Rwmex  acetoaella,  and  Polygonum  aviculare, 

DISEASES  OF  PLAHT8. 

Diseases  of  plants,  W.  Gabbi^thebs  (Jour,  Roy,  Agr.  Soc.  England^ 
3,  9er.^  S  (1897)^  pt.  IVyPp.  735-738), — The  author  briefly  discusses  a 
nnmber  of  diseases  of  cultivated  plauts  aud  suggests  the  best  reme- 
diet^,  so  far  as  known,  for  their  prevention.  He  reports  having  found 
timotby  attacked  by  Spumaria  alba  and  Cladosporium  herbarum;  and 
clovers  by  Peronospora  trifoliij  Sclerotinia  tri/oliuiHy  and  Psetidopeziza 
tri/olii.  Among  the  diseases  of  cruciferous  plants  are  mentioned 
attacks  of  Flusniodiophora  brassica  on  various  root  crops  and  Uromyces 
heUe  as  having  been  found  on  leaves  of  mange]-wurzels.  An  unde- 
termined disease  of  mangel-wurzels  is  also  noted.  It  attacks  the 
tuber  at  its  base,  involving  both  the  tuber  and  the  smaller  roots,  and 
spreading,  ultimately  destroys  the  whole  plant.  There  are  said  to 
he  associated  with  this  disease  several  species  of  bacteria. 

Several  samples  of  peas  which  were  suffering  from  attacks  of  dif- 
ferent species  of  fungi  were  received.  For  preventive  remedies  the 
author  suggests  the  liberal  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  Puccinia  aspar- 
agi  on  asparagus  is  figured  and  described,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
all  diseased  plants  should  be  cut  to  the  level  of  the  ground  and  burned. 

Two  diseases  of  forest  trees  are  briefly  described,  caused  by  />a«y- 
BCf^ha  willkommii  on  the  larch  aud  RoseUlnia  ligniaria  on  the  ash. 

Rnst  and  leopard  spot  of  asparagus,  W.  G.  Johnson  (Maryland 
titu.   Bui.  50j  pp.  163-108,  pi.  J).— The  author  figures  and    briefly 
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describes  two  diseases  of  asparagas  which  have  caased  considerable 
loss  to  asparagus  growers  in  his  State.  The  asparagas  rust  is  due  to 
Puccinia  asparagi.  The  other  disease  is  apparently  of  fungus  origin, 
although  it  has  not  been  determined.  Gutting  and  burning  over 
infested  lields  in  midsummer  has  been  resorted  to  as  a  method  of  con- 
trol, but  it  is  questioned  whether  such  treatment  would  not  pn)ve 
harmful  to  the  vitality  of  the  plants  if  continued  for  several  years. 
Until  some  better  method  is  discovered  this  means  will  perhaps  be  the 
one  most  frequently  employed.  The  use  of  fungicides,  especially  when 
applied  in  large  fields,  the  author  thinks  will  not  offer  much  help.  The 
character  of  the  soil  and  method  of  fertilizing  seem  to  be  without  any 
particular  effect  in  securing  immunity  from  the  disease. 

Recent  investigatioiis  concerning  the  leaf  spot  disease  of  beets, 
Frank  (Ztschr.  Ver.  Eiibenz.  Ind.,  1897,  p.  589;  aha.  in  Cenibl.  Bakt. 
u.  Far.,  2.  Aht,  3  {1897),  No,  25-26,  pp.  754,  75.5).— The  fungus  caus- 
ing the  characteristic  gray  spots  on  the  leaves  of  the  beet  is  said  to 
be  Cercospora  beticola,  and  while  most  evident  upon  the  leaves  it  is 
not  confined  to  them,  but  invades  the  tissues  of  all  the  above-groaad 
portions  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  roots  themselves.  The  recent  inves- 
tigations of  the  author  indicate  that  the  fungus  may  be  carried  over 
from  one  crop  to  another  through  the  seed  balls.  Soaking  them  for  24 
hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture  (2  to  4  per  cent  solu- 
tions), after  which  they  are  spread  to  dry,  is  recommended  as  a  means 
for  preventing  much  of  the  injury  from  attacks  of  this  disease. 

Fairy  ring  disease  of  carnations,  L.  F.  Kinney  (Rhode  Island 
Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  203-206,  pi.  1,  fig.  i).— An  account  is  given  of  a  dis- 
ease of  carnations  which  has  proved  of  considerable  injury  to  plauts 
grown  under  glass  during  the  past  season.  The  Daybreak  variety 
seems  to  be  particularly  susceptible  to  the  disease.  Attempts  bave 
been  made  with  several  fungicides  to  prevent  its  attacks,  but  after 
several  weeks'  trial  all  were  abandoned  except  Bordeaux  mixture.  On 
account  of  the  discoloration  due  to  Bordeaux  mixture  it  reduces  the 
market  value  of  the  plants  and  should  not  be  used  for  a  considerable 
time  before  blooming.  The  author  thinks  that  the  use  of  fungiciclcs 
during  the  summer  and  the  planting  only  of  strong,  healthy  plants  in 
the  house  will  gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  disease. 

Carnation  rust,  L.  F.  Kinnet  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp* 
207-210,  figs.  3). — Notes  are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  carnation  rust, 
and  the  results  of  experiments  with  Bordeaux  mixture  are  rei)orted. 
The  fungicide  was  used  with  decidedly  beneficial  results  on  a  bed  of 
McGowans  when  the  plants  were  in  bloom.  The  sprayed  plants  bloomed 
more  freely,  but  there  was  no  indication  that  the  mixture  would  coiu- 
pletely  control  the  attack.  As  in  the  case  of  the  treatment  for  faiiy 
ring  disease  the  application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  made  early 
in  the  season. 

Another  troublesome  disease  of  carnations  is  briefly  reported  upon. 
It  results  in  the  deformity  known  among  growers  as  "petrified  "buds. 
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It  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  too  extensive  forciug  of  the  plants  and 
consequently  can  be  very  easily  avoided. 

The  plum  rot  and  its  effect  on  plnm  coltiire  in  Rhode  Island, 
L.  F.  KiTflfBY  {Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  191,  idi?).— Brief  notes 
are  given  on  the  occurrence  of  black  knot,  curcnlio,  and  the  plum  rot 
fungus.  The  first  2,  according  to  the  author,  may  be  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully combated,  but  his  conclusions  relative  to  the  treatment  for  the 
prevention  of  plum  rot  indicate  that  the  disease  can  not  be  controlled 
by  spraying  the  trees  witlb  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is  stated  that  plum 
trees  heavily  sprayed  with  strong  Bordeaux  mixture  were  severely 
attacked  by  plum  rot.  The  varying  susceptibility  of  different  varieties 
toward  disease  is  mentioned.  This  seems  to  be  due  in  part  at  least  to 
a  difference  in  the  texture  of  the  skin  of  the  fruits,  although  early  vari- 
eties are  reported  as  more  commonly  injured  than  those  which  ripen 
their  fruit  later.  At  present  it  is  thought  that  the  Japanese  varieties 
are  more  resistant  than  the  European,  but  further  discussion  of  them  is 
deferred. 

The  root  rot  of  tobacco  caused  by  Thielavia  basicola,  V.  Peg- 
lion  {Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Aht,  S  [1897),  No.  ^1''22,  pp.  580-583).— 
This  disease,  which  consists  of  the  rotting  away  of  all  secondary  roots 
from  the  main  root  of  the  plants,  is  said  to  attiick  some  varieties  of 
tobacco  more  severely  than  others,  Kentucky  Bnrley  and  to  a  less  extent 
Seed  Leaf  being  especially  susceptible.  The  rotting  awiiy  of  the  sec- 
ondary rootlets  is  soon  followed  by  the  rapid  yellowing  of  the  plant. 
Adventive  roots  are  put  out  and  the  plants  sustained  for  a  time,  but 
usually  all  diseased  subjects  dry  up  and  perish. 

Microscopic  examination  showed  the  presence  of  Thielavia  hasicola, 
a  iungus  already  known  to  attack  the  roots  of  various  cultivated  plants, 
among  them  Lupinus  luteua,  L,  angusti/olius,  L,  alius,  Trigonella  carulca, 
Onohrychis  cristagalli,  Pisum  sativum,  etc.  The  relationships  of  the 
faugus  and  its  description  are  given  in  considerable  detail. 

Until  more  is  known  concerning  rational  methods  of  soil  disinfection 
and  relative  resistance  of  different  varieties,  those  varieties  known  to 
be  least  liable  to  disease  should  be  planted. 

The  periods  fovorable  for  treatment  against  black  rot,  A. 
Pbvnkt  (Cmnpt.  Rend.  Acad.  8ei. Paris,  1;>5  (1897),  No.22,  pp.889-891).— 
The  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  experiments  made  to  determine  the 
proper  time  for  spraying  grapevines  to  secure  immunity  from  attacks 
(»f  the  black  rot  fungus. 

In  the  region  where  the  experiments  were  conducted  it  was  found 
that  the  first  important  appearance  of  the  disease  was  noted  on  May 
18.  Those  vines  which  had  received  a  single  spraying  about  April  20, 
when  the  young  shoots  are  15  to  20  cm.  long,  were  almost  wholly  free 
from  disease.  Single  sprayings  made  April  12  or  13  were  less  efficient, 
and  after  April  20  were  of  little  effect.  Two  sprayings,  April  20  and 
May  12,  were  about  equal  to  the  single  application  at  the  first  date, 
16733— No.  10 5 
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while  spraying  on  April  28,  May  6,  J2,  and  17  were  of  no  more  effect 
than  a  single  one  in  preventing  attacks  of  the  fdngus. 

For  the  later  attacks  of  the  disease  the  author  states  that  a  single 
spraying  is  sufficient.  For  the  maximum  results  the  application  should 
be  made  from  2  to  5  days  after  the  most  acute  period  of  invasion  by 
the  fungus  or  5  to  8  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  spots  on  the 
leaves. 

As  an  explanation  the  author  states  that  at  about  the  dates  indicated 
the  young  organs  of  the  plant  are  in  a  most  receptive  condition  and 
the  spores  are  at  that  time  being  widely  disseminated  so  that  the 
copper  solution  finds  the  best  conditions  for  its  efficiency. 

Studies  on  root  rot  and  other  iiguries  to  lisneous  plants,  F.  Cavara  {Staz. 
Sper.  Agr,  ItaL,  29  (2896),  pp.  788-814;  aha,  in  Ztachr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  {1897),  No.  6, 
pp,  S60fS61), — Notes  are  given  of  the  injury  to  trees  through  attacks  of  Calocera 
viacoaa,  Tremelladon  geMinoaum,  Polyporua  reraicolor,  P.  aulphureua,  P.  caaina,  P. 
dHetinua,  Tricholoma  aaponaceum,  Mycena  epipterygia,  Pleurotua  nidulana,  Uygropkcrua 
pudorinua,  Flammula  penetrana,  F,  apumoaa,  Pholiota  aurivellaf  and  Lyooperdon,  gem- 

Culture  experiments  with  hetercoclous  rust  fungi,  H.  Klebaiin  (Ztachr.  P/Um- 
zenkrank.,  7  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.  S25-S45,figa.  4). — Studies  are  giveD.  oi  Melampaor a  %^p., 
Peridermiwm  atrohi,  and  P.  pini. 

The  hezenbesens  of  oheny  trees  and  their  prevention,  K.  von  Tubeuf  (Prai. 
Bl.  PfianzenaehuU,  1  (1898),  No.  1,  pp.  4-6,  figa.  2). 

Two  destructive  celery  blights,  B.  M.  Dugoar  (New  York  Cornell  Sia.  Rpi.  1897, 
pp.  201-220,  figa.  IS).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  132  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  358). 

A  disease  of  currant  canes,  E.  J.  Durand  (Netc  Fork  Cornell  Sia.  Rpi.  1897,  pp. 
22-S8,  figa.  IS).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  125  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  359). 

A  disease  of  chestnut  trees,  E.-Rozk  (Compi.  Rend.  Acad.  8<n.  Paria,  125  (1897), 
No.  2S,pp.  982, 98S). — The  chestnut  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  subject  to  attacks  of 
Paeudocommia  vitia,  the  cysts  or  plasmodia  of  which  readily  gain  entrance  throngh 
the  leaves  and  young  branches.  The  i¥uit  through  its  spiny  enyelope  also  offers  a 
good  medium  for  attacks  of  the  organism  and  the  attack  on  the  fruit  is  ofl^n  associ- ' 
ated  with  Aapergillua  glauctia. 

A  new  disease  of  firs,  F.  Cavara  (Ztachr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  (1897),  No.  6,  pp.SSl- 
S25,  pi.  i).— Notes  are  given  of  attacks  of  CwiurUtaria  piihyophila  c0mhr(r.  on  Ahita 
peotinata.  From  the  nature  of  the  disease  the  affected  portions  should  be  cut  away 
and  burned. 

On  the  development  of  the  white  rot  of  grapes  (Charrinia  diplodieUa),  P. 
VlALA  (Ann.  EcoUNai.  Agr.  Montpellier,  9  (1895-*96),  pp.  266-268). 

The  lily  disease,  B.  D.  Halted  (Amer.  Floriat,  IS  (1898),  No.  510,  p.  882,  Jig.  i).— 
Briefly  describes  the  Bermuda  lily  disease,  quoting  from  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Division  of 
Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology  Bulletin  14  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  058). 

Diseases  of  the  potato,  E.  G.  Lodb:man  (New  York  Cornell  Sia.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  295- 
SSl,  pi.  l,figa.  2).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  113  of  the  station  (E.  8.  R.,  8,  p.  137). 

Rust  experiments,  F.  Maddox  (Agr.  Expia.  JCaatfield,  Taamania,  1897,  pp.  85-90).— 
The  author  gives  a  review  of  experiments  conducted  with  different  rusts  in  which 
various  facts  relative  to  the  life  history  of  the  fungus  were  investigated,  and  he 
concludes  that  their  life  history  is  by  no  means  understood. 

Latest  experiences  concerning  rust  on  small  grains,  E.  Rostrcp  (Ugeakr. 
Landm.,  4S  (1897),  No.  48,  pp.  6S7-6S9). 

VThat  is  grain  rust  and  how  can  it  be  checked  ?  J.  Eriksson  (Hvad  &r  SSdearoai 
och  hvad  kan  gdraa  mot  denaamma  f    Stockholm :  P.  A.  Noraiedi  «f-  Simer,  1896,  pp.  82). 
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Does  it  pay  to  spray?  (Ontario  DepL  Agr.  Special  BuL,  1S97,  Deo.,  pp,  8),— A 
report  is  given  of  the  results  obtained  in  spraying  29  orchards  in  different  parts  of 
(he  Province  of  Ontario  in  which  the  benefits  derived  from  the  application  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture  in  reducing  the  amount  of  apple  scab  and  other  diseases  was  plainly 
Rhown.  Brief  letters  are  given  from  the  owners  of  the  different  orchards  in  which 
tre  stated  their  opinions  relative  to  the  success  and  the  value  of  the  treatment. 

Spray  calendar,  £.  6.  Lodeman  {New  York  Cornell  8ta.  BpU  1896,  pp.  335^43,  fige. 
i).-A  reprint  of  Bulletin  114  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  149). 

The  effect  of  spraying  Bordeaux  mixture  on  foliage,  F.  C.  Harrison  (Canad, 
Hart,,  21  (1898),  Xo,  S,  pp,  99-101), 

Experiments  for  the  prevention  of  Botrytls  olnerea  on  grapes,  J.  Burn  at 
{?T9g.  Agr.  el  Vit.,  S8  (1897),  No,  47,  pp,  691-59S),—B,&poT\»  successful  experiments 
with  &  powder  composed  of  cement,  steatite,  and  hydraulic  lime,  in  the  proportion 
•f  3,  3,  and  5  parts. 

Bxperimants  with  fongioldes  for  the  prevention  of  grape  anthracnose,  G. 
GoriRANB  and  G.  Bergeron  (Ree,  Vit,,  7  (1897),  No.  159,  p,  5;  aha.  in  Centbl,  Bakt,  u. 
Per.,  g,  Aht.y  S  (1897),  No.  Sl-22,  pp,  603,  60^).— Experiments  were  conducted  with 
•olutions  of  copper  sulphate,  iron  sulphate,  and  sulphuric  acid  for  the  prevention  of 
gnpe  anthracnose  due  to  Sphaceloma  ampelinum.  Ten  per  cent  solutions  of  sulphuric 
leid  gave  good  results  when  applied  to  the  vines  early  in  the  spring.  Similar  results 
vere  secured  with  the  iron  sulphate.   The  use  of  copper  sulphate  was  not  so  successful . 

Results  of  eiqperiments  in  1896  to  combat  grape  mildew,  G.  Cuboni  (BoL 
yot,  Agr.,  19  (1897),  pp,  401-411;  aha,  in  ZUckr.  Pflanzenkrank.,  7  (1897),  No.  6,  pp. 
SS5,S56). — A  namber  of  fungicides  were  tested  for  the  prevention  of  grape  Peronos- 
pora,  comparisons  being  made  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Copper  acetate  was  found  inferior  to  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  copper-soda  mixture, 
while  About  as  efficient  as  Bordeaux  mixture,  was  more  expensive.  Copper  sulpho- 
steatite,  boral,  and  Statuti's  mixture  proved  worthless. 

A  new  grape  parasite,  L.  Montemartini  (Aiti.  Jatit.  Bot.  Vniv.  Paria,  1897;  aba, 
m Ztackr. Pflanzenkrank.,  7  (1897),  No.  6, pp.  359, 360). — Under  the  name  Aureohaeidium 
viti»  album  the  author  describes  a  new  variety  of  this  micromycete,  which  is  parasitic 
on  the  grapevine. 

EHTOMOLOOT. 

Brood  XV  of  Cicada  septendecem  in  Ohio,  F.  M.  Webster 
(Canad.  Ent.j  29  (1897),  No.  10,  pp.  225-229,  figs.  3).— In  this  paper, 
which  was  read  before  Section  F  of  tiie  American  Association  for  the 
Adyaocement  of  Science  at  its  Detroit  meeting,  August  10,  1897,  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  his  study  of  Brood  XV  of  the  17-yejir 
locust.  It  was  found  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  eastern  half  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  with  the  exception  of  a  strip  along  the  lake  region  and 
the  northeastern  counties  of  Ashtabula  and  Trumbull,  and  the  east- 
em  portion  of  Mahoning  and  Columbiana  and  most  of  Lawrence  and 
Galla  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  brood  appeared 
to  be  less  in  numbers  than  formerly,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  on  the 
decline,  so  that  in  time  it  will  be  known  only  in  history.  The  later 
appearing  members  of  the  brood  were  attacked  severely  by  a  tachina 
fly,  but  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  locusts  seem  to  be  various  birds, 
Buch  as  the  English  sparrow,  crow  blackbird,  and  robin.  The  first  of 
these  seemed  to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  them,  since  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  Pieris  rapes  and  some  other  butterflies  of  the  neighborhood. 
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A  report  of  the  entomological  department,  A.  I>.  Hopkinb  ( West 
Virginia  Sta.  Rpt  1896 j  pp.  66-164,  figs.  2,  pis.  4,  maps  3).— In  the  first 
part  the  author  reviews  his  work  from  1890  to  189G,  describes  his  varl- 
oos  collections,  and  gives  a  bibliography  of  his  original  researches. 
Forest  entomology  was  dealt  with  esi>ecially.  The  im])Qrtation  of  the 
European  bark  beetle  destroyer  {Clerus  formicarius)  is  noted  as  suc- 
cessful. The  defects  in  wood  produced  by  insects  were  studied.  The 
destructive  heartwood  borer  {Centrodera  decolorata),  along  with  the 
chestnut  timber  worm  (Corthylus  columbianus),  was  found  in  living 
trees  where  tires  and  other  agencies  had  broken  the  bark  sufticientl/ 
to  expose  the  wood.  The  latter  of  these  2  insects  was  found  in  oak, 
tulip,  and  other  kinds  of  wood,  in  which  it  produced  what  are  known 
as  black  hole  stains^  ribbon  or  calico  wood.  A  x>arasite  {Aphidius  lac- 
tucw)  was  experimented  with  in  the  greenhouse,  where  it  kept  its  host 
{Aphis  brmsiccB)  so  subdued  that  no  other  remedies  were  needed.  The 
remainder  of  this  part  deals  with  incidental  matter. 

The  principal  insect  depredations  and  depredators  noted  in  the  State 
during  the  past  5  years  (pp.  03-110). — In  this  second  part  the  author 
reports  briefly  the  results  of  studies  of  dying  pine,  spruce,  yellow 
locust,  hemlock,  and  oak;  the  defoliation  of  forest  trees,  shade,  and 
fruit  trees;  tan  bark  destroyed  by  insects  {Phymatodes  variabilis)', 
wormy  chestnuts  and  hickory  nuts;  the  bag  worm  ( Thyridopterix  ephem 
erceformis);  the  elm  leaf  beetle  {Oalerucella  luteola)-,  and  the  common 
farmand  garden  insects  and  fruit  insects.  Among  the  last  the  imported 
fruit  bark  beetle  (Scolytus  rugulosus)  is  noted.  The  8an  Josd  scale  is 
mentioned  as  reported  from  2  counties. 

The  remainder  of  this  part  deals  briefly  with  the  common  insects 
affecting  live  stock  and  the  common  household  insects. 

A  study  of  a^fricuUural  conditions  in  West  Virginia  and  the  needs  of 
entomological  KorJc  (pp.  111-164). — Here  are  discussed  in  a  very  general 
way  geographical,  geological,  and  climatic  conditions,  life  zones,  forest 
areas  of  the  State,  designated  as  spruce,  pine,  and  hard-wood  areas, 
and  the  relation  of  forest  divisions  to  life  zones. 

Finally  there  is  a  paper  on  some  discoveries  and  observations  made 
during  1894  and  1895,  in  which  the  borer  Agrilus  bilineatusy  the  habits 
of  Corthylus  punctatissimus,  and  Agrilus  sp.,  the  elm  and  pine  borer 
{Oortyna  nitela,  Gyllene  picta^  Corthylus  columbianus),  and  a  number 
of  other  more  or  less  common  insects  are  noted.  Cyllene  picta,  it  is 
shown,  emerges  in  the  fall.  Woodpeckers  are  mentioned  as  causing 
considerable  loss  of  timber.  Upidapus  scabies  {=£!.  scahiei)  is  noted  as 
attacking  x)otato  tubers,  causing  i)otato  scab.  It  is  said  that  the  i)res- 
ence  of  stable  manure  and  moisture  is  a  very  important  factor  favor- 
ing the  development  of  the  insects. 

This  and  the  remaining  papers — some  observations  on  the  gall  mite, 
some  notes  on  insect  enemies  of  trees,  and  on  farm,  garden,  and  irait 
insects — are  reprints  of  articles  that  have  appeared  elsewhere. 
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The  immatiire  stages  of  Diabrotica  soror,  B.  W.  Doane  {Jour. 
EhL  8oc.,  5  {lS97)y  No,  i,  pp.  15-17). — ^The  hitherto  ankoowii  history  of 
this  insect  has  been  studied. 

The  oval,  dirty  white  egg  measures  0.7  by  0,5  mm.  and  has  a  finely 
acalptared  surface,  due  to  the  hexagonal  areas  formed  by  the  follicular 
cells.  The  full-grown  larva  measures  12  mm.  in  length  and  tapers 
slightly  toward  the  head.  The  general  color  is  white,  often  turning 
yellowish  near  the  time  of  pupation.  The  head,  dorsal  shield,  and  the 
last  abdominal  segment  are  brown.  There  is  but  a  single  pair  of  fleshy 
prolegs.  Near  the  posterior  end  are  several  strong  marginal  hairs  and 
2  subtriangular  processes. 

The  pupa  is  whitish  or  straw-colored  and  measures  4  by  2  mm.  and 
is  provided  with  brown  hairs  more  or  less  definitely  arranged.  The 
egg^  are  deposited  from  4  ^  i  i^^-  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  near 
the  base  of  some  plant.  Usually  from  20  to  50  are  laid  in  one  spot,  but 
sometimes  only  one.  The  larvae  develop  slowly,  for  they  were  found  in 
various  sizes  on  the  roots  of  plants  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The 
roots  are  eaten  on  the  outside  and  are  not  bored  into.  The  range  of 
food  plants  is  wide.  Larvae  are  often  found  in  abundance  on  roots  of 
sweet  i>eas  and  alfalfa.  The  adults  often  give  i^uit  growers  consider- 
able trouble  by  eating  young  fruit. 

The  number  of  molts  in  insects  of  different  orders,  A.  S. 
Packaud  (Psyche,  1897,  No.  358 j  pp.  124-136).— The  number  of  molts 
varies  with  the  latitude,  temperature,  and  other  conditions.  Semi- 
starvation  and  consequent  prolongation  of  life  seems  to  favor  an  increase 
in  the  number.  Some  species  molt  once  more  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  northern  United  States.  In  Gampodia  there  is  a  single  fragmentary 
molt,  according  to  Grassi,  and  in  Gollembola  {Macrotoma  plumbea),  ac- 
cording to  Sommer,  the  skin  is  shed  throughout  life.  Hibernating 
larva;  molt  oftener  than  summer  broods.  Among  Orthoptera  the  num- 
ber of  molts  varies  from  2  (Diapheromera  femorata)  to  7  {Mantes  reHgi- 
08a  and  Feriplaneta  americana).  Among  Homoptera  there  are  from  2 
to  4  molts.  In  the  May  fly  (Ghelon)  there  are  20  molts.  In  the  neurop- 
terous  Ascalaphus  insimulatis  of  Geylon  there  are  3.  Plecaptera  (Pan- 
orpa)  molt  7  times;  in  Goleoptera  the  number  varies  so  far  as  known 
from  3  {Phytonointut  punctatus)  to  more  than  15  {Trogoderma  tarsale). 
Siphonaptera  molt  3  times.  In  Lepidoptera  the  average  number  of 
molts  is  4,  the  greatest  number  known  being  11  {Phyoraetia  isabella). 
Among  the  Diptera  there  are  from  2  (Galliphora)  to  11  {Harpiphorus 
varianus).  In  the  Hymcnoptera  {Aphis  mellifica)  there  are,  according 
to  Ohesshire,  probably  6  molts. 

Monograph  of  the  genus  Aspidiotns,  G.  Leonabdi  {Riv.  Pat. 

Veg.j  5  (1896-^97)^  No.  9-19,  pp.  J383-J286).'-Iu  this,  a  preliminary  note, 
Leonardi  proposes  the  new  genera  of  the  Aspidioti,  Odonaspis,  Ghen- 
traspiSy  and  Phanlaspis  and  arranges  the  numerous  species  of  the  9 
generaof  the  group  as  follows:  A.  Aspidiotusnerii,juglanS'regice,pini, 
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spinosuSj  pativinus^  abietiSy  and  thece;  B.  Aspidiotus  %aochariy  harfiij 
zonatuSy  maculatus;  G.  Aspidiotus  ancyluSy  uvWy  cydonicc;  J).  Aspidi- 
otu8  artieulatus;  Aonidia  latiri  and  cornigera;  Aspidites  camelluB  and 
mmimua;  Chrysomphalus  fictiSy  spheriodeSy  magni/ercey  nigropunctatmy 
diotiospermWy  ohscuruSy  persewy  rossiy  minor y  and  d^generatus-y  Targiania 
nigrUy  vitiSy  and  prospoidis;  Aonidiella  aurantii^  fuscay  pemiciosa,  tene- 
hricosay  mimosWy  personatay  and  smilaois;  Odandspis  seer  eta;  Chentras- 
pis  extensa  and  nnilohis;  and  Phaulaspis  haJcece. 

The  army  wonn  in  Rhode  Island,  C*  O.  Flaog  and  Q.  W.  Fixld  (Bkode  Taland 
Sta,  Rpi,  1S96,  pp,  S19-S2G,  fig,  1), — Twenty-eight  replieB  received  in  response  to  a 
oircnlar  showed  that  the  army  worm  was  present  and  doing  moro  or  less  damage  in 
5  counties.  The  crops  reported  damaged  were  oats  in  9  cases,  barley  5,  Hungarian 
grass  4,  com  3,  and  grass  2.  Hnngarian  grass  sown  late  was  reported  as  entirely 
destroyed.  A  brief  acconnt  of  the  life  history  of  the  insect  is  given  and  the  follow- 
ing destructive  agencies  noted:  Robin,  bluebird,  bliMskbird,  bobolink,  meadow  lark, 
pigeon  woodpecker  (Colapte^  auratua),  a  blaok  predaceons  ground  beetle,  Tacbina 
and  Ichneumon  flies,  spiders'  webs,  electric  lights,  and  a  large  ground  spider  {Epeira) 
that  feeds  on  caterpillars.  It  is  also  noted  that  the  iusects  seemed  to  be  attacked  by 
an  infectious  disease  that  carried  them  off  in  great  numbers.  To  these  natural 
checks  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  pest  is  attributed. 

The  preventive  measure  noted  is  the  ordinary  one  of  furrowing  and  the  use  of 
lines  of  tar. 

The  army  worm  in  New  Tork,  M.  V.  Slingerland  {New  York  Comsll  Sta.  RpU 
1897ypp,23S-B68,pU.f^,fig9.S).—k  reprint  of  Bulletin  133  of  the  station  (E.S.R.,9, 
p.  365). 

£k>me  of  the  injuriona  Inaecta  of  Penuaylvania,  C.  W.  Johnson  {Pemnanlvania 
Dept  Agr.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  345-373,  pU. ;?).— The  paper  notes  the  San.7os6  scale  {A$pidiot»u 
pernicio9U8),  the  cotton  maple  scale  (Pulvinaria  innumerdbilia),  the  rose  scale  {THaapi* 
ro8a>),  the  bag  or  basket  worm  {Thyridopieryx  epkemeraformia),  the  white  marked 
tussock  moth  (Noiolophus  [.Orgtfia^  leuooatigma),  the  oak  carpenter  worm  or  borer 
{Prianoxystus  robinio'),  locust  borer  (Cyllene  robiniw),  the  broad  necked  prlonus 
(Prionus  latioollis),  stag  beetles  (LucanuB  dama),  May  beetles  {iMckHOitema  spp.), 
rose  beetle  {Macrodaciylu%  subapinome),  asparagus  beetle  {CriooerU  ofparagi),  the  new 
asparagus  beetle  iCriocerU  12'punciaia),  the  fruit  bark  beetle  {ScolytM  rM^u{MM«),the 
hickory  bark  borer  {Scolyins  d-apinosus),  the  pine  bark  beetle  ( Tomicua  cacograpkua), 
the  potato  stalk  borer  {Triohobaria  trinotaia),  the  thick  thighe<l  walking  stick 
{IMapheramera  femorata),  as  well  as  the  remedies  against  each. 

A  chapter  is  given  on  the  subject  of  sparing  the  insectivorous  birds,  and  on  impris- 
oning and  fining  the  snarer. 

Contributlona  from  the  New  Mezico  Biological  Station  No.  2  on  a  coUec- 
tion  of  Diptera  from  the  lowlands  of  the  Rio  Nantla  in  the  State  of  Vera 
Crua,  n,  C.  H.  T.  Townsknd  (Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hia.,  6,  aer,,  SO  {1897),  117,  pp. 
172-291),— T\A%  paper  takes  up  the  Trichopoda,  some  22  species  and  varieties  of 
which  are  tabnlarly  distinguished,  and  the  new  varieties,  T.  kiairio  indiviaa  and 
T.  lanipea  tropioalia  and  the  now  species  T.  phaaiana  described.  The  last  is  distin- 
guished by  its  wings,  being  black  only  on  the  costal  third,  and  by  its  black  abdomen 
with  two  basal  yellow  spots. 

Pennapoda  is  described  as  a  new  subgenus  which  is  distinguished  by  the  abdomen 
being  nearly  of  the  same  shape  in  both  sexes,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  narrowed 
slightly  at  the  base.  It  is  oonnected  with  Triohopoda  proper  by  the  forms  of 
T.  ki9trio. 

A  new  variety  of  Lipoptena  depreaaa  of  the  Hippoboecida?,  namely,  X.  vuxieana,  is 
also  described.  L.  depreaaa  breeds  at  times  and  probably  always  on  deer,  and  the 
author  thinks  it  is  always  wingless. 
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On  the  syntamatlo  position  of  the  hemipterons  genus  Phimophoms,  A. 
Handlirsch  (  Ferkandl.  K.  K.  ZooL  Bot.  GetelL  Wien,  47  {18S7),  No,  8,  j>p.  568-560, 

The  larva  of  Cxocota  opella,  H.  G.  Dyar  (P»^r*f,  8  (1897),  No.  257,  p.  119).— 
The  eg^,  the  three  larval  stages,  and  the  coooon  arc  desorihed.  The  eggs  are  laid  at 
tbe  end  of  July  and  the  half-grown  larvie  hibernate  during  the  next  winter.  The 
e^gs  are  deposited  in  patches  on  the  leaves  of  hashes  and  trees,  bnt  the  larvie  drop 
to  the  ground  on  hatching.    Almost  any  tender  leaves  are  oaten. 

Bramble  stalks  and  their  inhabitants,  Budow  (///««.  Wohn^chr.  Ent.,  S  (1897), 
-V«.  14,  pp.  209-21S,fig9.  20;  15,  pp.  tS5-gS8).— The  habits  of  DiasiraphuB  rubi,  Tory- 
s«  maeroptems,  ProeiotrMpea,  Synopeas,  Latioptera  mJH,  JHaatrophvs  tnrgidus,  D.  nehu- 
ktu8,  D.  cu8euHformis,  Ceoidomyia  cnnifica,  C.  c^pmifex,  C.  tumifica,'etc,,  are  described. 

On  Plusia  moneta,  Pabst  (lUua.  ZUchr.  Ent,  2  (1897),  No.  44,  pp.  695-697).— 
Observations  on  the  food  plants  and  the  life  history.  The  species  occnrs  on  several 
speeies  of  Aconitnm  and  Delphinium.  On  the  first  the  yonng  larvip  attack  first  the 
tenainal  leaves,  while  on  Delphinium  they  attack  the  leaves  anywhere. 

Bombyz  neustria,  C.  Sghroedkr  (Illus.  ZUchr.  EnU,  2  (1897),  No.  4S,  pp.  673-678, 
fp  ^).— The  ravages  of  this  moth  on  Prunus  apinosa  and  Pyrus  maliu  are  figured  and 
the  habits  of  the  insect  and  its  food  plants  dis<fnssed. 

Aphiddogical  contributions,  N.  Cholodkovsky  (Zool.  Anz.,  1896,  No.  520,  pp. 
SfJS^lS;  reo.  in  Zool.  Centbl.,  4  (1897),  No.  26,  pp.  918,  W^).— The  elm  leaf  louse  (Schi- 
mewa  «Z»i)  is  thought  to  have  but  one  gall  generation.  Colopha  compressa  of  Koch 
ii  regarded  as  identical  with  the  American  Colopha  nlmicola.  The  intermediate  gen- 
eration of  C.  compreasa  was  fonnd  on  the  roots  of  Aira  ccpspitoaa.  Other  aphids  noted 
are  Lachniu  kjfalinus,  L.  piceicola,  L.  pineus,  L.  ianiatus,  L.  bogdonoufi,  L.  Juuiperi,  L. 
««i)«t,  L.farinoBua,  L.  pineti,  L.  agilis,  Schizoneura  fodiens,  and  Chermen  abietia. 

On  some  Phasmia  forms,  E.  Girschnrr  (Illua.  Wchnachr.  Ent.,  2  (1897),  No.  S, 
fp.  S,%-Sf},  figa.  7). — Pkaamia  magnifica,  n.  sp.,  is  described. 

Two  notable  aberrations  in  Vanessa  antiopa  and  a  new  method  of  produc- 
ine  aberrationB  by  cold,  E.  Fischer  (Tllua.  Wchnachr  Ent.,  2  (1897),  No.  11,  pp. 
i01-167).—Cold  was  obtained  with  sulphuric  ether  and  the  pnpm  were  subjected  to 
-2^  C.  for  5  minutes  and  then  removed  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  20"  C.  Out 
of  24  papas  15  abnormal  forms  were  obtained. 

Mamestra  piai,  C.  Sciiroedrr  (Tllua.  Wchnachr.  Ent,  2  (1897),  No.  12,  pp.  177, 178, 
W-^).— The  larvje  of  this  moth  is  shown  to  very  closely  resemble  Helix  nemoralia 
'hen  it  is  coiled  up. 

The  influence  of  water  on  the  life  of  larvee,  H.  Gauckler  (Illua.  Wchnachr. 
*»<•;  2  (1897),  No.  19,  pp.  295,  290).— Hhe  author  concludes  that  those  larviB  that  seek 
sooUght  may  be  iigured  by  dampness  and  those  that  live  in  moist  eitnations  may  be 
mjuied  by  light,  etc. 

Ifotes  on  the  transformations  of  higher  Hymenoptera,  m,  A.  S.  Packard 
{J^ar.  New  York  Ent  Soc,  5  (1897),  No.  S,  pp.  109-120,  figa.  5).— Descriptions  of  the 
^»  and  pupse  of  Aphia  mellifica,  Bombua  aeparatua,  B.  ragana,  Anthi'ax  ainuoaa,  Xylo- 
^JM  viroinica,  Ceraiina  dupla,  and  Megachile  centuncularia. 

The  compound  eyes  of  Ephemerldae,  C.  Zimmer  (Ztachr.  Wiaa.  Zool.,  6S  (1897), 
U.  s,  pp,  2S6-262,  pla.  f).— After  a  minute  study  of  the  eyes  of  Cloefnscaia  and  other 
£phemerids  the  author  concludes  that  such  divided  eyes  as  are  found  in  this  form 
3fe  not  uncommon  among  insects  and  that  their  function  seems  to  be  the  same. 
Thia  division  of  the  eye  into  two  more  or  less  distinct  parts  is  found  where  the 
^nditions  of  life  render  it  necessary  to  recognize  motion,  especially  the  motion  of 
^  female. 

^  glandular  hairs  of  the  larva  of  the  Nonne,  J.  Ii^qenitzky  (Jfforw  Soc.  Ent 
^'  [St  Pateraburgi,  SO  (1896),  pp.  130-136,  pt  1;  aba.  in  ZooL  Centbl,  4  (1897),  No. 
^fPP'874,875). — ^The  author  studied  the  hairs  and  cells  beneath  them  in  Ocneria 
^^^  0.  manaoh^,  and  Cnethocampa  proeeaaionea.  The  bladder  hairs  (aiTophore), 
^"^Tered  by  Waohtl  and  Komauth  in  the  yonng  larvii^  the  author  finds  to  be  lost 
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at  the  first  molt  and  Bncceeded  by  ordinary  hairs.  Beneath  the  hairs  he  finds  two 
kinds  of  hypodermis  cells,  one  with  branching  nnolei  and  forming  monocellular 
glandS;  and  a  cell  without  a  branching  nucleus  that  becomes  greatly  developed 
during  molting,  and  further  small  cells  that  form  the  ohitinous  collars  of  the  hairs. 
The  trichogen  cells  describeil  by  A.  S.  Packard  the  author  considers  glandular  cells 
and  the  poison  cells  as  hypodermal  cells  and  collar  cells. 

Some  remarks  on  the  developmental  states  of  the  leaf  wasps,  Rudow  (IUum. 
Wchnsohr.  Ent.,  3  (1897),  No.  17,  pp,  263-366,  Jigs.  14).— The  galls  produced  by  Tridii- 
osonia  sorhi,  Ahia  fasciata,  A.  »mcm,  etc.,  arc  described. 

Descriptions  of  new  oynipidous  galls  and  gall  wasps  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  W.  H.  Asbmead  (Vroc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mu8.,  19  {1897), pp.  11S-1S6). — 
A  new  genus,  Compsodryoxenns,  and  43  new  species  are  described. 

Dichelomyia  galls,  C.  Schrokdkr  {Illus.  Wchnwhr.  EnU,  2  (1897),  No.  22,  pp. 
S$9-S45,  figs.  6). — The  form  of  the  galls  and  the  leaf  deformations  produced  by  flies 
of  this  group  are  described  and  figured. 

Some  notable  gall  formations,  Rudow  {llUg.  Ztschr.  EnU,  3  {1897),  No.  41,  pp. 
645^49). — The  formation  and  the  form  of  galls  produced  by  plant  lice  on  Popnlns 
and  some  other  trees  arc  described. 

Three  interesting  Staphyliuidae  from  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  J.  H.  Kbkn 
{Canad.  Eni.,  29  (1897),  No.  12,  pp.  SS.5-287,  figs.  S).—Liparocephalus  breHpennis  and 
Tanp'hinus  singularis  are  discussed. 

The  life  history  of  Epeiranthis  obfirmarla,  T.  W.  Files  (Cafwd.  Ent.,  29  (1897), 
No.  11,  pp.  258,  259). —The  adult,  eggs,  and  larva  are  described.  The  larvw  fed  on 
Vaccininm,  Cassandra,  etc. 

Notes  on  the  life  history  of  Colias  interior,  H.  H.  Lyman  (Canad.  Eni., 29  (1897), 
No.  11,  pp.  249-258). — The  egg,  the  larva  in  its  various  stages,  the  chrysalis,  the  pnpa, 
and  the  adults  are  described. 

Notes  on  Orapta  interrogationis,  II.  H.  Lyman  and  A.  A.  Wink  {Canad.  Ent.,  20 
(1897),  No.  12,  pp.  273-277).— Th\fi  is  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  notes  on  the  life 
history,  etc.,  of  this  insect.  It  is  thought  that  the  third  brood  must  certainly 
hibernate. 

A  new  food  plant  for  Papilio  asterias,  G.  II.  French  (Canad.  Ent.,  29  (1897),  No. 
11,  pp.  263,  264). — Ruta  gravolenb  and  Facinculum  officinale. 

The  agrarian  Acari,  A.  Bkrlksk  (Riv.  Paioh  Ttg.,  6,  No.  1-5,  pp.  1-66,  figs.  40, 
pis.  4). — This  is  a  portion  of  a  monograph  on  the  subject.  This  part  of  it  is  occnpied 
with  a  description  of  the  anatomical  features,  the  terminology,  and  the  habits  of  the 
agrarian  mites,  and  the  influence  of  surrounding  conditions  upon  them.  Consider- 
able space  is  also  given  to  a  discussion  of  their  means  of  offense  and  defense.  The 
means  of  defense  the  author  classes  as  epidermal  projections  of  the  integument,  cit- 
ing as  example  Leiosoma  palmicineiium  and  Tegeoeranus  cepheiformis ;  peculiar  secre- 
tions, such  as  are  fonnd  in  the  Tyroglyphidsp ;  peculiar  capsules  constructed  by  the 
mites,  and  protective  coloration. 

Life  history  of  Pyromorpha  dimediata,  H.  6.  Dyar  (Psyohe,  No.  258,  Apr.,  pp. 
128, 129). — The  peculiar  habit  of  the  larvm  of  this  insect  has  hitherto  prevented  its 
detection,  but  the  author  has  found  it  below  fallen  leaves  in  oak  woods.  The  period 
from  egg  to  pupa  state  is  stated  to  be  3  months,  or  from  Jnne  15  to  September  15. 
The  pupal  stage  passes  the  winter.  The  colorization  is  dark,  so  as  to  hanuonize  with 
the  surroundings.  The  egg  and  6  larval  stages  and  the  pupa;  are  described  some- 
what in  detail. 

New  species  of  Chionaspis,  R.  4.  Cooley  (Canad.  Ent.,  29  (1897),  No.  12,  pp. 
278-282). — Chionaspis  cockerelli  taken  from  palm  imported  fVom  China  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, C.  aucubcB  imported  on  aucuba  from  Japan,  C.  icistari<e  found  on  bark  of  wis- 
taria from  Japan,  C.  pinifollw  heterophylloi  found  on  Cuban  palm  {Pinus  heieropkpllte) 
from  Florida,  and  C.  laiissima  taken  from  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  ZHstjflium 
raoemoium  fh>m  Japan. 
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On  the  generic  position  of  some  bees  hitherto  referred  to  Pannrgus  and  Cal- 
Uopsis,  T.  D.  A.  COCKERELL  (Canad.  EnL,  29  {1897),  No.  12,  pp.  287-290). --The  new 
genos  PBeadop»nnrgn8  and  the  new  species  Halictoides  campanula  are  described. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  several  genera  discussed  are  briefly  brought  out  in 
tabular  form. 

A  complete  course  in  apicnlture,  G.  db  La  yens  and  G.  Honnikr  (Coura  oomplet 
f apiculture,  Paris:  Paul  Duponi,  n.  d,,  pp.  4S9,figB.  94S). — This  is  a  treatise  briefly 
covering  nearly  all  the  questions  to  which  the  amateur  apiculturist  may  desire  an 
answer. 

Ho-vr  to  render  small  amounts  of  wax,  £.  I.  Abbott  {Amer.  Bee  Jour.y  S7  {1897), 
S6,  pp.  564,  565). 

Economic  entomology,  J.  H.  Panton  {Ontario  Dept.  Agr.  Rpi.  1896,  pp.  168-200, 
fi9$.  86). — Report  of  the  superintendent  of  Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  1896-^97.  This  gives  the  estimate  of  the  damages  done  by  injurious  insects 
in  several  of  the  States  and  in  Canada  for  the  years  1854-^84,  and  fonns  a  brief 
popular  treatise  on  the  subject  of  economic  entomology. 

The  pear  psylla  and  the  New  Tork  plum  scale,  M.  V.  Slingkrland  {New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  RpU  1896,  pp.  105-122).— k  reprint  of  Bulletin  108  of  the  station  (E.  S. 
R.,  8,  p.  142). 

Wireworms  and  the  bud  moth,  M.  Y.  Sungerland  {New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpi. 
1896,pp.  71-101, fige.  24).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  107.  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  143). 

The  currant  stem  girdler  and  the  raspberry  cane  maggot,  M.  Y.  Blingerland 
(iVeii?  York  Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  41-60,  pU.  S,  fige.  5).—k  reprint  of  Bulletin  126 
of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  363). 

Green  fruit  worms,  M.  Y.  Slinqerland  {New  York  Cornell  Sia.  Rpt.  1896,  pp. 
569-583,  pU.  4).— A  reprint  6f  Bulletin  123  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  802). 

The  8an  Jos6  scale  in  Pennsylvania,  G.  G.  Groff  {Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr. 
Upt.  1896,  pp.  514-531,  pis.  2). — This  is  mostly  a  popular  compilation  from  different 
sources  and  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  State  laws  against  the  San  Jos^  scale. 

The  pistol  case  bearer  in  western  New  Tork,  M.  Y.  Sungerland  (New  York 
Cornell  Sta.  Rpt.  1897,  pp.  17,  pis.  2,  fig.  1).—A  reprint  of  Bulletin  124  of  tlio  station 
(E.S.R.,9,p.367). 

Bee  paralysis  carried  by  the  queen,  E.  Gallup  {Amer.  Bee  Jour,,  37  {1897),  No. 
SI,  p.  481). — It  is  stated  that  bees  from  a  purchased  queen  were  found  dead  in 
l&rge  numbers  in  front  of  their  hive  and  that  a  young  queen  from  the  same  mother 
was  seen  to  die  in  an  observation  hive.  The  diHease  would  thus  appear  to  be 
hereditary.  It  was  gotten  rid  of  by  introducing  healthy  queens  from  healthy 
colonies. 

Propagation  of  the  maladies  of  the  silkworm  by  birds,  F.  Lamdert  {Rev.  Vit., 
1897,  No.  168,  pp.  269,270;  ahs.  in  Centhl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  1.  AM.,  21  {1897),  No.  22-23, 
p.895). 

A  new  t3rpe  of  organism  parasitic  on  Qregorines,  M.  Caullery  and  F.  Mesnil 
(Compt.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  ParU,  125  {1887),  No.  20,  pp.  787-790,  figs.  /^).— There  is 
here  described  under  the  new  generic  and  specific  name  of  MeichnikoreVa  spionls  a 
peculiar  organism  probably  of  parasitic  nature  found  in  the  Gregorina  sjmnis  of  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  annalid  Spio  martinensis.  The  organisms  appearas  nucleated 
rounded  bodies.  They  mnltfply  by  fission  and  by  gemmation  and  exist  in  the  body 
of  the  gregorin  in  the  form  of  chains  or  singly  in  elongated  vacuoles.  The  bodies 
measure  about  2i  //  in  size  and  are  usually  arranged  in  2  rows  of  about  16  each.  In 
the  gregorine  (G.ancAorma)  of  the  capitellid,  Capitellides  //mreft,  a  similur  organism 
is  found.  Similar  bodies  have  been  described  and  figured  from  the  gregorines  of 
other  worms,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  been  explained. 
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A  study  of  alfalfa  and  some  other  hays,  W.  P.  He adden  ( Col- 
orado Sta,  BuL  39 J  pp.  34). — In  contiuuatioii  of  previous  work  (E.  S,  1*., 
8,  p.  768)  the  author  reports  analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  alfalfa 
hay  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  cuttings.  In  each  case  samples  were 
taken  of  plants  coming  in  bloom,  in  half  bloom,  and  full  bloom.  The 
average  results  of  the  analyses  were  as  follows: 

Composition  of  alfalfa,^ 


Nitrojcen- 

Water.      l»roteiii.  "      Fat.      1      IVee  Fiber.         A  ah. 

extract. 


'  Per  cent.  >  Per  cent 

First  cnltiiig 

Second  cutting 

Third  cntting 


Per  eent. 
1.24 
1.66 
1.60 

Per  cent. 
30.98 
36.17 
34.62  j 

Per  eent. 
7.17  15.12  <  1.24  30.98  34.78 

7.49  1        17.08,  1.66  I        36.17  26.28 

8.14  I         15.88  I  1.60  I        34.62  !        28.34 


l*er  eent. 
10.76 
11.32 
11.32 


■  Air-dried  hay. 


The  results  of  analyses  made  in  different  years  at  the  Colorado  and 
Utah  stations  are  compared. 

To  learn  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  the  popular  belief 
that  hay  which  has  been  stored  for  from  1  to  9  months  in  a  mow  or 
stack  is  preferable  to  older  hay,  a  number  of  air-dried  samples  of  alfalfa 
hay  were  kept  for  1  to  2  years  in  glass  stoppered  bottles  sealed  with 
parafin.  The  bottles  were  kept  in  the  dark.  In  nearly  every  case  it 
was  found  that  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  moisture  and  nitrogen  con- 
tent of  the  different  samples  had  increased,  though  in  no  case  was  the 
increase  regular. 

''OurcxperimentB  indicate  that  there  is  no  loss  of  the  protein,  but  that  chemical 
chanjL^es  take  place  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  of  the  other  constituents, 
probably  in  those  complex  and  less  stable  compounds  grouped  nnder  the  bead  of 
nitrojreu-froo  extract  and  fre({neutly  spoken  of  as  carbohydrates.  The  apparent 
increase  of  iiitro«rcu  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  elimination  of  water  and  proba- 
bly of  other  compounds  also,  as  oxids  or  liydrids  of  carbon." 

Artificial  digestion  experiments  are  reported  with  alfalfa  hay  of 
different  cuttings  kept  for  different  lengths  of  time. 

The  coefficients  of  digestibility  of  the  protein  of  different  cuttings 
were  as  follows: 

•^For  1894,  first  cutting,  79.13;  second  cutting,  80.62;  third  cutting,  82.69;  forl81«), 
first  cutting,  80.6-1 ;  for  1896,  first  cutting,  80.14;  second  cutting,  78.81;  third  cutting, 
78.85.  The  avcrag«^  for  all  the  cuttings  made  in  the  three  years  is  79.79,  which  is  in 
excellent  agreement  with  the  results  obtained  by  animal  digestion. 

**  The  results  taken  by  years  are  as  follows :  For  1894,  hay  two  years  old,  80.91 ;  for 
1895,  hay  one  year  old,  Si).M  ;  for  1896,  new  hay,  79.27,  from  which  it  is  clearly  appar- 
ent that  the  proteids  have  not  lost  any  of  their  digestibility,  and  from  this  stand- 
point hay  which  Is  oue,  or  even  two  years  old,  is  quite  as  good  as  new  hay." 
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The  amonnt  of  pentosans,  expressed  in  terms  of  xylan,  was  deter- 
mineil  in  a  number  of  samples  of  alfalfa  hay.  The  results  were  not 
entirely  concordant.    They  indicate,  in  the  author's  opinion,  that — 

'''Jliere  are  Heveral  complexes  present  which  yield  fnrfarol,  and  offer  different 
degrees  of  resistance  to  the  alternate  action  of  acidM  and  alkalies.  The  complexes 
yielding  more  readily  to  the  action  of  these  agents  predominate  iii  the  leaves,  form- 
ing nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whol»  amount,  whereas  in  the  stems  they  form  only 
about  one- half/' 

Proximate  analyses  are  reportetl  of  hay  from  SHpa  riridula  var. 
robuHtaj  hay  from  pea  vines  cut  in  full  bloom  and  full  pod,  and  upland 
hay.  The  composition  of  the  hay  from  i^Hpa  viridula  was  as  follows: 
Water  5.53  per  cent,  protein  8.91,  fat  1.96,  nitrogen-free  extract  38.24, 
fiber  39.6(),  and  ash  5.76.  Although  ordinary  analysis  would  indicate 
that  this  hay  possesses  a  high  feeding  value  as  compared  with  other 
hay,  it  is  known  to  be  of  little  value,  since  cattle  will  eat  it  only  when 
com))elled  \)y  hunger. 

In  order  to  learn  something  more  definite  of  the  real  value  of  hay  of 
different  sorts  analyses  more  detailed  than  those  ordinarily  reported 
were  made  of  alfalfa  hay,  clover  hay,  pea-vine  hay,  and  ujiland  hay. 
The  composition  of  these  hays  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

CampoHiion  of  different  kinds  of  hay. 


Invert  sugar i....... 

Camsagar 

Dextrin 

SUrch 

Xylan,  bv  acid 

Xylan,  by  alkali 

Licnonea 

CeUuioae 

Soluble  in  alcohol,  sugar,  etc.,  deducted, 
i^oblein  water,  dextrin,  etc.,  deducted. 

Moiiture 

A«b. 


Ether  extract . . . 

Pr..teids 

Hot  determined . 


Coefficient  of  digestion  for  protein  * 


Alfalfa  hay,  Clover-hay  1 

in  bloom. 

half  turoed.) 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

0.00 

1.33 

Trace. 

.21 

Trace. 

4.03 

1.11 

.76 

3.76 

4.03 

.15 

.72 

6.66 

4.99 

25.59 

18.70 

13. 87? 
11.88^ 

29.59 

7.21 

5.36 

9.81 

10.17 

1.15 

1.88 

15.16 

13.43 

3.66 

4.80 

100.00 

100.00 

79.15 

76.43 

Pea-viue  '    Pea-vine 

hay  iu      I      hay  iu 

full  oloom.      fulfpo<l. 


Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

0.00 

0.00 

.00 

3.05 

.74 

.71 

.00 

2.53 

3.16 

7.24 

.82 

.66 

6.47 

10.30 

18.65 

18.20 

28.35 

25.84 

6.87  ! 
11.27 

3.20 
20.20 

1.25 


6.03 

7.14 

1.84  I 

16. 58 

.00 


100.00 
84.71  I 


100.10 
81.61 


Upland 
uav. 


Per  cent. 

0.00 

.98 

.00 

.40 

1,77 

.79 

3.12 

27.93 

19.75 

3.05 
7.89 
2.22 
6.13 
35.97 


100.00 
45.77 


il>etemiined  by  artificial  digestion. 
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The  composition  of  the  ash  of  pea  vines  in  full  bloom  and  in  fall  pod 
and  of  alfalfa  in  full  bloom  was  also  determined  and  is  shown  below: 

Composition  of  aah  of  pea  vines  and  alfalfa. 


Pea  vines 

in 
full  bloom. 

Pea  vines 

in 
fall  pod. 

Alfalfa 

in 

full  bloom. 

Carbon 

Per  cent. 

Trace. 

5.033 

2.620 

0.726 

4.767 

IS.  325 

0.231 

11.614 

3.660 

.659 

.366 

.262 

36.164 

1.366 

Notdet'd. 

Per  cent. 

Trace. 

4.624 

3.293 

7.070 

2.620 

21.455 

8.765 

16.650 

4.102 

.560 

.548 

.560 

30.017 

Per  cent. 
0.112 

Sand .•- 

.829 

Silicic  acid 

.881 

PtiOBDlioric  acid     .... 

5.234 

Sulphuric  ncid 

5.608 

Caruon  dioxid 

23.730 

Ciilorin 

8.500 

Calcinm  oxid        

27.620 

MagnoMMim  oxid ............   ...-, ,,.._.       .,r^-- 

3.798 

Ferric  oxi<l 

.269 

Ainniinicoxid. .. .     .      «.  ....  .                           ...........      .... 

.089 

Mangnnic  oxid  (brown) 

.168 

Potaattium  oxid 

24.240 

Sodium  oxid 

.943 

Moisture 

.000 

Sum .. 

100.802 
1.188 

100.039 
.855 

102.021 

LoBH  oxygen,  equivalent  to  clilorin   

1.920 

Total 

99.614 

100.084 

100. 101 

The  author  sums  up  his  work  with  hay  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  compositiou  of  alfalfa  hay  grown  under  the  same  climatic  conditions 
does  not  vary  from  year  to  year  more  than  samples  of  the  same  year,  which  is  witliiii 
fairly  narrow  limits. 

"(2)  Climatic  or  seasonal  differences  do  aifect  the  composition  of  the  hay.  This, 
however,  affects  the  different  cnttings  of  the  same  year  rather  than  the  crops  for  a 
whole  year,  bnt  this  effect  is  comparatively  small  and  expresses  itself  most  pro- 
nouncedly in  the  percentage  of  cnule  fiber. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  protein  in  alfalfa  hay  does  not  decrease  with  Imt  rather 
increases  witli  ago,  if  the  hay  is  kept  in  a  close  mow. 

**(4)  The  changes  in  the  hay  probably  affect  the  amonnt  and  character  of  the 
nitrogen-free  extract. 

*'(5)  The  protein  of  the  different  cuttings  is  about  equally  digoRtible,  as  deter- 
mined by  means  of  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  difference 
in  favor  of  the  hay  cut  when  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom. 

*'((»)  The  digestibility  of  the  protein  doe«  not  vary  materially  from  year  to  year, 
nor  is  it  affected  by  the  age  of  the  hay  if  well  kept. 

"(7)  The  lignocelluloses  in  alfalfa  increase  with  the  ago  of  the  plant,  but  then* 
are  exceptions  which  can  not  bo  justly  attributed  to  methods  of  determination. 

**(8)  The  presence  and  amount  of  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  depend  upon  the  development 
of  the  plant  at  the  time  of  cutting,  and  is  at  all  times  comparatively  small. 

*'(9)  The  lignocelluloses  are  more  abundant  in  the  leguminous  hays  than  in  those 
made  from  onr  native  grasses,  but  the  cellulose  is  much  more  abundant  in  iha  latter. 

**(10)  The  soluble  portion  of  leguminous  hay  is  greater  than  that  of  the  little  hay 
made  from  the  grasses,  which  accounts  for  their  susceptibility  to  weathering." 

Feeding  tests  with  barley,  W.  W.  Gooke  (Colorado  8fa.  Bui  Wj 
pp.  15-40), — Experiments  are  reported  with  pigs,  steers,  and  sheep  to 
compare  barley  with  wheat  and  corn,  barley  fed  alone  and  with  com, 
aud  bald  barley  with  common  barley  and  with  corn ;  and  to  learn  the 
value  of  grinding  common  and  bald  barley.    The  feeding  stufls  used  in 
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the  exi)eriinent8  were  analyzed.    The  composition  of  bald  barley  and 
com  won  barley  was  as  follows: 

('ompoHtion  of  harletf. 


Conimoii  iMirley. 
Baldharhy 


Water. 


Per  emt. 

I        10.09 

9.44 


Prot«iu. 


Fat. 


Nitro);eii- 

fre« 
extract . 


FilKir. 


Per  cent.  \  Per  cent.   Per  ceiit.    Pjr  cent. 
8.  66  I  2. 47  I        73. 82  ,  3. 09 

13.21  I  2.60  1        68.55  2.77 


Per  cent. 
1.87 
3.31 


The  author  quotes  the  digestibility  of  the  different  feeding  stuff's,  and 
assumes  that  bald  barley  would  have  the  same  digestibility  as  wheat* 

EarperimenU  with  pigs  (i)p.  18-28). — In  1894  a  test  was  made  with  2 
lots  of  C  and  5  pigs,  respectively.  Lot  I  was  fed  common  ground  barley 
ad  libitum  and  lot  2  corn  ad  libitum.  In  1895  the  test  was  repeated 
with  smaller  and  younger  pigs.    The  results  are  briefly  reported. 

In  1896-97  a  test  was  made  with  44  pigs  divided  into  9  lots.  The 
lots  were  fed  corn,  bald  barley,  and  common  barley  (whole  and  ground), 
with  and  without  skim  milk.  The  test  was  continued  for  about  G  weeks. 
The  lots  were  rearranged  during  the  test,  so  as  to  make  the  comparison 
as  nearly  eciual  as  possible.  The  average  results  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

RmuHh  of  pig -feeding  experimenU,  1S96-97. 


Footlii  uaed. 


Whole  com 

Ground  frirn 

Whole  l>al<l  barley 

GnraDd  bald  barley 

Whole  conmioii  barley . 
Groand  coninioii  barley 
Groand  oom  and  barley 


I 


Num- 
ber of 
trials. 


Aversigi* 
weight 

of  ]>i^8 

at  liej^iii- 
I  uingof 
>      tetit. 


PoundH. 
71 
60 
88 
67 
68 
47 
50 


Averairo 
daily 
gain. 


A  vorayr 
daliv  Jei'd. 


'Fo«hI  COII8tllII«Hl 

I    por  ]>ound  of 
gain. 


Grain. 


SIcim 
milk. 


<  train. 


Skim 
milk. 


Pound. 
0.39 
.46 
.58 
.74 
.49 
.70 
.77 


I 


Pounds,  (^larte.  Pminds.  (Quarts. 


2.0 

2.4 

2.3 

2.4 

2.3  . 

2.4 

2.1 


0.7 
1.0  I 
1.2 

.8 

.5 
1.1 
l.O 


7.0 
5.  4  , 

5.0  < 
3.G  I 
5.4 
4.3 

4.1  . 


1.1 
1.1 
1.3 


.8 


The  following  conclusions  were  drawn:  Grinding  increased  tlie  value 
of  bald  barley  one  half,  common  barley  one-twelfth,  and  corn  one  fifth. 
The  most  rapid  gains  were  made  with  ground  bald  barley.  0 round 
corn  and  ground  common  barley  had  about  the  same  feeding  value,  tlie 
barley  being  slightly  superior.  A  pound  of  gain  recjuired  one-half  more 
ground  corn  than  ground  barley,  and  one-third  more  ground  common 
barley  than  ground  bald  barley.  Ground  common  barley  and  ground 
corn  fed  together  gave  better  results  than  the  same  grains  fed  separately. 

Feeding  experiments  with  steers  (pp.  28-30). — A  brief  account  is  given 
of  experiments  reported  in  more  detail  in  a  previous  publication  of  the 
station  (E.  8.  K.,  8,  p.  517). 
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Feeding  experiments  with  sheep  (pp.  30--38). — In  1895-'96  a  test  of  96 
days'  duration  was  made  with  220  lambs,  divided  into  lots  of  about  35 
each,  to  compare  barley,  corn,  wheat,  beets,  and  a  mixture  of  barley 
and  corn.  All  the  grains  were  fed  ground.  Few  details  of  the  experi- 
ment are  recorded  and  only  the  results  for  barley  are  reported. 

Renults  of  sheep-feeding  experinumts,  ISOS-^OS. 


Food  continmod. 

Gain  in 
weight 
per  head. 

Hay. 

Barley. 

Pounda. 
86 

Corn.        Wheat. 

BoetB. 

Lot  1     

PoundM. 
300 
294 
321 
227 
181 
191 

Pound*.     Pounda. 

Pounda. 

Powda. 

37 

Ij«t2- 

86    ' 

28 

l^ot  3          

375 

218 

22 

Lot  4 

77 

26 

Lots 

32 
32 

56    

26 

Lot6                            

56  , 

26 

1            • 

Wheat  and  common  barley  have  given  practically  the  same  results, 
as  have  also  common  barley  and  com,  there  being  a  slight  difiereuce 
in  favor  of  the  corn.  Barley  and  corn  fed  separately  gave  somewhat 
better  results  than  when  fed  together. 

During  the  winter  of  1896-'97  a  test,  covering  179  days,  was  made 
with  440  lambs  divided  into  10  practically  equal  lots.  All  the  lots  were 
fed  alfalfa  hay,  and  one  lot  also  received  silage.  The  grains  used  were 
common  barley,  bald  barley,  and  corn,  fed  ground  and  unground.  The 
test  wiis  divided  into  4  periods,  of  47, 92,  21,  and  20  days,  respectively. 
During  the  lirst  period  lots  1  to  4  were  given  hay  only,  and  lots  6  to 
10  received  a  small  amount  of  grain  in  addition  to  hay.  In  the  second 
period  all  the  lots  were  fed  grain  in  amounts  not  exceeding  a  pound. 
In  the  third  period  all  the  lots  except  2, 9,  and  10  were  given  IJ  lbs. 
of  grain  per  day,  the  lots  enumerated  consuming  somewhat  smaller 
amounts.  During  the  fourth  period  all  the  lots  were  fed  whole  corn. 
The  results  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

liesults  of  aheep-feeding  experimenUf  1896-^97. 


Lot]  (fn^nndcom; 

Lot  2  (ground  bald  barley) 

L«»t 3  (wholo  b«M  barley) 

Lot  4  (ground  com  and  barley) 
I^t  5  (Hila^eand  ground  com) . 

Lot  6  (whole  coru) 

Lot  7  (ground  com) 

Lots  (whole oomraon  barley)  .. 
Lot  9  (gronnd  common  barley) . 
Lot  10  (ground  bald  barley) 


Food  consumed. 


Hay.     I    Grain.       Silage. 


Pounda. 


ounda. 

Pounda. 

16,069 

4,690 

18,183 

4.279 

17,096 

4.618 

17.442 

4,618 

8,946 

3,181 

14,570 

5,220 

15, 216 

5.176 

16,856 

5.173 

16,637 

5,047 

13.058 

4,767 

19,926 


Gain  in 

live 
weight. 

Pounda. 
88 

33 
38 
37 
40 
44 
43 
10 
88 
88 


Feeding  grain  from  the  start  produced  better  and  cheaper  gains  than 
feeding  hay  for  6  weeks  before  grain  was  fed.  Better  and  cheaper 
gains  were  made  on  whole  grain  than  on  ground  grain.    Corn,  ground 
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ornngroand,  gave  better  returns  than  common  barley.  When  fed  in 
moderate  amounts,  slightly  better  gains  were  made  on  bald  barley  than 
on  corn.  Com  and  bald  barley  mixed  did  not  yield  better  returns  than 
corn  alone. 

Feedixig  separator  milk  to  calves,  O.  F.  Ouutiss  (Iowa  Sta.  Bui. 
35jpp,  759-768 J  figs.  6). — In  continuation  of  work  previously  reported 
(E.  8.  R.,  4,  p.  739;  6,  p.  453),  a  test  lasting  74  days  was  made  with  3 
lots  of  4  calves  each  to  study  the  comparative  value  of  linseed  meal, 
oatmeal,  corn  meal,  and  flaxseed,  and  corn  meal  fed  with  separator  skim 
milk.  Each  lot  received  about  3,760  lbs.  of  separator  skim  milk  siud 
1,480  lbs.  of  hay.  In  addition,  lot  1  was  fed  429  lbs.  of  linseed  meal; 
lot  2,  605  lbs.  of  oatmeal;  lot  3,  59  lbs.  of  flaxseed  and  538  lbs.  of  corn 
meal;  and  lot  4,  601  lbs.  of  ciorn  meal.  The  lots  were  kept  in  well 
yentilated  sheds  with  yards  connecting.  Salt  and  water  were  always 
accessible.  The  foods  consumed,  gains  made,  and  cost  per  pound  of 
gain  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Summary  of  results  of  calf  feeding. 


Lotl  (Unseed  meal) 

Lot  2  (oatmeal) 

Lot  3  (flaxseed  and  corn  meal) 
Lott  (com  meal) 


Nutritive 
ratio  of 
ration. 


Total 
gain. 


„____^  I  Dry  mat-    CoHt  of 
,;-,\f™»?    tereiiten    feed  per 

per  head.  »^f«^,^.^    /  pain. 


Pottnifs. 
1:3,  483 

1:4.1  49H 

1 :  4.  R  489 

1 :  4. 0  509 


mdM. 

Pound*. 

CenUi. 

1.63 

4.13 

2.5 

L68 

4.31 

2.2 

1.65 

4.32 

2.3 

1.72 

4.16 

2.0 

The  results  obtained  are  compared  with  those  of  the  previous  tests. 

''In  each  of  the  3  experimentH  conducted  by  this  station  linHced  meal  has  given 
loirer  and  more  expensive  gains,  and  has  been  in  every  Avay  less  satisfactory  than 
either  oatmeal,  or  com  meal  and  flaxseed.  .  .  .  The  results  indicate  that  pure  corn 
meal  is  snperior  to  pure  linseed  meal  for  feeding  to  calves  in  combination  with  skim 
milk.  .  .  . 

''While  the  results  of  these  experiments  are  contrary  to  prevailing  opinion  con- 
cerning the  relative  value  of  these  feeds,  it  is  not  unnatural  or  in  any  way  unrea- 
sonable that  the  carbonaceous  grains  should  be  more  suitable  for  feeding  with  skim 
milk  than  a  highly  nitrogenous  product  like  linseed  meal/' 

Steer  feeding  ezperiments,  VI,  C.  G.  Georgeson,  F.  C.  Burtis, 
and  D.  H.  Otis  {Kansas  8ta.  Bui.  67y  pp.  55-73). — The  comparative 
value  of  corn  and  red  and  white  Kafir  corn  was  tested  with  15  steers 
divided  into  3  lots  of  5  each.  The  steers  were  three  year  old  ^rade 
Herefords  or  grade  Shortiiorus.  All  were  dehorned,  5  of  them  a  short 
time  before  the  test  began.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  the 
station  (about  the  first  of  October)  until  about  the  middle  of  the  month 
the  steers  were  pastured  on  a  good  meadow  pasture,  but  were  given  no 
grain.  From  this  time  on  until  the  beginning  of  the  test  proper  they 
were  fed  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  corn  and  red  and  white  Kafir  corn 
finely  ground  in  increasing  quantities  until  16  lbs.  per  head  daily  was 
fed.    During  the  latter  part  of  the  preliminary  period  the  steers  were 
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kept  ill  a  yard  to  accustom  them  to  the  experimental  conditions  of  the 
test  proper. 

The  experiment  proi)er  began  November  3  and  closed  April  27.  Lot 
1  was  fed  corn  meal,  lot  2  red  Kafir  corn  meal,  and  lot  3  white  Kafir  corn 
meal.  In  every  case  16  lbs.  of  grain  was  fed  per  head  daily,  since  it 
was  found  that  a  larger  amount  than  this  was  not  eaten  ap  clean. 
Kach  lot  was  fed  100  lbs.  of  well-cured  Kafir  corn  fodder,  the  uneaten 
residue  being  weighed  back  in  every  case.  A  little  corn  fodder  and, 
near  the  <'lose  of  the  experiment,  a  little  alfalfa  hay  were  also  fed.  The 
financial  statement  is  based  on  corn  meal  and  Kafir  corn  meal  at  30  cts., 
corn  stover  and  Kafir  corn  stover  at  12^  cts.,  and  alfalfa  at  20  cts.  per 
100  lbs.  The  steers  were  purchased  for  $3.52  and  sold  for  $4.60  per 
hundred.  Tlie  details  of  the  exj)criment  are  reported  in  full.  The 
average  results  were  as  follows: 

Resulta  of  feeding  steers. 


Lot  1  (com  meal) 

Lot  2  (rtKl  Kaflr  corn  raeal)  .. 
Lot  3  (white  Kaflr  corn  meal) 


Average 
weight 
at  begin- 
ning. 


Average  Grain 

daily  t^atenper 

gain  in  pounilof 

weight.  gain. 


Pounds. 
1,036 
1,021 
1,025 


Pounds. 
1.86 
1.71 
1.78 


Pounds. 
9.97 
10.86 
10.41 


Coarse 
fodder 

eaten 

pound 
gain, 


Cost 
per '  poan< 
if  of 


per 
idof 
gain. 


Profit 
iier 


Pounds, 
5.09 
6.88 
6.92 


CenU. 
3.73 
4.15  i 
4.01 


1.52 
t.09 
L40 


Practically  the  pame  gains  were  made  by  the  3  lots.  • 
In  order  to  determine  the  percentage  undigested  of  the  3  grains  the 
authors  collected  the  manure  from  each  lot  for  33  days  at  <lic  beginning 
of  the  experiment.  Each  day  the  manure  was  washed  witii  water  and 
constantly  agitated.  ''This  caused  the  manure  particles  to  rise  to  the 
top  and  float  away  with  the  water,  while  the  undigested  meal  settled  to 
the  bottom.  Only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  finest  of  the  meal 
could  bt».  lost  by  this  treatment."  The  amount  of  grain  undigested  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

IHgeatiHlity  of  grain  fed  to  jteera. 


Lot  1  (com  meal) 

Lot  2  (Tvd  Kalir  com  meal) . . . 
Lot  3  (whito  Kafir  com  meal) 


Grain 
eaten. 


Pounds. 
2,982 
3,008 
3,008 


Weight 

of  grain 
washed 
frpmma- 


Poundt. 
162.77 
840.36 
425.00 


'Grain  nndi- 
gested. 


prrcfnL 
5.46 
n.27 
14.13 


The  corn  meal  was  better  digested  than  either  the  red  or  white  Kafir 
corn  meal.  The  authors  remark  that,  although  the  grains  were  all 
ground  in  the  same  mill,  the  corn  was  more  finely  ground  than  the 
E^r  corn. 
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Pigif  folUncing  the  steers. — ^To  study  the  comiiarative  value  of  the 
droppings  from  the  different  lots,  7  pigs  followed  each  lot  of  steers  from 
December  15  until  the  close  of  the  test.  The  amount  of  grain  fed  to 
the  pigs  in  addition  is  recorded.  They  were  fed  the  same  grains  as  the 
steers  which  they  followed.  At  the  beginning  the  average  weight  of 
the  pigs  following  the  difi'erent  lots  was  166, 168,  and  169  lbs.,  respec- 
tively. On  the  basis  of  the  undigested  grain  as  determined  above  the 
food  consumed,  the  gains  made,  and  the  food  consumed  per  pound  of 
gain  were  as  follows : 

Jiesulis  of  experiment  with  pigs  following  eteere. 


Food  con- 
Gain  in' I    snmed 
veight.  per  pound 
ofgaiu. 


I  Pounds. 

Lotl  (com  meal) 2,620 

Lot2(pedKaflrcorw) I       2,620 

Lot  3  (white  Kafir  corn) '       2,480 


Pounds. 

705 

1,475 

1,842 


Pounds. 


608 
725 


Pounds. 
6.07 
6.72 
5.96 


It  is  evident  from  the  table  that,  though  the  pigs  were  fed  practically 
the  same  amounts  of  grain,  the  gains  made  vary  with  the  amounts 
found  in  the  manure.  In  the  authors'  opinion  the  experiment  proves 
thut  pigs  can  utilize  Kafir  corn  feed  in  the  manure  and  bring  out  the 
value  in  x>ork  in  about  the  same  ratio  of  values  that  exists  between 
com  and  Kafir  corn. 

The  pigs  were  not  all  sold,  but  from  available  data  it  was  calculated 
that  there  would  have  been  a  profit  of  $7.10  for  lot  1,  $10.12  for  lot  2, 
and  $11.21  for  lot  3.  Records  were  kept  of  the  mean  daily  temperature 
of  the  yards  throughout  the  whole  experiment. 

Feeding  lambs,  C.  F.  Oubtiss  and  J.  W.  Wilson  (lotca  Sta.  Bui 
35,  pp.  717-749jfigs.  18). — In  continuation  of  work  previously  reported 
(E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  84)  the  authors  made  a  feeding  experiment  with  81 
wether  lambs  of  the  following  breeds:  Southdown,  Shropshire,  Oxford, 
Suffolk,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  Gotswold,  Dorset,  and  Merino,  and  10 
Shropshire  ewe  lambs. 

The  lambs  were  divided  into  7  lots  of  9  each,  1  lot  of  10,  and  1  lot 
of  8.  Most  of  the  lambs  were  purchased  in  Canada  and  arrived  at  the 
station  during  July  and  August.  They  were  dipped  soon  after  their 
arrival  and  put  on  a  timothy  and  blue  grass  pasture,  and  given  a  light 
rutioii  of  oats  and  bran  in  addition.  The  lambs  were  given  worm 
l)owders,  which  were  found  to  be  more  of  a  preventive  than  a  remedy. 
The  general  conditions  were  the  same  as  in  the  previous  experiment. 
The  experiment  proper,  which  was  preceded  by  a  preliminary  period 
of  15  days,  began  December  16  and  continued  106  days,  the  conditions 
beiug  the  same  throughout  the  whole  time. 

The  lambs  were  fed  all  they  would  eat  of  a  mixed  grain  ration  with 
roots  and  hay.  During  the  early  part  of  the  test  a  little  green  clover 
16733— No.  10 6 
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was  fed.  For  the  first  16  days  the  grain  ration  consisted  of  bran,  oats, 
and  corn,  1:2:2.  For  the  next  35  days  the  following  niixtare  was  fed: 
Linseed  meal,  bran,  oats,  and  corn,  1:2:8:8.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  test  the  lin&eed  meal  was  increased  two-fifths.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  test  the  lambs  ate  1  to  1^  lbs.  of  grain  daily  and  at  the  close 
from  li  to  2i  lbs. 

The  financial  statement  in  based  on  bran  and  oats  at  35  cts.,  shelled 
com  and  hay  at  20  cts.,  linseed  meal  at  90  cts.,  roots  at  5  cts.,  and 
cabbage  at  10  cts.  per  100  lbs. 

The  details  of  the  experiment  are  given  in  tabular  form.  The  results 
are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Results  of  feeding  different  breeds  of  lambs. 


Food  coDHumed. 

1 
Aver-  '    Dry 

Cosiof 

Ck)m 
and 
oats. 

1 

Hay.» 

Boots. 

Cab. 
bajeo. 

dISly 

grain 

per 

hW. 

eaten 

per 

pound 

of  gain. 

food 

per 

pound 

of  gain. 

Lbs. 

I^. 

Lb8. 

Lbs, 

Lbs. 

Lbt. 

Lb.        Lbs. 

CmU. 

Lot  1  (Southdown) . 

1.053.1 

203.6 

127.4 

2,089.0 

306.5 

1,115.5 

0.35 

9.89 

3.12 

Lot  2  (Shropshire).. 

1,588.2 

195.6 

112.6 

2,188.5 

354.0 

1,124.2 

.36 

10.26 

3.21 

Lot3(03cford) 

1,714.4 

213.5 

121.5 

2,567.4 

863.5 

1,142.0 

.40 

10.81 

3.22 

Lot  4  (SafToIk) 

1.698.8 

209  8 

119.8 

2,642.5 

415. 4 

1.045.8 

.40 

10.36 

3.44 

Lots  (Lincoln) 

1,752.2 

216.1 

124.6 

2,529.1 

250.0 

1,239.0 

.46 

9.11 

2.86 

Lot  6  (Leicester)... 

1,715.4 

211.8 

121.7 

2.554.5 

835.2 

1,236.2 

.44 

9.34 

2.91 

Lot  7  (Cotswold)  . . . 

1,759.6 

217.0 

119.5 

2,820.8 

361.4 

1,237.6 

.50 

8.48 

2.65 

Lot8(Doniet) 

1,760.6 

211.1 

101.7 

2,704.5 

351.5 

1,092.5 

.43 

9.89 

3.01 

Lot  9  (Merino) 

1,877.6 

141.3 

104.3 

2, 156. 4 

308.5 

MO.  7 

.37 

10.29 

2.91 

Total  all  bmeds. 

15,021.1 

1.810.8 

1,053.1 

21,516.8 

2,895.4 

10, 173. 5 

.412  1      9.C7 

3.04 

Total,  first  7 

hroocts 

11,882.9 

1,467.4 

847.0 

16.881.8 

2, 314. 4 

8,140.3 

.415 

9.58 

3.04 

Lot  10  (ShropBhlre 

owes) 

1,415.0 

176.5 

99.7 

2,136.0 

835.5 

1,099.5 

.31 

10.30 

3.18 

I  Inolading  a  little  green  clover. 

The  ewe  lambs  were  light  eaters  and  made  comparatively  small  gains, 
but  the  cost  of  production  was  about  the  same  as  the  average  of  the 
wethers. 

^'Tho  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  feed  i>erpoand  of  gain  during  the  experiment 
was  apparently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ewo  lambs  took  on  fat  rapidly  and  were 
more  nearly  finished  during  the  latter  part  of  the  period  than  the  other  lots.  This 
distinction  between  the  sexes  has  been  observed  in  all  of  the  experiments  made  at 
this  station,  including  both  cattle  and  sheep.  On  the  market  the  ewes  sold  5  cts. 
higher  than  the  wethers  of  the  same  breed,  and  in  the  slaughter  test  they  dressed 
1.67  per  cent  more  net  carcass.  On  the  block  they  showed  slightly  more  fat,  bat 
their  fine  bone  and  plump,  neat  carcasses  made  them  attractive  and  profitable.  The 
price  put  on  them  by  the  buyers  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  no  discrimination 
against  ewo  lambs,  as  there  formerly  was  against  the  heifer.  It  should  be  mentioned 
incidentally,  however,  that  after  the  ewes  are  a  year  old  they  are  not  as  desirable  as 
wethers,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  joints  do  not  break  as  readily.  Free  clean 
breaking  of  the  front  pastern  is  the  test  applied  by  meat  dealers  to  distingniah 
between  a  lamb  and  a  sheep.  One  that  breaks  is  a  lamb ;  one  that  does  not  U  a 
sheep,  regardless  of  actual  ago.'' 

As  regards  gains  made  the  relative  rank  of  the  breeds  was  the  same 
in  this  as  in  the  preceding  experiment. 
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"The  Cot8^olds  again  lead,  with  the  Lincolns  and  LeioesterH  closely  following. 
The  general  average  for  the  Southdowns  and  Shropshires  is  the  same,  and  their  rank 
is  next  to  the  long- wooled  breeds  for  economy  of  production,  and  in  this  they  are  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  Dorsets,  and  they  in  tnm  by  the  Oxfords  and  Soffolks.  .-.  . 
The  whole  number  of  Iambs,  109  in  the  first  experiment  and  91  in  the  second,  not 
inclading  the  ewes,  made  a  total  gain  of  8,246  lbs.  from  69,134  lbs.  (dry  matter)  of 
feed — ^a  rate  of  1  lb.  of  gain  for  8.38  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in  the  feed  consumed,  and  an 
ayerage  of  0.448  lb.  per  head  daily  for  the  entire  lot.  The  total  gain  of  8,246  lbs.  was 
made  at  a  cost  of  $245.69  for  feed  consumed,  or  an  average  cost  of  2.97  cts.  per  pound 
for  the  mutton  produced  in  both  experiments.  This  calculation  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  value  of  the  fleece,  except  as  it  entered  into  the  gain,  nor  does  it  take  into 
account  the  value  of  the  manure  or  expense  of  labor  in  feeding." 

At  the  close  of  the  test  the  wethers  were  sold  in  Chicago  for  from 
$5  to  $5.75  per  hundred,  and  the  ewes  for  $5.65.  The  dressed  weight 
of  the  wethers  was  49.27  to  55.26  per  cent  of  the  live  weight,  and  the 
dressed  weight  of  the  ewes  54.55  per  cent.  A  detailed  record  is  given 
in  tabular  form  of  the  slaughter  test,  which  shows  the  net  weight  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  carcass  and  of  the  internal  organs  and  their  per- 
centage of  the  whole.  The  carcasses  were  cut  up  and  the  meats  judged 
by  an  expert.  In  his  opinion  the  Southdowns  and  the  Shropshire  ewes 
ranked  highest  in  the  value  of  the  mutton ;  the  Oxfords,  Lincolns,  and 
Leicesters  next,  and  the  Suflblks,  Dorsets,  and  Merinos  lowest. 

The  sheep  were  not  shorn  as  in  the  former  experiment.  The  value  of 
the  fleece  was  calculated  from  the  combined  weight  of  pelts  and  wool. 

Feeding  range  lambs,  0.  F.  Gubtiss  and  J.  W.  Wilson  {Iowa  8ta. 
BuL  35y  pp.  750-758j  Jigs.  4). — A  test  was  made  with  252  range  lambs 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  profitable  feeding  under  local  conditions. 
The  lambs  were  divided  into  4  lots  of  63  each,  and  consisted  of  the 
following  breeds:  Lot  1,  Merinos  (shorn);  lot  2,  Cross  Wools;  lot  3, 
Down  Coarse,  and  lot  4,  Merinos  (unshorn).  The  lambs  were  purchased 
November  3.  The  feeding  experiment  began  December  1  and  lasted 
110  days.  Until  the  beginning  of  the  feeding  trial  the  lambs  were 
pastured  on  blue  grass  and  given  a  light  ration  of  bran  and  oats  morn- 
ing and  evening.  They  also  had  access  to  hay  during  the  night.  During 
the  experiment  proper  they  were  fed  a  ration  consisting  of  oats,  corn, 
linseed  meal,  and  bran,  with  mangel- wurzels  and  hay  in  addition.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  test  the  lambs  ate  less  than  J  lb.  of  the  mixed 
grain  per  day,  at  the  end  of  the  first  month  only  J  lb.,  while  the  hay 
consumed  per  day  was  at  first  as  high  as  3^  lbs.  per  head.  The  amount 
of  hay  consumed  gradually  decreased  to  about  2  lbs.  at  the  end  of  the 
test  and  the  amount  of  grain  increased. 

The  financial  statement  is  based  on  the  following  prices  per  100  Ibs.: 
Bran  and  oats,  35  cts. ;  hay  and  shelled  corn,  20  cts. ;  linseed  meal,  00 
ets.,  and  roots,  5  cts. 

The  foods  consumed  and  the  gains  made  by  the  difierent  lots  are 
given  in  full.  The  average  weights  of  the  lambs  iu  the  difierent  lots 
at  the  beginning  were  as  follows:  Lot  1, 46.9  lbs. ;  lot  2,52.8  lbs.;  lot  3, 
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53.8  lbs.,  and  lot  4,  53  lbs.    The  average  gaius  made  were  29.2  lbs.,  28^ 
lbs.,  28.0  lbs.,  and  27.6  lbs.,  respectively. 

/^It  will  bo  observed  that  while  these  lambs  have  not  mmle  as  larg^e  gains  as  the 
pure  breds  and  have  re(]uire(l  more  feed  (dry  matl<er)  for  a  poand  of  gain,  they 
have  nevertheless  produced  very  cruditable  gains  at  unusually  low  coat  for  feed 
consumed.  The  greater  amount  of  feed  and  lower  cost  for  a  pound  of  gain  by  these 
lambs;  in  comparison  with  the  pure  bredn,  seems  like  an  inconsistent  i^esolt.  This 
apparent  inconsistency,  however,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  variation  in  the  rations 
consumed. 

^^The  pure-bred  lambs  ate  relatively  much  less  hay  and  correspondingly  more 
grain,  consequently  the  results  with  respect  to  economy  of  production  between  the 
pure  bred  and  the  range  lambs  are  not  directly  comparable.  The  hay  fed  to  the 
range  lambs  was  alfalfa  a  part  of  the  time,  and  clover  and  timothy  of  good  quality 
the  remainder.  On  account  of  their  taking  readily  to  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay 
and  eating  sparingly  of  grain ,  a  ration  of  this  kind  seemed  best  suited  to  these 
lambs,  while  the  pure  breds  were  capable  of  utilizing  a  heavier  grain  ration  with 
correspondingly  less  hay.  Both  lots  of  lambs  had  all  the  grain  they  would  eat 
during  the  last  sixty  days.'' 

The  lambs  were  sold  in  Chicago  at  from  $4.70  to  $5.25  per  handred« 
The  percentage  of  dressed  weight  of  the  several  lots  was  as  follows: 
Lot  1,  55.9;  lot  2,  53.5;  and  lots  3  and  4,  52.8.  The  net  profit  per  head 
for  the  4  lots  was  42  cts.,  75  cts.,  87  cts.,  and  70  cts.,  respectively. 

^*  While  these  lambs  are  not  of  the  class  that  farmers  could  aflbrd  to  raise  on  high- 
pric-ed  lands,  they  can,  nevertheless,  be  fed  at  a  good  profit  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  reported  in  this  bulletin." 

Is  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  best  for  pigs?  F.  E.  Emeby  {North 
Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  143^  pp.  170-175). — A  test  of  the  comparative  value 
of  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  was  made  with  12  pigs  divided  into  4  lots 
of  3  each.  Lots  1  and  2  were  fed  sweet  skim  milk  and  middlings,  lot  2 
receiving  25  per  cent  more  milk  than  lot  1.  Lots  3  and  4  were  fed 
buttermilk  and  middlings,  lot  4  receiving  25  per  cent  more  buttermilk 
than  lot  3.  The  pigs  had  access  during  the  test  to  a  mixture  consist- 
ing of  hard- wood  ashes,  salt,  copperas,  black  antimony,  sulphur  flowers, 
and  charcoal.  The  pigs  were  farrowed  early  in  September.  The  boars 
were  castrated  before  weaning.  After  weaning,  until  the  experiment 
proper  began,  the  pigs  were  fed  a  mixture  of  wheat  middlings,  com, 
bran,  and  linseed  meal.  The  experiment  proper  began  December  26 
and  lasted  until  March  30.  The  food  consumed  and  gains  made  are 
recorded.  During  the  whole  test  the  pigs  in  lots  1,  2,  and  3  gained 
from  17  to  19  oz.  per  day,  and  the  pigs  in  lot  4  made  an  average  gain 
of  about  14.5  oz.  per  day.  Beckoning  the  middlings  at  85  cts.  per  100 
lbs.  and  the  pigs  at  4  cts.  per  pound  live  weight  or  5  cts.  per  pound 
dressed  weight  (it  being  assumed  that  the  dressed  weight  was  80  \\qv 
cent  of  the  live  weight),  the  value  of  100  lbs.  of  skim  milk  and  butter- 
milk was  calculated.  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  shown  in  the 
Ibllowiug  table: 
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Setults  of  feeding  pigt. 


Food  coDBumod  per  pound  of 
gain. 

Value  of 
milkper 

pounds. 

Wheat 

mid. 

dlingii. 

Skim  Butter, 
milk.         milk. 

Let  1 

Poundt. 
3.43 
3.26 
3.51 
2.78 

Pounds,  i  Pounds. 
■  5  12  '        

CenU. 
20  80 

Let  2 

6.12  1 

20.80 

Let  3 

5.10 

10.78 

Lot  4 

6.72 

38.62 

The  pigs  were  slaaghtered  at  the  close  of  the  experiment  or  shortly 
sfter.    Br  ef  statements  are  made  concerning  the  slaughter  test. 

Report  of  the  poultry  division,  G.  O.  Flagg  {Rhode  Island  8ta. 
Rpt  1896,  pp.  354-362). — Analyses  (food  constituents  and  mineral 
matter)  are  reported  of  a  number  of  ][)onltry  foods  as  follows : 

Compontion  of  poultry  foods. 


Cnosmoii  nsTj  bread. 
An«tra*8  dry  bread. . 

lSrt»k] vu  azotiue 

Boikd    blood   and 

Bovker's     animal 


Food  constltoeDtA. 


Water. 


knith'a  beef  srtrape . . 
ATcry'a  beef  scrape. 
UariiDg's     ground 


^ed'. 


Perct. 
9.17 
10.33 
10.58 

7.35 

5.03 
7.03 
6.80 

8.72 
9.45 


Pro- 
tein. 


Perct. 

16.38 
16.88 
58.  UO 

29.31 

33.94 
36.00 
55.31 

52.13 
45.69 


Nitro- 

Fat  L«®"- 
*■*•   .free  ex 

^       tract. 


Fiber. 


Ash. 


Mineral  matter. 


Cal-  ;  Maif  Potas'phos- 
cium  Desium  sinm  phorii 
oxid.  ;  oxid.    oxid.  '  acid. 


Per  et.  \Per  eU  Per  et. '  Per  et. '  Per  et,  ]Per  et 


1.34  ;  70.64 
4.33  I  63.12 
11.13  I    5.22 

2.07       8.37 


10.50 
15.43 
24.50 

18.83 
2.00 


8.14 

22.62 

1.58 

3.62 
3.65 


1.06 
1.02 
.00 

.00 

.00 
.00 
.00 

.00 
.00 


1.41  0.12 
4.32  .53 
15. 07   4. 25 


52.90 

33.39 
18.23 
11.72 

21.70 
39.21 


26.84 

16.20 
6.36 
3.87 

8.18 
19.14 


0.17 
.14 
.16 

.60 

.31 
.25 
.18 

.27 
.46 


Peret. 

0.25 

.35 

.72 


.78 
.79 


.67 
.38 


Per  et. 

0.63 

.98 

4.02 

21.8; 

13.38 
4.94 
4.96 

6.88 
15.30 


Insolu- 
ble 
matter. 


PereL 

0.02 

.03 

.67 


.84 


.76 
1.41 


2.13 
.36 


In  continuation  of  previous  work  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  622)  experiments 
were  made  in  cross  breeding  geese,  which  are  briefly  reported.  A 
number  of  the  geese  raised  were  fattened  and  sold  and  others  were 
exhibited.  The  first  gee^^  were  sold  when  97  days  old ;  the  best  were 
the  result  of  crossing  an  Embden  gander  with  African  geese;  their 
average  live  weight  was  15  lbs.  3^  oz.,  and  the  average  dressed  weight 
13  lbs.  7|  oz.  The  Embden-Toulouse  cross  also  developed  large  geese, 
bet  they  did  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  Embden-African. 

"It  appears  to  be  desirable  to  nse  a  white  bird  for  one  parent  in  making  a  cross, 
IB  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  ^ow  white,  pied,  or  light-colored  birds  for  market, 
because  they  pick  mnch  easier,  iisnally  have  a  whiter  flesh,  and  are  handsomer  in 
appearance.  These  are  important  points,  and  afiect  the  price  when  the  bird  comes 
DO  the  market.  Entirely  dark  birds,  as  Africans,  Toulouse,  or  Brown  Chinas,  have 
black  pin  feathers,  which  make  them  hard  to  pick  when  dressed  us  green  geese.  If 
they  are  not  thoroughly  taken  out  they  show  on  the  dressed  bird  very  distinctly, 
and  injure  the  appearance,  while  white  pinfeathers  are  much  less  objectionable. 
Qie  color  of  the  flesh,  aside  from  the  effect  of  the  black  or  white  pinfeathers  is,  as 
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a  rale,  in  favof  of  the  white  or  light-colored  bird.  Tonloase,  Brown  China,  and 
African  geese,  unless  very  fat,  are  generally  of  a  darker  appearance  when  dressed 
than  Embdens  or  White  Chinas." 

The  importance  of  an  abundant  supply  of  pastarage  for  geese  is 
insisted  upon  and  the  need  of  supplementing  any  lack  in  this  direction 
by  suitable  soiling  crops.  Grass  seems  to  be  preferred  by  geese  to  all 
other  green  crops.  When  pastured  on  oats  and  peas  the  oats  were 
always  eaten  before  the  peas.  Oabbage,  turnips,  and  sweet  corn  are 
regarded  as  excellent  soiling  crops.  Sweet  corn  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  in  the  roasting-ear  stage  will  be  almost  or  quite  devoured  when 
fed  at  night.  Sorghum  and  dwarf  Essex  rape  were  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory  green  crops. 

Blood-molasses  feed  for  horses,  E.  J.  Hakskn  ( Ugeikr,  Landm,,  4S  (lS97)f  No. 
SO,  pp,  672-674), — The  process  of  manufacturing  the  molasses  feed  is  explained  in 
detail.  The  feed  is  a  mixtnre  of  250  parts  of  blood,  300  parts  beet  molasses,  200 parts 
Scotch  oat  bran,  and  100 parts  ''starch-fi%e  maize  meal.''  Analysis  shows  its  com- 
position to  be  as  fallows:  Water  10.10,  protein  19.63  (albuminoids  16.48),  other 
extracts  2.00,  crude  fiber  6.32,  nitrogen-free  extract  55.11,  and  ash  6.84  per  cent. 
The  feed  was  relished  by  horses.  A  blood  molasses  feed  for  cattle  and  one  for  swias 
are  also  manufactured. — f.  w.  woll. 

Composition  of  hay  from  mountain  pastures,  F.  H.  Wbrrnskiold  (Tidaskr. 
Norake  Landhr,,  4  (1897),  pp.  4S7-4SO). — Six  analyses  of  hay  from  Norwegian  moun- 
tain pastures  {siiterhi))  are  given,  and  the  results  discussed  and  compared  with  earlier 
analyses  of  similar  hay  and  of  meadow  hay.  Of  the  total  protein  61.5  per  cent  was 
found  to  be  digestible  by  the  Stutzer-Klihn  method.  The  analyses  indicate  that  the 
hay  from  the  mountain  pastures  possesses  a  higher  nutritive  value  tban  the  cultivated 
grasses,  and  perhaps  as  high  value  as  the  cultivated  legumes.  Their  crude  fiber 
content,  in  connection  with  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  moisture  which  they 
contain,  makes  the  grasses  tender  and  soft  when  cured.  Such  hay  may  be  more 
palatable  to  cattle  than  the  rather  stiff  hay  from  the  common  cultivated  fodder 
plants. — F.  w.  WOLL. 

What  the  Mexicans  eat  (Dietet.  and  Hyg,  Gaz.,  14  {1898),  No,  S,  pp,  144-146),^ 
Au  abstract  of  a  paper  by  F.  Semeleder  read  before  the  section  of  physiology  and 
dietetics  of  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  last  meeting.  A  number  of 
typical  foods  and  food  products  are  enumerated  and  some  are  described. 

Boarding  houses  and  clubs  for  working  women,  Mary  S.  Fkrgusson  ( C.  S, 
Dept.  Labor  Bui.  15,  pp.  141-196). — A  number  of  boarding  houses  and  clubs  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  charitable  or  other  organizations  are  described  and  discussed. 
Statistics  which  iuolude  cost  of  food  are  giveu  of  90  institutions. 

The  composition  of  different  kinds  of  flour  used  in  Italy,  G.  Fabris  and  O. 
Severini  {Ann,  Gabelle.  Roma,  S,  p.  27;  aha,  in  Bui,  8oo.  Chim,  Paris,  20  {1898),  No. 
2,  pp.  109, 110). — A  large  number  of  Italian  flours  were  examined.  A  classification 
is  given  based  on  the  ash  content.  Thus,  first-class  flour  shows  an  ash  content  of 
about  0.6  per  cent,  medium  0.6  to  1  per  cent,  and  ordinary  above  1  per  cent. 

Flour  in  China  and  Japan  {U.  S.  Consular  Rpts.,  1897,  Deo,,  pp,  5/^555).— SU- 
tistics  as  to  the  amount  of  flour  used  in  cities  in  China  and  Japan  and  its  source. 
The  bread  and  similar  products  made  from  flour  in  a  number  of  oases  are  described. 

Adulteration  of  wheat  flour,  A.  J.  Wkdderburn  ( U.  S,  House  of  Rep.,  65,  Con- 
gress, 2.  Session,  Doc.  S09,  pp.  42),— The  author,  under  the  direction  of  the  Division  of 
Chemistry  of  this  Department,  has  gathered  from  a  number  of  manufacturers  and 
millers  information  concerning  adulteration  of  flour. 

The  use  of  horse  flesh  as  food  {Rev,  Sd.,  4,  ser.,  8  {1897),  No,  24, p.  76;?).— The  use 
of  horse  fleeh  in  different  countries  is  briefly  discussed,  and  its  composition  com- 
pared  with  that  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 
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GoDflnmptlon  of  food  products  in  the  United  flCingdom  {Jour.  Bd.  Agr.  [Lon- 
49«],  4,  No.  12y  pp.  g9S-S00),'^The  article  givee  etatUtical  information  of  the  kind 
and  Mnoant  of  food  consomed. 

Mnsbroome— their  economic  and  pathological  relations  (Dietei.  and  Hyg.  Gag,, 
14  (189S)f  No,  S,  pp.  U7''149).-'A  general  artiolo  quoted  from  an  afldresa  by  H.  G. 
Piffard. 

Pricldy  pear  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  JValeM,  9  {1898),  No,  1,  pp,  38-40). —Thin  article, 
qiiote<1  from  a  paper  by  P.  Gennadins,  doBoribes  the  cultore  of  the  prickly  pear,  tho 
iliffereut  varietiee,  and  the  nae  of  the  fmit  as  food  and  the  plant  and  frait  as  a 
fredin^  stuff. 

Bnfiilage  up  to  date,  J.  L.  Thompson  (Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Walee^  9  {1898),  No,  1, 
pp.  6S-106f  fige.  8), — Opinions  of  many  writers  and  reports  of  experiments  with  silage 
aie  quoted,  and  directions  given  for  making  and  filling  silos,  silage  stacks,  etc. 

The  utilisation  of  beet  leaves,  J.  P.  Wagnkr  (Jour,  Agr,  Frat.,  2  (1897),  No.  88, 
pp.  448-450). — ^The  yalae  of  beet  fodder  and  silage  is  discussed. 

Soy  beans  as  food  and  fodder,  8.  H.  Angsll  ( V.  S.  Cousular  RpU.,  1897,  Dee,, 
pp.  551,  55t). — ^A  translation  of  a  general  article  by  U.  Fartune. 

Compoffition  of  the  straw  of  oats»  wheat,  and  rye,  Ballaxd  (Compt,  Bend, 
Aead.  Set.  Parie,  126  (1897),  No,  2fi,  pp,  1120-1122). 

Analyses  of  potatoes,  B.  H.  Hits  ( Weei  Virginia  Sia,  Rpt,  1890,  pp,  5(?-57). —Deter- 
minations of  specific  gravity,  total  solids,  water,  starch,  protein,  fiber,  fat,  other 
carbohydrates,  and  ash  soluble  and  insolnble  in  water  in  over  200  samples  of  putatoes 
are  reported,  and  the  methods  of  analysis  used  are  described.  No  average  or  sam- 
mary  is  given. 

Studies  of  Norwegian  potatoes,  with  special  reference  to  starch  content, 
J-  Skbelikn  (lidsekr.  Norske  Landbr.,  4  (1897),  Nos.  5,  pp.  209-225;  6,  pp.  259-27 f<). 

Feeding  sprouted  grains,  O.  Kbllnxr  (SaeKe  Landw,  Ztachr.,  45  (1897),  No.  «J, 
p.  58). — ^Tbe  inferior  valne  of  sprouted  grain  on  the  basis  of  composition  is  pointed 
oat. 

The  digestibility  of  dried  maise  used  for  brewing  (Dent.  Landw.  Prease,  24 
(1897) J  No.  76,  p.  699), — Quoted  from  an  article  by  B.  Schulze  in  Jahresber.  Agr.  Cheni. 
Vers.  Stat.  Breslan,  1896. 

Skim-milk  bread  and  its  assimilation  by  man,  H.  Repsteiner  and  W.  Spirig 
(Korbl.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  25,  pp.  705-710;  noted  in  Jahresher.  Thier.  Chem.,  25  (1895), 
p.  451). — Experiments  were  made  which,  in  the  authors'  opinion,  showed  that  bread 
made  with  skim  milk  was  extremely  well  assimilated.  They  recommend  the  use  of 
skim  milk  (and  buttermilk)  in  bread  making. 

Preservation  of  eggs,  J.  H.  Thieriot  ( C.  S.  Consular  Rpte.,  1897,  Dec,  pp.  56S, 
SG4). — A  report  is  given  of  tests  in  Germany  of  20  methods  of  preserving  eggs.  The 
most  satisfactory  methods  were  varnishing  the  eggs  with  vaseline  and  preserving 
them  in  lime  water  or  a  solation  of  water  glass.  The  latter  was  preferable  since 
varnishing  the  eggs  with  vaseline  takes  considerable  time  and  treating  them  with 
limewater  is  likely  to  give  the  eggs  a  disagreeable  odor  and  taste.  '^  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  drawback  with  eggs  preserved  in  a  solution  of  water  glass,  viz,  that  the 
fihell  easily  barsts  in  boiling  water.  This  may  be  avoided  by  cautiously  piercing  the 
shell  with  a  strong  needle.'' 

Peat  dust  for  preserving  eggs  (Landw.  Centbl.  Posen,  25  (1897),  No.  84,  p.  209), — 
A  note  on  the  successful  preservation  of  eggs  by  burying  them  in  peat  dust. 

Food  preservatives  and  butter  increasers,  G.  W.  Cavanaugii  (Ne\o  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Rpt,  1896,  pp.  459-464).— A.  reprint  of  Bulletin  118  of  the  station  (£.  S.  R., 
8,  p.  421). 

On  preservative  salts,  E.  Hotter  (Ztsohr.  Ndhr.  Untereuch,  u,  Hyg,,  11  (1897),  No, 
30,  pp.  8S4,  SS5), — ^A  discussion  of  the  subject  with  analysis  of  a  preservative  salt. 

Supplemental  report  of  the  dairy  and  food  commissioner,  L.  Wells  (Penn- 
sgUfania  Dept,  Agr,  Bpt.  1896,  p.  466). — Examinations  of  a  number  of  samples  of 
vinegar,  baking  powder,  and  miscellaneons  foods  and  oondimcnts  are  reported,  and 
a  court  decision  in  favor  of  the  pnre^foofl  law  of  the  State  is  cited. 
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Cider  vinegars  of  Pennsylvania,  W.  Frkar  ( Penngylrania  Dept.  Jffr,  Bnl,  28,  pp, 
£7)» — Vinegar  and  vinegar  making  is  diBcnssed  and  a  nnmber  of  analyses  of  vinegar 
f^om  different  localities  in  Pennsylvania  are  reported.  Directions  for  testing  vinegar 
and  a  test  for  acidity  suited  to  the  needs  of  farmers  are  given. 

Cider  vinegars  of  Pennsylvania,  W.  Frkar  {Pennsylvania  Dept.  Agr,  Rpi,  1896, 
pp,  49S-61S). — This  is  a  reprint  of  Bulletin  22  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture  (see  above). 

Prnlt  vinegar,  J.  Jkttmar  {Ztsehr,  Nahr.  Unienneh.  «.  ffyg.,  11  {1897),  No,  2t,  pp. 
345,  S46). — A  discussion  of  fruit  vinegars,  with  report  of  analyses- of  2  samples. 

The  value  of  meat  extract  as  a  condiment,  C.  Voit  {MUnchen.  Med.  Jfchnechr., 
1897,  No.  9;  aha.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau,  7  {1897),  No.  g4,p.  liSS). 

The  examination  of  American  lard,  H.  Scrlsgel  {Forech.  Ber.  LeItensmtL,  4 
{1897),  No.  12,  pp.  850,  SoS). 

On  the  establishment  of  compnlsory  examination  of  meat  in  the  States  of 
the  North  German  Federation,  R.  Ostbrtao  {Ziechr.  Fleisoh  u.  Milchhgg.,  8,  No.  t, 
pp.  £1-27). 

Book  of  foods  and  oondimenta  {Lebensmiitelhuck.  Bern:  F.  Semminger,  1897,  pp, 
VII,  162;  abe.  in  Ztsehr.  Nahr.  Untersuch.  n.  Hyg.,  It  {1897),  No.  64,  p.  4S4).—k  com- 
pilation  by  the  Verein  schtceizerischer  analytischer  Chemiker,  describing  the  more 
important  foods,  condiments,  etc.,  and  their  adulteration,  with  simple  methods  of 
examination. 

What  inflnence  does  consnming  a  day's  ration  in  several  portions  exert  upon 
the  cleavage  of  protein?  O.  Krummachkr  {Ztsehr.  Biol.,^  S5  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  481- 
505,  dgms.  2). — The  author  made  a  number  of  experiments  with  a  dog.  In  some 
cases  the  day's  ration  was  consumed  in  one  portion  and  in  others  in  five  portions.  The 
food,  urine,  and  feces  were  analyzed.  It  was  found  that  more  nitrogen  was  excreted 
when  the  food  was  consumed  in  one  portion  than  otherwise.  Tlie  experiments  are 
discussed  at  length  and  the  results  of  other  investigators  quoted  in  detail. 

Investigations  with  man  and  animals  on  the  behavior  and  excretion  of 
anunonia  and  ammonium  salts,  T.  Rumpf  and  G.  Klkinb  {Ztsehr.  Biol.,  S4  {1897), 
pp.  65-124). 

On  the  mineral  constitnents  of  the  feces  of  very  young  infanta  when  fed 
mother's  milk  and  cow's  milk,  M.  Blaubbrg  {Areh.  Hyg.,  SI  {1897),  No.  2,  pp. 
115-141). 

Some  recent  observations  on  the  influence  of  the  thyroid  gland  on  metabo- 
lism, Y.  Hrnderson  {Seienoe,  n.  ser.,  6  {1897),  No.  156,  pp.  948-^50). —The  work  of 
several  investigators  is  quoted  in  considerable  detail. 

On  the  analysis  of  gastric  juice,  L.  Cordier  {Compi.  Bend.  Acad.  Set.  Paris,  126 
{1898),  No.  4,  pp.  S5S-S56). 

Hygienic  studies  of  copper,  VI.  The  effect  of  copper  on  man,  K.  B.  Lehmann 
{Arch.  Hyg.,  SI  {1898),  No.  S,  pp.  279-S09).—Ijatge  doses  of  copper  salt  (about  30  gm.) 
prove  fatal  or  cause  serious  illness.  No  case  is  recorded  in  which  doses  of  4  to  8  gm. 
have  proved  fatal,  1  to  2  gm.  cause  sickness  (vomiting  or  diarrhea),  0.6  gm.  seldom 
causes  even  vomiting.  Continued  small  doses  show  no  cumulative  effects.  A  nnm- 
ber of  experiments  are  reported. 

Papain-proteolysis,  with  some  observations  on  the  physiological  action  of 
the  products  formed,  R.  H.  Chittenden,  L.  B.  Mendel,  and  H.  £.  McDermott 
{Amer.  Jour.  Physiol.,  1  {1898),  No.  2,  pp.  206-976).— K  nnmber  of  experiments  are 
reported. 

Text-book  of  somatology  and  hygiene  for  use  in  training  schools  for  teachers. 
T.  F.  Hananssk  {Lehvhuch  der  Somatologie  und  Hygiene  fUr  fuehrer  und  Lehrerinen  Bild- 
ungsanstalten.  Vienna,  Prague,  and  Leipsic:  F.  TempsJcy,  1897,  pp.  VI,  158,  pis.  7,  figs. 
104;  ahs.  in  Ztsehr.  Nahr.  Untersueh.  n.  Hyg.,  11  {1897),  No.  24,  p.  ^^^).— Contains 
chapters  on  somatology,  general  hygiene,  and  school  hygiene.  The  most  important 
foods  and  food  stuffs  are  treated  of. 
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Stock-feeding  saggestioiiB,  J.  M.  Bartlrtt  (Maine  8ia.  Bui.  39, pp.  ^).— General 
remarks  on  feeiliDg,  with  tables  showing  digestible  nntrients  in  rarions  feeding 
stnffs,  and  rations  for  milch  cows,  work  cattle,  growing  cattle,  and  horses. 

The  beef  Bteer  {Kansas  State  Bd.  Agr,  f^uarU  Rpt,  1897,  Dec.  SI,  pp.  28S,  figs. 
S7), — This  contains  articles  on  beef  production  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere  and  crop 
and  live  stoek  statistics  for  the  State. 

Shorthorns  in  France  and  England,  Db  Clercq  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat.,  2  (1897),  No. 
S4,  pp.  S01-S06). 

On  heredity  in  stock  raising,  with  special  reference  to  transmitted  qaalities, 
H.  Savkla  (Biet,  18  (1897),  pp.  291-301). 

The  development  of  the  Jntland  breed  of  cattle  during  the  past  25  years 
(Landmanshlade,  30  (1897),  Nos.  35,  pp.  473-477;  36,  pp.  488-491). 

The  importance  of  horse  raising  for  the  farmer  and  the  army,  C.  F.  Michelbt 
{TULsskr.  Norske  Landhr.,  4  (1897),  Xo.  6,  pp.  S41-259). 

The  old  Nordland  horse,  L.  P.  Nilssbn  (TidMhr.  Xorske  Landhr.,  4  (1897),  No.  7, 
pp.  359^61,  ill.). 

Size  and  weight  of  horses,  F.  A.  ZCrn  (Fuhling^s  Landw.  Ztg.,  47  (1898),  No.  1, 
pp.  13-21). — A  general  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Fo^RTls  for  profit,  J.  J.  McCuE  {Agr.  Gaz.  New  South  Wales,  9  (1898),  No.  1,  pp. 
S6-S9). — ^A  general  article. 

Oysters  in  Point  Judith  Pond,  G.  W.  Field  (Rhode  Island  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp. 
172-186,  pis.  .^). — A  report  is  given  of  experiments  on  the  possibility  of  profitably 
extending  oyster  growing  in  Point  Judith  Pond. 


DAIBT  7AEMIV0— DAIBTnrO. 

Eighth  and  ninth  years'  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows, 
F.  Friis  (Ber.  K.  Vet.  Landbohlijskoler  Lab.  Landokon.  For  sag  [Copen- 
hagen]^ 1897 jpp.  107). — This  ia  a  continaation  of  the  Danish  cow  feeding 
experiments  made  by  the  ezx>eriment  station  at  Copenhagen  (E.  S.  B., 
4,  p.  601 ;  0,  pp.  588, 657 ;  8,  p.  255).  The  report  covers  the  experiments 
of  1895  and  189(),  which  were  made  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the 
earlier  ones.  The  main  results  of  the  experiments  of  1895,  which  were 
on  the  comparative  value  of  mixed  grain  (barley  and  oats)  and  wheat 
for  milk  and  batter  production,  were  given  in  an  earlier  pnblication  of 
the  station  and  have  already  been  abstracted  (E.  S.  li.,  8,  p.  255). 

The  experiments  of  1896  were  condncted  on  4  different  estates  with 
162  cows  in  all,  their  purpose  being  to  study  the  value  of  molasses  feed 
as  compared  with  mixed  grain  (barley  and  oats).  The  molasses  feed 
was  made  up  of  one  half  beet  molasses,  three  eighths  wheat  bran,  and 
one-eighth  palm-nut  meal.  The  cows  on  each  estate  were  divided  into 
3  even  lots  of  at  least  10  head  each.  One  of  these  lots  (B)  received  the 
Raine  feed  throughout  the  experiment,  viz,  equal  parts  of  mixed  grain 
and  molasses  feed.  The  feed  of  the  2  other  lots  (A  and  G)  was  the 
same  as  that  of  lot  B  dating  the  preliminary  and  the  post-experimental 
periods,  but  during  the  experimental  period  proper  lot  A  had  mixed 
grain  only  and  lot  C  molasses  feed.  The  report  gives  detailed  state- 
ments and  tables  as  to  the  rations  fed,  live  weights  of  animals,  yield 
and  composition  of  milk  produced  on  each  estate,  and  the  composition 
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of  the  varioas  cattle  foods  used.    The  following  summary  iudades  the 
more  important  results: ' 

MoUuBesfeed  V9.  mixed  grain  for  oaws. 


Yield  of  milk. 


Lot  A 
(mixed 
grain). 


Prelim  inary  period 

Exporinieiital  period . . . 
Supplem«ntary  period  . 


Zte. 

27.3 
23.7 
21.8 


Lots 
(grain 

and 
molae- 

ees 
feed). 


Lbt. 
27.4 
23.7 
21.6 


LotC 
(molas- 

see 
feed). 


Fat  content  of  milk. 


Lot  A 
(mixed 
grain). 


Lbt. 
27.4 
23.4 
21.6 


Per  ct. 


3.16 
3.27 


LotB 

(grain 

and 


feed). 


^er  et. 
3.23 
3.12 
8.21 


LotC 

(molaa- 

aea 
feed). 


Peret. 
3.26 
3.15 
3.27 


Livo  weight  of  COW8. 


Lot  H  I 
(mixed      •»** 


grain). 


Lb». 
969.0 
970.7 
969.2 


molaa- 

ses 
feed). 


LotC 

(molaK- 

ses 

feed). 


Lbt.  Lbt. 

958.0  I  963.0 

959.5  1  965.0 

959.0  ■  964.6 


The  results  of  the  exx)eriment8  indicate  that  molasses  feed  and  mixed 
grain  (barley  and  oats)  possess  the  same  feeding  vahie,  pound  for  poand, 
for  milch  cows  when  fed  in  similar  food  combinations  as  in  these  experi- 
mentSy  viz,  with  oil  cakes,  roots,  hay,  and  straw.  Even  when  3.3  lbs. 
of  molasses  feed  was  fed  with  55  lbs.  of  mangel-wurzels  per  day,  no 
deleterious  effect  could  be  traced  in  the  digestion  of  the  cows. 

Sugar-beet  residue  and  molasses  feed  vs.  mixed  grain. — In  a  single 
experiment  at  the  Ourupgaard  estate  during  1895-'yG  with  28  cows 
divided  into  2  even  lots,  2  lbs.  of  u  ixed  grain,  2  lbs.  of  molasses 
feed,  and  20  lbs.  of  sugar-beet  residue  were  fed  to  1  lot,  and  2  lbs.  of 
molasses  feed  and  44  lbs.  of  beet  residue  were  fed  to  the  other  lot. 
All  the  cows  received  oil  cakes  and  hay  in  addition.  Hence  24  lbs.  of 
sugar  beet  residue  was  compared  with  2  lbs.  of  mixed  grain  (barley, 
oats,  with  a  little  peas,  grown  together).  The  yield  and  composition 
of  the  milk  produced  and  the  weight  of  the  cows  indicated  that  the 
feeds  mentioned  were  of  about  similar  value,  in  the  proportions  fed. 

The  effect  of  food  on  quality  of  milk, — The  general  conclusion  on  this 
point  to  which  these  Danish  cow-feeding  experiments  have  led  is  given 
as  follows:  In  the  comparative  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows, 
now  continued  during  9  consecutive  years,  in  which  about  2,500  cows 
divided  into  218  lots  on  12  estates  in  different  parts  of  our  country 
have  been  included,  it  has  constantly  been  found  that  the  changes 
made  in  the  system  of  feeding  the  different  lots  have  been  practically 
without  effect  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  milk.  In  these 
experiments,  barley  and  oats  have  been  fed  against  roots,  oil  cakes, 
wheat  bran,  wheat  and  molasses  feed;  mixed  grain  and  oil  cakes  have 
been  fid  against  roots,  and  grain  and  roots  have  been  fed  in  addition 
to  the  regular  rations  given.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  changes  in  the  feed  were  never  so  great  as  to  make  the  resulting 
rations  abnormal  (according  to  Danish  feeding  practice). — ^f.  w.  woll. 

Comparative  efifect  of  some  rations  fed  to  milch  cows,  F.  E. 
Emeey  {North  Carolvm  Sta.  Bui.  143^  pp.  161-169).— The  results  are 

^The  Danish  pound  =  1.1  lbs.  nvoirdupois. 
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given  of  trials  with  4  cows  in  4  periods  of  2  weeks  each.  In  these 
mals  cotton-seed  meal  and  hulls  was  fed  against  corn  shucks  and  a 
mixed  grain  ration;  and  com  and  soybean  silage  with  cotton-seed  meal 
and  bran  was  fed  against  2  different  grain  rations  containing  sweet 
potatoes.    The  author  makes  the  following  deductions  : 

"  (1)  The  ration  of  sweet  potatoes,  raw  cotton  seed,  polled  [com]  fodder  and  cow- 
pea  meal  gave  better  results  for  cow  Dora  McKee  than  did  com  and  soy-bean  silage 
and  cotton -seed  meal,  with  wheat  bran  mixed  in  ratio  of  1  to  2,  by  weight. 

^'  (2)  The  corn  and  soy-beau  silage,  with  cotton-seed  meal  and  wheat  bran,  gave  a 
better  result  with  cow  No.  5  than  did  sweet  potatoes  and  corn  shucks,  with  a  mix- 
tare  of  cotton-seed  meal,  com  meal,  and  cowpea  meal  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  6, 
2,  and  1. 

"(3)  Cotton-seed  hnlls  and  meal  for  butter  production  leads  com  shucks  and 
wheat  straw  with  com  meal,  ground  wheat,  and  cotton-seed  meal  mixed  in  propor- 
tions of  2,  3,  and  5.  The  latter  made  the  most  milk,  however.  Cow  No.  19  lost  in 
the  last  period  so  much,  the  result  was  evened  up  and  became  indeterminate. '' 

Smnmary  of  record  of  milk  and  butter  production  of  station 
herd,  1895  and  1896,  F.  E.  Emebt  (North  Carolina  Sta.  Bui.  143^  pp. 
17^i87).^This  is  a  record  for  14  cows  in  1895  and  16  cows  in  1896, 
showing  tiie  yield  and  fat  content  of  milk,  calcalated  yield  of  batter, 
amount  and  cost  of  food  consamed,  net  profit  or  loss,  etc.  In  1895  8  of 
the  13  cows  for  which  financial  data  are  given  either  gave  no  profit  or 
were  kept  at  a  loss  ranging  from  $2.26  to  $13.53;  and  in  1896  8  of  the 
IG  cows  were  kept  at  a  loss  ranging  from  92  cents  to  $15.86.  The  author 
explains  that  some  of  the  cows  "have  not  be6n  culled  out  before  the 
end  of  this  year's  record  in  order  to  give  time,  after  the  trouble  from 
epizootic  abortion  was  over,  for  cows  to  assume  a  normal  flow  of  milk, 
thus  avoiding  hasty  judgment  and  consequently  erroneous  work." 

Milk :  Its  valne  as  a  food  and  studies  which  suggest  a  different 
method  of  sale,  E.  B.  Yogbhees  and  G.  B.  Lane  (New  Jersey  8t^. 
BuL  123^  pp.  19). — The  value  of  milk  as  a  nutritious  food  of  moderate 
cost  is  pointed  out,  and  the  variations  in  the  quality  of  milk  owing  to 
a  variety  of  canses  are  discussed. 

Observations  are  reported  on  the  station  herd  of  28  cows,  mostly  of 
mixed  breeding.  The  cows  were  fed  so  as  to  keep  them  up  to  their  full 
capacity  without  attempting  to  force  a  large  yield.  Samples  of  the  milk 
of  each  cow  were  tested  weekly.  The  average  monthly  composition  of 
the  milk  of  the  herd  for  1  year  and  the  variations  in  the  composition 
of  the  milk  of  individual  cows  are  given.  These  show  that,  while  there 
were  wide  variations  in  the  milk  of  individual  cows,  the  range  being 
from  2.6  to  8.3  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  month  of  December,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mixed  milk  of  the  herd  was  remarkably  uniform,  the  monthly 
average  ranging  from  4  to  4.4  per*cent  during  the  year. 

"In  other  words,  it  appears,  from  the  study  of  this  herd,  which  is  fairly  repre- 
Bentativo  of  good  herds  throughout  tlie  State,  that,  so  far  as  uniformity  in  composi- 
tion of  the  daily  mixed  milk  is  coDcerned^  its  sale  on  the  fat  basis  would  have  been 
entirely  practicable.'' 
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Observations  were  also  made  on  the  e£fect  of  the  period  of  lactation 
and  the  character  of  the  food.  Although  individual  animals  varied 
greatly,  ^Mn  the  first  5  months  the  decrease  in  total  milk  flow  from 
month  to  month  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  decrease  in  the 
total  fat,  and  hence  the  average  i^ercentage  of  fat  in  the  milk  gradually 
increases,  so  that  in  the  fifth  month  it  is  0.5  greater  than  the  average 
percentage  in  the  first  month."  For  the  remaining  3  months  the  decrease 
in  milk  yield  and  in  total  fat  were  relatively  the  same. 

"The  influence  of  the  period  of  lactation  upon  the  composition  of  milk,  while 
varying  with  individnal  animals,  is,  therefore,  for  herds  of  reasonable  size,  prac- 
tically limited  to  the  first  5  months.  Hence  the  main  point  to  observe  in  attempts 
to  secure  uniformity  in  composition  is  to  evenly  distribute  the  fresh  cows  introduced 
into  the  herd  throaghout  the  different  months  of  the  year  rather  than  to  have  them 
all  introduced  during  any  1,  2,  or  3  months.'' 

The  experiments  on  the  efi'ect  of  food  included  4  lots  of  2  cows  each. 
The  effect  of  substituting  silage  for  dried  corn  iodder  and  of  adding 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes  with  a  full  ration,  limited  ration,  and  no  grain 
was  studied  in  periods  of  5  or  12  days'  duration. 

"  While  the  results  of  these  experiments  as  a  whole  confirm  the  view  now  gener- 
ally held  by  careful  observers,  viz,  that  the  character  and  quantity  of  food  inflaence 
the  flow  rather  than  the  composition  of  milk,  a  temporary  decrease  in  fat  was 
noticed  when  animals  were  changed  from  a  dry  to  a  succulent  ration  and  one  much 
richer  in  digestible  carbohydrates  (sugar).'' 

In  conclusion  the  author  urges  that  milk  should  be  sold  on  the  basis 
.  of  its  fat  content;  *Hhat  is,  from  the  food  standpoint  the  retail  price 
should  vary  with  the  variation  in  composition  in  order  that  the  con- 
sumer  may  get  what  he  pays  for  and  the  producer  may  be  paid  for  what 
he  delivers.''  The  author  believes  that  the  results  of  his  investigatious 
show  that  this  is  entirely  practicable  as  far  as  the  dairyman  is  con- 
cerned, and  is  engaged  in  devising  a  system  of  inspection  suited  to  this 
plan. 

A  flavor-producing  micrococcus  of  butter,  S.  G.  Keith  {Tech. 
QuaH.y  10  [1897)^  pp.  247^  248y  figs.  2;  dbsU  in  Jour.  Roy.  Micros.  8oc. 
[London]^  1897 ^  No.  5,  p.  430).— A  micrococcus  that  produces  a  butter 
flavor  and  aroma  when  grown  on  milk  or  cream  has  been  isolated  by 
the  author  and  designated  as  Micrococctis  butyri-aroma-faciewt.  The 
micrococcus  is  characterized  by  usually  occurring  in  pairs,  by  being 
nonmotile,  measuiing  from  0.5  to  1;^  in  size,  and  by  growing  well  at  37^ 
and  even  at  20°  O.  It  is  aerobic  and  liquefies  gelatin  slowly.  On 
agar  its  growth  is  white  and  abundant.  Milk  is  not  coagulated  by  i% 
but  is  given  a  slightly  sour,  pleasantly  aromatic  butter  flavor.  The 
reaction  of  the  milk  is  acid. 

Pasteurization  of  milk,  G.  E.  Mabshall  {Michigan  8ta.  Bui  147, 
pp.  Sl-48j  figs.  5).— The  object  of  this  work  was  to  study  certain  micro- 
organisms found  to  be  resistant  to  pasteurization.  A  new  form  of 
sterilizing  apparatus  is  described,  consisting  of  a  tall  can  with  a  cover, 
stirring  apparatus,  and  a  faucet  at  the  bottom  for  drawing  off  the  milK. 
The  can  is  placed  in  a  jacket  and  surrounded  by  live  steam. 
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In  each  of  26  experiments  2  bottles  of  the  pasteurized  milk  and  2  bot- 
tles of  the  same  milk  unpasteurized  were  taken  as  samples,  one  set  being 
tested  for  acidity  and  the  resistant  bacteria  and  the  other  set  being 
kept  until  it  spoiled.  The  data  for  these  samples  are  given.  From  the 
pasteurized  milk  30  varieties  were  isolated  and  studied.  The  charac- 
teristics of  19  vaiieties  are  given,  since  these  are  believed  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole.  The  source  of  these  resistant  bacteria  was 
studied  by  makiug  numerous  plate  cultures  of  the  dust  in  the  air  of  the 
stable,  the  animal,  etc.  From  these  bouillon  cultures  were  made  of  the 
difierent  kinds  of  bacteria,  and  these  cultures  were  pasteurized.  Of 
those  which  resisted  pasteurization  2  were  from  the  dust  of  the  stable, 
2  from  the  dirt  from  the  cow,  1  from  the  dairy,  and  3  from  the  first  part 
of  the  milking. 

As  to  the  effect  of  these  resistant  bacteria  on  the  milk  after  pasteuri 
zation,  it  was  found  that  some  ouly  curdled  the  milk,  some  peptonized 
tiie  casein,  some  did  both,  while  others  produced  no  perceptible  change 
in  the  milk. 

A  special  exx)erimeut  on  the  thermal  death  point  of  tubercle  bacilli 
showed  that  heating  the  milk  containing  them  at  6S^  G.  for  20  minutes 
destroyed  the  bacilli,  so  that  the  milk  had  no  injurious  effect  when  inoc- 
ulated into  guinea  pigs.  A  study  of  the  thermal  death  points  of  the 
resistant  bacteria  showed  that  17  of  the  10  forms  were  not  killed  by  a 
temperature  of  80^  G.  for  20  minutes;  6  remained  alive  after  heating 
the  same  time  at  00°  G.,  and  1  at  96o  G.,  but  all  were  killed  by  boiling 
20  minutes.  The  effect  of  sudden  cooling  after  pasteurization  upon  G  of 
the  resistant  varieties  was  studied  in  a  series  of  tests  on  bouillon  cul- 
tures of  these  bacteria.  In  each  case  one  culture  was  cooled*suddenly 
to  8^  G.  and  another  allowed  to  cool  gradually  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  the  time  required  for  development  being  noted  in  each  case. 

^^In  this  work  10  cultures  of  the  suddenly  cooled  exceeded  the  time  of 
development  of  the  noncooled;  12  cultures  of  the  noncooled  or  cooled 
gradually  exceeded  the  time  of  development  of  the  cooled;  6  cultures  of 
the  suddenly  cooled  developed  in  the  same  time  as  the  noncooled.  Sud- 
den cooling  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  the  time  of  development." 

The  restraining  influence  of  keeping  at  a  low  temperature  on  develop- 
ment was  shown  in  trials  with  the  same  6  species.  Six  miscellaneous 
micro-organisms  were  treated  in  the  same  way  but  not  subjected  to 
pasteurization.  Here  it  was  noticed  that  the  time  of  development  was 
retarded  several  days  by  placing  them  in  the  refrigerator.  The  effect 
of  continued  heat  in  restraining  development  was  illustrated  in  trials 
with  the  6  same  cultures.  When  the  6  cultures  were  pasteurized  and 
then  kept  in  a  refrigerator  very  few  of  the  germs  developed  in  45  days. 

In  conclusion,  remarks  are  made  on  the  value  of  pasteurization, 
^tpecially  in  preventing  contagious  diseases  and  intestinal  disorders  of 
yooog  children. 

Quick  and  slow  ripening  of  cream,  G.  L.  McKay  and  G.  H.  Eokles 
(Iowa  Sta.  BuU  35y  pp.  820^22). — Nine  trials  were  made,  beginning  the 
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middle  of  May,  in  each  of  which  400  lbs.  of  cream  were  thoronghly 
mixed  and  then  divided  into  two  portions,  one  being  cooled  at  once  by 
the  use  of  ice  to  about  56°  F.  and  after  3  hoars  heated  to  65^  and 
ripened,  and  the  other  not  cooled  bat  ripened  at  a  temperature  of  70 
to  75^.  Both  lots  of  cream  were  ripened  to  about  the  same  degree  of 
acidity.  The  butter  was  scored  by  a  Chicago  merchant.  "The  scores 
from  the  quick  ripened  averaged  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  from 
the  slow  ripened.  What  difference  there  was  in  scores  followed  the 
acidity  and  not  the  difference  in  the  method  of  ripening."  Several 
advantages  of  quick  ripening  are  noted. 

Butter  colors,  G.  B.  Goghban  {Pennsylvania  Dept,  Agr.  Bui-.  13 j 
pp,  8), — ^The  nature  and  the  toxic  properties  of  6  commercial  butter 
colors  were  studied.  The  principal  coloring  matter  of  Hansen's 
Columbian,  Wells,  Richardson  and  Go.'s  Improved,  and  Perry's  Con- 
centrated butter  colors  was  found  to  be  coal-tar  products,  and  that  of 
Hansen's  Danish,  Thatcher's  Orange,  and  Annattoine  was  found  to  be 
annatto.  The  first  5  samples  were  solutions  of  the  coloring  matter  in 
oil ;  the  6th  was  a  finely  divided  powder.  "  No  attempt  was  made  to  do 
more  than  find  the  principal  coloring  matter  in  each  sample."  The 
coal-tar  colors  found  in  the  first  3  samples  were  found  to  be  two  in 
number — anilin  yellow  (amidoazobenzin)  and  butter  yellow,  closely 
resembling  methyl  orange. 

Doses  of  25  and  42  drops  of  Perry's  Concentrated  butter  color  were 
taken  by  persons  without  any  ill  effects.  Doses  of  2  gr.  of  aniliu 
yellow  and  of  methyl  orange  produced  no  unpleasant  results.  Both  of 
the  coloring  matters  were  rapidly  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  physical 
and  chemical  tests  of  Wells,  Richardson  and  Co.'s  Improved,  and  Han- 
sen's Columbian  butter  colors  gave  identical  results.  The  physiological 
action  of  the  two  was  very  similar.  Doses  of  24  to  32  drops  produced 
headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  nervous  depression, 
the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  varying  according  to  the  amount  taken. 

The  action  of  rennet,  G.  Loecheb  {Arch,  Physiol.  [Pfliiger]^  69j  No. 
3—i,  pp.  Idl-lOS). — This  article  details  over  60  experiments  on  the  effect 
of  various  chemicals,  heat,  etc.,  on  the  action  of  rennet  in  curdling 
milk ;  studies  on  rennet  zymogen,  etc.  The  author  describes  the  method 
of  preparing  the  rennet.  Where  a  very  active  rennet  is  desired  which 
is  not  to  be  kept  tor  any  length  of  time  the  acid  extract  is  recommended ; 
but  for  securing  a  preparation  which  will  keep  and  which  is  designed 
for  investigating  the  zymogen  and  the  enzym  the  glycerin  extract  is 
preferred.  The  effect  of  a  long  list  of  chemicals  on  the  curdling  of  milk 
by  rennet  was  studied.  These  included  various  salts  of  potassium  and 
sodium,  of  the  alkaline  earths,  magnesium,  aluminum,  zinc,  cadmium, 
and  barium.  Special  experiments  were  made  on  the  effect  of  common 
salt.  The  effect  of  solutions  of  various  strengths  were  studied.  The 
literature  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  reviewed  and  the  method  of 
work  is  given. 
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The  salts  of  potash  and  soda  nearly  all  had  a  greater  or  less  disad- 
vantageous effect  on  the  curdling.  Sodium  hydrate  and  potassium 
hydrate  had  the  greatest  effect  in  retarding  the  curdling^  followed  by 
sodium  fiuorid  and  potassium  oxalate.  The  retarding  action  of  the 
carbonates  and  bicarbonates  was  somewhat  weaker,  and  these  were 
followed  in  order  by  the  sulphates  and  nitrates,  which  in  quite  concen- 
trated solutions  did  not  prevent  curdling.  Lithium  chlorid  formed  an 
exception,  in  that  in  certain  concentrations  it  slightly  accelerated  the 
action  of  rennet.  The  salts  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  like  molecular 
quantities  differed  very  little  in  their  action  on  rennet,  although  in  con- 
centrated solutions  the  potash  salts  were  on  the  average  somewhat  the 
more  injurious. 

Unlike  the  salts  of  the  alkali  metals  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths 
materially  accelerated  the  rennet  curdling.  Calcium  hydrate  and  bar- 
ium hydrate  were  disadvantageous  on  account  of  their  alkaline  action. 
The  various  salts  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  aluminum  in 
medium  concentration  were  on  the  whole  more  fretiueutly  beneficial 
than  injurious. 

A  number  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  common  salt  used  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  in  normal  and  watered  milk  showed  that  salt  iKJcel- 
erated  the  curdling  in  milk  strongly  diluted  with  water,  although  this 
action  was  not  uniform  in  the  case  of  different  milks  diluted  to  the 
same  extent.  The  reason  for  this  the  author  was  unable  to  determine, 
although  it  is  suggested  as  probably  due  to  the  difference  in  the  salt 
content  of  different  samples  of  milk. 

In  further  experiments  on  the  specific  effect  of  calcium  chlorid  it  was 
found  that  the  curdling  was  more  rapid  and  the  amount  of  curd  formed 
daring  the  process  of  rennet  curdling  was  greater  the  more  lime  salt 
the  milk  contained  and  the  longer  it  was  allowed  to  act.  Both  the 
transformation  of  the  casein  by  rennet  and  the  union  of  the  paracasein 
and  lime  salts  require  time;  and  both  of  these  processes  go  on  more 
rapidly  when  they  take  place  simultaneously  than  separately.  The 
experiments  did  not  determine  whether  the  accelerating  action  of  the 
lime  salts  was  due  alone  to  the  precipitation  of  the  paracasein  or 
whether  the  lime  salts  accelerated  the  transformation  of  the  casein  by 
rennet. 

Alkali  was  found  to  decompose  rennet,  and  decomposition  was  more 
rapid  and  complete  the  weaker  the  rennet  solution,  the  more  concen- 
trated the  alkali,  and  the  longer  it  acted.  The  action  of  acids  on  rennet 
was  found  to  be  very  similar  to  that  of  alkali. 

As  to  the  effect  of  temperature  it  was  found  that  boiled  milk  curdled 
more  slowly  than  raw  milk;  that  an  acid  reaction  increased  the  resist- 
ance of  rennet  to  temperature ;  that  solutions  of  rennet  in  glycerin  were 
more  resistant  to  a  high  temperature  than  aqueous  solutions;  that 
rennet  curdling  is  possible  between  10^  and  50  to  CO^ ;  and  that  the  ren- 
net enzym  in  medium  concentration  is  destroyed  by-heating  for  10  niiu- 
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iites  at  60  to  70^  C.  Finally,  it  was  fouDd  that  the  reunet  of  fro^s  was 
more  active  at  low^  temperatures  than  that  of  man  and  calves,  although 
at  inedium  temperatures  the  latter  was  the  more  aetive. 

Ooucerning  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  rennet  and  the  time 
of  curdling  it  was  found  that  these  were  proportional  only  within 
narrow  limits,  and  that,  in  general,  where  large  quantities  of  rennet 
were  used  the  curdling  took  place  more  slowly. 

The  remainder  of  the  experiments  related  to  studies  of  rennet  zym- 
ogen, the  amount  of  rennet  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach  under  different 
conditions  of  nutrition,  etc.  The  results  are  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows:  The  content  of  rennet  enzym  in  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is 
very  low  in  both  fasting  and  digesting  animals,  but  is  greater  in  the 
case  of  lasting  animals.  The  content  of  zymogen  is  considerable, 
whether  the  animal  is  fasting  or  digesting  food. 

Tainted  or  defective  milks,  their  cause  and  methods  of  prevention,  H.  L. 
Russell  ( Wisconsin  Sta.  liul,  es^pp.  iS7,fig8.  10).— In  this  bulletiu  the  aatlior  treats 
in  a  popular  manner  the  established  facts  relating  to  tho  cause,  nature,  and  preven- 
tion of  taints.  Taints  are  divided  under  two  general  heads — (1)  those  produced  by 
living  organisms,  and  (2)  those  dne  to  the  absorption  of  odors  or  to  the  derangement 
of  the  normal  functions  of  the  animal.  By  way  of  introduction,  the  bacteria  of  milk, 
the  manner  in  which  they  get  into  milk,  etf'ect  of  temperature  on  their  growth,  etc., 
are  discussed  in  a  quite  general  way.  Following  this  varions  specific  fermentations, 
causing  taints  in  milk  and  cheese,  are  described  and  illustrated.  The  direct  absorp- 
tion of  tiiints  before  and  after  milking,  the  discrimination  between  directly  absorbed 
and  biogenic  taints,  treatment  of  tainted  milk,  and  the  method  of  eliminating  taints 
are  treated  in  logical  order.  In  conclusion,  a  valuable  list  of  suggestions  is  given 
for  producers  in  regard  to  the  care  of  milk,  covering  the  care  of  animals,  milking, 
storage  and  transportation  of  milk,  and  care  of  utensils. 

**  In  caring  for  milk  it  should  be  remembered  that  two  things  are  necessary: 

**  (1)  To  prevent  the  absorption  of  any  foul  odors. 

« (2)  To  prevent  the  development  of  living  organisms  in  the  milk  that  are  able  to 
form  foul  substances  that  taint  the  same. 

**  The  first  can  be  accomplished  by  keeping  taint-producing  feeds  from  the  cow 
and  by  keeping  the  milk  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  all  undesirable  odors.  The 
second  resnlt  can  be  attained  by  thorough  cleanliness  combined  with  a  low 
ttimperature." 

Government  aid  to  daixyingln  Denmark,  B.  BOggild  (  Uge$kr,  Landm.,  43  (1337), 
No9.  28,  pp.  361-364;  29,  pp.  376-379), 

Milk:  Its  decomposition  and  preservation,  R.  R.  Dinwiddib  {Arkansas  Sia. 
lipt.  1897 i  pp.  49-77,  pis.  3,  figs.  5).— A  reprint  of  Bulletin  45  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R., 
9,  p.  689). 

Bacteria  and  the  dairy,  C.  E.  Marshall  {Michigan  Sla.  Bui.  146,  pp.  /5).— A  popu- 
lar bulletin  on  this  subject,  treating  of  the  fermentations  of  milk,  means  of  infection, 
use  of  pure  cultures,  etc. 

Annual  report  of  the  office  for  chemical  examinations  in  Breslau  {Abs.  in 
Milch  Ztg.,  26  {1897),  No.  35,pp.  558-560).— l>\iim^  the  year  340  samples  of  butter  were 
examined,  of  which  34,  or  9  per  cent,  were  regarded  as  suspicious,  usually  on  account 
of  high  water  content,  high  salt  content,  or  being  in  a  spoiled  condition.  The  stand- 
ard fixed  for  the  city  since  1896  has  been  not  over  3  per  cent  of  salt,  15  per  cent  of 
water,  and  in  doubtful  cases  at  least  80  per  cent  of  fat.  It  is  believed  that  normal 
butter  should  not  contain  more  than  15  per  cent  of  water.  The  analyses  are  given 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  butter  with  a  high  salt  content,  with  a  high  water  cou- 
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tent,  orsQspected  of  being  in  ii  spoiled  condition  or  adnlteratod  with  oleomargarin. 
In  A  number  of  cases  the  salt  content  was  over  8  per  cent  and  in  one  instance  it  was 
13.5  per  cent.  Four  cases  are  given  in  which  the  water  content  was  over  30  per  cent, 
being  4^.5  per  cent  in  one  case. 

Tests  were  made  of  the  Gerber  milk  test  for  determining  the  fat  content  of  butter. 
It  was  found  that  the  test  was  fairly  accurate,  but  could  hardly  be  relied  on  for  more 
than  a  preliminary  test,  and  the  determination  of  water  in  a  calibrated  tube  was 
preferred,  together  with  the  test  of  the  behavior  of  the  saniplo  on  melting,  i.  e.,  the 
so-called  Bischoflf's  test  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  25). 

Report  of  the  Nuremberg  municipal  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  foods 
and  condiments  during  1896  (Milch  Zig,,  36  (1897),  No.  41,  p.  653),— The  part  of 
the  report  cited  has  to  do  with  the  control  of  milk  and  butter.  In  11  cases  the  milk 
appeared  to  be  skimmed,  but  the  low  fat  content  was  fonnd  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  milk  from  the  first  part  of  the  milking  was  placed  upon  the  market,  while 
that  from  the  last  part  was  used  for  feeding  calves.  The  author  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  a  legal  definition  of  whole  milk. 

The  average  of  the  analyses  of  333  samples  of  normal  milk  is  given  as  follows  : 
Specific  gravity  1.0319,  total  solids  12.91  per  cent,  and  fat  3.90  per  cent.  The  com- 
position of  32  samples  of  butter  examined  during  the  year  is  given  as  follows  : 

CompoHtion  of  butter  in  Xuremberg. 


Maximum 
Minimum 
Axtngfi  . 


Degree  of 

acidity 

of  batter. 


11.80 
3.60  , 
5.70  , 


Degree  of 

acidity 

of  butter 

fat. 


12.30 
1.40 
4.42 


Kdtt«tor- 

Va*  .--        fer  sa- 
rat  con-    ».^„;fl^„ 

number 


Water 
content. 


Per  cent.   Per  cent,  i 
21.74  I        86.50  I 


12.00 
15.54 


76.70 
83.06 


228.2 
220.2 
225.8 


Report  of  the  hygienic  institute  on  food  control  in  Hamburg  to  1896,  inclu- 
sivep  DOXBAR  and  Farnsteiner  {Milch  Ztg.,  26  (1897),  No.  So,  pp.  55:2-o64).—The 
parte  of  the  report  noted  have  to  do  with  the  control  of  dairy  pro<luct8,  especially 
milk  and  butter.  The  average  water  content  fonnd  for  292  samples  of  creamery 
batter  was  13  per  cent,  and  91  per  cent  of  the  samples  contained  less  than  16  per  cent 
of  water.  Of  819  samples  of  tub  butter  or  butter  of  unknown  origin,  348  Hamples 
contained  16  per  cent  or  less  of  water,  138  contained  from  16  to  19  per  cent,  319 
contained  from  19  to  28  per  cent,  and  14  contained  over  28  per  cent  of  water. 

The  question  is  discussed  of  the  allowable  amount  of  water  in  tub  butter.  In 
Hambnrgthe  limits  fixed  are  16  per  cent  of  water  for  creamery  butter  and  up  to  19 
per  cent  for  tub  bntter.  It  is  stated  that  in  tub  butter  contaiiiiug  a  high  percentage 
of  water,  oleomargarin,  peanut  oil,  etc.,  arc  added  to  the  butter  to  prevent  the  water 
from  separating  out  on  keeping.  Borax  and  *'  starch  sirup*'  (glucose)  are  also  said 
to  be  frequently  added  to  butter  to  hold  water  which  has  been  worked  into  it. 

Milk  and  dairy  inspection,  M.  P.  Ravenel  {Pennsylvania  Depl.  Agr.  Rpt.  1896, 
pp.  447-457). — The  danger  of  transmission  of  disease  through  milk  is  pointed  out  by 
nnnierons  citations,  and  an  appeal  is  made  for  dairy  inspection. 


VETEEIHARY  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 

The    contest  against  bovine  tuberculosis,    B.   BANa  {Uffeskr, 
Landm.j  43  {1897),  Nos.  44,  pp.  4Sr)-4S9;  45,  pp.  599-60i).-^An  address 
delivered  at  the  Agricultural  Congress  held  in  Stockholm  in  July,  1897. 
1673a— No.  10 7 
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Bince  1893  extensive  trials  bave  been  conducted  in  Denmark  by  the 
author  for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  by  means  of  the  tuberculin 
test,  isolation  of  healthy  and  of  diseased  animals,  and  feeding  of  calves 
with  boiled  milk,  etc.  The  summary  tables  given  show  that  5,733 
herds  have  been  tested,  containing  in  all  158,991  animals,  or  about  5 
l)er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  country.  Twelve  hundred 
and  seventy-four  herds,  or  22  per  cent,  were  found  healthy  at  the  first 
inoculation.  Of  the  total  number  of  animals  tested,  48,955,  or  31  jier 
cent,  reacted.  The  author  finds,  however,  that  the  percentage  of  react- 
ing animals  is  on  the  decrease,  being,  in  1894, 40  per  cent;  in  1895,  38.7 
per  cent;  and  in  ISQO-W,  31  per  cent.  The  extent  of  tuberculosis 
among  animals  of  different  ages  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Tuberculosh  in  animals  of  difercnt  ages. 

Age.  Healthy. ,  ReacUng.  !  SS^b^ 


Under  one-half  year '. ;  22,109'          2,M0  11.9 

About  one  year I  28,178;           8,828;  22.8 

About  two  years |  15,978'           7, 882  i  33.0 

Full-grown  cattle 43,778  29,n6  40.5 


The  measures  recommended  by  the  author  for  the  eradication  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  are  summarized  below: 

*'  (1)  To  asoertaiii  the  actual  distribution  of  the  disease  in  the  herd. 

''(2)  To  isolate  the  diseased  from  the  healthy  animals  so  far  as  possible,  aad  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  the  stable  where  the  latter  are  to  be  placed. 

"  (3)  To  see  to  it  that  the  healthy  calves  are  not  infected  through  the  food  (milk). 

"(4)  Remove  the  plainly  tuberculous  (far-gone  oases)  from  the  herd  by  selling 
them  for  meat  ns  soon  as  poHsible. 

"(5)  If  the  number  of  reacting  animals  is  small,  it  may  be  best  to  remove  all  of 
them  from  the  herd.  Otherwise  they  are  kept  so  long  as  they  do.  not  show  clinical 
signs  of  tuberculosis,  and  used  as  milch  cows  as  heretofore.  They  must,  however,  be 
watched  closely  to  observe  in  time  in  case  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  should  develop 
or  the  tuberculosis  on  the  whole  should  progress  appreciably. 

''(6)  The  calves  of  reacting  animals,  unless  these  show  symptoms  of  advanced 
tuberculosis,  are  also  kept,  but  they  are  immediately  after  calving  removed  from 
the  infected  stable  to  a  calf  barn,  or  if  there  is  no  such  building  to  the  healthy 
division.  The  calves  are  allowed  the  colostrum  milk  of  the  dam  the  firht  day,  but 
from  tht'  second  day  on  only  boiled  milk  (or  milk  heated  to  85^'  C.)  or  otherwise  milk 
of  perfectly  healthy  oows." 

—P.   W.   WOLL. 

The  conteet  against  tubercnloais  of  cattle,  O.  Vogks  {Der  Kampf 
gegen  die  Tuherculose  des  Rindviehs,  1897^  pp.  85).— This  is  a  lengthy  pop- 
ular essay  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  wliich  the  difficulties  of 
dealing  with  it  are  brought  out  and  the  legal  enforcement  of  a  plan  of 
extermination  similar  to  that  of  Bang  in  Denmark  advocated  for  the 
German  Empire.  The  enforcement  of  such  a  plan  for  6  years  It  is 
thought  would  very  effectually  eradicate  the  disease.  The  use  of  tuber- 
culin is  very  highly  commended.  The  difficulties  that  arise  in  its  use, 
such  as  have  been  learned  from  its  use  in  America,  are  not  brought  out 
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Referring  to  tLe  subject  of  inheritance  of  tuberculosis,  it  is  shown 
that  so  far  as  anatomical  evidence  is  concerned,  of  1,000,000  calves 
butchered  in  Munich  only  5  were  evidently  born  with  tuberculosis.  Of 
170,000  calves  killed  at  Berlin  during  the  years  1885  to  1887  only  13 
were  tubereulous,  while  of  230,000  killed  in  Ogsburg  between  1873  and 
1886,  inclusive,  only  9  were  found  diseased;  while  of  370,000  killed  in 
Pnissia  during  1888  and  1889  only  73  were  found  to  be  tuberculous. 
This  amounts  to  1  case  of  inherited  tuberculosis  in  19(5,066  calves. 
Bang's  tuberculin  experiments,  the  results  of  which  indicate  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  inherited  tuberculosis  than  is  here  reported,  are 
also'noted. 

The  positive  inability  to  definitely  determine  whether  an  animal  is 
tabercnlous,  without  dividing  the  whole  animal  up  into  sections  of 
microscopic  thinness  and  making  a  microscopic  study  of  tiie  same,  is 
pointed  out. 

Hog  cholera  and  swine  plague,  W.  B.  Niles  {Iowa  Sta,  Bnl.  .95, 
fp,  769-780). — A  popular  article  on  these  diseases,  with  suggestions 
for  their  prevention,  etc.  Attention  is  called  to  the  difficulty  of  diag- 
Doging.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  when  a  large  number  of  swine 
die  in  a  neighborhood  they  are  attacked  by  either  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  2  diseases. 

The  contagious  character  of  the  diseases,  means  of  spreading,  et(*., 
are  discussed,  and  the  popular  notion  that  they  are  due  to  feeding  new 
corn  is  controverted.  Keeping  an  animal  in  vigorous  health  by  the 
observance  of  hygienic  rules  will  render  it  to  a  certain  extent  less  lia- 
Ue  to  any  disease,  but  it  will  not  render  it  immune  against  these  swine 
epizootics.  Bad  sanitation  the  author  considers  to  be  of  greater  assist- 
ance in  spreading  the  disease  than  all  other  causes.  As  to  the  reme- 
dies, the  author  asserts  that  the  reputation  gained  by  cholera  compounds 
kas  been  gained  when  the  animal  would  have  recovered  without  any 
treatment.  *'A  purgative  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  followed  by 
some  antiseptic  like  carbolic  acid  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  will  give  as 
food  results  a«  anything.'^ 

Preventive  measures  are  more  important.  Objection  is  raised  to  the 
ttocnlation  method  of  Billings  et  al.,  that  the  disease  is  apt  to  be  spread 
aa  veil  as  cured.  The  serum  method  it  is  thought  will  be  of  much  serv- 
'^'0  if  it  proves  practicable,  but  the  method  of  mixing  the  serum  with 
^lie  virus,  as  has  been  done  in  some  recent  experiments,  seems  to  be 
^l^n  to  the  same  objection  as  the  older  methods  of  inoculation. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  much  more  could  be  done  by  the 
*^ine  owners  themselves.  The  most  essential  measure  is  the  exclusion 
^^  all  sources  of  contagion.  To  accomplish  this  all  swine  bought  for 
^^ing  or  breeding  purposes  should  be  quarantined  for  at  least  30  days 
"^fore  being  placed  with  the  herd,  and  the  water  supply  carefully 
looked  after,  that  from  deep  wells  being  preferable. 
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*' After  tbe  diseaso  appears  something  cau  be  acoompliehed  by  separating  the  bod 
iuto  small  bunches  kept  Koine  distance  apart;  by  cremating  the  dead,  and  by  disin- 
fect in  g  the  yards  and  pens  b7  the  tree  use  of  lime  or  crude  carbolic  acid.  If  the 
farm  is  restocked  with  swine,  new  yards  should  be  provided.  .  .  . 

'*  If  every  swine  raiser  would  remember  the  main  facts,  viz,  that  the  disease  is 
communicable,  occurring  only  as  the  result  of  the  preseoce  of  the  cholera  or  swine 
plague  germ ;  that  the  sick  or  exposed  ho£  is  the  usual  carrier  of  the  virus,  that  the 
disease  is  incurable,  and  should  then  do  the  best  ho  can  to  exercise  the  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  disease  reaching  his  iircmises,  the  great  annual  hias  would 
be  very  greatly  reduced." 

Disecuies  of  sheep  observed  in  Iowa,  W.  B.  Niles  {Iowa  Stu.  Buh 
35^  2>p.  781-819^  figs.  10). — The  location  of  diseased  flocks  in  the  State 
was  determined  by  means  of  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  persons 
engaged  in  the  sheep  industry.  Most  of  the  diseases  observed  were 
found  to  be  largely  due  to  parasites.  The  author  describes  more  or  less 
in  detail  in  a  popular  manner,  giving  appropriate  remedies,  the  follow- 
ing: The  sheep  tick  (Melophagus  ovinus)^  the  scab  mite  {Psoroptts  cnm- 
munia),  which  seems  not  to  be  widespread  and  at  present  confined  to  a 
few  farms;  the  sheep  gadfly  or  bot  fly  {(Estrus  ori*),  the  stomach  worm 
{Stro7igylus  contortus),  which  in  1896  caused  more  loss  than  all  other 
sheep  affections  combined  and  seems  to  be  rapidly  becoming  uore 
widely  disseminated  over  the  State;  (Esophagostoma  columbianum, 
which  is  very  common  in  Iowa;  Twnia  ccenurns;  T.  ej^aiua,  which  is 
very  prevalent  in  Iowa;  Trichocephalns  affinis^  which  is  somewhat  com- 
mon; lung  worms;  foot  rot;  actinomycosis;  infectious  abortion,  and 
louping  ill. 

Diseases  sup}>o8ed  to  be  the  louping  ill  were  reported,  but  careful 
consideration  leads  the  author  to  believe  that  there  was  a  mistake  in 
identification  and  that  louping  ill  does  not  occur  in  the  State. 

Cases  of  poisoning  from  rape-seed  cakes,  B.  Bang  {Ugeslr. 
Landm.,  43  (1897)^  Xos.  44^  pp,  589-591;  45,  pp.  604y  6Y>5).— About  20  cows 
of  a  herd  of  77  head  were  made  sick  by  feeding  a  lot  of  French  rape- seed 
cake,  and  9  died.  Two  cows  fed  experimentally  with  3  and  4  lbs.,  respec- 
tively, of  the  meal  soaked  in  water  had  colic  and  died  within  12  hoars. 
The  effect  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  mustard 
oil  in  the  oil  cake,  0.56  per  cent  being  found.  A  similar  poisoning  ca:^ 
is  on  record  from  Belgium.  Fed  in  small  quantities,  not  to  exceed  2  lbs. 
per  head  daily,  the  cake  did  not  seem  to  produce  any  injurious  effect— 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

Animal  parasites  of  Nebraska,  H.  B.  Ward  {XebrasJca  State  Bd. 
Agr.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  173-189,  figs.  12).Stat%st%cal  studies  of  Xebrasiha 
parasites  (pp.  173-180). — Twenty  dogs  and  an  equal  number  of  cats 
were  examined  and  the  former  found  to  be  parasitized  to  the  extent  of 
75  ])er  cent.  Of  these  15  per  cent  were  infected  with  1  species,  40  per 
cent  with  2,  and  20  per  cent  with  3.  Twenty  per  cent  were  only  sliglitly 
and  20  per  cent  were  badly  infected.  The  species  of  parasites  found 
and  the  number  of  animals  infected  by  them  were  Tceitta  marginata,  1; 
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T,  serrata,  0;  T.  serialiSj  1;  IHpylidium  eaninum^  13;  Ascarh  mystax,  4; 
rncmaria  trigonocephala^  2;  and  Echinorhynchus  sp.(t),  1.  These  results 
are  compared  with  some  obtained  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
American  dogs  shown  to  be  very  badly  aft'ected.  This  is  due  to  the 
large  number  of  Tivnia  serrata  and  Dipylidium  a^ninum  harbored. 
These  two  forms  are  relatively  rau(fh  more  abundant  here  than  in  any 
other  countr}'.  The  parasites  found  most  abundantly  in  the  dog  come 
from  the  rabbit. 

Of  the  20  cats  examined  all  but  one  were  infected  with  from  1  to  4 
species  of  parasites.  Thirteen  were  only  slightly  and  3  were  badly 
infected;  5  contained  T.  crassicolUa,  3  Dipylidinm  eatiinumy  G  Diatom  a 
felinenmj  14  Ascans  mystax^  and  5  Uncinaria  trigonocephala. 

A  comparison  of  the  tables  given  by  the  author  shows  that  the  cats 
were  not  so  badly  affected  as  the  dogs.  The  largest  total  number  of 
parasites  collected  from  any  cat  was  less  than  60,  while  4  dogs  were 
found  which  contained  from  200  to  500  each.  The  Distomid  was  found 
in  large  numbers,  and,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  being  sure  in 
cases  apparently  free  from  this  parasite  it  may  have  been  much  more 
abundant  than  the  figures  show. 

Besides  the  dogs  and  cats,  1G2  chickens,  0  ducks,  56  turkeys,  and  1 
goose  were  examined.  Sixty  chickens,  2  turkeys,  and  the  goose  were 
found  to  be  affected.  Cestodes  were  found  in  14  per  cent  of  the  chick- 
ens and  4  per  cent  of  the  turkeys;  nematodes  in  1K>  per  cent  of  the 
chickens  and  in  the  goose. 

Parasites  new  to  Nebraska  (pp.  180-189). — In  this  section  there  is 
given  a  general  description  of  Tctiiia  eonfusa^  a  new  human  tapeworm, 
of  which  a  detailed  description  is  in  preparation.  In  some  respects 
this  parasite  apiiears  to  be  intermediate  between  the  pork  tapeworm, 
T.  solium,  and  the  beef  tapeworm,  T.  saginata.  It  has  the  slender 
appearance  and  delicate  structure  of  the  former,  while  its  segments  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  latter.  So  far  2  specimens  have  been  found, 
only  1  of  which  had  the  head  in  position.  The  other  specimen  meas- 
ured some  500  cm.  in  length. 

Another  species,  T,  serialiHj  found  in  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog 
and  listed  in  the  former  report  as  T.  coennru8j  later  studies  show  to  be 
the  species  described  by  liailliet  in  1863. 

The  rest  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  the  round  worms  {Heterakis  per- 
spicillum)^  found  in  chickens,  Uncinara  trigonocephala^  and  Sclerostoma 
equinum^  taken  from  a  horse  near  Lincoln. 

The  bacterium  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  A.  Stutzer  and  R.  IIartlkb 
{Arch,  Ejfg.,  1897,  No.  4,  pp.  S7J-404).—The  growth  upon  media  of  the  specific 
organism  causing  this  disease  is  described  in  mure  or  less  detail,  together  with  inocu- 
lation experiments  on  mice  and  guinea  pigs.  It  is  shown  that  the  organism  varies 
it»  form  according  to  the  media  in  which  it  is  grown.  Sometimes  it  appears  ns  oval 
rods  scarcely  1^  times  ns  long  tis  it  is  broad.  Under  some  conditions  it  nppenrs  as  a 
coccus,  a  diplococcus,  or  streptococcus,  while  under  other  conditions  it  may  appear  as  a 
iitaphylucoccus,  or  ovon  a  filiform  fungus.    The  author  notes  that  former  investigators 
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have  not  siifficieutly  recognized  the  very  con»iderablo  power  of  change  of  form  ihat 
the  organism  posr<e88e«.  The  essential  difficnlty,  which  needs  further  stody,  is  not 
tlie  morphology  but  the  physiology  of  the  organism. 

Clronlam  of  the  live  stock  sanitary  board  (Pennsylvania  Dept,  Agr.  RpL  2S06,  pp. 
432-447),— Yont  circnlars  on  directions  for  inspecting  herds  for  tnberenlosts,  for  dis- 
infecting stables,  and  on  precautions  and  measures  to  be  observed  to  prevent  the 
reintr  duction  and  redevelopment  of  tuberculosis  in  inspected  herds  and  qaestioos 
and  popular  answers  relating  to  tuberculosis  iu  cattle. 

Report  on  rabies  in  central  Pennsylvania,  T.  6.  Houck  {Penntfltania  Dept 
Agr,  lipt,  1896,  pp.  468'-46o).—A  more  or  less  detailed  account  is  given  of  attacks  of 
rabies,  in  several  cases  embracing  dogs,  cows,  horses,  and  man. 

▲  summary  of  clinical  bacteriology,  R.  Wurtz  (Pr^s  de  Baeteriolegie  Ctmiqne, 
Paris:  Masson  et  Cie,, pp,  544,  fig$.  57). — ^Thia  is  a  laboratory  compeudiuni  fur  the 
worker  in  clinical  bacteriology.  A  description  is  given  of  material  and  of  loeal 
manifestations  of  infectious  diseases,  their  bacteriology  and  the  general  bacteri- 
ology of  microbic  diseases  disoussed. 

A  revision  of  the  adult  tapeworms  of  hares  and  rabbits,  C.  W.  SnuBS  {Pnc. 
U.  S.  Xat,  Afif».,  19  (1896)  pp.  145-SS5,  pis,  26;  ahs.  in  Zo0h  CmihL,  4  {1857),  .Vt. 
18-19,  pp.  617-619). — Analytical  keys  and  specitic  descriptions  are  given.  11m 
author  is  disposed  to  recommend  that  type  specimens  should  be  deposited  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  and  that  they  should  be  preserved  as  balsam  mounts.  The  knoiro 
leporine  cestodes  belong  to  5  genera:  Anoplocephala,  Andrya,  Bertia,  CittotKnia, 
and  Davinea.  The  first  and  the  last  two  are  thought  to  be  perfectly  valid.  Th« 
second  and  third  are  tliongbt  to  be  of  uncertain  validity,  although  the  antlior  is  of 
the  impression  that  they  will  finally  prove  to  be  valid.  In  the  fnt4ire  more  attentioa 
must  be  paid  to  minute  anatomical  details  in  determining  genera  and  species  and 
the  principle  of  homoplasy  must  be  recognized. 

Bmbedding  tissue  without  hardening  in  alcohol,  A.  Dollkex  (ZUek.  NmH.,  14 
{1S97),  pp.  S2-S5;  abst.  in  Jour,  Bog.  Micros.  Soc,  [Lojtdas],  1897,  Xo.  5, pp.  448. 4i9)- 
Where  animal  or  vegetable  tissues  contain  substances  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether 
and  thin  sections  are  needed,  they  may  be  fixed  in  chrome-osmium  acetic  acid  and  in 
picric  acid  solution,  after  which  they  may  be  embedded  in  gum  and  exposed  for  24 
hourH  to  ihe  notion  of  aceton  vapor  at  ordinary  temperature.  Thinner  sections  tlian 
those  obtainable  by  this  method  may  be  obtained  according  to  the  following metliod: 
Small  pieces  of  tissue  fixed  in  10  to  20  per  cent  formalin  are  placed  in  a  eapsnle  to 
which  some  resorcin  and  glycerin  are  added.  The  mass  stlfiens  in  a  short  lime  sad 
is  capable  of  lieing  sectioned  in  a  few  hours.  It  may  be  fixed  to  the  block  of  the 
microtome  with  water  glass  or  syndetikon,  and  should  be  sectioned  at  once,  as  it 
soon  becomes  very  hard. 

The  author  also  obtained  good  results  by  embedding  in  soap  made  as  follows: 
Castor  oil  or  stearic  acid,  with  20  to  30  per  cent  of  caustic  soda,  is  boiled  for  a  while, 
and,  after  cooling  the  alkali,  removed  by  pressure,  dilution,  or  by  frequently  dissolr^ 
iug  the  soap.  A  piece  of  tissue  about  1  cc.  high  is  transferred  from  the  formalin  to 
a  3  to  5  per  cent  solution  of  soap  made  with  distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  remaio 
in  it  36  to  72  hours  in  a  covered  vessel.  Solidification  is  brought  about  by  evapors- 
tiou  or  by  means  of  powdered  Glauber  salts.  The  block  is  then  fixed  to  the  micro- 
tume  with  water  glass  and  the  sections  are  out  dry.  They  roll  somewhat,  bat  may  he 
straightened  in  water.  The  soap  must  be  washed  out  before  staining.  The  addi- 
tion of  5  cc.  of  glycerin  and  of  alcohol  to  each  55  ec.  of  the  aoap  solution  greatly 
aids  in  orientation. 
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Infinence  of  width  of  tire  on  draft  of  wagon,  H.  J.  Waters 
{Missouri  8ta.  Buh  39^  pp,  165-206^  figs,  ii).— Experiments  on  this  sub- 
ject are  reported  in  detail,  with  uanierous  figures  and  diagrams.  The 
resalts  are  sainmarized  as  follows: 

"Numerous  teste  of  the  draft  of  wide  and  narrow  tired  wagous  have  been  made 
at  this  station  during  the  past  two  years  on  macadam,  gravel,  and  dirt  roads,  in  all 
ooudltions,  and  on  meadows,  pastures,  and  plowed  fields,  both  wet  and  dry.  The 
draft  has  been  determined  by  means  of  a  self-recording  dynamometer.  The  net  load 
was  in  every  trial  the  same,  viz,  2,000  lbs.  Contrary  to  public  expectation,  in  a 
large  minority  of  cases  the  draft  was  materially  less  when  tires  6  in.  in  width  were 
used  than  when  the  testa  were  made  with  tires  of  standard  width — \^  in.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  results : 

''(1)  On  macadam  street,  as  an  average  of  the  2  trials  made,  a  load  of  2,518  lbs. 
could  have  been  hanled  on  the  broad  tires  with  the  same  draft  that  a  load  of  2,000 
lbs.  required  on  the  narrow  tires. 

"(2)  Gravel  road.  In  all  conditions  of  the  gravel  road,  except  wet  and  sloppy  on 
top,  the  draft  of  the  broad-tired  wagon  was  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  narrow- 
tired  wagon.  Averaging  the  6  trials,  a  load  of  2,482  lbs.  could  be  hanled  on  the 
broad  tires  with  the  same  draft  required  for  a  load  of  2,000  lbs.  on  the  narrow  tires. 

'^(3)  Dirt  roads,  (a)  When  dry,  hard,  and  free  from  ruts  and  dust  2,5d0  lbs. 
eonld  have  been  hanled  on  the  broad  tires  with  the  same  draft  required  for  2,000 
lbs.  on  the  narrow  tires.  (6)  When  the  surface  was  covered  with  2  or  3  in.  of  very 
dry,  loose  dust,  the  results  were  unfavorable  to  the  broad  tire.  The  dust  on  the 
road  in  each  of  these  trials  was  unusually  deep,  (o)  On  clay  road,  muddy  and  sticky 
on  the  surface  and  firm  underneath,  the  results  were  uniformly  unfavorable  to  the 
broad  tires,  {d)  On  clay  road,  with  mud  deep  and  drying  on  top  or  dry  on  top  and 
spongy  underneath^  a  large  number  of  tests  showed  uniformly  favorable  to  the 
broad  tire.  The  difference  amounted  to  from  52  to  61  per  cent,  or  about  3,200  lbs. 
could  have  been  hauled  on  the  broad  tires  with  the  same  draft  re(]nired  to  draw  2,000 
lbs.  on  the  narrow  tires.  In  this  condition  of  road  the  broad  tires  show  to  their 
greatest  advantage.  As  the  road  dries  and  becomes  firmer,  the  difi^erence  between 
the  draft  of  the  broad  and  narrow  tires  gradually  diminishes  until  it  reaches  about 
25  to  30  per  cent  on  dry,  hard,  smooth  dirt,  gravel,  or  macadam  road,  in  favor  of  the 
broad  tire.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  mud  becomes  softer  and  deeper,  the  difieronce 
between  the  draft  of  the  2  types  of  wagons  rapidly  diminishes  until  the  condition  is 
reached  when  the  mud  adheres  to  both  sets  of  wheels ;  here  the  advantage  of  the 
broad  tire  ceases  entirely,  and  the  narrow  tires  pull  materially  lighter,  (e)  Clay 
road,  surface  dry,  with  deep  ruts  cut  by  the  narrow  tires  in  the  ordinary  use  of  tbe 
road.  In  every  trial  the  first  run  of  the  broad  tiro  over  the  narrow-tire  ruts  has 
shown  a  material  increased  draft  when  compared  with  that  of  tbe  narrow  tire  run 
in  its  own  rut.  The  second  run  of  the  broad  tires  in  the  same  track,  where  the  rut 
is  not  deep,  completely  eliminated  this  disadvantage,  and  showeil  a  lighter  draft  for 
the  broad  tire  than  the  narrow  tire  showed  in  the  first  run.  Where  the  ruts  were  8 
in.  deep,  with  rigid  walls,  3  runs  of  the  broad  tiro  in  its  owii  track  over  the  ruts  were 
required  to  eliminate  the  disadvantage.  Three  runs  of  the  broad  tire  over  this  track 
have  in  all  cases  been  sufficient,  however,  to  so  improve  the  road  surface  that  both 
the  broad  and  narrow-tired  wagons  passed  over  this  road  with  less  draft  than  the 
narrow  tires  did  in  the  original  ruts.  In  addition  to  the  saving  or  draft,  the  road 
was  made  very  much  more  comfortable  and  pleasant  for  the  users  of  light  vehicles 
and  pleasure  carriages  by  the  few  runs  of  the  6-in.  tire.  Summing  up  all  the  t<  sts  on 
dirt  roads,  it  appears  that  there  are  but  three  conditions  on  which  the  bioad  tires 
draw  heavier  than  the  narrow  tires,  viz:  (1)  When  the  road  is  sloppy,  muddy,  or 
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sticky  on  the  surface,  and  firm  or  hard  underneath.  (2)  When  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  very  deep  loose  dust  and  hard  underneath.  (3)  When  the  mud  is  very  deep 
and  60  sticky  that  it  adheres  to  the  wheels  of  both  kinds  of  wagons.  It  appears 
that  the  dust  must  be  extraordinarily  deep  to  show  a  higher  draft  for  the  broad  than 
for  the  narrow  tires.  The  three  conditions  just  named,  therefore,  are  somewhat 
unusual  and  of  comparatively  short  duration.  Through  a  majority  of  days  in  the 
year  and  at  times  when  the  dirt  roads  are  most  used  and  when  their  use  is  most 
imperative,  the  broad-tired  wagons  pull  materially  lighter  than  the  narrow-tired 
wagons. 

'^(4)  A  large  number  of  tests  on  meadows,  pastures,  stubble  land,  com  ground, 
and  plowed  ground  in  every  condition,  from  dry,  hard,  and  firm  to  very  wet  and  soft, 
show  without  a  single  exception  a  largo  difference  in  draft  in  favor  of  the  broad 
tires.    This  difference  ranged  from  17  to  120  per  cent. 

**  (5)  It  appears  that  6  in.  is  the  best  width  of  tire  for  a  combination  farm  and 
road  wagon,  and  that  both  axles  should  be  the  same  length,  so  that  the  front  and  hind 
wheels  will  run  in  the  same  track.^' 

Bzperiment  farm  bam  "well  suited  for  animal  comfort«,  F.  E.  Emkry  (Xortk 
Carolina  Sia.  Bui.  14S,  pp.  188-190,  fig,  i).— The  experiment  station  barn,  with  its 
attached  shed,  is  described,  and  observations  on  the  temperature  inside  and  outside 
of  the  barn  during  1893  and  18  '6  are  reported.  The  records  show  a  wider  range  of 
temperature  outside  than  inside  the  stable,  '*  but  when  comparisons  are  made  of  the 
mean  monthly  temperatures  the  greater  range  is  found  to  have  averaged  much 
nearer  the  average  stable  record  than  might  have  been  expected.  The  stable  aver- 
ages warmer  for  the  winter  half  of  the  year  and  cooler  during  the  summer  half 

STATISTICS— MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Arkanaaa  Station,  1897  {ArkanaM  Sia.  lipt,  1897,  pp.  7, 
Append,  pp.  /-/r^).— Organization  list,  brief  report  by  the  director  on  the  bulletins 
issued  and  the  general  work  of  the  year,  and  a  financiul  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1897.  The  appendix  is  made  up  of  reprints  of  Bulletins  44-48  of  the 
station. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  New  York  Cornell  Station,  1896  {Xew  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Bpt.  lS9(Jj  pp.  3-34,  Append,  pp.  So-G^J). — Brief  reports  by  the  director  and  heads 
of  departments  on  the  work  of  the  year,  subject  list  of  bulletins  published  since  the  . 
organization  of  the  station  and  text  of  the  Federal  law  uudcr  which  the  station  was 
organized.  The  appendix  contains  reprints  of  Bulletins  106-123  of  the  station, 
indexes  of  illustrations  and  text,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  station  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896. 

Tenth  Annual  Report  of  New  7ork  Cornell  Station,  1897  (Xew  York  Cornell 
Sta.  Bpt.  1897,  pp.  XXI,  maps  2;  Append.  I,  pp.  S52 ;  II,  pp.  3o3-S74  ;  III,  pp.  67, 
figs.  40). — The  report  proper  consists  of  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  station  by  the 
director  and  heads  of  the  department  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1897.  Ap- 
pendix I  is  made  up  of  reprints  of  Bulletins  124-136  of  the  Station  and  Circulars ."> 
and  6,  which  give  suggestions  concerning  cooperative  tillage  experiments  with  pota- 
toes, sugar  beet's,  and  fertilizers.  Appendix  II  contaius  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  station  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1897,  and 
an  index  of  illustrations  and  text  of  the  above-noted  bulletins.  Appendix  III  is  a 
reprint  of  Teachers'  Leaflets  on  Nature  Study  1-7,  dealing  with  the  following  sub- 
jects, resvectively :  How  a  siiuash  plant  gets  out  of  the  seed,  how  a  eandle  bnnis, 
four  apple  twigs,  a  child's  garden,  some  tent  makers,  what  is  nature  study,  and  hints 
on  making  collections  of  insects. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  Rhode  Island  Station,  1896  {Rhode 
Island  Sta.  lipt.  1896,  pp.  ir,S-172,  370-380.  I-XIX,  map  2).— Report  of  the  treasurer 
for  the  liscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  and  a  detailed  review  by  the  director  of  the 
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organization  and  work  of  the  station  during  the  year.    Lists  of  donations,  exchanges,*. 
and  publication3  of  the  station  since  its  organization  in  1888  are  given,  together 
with  an  index  of  the  report  and  bulletins  of  the  station  for  1896. 

Reports  of  director  and  treasurer  of  West  Virginia  Station,  1896  ( IVent  Fir- 
^Ata  Sta.  Bpt.  1896y  pp.  -Z-;?.?).— Includes  an  account  of  the  purchase  and  equipment 
for  station  use  of  a  farm  of  81  acres;  notes  on  the  progress  and  development  of  the 
station  and  on  changes  in  the  station  staff;  subject  list  of  bulletins  published  by 
the  station  since  its  organization;  a  detailed  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1896;  and  an  account  of  the  origin  and  present  status  of  f  irmers' 
institute  work  within  the  State. 

Our  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products  during  the  five  fiscal  years 
lfi93-*97,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  (  r.  S.  Dept,  Agr.,  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  BuL  10,  pp. 
38). — A  statistical  review  of  the  total  and  the  agricultural  exports  of  this  conntry 
for  these  years.  The  total  value  of  the  agricultural  exports  for  1897  was  $689,755,193, 
a  gain  of  $115,357,929  over  the  exports  for  1896,  and  more  than  $50,000,000  greater 
than  any  of  the  four  preceding  years. 

Agricultural  imports  and  exports,  1893-97,  F.  H.  Hitchcock  {U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  Circ.  20,  pp.  15). — Tabular  data  reprinted  from  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  Bulletin  10  (see  above). 

Agricultural  and  live  stock  returns  of  Colony  of  Cape  of  Gkx>d  Hope  for 
1BBS-'91  {Cape  Totcn,  1897,  pp.  XXV,  15). — General  notes  on  the  climate  and  agri- 
cnltnral  conditions  of  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  colony,  with  tabulated 
statistical  data  on  the  farm  crops  sown,  lost,  and  harvested;  live  stock;  vintage; 
fruit  trees  and  vine  stocks  planted,  etc. 

Agricultural  and  live  stock  statistics  of  South  Australia,  1896-^97  {Adelaide, 
1897,  pp.  72). 

Agricultural  statistics  for  British  India  for  the  years  1891- 96  {Calculia : 
Ojg^ce  Svpt,  Govt.  Printing,  1897,  pp.  S77). — Tabulated  data  showing  the  area  and 
classitication ;  total  acreage  of  crops;  live  stock;  assessment  on  area  and  population; 
extent  of  tea,  coffee,  and  cinchona  cultivation;  and  estimated  area  and  yield  of  cer- 
tain principal  crops  in  each  of  the  provinces  and  districts  of  India  during  the  years 
1891-'96. 

Annual  report  by  the  deputy  director  of  agriculture,  Bombay  presidency, 
India,  1897  ( Bombay :  Govt.  Central  Press,  1897,  pp.  41). — An  account  of  the  cultural, 
dairying,  and  breeding  operations  conducted  on  the  Government  experimental  farms 
at  Poona  and  Surat  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1897. 

The  division  of  land  in  Danish  agriculture  ( Ugeskr.  Landm.,  43  {1897),  Ko.  4S, 
pp.  576,  577). — Gives  statistics  of  the  areas  devoted  to  grain  raising,  meadows,  pas- 
tures, truck  farming,  forests,  etc.,  according  to  investigations  made  in  1890. 

Export  of  oranges,  season  of  1897,  J.  Stephenson  {Agr.  Gaz.  Neio  South  Wales, 
9(1808),  No.  l,pp.  60-63). — The  shipments  which  have  been  made  to  Great  Britain  of 
Australian  oranges  are  discussed  and  suggestions  made  for  conducting  the  enterprise 
in  future. 

Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
held  at  Lafayette,  Louisiana,  January  22-24,  1896  {Baton  Bouge,  La.:  Issued 
hy  State  Bureau  Agr.,  pp.  118). — This  gives  the  constitution,  act  of  incorporation,  and 
officers  of  the  society,  and  reprints  of  a  number  of  papers  read  before  the  society  on 
various  agricultural  topics. 

Teachers'  leaflets  on  nature  study  {Xetv  York  Cornell  Col.  Agr,  Leaflet  Xo.  8,  pp. 
69-77,  Jigs.  7). — A  popular  discussion  on  the  leaves  and  acorns  of  our  common  oaks. 

Agricultural  extension  vrork — A  sketch  of  its  origin  and  progress  {Xew  York 
Cornell  Sta,  Bpt.  1897,  pp.  S25-S3S.)—k  reprint  of  Bulletin  137  of  the  station  (E.  S. 
R.,  9,  p.  699). 

Note  filing,  L.  C.  Corbett  {West  Virginia  Sta.  Bpt.  1S9G,  pp.  ':2iO-244).—X  new 
form  of  notebook  designed  by  the  author  for  use  in  the  tield  iind  as  a  permanent 
record  is  described. 
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Indiana  Station. — J.  M.  Barrett,  assistant  chemist  of  the  station,  haa  reaifn>^ 
to  become  chemist  for  the  Hammond  Packing  House,  Hammond,  Indiana. 

Nebraska  University.— An  association  was  organized  March  10,  18J)8,  to  bo 
known  as  the  Agricnltaral  Stadents'  Association  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
The  officers  are:  President,  C.  L.  Brown;  vice-president,  F.  A.  Swanson;  secretary, 
Charles  W.  Melick.  The  executive  council  id  composed  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  Dean  Charles  E.  Bessey,  T.  L.  Lyon,  A.  E.  Davison,  A.  L.  Haecker,  and 
G.  L.  Brown.  The  work  of  the  association  will  be  to  carry  on  cooperative  experi- 
ments under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  beads  of  the  following  depart- 
ments: Agriculture,  horticulture,  botany,  chemistry,  entomology,  and  veterinary 
science.  The  object  of  the  association  is  to  promote  the  cause  of  agricultural  edu- 
cation by  causing  the  students  to  continue  at  home  the  study  and  investigation 
which  they  have  begun  at  the  university. 

New  Jersey  Station. — The  following  c!ianges  have  been  made  in  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  station:  Rynier  J.  Wortendyke,  of  Jersey  City,  has  been  appointed, 
vice  Edmund  H.  Davey,  resigned,  and  Elwood  Evans,  of  Haddon field,  vice  Isaac  W. 
Nicholson,  deceased. 

Oklahoma  Coli^ge  and  Station. — The  board  of  regents  has  been  reorganized 
as  follows:  President,  R.  A.  Lowry,  Stillwater;  Gov.  C.  M.  Barnes,  Guthrie,  ex  officio; 
R.  J.  Edwards,  Oklahoma  City;  W.  F.  Bort,  Kingfisher;  John  C.  Towsley,  El  Reno; 
treasurer,  Clias.  J.  Benson,  Shawnee. 

NECROLOtiY. — Aime  Girard  born  at  Paris  December  22,  1830,  died  in  the  city  of 
lii8  birth  April  12,  1898.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  agriculture  and  rural 
economy,  and  agricultural  progress  in  France  has  been  largely  due  to  his  efibrts. 
He  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  study  of  fiours,  bread,  fibers,  etc.,  but  prob- 
al>ly  his  best  known  and  most  valuable  investigations  were  those  relating  to  the 
improvemeut  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the  potato  and  their  domestic  and  commercial 
uses.  In  18S7  he  published  licchcrcht's  sur  le  d^veloppement  de  la  betterare  a  sucre, 
which  was  followed  in  1891  by  Itecherches  sur  la  culture  de  la  pomme  de  ierre  indus- 
tricUe  H  fourrafftre.  His  knowled<re  of  general  chemistry  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  techuology  well  adapted  him  for  his  work  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts 
et  M<^tiers, with  which  he  has  been  connected  since  1871.  He  was  the  first  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  agricultural  technology,  established  in  1876,  at  the  Institut  Agrooo- 
mi(|ue.  In  1882  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Society  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
1890  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  National  Indus- 
tries. He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1894,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
in  the  section  of  Rural  Economy. 
lUOO 
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In  order  to  establish  the  rational  feexling  of  man  and  the  domestic 
animals  on  a  thoroughly  scientific  basis  it  is  essential  that  the  income 
and  outgo  of  both  matter  and  energy  should  be  accurately  measured. 
This  has  led  to  the  development  of  what  are  known  as  metabolism 
experiments  and  the  devising  of  special  methods  and  apparatus  for 
such  experiments.  A  digest  of  the  published  accounts  of  metabolism 
experiments  has  recently  been  issued  as  a  bulletin  of  this  Office.^  The 
present  number  of  the  K^cord  contains  a  brief  abstract  of  that  bulletin 
(p.  1073),  together  with  an  article  by  one  of  its  authors  showing  the  rela- 
tion of  metabolism  experiments  to  other  investigations  regarding  the 
food  and  nutrition  of  man  and  animals.  A  complete  metabolism  experi- 
ment involves  a  determination  of  the  income  and  outgo  of  the  various 
chemical  elements,  especially  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
which  make  up  the  substance  of  the  animal  body  or  are  connected  with 
its  life  processes,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  factors  involved  in  the 
income  and  outgo  of  energy,  A  few  brief  statements  regarding  the 
present  status  of  this  subject  may  serve  to  indicate  its  imi)ortance  and 
show  what  remains  to  be  done  to  work  out  these  problems. 

In  respiration  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  the 
income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  have  been  successfully  meas- 
ured. The  determination  of  hydrogen  has,  however,  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  This  fact,  among  others,  was  brought  out  in  the  compila- 
tion of  experiments  with  man  and  animals  above  referred  to.  The 
correctness  of  such  determination  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
measurements  of  water  in  the  respiratory  products.  The  usual  plan 
followed  has  been  to  analyze  only  aliquot  portions  of  the  respired  air. 
Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  accurate  measurement  of 
the  samples  and  of  the  total  amount  of  air.  Although  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  can  be  easily  determined,  a  satisfactory  determination 
of  the  total  amount  has  been  difficult  of  accomplishment.  All  these 
factors  render  the  measurement  of  hydrogen  a  difficult  matter.  In 
connection  with  work  on  the  respiration  calorimeter  the  Storrs  Experi- 
ment Station,  in  its  investigations  carried  on  in  cooperation  with 
Wesleyan  University  and  this  Department,  has  devised  a  method  for 
determining  the  water  in  respiratory  i)roduct8  with  the  desired  accuracy. 
Reference  has  been   made  to  the  method  in  previous  publications,^ 


»  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Kxporiment  Stations  Bill.  45. 
-  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  IJul.  44. 
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altliougU  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  are  not  yet  publislied 
in  full; 

The  measurement  of  the  income  and  outgo  of  chlorin,  phosphorus, 
sulphur,  and  other  mineral  matters  can  be  accomplished  without  ^reat 
diflQculty,  although  it  involves  considerable  labor.  In  order  to  estab- 
lish a  complete  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  material  in  addition  to 
the  other  factors  enumerated  the  measurement  of  oxygen  is  necessary. 
This  was  attempted  by  liegnault  and  Reiset.  Their  apparatus  and 
methods  have  been  elaborated  and  improved  by  Eosenthal  at  Erlan- 
gen.  Investigations  with  this  improved  apparatus  are  about  to  be 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  nutrition  investigations  of  this 
Department. 

The  determination  of  oxygen  would  be  of  value  in  many  ways  aside 
from  its  theoretical  importance.  For  instance,  at  present  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  judge  absolutely  of  the  gain  or  loss  of  protein  and  fat  in  the 
body,  although  these  factors  may  be  approximately  determined.  If, 
however,  the  income  and  outgo  of  oxygen  was  measured,  in  addition  to 
the  determinations  now  made,  the  gain  or  loss  of  protein,  fat,  carbohy- 
drates, and  water  could  be  accurately  determined.  These  and  other 
deductions  which  would  be  possible  would  be  of  special  interest  in  such 
subjects  as  the  following:  Feeding  for  fat  and  lean;  relation  of  food  to 
fattening  of  animals;  feeding  for  milk;  relation  of  food  to  muscular 
work,  and,  in  general,  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  nutrition,  the  clear- 
iug  up  of  numerous  points  now  uncertain,  and  the  establishment  of 
principles  still  in  doubt. 

The  determination  of  the  income  and  outgo  of  energy  is  fully  as  im- 
portant as  the  income  and  outgo  of  material.  One  of  the  important 
factors  in  such  determination  is  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  food  and 
excreta.  Brief  reference  is  made  to  this  subject  on  page  1016.  Such 
determination  may  be  conveniently  made  with  a  bomb  calorimeter. 
The  form  devised  by  Berthelot  has  been  modified  by  Ilempel  and  by 
Atwater.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Storrs  Station,  in  coo|)eratioQ 
with  this  Dei)artment,  has  devoted  considerable  attention,  with  success- 
ful results,  to  the  perfection  of  the  bomb  calorimeter  and  the  methods 
of  using  it.  A  few  Berthelot  calorimeters  as  modified  by  Atwater  are 
now  in  use  in  this  country.  Several  institutions  in  the  United  States 
also  possess  Mahler  calorimeters.  The  different  forms  of  calorimeters 
and  the  methods  em]>loyed  in  calorimetric  determinations  have  been 
described  at  length  in  a  previous  ])ublication  of  this  Office.* 

The  use  of  the  bomb  calorimeter  renders  possible  the  measurement 
of  the  income  of  energy  and  the  outgo  in  the  urine  and  feces.  The 
energy  liberated  in  the  form  of  lieat  has  been  successfully  measured 
with  the  respiration  calorimeter  devised  by  Atwater  and  Eosa,  and 
used  in  the  nutrition  investigations  of  this  Department  and  the  Storrs 
Experiment  Station.    The  results  have  not  yet  been  published. 

'  U.  S.  Dcpt.  A^r.,  Otfice  of  Experiment  Stations  Bal.  21,  p.  161. 
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r  THE  VALUE  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  METABOLISM  OF 
MATTER  AND  ENERGY. 

C.  F.  Langworthy,  Ph.  D., 
Office  of  JCxperiment  Stations, 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  ordinary  feeding  experiment  deals  only  with  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  food  consumed  and  its  apparent  effect,  as  shown  by 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  growth  of  the  animal  or  the  milk  pro- 
duced. Without  disparaging  these  experiments,  which  aim  at  securing 
practical  results  in  a  short  time,  and  which  have  been  very  useful  in 
many  cases,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  when  more  attention 
should  be  given  by  our  experiment  stations  to  studying  the  real  cause 
of  the  results  which  are  shown  by  gains  in  weight  and  the  milk  yield. 
Care  is  taken  to  analyze  the  fee<ling  stuffs  used  in  such  experiments, 
and  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  inaccuracies  of  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  separate  constituents  of  the  food.  The  amount  of  digesti- 
ble nutrients  in  the  feeding  stuffs  used  is  calculated,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  when  these  feeding  stuffs  are  fed  in  combination  they  will  be 
digested  in  the  same  proportion  as  when  fed  singly  or  with  one  other 
material.  But  in  most  of  the  experiments  the  processes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  animal  are  ignored,  and  thus  an  important  phase  of  the 
subject  is  neglected.  We  rely  upon  the  scales  and  deductions  from 
feeding  standards  to  tell  us  whether  the  animal  is  well  nourished  on  a 
given  ration.  When  ji  change  of  rations  is  made  and  the  animal  makes 
satisfactory  gains  on  the  new  ration  any  beneficial  result  is  credited  to 
the  particular  feeding  stuff  substituted.  We  have,  however,  no  knowl- 
edge, particularly  in  an  experiment  of  short  duration,  that  the  animal 
was  not  slowly  starving  on  the  first  ration  from  its  failure  to  assimilate 
the  amount  of  nutrients  which  it  was  assumed  it  should  digest  from  the 
mixed  ration,  for  the  body  weight  of  the  animal  is  not  a  sufificieutly 
sensitive  factor  and  is  too  subject  to  changes  in  the  proportions  of 
water  of  the  tissues  and  in  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  tract  to  be 
relied  upon  solely  as  the  index  of  the  physiological  effect. 

Metabolism  experiments  furnish  the  necessary  data  for  drawing  the 
desired  deductions,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  line  of  experimenting  is 
within  the  reach  of  many  of  the  stations. 

The  animal  requires  food  for  two  purposes :  (1)  to  furnish  mtaterial 
for  the  building  and  repair  of  tissue  (or  the  formation  of  milk),  and  (2) 
to  supply  fuel  for  heat  and  energy.    Food  consists  of  the  nutrients, 
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protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates,  and  various  mineral  salts.  In  addition 
to  these  water  is  essential,  as  is  also  the  oxygen  from  the  air.  The 
natrients  are  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  sulpbor, 
phosphonis,  potassium,  and  other  elements.  Substances  composed  at 
these  elements  undergo  numberless  changes,  synthetical  and  analytical, 
in  the  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation,  and  respiration.  All  tlie 
manifold  changes  of  matter  and  energy  are  covered  by  the  term  metah 
olism.  It  signifies  the  transformation  of  matter  and  energy  in  the 
animal  organism.  Practically  all  material  which  has  undergone  metab- 
olism ^and  which  is  not  stored  in  the  body)  is  excreted  in  the  urine 
and  respiratory  products,  although  the  feces  contain  metabolic  prod- 
ucts along  with  undigested  residue  of  the  food  consumed. 

As  previously  stated,  food  is  rei)uired  for  the  building  and  repair  of 
tissue  and  as  a  source  of  energy.  In  the  young  organism  growth  is  the 
imiK)rtant  consideration.  The  skeletal  framework,  tissues,  organs,  and 
fluids  must  be  formed  from  materials  supplied  in  the  food.  The  prob 
lem  of  feeding  the  young  animal  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  feed- 
ing the  adult.  It  has  been  found  that  the  digestibility  of  certain  foods 
is  more  complete  by  young  than  by  adnlt  animals,  and  there  are  otbex 
differences  equally  marked.  In  this  discussion  reference  is  always  made 
to  the  adult  man  or  animal  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Lairs  of  nutrition.^ — Experiments  in  metabolism  in  which  the  income 
and  outgo  of  matter  and  energy  are  determined  depend  upon  certain 
fundamental  facts.  From  these  facts  certain  theories  of  nutrition  have 
been  deduced.    The  more  important  of  these  facts  and  theories  follow: 

(1)  All  nitrogen  is  supplied  from  the  food:  that  is,  no  nit3t>^en  is 
taken  from  the  air. 

(2)  Nitrogen  is  excreted  only  in  the  urine  and  feces;  that  is  do 
nitrogen  is  excreted  in  the  gaseous  excretory  i)rodiicts.' 

(3)  When  the  animal  is  supplied  with  sufficient  food  the  amoautof 
nitrogen  excreted  in  the  urine  is  dependent  upon  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  readily  adjusts  itself  to  the  amount  consumed;  that  is, 
the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine  becomes  approximately  the  same  as 
that  consumed.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  excretetl  in  the  urine 
is  in  the  form  of  urea.  Some  is  excreted  as  uric  acid  (in  herbivoraaa 
hippuri<*.  acid),  and  a  small  amount  as  nitrogen  of  extractives,  etc 
There  are  numerous  conditions  apparently  causing  the  retention  of 
nitrogen  in  the  body.  The  gains  of  nitrogen,  however,  are  small  in  the 
adult  in  health  and  are  seldom  long  continued.  The  tendency  is  toward 
nitrogen  equilibrium. 

(4)  A  certain  amount  of  food  material,  ♦.  6.,  protein,  fat,  and  carbo- 
hydrates, is  reciuired  for  maintenance.    Mineral  matter  is  also  essential. 


>  In  the  discnsHion  %vhich  follows  little  reference  is  made  to  controversial  poiatB. 
The  attempt  han  been  made  to  state  theories  in  accord  with  the  conseDsns  of  opinioo 
of  the  majority  of  investigators. 

2  The  small  amount  of  nitrogen  lost  in  hair,  hoofs,  etc.,  or  excrete«I  iu  perspindioD 
and  in  volatile  organic  compounds  \h  left  out  of  account. 
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but  little  is  known  regarding  tlie  kind  and  .amount  necessary.  Protein, 
fat,  and  carbohydrates  all  furnish  energy,  but  protein  alone  furnishes 
nitrogen.  The  above  statement  may  be  further  simplified  by  saying 
that  a  definite  amount  of  nitrogen  and  energy  is  essential. 

(5)  A  more  abundant  ration  is  required  for  muscular  work,  for  fatten- 
ing, and  for  milk  production  than  for  maintenance  f  that  is,  gains  in 
weight,  milk,  and  force  for  muscuUir  ^)ower  are  produced  at  the  exi)ense 
of  nutrients  supplied  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  for  maintenance. 

(0)  Foo<l  supplied  in  excess  of  all  needs  is  stored,  in  part  at  least,  as 
reserve  material.  The  principal  reserve  materials,  fat  and  glycogen, 
contain  no  nitrogen,  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  tliat  under  certain 
circumstances  a  small  amount  of  some  reserve  material  containing 
nitrogen  is  also  stored  up. 

(7)  If  no  food  is  su])p1ied  or  a  diet  containing  no  nitrogen  is  con- 
sumed, nitrogen  (derived  from  body  tissue)  is  still  excreted  in  the 
arine;  that  is,  the  animal  is  living  upon  its  own  substance  wholly  or  iu 
part.  Under  tiiese  circumstances  the  urine  and  feces  contain  more 
nitrogen  than  the  food;  that  is,  the  body  is  losing  nitrogen.  When  the 
food  contains  more  nitrogen  than  is  needed  there  is  usually,  for  a  time 
at  least,  a  small  gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  body,  i,  c,  the  urine  contains 
less  than  the  food.  However,  it  does  not  follow  that  an  excess  of 
nitrogen  consumed  over  the  amount  essentisil  is  stored  up  in  the  bo<ly. 
As  was  mentioned  above,  the  body  under  ordinary  circumstances 
adjusts  itself  to  new  conditions  and  uses  uj)  the  nitrogen  supplied  to 
it,  although  it  is  not  altogether  certain  just  how  this  is  accomplished. 
In  other  words,  the  body  comes  into  nitrogen  equilibrium;  that  is,  the 
outgo  of  nitrof^en  approximates  the  income.  If  all  disturbing  factors 
could  be  controlled,  it  would  probably  exactly  equal  the  .income,  but 
this  can  not  be  said  with  certainty. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  th^t  the  body  comes  into  nitrogen  equi- 
librium with  rations  containing  different  amounts  of  nitrogen,  it  is 
evident  thjH  it  would  continue  to  form  muscular  tissue,  i.  e.,  cell  and 
cell  contents,  indefinitely  on  a  ration  rich  in  nitrogen ;  since  muscular 
tissue  (including  organs  and  blood)  is  the  portion  of  the  body  char- 
acterized by  nitrogen.  Under  some  conditions  of  feeding  there  are 
undoubtedly  small  gains  in  nitrogen,  i.  e.,  muscular  tissue.'  But  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  observation  that  overfeeding  does  not  produce 
more  lean,  though  it  does  produce  more  fat. 

(8)  Fat,  which  is  stored  as  reserve  material,  is  formed  from  fat  and 
carbohydrates  supx)lied  in  the  food,  and  doubtless  from  protein  also. 

(0)  As  furnishers  of  energy  the  different  nutrients  may  replace  each 
other  in  approximately  the  following  ratio:  Protein    :  fat  :  carbohy- 

^  How  mach  of  the  nitrogen  tliiis  stored  forma  a  part  of  the  cell  tinsiie,  liow  much 
belongs  to  cell  contontH,  and  how  mticli  is  in  circulation  in  tluiuA  in  the  body  is  a 
qnestion  in  regard  to  which  opinicms  diiVer,  and  the  data  for  judging  this  matter 
are  at  present  iuadeqaate. 
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drates  : :  1  :  2.5  ;  1;  that  is  (having  the  requisite  araount  of  nitrogen, 
used  probably  for  the  repair  of  tissue  or  for  some  vital  process  less 
understood,  or  for  both),  it  is  theoretically  and  within  certain  limits 
unimportant  which  of  the  nutrients  supplies  the  necessary  energy.  An 
abundance  of  carbohydrates  and  fat  will,  within  limits,  make  up  for  a 
deficiency  of  protein;  that  is  to  say,  the  body  will  get  on  with  a  small 
amount  of  protein  provided  a  correspondingly  large  amount  of  nitrogen- 
free  material  is  supplied.  This  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  power  of 
carbohydrates  and  fat  to  protect  protein. 

(10)  The  nutrients  of  the  food  combine  in  the  body  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  and  undergo  combustion,  thus  liberating  energy  for  the  body. 

METABOLISM   OF  NITROGEN, 

Metabolism  experiments  of  the  kind  here  referred  to  may  bo  divided 
into  four  classes:  (1)  Those  which  show  the  amount  of  nitrogen  (with 
or  without  ash  constituents)  consumed  in  the  food  and  excreted  in  tbe 
urine  and  feces;  (2)  those  which  also  account  for  the  carbon  (with  or 
without  oxygen  and  hydrogen),  known  as  respiration  experiments;  (3) 
those  which  in  addition  to  the  above  factors  take  account  of  the  energy 
of  the  food  and  excretory  products  as  well  as  the  energy  of  internal 
and  external  muscular  work  and  the  heat  radiated  from  the  body;  and 
(4)  those  in  which  the  respiratory  quotient  is  determined,  i.  e.,  the 
ratio  of  carbon  dioxid  excreted  in  the  breath  to  oxygen  consumed  from 
the  air. 

The  first  line  of  experimenting  is  much  the  simplest,  as  to  both  appa- 
ratus recjuircd  and  manipulation,  and  it  also  affords  data  which  are  of 
much  importance  not  only  in  judging  of  the  metabolism  of  protein,  but 
also  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  animal.  In  experiments  on  the 
metabolism  of  nitrogen  as  ordinarily  conducted,  the  nitrogen  in  the  food, 
urine,  and  feces  is  determined.  The  urine  contains  nearly  all  the  metab- 
olized nitrogen  excreted  from  the  body.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the 
amount  in  the  feces  is  small.  Apparatus  has  been  devivsed  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  urine.  The  collection  of  the  feces  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  The  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  feces  may  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  methods.  The  sum  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
and  feces  (representing  the  outgo)  subtracted  algebraically  from  the 
nitrogen  in  the  food  (income)  shows  whether  a  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen 
in  the  body  is  taking  place,  i.  e.j  whether  or  not  nitrogen  is  being 
retained  in  the  form  of  increased  tissue,  reserve  material,  etc.  If  the 
income  is  greater  than  the  outgo  tliere  is  a  gain  of  nitrogen  in  the  body; 
if  it  is  less  than  the  outgo  there  is  a  loss;  if  it  is  just  equal  to  the  outgo, 
nitrogen  equilibrium  has  been  reached.  Comparing  the  income  and 
outgo  is  often  spoken  of  as  determining  the  nitrogen  balance. 

Nitrogen  metaholism  in  iU  relation  to  feeding  experimentii. — The  feeding 
experiment  as  ordinarily  made  depends  upon  considerations  like  those 
mentioned  above  (p.  1004).    Yet  it  is  doubtless  true  that  few  consider 
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the  more  technical  points  in  making  snch  experiments.  In  a  feeding 
experiment,  as  usually  conducted,  an  animal,  or  in  many  cases  a  lot  con- 
sisting of  several  animals,  is  fed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  a  given 
ration  of  known  composition.  The  amount  consumed  and  the  gain  or 
loss  in  weight  are  recorded.  Often  the  cost  of  the  food  eaten  and  the 
value  of  the  animal  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  test  are  also  noted, 
to  furnish  the  means  of  judging  of  the  economical  value  of  the  ration. 
A  feeding  test  is  generally  preceded  by  a  preliminary  period  of  arbi- 
trary duration  during  which  the  ration  to  be  tested  is  fed,  in  order  that 
the  body  may  adjust  itself  to  the  new  ration  and  during  the  test  proper* 
may  be  actually  living  upon  the  ration  tested  and  not  upon  material 
stored  from  the  previous  ration.  When  different  foods  are  compared, 
either  similar  animals  or  lots  of  animals  are  fed  the  selected  rations  at 
the  same  time  and  under  similar  conditions,  or  the  different  rations  are 
fed  to  the  same  animal  or  lots  in  different  periods,  separated  by  suit- 
able preliminary  periods.  The  two  methods  are  often  combined.  If 
the  feces  are  analyzed  the  data  are  obtained  for  determining  the  diges- 
tibUity  of  the  food,  since  it  is  assumed  that  the  feces  consist  of  the 
undigested  residue  of  the  food  eaten.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
feeding  experiment  is  more  valuable  when  the  comparative  digestibihty 
of  the  foods  tested  is  also  learned.  The  fact  that  digestion  experiments 
have  increased  in  number  in  recent  years  shows  that  the  station  work- 
ers fully  appreciate  this  fact.  That  the  collection  and  analysis  of  the 
urine  affords  additional  data  for  drawing  deductions  from  feeding  tests 
and  permits  the  deduction  of  other  important  facts  is  not  recognized, 
or  if  recognized  is  not  carried  into  practice. 

Determining  the  nitrogen  balance  in  connection  with  the  feeding 
experiment  is  useful  in  the  following  ways: 

It  may  be  very  helpful  as  an  indication  of  the  proper  length  of  the 
preliminary  feeding  period  or  the  time  when  the  feeding  experiment 
proper  may  begin,  since  the  existence  of  nitrogen  equilibrium  implies 
that  so  far  as  nitrogen  is  concerned  the  body  is  living  upon  the  food 
eaten. 

It  is  also  helpful  as  showing  whether  the  ration  is  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  animal.  If  it  is  insufficient  the  body  will  lose  nitrogen  or 
carbon  or  both.  In  long  feeding  experiments  this  loss  would  almost 
certainly  appear  in  loss  of  weight  and  in  poorer  condition  of  the  animal. 
But  if  the  period  is  short  a  change  in  weight  is  not  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  physiological  condition,  for  change  in  weight  is  known  to  be 
inffnenced  by  different  water  content  of  the  body  and  other  factors. 

The  feeding  standards  commonly  followed  have  been  deduced  from 
the  best  data  available  at  the  time  they  were  proposed  and  in  general 
are  m  accord  with  the  best  practice.  In  some  instances  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  proposed  was  intluenced  by  the  amount  consumed  from 
the  tissue  of  a  fasting  animal  as  shown  by  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in 
the  urine,  since  it  was  assumed  that  when  living  on  its  own  tissue  the 
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body  would  live  most  economically.  It  is,  liowever,  not  certain  that 
the  best  combiuation  of  uatrieuts  (protein  and  nitrogenfree  material) 
has  been  found  and  is  shown  by  the  feeding  standards.  For  instance, 
if  the  ration  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  and  practically 
all  is  excreted  in  the  urine  and  feces  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
wasteful  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the  gains  made  are  enough  better 
to  offset  the  cost  of  such  a  ration,  for  nitrogen  is  without  doubt  the 
expensive  nutrient.  By  better  gains  is  meant  that  the  material  gained 
consists  of  lean  rather  than  fat,  or  that  the  fat  and  lean  are  better  dis- 
tributed. Muscle,  i.  e.,  lean,  contains  about  23  per  cent  of  protein 
(nitrogen  multiplied  by  6.25)  and  by  this  factor  the  amount  of  lean  may 
be  computed  approximately  from  the  gain  of  nitrogen. 

The  small  gains  of  nitrogen  which  arc  observed  in  many  experi- 
ments and  which  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  are  often  found  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  corresponding  losses  if  the  period  of  observa- 
tion is  long  continued.  In  order  that  there  should  be  a  gain  of  muscu- 
lar tissue,  of  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  feeding  animals  for 
profit,  there  should  be  a  regular  and  constant  gain  of  nitrogen  of  con- 
siderable amount.  It  has  been  claimed  that  by  spe<iial  methods  of 
feeding  it  is  possible  to  cause  very  considerable  increase  of  gains  in 
muscular  tissue.  The  results  of  experiments  which  have  been  con- 
ducted on  this  line  are,  however,  contradictory.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  a  system  of  feeding  followed  from  birth  may  materially  affect  the 
body  structure  of  an  animal.  Until  further  observations  are  made 
definite  statements  concerning  this  question  are  not  warranted. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  different  methods  of  feeding  influence 
the  way  in  which  fat  is  accumulated  in  the  body.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  if  animals  are  fattened  quickly  the  fat  will  accumulate  in  large 
masses  in  certain  localities,  whereas  if  the  fattening  period  is  of  long 
duration  and  the  fat  is  accumulated  slowly  it  will  be  distributed 
throughout  the  carcass.  The  best  methods  of  feeding  and  the  most 
suitable  rations  for  securing  well-distributed  fat  and  lean  are  not 
known  with  certainty.  The  conditions  which  influence  the  constant 
gain  of  nitrogen  (if  this  is  possible)  and  hence  the  gain  of  lean  are 
not  well  understood.  A  consideration  of  the  problem  of  feeding  for 
lean  (whether  this  be  understood  to  mean  feeding  so  as  to  insure  a 
better  distribution  of  lean  and  fat  in  the  carcass  or  a  total  gain  in 
muscular  tissue)  affords  one  of  the  most  useful  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  feeding  experiments. 

As  previously  stated,  determining  the  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen  fur- 
nishes data  for  computing  the  gain  or  loss  of  lean.  If  it  were  not  for 
variation  in  water  content  of  the  body  as  well  as  in  the  contents  of 
the  alimentary  canal  the  gain  or  loss  of  fatty  tissue  would  be  shown 
by  subtracting  the  gain  or  loss  of  lean  from  the  total  gain  or  loss, 
since  it  is  assumed  that  fat  is  the  only  nitrogen-free  substance  gained 
in  any  considerable  quantity. 
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To  calcnlato  accurately  the  gain  or  loss  of  fat  the  balance  of  income 
and  outgo  of  carboii  must  also  be  kuowii.  The  lueasoremeDt  of  this 
factor  necessitates  the  use  of  a  respiration  apparatus.  This  will  be 
qK>ken  of  later.  However,  a  method  ^  for  calculating  the  carbon  bal- 
ance l^om  data  furnished  by  experiments  in  which  the  food,  urine,  and 
feces  have  been  analyzed  has  been  devised  and  seems  applicable  in 
feeding  exi>eriments  and  experiments  on  the  production  of  milk. 

The  length  of  time  a  feeding  experiment  should  be  continued  is 
shown,  in  part  at  least,  by  determining  the  nitrogen  balance.  In  the 
ordinary  feeding  exi>eriment  the  proper  length  of  time  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  conjecture  or  convenience,  the  object  being  to  continue  the  test 
until  the  effect  of  the  ration  is  manifested  with  certainty.  When  the 
nitrogen  balance  is  determined  and  nitrogen  equilibrium  is  reached 
and  maintained  the  subject  is  known  to  be  living  upon  the  tested  ration, 
and  continuing  the  period  for  a  longer  time  is  a  matter  to  be  determined 
by  the  special  question  under  investigation.  For  instance,  in  feeding 
a  certain  ration  to  pigs  it  is  often  desirable  to  learn  how  long  the  ration 
may  be  profitably  fed  rather  than  to  study  the  physiological  effect  of 
the  ration. 

Distarbing  conditions  will  be  very  readily  shown  by  variations 
in  the  nitrogen  excretion.  If  the  ration  is  unvarying  and  nitrogen 
equilibrium  has  been  reached  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine 
should  be  practically  uniform  from  day  to  day.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
it  is  certain  that  there  is  a  disturbing  factor.  This  would  often  be 
undetected  in  the  ordinary  feeding  experiment,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  certain  way  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  disturbing  factors 
when  the  ration  is  uniform  may  account  for  the  fact  that  contradictory 
results  are  so  often  obtained.  In  other  words,  the  investigator  is  not 
certain  that  the  experimental  conditions  remain  uniform  or  that  they 
are  similar  in  different  experiments.  Beaching  and  maintaining  nitro- 
gen equilibrium  is  an  indication  that  the  experiment  is  progressing 
regularly,  with  the  experimental  conditions  under  control.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  this  line  of  work 
to  feeding  experiments. 

It  is  often  desirable  in  the  feeding  experiment  to  test  some  other 
conditions  thun  rations;  for  instance,  the  effect  of  housing  in  warm 
barns.  If  the  special  condition  studied  is  sufficient  to  produce  any 
marked  physiological  effect  it  is  very  probable  that  this  wonld  be  shown 
by  variations  in  the  nitrogen  balance;  that  is,  a  change  in  the  physi- 
ological condition  would  produce  a  change  in  the  cleavage  of  protein 
in  the  body,  and  hence  in  the  nitrogen  excretion  in  the  urine.  Thus, 
if  it  should  appear  in  the  feeding  experiment  that  drinking  large 
quantities  of  water  increased  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine — 
that  is,  the  cleavage  of  protein  in  the  body — the  deduction  would  be 

'  Landw.  Jahrb.,  24  (1895),  p.  283  (E.  S.  K.,  7,  p.  237) ;  26  (1897),  p.  555  (K.  S.  R.,  9, 
p.  788).. 
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warranted  that  the  amount  of  water  oonsnmed  with  a  ration  shonld 
be  regulated,  nnless  it  was  believed  to  be  desirable  to  furnish  large 
amounts  of  water.  If  this  were  done  a  correspondingly  large  amount 
of  nitrogen  shonld  also  be  supplied.  If  it  should  appear  that  the 
amount  of  water  drunk  was  without  effect  on  the  excretion  of  nitrogen 
the  conclusion  would  be  warranted  that  there  was  no  reason  for  regu- 
lating the  supply  of  water. 

The  manarial  value  of  a  ration  is  an  important  consideration  from 
an  economic  standpoint,  and  this  can  not  be  known  with  certainty  unless 
the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  and  feces  is  determined. 

If  feeding  tests  were  made  with  the  additional  determinations 
sagge^sted  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers  would  be  more 
comparable  than  is  now  the  case.  There  is  so  little  proof  of  uniformity 
in  experimental  conditions  at  present  that  many  of  the  deductions 
obtained  are  only  of  local  or  transient  interest. 

XitrogcH  metabolism  in  its  relation  to  digestion  ejrperiments. — What 
has  been  said  of  the  value  of  experiments  in  which  the  balance  of 
inc4>nie  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  is  determined  as  a  control  on  the  acco* 
racy  of  feeding  experiments  applies  with  equal  force  to  digestion 
exi)eriments.  In  the  digestion  experiment,  as  ordinarily  conducted^ 
the  animal  is  fed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  a  definite  ration  consist- 
ing of  a  single  food  or  combination  of  foods.  The  ration  is  fed  until 
it  is  assumed  the  animal  is  living  on  it,  and  then  the  feces  are  collected 
and  analyzed.  Sometimes  various  substances,  such  as  powdered  cork, 
bones,  or  charcoal  are  given  with  the  last  food  consumed  before  and 
the  first  food  after  the  digestion  experiment  proper.  These  snbstanoes 
impart  either  a  definite  consistency  or  color  to  the  feces  and  permit  tiie 
separation  of  the  feces  due  to  the  special  food  under  consideration  firom 
the  feces  due  to  the  preceding  and  following  ration.  From  the  compo- 
sition of  the  food  and  feces  the  coefficients  of  digestibility  are  cal- 
culated. Unless  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  is 
determined  the  time  which  should  elapse  after  a  given  diet  is  consumed 
before  the  feces  should  be  collected  for  analysis  is  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  as  in  experiments  with  herbivora  the  feces  can  not  be 
marked,  for  instance,  with  charcoal,  as  maybe  done  in  experiments  with 
man. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  that  the  digestibility  of  food  is  infio- 
enced  by  the  state  of  nutrition  of  the  subject.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  digestion  would  be  normal  under  normal  conditions;  that 
is,  when  the  body  is  in  nitrogen  equilibrium. 

It  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that  the  feces  consist  principally  of 
undigested  residue,  but  investigations — some  of  them  comparatively 
recent — have  shown  that  this  supposition  is  far  firom  correct,  and  that 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  feces  is  metabolized 
nitrogen  derived  from  bile  and  other  digestive  secretions.  As  jwe- 
viously  stated,  the  nitrogen  assimilated  from  a  given  diet  is  largely 
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excreted  iu  the  the  uriiie,  aud,  futhermore^  it  is  excreted  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time.  The  uitrogen  in  the  food  miima  the  nitrogen 
in  the  feces  (which  is  ordinarily  assumed  to  represent  the  digested 
nitrogen)  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  amount  excreted  in  the  urine. 
If  the  nitrogen  of  metabolic  products  in  the  feces  is  determined  and 
added  to  the  amount  in  the  urine  it  is  probable  that,  provided  the  sub- 
ject is  in  nitrogen  equilibrium,  this  sum  would  more  truly  represent 
the  total  amount  of  digested  nitrogen  than  the  values  which  are 
obtained  by  ordinary  methods.  At  any  rate,  the  values  so  obtained 
are  useful  as  a  check  on  the  results  obtained  by  taking  the  difference 
between  food  and  feces  as  the  amount  digested. 

In  digestion  experiments  with  animals  little  account  is  taken  of  the 
fact  that  the  digestibility  of  a  food  is  influenced  by  the  foods  which 
are  consumed  with  it.  In  experiments  with  men  on  an  absolute  milk 
diet,  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  excreted  in  the  feces, 
owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  when  consumed  in  quantity 
coagulates  in  the  stomach  and  the  masses  are  not  sufficiently  broken 
up  in  their  passage  through  the  intestinal  tract  so  that  the  digestive 
juices  can  act  upon  the  whole  mass.  On  the  other  hand,  if  bread  is 
consumed  with  the  milk  the  particles  of  bread  prevent  the  formation 
of  large  masses  of  casein  in  the  stomach  and  the  material  is  in  better 
mechanical  condition  for  digestion,  aud  is  actually  more  thoroughly 
digested;  that  is,  consunnng  bread  with  milk  increases  the  digestibility 
of  the  milk.  Furthermore,  in  such  experiments  it  is  often  impracti- 
cable to  continue  a  ration  consisting  of  a  single  food  material  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  because  unusual  conditions  may  readily  be  . 
supposed  to  eventually  produce  abnormal  results.  In  all  such  cases 
a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  results  is  even  more  valuable  than  in 
digestion  experiments  under  normal  or  usual  conditions. 

As  in  the  case  of  feeding  experiments,  determining  the  nitrogen  bal- 
ance is  useful  in  showing  the  regularity  of  progress  of  digestion  experi- 
ments, since  if  the  nitrogen  balance  does  not  vary  from  day  to  day 
under  like  experimental  conditions  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  experi- 
mental conditions  are  under  conlrol,  and  the  results  of  one  investiga- 
tor may  be  more  readily  compared  with  those  of  another. 

Other  experiments  in  which  the  nitrogen  balance  iff  of  k^c. — There  are 
many  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject  of  nutrition  besides 
feeding  and  digestion  experiments  which  need  investigation,  and  are  in 
line  with  the  work  followed  at  many  of  the  stations,  in  which  a  determi- 
nation of  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  is  either  essen- 
tial or  useful.  A  proper  understanding  of  the  functions  of  food  and 
the  amount  of  food  requisite  for  diflfei  ent  purposes,  including  the  pro- 
duction of  work,  necessitates  a  knowledge  of  the  source  of  energy  in 
the  animal  body.  While  it  is  recognized  that  energy  is  supplied  by 
the  food,  there  are  many  theories  as  to  which  of  the  nutrients  is  the 
real  source  of  energy  in  the  body.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  protein^ 
18766— No,  11 2 
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fat,  and  carbohydrates  all  farniah  energy  tor  mnscalar  exertion.  Keyer- 
theless,  certain  prominent  invefitigators  urge  that  this  energy  Ib  for- 
nished  mainly  if  not  entirely  by  protein.  The  theory  ha0  also  been 
advanced  that  fat  and  carbohydrates  furnish  the  energy  for  mod- 
erate muscular  work  even  if  long  continued,  but  if  the  labor  i&  severe 
the  energy  for  it  must  be  supplied  by  protein.  Many  investigators 
have  claimed  that  muscular  work  increases  the  excretion  of  nitrogen; 
that  is,  increases  the  cleavage  of  protein  in  the  body.  The  results 
obtained  are,  however,  contradictory,  and  the  study  of  the  quei^ioa  of 
the  real  source  of  muscular  energy  aud  the  effect  of  miuK^ular  work  on 
the  cleavage  of  protein  is  one  which  may  be  advantageously  pursued. 

Closely  connected  with  the  points  above  noted  is  the  question  con- 
cerniDg  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  the  nitrogen  of  tlie  food 
consumed  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  The  time  which  must  elapse  before 
the  undigested  residue  of  a  particular  diet  is  excreted  in  the  feces  may 
be  actually  determiued,  since,  as  noted  above,  it  is  possible  in  many 
cases  to  identify  the  feces  by  giving  them  a  characteristic  color  or  con- 
sistency. There  is  no  such  simple  means  applie^le  to  the  urine.  It  is 
ordinarily  assumed  that  a  comparatively  short  time  elapses  before  the 
nitrogen  of  a  particular  £dod  is  excreted  in  the  urine. 

To  what  extent  the  nitrogen  in  the  urine  is  derived  directly  from  the 
food  or  to  what  extent  the  nitrogen  consumed  must  first  form  a  part  of 
the  body  tissue  before  being  excreted  is  a  subject  on  which  opiuions 
differ.  Whether  nitrogen,  if  stored  in  the  body  as  reserve  material,  is 
stored  In  nitrogenous  cells  already  formed  or  whether  new  cells  are  built 
is  also  a  matter  on  which  niore  information  is  needed.  In  skillful  hands 
the  data  for  the  intelligent  discussion  of  such  problems  are  furnished, 
at  least  in  part,  by  the  nitrogen  balance.  In  addition  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  nitrogen  balance,  the  ratio  of  the  different  nitrogenous  con- 
stituents in  the  urine  to  each  other,  and  the  ratio  of  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  compounds  to  each  other  and  to  nitrogen  may  be  advanta- 
geously studied,  since  these  ratios  have  been  shown  to  vary  under 
different  experimental  conditions  and  to  furnish  a  means  of  judging 
of  the  physiological  processes  going  on  in  the  body.  In  connection 
with  all  the  work  mentioned  the  elaboration  of  analytical  methods  is 
needed. 

Nitrogen  metabolism  under  abnormal  or  unmual  oonditians. — The  study 
of  nutrition  under  abnormal,  unusual,  or  pathological  conditions  is  of 
great  importance,  since  it  is  true  here,  as  in  other  branches  of  science, 
that  the  normal  can  not  be  known  with  certainty  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  abnormal.  As  previously  stated,  metabolism  experiments  with 
.  faeting  animals  are  of  use  in  determining  the  amount  oif  protein  which 
is  actually  required.  A  considerable  number  of  metabolism  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  in  which  the  subjects  (usually  men)  were  mas- 
saged. Massage  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  involuntary 
muscular  exertion,  and,  while  interesting  from  other  standpoints,  such 
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experiments  are  also  of  use  in  dedacing  thtf^rtes  concerning  muscular 
exertion.  In  other  ex|>eriment8  baths  of  yarious  sorts  have  been  given, 
in  many  eases  of  such  a  nature  that  the  body  temperature  was  raised. 
Dedoctious  drawn  from  these  exi>eriments  have  been  of  imi>ortaiice  in 
discussions  concerninf]^  many  points.  Metabolism  experiments  with 
subjects  aiiectecl  with  diabetes  have  been  of  assistance  in  studying  the 
functions  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,  and  the  ways  in  which  these  nutri- 
ents are  used  in  the  body.  Aside  from  the  information  they  furnish 
concerning  the  normal  organism^  experiments  on  nutrition  in  diffei'ent 
diseases  are  of  value,  considered  from  a  medical  stand  i>oiut.  In  study- 
ing the  Icind  and  amount  of  food  best  suited  to  diseased  subjects  and 
the  inflaence  of  disease  on  digestion  and  .assimilation,  and  other  similar 
problems,  the  determination  of  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of 
nitrogen  has  been  of  great  assistance. 

A  number  of  fundamental  facts  and  theories  concerning  nutrition 
were  mentioned  above  (p.  1004 )«  In  ne«irly  every  instance  the  conclu- 
sions cited  were  arrived  at  by  the  aid  of  metabolism  exi»eriments  in 
which  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  was  determined. 
The  line  of  experimenting  which  has  led  to  such  valuable  results  in  the 
past  can  not  but  prove  useful  if  continued. 

METABOLISM  OF   OABBON. 

In  the  experiments  which  have  been  spoken  of  the  balance  of  income 
and  outgo  of  nitrogen  was  the  principal  fiictor  determined.  Many 
experiments  have  also  been  made  in  which  the  balance  of  carbon,  with  or 
without  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  was  determined.  These  are  called  res- 
piration experiments,  from  the  fact  that  the  respiratory  products  iire 
taken  into  account.  Special  apparatus  is  necessary  for  the  collection, 
measurement,  and  analysis  of  the  inspired  and  respired  air.  This  usually 
iucludes  a  respiration  chamber  in  which  the  subject  may  remain  in 
comparative  comfort  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  A  current  of  air, 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  subject,  is  pumped  through  the  apparatus* 
In  some  forms  of  respiration  apparatus,  instead  of  pumping  a  current 
of  fresh  air  through  the  respiration  chamber  the  carbon  dioxid  pro- 
duced is  removed  and  fresh  oxygen  is  supplied  to  take  the  place  of  that 
withdrawn  from  the  air  by  the  subject.  The  total  current  is  measured 
and  samples  of  known  volume  of  both  the  incoming  and  outgoing  air 
arc  analyzed.  The  factors  ordinarily  determined  is  carbon  dioxid  and 
in  some  cases  water.  In  experiments  with  herbivora  the  methan  in  the 
gaseous  excretory  products  is  usually  determined  also,  since  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  this  gas  is  known  to  be  excreted  in  the  intestinal 
gases  of  this  class  of  animals.  In  these,  as  in  experiments  previously 
mentioned,  the  food,  urine,  and  feces  are  analyzed.  The  usual  deter- 
miuations  made  are  carbon  and  nitrogen.  In  some  instances  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  mineral  matter  are  also  determined. 
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As  the  characteristic  elements  of  all  foods  and  the  liqnid  and  solid 
excretory  products  are  nitrogen  and  carbon,  the  characteristic  element 
of  the  gaseous  excretory  products  is  carbon.  Therefore,  if  the  income 
and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  determined  the  data  are  secured 
for  measuring  approximately  the  total  income  and  outgo  of  material,' 
since  this  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 

If  tbe  amount  of  carbon  consumed  in  the  foo<l  is  greater  than  that 
excreted  in  the  respiratory  products,  urine,  and  feces  there  is  a  f2;aui 
of  ciirbon  in  the  organism,  and  rice  versa.  If  carbon  is  gained  it  is 
ordinarily  assumed  that  it  is  stored  in  the  body  in  tho  form  of  fat, 
since  this  is  the  characteristic  csirbon  compound  ])reseiit  in  any  con- 
siderable amount  in  the  body.  If  the  outgo  of  carbon  is  greater  than 
the  income  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  food  is  insufficient  and 
some  fat  of  the  body  has  been  utilized.  The  percentage  of  carbon  in 
fat  is  known,  and  from  the  gain  or  loss  of  carbon  the  gain  or  loss  of 
£at  can  be  calculated.  As  previously  stated,  the  gain  or  loss  of  lean 
can  be  calculated  from  the  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen,  as  the  percentage 
of  nitrogen  in  lean  meat  is  also  known.  These  factors,  together  with 
the  total  gain  or  loss  in  weight  of  the  subject,  furnish  data  forjudging 
of  the  physiological  effect  of  a  ration  and  the  comparative  value  ot 
the  gains  made  on  different  rations. 

The  source  of  fat  in  the  animal  body  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed.  As  already  mentioned,  the  commonly  accepted  theory 
is  that  fat  is  formed  from  the  excess  of  fat  and  carbohydrates  con- 
sumed in  the  food.  It  has  been  maintained  that  when  an  excess  of 
protein  is  consumed  fat  may  be  formed  from  protein ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
tein is  broken  down  in  the  body  into  simpler  nitrogenous  and  nitrogen- 
free  substances.  While  the  nitrogen  is  excreted,  some  of  the  carbon  is 
retained  and  stored  in  the  form  of  fat.  The  early  exi)erinients  which 
were  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  protein  were  made 
with  a  respiration  apparatus.  The  subject,  generally  a  dog,  was  fed 
lean  meat,  which  was  assumed  to  be  free  from  fat  and  glycogen.  All 
the  nitrogen  consumed  was  excreted.  Some  carbon  was  retained.  The 
conclusion  was  therefore  drawn  that  it  was  retained  as  fat;  that  is,  that 
fat  had  been  formed  from  protein.  Tho  discussion  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  deduction  and  the  theories  based  ui)on  it  is  still  going  on.  The 
possibility  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  protein  is  rendered  probable 
by  experiments  of  an  entirely  different  nature.* 

It  has  been  found  that  muscular  work  increases  the  metabolism  of 
carbon ;  that  is,  increases  the  excretion  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  bresitfa. 

'  In  ibis  discussion  no  mention  has  been  made  of  mineral  matter.  In  many  exper- 
iments tbe  balance  of  mineral  matter  bas  been  determined  either  in  tenns  of  total 
asb  or  of  cblorin;  pbospboms,  snlpbur,  etc.  Tbougb  tbe  mineral  constitnents  of  tbe 
food  are  of  uudoabted  importance,  tbeir  function,  aside  from  tho  formation  of  the 
skeletal  framework  of  tbe  body,  is  not  ^definitely  understood.  They  undergo  little 
cleavage  in  tbe  body,  and  benco  are  of  practically  no  value  as  sources  of  energy. 

3N.  Zuntz,  E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  538. 
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This  is  often  the  case  when  there  is  no  increased  excretion  of  nitrogen 
and  when  the  nitrogen  of  the  excretory  product  does  not  exceed  that 
of  the  food.  In  these  cases  carbon  componnds  (fat  and  carbohydrates) 
must  be  concerned  in  the  production  of  muscahir  energy.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  this  is  true  for  all  forms  of  energy  or  for  the 
production  of  the  total  muscular  energy  of  the  body.  It  has  also  been 
claimed  that  when  work  is  severe  the  amount  of  nitrogen  excreted  in 
the  nrine  is  increased,  or,  in  other  words,  protein  is  broken  down  to 
famish  energy  for  muscular  work.  The  different  theories  of  the  source 
of  energy  were  briefly  mentioned  above.  More  investigations  are 
needed  before  positive  deductions  can  be  drawn. 

Since  the  total  income  and  outgo  of  matter  are  measured  in  respira- 
tion experiments,  the  data  are  available  for  discussing  the  conservation 
of  matter  in  the  animal  body.  Although  this  would  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned to-day,  the  experimental  proof  of  the  law  as  applied  to  the 
animal  body  is  not  only  a  matter  of  abstract  scientific  interest,  but  of 
fundamental  biological  importance. 

What  was  said  of  the  importance  of  studying  the  balance  of  nitro- 
gen under  abnormal  or  unusual  conditions  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  metabolism  of  carbon  and  of  energy. 

METAnOLISM   OF  ENERGY. 

The  previous  discussion  has  been  chiefly  ox)ncerned  with  only  one  of 
the  functions  of  food,  namely,  supplying  the  body  with  material  for  the 
building  and  repair  of  tissue.  Food  is  also  a  source  of  energy.  It 
sux>plies  the  body  with  the  necessary  heat  and  energy  for  internal  and 
external  muscular  work.  The  complex  compounds  consumed  in  the  food 
possess  high  potential  energy.  Before  being  excreted  they  arc  broken 
down  in  the  body  into  simpler  compounds  and  i>art  with  this  energy. 
The  elements  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  undergo  combustion 
in  the  body. 

In  ordinary  combustion  the  final  products  are  carbon  dioxid,  water, 
and  free  nitrogen.  In  the  body  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  also  burned 
to  carbon  dioxid  and  water,  although  the  process  is  not  so  simple  as  in 
the  direct  oxidation  of  material  in  the  air.  The  nitrogen  combustion 
is,  however,  not  so  complete,  since  nitrogen  is  excreted  in  the  forms  of 
urea  and  other  cleavage  products. 

It  is  believed,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  that  the  amount  of  potential  energy  which  is  transformed  into 
kinetic  energy  when  food  is  burned  in  the  body  is  the  same  as  that 
which  would  be  produced  if  an  ec^ual  amount  of  the  same  material  was 
burned  outside  the  body.  Provided  the  final  i)roducts  are  the  same  the 
intermediate  steps  may  be  disregarded.  Further,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  maximum  work  the  tendency  is  toward  those  changes 
which  result  in  the^greatest  evolution  of  heat  or  other  form  of  kinetic 
energy.    Accordingly  the  heats  of  combustion  of  the  nutrients  of  food 
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are  taken  as  eqniyatent  to  tbeir  potential  energy,  i.  e,,  their  ralae 
for  the  production  of  heat  and  mascnlar  wovk  when  they  are  bamed  in 
the  body,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  imperleet  combustion  of 
the  nitrogenous  cotnponnds.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  reserve 
matertala^  prineipally  fat  and  protein,  which  the  body  takes  from  the 
food  ami  nu^kes  part  of  its  tissue  before  they  are  bnmed. 

[n  determining  the  balance  of  income  and  oatgo  of  energy  the  income 
is  represented  by  the  potential  energy  of  the  food.    The  factors  of 
ontgo  are  the  potential   energy  of  the  excretory  products,  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  body,  and  the  amount  of  mnscular  work  i)erfonned. 
These  factors  may  all  bo  expressed  in  terms  of  heat.    The  data  for  the 
balance  are  usually  expressed  in  units  of  heat,  u  e.,  calories.    The 
potential  energy  of  the  food  and  excretory  products  is  determined  by 
combustion  in  a  bomb  calorimeter  or  other  suitable  apparatus.     Many 
different  dynamometers  liave  been  devised  for  determining  the  amount 
of  external  wwk  performed.    Internal  work  (expended  in  chewing, 
swallowing,  and  digesting  the  food,  in  the  beating  of  the  heart,  etc) 
can  not  be  measured  directly,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  energy  involved 
in  this  inttfnal  mnscular  work  leaves  the  body  in  the  fcKrm  of  heat. 
Therefore  this  internal  niuscnlivr  work  can  be  measured  by  determining 
the  heat  given  off  by  the  body.    This  requires  a  special  apparatus 
called  a  calorimeter.   Whi^n  it  is  combined  with  a  respiration  apparatus 
of  some  sort,  as  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases,  it  may  be  called  a  respi- 
ration calorimeter. 

Ill  stating  the  results  of  experiments  in  which  the  balance  of  energy 
is  studied  it  is  of  advantage  to  compare  the  energy  of  the  food  avail- 
able for  the  body — that  is,  the  net  income — witli  the  energy  liberated  by 
the  body.  The  gross  income  of  the  food  is  represented  by  its  heat  of 
combustion.  The  net  income  is  the  gross  income  less  the  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  the  undigested  residue  and  metabolic  products  in  the  feces 
and  the  unoxidized  material  in  the  urine. 

When  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  energy  is  determined,  if 
the  income  exceeds  the  outgo,  energy  is  stored  in  the  body.  It  is 
assumed  that  this  is  stored  as  potential  energy  in  fat,  protein,  or  other 
reserve  material.  If  the  outgo  of  energy  exceeds  the  income  then 
some  of  the  material  of  the  body  has  been  broken  down  to  liberate  this 
energy. 

Oalori metric  experiments  have  a  practical  application  in  comparing 
the  energy  available  to  the  body  from  different  foods.  Further,  calori- 
metric  experiments  will  afford  a  means  forjudging  of  the  accuracy  of 
respiration  experiments  and  show  more  clearly  what  becomes  of  the 
nutrients  of  tlie  food,  the  carbohydrates  as  well  as  the  fat,  protein,  and 
extractives.  Another  application  is  in  the  study  of  the  production  of 
work  by  draft  animals.  It  is  evident  that  the  study  of  these  problems 
necessitates  the  measurement  and  comparison  of  the  work  i)erfonned 
on  different  rations.    Such  exx)eriments  are  also  essential  in  studying 
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the  HKyre  general  apf^lieations  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  euergj 
IB  the  smimal  body.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  the 
experimental  proof  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  and  importance. 

^Experiments  on  the  income  and  outgo  of  energy  are  comparatively 
recent.  They  are  very  technical  and  necessitate  costly  and  elaborate 
apparatus.  The  results  which  m<ay  be  obtained,  however,  are  of  extreme 
iBportance  and  their  application  is  widespread.  The  Connecticut  Storrs 
Experiment  Station,  in  eooperatson  with  this  Office,  is  carrying  on  elab- 
orate investigations  on  this  matter  and  it  is  hoped  the  work  will  be 
enlarged. 

THE  BESPIRATOBY   QUOTIENT. 

In  the  respiratory  experiments  previously  mentioned  the  total  income 
and  outgo  of  carbon  was  determined.    There  is  another  class  of  respi- 
ration experiments  in  which  the  total  income  and  outgo  is  not  the 
factor  under  consideration,  but  rather  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid 
excreted  in  a  given  time  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
snmed  from  the  air.    This  ratio  of  carbon  dioxid  to  oxygen  is  called 
the  respiratory  quotient  and  experiments  in  which  it  is  determined  may 
be  conveniently  called  respiratory  quotient  experiments.    For  such 
work  special  apparatus  is  needed.    In  some  cases  the  subject  is  con- 
fined in  a  chamber  not  unlike  that  of  the  other  form  of  respiration 
apparatus  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  consumed  and  carbon  dioxid  pro- 
duced is  measured.    In  other  cases  a  tube  is  inserted  in  the  trachea  of 
the  animal.    Through  this  tube  all  inspired  and  respired  air  must  pass. 
The  tube  is  provided  with  suitable  valves,  and  the  incoming  and  out- 
going air  is  measured,  sampled,  and  analyzed.    This  device  does  not 
cause  any  serious  inconvenience  to  tlie  animal  experimented  witli. 
Horses  and  dogs  used  in  such  experiments  have  lived  in  health  for 
many  years  after  the  operation  was  performed.    In  experiments  with 
man  and  sometimes  with  animals  a  mouthpiece  or  a  mask  over  the 
bead  is  worn,  which,  by  an  arrangement  of  valves,  permits  the  meas- 
nrement  of  the  inspired  and  respired  air. 

The  respiratory  quotient  varies  markedly  under  different  experi- 
mental conditions  and  is  a  delicate  index  of  the  processes  going  on  in 
the  body. 

It  has  been  found  that  protein,  fat,  and  carbohydrates  eiich  give  a 
different  respiratory  quotient  when  burned  in  the  body.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  judge  of  the  substances  actually  burned  in  the  body  by 
variations  in  the  respiratory  quotient.  Muscular  work,  either  internal 
or  external,  affects  the  respiratory  quotient,  since  it  increases  the  amount 
of  carbon  metabolized,  and  hence  the  carbon  dioxid  excreted.  From 
the  ratio  the  amount  of  work  performed  can  be  computed.  Thus  by 
changes  in  the  respiratory  quotient  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  energy 
expended— for  instance,  in  chewing  and  digesting  different  foods. 
This  affords  a  method  for  determining  the  actual  value  of  different  foods 
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for  the  body.  It  is  obvious  that  if  two  foods  have  the  same  comiwsi- 
tioii  and  digestibility,  but  one  requires  twice  as  much  energy  for  mas- 
tication and  assimilation^  it  is  only  half  as  valuable  for  the  body  as  the 
other. 

Very  little  has  been  done  in  America  in  this  line  of  experimenting. 
While  the  work  is  technical,  it  is  a  line  the  stations  can  follow  to 
advantage.  The  results  already  obtained  indicate  this  to  be  one  of  the 
most  promising  lines  of  investigation  in  nutrition. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  what  has  been  said  ic  -S  obvious  that  the  discovery  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  fundamental  laws  of  nutrition  rest  largely  on  experiments 
in  which  the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  was  determined.     Some  of 
the  points  on  which  more  work  along  these  lines  should  be  done  have 
already  been  pointed  out.    Thus,  more  careful  comparisons  of  different 
feeding  stuffs  and  their  value  for  the  production  of  milk,  growth,  and 
force  are  needed.    The  formation  of  fat  and  tlie  value  of  different  foods 
for  the  production  of  energy,  the  source  of  energy  in  the  animal  body, 
the  effect  of  muscular  work  on  the  excretion  of  nitrogen  and  carbon, 
and  many  other  questions  suggest  themselves  as  lines  of  work  which 
the  stations  can  advantageously  follow.    Experiments  in  which  the 
balance  of  nitrogen  is  the  principal  factor  determined  retpiire  no  special 
apparatus  and  are  comparatively  simple.    They  are  therefore  the  ones 
which  may  be  most  readily  undertaken,  and,  as  shown  by  the  value  of 
the  results,  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 

The  ordinary  feeding  experiment^  in  which  the  amount  and  composi- 
tion of  the  food  is  determined  or  calculated  and  the  gains  in  weight  of 
the  animals  are  recorded,  has  been  of  use  and  will  be  of  undoubted  use 
in  the  future,  but  it  is  limited  in  its  application.  Many  of  the  questions 
which  such  experiments  undertake  to  settle  could  be  solved  by  the 
intelligent  farmer  working  in  connection  with  the  stations,  and  many 
others  can  not  be  definitely  solved  without  making  the  experiments 
more  thorough. 

Contradictory  results  which  are  often  obtained  might  lie  frequently 
avoided  or  explained  if  more  were  known  of  the  state  of  nutrition  of 
the  animal  experimented  upon.  Experiments  to  determine  such  factors 
are  beyond  the  farmers,  and  must  be  carried  on  by  the  stations.  If  the 
simpler  lines  of  experimenting  are  left  to  practical  men,  who  are  com- 
petent to  carry  them  out  on  their  own  farms  with  their  own  animals,  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  trained  station  workers  may  be  given  to  more 
technical  mutters,  which  are  nevertheless  fundamental  and  of  impor- 
tance from  a  practical  standpoint. 

Compilation  of  metabolism  experiments, — In  order  to  work  intelligently 
along  these  lines  the  observer  must  have  a  knowledge  of  exi)erimental 
methods,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  work  already  done,  and  bo  able 
to  draw  deductions  from  the  facts  observed.    Studying  the  work  of 
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other  investigators  often  suggests  further  Hues  of  exi>eruneiiting,  and 
by  oomparison  of  different  investigations  errors  may  be  avoided.  The 
literature  of  metabolism  experiments  is  extensive.  Reports  of  experi- 
ments have  been  published  in  various  scientific  journals  in  many  lan- 
guages. Many  of  these  publications  are  not  generally  accessible. 
More  or  less  extended  compilations  of  results  have  been  made  in  the 
past,  but  in  no  case  so  far  iis  known  have  the  individual  experiments 
been  cited  in  detail.  Therefore  a  compilation'  has  been  prepared  in  this 
Office  of  experiments  with  man  and  animals  in  which  the  balance  of 
income  and  outgo  of  matter  and  energy  wfis  determined.  Some  2,300 
experiments  with  man  and  about  1,400  experiments  with  animals  have 
been  collected.  In  a  large  number  the  balance  of  nitrogen  with  or 
without  mineral  matter  was  the  factor  determined.  In  a  comparatively 
large  number  the  balance  of  carbon,  with  or  without  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, was  also  determined.  A  still  smaller  number  were  calorimetric 
experiments  in  which  determinations  of  energy  were  made.  The  atteuipt 
was  not  made  to  include  the  respiratory  quotient  experiments,  as  this 
forms  a  subject  by  itself.  In  this  compilation  the  food  consumed,  the 
length  of  the  experimental  period,  and  the  daily  or  average  balance  of 
mcome  and  outgo  have  been  quoted  in  detail.  The  material  has  been 
arranged  in  convenient  form  for  reference  and  the  tabular  matter  is 
supplemented  by  text  in  which  the  experiments  are  described,  and  the 
objects  sought,  the  experimental  methods  employed,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  are  noted  in  more  or  less  detail. 


■  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  45,  ''A  Digest  of  Metabolism 
Experiments.'' 
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CHEnSTRT. 

Methods  of  estunatbig  fiat,  O.  Polimakti  {Arek.  FkyHoL  [PflUger], 
70y  Xoi,  7-8j  p,  3H0), — In  connection  with  other  work  the  anthor  com- 
pared different  methods  of  estimating  fat.  Extraction  with  etfeier  hj 
the  Soxhlet  method  did  not  give  satisfactory  re8itlt8.  The  antJior 
found,  however,  that  by  shaking  finely  powdered  sabstances  in  a  shak- 
ing machine  with  ether  for  two  hoars  all  the  fat  was  extracted.  Better 
results  were  obtained  when  2  cc.  of  metallic  quicksilver  was  added. 
For  instance,  2  gm.  of  meat  meal  was  shaken  with  200  cc.  of  ether  for  two 
hours.  The  fat  was  determined  in  an  aliqoot  portion  of  the  ether  solo- 
tion,  and  the  same  amount  was  obtained  as  when  the  same  material 
was  extracted  for  forty-eight  hours  with  a  Soxhlet  apparatas  and 
afterwards  digested  and  extracted  according  to  Dormeyer^s  metbod. 
Carbon  disnlphid,  i>etroteam  ether,  benzol,  chloroform,  and  different 
mixtures  of  alcohol  and  ether  were  tried,  but  were  found  to  be  inferior 
to  ether  as  a  reagent  for  extracting  fat  by  the  above  method. 

The  lecithin  content  of  certain  plant  seeds  and  oil  cakM, 
E.  SCHULZE  {Landic.  Vera.  Stat,  49  {1897),  No.  J,  pp,  ^0^-^'i^).— In 
view  of  the  criticism  of  the  author's  method  of  extracting  lecithin,  tests 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  method  were  made.  The  lecithin  content  of  cer- 
tain i)lant  seeds  and  oil  cakes  was  determined  by  the  author  in  con- 
nection with  E.  Steiger  and  S.  Frankfurt.  In  the  author's  opinion,  the 
method  proposed  by  him  gives  satisfactory  results  provided  the  sab- 
stance  is  finely  pulverized  before  treating  it  with  alcohol.  *  The  lecithm 
content  of  the  seeds  and  feeding  stuffs  examined  was  as  follows: 

LeHthin  content  of  different  seedt  and  feeding  stuffs. 


I   Lwilhin  I  Ledtiiii 

content.  1  I  contMt  > 


Per  tent.  ' 

Klnolupino 1  2.19   !  Homp 

Do I  2.20   i  Pine 

Yellow  liipioe i  l.M   I  Norway  spruce  .. . 

Vetch I  1.09  I,  Fir 

Peas 1.05  I   Peanut  cake 

Lentil 1.03  |         Do 

Wheat 1  .43  ||  Soeaiiiecake 

Barley |  .47  \  Linaoed  cake 

Maixe i  -25  i   Coooacake 

Biiokwbeat |  .&3  ||  CottoD>aeDd  cake  . 

Flax '  .85 


Prremf. 
a71 

.49 
27 
!ll 
.30 
.J7 
.19 
.44 
» 
.19 


'  Calculated  from  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  ether-alcohol  extract. 
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A  considerable  qnantity  of  lecithin  was  prepared  from  wbeat  sproQts. 
This  was  found  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  from  other  sources. 

A  new  method  for  determining  crude  fiber  in  foods  and  deed- 
ing stii£BB,  J.  KoNiG  (Ztschr.  Untersuch.  Xakr.  u.  OenmsmtL,  1898,  No. 
ly  p.  3). — The  author  states  that  the  Weende  method  gives  altogether 
too  high  results,  since  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  pentoses  contained 
in  plants  remain  undissolved  in  the  crude  fiber;  and  that  Schnlze's 
method  leaves  as  high  as  30  per  cent  of  the  ])entoaes  undissolved.  By 
the  use  of  glycerin  containing  sulphuric  acid  the  author  lias  obtained 
results  which  agree  well  and  are  believed  to  be  more  ac*.curate.  Three 
grams  of  air-dry  material  are  mixed  in  a  500  cc.  porcelain  dish  with 
200  cc.  of  glycerin  (1.23  sp.  gr.)  containing  4  gm.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  heated  for  one  hour  in  a  steam -pressure  apparatus  at 
three  atmospheres.  The  contents  of  the  flask  are  diluted  with  200  to 
250  cc  of  boiling  water  and  filtered  Avhile  hot  on  an  asbestns  filter,  the 
residue  being  Avashed  with  300  to  400  cc.  of  boiling  Avater,  with  50  cc.  of 
warm  alcohol  (about  IKi  per  cent),  and  finally  with  a  warm  mixture  of 
akohol  and  ether  until  the  filtrate  is  colorless.  The  filter  and  contents 
are  dried  and  weighed,  incinerateii,  and  the  difference  in  weight  before 
and  after  incineration  taken  as  crude  fiber.  In  the  absence  of  a  pres- 
sure apparatus  the  determination  can  be  made  in  a  600  cc.  fiask  of 
Sehott  glass,  heating  one  hour  with  a  reflux  condenser  at  131  to  V\3^, 
t.  e.y  maintaining  the  glycerin  mixture  at  boiling.  The  crude  fiber 
obtained  by  this  method  is  said  to  contain  a  maximum  of  6.02  i>er  cent 
of  x)eutoses  and  0.1  to  0.4  per  cent  of  nitrogenous  substance. 

Vote  on  the  determination  of  nitrogen  as  practiced  at  the  agri- 
caltnial  earperiment  station  of  Aisne,  France  (liul.  8ta.  Agron. 
Laan^  1897,  pp.  58-62,  fig.  J).— The  modification  of  the  Kjeldahl  method 
which  is  used  at  this  station  is  as  follows:  To  1  gm.  of  finely  ground 
material  in  a  200  cc.  fiask  add  a  small  drop  of  mercury  (about  ^  gm.) 
and  20  ce..  of  66^  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  on  a  sand  bath  until  the  sub- 
stance is  completely  dissolved.  This  usually  requires  about  half  an 
hour.  Then  bring  gradually  to  boiling  temperature,  heating  first  over 
a  wire  gauze,  then  in  the  direct  flame  of  the  lamp.  In  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  solution  is  completely  decolorized.  Wash  the 
contents  of  tlie  digestion  flask  into  a  liter  distillation  flask  with  alM>ut 
100  cc.  of  distilled  water,  add  in  two  jwrtions  100  cc.  of  caustic  soda 
solution  of  a  density  of  1.375  and  5  cc.  of  a  solution  of  200  gni.  of 
8odium  sulphid  in  1  liter  of  water,  then  add  15  to  20  gm.  of  granulated 
zinc  and  connect  the  distillation  flask  with  a  bulb  tube,  the  lower  arm 
of  which  is  1  cm.  in  diameter  and  the  upper  end  sharply  bent  down- 
ward to  connect  with  a  long  tube  4  to  5  mm.  in  diameter  which  dips 
into  the  flask  containing  the  standard  acid.  This  standard  acid  con- 
tains 35  gm.  of  pure  sulphuric  acnd  x>er  liter,  corresponding  exactly 
with  1  centigram  of  nitrogen.  The  caustic  potash  solution  used  for 
titrating  the  acid  corresponds,  volume  for  volume,  with  the  acid,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  calculating  results. 
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The  Wagner  method  of  determining  citrate-soluble  phosphoric 
acid  in  Thomas  slag,  B.  Sjollbma  (Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  96j 
pp.  i)99,  1000), — Tiie  following  modification  of  the  citrate  method  is 
used :  To  50  cc.  of  the  clear  filtrate  obtained  by  the  Wagner  process 
add  50  cc.  of  an  alkaline  citrate  solution,  prepared  by  dissolving  500  gm. 
of  citric  acid  in  4  liters  of  ammonia  of  0.9')  specific  gravity  and  mak- 
ing up  to  5  liters,  and  15  cc.  of  magnesia  mixture  each  2  liters  of 
which  contain  110  gm.  of  magnesium  chlorid,  140  gm.  of  ammonia 
chlorid,  and  700  cc.  of  ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0.90.  Shake  for 
ten  minutes  in  a  rotary  apparatus,  allow  to  stand  for  two  hours  or 
until  the  following  day,  and  then  filter  and  determine  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  usual  way.  The  results  by  this  method  agree  very  satis- 
fiactorily  with  those  obtained  by  the  Wagner  molybdic  method.  In  a  . 
few  cases  the  results  were  too  high  on  account  of  the  separation  of 
silica.  This  was  noted  especially  in  cases  where  the  filtration  was  par- 
ticularly slow. 

The  valuation  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  on  the  basis  of  their 
content  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid,  P.  Waoneb  (Chem.  Ztg.j 
21  (1897),  No.  87^  2)p.  905-911),— The  history  of  the  method  of  deter- 
mining citrate-soluble  phosphoric  Jicid  is  traced  and  the  agreement 
between  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  and  by  experiments  with 
plants  is  discussed,  especial  attention  being  given  to  the  use  of  the 
method  in  determining  the  fertilizing  value  of  Thomas  slag.  Experi- 
ments are  reported  which  show  a  uniform  and  very  close  agreement 
between  the  citrate-solubility  of  ditt'erent  phosphates,  especially  Thomas 
slags,  and  the  actual  availability  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  plants.  The 
precautions  which  must  be  observed  in  order  to  get  concordant  results 
by  this  method  are  explained  in  detail,  strict  conformity  with  the  letter 
of  the  directions  being  especially  emphasized.  In  a  series  of  tests  of 
the  direct  citrate  method  for  determining  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Wagner 
extract,  it  was  found  that  unless  the  freshly  prepared  extract  was  used 
tlie  results  were  too  high  in  case  of  slags  rich  in  silica  on  account  of 
the  separation  of  the  silicic  acid  in  the  precipitate.  The  error  thus 
introduced  was  considerable  in  case  of  extracts  only  two  hours  old  and 
increased  with  the  age  of  the  extract.  If  the  alkaline  citrate  solution 
was  added  to  the  fresh  extract  and  the  solution  shaken,  no  separation 
of  silicic  acid  occurred  for  eight  or  more  hours. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  these  tests  is  that  in  the  use  of  the  direct 
citrate  method  for  determining  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Wagner  extract, 
a  mixture  of  the  alkaline  citrate  solution  and  magnesia  mixture  should 
be  added  to  the  fresh  extract,  but  that  the  solution  may  be  filtered 
immediately  or  it  may  stand  an  hour  or  more  after  x>recipitation  before 
filtration  without  fear  of  separation  of  silicic  acid.  The  mixture  used 
should  be  i)repared  as  follows:  Dissolve  200  gm,  of  citric  acid  in  1  liter 
of  20  per  cent  ammonia.  Mix  this  solution  with  1  liter  of  the  ordinary 
magnesia  mixture.  The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  is  made  as 
follows:  To  50  cc.  of  the  freshly  prepared  extract  add  50  cc.  of  the 
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above  mixtare  and  shake  for  one-half  hour  in  a  rotary  apparatus. 
Filter  at  once,  or  allow  to  stand  not  longer  than  one  hour  before  filtra- 
tion, and  proceed  in  the  usual  way. 

The  determination  of  citrate-soluble  phosphoric  acid  in  Thomas 
Blagp  O.  BoTTCHER  (Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  95,  pp.  993-995).— This  is 
a  discussion  of  Wagner's  paper  above  noted.  The  author  claims  pri- 
ority in  iK)inting  (fut  the  necessity  for  precipitation  in  the  fresh  extract 
in  order  to  avoid  error  due  to  the  sei)aration  of  silicic  acid  in  the  citrate 
method  of  determining  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Wagner  extract. 
Experimental  data  are  reported  to  support  the  claim  that  Wagner's 
molybdic  metho<l  is  subject  to  the  same  errors  due  to  separation  of 
silicic  acid  that  have  been  found  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  citrate 
method  under  certain  conditions  and  that  the  citrate  method  as  modi- 
fied by  the  author^  is  reliable  when  applied  to  the  determination  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  Wagner  extract.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  con- 
trary to  Wagner's  statement  (see  above),  an  error  may  be  introduced 
by  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  two  hours  after  precipitation 
before  filtering. 

A  new  method  of  absolute  meaaurement  of  gases,  O.  Blkiku  {Jier.  Deal.  Chem. 
Getell.,  SO  {1897),  No,  19,  pp,  SlSSSlSLJigs.  2). 

On  an  organic  phosphorus  compound  -which  yields  inosite  on  decomposition, 
E.  WiNTKKSTEiK  (/fer.  Deut.  Chem.  GeseV.,  SO  (IS07),  p.  i':'99 ;  abs,  in  BuL  Sac,  Ckim. 
PariSjS.ser.j  20  {ISO^)^  No.  4,  p.  2S0).— Along  with  the  proteid  substances  extracted 
from  cereal  j^niins  with  a  10  per  cimt  Hodium  chlorid  solutioa  Avas  obtained  a  com- 
pound which  contained  13  per  cent  of  magnesiam  oxid  and  42  per  cent  of  phosphoric 
acid  (P^Or.)  and  yielded  inosite  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  exact 
chemical  constitution  of  the  compound  was  not  determined. 

Chemical  physiological  investigation  of  sugar  cane,  F.  A.  F.  0.  Wknt  (Jahrb. 
W  w».  Bot.  [Pringsheim],  51  {1898),  No.  3,pp.  SS9--344,pl.  1), 

Inversion  of  sugar  by  neutral  salts  in  the  presence  of  glucose,  H.  C).  Prinsen- 
Geerligs  {Meded.  Proe/aiat  Suikerriet  West  Java,  51,  pp.  1-1:?). 

Action  of  neutral  substances  on  glucose  at  high  temperatures,  H.  C.  Pkinsrn- 
Geerijgs  {Meded.  Proefstat.  Suikerriet  U'evt  Java,  51,  pp.  12-17). 

Impure  copper  sulphate,  H.  C  PRiNSEX-GKioJtLiGS  {Meded.  Proefstat.  JSuikvniet 
West  Java,  51,  pp.  17,  IS). 

On  the  determination  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  water,  Albekt-Lkvy  and  F. 
Marboutin  {Bui.  Sov.  Chiw.  Paris,  3.  ser.,  19  (1898),  No.  4, pp.  149-161), 

Researches  on  the  rapid  determination  of  manganese  in  plants  and  humus  soils 
by  a  colorimetric  method,  P.  Pichard  {Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  12'!  (ISffS),  No. 
7,j).J50).— Incinerate,  fuse  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  add  a  littlo  dilute 
nitric  acid,  place  in  a  test  tube  With  minium  or  lead  bioxid,  add  a  little  water 
and  some  pure  nitric  acid,  and  boil.  The  presence  of  manganese  will  be  shown  by 
the  rose  color  of  the  solution. 

A  source  of  error  in  the  Kjeldahl  nitrogen  determination,  T.  Fhkundlicii  (Chem, 
Ztg.,  21  (189?),  No,  77,  p.  7«5/).— Reports  experiments  which  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  soda  solution  being  carried  over  in  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation if  the  tube  fitted  in  the  top  of  the  fliisk  be  carried  up  sulliciently  high  before 
it  is  bent.  It  is  suggested  that  the  neglect  of  this  prccautionor  the  long  period  of 
distillation  accounts  for  the  errors  noted  by  .Sjollema.^ 


»Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897)^  No.  78,  p.  783  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  520). 
«  Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  No.  71,  p.  740  (K.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  418). 
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A  flonroA  of  error  in  tba  l^eldahl  metbod  of  deterxninijis  nitrofpen,  W.  Holt- 

SCHMIDT  (Chem,  Ztg.,  21  (/597),  -Vo.  S3,  p.  871). --Testa  are  reported  which  cod  firm 
Sjollema's  conchisions  regardinj^  the  error  due  to  the  carrying, over  of  soda  in  dia- 
tillation,  especially  when  zinc  dust  is  used  instead  of  granulated  zinc. 

A  method  of  acidimetry  for  approximate  determinations,  R.  Cimmino  (Ann,  Ig. 
Sper.y  n.  ser.,  6  {1896)^  No.  S,  pp-  417-425). 

A  simple  method  for  detecting  the  artificial  coloring  of  coffee  beans,  G.  Mob- 
PUKGO  (ZUcliT.  Xahr,  VnUrnHck.  u.  Hy{f.,  1.3  {1898),  Xo,  4,  pp,  09,  70). 

Abnormal  iodin  number  for  lard,  A.  Feiinau  {Ztschr.  Nahr.  Untertuch.  u,  Hyg.^ 
12  {1898),  No.  4,  p.  09). 

Apparatus  for  detecting  sesame  oil  in  butter  and  margarin  when  artificial 
coloring  matter  is  present,  C.  A.  Nkufkld  {ZUchr.  Unterauch.  Nahr.  u.  Genns^mtl,, 
1898,  No,  S,  pp.  150-158,  fig.  1). 

The  estimation  of  starch  in  sausage,  H.  \Vkll£R  (ZUoJir.  Cnterauch,  Nakr.  u. 
Genusamtl,  1898,  No.  3,  pp.  107-171). 

The  detection  and  determination  of  saccharose  in  wine,  A.  Bountrager  {ZUchr. 
Analyi.  Chetn.,  86  {1897),  No.  12,  pp.  767-770). 

Report  of  the  city  chemist  of  Cfaristiania,  Norw^ay,  for  the  year  1896^  L. 
ScHHELCK  {Chriitiania,  1897,  pp.  16). 

Division  of  chemistry,  A.  M.  Petkr  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpi,  1896,  pp.  XI-XXIII).-- 
Analyses  of  19  samples  of  butter  made  on  the  station  farm;  sugar  and  food  constita- 
euts  in  21  samples  of  sorghum  and  18  of  sugar  beets;  food  constituents  in  1  sample 
each  of  horse  weed  {Amhrotia  trifida)  and  germ  feed;  and  the  fertilizing  constitaents 
in  5  samples  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  station  gronnds  with  different  fertilixers,  7 sam- 
ples of  tobacco  stalks,  and  1  sample  each  of  tobacco  extract  refuse,  nitrate  of  potash, 
double  potassium  and  mairneHium  carbonate,  and  wheat  bran  are  reported,  with  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  6  samples  of  mineral  waters  and  1  of  calcareous  ssod- 
stone. 

The  examination  of  agricultural  and  commercial  products,  J.  KOkio  (I>m 
Unierauchung  landwirtschaftlich  und  gewerblich  wiehtiger  Stoffv.  Berlin:  Faul  Parry, 
1898,  2.  ed.,  pp.  824,  pi.  1,  figs.  248).— X  revised  edition  of  this  practical  laboratory 
manual.  It  contains  chapters  on  the  analysis  of  soil  (including  stone,  lime,  and 
cement);  fertilizei-s;  feeding  stufl's;  milk  and  dairy  products;  fata  and  oils;  raw 
materials  used  in  the  niannfacture  of  sugars,  spirits,  and  vinegar;  beer  and  brewing 
materials ;  wine ;  water,  and  wool.  (Chapters  are  also  included  on  the  testing  ot  seeds, 
the  preparation  of  laboratory  reagents,  and  the  ii^uries  to  vegetation  due  to  the 
smoke,  vapors,  and  dust  irom  mauuloctories.    Numerous  tables  ore  included. 


BOTAHT. 

Report  of  the  botanist,  11.  Garman  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bpt.  1896^  pp. 
XXVIII-XXXIV,  ph.  J2).—A  considerable  portion  of  the  botanist's 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  woolly  luuUeiu  (  Vtrbascum 
plilomoideit)y  and  attempts  liave  been  made  to  secure  its  eradication. 
It  seems  to  be  confined  to  very  few  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  believeil 
that  the  methods  adopted  were  successful  in  greatly  reducing  the  num 
ber  of  the  weeds.  Concerning  the  ease  with  which  the  weed  may  be 
destroyed  and  the  slowness  with  which  it  seems  to  be  dissemin«ated, 
the  author  believes  that  another  season's  work  would  practically  eradi- 
cate it.  In  appearance  the  woolly  mullein  somewhat  resembles  the 
common  mullein  of  the  fields. 

Some  attention  was  also  given  during  the  season  to  the  subject  of 
broom  rape  of  hemp  and  tobacco,  and  it  was  found  that  in  addition  to 
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being  parasitic  ou  the  roots  of  these  plants  it  also  attacks  cabbage, 
rape,  and  sliepherd's  parse.  Ail  attempts  to  caase  it  to  establish  itseU 
on  watermelon,  clover,  wheat,  and  potatoes  have  failed. 

Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  grass  plats  planted  at  the  station  to  test 
the  <iaality,  yield,  hardiness,  rate  of  growth,  etc.,  of  different  si)ecies  of 
caltivated  and  native  forage  plants. 

Mention  is  also  made  of  cooperative  experiments  with  the  Division 
of  Forestry  of  this  Department  in  which  the  rate  of  growth,  quality, 
ete.,  of  trees  of  the  same  species  grown  from  seeds  collected  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  tested. 

InvestigatioiiB  on  th^  ripening  of  fleshy  fruits,  O.  Gebbeb  {Ann. 
SH.  Nat  Bot.,  8.  ser.^  4  (1897),  No.  1-6,  pp.  1-280,  ph.  ^).— The  author 
has  made  a  study  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  ileshy  fruits  during 
their  ripening.  The  principal  subjects  of  the  extensive  experiments 
were  apples,  grapes,  and  oranges,  representing  the  malic,  tartaric,  and 
citric  acid  groups;  the  Japanese  persimmon,  representing  the  tannin- 
containing  fruits;  and  the  banana  as  a  tyi)e  containing  an  abundance 
of  starch.  In  addition  to  these,  comparisons  were  made  with  alkekeugi, 
mangoes,  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  melons,  etc.  Culture  experi- 
ments with  molds  were  maintained  to  verify  the  conclusions  relative  to 
transformations  by  the  fruits.  Whatever  substances  were  noted  in  the 
fruit  the  same  were  added  to  the  culture  media  in  which  Sterifftnato- 
cyHiM  nigra  was  grown,  and  parallel  experiments  were  conducted  often 
with  identically  the  same  results.  The  gaseous  exchange  between  the 
fruits  and  air  was  noted  at  ditterent  temperatures  ranging  from  0^  to 
3UO  o.,  such  temperatures  occurring  either  during  the  day  or  the  night 
at  the  time  of  the  normal  maturity  of  the  fruit.  As  far  as  possible  the 
experiments  were  conducted  with  whole  and  sections  of  t!ie  fruits  at 
different  degrees  of  ripeness  on  and  off  the  tree  and  during  the  mellow- 
ing of  the  fruit.  After  noting  the  respiration  the  fruits  were  subjected 
to  chemical  analysis  to  determine  the  presence  of  acids,  tannin,  starch, 
sugar,  etc. 

Contrary  to  the  respiration  of  ordinary  plants,  fleshy  sweet  fruits, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  their  development,  give  off  a  greater 
volume  of  carbon  dioxid  than  the  amount  of  oxygen  taken  up.  The 
author  considers  the  respiratory  quotient  under  two  heads — the  acid 
quotient  due  to  the  presence  of  acids,  and  the  fermentation  quotient,  by 
which  is  meant  the  respiration  resulting  in  the  production  of  alcohol, 
through  an  insufficient  quantity  of  oxygen  brought  to  the  cells.  These 
two  respiratory  quotients  differ  in  respect  to  time  and  temperature  at 
which  each  is  most  active,  their  value  and  intensity,  and,  by  their 
ehemical  results,  the  fermentation  quotient  indicating  the  formation  of 
alcohol  and  essential  oils,  while  nothing  comparable  is  indicated  by  the 
acid  quotient. 

The  principal  modifications  found  during  the  maturing  of  the  fruits 
are  shown  in  the  chemical  changes  observed  in  the  acids,  tannins, 
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starch,  and  su|2^ar.  The  acids  are  partially  traDsformed  into  carboDy- 
drates.  This  is  shown  by  the  culture  experiments  with  the  mold  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  sugar  found  in  the  ripe  fruit 
equals  the  starch  and  acids  lost.  The  tannins  are  completely  destroyed 
by  oxidation,  there  being  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  adds  to  the  carbo- 
hydrate content  of  the  well  ripened  fruit.  The  starch  is  transformed 
into  sugar,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  relative  amounts  of  the 
two  carbohydrates  from  time  to  time  during  maturation.  The  sugars 
depend,  as  has  already  been  shown,  ui)on  the  starch  and  acids  and 
in  those  fruits  in  which  the  fermentation  quotient  continues  after 
maturity  part  of  the  sugar  is  transformed  into  alcohol,  volatile  acids^ 
and  perfumes. 

The  following  pra(*tical  deductions  are  drawn  from  the  experiments: 
As  acids  and  tannins  disappear  rapidly  at  high  temperatures  it  is  pos- 
sible to  havsten  the  ripening  of  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  Japanese  per* 
Simmons,  sorbus,  medlars,  pears,  etc.,  by  exposing  them  to  higher 
temperatures.  The  maturity  of  some  apples,  grapes,  cherries,  oranges, 
etc.,  may  be  retarded  by  cold  storage  at  a  temperature  of  about  0^  C, 
The  fruits  of  the  sorbus,  medlar,  Japanese  persimmon,  etc.,  since  they 
continue  the  fermentation  quotient  after  maturity,  can  not  be  preserved  - 
for  any  considerable  lengtli  of  time  either  at  a  high  or  low  temperature. 
The  necessity  for  a  high  temperature  for  the  transformation  of  the  citric 
and  tartaric  iicids  and  the  oxidation  of  malic  acid  at  a  low  temperature 
explain  how  apples,  sorbus,  medlars,  and  fruits  containing  malic  acids 
mature  best  in  cool  climates,  while  grapes  and  oranges  require  higher 
temperatures.  They  also  explain  why  the  fruits  of  the  apple,  etc., 
readily  ripen  off  the  tree,  while  grapes  and  citrus  fruits  in  general  ripen 
best  on  the  parent  plant.  The  latter  fruits  may  be  ripened  successfully 
off  the  plant  if  tlie  temperature  be  sufficiently  increased. 

Respiration  of  plants  at  low  temperatures,  E.  ZreaENBEiN 
(Naturw.  Wchnschr,,  1896^  No,  9  ;  ahs.  in  Ann.  Agron,^  23  {1897),  No.  7, 
pp,  33,3, 334). — It  is  stated  that  Krussler  in  1888  showed  that  cuttings 
of  Kubus,  leaves  of  Phaseolus  vtilgaruty  Rivinus  oommunis^  and  Pruntis 
lauroverasus  continued  to  respire  at  O^C.  The  author  shows  that  car- 
bon dioxid  is  liberated  by  the  germination  of  Lupinua  Ittteus  and  IViU- 
cum  vulgare  at  low  temperatures.  In  the  case  of  the  lupine  100  gm.  of 
germinating  seed  gave  off  6.78  mg.  carbon  dioxid  per  hour  at  — 2^  0., 
and  100  gm.  of -sprouting  wheat  at  Oo  liberated  7.9<>  mg.  carbon  dioxid 
per  hour. 

The  action  of  alcohol  on  the  germination  of  fungus  spores, 
P.  Lesage  (Ann.  Set.  Nat.  Bot,  8.  «cr.,  3  (1896)^  pp.  151-159,  fig.  i).— 
Exi)eriments  with  Penicillium  glaucum  and  Sterigmatocystis  nigra^  in 
which  cultures  of  the  spores  were  suspended  in  a  special  form  of  appa- 
ratus, show  that  alcohol  vapors  up  to  concentrations  of  from  6  to  8  per 
cent  acting  alone  do  not  prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores.  In  the 
presence  of  watery  vapor  the  limit  is  raised  to  about  15  per  cent 
Beyond  these  limits  alcoholic  solutions  retard  germination,  and,  if  con- 
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tinned  for  a  considerable  time,  kill  the  spores.  The  toxic  action  is 
exerted  in  a  very  sbort  time  when  the  alcohol  acts  aloue,  or  more  slowly 
in  the  presence  of  vapor  of  pure  water.  Increasiug  the  strength  of  the 
solation  or  raising  the  temperature  rapidly  increases  the  toxic  action. 

On  collecting  and  preparing  fleshy  fdngi  for  the  herbarium,  £.  A.  Burt  (Bot 
Gaz.,  Jo  (1898),  No,  S,  pp.  172-186,  pL  1). 

On  the  fixing  and  preparation  of  salt  TKrater  algae,  F.  Pfeiffer  and  K.  von 
WxiXHEUi  (Oe9terr.  Bot.  Ztachr,,  48  {1898),  No.  2,  pp.  63-68). 

Notes  on  introduced  plants  of  Iowa,  L.  U.  Pammel  {Proc.  lawa  Acad.  i<ci.,  4 
{1897),  pp.  110-118). 

Some  molds  in  medicinal  solutions  {Amer.  Mo.  Micros.  Jour.,  19  {1898),  No.  1, 
pp..  1,  2,  fig.  1). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  Sterigmatocystis  ochraceus  and  Aspergillus 
ftp€ns. 

Odontelytrum,  a  new  genus  of  grasses  of  the  tribe  Panaceee,  E.  Hack  el 
{OesUrr,  Bot.  Ztschr.,  48  (1898),  No.  3,  pp.  86-89).— Odontelytrum  abyssinicum  is 
described. 

Studies  on  fongi,  C.  Tanrkt  (Bui.  Soc.  Chim.  Paris,  S.  ser.,  17  (1897),  No.  SO-31,  pp. 
9:?l-927). 

The  value  of  seed  anatomy  in  the  classification  of  the  Parietales,  E.  Pritzel 
{Bot.  Jahrb.  {Engler^,  24  (1897), pp.  348-394;  aba.  in  Bot.  Cenibl.,  73  (1808),  No.  8,  pp. 
S€9-S71), 

Anomalous  floWers»  H.  Vr)CHTiNG  (Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot.lPringsheim^,  31  {1898),  No.  3, 
pp.  391^10,  pU.  6,  fig,  i).— Morphological  and  experimental  investigations. 

The  province  and  problems  of  plant  physiology,  D.  T.  MacDougal  (Science,  n. 
9€r.,  ?  (1897),  No.  108,  pp.  369-374). 

Anatomical  studies  of  the  leaves  of  some  species  of  Andropogon,  C.  B. 
Weaver  (Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  *SVi.,  4  {1897) ^  pp.  133-137,  pis.  ^).— Studies  were  made  of 
the  leaves  of  Andropogon  proviticiaUs,  A.  nutans,  A.  acoparius,  A,  sorghum,  and  A, 
sorghum  haJepensis, 

An  anatomical  study  of  the  leaves  of  Eragrostis,  C.  R.  Ball  (Proo.  Iowa  Acad. 
Set.,  4  (1897), pp.  138-146,  pis.  3).— -The  following  species  were  studied:  Eragrostis 
reptans,  E.  pectinacea,  £.  purshii,  E.frankii,  E.  mexicana,  Ami  E,  major. 

A  comparative  study  of  the  leaves  of  Lolium,  Festuca,  and  Bromus,  Emma 
Pammel  {Proe.  Iowa  Aoad.  Sci.,  4  {1897),  pp.  126-131,  pis.  .7).— Notes  are  given  on  the 
■tmctnral  characters  of  Lolium  percnne,  Festuca  elatior  pratensis,  F.  tenella,  and 
Bromus  pat ultts. 

A  study  of  the  leaf  anatomy  of  some  species  of  Bromus,  Emma  Sikrine 
{Ptoc.  Iowa  Acad.  Set.,  4  (1897),  pp.  119-126,  ph.  rf).— Studies  were  made  of  Bromus 
patulus,  B.  inermis,  B.  secalinus,  and  B.  breviaristatus. 

The  theory  of  protoplasm  and  cell  stzucture,  A.  Kobklt  {Naturw.  fFvhnschr., 
IS  (1898),  Nos.  2,  pp.  18-23;  3,  pp.  28-32;  4,  pp.  37-41,  ill.). 

The  mucilage  cells  of  the  Malvaceae,  A.  Nkstler  (Oesterr.  Bot.  Ztschr.,  48 
(1898),  No.  3,  pp.  94-99,  pi.  1). 

Concerning  nictrotropic  movements,  L.  Jost  {Jahrb.  Wiss.  Bot.  IPringsheinQ, 
31  (1898),  No,  3,  pp,  346-390). 

Centrosomes  in  plants,  L.  Gukjnard  (Bot.  (iaz.,  26  {1808),  No.  3,  pp.  16S-164).— 
The  anther  thinks  the  existence  of  multipolar  spindles  not  necessarily  an  argument 
against  the  existence  of  dynamic  centers  during  cell  division.  Centrosomes  may 
not  always  be  definite  morphological  units.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  higher  plants 
possess  diflerentiated  elements  whose  r61e  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  analogous 
bodies  observed  in  the  lower  plants  and  in  animals. 

Investigations  on  the  influence  of  manuring  on  the  growth  and  plant  food 
assimilation  of  barley,  A.  R.  Wkllmanx  (Inaug.  Diss,,  Kiel,  1807,  pp.  96,  charts  8), — 
An  account  of  thesis  work  for  the  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
18766— No.  11 3 
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Concerning  the  mineral  content  of  normal  and  stunted  kohl-rabi  plants,  J. 
Zawodny  (Ztachr.  Naiurw,  [Jewa],  70  (1898),  No.  S,pp.  184-188). 

Concerning  the  substitution  of  arsenic  acid  for  phosphoric  acid  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  plants,  J.  Stoklasa  {Awi.  Agron.,  S3  {1897),  No.  10,  pp.  472-477).— From 
experiments  with  oats  the  author  concludes  that  wliile  arsenic  acid  can  not  replace 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  living  cell,  it  is  able  to  induce  the  formation  of  farfarol 
derivatives,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  development  of  the  organs  of  assimila- 
tion in  the  plant. 

Concerning  the  growth  of  root  hairs  and  rhizoids,  A.  Sokolowa  {Bui.  Soc.  Imp. 
Nat.  Mosooxo,  1897,  No.  g,  pp.  167-277,  pis.  5). 

Concerning  the  roots  of  Sorghum  saccharatum,  J.  Zawodny  (Ztschr.  Naiurw. 
[ Jimo] ,  70  (1898),  No.  3,  pp.  169-183). 

The  regeneration  of  injured  roots,  G.  Lopriork  (Abhandl.  K.  Leopold.  Carolin. 
Deui.  Akad.Naturf.,66(1896)jNo.3,pU.8;  abs.in  Bot.  Centbl.,73  (1898),  No. 8, pp. ^6, 
977). — Treats  of  the  repair  of  tissues  that  have  been  injured  by  splitting  the  roots 
of  a  number  of  plants. 

Transition  tissue,  its  origin  and  function  in  gynmospermous  plants,  W.  C. 
WORSDELL  (Tram.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot  [London^,  2.  ser.,  5,  No. 8, pp.  301-309,  pU.  4), 

The  formation  of  cane  sugar  from  dextrose  in  the  vegetable  cell,  J.  Qru88 
(Ber.  DeuU  Bot.  Gesell.,  16  (1898),  No.  l,pp.  17-20).— K  preliminary  paper  in  which  tho 
author  claims  that  cane  sugar  can  be  formed  from  dextrose  in  the  cell,  and  that  cel- 
lulose and  starch  are  formed  from  cane  sugar.  In  the  formation  of  starch  and  cellu- 
lose no  aldehyde  groups  were  set  free. 

On  the  present  status  of  the  Nitragin  question,  J.  Stoklasa  (Ztschr.  Landw. 
Verauchw.  Oeeterr.,  1  (1898),  No.  l,pp.  78-88). 

Concerning  the  conformity  of  the  propagation  of  plants  and  animals^  V. 
HXcker  (Biol.  Centbl,  17  (1897),  Nos.  19, 20 ;  aba.  in  Bot.  Cenibl.,  Beihefle,  7  (1897),  No. 5, 
pp.  340-343). 

The  tozic  action  of  phenols  on  living  plants,  R.  H.  Truk  and  C.  6.  IIunkel 
(Proc.  Amur.  Pharm.  Assoc,  45  (1897), pp.  252-260). 

On  the  poisonous  action  of  copper  on  various  plants,  M.  Miyajima  (Bot.  Mag. 
[Toleyo^,  9  (1897),  No.  130,pp.  417-427). 

The  acconunodation  of  plants  to  hot  and  cold  climates,  J.  Costaxtin  (Bui. 
Sci.  France  et  Belg.,  31  (1897),  pp.  489-511). 

Lessons  with  plants,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1898, pp.  492, 
figs.  446), — ^This  consists  of  popular  suggestions  for  seeing  and  interpreting  some  of 
the  common  forms  of  vegetation.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  nature  studies 
for  primary  and  secondary  schools. 


FERMENTATION— BACTEBIOLOOT. 

The  occurrence  of  alcoholic  ferments  in  nature  and  their  trans- 
portation, A.  Berlese  (Eii\  Patol  Veg.^  5,  pp.  211^  295 ^  354;  abs.  in 
Centbl.  Baku  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt,  3  (1897),  Ko.  21-22,  pp.  592^597).— The 
author  reports  the  results  of  investigations  of  soil  from  vineyards  and 
from  neighboring  woods;  bark  from  grapevines  and  from  trees;  leaves, 
flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  of  the  grape  and  other  plants;  insects,  small  animals, 
and  the  air,  for  the  presence  of  the  ferments  so  necessary  to  wine 
making.  The  organisms  of  alcoholic  fermention  were  quite  commonly 
found,  although  their  occurrence  was  noticed  at  diflFerent  times  for  differ- 
ent hosts.  Tn  April  and  June,  Saccharomyces  apiculatus,  8.  ellipsoideus, 
8.  pasteurianus,  forms  of  Torulopsis,  Mucor  dematium.  etc.,  were  found 
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in  the  vineyard  and  wood  soil,  occurring  at  depths  of  10  to  15  cm.  in 
the  vineyard  and  4  to  36  cm.  in  the  woods.  Investigations  showed  their 
presence  on  the  bark  of  oak  and  olive  trees  and  elsewhere.  None  were 
found  on  the  young  grai)es  nor  their  peduncles  in  June,  nor  were  any 
observed  in  the  air  during  April  or  May,  but  in  June  and  July  8» 
apiculatus  was  found  in  the  air. 

Various  insects  were  found  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
distribution  of  the  organisms.  In  general  it  is  claimed  that  the  alco- 
holic ferments  are  carried  to  the  grapes  by  ants,  flies,  and  gnats;  they 
can  pass  uninjured  through  the  digestive  canal  of  the  Diptera.  They 
are  very  active  in  the  intestines  of  the  Diptera,  the  temperature  being 
suited  to  their  development. 

Conceming  ceUtdoae  fermentation,  V.  Omeuanski  {Campt  Rend,  Acnid,  Soi, 
ParUy  1J5  US97),  No.  25,  pp,  1131-213S).— In  a  previous  paper  (E.  8.  R.,  9,  p.  922)  the 
aathor  gave  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  fenaents  of  pure  cellulose.  In  the 
present  one  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  cellulose  by  fermentation  are  given. 

CeUolose  enzyms,  F.  C.  Newcombe  {Bot,  Centhl,  73  {180S),  No.  4, pp.  lort-lOS).— 
The  author  presents  a  preliminary  paper  on  studies  on  cellulose  enzyms.  In  addition 
to  those  obtained  from  Peziza  and  barley  by  DeBary,  Marshall  Ward,  and  Morris 
and  Brown,  the  author  reports  the  isolation  of  enzyms  from  Lupinue  albun,  Phoenix 
iacijfU/era,  s,iid  Aapergillua  oryzw  that  are  capable  of  breaking  down  cellulose. 

A  study  of  the  ferment  -which  coag^ulates  blood  (fibrin  ferment  or  thrombose), 
and  the  po-wer  of  propeptonee  to  prevent  ooa^pilation,  A.  Dastre  and  N.  Flor- 
MCO  {Arch.  rhyaioL  Norm,  et  Path,,  5.  aer.,  9  (1897),  pp,  ISIG-S'JS), 

Remarks  on  fibrin  ferment  and  the  aUcaUnity  of  peptic  plasma,  J.  Athanasiu 
»nd  J.  Carvallo  (Arch.  PhyHol.  Norm,  et  Path.,  5.  aer.,  9  (1807),  pp,  375-384). 

On  the  action  of  diastase,  E.  DucLArx  (Ann.  Inat,  Paateur,  11  (1897),  No.  10,  }tp. 
792-800).— \  critical  review  of  the  subject. 

The  general  laws  of  the  action  of  diastases,  E.  Duclavx  (Ann.  Inat.  Paateur, 
12  (1898),  No.  2,  pp.  90-127). 

A  critical  review  of  the  action  of  diastases,  E.  Duilaix  (Gaz.  liraaaeur,  1897, 
No.  533), 

The  chemical  nature  of  diastase.  T.  B.  Osborne  (Ber.  Deut.  Chem.  GeaeU.,31 
{1898),  No.  3,  pp.  264''259).—%ee  also  Connecticut  State  Sta.  Rpt.  I?i95,  p.  233  (E.  S. 
R.,8,  p.  368). 

Studies  on  ammoniacal  fermentation  and  on  the  ferments  of  urea,  P.  Miquel 
(^mi.  Microg.,  1897,  No.  7-8,  pp.  302-325). 

Investigations  on  the  nitric  organism  described  by  Stutzer  and  Hartleb,  C. 
Fraenkel  (Cenibl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  4  (1808),  Noa,  1,  pp.  8-13;  2,  pp,  62-(>7).— 
Culture  experiments  with  11  orgauisms  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that  of  the 
organism  described  by  Stutzer  and  Hartleb  are  reported.  The  results  iudicnte  that 
the  nature  of  the  Stutzer  and  Hartleb  organism  is  not  dotinitely  fixed  by  their  vague 
deecription  of  it. 

Investigations  on  the  nitric  organism  of  Stutzer  and  Hartleb,  A.  Gartner 
iCenthl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  4  (1808),  Noa,  1,  pp.  1-7;  2,  pp.  52-01;  3-f,  pp.  100-119, 
pU.  2). — Experiments  with  13  cultures  obtained  from  Stutzer  are  reported  in  detail. 

The  effect  of  the  mineral  and  nitrogen  content  in  the  culture  medium  on  the 
characteristics  and  activity  of  yeasts,  R.  Kusserow  (Brenmrei  Zt<j.,  14  (1897), 
No.  318;  aba.  in  Centbl.  Bakt,  n.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  4  (1808),  No.  3-4,  pp.  154-156). 

Bacteriological  studies,  L.  F.  Rosengrkn  (K.  Landi.  Akad.  Uandl,  Tidakr.,  36 
(1897),  No.  5,  pp.  287-298). — Observations  of  bacteriological  technique  at  European 
institutions  of  education  and  research. 
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Bacterlolofilcal  technique.  A.  Besson  {Technique  miorobiologique et  seropatkique, 
Paris:  J,  B,  Baillure  etfile,  1S98,  pp.  XI,  681,  figs.  2gS).—A.  laboratory  guide. 

Concerning  the  production  of  Bulphureted  hydrogen,  indol,  and  merkaptan 
by  bacteria,  M.  Morris  {Arch.  Hyg.,  1897,  p.  304;  aba.  in  Boi.  CenibL,  73  {1898), 

No.  7,  pp.  ne,  217). 

A  violet  bacillus  from  the  Thames,  H.  Marshall  Ward  {Ann,  Boi ,  12  {1898), 
No.  45,  pp.  59-74,  pi.  1). — Describes  a  violet  pigment  forming  bacillas. 

Anew^  chromogenic  Micrococcus,  A.  Cantani  {Centhl.  Bakt.  «.  Par.,  1.  Abt.,  23 
{1898),  No.  8,  pp.  308-311). 

Studies  of  the  acetic  acid  forming  bacteria,  W.  Hennbbehg  {Centhl.  Baku  u. 
Par.,  2.  Abt.,  4  {1898),  Noa.  1,  pp.  14-20;  ;i?,  pp.  67-73;  3-4,  pp.  lS8-U7,figa.  2). 

The  efifect  of.  the  addition  of  sugar  in  checking  the  bacterial  liquefaction  of 
gelatin,  W.  Auekbach  {Arok.  Hyg.,  31  {1897),  No.  4,  pp.  311-318). 

Concerning  the  structure  of  migro-organisms^  Y.  KuziCka  {Centhl.  Bakt.  u.  Par., 
2.  Abt.,  23  {1898),  No.  8, pp.  305-307,  pi.  1). 


ZOOLOOT. 

Indian  wild  cattle:  The  tsine  and  the  gaur  (miscalled  bison),  Pollok 
(Zoologist,  4.  ser.,  2  {1898),  No.  13,  pp.  1-10). — The  tsine  {Bos  aondaicus)  and  the  gaur 
(B,  gaurua)  are  discussed  by  a  huuter.  Two  distinct  forms  of  the  latter  species  ore 
found,  known  as  tho  gaur  and  the  gayal.  At  a  distance  both  look  alike,  but  the 
ganr's  head  has  a  semicyiindrical  crest  and  a  concave  forehead.  The  head  of  the 
gayal  has  neither.  In  the  gaur  again  there  are  two  varieties,  distinguished  by  the 
natives  as  jnnglo  cow  and  j  ungle  buffalo.  One  has  a  large  dewlap,  the  other  scarcely 
any,  or  none.  When  captured  the  animals,  after  passing  through  a  period  of  great 
pugnacity,  become  very  tame. 

Preliminary  description  of  a  ne^r  mountain  sheep  from  the  British  North- 
west Territory,  J.  A.  Allen  {Bui.  Amer.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  9  {1897),  pp.  111-114,  pis. 
£), — The  species  Ovis  stonei  differs  from  O.  dalli  in  being  dark  gray  or  blackish  brown. 
This  coloration  also  distinguishes  it  from  O.  cerrina,  which  is  umber  brown  or  wood 
brown.  It  is  also  a  smaller  animal  than  the  latter.  Three  specimens  were  obtained 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Stickeen  River,  in  British  Northwest  Territory,  near  the 
Alaskan  boundary. 

Desciipticn  of  a  new  deer  (Doroelaphua  texanus)  from  Texas  and  northern 
Mexico,  E.  A.  Mearns  {Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  12  {1898),  pp.  25-26), 

Descriptions  of  six  new  ground  squirrels  from  the  Western  United  States^ 
C.  H.  Mkrriam  {Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  12  {1898),  pp.6^71).—Spermophilua  ore- 
gonua  from  Swan  Lake  Valley,  Oregon ;  8.  mollis  atephensi  from  Owens  Valley,  Nevada; 
S.  mollis  yaklmensis  from  Yakima  County,  Washington;  JS.  mollis  canus  from  Wasoo, 
Oregon ;  S.  trideoemlineatus  alleni  and  S.  tridecemlineatua  texensis  from  Cook  County, 
Texas. 

Descriptions  of  two  new  skunks  of  the  genus  Mephitis,  O.  Bangs  {Proc.  Biol. 
Soc.  Washington,  13  {1898),  pp.  31-33).— Mephitis  spissigrada  from  Sumas,  British 
Columbia,  and  M.  avia  from  San  Jose,  Illinois.  In  general  appearance  the  former 
much  resembles  M.  hudsonica  and  M.  occidentalis,  into  which  two  species  it  inter* 
grades.  The  other  species  is  small,  with  a  very  short  and  bushy  tiiil  and  a  peculiar 
skull.  It  is  black  everywhere  except  a  white  frontal  stripe  and  nuchal  putch  and 
two  lateral  or  subdorsal  Avhite  stripes  passing  backward  from  the  nuchal  patch. 

Descriptions  of  the  Newfoimdland  otter  and  red  fox,  O.  Bangs  {Proc.  Biol 
Soc.  Washington,  12  {1898),  pp.  35-38). — Lutra  degener,  n.  sp.,  and  Vulpea  deletrijc,  n.  sp. 

The  eastern  races  of  the  American  varying  hare,  with  description  of  a  new 
subspecies  from  Nova  Sootia,  O.  Bangs  {Proc.  Biol.  3oe,  Waahington,  12  {1898), 
pp.  77-82).— Lepus  amerioanua  atruthopua,  n.  subsp. 
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I>eBCxiption  of  a  new  rodent  of  the  genus  Idiuma,  G.  S.  Miller  (Proo.  Biol. 
Soc.  Waahingtan,  12  {1898) y  pp,  78-76,  flgs,  5), — Idiurue  n<ioroti8  from  the  Cameroon 
district,  West  Africa. 

DeBcription  of  a  new  white-footed  mouse  from  the  Mount  Baker  Range, 
British  Columbia,  O.  Bangs  {Proc,  Biol  Soc,  WaahingtoHf  12  (1898),  pp.  88,  84).^ 
PeroiHy»cu8  oreas,  u.  sp. 

A  new  species  of  Evotomys  from  British  Columbia,  V.  Bailey  (Proc.  Biol. 
Soc.  Washington,  12  (1898),  pp.  Bl,  22). — A  description  of  Evotomys  vaurintM  found 
along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. 

Hybrids  between  the  gamecock  and  the  guinea  fowl,  T.  Vilar6  (Bui.  Amer, 
Mns.  Xat.  Hist.,  9  (1897),  pp.  225~S30,  pis.  5).— Six  cases  are  described.  There  was  a 
lack  of  auy  procreative  tendency  in  both  males  and  females.  The  quarrelsome  dis- 
position of  the  guinea  fowl  was  preserved.  The  hybrids  would  even  combine  in 
attacks  upon  other  fowls. 

Description  of  new  birds  from  Mexico,  with  a  revision  of  the  genus  Daotyl- 
ortyx,  E.  W.  Nelson  (Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  IS  (1898),  pp.  57-68,  fig.  1). 

T^^enty  years'  observations  on  the  migrations  of  the  birds  of  the  Luzembour- 
geoiee  fauna,  1863  to  1894,  A.  de  la  Fontaine  (Puh.  Inst.  Grand  Ducal  de  Luxem- 
honrg,  25  (1807),  pp.  238, pi.  i).— The  observations  are  given  in  detail  and  tbe  subject 
of  bird  migration  and  its  causes  generally  discussed.  The  orientation  of  the  birds 
is  attributed  to  a  sixth  sense.  The  work  also  contains  a  necrological  notice  of  the 
author. 

Extract  from  the  law^s  of  the  Empire  concerning  the  protection  of  birds 
{Jahresher.  Ver.  Naturk,  Zmckau,  1896,  pp.  84-86). — The  laws  of  the  German  Empire 
relating  to  the  subject. 

The  birds  of  the  vicinity  of  Zwickau,  R.  Berge  (Jahresher.  Ver.  Naturk.  Zicickau, 
1896,  pp.  83,  figs,  174). — A  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  voice  registers  of  birds,  C.  \V.  Witcuell  (Zoologist,  4.  aer.,  2  (1893),  No.  13, 
pp.  11-13). 

The  tongues  of  birds,  F.  A.  Lucas  (Smithson.  Rpi.  1895,  pp.  1003-1020,  pis.  2, 
figs.  13). — An  anatomical  study  of  considerable  interest  in  which  Hpecific  and  indi- 
vidual variations  are  noted  and  figured. 

On  a  new  Taenia  of  birds,  O.  Fuhrmann  (Ber.  Suisse  Zool.,  5  (1897),  pp.  107-117, 
pi.  1;  abs.  in  Zool.  Cvntbl.,  5  (1897),  No.  2,  p.  46). — Ciito  tania  avicola,  n.  sp.,  from 
Anas  Hp.  In  the  genital  organs,  number  of  testes^  and  position  of  the  excretory 
canals  it  is  related  to  C.  marmota',  and  in  the  structure  of  tbe  cirrus  to  C.  pectinata. 
Notes  on  Trematode  parasites  of  fishes,  £.  Linton  (Beprint  (No.  1133)  from 
Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  20  (1897),  pp.  507-548,  pis.  io).— The  new  species,  Nitschia 
papillosa  from  Gadus  callarias,  Octoplectanum  affine  from  Paralichthys  dent^itus,  Dis- 
tomum  late  from  Macrourus  bairdii,  D.  monticelUi  from  Bemora  remora,  1).  lageni/orme 
from  Bemora  remora,  D.  foliatum  from  Mala  mola,  D.  nitens  from  Tylosurus  caribbccus, 
D.  tenue  from  Boccus  lineatus,  and  J),  tenue  tenuissime  from  Marone  americatia,  are 
described.  In  all  32  species  and  subspecies  are  listed.  The  other  genera  represented 
are  Tristomum,  Diplostomum,  and  Monostomum. 

The  Myxosporidia  in  the  musculature  of  the  genus  Coregonus,  F.  Zscuokke 
(Zool.  Am.,  21  (1898),  No.  554,  pp.  213, 214).— The  author  is  of  the  opinion  as  a  result 
of  his  studies  that  all  of  the  Myxosporidia  found  in  the  musculature  of  Coregonus 
occurring  in  the  waters  of  Switzerland  belong  to  tbe  same  species.  Since  none  of 
the  3  species  recorded  have  been  sufficiently  described  or  figured  the  author  proposes 
to  group  them  all  as  Myxobolus  bicaudatus,  which  he  describes.  This  species  is  found 
often  in  large  numbers  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  musculature  of  Coregonus. 

The  AroturidsB  in  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  J.  K.  Bknedict  (Proc.  Biol. 
Soc.  Washington,  12  (1898),  pp.  41-51,  figs.  9). — A  key  to  the  species  of  the  genus 
Arctnrus  and  descriptions  of  several  new  species  are  given.  ^ 
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"Work  in  zoology  in  1896  {Zoologist,  4.  «cr.,  f  (1898),  Xo,  IS,  p.  ^i^).— According 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  Zoological  Record,  in  1896  there  appeared  291  papers  deal- 
ing with  mammals,  639  with  birds,  307  with  reptiles  and  batraohia,  240  with  fishes, 
30  with  tunicates,  391  with  moUuskSy  20  with  brachiopods,  21  with  bryozoa,  206 
with  Crustacea,  114  with  araclinids,  56  with  myriapods  and  prototracheates.  1,264 
with  insects,  251  with  vermes,  122  with  coDlenterates,  57  with  sponges,  and  190  with 
protozoa.  According  to  Dr.  Sharp  no  less  than  8,907  distinct  species  and  1.040 
genera  and  subgenera  were  described  wa  new. 

HETEOROLOGT. 

Special  meteorological  features  of  the  year  1895,  F.  Hotjd  aille 

(Ann,  Ecole  Nat  Agr,  MonipeUier^  9  (1895-^96)^  pp.  17-25,  charts  24). — 
The  special  meceorological  features  (temperature,  pressure,  precipita- 
tioD,  humidity,  evaporatioD,  cloudiness,  wind  movement,  etc.)  of  each 
month  of  the  period  from  December,  1894,  to  November,  1896,  inclusive, 
are  charted  and  discussed  and  their  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  vine 
during  the  season  of  1895  briefly  noted.  The  most  marked  features  of 
the  season  were  a  prolonged  period  of  rainfall  during  the  summer  and 
a  maximum  temperature  in  September,  instead  of  July  or  August  as 
usual.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions  there  was  an  unprecedented 
invasion  of  mildew,  due  to  the  high  temperature  and  great  liumidity, 
but  a  very  superior  quality  of  grapes,  due  to  the  prolonged  high  tem- 
perature during  the  period  of  ripening. 

The  daily  measurement  of  dew  in  1895,  F.  Houdaille  (Ann. 
jScole  Nat.  Agr.  Montpellier,  9  (1895-^96),  pp.  X^tf-5^).— Measurements 
during  the  period  from  December,  1894,  to  November,  1895,  inclusive, 
of  the  dew  deposited  upon  a  glass  plate  with  an  area  of  25  sq.  cm.,  are 
tabulated  and  discussed  and  compared  with  similar  observations  in 
previous  years.  A  summary  of  the  monthly  dew  measurements  during 
1893, 1894,  and  1895  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Depth  of  dew  during  each  month  of  lS93'-''9/i. 


1893. 


January 

FebniaVy 

March 

April 

May 

June 

J  Illy 

An^tint I 

S<*pt«mber 

Ortober 

November 

December 


Mm. 

Mm. 

0.448 

0.559 

.072 

1.114 

.834 

.854 

.006 

.608 

.284 

.247 

.648 

.874 

.140 

.464 

.968 

.952 

.676 

.660 

1.602 

1.096 

.310 

.912 

1.026 

1.406 

1894.        1895.      f-'?^' 


Mm.  Mm. 

0.038  0.348 

.IM  .430 

.436  I  .708 

.536  '  .613 

1.168  .WW 

.398  .640 

.562  .38» 

.675  .«» 

1.078  .8« 

.580  l.''^ 

.557  .5« 

.388  .863 


Causes  of  the  maximnm  rates  of  evaporation  in  the  climate  d 
Montpellier,  F.  Houdaille  {Ann.  Ecole  Nat.  Agr.  Montpellier^  ^ 
(JSDo-'^DG),  pp.  286-295,  figs.  ^).— Observations  during  each  month  of 
1896  on  velocity  of  evaporation,  temperature,  hygrometric  condition 
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of  tlie  air,  and  velocity  of  the  wind  are  recorded,  as  well  as  the 
moiitbly  averages  of  evaporation  for  ten  years  (1876-'84).  These  obser- 
vations were  made  by  Piclie  and  self-recording  evapororaeters  over  a 
sarface  of  water  in  a  metallic  dish  10  sq.  cm.  in  area.  A  summary  of 
the  results  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Mean  maximum  temperaittrej  humidity  of  air,  ami  velocity  of  wind. 


JannaTT... 
Febrtuwy. . 

March 

Aprfl 

May 

June  ....    . 

July 

Aafrost 

September 


Mean 
maxininm 
tempera- 
ture, 1896. 

Humidity 
at  9  a.  ra., 

Velocity 
of  wimf, 

1875-'88. 

1883-96. 

Deg.  C. 

Per  c««e. 

M.  per  tee. 

11.47 

81.77 

4.24 

14.  97 

76.39 

4,76 

18.88 

.70 

-4.95 

21.59 

.87 

4.87 

26.01 

-62 

4.51 

28.63 

.58 

4.49 

»3.  25 

.56 

4.41 

30.07 

.57 

3.83 

27.01 

.66 

3.76 

Variations  in  winds  in  the  climate  of  Montpellier,  F.  Houdaille 
(Ann.  £cole  Nat.  Agr.  Montj^elUer,  9  [1895-^96),  pp.  164^175,  Jigs.  2).— 
This  is  a  discussion,  with  tabulated  record  of  observations  from  1883  to 
1806,  on  variations  in  the  velocity  and  force  of  winds.  The  following  for- 
mula is  us'ed  for  expressing  the  force  of  winds :  P=KV^,  V  representing 
the  velocity  and  K  a  coeflftcient  varying  with  the  form  and  size  of  the 
surface  exposed  to  the  wind.  For  a  surface  of  1  square  meter  K  is 
assumed  to  be  0.125.  The  average  annual  velocity  of  wind  observed 
at  Montpellier  is  4.36  meters  per  second.  The  force  per  square  meter 
is,  therefore,  2.376  kg.  From  this  it  is  calculated  that  the  amount  of 
force  per  square  meter  available  for  windmills  is  2.376x4.36=10.36  kg., 
one-half  of  which  may  be  utilized. 

Actinometric  observations  during  the  year  1895,  A.  Crova 
[Ann  Ecole  Nai.  Agr.  Montpellier,  9  {1895-^96),  pp.  145-U9,  charts  2).— 
The  number  of  hours  of  sunshine  at  the  meteorological  observatory  at 
Montpellier  during  the  year  1895  were  as  follows:  Winter,  526  hours 
31  minutes;  spring,  585  hours  16 minutes;  summer,  739  hours  2  minutes; 
autumn,  434  hours  44  minutes;  total,  2,285  hours  33  minutes.  The 
intensity  of  sunlight  ^  was  least  in  winter,  but  increased  gradually  until 
the  mouth  of  March,  when  it  reached  1.2  small  calories  (gram-degrees). 
It  afterwards  decreased,  but  rose  again,  reaching  its  first  maximum, 
1.22  calories,  in  June.  The  second  maximum,  1.3  calories,  was  reached 
in  September,  after  which  the  intensity  diminished  until  the  1st  of 
December. 

Division  of  meteorology,  V.  E.  Munoy  (Kentn^hy  8ta.  Rpt.  1896^ 
pp.  XXXVIII-XLIII). — Monthly  summaries  of  observations  during 
1896  on  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  precipitation,  sunshine  and 


•  The  intensity  is  the  quantity  (in  small  calories)  of  heat  received  in  1  minute  hy . 
a  black  snrface  1  square  centimeter  in  extent  exposed  directly  to  sunlight. 
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cloudiness,  wind  movement,  and  casual  ])henomena  are  reported  in 
tables.    The  principal  data  for  the  year  are  as  follows: 

Temperature  (degrees  F.). — Maximum,  95,  September  18;  minimum,  — 2,  February 
21;  mean,  55.9;  absolute  range,  52;  mean  daily  range,  17.2.  Aimo9pke9'ic  pre99ure 
(inches).— Highest,  29.58,  December  24;  lowest,  28.21,  February  21;  mean,  29.03. 
Precipitation  (inches),  43.29;  number  of  days  on  which  1  in.  or  more  of  rain  fell,  13. 
Clear  days,  63;  cloudy  or  partly  cloudy  days,  303.     IVind. — Prevailing  direction  SW. 

Measurement  of  the  coefficient  of  viscosity  of  the  air,  C.  Fabry  and  A.  Pkrot 
(Ann.  Chim.  etPhys.,  7.  »er.,  13  (ISOS),  Feb.,  pp,  275-288,  figs.  S). 

The  measurement  of  the  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  friction  coefficient  of  aqueous  vapor,  F.  Houdaillk  (Ann. 
J^cote  Xat,  Agr,  MontpeUier,  9  (189o-*96),pp.  SS-JSG^figa.  9,  charts S).— Thin  is  atechnical 
pnper  describing  in  detail  the  methods  and  results  of  determinations  of  these 
coefficients.  The  coefficient  of  diffusion  of  aqueous  vapor  at  (P  found  by  direct 
measurement  wasD»:^0.203;  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  air  7;^„= 0.000186,  of  aqueous 
vapor  7;'o=0.0000975. 

Description  of  a  maximum  anemometer,  F.  Houdaillk  (Ann.  J^eole  Xat.  Agr. 
MontpeUier,  9,  (1895-^96),  pp.  5-10,  figs.  S). — The  instrumeut  is  described  and  tests  of 
it  are  reported. 

Meteorological  observations  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Prince  op  Monaco 
(Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  126  (1898),  No.  5,  pp,  373-370). 

Meteorological  observations,  1896-*97,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  Sta.  Rpi.  1897, 
pp.  7,  8). — Tables  give  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on  temperature,  precipi- 
tation, direction  of  wind,  and  cloudiness  for  the  period  from  July  1,  1896,  to  Jane 
30,  1897;  and,  for  comparative  purposes,  monthly  summaries  of  observations  on  tem- 
perature and  precipitation  for  five  years  (1893-^97).  The  mean  temperature  for  the 
period  from  July  1,  1896,  to  June  30,  1897,  was  51.56^  F.,  the  total  rainfall  42.32  in. 
The  mean  temperature  for  the  five-year  period  was  61.7^  F.,  the  mean  rainfall 
36.18  in. 

Meteorological  and  agricultural  notes,  J.  B.  Cil^banbix  (Ann.  £cole  Sat.  Agr. 
MontpeUier,  9  (1895-'9G), pp.  127-UO).— This  is  a  record  of  observations  during  the 
period  from  December,  1K91,  to  December,  1895,  on  temperature  of  the  air  (niaximnm, 
minimum,  and  average),  and  of  the  soil  (at  the  surface  and  at  a  depth  of  0.25  meter), 
rainfall,  evaporation,  humidity,  direction  of  wind,  cloudiness,  frostn,  and  thunder- 
storms, with  general  notes  on  the  character  of  the  season  and  its  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  crops. 

On  the  character  of  seasons  and  of  successive  years,  P.  Garrigou-Laoraxgk 
(Compi.  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  Paris,  12G  (1898),  No.  ll,pp.  829-831). 

1  Climatology  as  distinguished  from  meteorology,  M.  W'hitnry  (Science,  n.ser., 
7  (1898),  Xo.  101, jyp.  113-115). — Climatology  is  defined  as  "the  relation  b(>tween  the 
nu'teorological  elements  as  measured  by  the  development  of  the  plant."  The  gen- 
eral relation  of  tho  principal  elements  may  be  expressed  by  the  equation 

/Temperature  x  wind  velo<*ity\  ^     ^         _.^.         .    ,     ^ 

Sunshine   [    Hu„,iaity  x  soil  moisture.     )  ^  ««»»*»"*  condition  of  plant  growth, 

or  in  still  more  general  terms 

(1)  t/y  {»)  -,--,  ;.  V — v.—;    r:=k,  couditious  favorable  for  the  vegetative  period. 

(2)  tp'(6)  pt  ,\y.    A  /  .v—k',  conditions  favorable  for  the  ripening  or  frniting  period. 

In  these  equations  s  =  intensity  of  sunshine,  t ^^  temperature,  v= velocity  of  the 
wind,  h=- relative  humidity,  and  \v---8oil  moisture. 
Three  of  the  elements  being  constant,  it  should  be  poHsible  to  determine  the 
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approximate  yanations  in  the  other  best  suited  to  different  olaeses  of  plants  for  dif- 
ferent periods  of  growth. 

The  periods  of  plant  groi^th  and  the  effects  of  climatic  conditions  on  plants, 
J.  B.  Chabakeix  and  P.  Duchein  {Ann.  I^cole  Nat.  Agr,  Montpellier,  9  (1895-^96),  pp, 
142-144,  S96f  297). — This  is  a  tabulated  record  of  observations  on  the  date  of  ger- 
mination, leafing,  flowering,  maturity,  and  defoliation  during  1894-^95  of  22  deciduous 
and  8  evergreen  trees  and  nhrubs,  5  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  17  annual 
plants,  and  a  similar  series  of  observations  during  1895-'96  on  22  deciduous  and  8 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs. 

WATER— SOILS. 

Tobacco  soils  of  the  United  States,  M.  Whitney  {U.  8.  J)ept. 
Affr.y  Division  of  Soils  Bui.  11,  pp.  47,  pis.  13). — ^This  bulletin  gives  a 
brief  review  of  recent  literature  on  tobacco,  statistics  of  tobacco  pro- 
duction in  different  tobacco- growing  districts  of  tlie  United  States, 
meteorological  conditions  in  the  great  tobacco  regions,  and  texture  and 
water  content  of  typical  soils  of  the  various  tobacco-growing  districts. 

The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  in  the 
meteorological  conditions  in  the  different  regions,  as  ordinarily  recorded, 
"to  explain  the  distribution  of  the  different  classes  of  tobacco,  yet  this 
distribution  is  probably  due  mainly  to  climatic  conditions.  .  .  . 

''One  must  still  judn^e,  so  far  as  the  climate  is  concerned;  mainly  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  }i8  to  the  class  of  tobacco  to  be  rais^^d,  as  the  ordinary  meteorological 
record  will  be  of  very  little  value  in  determining  this  point.  The  plant  is  far  more 
sensitive  to  these  meteorological  conditiouH  than  are  our  instruments.  Even  in  such 
a  famous  tobacco  region  as  Cuba  tobacco  of  good  quality  can  not  be  grown  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  ocean  or  in  certain  parts  of  the  island,  even  on  what  would 
otherwise  be  considered  good  tobacco  lands.  This  has  been  the  experience  also  in 
Samatra  and  in  onr  own  country,  but  the  intluenct^s  are  too  subtle  to  be  detected  by 
oar  meteorological  instruments. 

"Little,  therefore,  can  be  said  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  suitable  climatic 
condition  for  tobacco  of  any  particular  typo  or  quality." 

Next  to  climatic  conditions  the  class  and  type  of  tobacco  depends 
more  largely  upon  the  character  of  soil  than  upon  any  other  condition. 
The  present  bulletin  reports  and  discusses  mechanical  anaylses  of  a 
large  number  of  samples  of  soil  and  subsoil  collected  in  the  more 
important  tobacco  districts,  and  also  gives  records  of  determinations 
of  the  moisture  content  during  several  years  <^in  one  or  two  localities 
in  some  of  the  principal  tobacco  districts." 

The  results  show  that  the  cigar  tobacco  soils  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley contain  on  an  average  considerably  less  than  5  per  cent  of  clay  and 
maintain  on  an  average  about  7  per  cent  of  water  throughout  the  season. 
"These  soils  are  too  light  in  texture  for  any  of  the  staple  farm  crops. 
They  are  adapted  to  the  quick-growing  spring  vegetables.  .  .  .  The 
conditions  seem  to  be  peculiarly  ada])ted  to  a  particular  grade  of  wrap- 
per leaf  tobacco."  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  there  was  a  greater  demand  for  heavier  cigars,  these  light  soils 
had  little  or  no  value  for  tobacco,  the  tobacco  being  grown  mainly  on 
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the  heavier  soils  and  on  the  '^meadow  lands'^of  the Oonnecticut  Valley. 
These  meadow  lands  differ  from  the  light  tobacco  soils  now  cultivated 
principally  in  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  silt,  which  enabled  them 
to  maintain  a  water  content  of  from  23  to  27  per  cent. 

The  tobacco  lands  of  Pennsylvania,  which  are  also  devoted  mainly 
to  growing  cigar  tobacco,  are  confined  chiefly  to  a  comparatively  narro^w^ 
belt  along  the  Susquehanna  River  and  to  the  limestone  soils  "typically 
developed  in  York  and  Lancaster  counties.''  The  amount  of  clay  in 
these  soils  varies  from  13.8  per  cent  in  the  river  soils  and  shaly  lime- 
stone soils  to  29.27  per  cent  in  the  pure  limestone  soils.  They  main- 
tain on  an  average  about  18  per.cent  of  water,  the  amount  rising  to  22 
to  23  per  cent  in  the  heaviest  limestone  soils.  The  best  wrapper  leaf 
is  produced  on  the  lighter  soils. 

"The  cigar  tobacco  district  of  Ohio  is  situated  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State  and  includes  the  country  bordering  on  the  Miami 
River,  Montgomery,  Darke,  and  Pi'eble  counties  forming  the  center  of 
the  district.  .  .  .  The  soil  is  derived  from  drift  material  which  has 
been  worked  over  and  modified  by  subsequent  action  of  water."  A  typ- 
ical soil  from  this  region  was  found  to  contain  44.01  per  cent  of  silt  and 
27.52  per  cent  of  clay.  It  thus  appears  that  the  soils  of  this  district 
are  as  heavy  in  texture  as  the  limestone  soils  of  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  1897  they  maintained  a  moisture  content  of  a  little 
more  than  27  per  cent.  "It  is  probable  that  the  mean  water  content 
of  these  soils  in  an  average  season  would  amount  to  about  23  or  24  per 
cent  of  water.  The  tobacco  grown  under  these  conditions  is  used  almost 
exclusively  as  a  filler  leaf.  .  ,  , 

"The  Wisconsin  tobacco  is  used  both  as  a  wrapper  and  filler  leaf  to 
some  extent,"  It  is  grown  on  soils  a  typical  sample  of  which  was 
found  to  contain  36.05  per  cent  of  silt  and  22.76  per  cent  of  clay.  No 
determinations  of  the  moisture  content  of  these  soils  have  been  made. 

The  Cuban  type  of  cigar  wrjipper  and  filler  and  some  Sumatra  tobacco 
are  grown  in  Florida,  especially  in  western  Florida,  although  a  new 
tobacco  district  is  being  opened  up  in  the  region  of  Fort  Mead,  on  the 
peninsula.  The  tobacco  lands  of  western  Florida  are  "a  light  loam 
about  12  in.  deep,  resting  on  a  heavy  red  clay,  which  is  naturally  well 
drained.  The  hammock  soil  of  Fort  Mead  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
light,  sandy  soil,  extending  down  to  a  very  considerable  depth.^'  The 
red  subsoils  of  western  Florida  contain  about  30  per  cent  of  clay,  but 
maintain  on  an  average  only  about  8  to  10  per  cent  of  moisture.  The 
hammock  lands  "contain  on  an  average  less  than  4  per  cent  of  clay  and 
less  than  6  per  cent  of  silt,  fine  silt,  and  clay.  They  contain  over  50 
per  cent  of  fine  sand,  so  that  they  are  relatively  rather  coarse  and  open. 
Notwithstanding  this  open  texture  .  .  .  [they]  contain  on  an  aver- 
age 8  per  cent  of  water  throughout  the  season,  which  is  about  as  much 
as  the  tobacco  lands  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  contain.  This  water 
content,  moreover,  is  for  some  reason  more  uniform,  and  the  laud  can  go 
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for  some  time  without  rain  with  no  serious  injury  to  the  crops.  Never- 
theless the  planters  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  judicious  systems 
of  irrigation  through  overhead  sprays.  By  thus  keeping  the  plants 
oontinnally  and  rapidly  growing,  the  crop  will  mature  in  45  days  from 
the  time  the  plants  are  set  out." 

The  soils  of  the  cigar  tobacco  districts  which  are  being  developed  in 
Texas  and  southern  California  have  not  been  thoroughly  studied,  but 
the  analyses  which  have  been  made  indicate  that  the  soils  '<  agree  very 
well  with  the  finer  grades  of  cigar  tobacco  lands.  The  general  cli- 
matic conditions,  however,  are  different."  .  .  . 

"The  bright  yellow  tobacco  asod  for  cigarettes,  plug  wrappers,  tillers,  and  cnt- 
ting  is  grown  mainly  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Soath  Carolina,  and  East  Ten- 
nessee. .  .  .  The  typical  bright  tobacco  land  consists  of  a  loose,  porons  sand, 
containing  not  more  than  8  or  10  per  cent  of  clay.  This  sand  must  be  at  least  12 
in.  deep.  Many  areas  are  cultivated  in  which  the  sand  extends  to  a  depth  of  5  or 
10  ft.  or  more,  and  a  very  fine  quality  of  tobacco  is  produced. '^ 

The  average  of  analyses  of  44  samples  of  bright  tobacco  soils  shows 
that  they  contain  about  8  per  cent  of  clay.  They  maintain  on  an  aver- 
age about  7  per  cent  of  water. 

"Where  the  soils  contain  less  than  this  the  leaf  is  inclined  to  be  finer  in  texture 
and  to  have  a  better  color,  but  the  yield  per  acre  is  small,  and  the  most  economical 
conditions  on  the  whole  are  maintained  by  those  soils  having  from  7  to  8  per  cent  of 
elay  and  maintaining  on  an  average  about  7  or  8  per  cent  of  water.  As  the  Hoil 
becomes  heavier  in  texture  and  the  amount  of  water  increases  other  grades  and 
types  of  tobacco  are  produced.  ...  As  the  relation  of  the  physical  properties  of 
the  soil  is  not  thoroughly  nnderstood  or  practically  recognized  by  the  growers,  a 
large  amount  of  land  is  now  cultivated  in  bright  tobacco  which  is  not  suited  to  this 
plant  and  which  does  not  produce  a  good  grade.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  large 
arsas  not  at  present  under  cultivation  which  could  be  developed  into  very  fine 
tobacco  lands.  The  typical  bright  tobacco  soil  is  of  little  value  for  any  of  the  staple 
farm  crops,  although,  when  suitably  located  near  transportation  lines,  it  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  production  of  early  vegetables,  watermelons,  and  sweet  potatoes.'* 

The  manufacturing  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  is  grown 
principally  on  the  red  clay  soils  located  mainly  on  the  gabbro,  gneiss, 
and  Lafayette  clays.  The  subsoils  of  these  areas  contain  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  of  clay,  and  although  no  observaMous  have  been  made  on  the 
moisture  content  of  these  soils  it  is  probable  from  observations  made 
on  adjacent  soils  that  the  mean  water  content  is  not  far  from  20  or  22 
per  cent.  Since  the  introduction  of  White  Burley  tobacco  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  heavier  types  of  tobacco  has  noticeably  decreased  in  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina.  '^The  industry  is  confined  now  principally 
to  small  areas  along  rivers,  streams,  or  creeks,  and  upon  recent  deposits 
which  can  not  well  be  referred  to  any  of  the  older  geological  formations 
and  which  can  not  well  be  examined  without  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  larger  part  of  these  States.  .  .  . 

"The  White  Burley  tobacco  is  confined  to  the  well-marked  type  of 
soil  of  the  Lower  Silurian  limestone  in  central  and  north  central  Ken- 
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tucky  and  the  adjacent  counties  of  Ohio.  This  embraces  the  blue  ^ass 
region  of  Kentucky,  and  it  is  upon  these  fine,  fertile,  blue  grass  soils 
that  the  White  Burley  is  grown."  The  soils  are  all  heavy  clays  of  a 
uniform  deep  red  color.  The  subsoils  contain  on  an  average  about  30 
per  cent  of  clay.  **The  characteristic  soil  of  the  limestone  area  of 
Kentucky,  adapted  to  the  White  Burley  tobacco,  as  the  result  of  sev- 
eral years'  investigation,  may  be  said  to  maintain  on  an  average  aboat 
20  per  cent  of  water." 

Export  tobacco  is  grown  iu  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  on  silty  soils, 
which  are  quite  fertile  in  character.  These  soils  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  St.  Louis  group  of  the  subcarboniferous.  They  contain  from 
40  to  60  per  cent  of  silt  and  22  to  23  per  cent  of  clay,  and  maintain  an 
average  water  content  of  about  15  per  cent. 

''The  object  of  the  daily  record  of  moistarc  iu  the  soil  is  not  only  to  determine  tho 
average  amount  soils  contain,  but  to  determine  the  normal  as  well  as  the  extreme 
variation.  ...  It  is  possible  from  such  records  to  show  the  character  of  a  season. 
The  methods  of  cultivation  should  have  for  their  prime  object  the  maintenanoe  of 
the  water  Hupply  above  the  line  of  drought,  so  that  the  growth  of  the  plant  shall 
receive  no  check.  If  this  can  not  be  done  by  the  ordinary  method  of  cultivation, 
irrigation  must  be  resorted  to  upon  such  occasions,  if  the  crop  is  to  be  maintained  in 
its  best  coudition.'' 

The  moisture  of  the  sou  in  1895  and  1896,  F.  Houdaillb  (Ann. 
f:cole  Nat  Agr.  Montpellier,  9  {1895-^96\  pp.  150-163,  charts  ^).— This  is 
a  continuation  of  work  of  previous  years,^  and  consists  of  monthly 
determinations  of  moisture  iu  a  calcareous  clay  soil  with  free  drainage 
and  a  more  compact  soil,  at  the  surface  and  at  depths  of  0.25,  and  0.05, 
and  1  meter.  The  relation  between  the  moisture  in  both  soils,  the 
rainfall,  and  evaporation  is  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Helaiion  of  moisture  of  the  soil,  rainfall,  and  evaporation,  189&-*96. 


Evaporation. 


(A). 


Mm, 

Jannary <  104.5 

February ,  84.6 

March 161.8 

April 134.4 

May 120.6 

June 129.6 

July 199.6 

Au^Ht 107. 4 

September 141. 3 

October 94.2 

November 47.7 

December 89.9 


1896. 

Mm. 

71.0 

72.8 

166.6 

211.2 

215. 5 

168.3 

263.2 

228.5 

163.5 

93.0 

81.0 

96.1 


1895. 


Jfm. 

5.0  I 
97.3 
41.0  i 
54.0 

203.0  I 
95.0  I 
12.0 
20.0 
i.5  j 

144.5 
94.0 
11.0 


1896. 

Mm, 
11.3 
56.5 
9.5 
7.5 
13.6 
49.3 
17.5 
13.0 
89.0 
62.5 
97.0 
79.0 


oration  (B). 

A-B. 

Moist 

depth 

me 

1895. 
Per  et. 

nrc    ai 

of  0.25 
ter. 

1895. 
Mm. 

1896. 

1895. 

1896. 
Mm. 

1896. 

Mm. 

Jfm. 

Peret. 

39.9 

27.2 

—  34.9 

—15.9 

10.8 

13.3 

32.4 

27.9 

,    64.9 

+28.6 

13.2 

12.0 

62.0 

63.8 

-21.0 

-«.3 

12.6 

11.0 

51.5 

81.0 

-}-    2.5 

—73.5 

12.4 

9.0 

46.2 

82.5 

t  156.8     —69.0 

12,7 

6.2 

49.0 

64.8 

\    45.4 

-15.5 

9.2 

4.9 

76.2 

101.0 

—  64.2 

-83.6 

4.6 

4.5 

64.2 

49.3 

—  44.2 

—36.3 

3.8 

4.5 

54.1 

62.8 

-49.6 

—23.8 

4.2 

«.! 

36.0 

85.7 

+108.5 

f73.2 

7.2 

5.4 

18.2 

31.2 

+  75.8 

+65.8 

13.0 

0.4 

34.4 

36.9 

-23.4 

+42.1 

11.2 

14.4 

On  the  improvement  of  humus  soils,  J.  Dumont  {Compt.  Rend. 

Acad.  Sci.  Paru,  125  (1897),  JVb.  13,  pp.  469-^72).— The  effect  of  different 
fertilizers  on  the  formation  of  ammoniacal  and  nitric  nitrogen  was 

» Bui.  Met.  H6rault,  1886,  1890,  1892,  1894. 
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observed  in  a  hamas  soil  contaioing  nitrogen,  1.32  per  cent;  phospboric 
acid,  trace;  lime,  0.42  per  cent;  and  potasb,  0.036  per  cent. 

The  results  of  the  observations  on  tbe  production  of  nitric  nitrogen 
were  as  follows : 

Nitric  nitrogen  produced  in  1,000  grams  of  soil  in  40  days. 

Check 2.8 

Potassium  carbonate  (0.1  per  cent) 57. 8 

Peat  ashes  (0.5  per  cent) 10.  2 

Unleached  ashes  (0.5  per  cent) 19. 0 

Leached  ashes  (0.5  per  cent) 3. 3 

Calcium  carbonate  (2  per  cent) 5. 3 

Marly  clay  (2  per  cent) 7.5 

Burnt  clay  (2  per  cent) 7.0 

Potassium  sulphate  (0.1  per  cent)  and  calcium  carbonate  (2  per 

cent) 32.5 

Potassium  chlorid  (0.1  per  cent)  and  calcium  carbonate  (2  per 

cent) 38.0 

Potassium  chlorid  (0.1  per  cent)  and  slag  (5  per  cent) 41. 5 

Tbe  results  of  tbe  observations  on  tbe  formation  of  ammoniacal 
nitrogen  were  as  follows : 

Ammoniacal  nitrogen  produced  in  1,000  grama  of  soil  in  $4  days. 

Check 4.0 

Potassium  carbonate  (1  per  cent) 15. 0 

Potassium  carbonate  (0.5  per  cent) 40. 0 

Potassium  carbonate  (0.25  per  cent) 62. 0 

Potassium  carbonate  (0.1  per  cent) 82.0    - 

Sodium  carbonate  (1  per  cent) .  .^ 

Sodium  carbonate  (0.5  per  cent) 46. 0 

Calcium  carbonate  (1  per  cent) 4.7 

Potassium  chlorid  (0.5  per  cent)  and  slag  ( I  per  cent) 130. 0 

Potassipm  chlorid  (0.25  per  cent)  and  slag  (0.5  per  cent) 96. 0 

Tbe  best  results  were  obtained  with  tbe  mixtureof  muriate  of  potasb 
and  slag,  wbicb  bas  also  been  successfully  applied  in  practice.  Tbe 
alkaline  carbonates  in  small  amounts  favored  tbe  production  of  botb 
ammoniacal  and  nitric  nitrogen,  but  tbe  action  of  botb  tbe  ammonia 
and  nitric  ferments  was  cbecked  by  tbe  application  of  large  amounts  of 
these  carbonates.  Calcium  carbonate  exerted  little  influence  except 
when  used  in  connection  witb  potassic  fertilizers,  tbe  efleet  in  tbis  case 
probably  being  due  to  tbe  potassium  carbonate  formed  by  double  decom- 
position. Tbe  vigorous  action  of  tbe  potassium  carbonate  is  attributed 
to  tbe  power  of  forming  potassium  bumate,  wbicb  readily  undergoes 
nitrification.  Tbis  formation  of  bumates  appears  to  be  an  indispensa- 
ble condition  in  improving  tbe  fertility  of  bumus  soils,  and  is  probably 
best  secured  by  using  a  mixture  of  potash  salts  aud  calcium  carbonate, 
wbicb,  as  stated  above,  yields  potassium  carbonate  in  tbe  soil.  If  tbe 
soil  is  already  ricb  in  potasb,  tbe  desired  result  may  be  accomplished 
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by  simply  adding  lime,  which  gradually  sets  the  soil  potash  free.  If 
the  soil  is  poor  in  potash  the  potassic  fertilizer  should  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  relatively  small  amount  of  lime,  or  of  slag  if  phosphoric 
acid  is  also  deficient. 

On  the  qaeBtion  of  the  decomposition  of  nitrates  by  bacteria, 
S.  A.  Sewerin  {Centhl.  Baku  u.  Far.^  2.  Abt^  3  (1897)y  ^os.  19-20 j  pp. 
504-517;  21-22,  pp.  554-5 63 ^  figs.  3). — An  account  is  given  of  culture 
experiments  with  29  different  organisms  isolated  from  horse  manure 
in  previous  investigations  of  the  author  on  denitrificatiou.*  Of  these 
29  cultures  3  were  strictly  anaerobic,  1  was  a  facultative  amerobe, 
and  25  strictly  aerobic.  The  culture  medium  used  was  meat  peptone 
bouillon  containing  0.3  per  cent  sodium  nitrate.  Cultures  were  made 
in  Pasteur  tubes  containing  20  cc.  of  the  bouillon  which  were  kept  at 
30°  C.  temperature  for  ten  days  in  a  thermostat.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  the  diflferent  cultures  were  tested  for  the  presence  of  nitrates 
and  nitrites.  In  2  cases  no  reaction  was  obtained  for  either  nitrites 
or  nitrates,  showing  that  denitrification  was  complete.  In  9  cases 
no  nitrates  were  found,  but  nitrites  were  abundant.  In  18  cases  the 
nitrates  were  apparently  unaltered.  In  further  experiments  with  the 
9  cultures  which  formed  nitrites  it  was  found  that  when  the  propor- 
tion of  nitrate  in  the  culture  medium  was  reduced  to  0.1  per  cent,  2  of 
the  cultures  destroyed  all  traces  of  both  nitrates  and  nitrites  in  ten 
days;  the  remaining  7  transformed  the  nitrates  into  nitrites,  but  did 
not  reduce  the  nitrites  in  that  time.  Of  these  7  organisms  4  were 
microbacteria,  1  was  a  rod-shaped  bacterium,  1  a  coccus,  and  1  Bacilltis 
indieus.  The  different  organisms  are  described  in  detail  and  experi- 
ments in  different  culture  media  under  different  conditions  are  reported, 
especial  attention  being  given  to  a  comparison  of  the  reducing  power 
for  nitrates  of  the  author's  culture  No.  3  and  Bacillus  pyocyaneus. 
The  latter  experiments  showed  that  both  organisms  rapidly  reduce 
nitrates,  a  part  of  the  nitrogen  apparently  being  used  to  form  organic 
compounds.  With  moderate  surface  aeration  a  very  small  amount  of 
the  nitrogen  was  converted  into  ammonia.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  nitrate,  however,  was  evidently  reduced  to  free  nitrogen  or  oxids 
of  nitrogen.  The  reduction  of  nitrates  was  delayed  in  each  case  by 
the  admission  of  air  and  by  the  formation  of  nitrites  and  alkali  by  the 
activity  of  the  organism.  It  appears  from  these  experiments  that 
these  organisms  may  be  injurious  in  the  soil  in  destroying  nitrates. 
The  precaution  to  be  taken  against  their  harmful  activity  is  thorough 
aeration  of  the  soil  by  proper  cultivation. 

The  evaporation  of  water  from  w^ater  surfaces,  from  the  soU,  and  by  vegeta- 
tion, E;  Canestrini  {Aiti  Soc,  Veneio-Trentina  Sci,  Nat.,  S.  sir.y  lily  So.  S), 

Soil  classification  especially  as  applied  to  Russia,  N.  Ssibikzkff  {Ann.  G^U 
et  Min^al  Russia,  2  {1897),  No,  5ypp,  73-78). 


'  Centbl.  Bakt.  u.  Par.,  2.  Abt.,  1  (1895),  pp.  97, 160. 
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Stndy  of  the  aoilB  of  Russia,  N.  Ssibirzeff  (M^n.  Congrh.  GeoL  Internat.,  1897, 
>o.  5,  pp,  7S-1S5), 

Soil  temperatures  with  and  without  coverlngB  of  plants  and  snow,  H.  Wild 
{M^m,  Acad.  Impdr.  Soi.  St.  Pilerabourg,  S.  »er.,  Classe  Phyn.  Math.,  5  (1897),  Ko.  8), 

Sampling  of  soil  for  analysis,  H.  Lagatu  (Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit.,  'J8  (1897)^  No.  47,  pp. 
&j^-606,fig.  t).—k  trench  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  0.6  meter.  On  the  vertical  side  of 
This  the  character  of  the  different  soil  layers  is  noted.  A  rectangular  section  is  first 
taken  to  a  depth  of  0.3  meter,  mixed,  and  from  it  a  2  kg.  sample  taken.  The  next 
0.3  meter  of  the  section  is  sampled  in  the  same  way  and  ordinarily  taken  as  repre- 
senting^ the  subsoil.  The  latter  rule  is  varied  if  the  preliminary  examination  shows 
ihe  soil  to  vary  sharply  at  less  than  0.3  meter.  More  than  2  kg.  is  necessary  in  very 
rocky  soils. 

Sampling  of  alkaline  soils,  E.  W.  Hilgaud  and  K.  FI.  Loughridge  (Ann.  Sci. 
Jfron.f  1897,  IT,  No.  S,pp.  S94-431,  dgms.  6). — A  translation  by  .1.  Vilbouchevitch  of  an 
article  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  California  Station  for  1894-'95,  p.  37  (E.  S.  R.,  8, 
p.  677),  entitled  ''The  distribution  of  the  salts  in  alkli  soils.'' 

Nitxogen  and  forest  growth.  E.  Henry  (Ann.  Sci.  Agron.,  1897,11,  No.  3, pp. 
S59-331). — A  general  discussion,  based  mainly  upon  the  work  of  others,  of  the  causes 
of  gain  or  loss  of  nitrogen  in  forest  soils,  especial  attention  being  given  to  fixation 
of  nitrogen  by  micro-organisms.  It  is  shown  that  forest  soils  are  enriched  in  nitro- 
gen and  mineral  matter. 

Moors  and  moor  culture  in  Bavaria,  A.  Baumann  (Foratl.  Naturw.  XUchr.,  6 
(1897),  No.  2,  pp.  $93-409;  7  (1898),  No.  ^,  pp.  49-72,  pi.  I,fig8.  g). 

On  culture  trials  on  marshy  soils  at  Herrenas  (Finland),  M.  von  Essen 
{Biel,  18  {1897),  No.  12,  pp.  323-335). 

On  so-called  poor  soils  and  the  crops  they  can  produce,  I.  G.  Agardii 
(A'.  Landt,  Akad.  Handl.  Tidskr.,  36  (1897),  No.  5, pp.  267-287). 

Influence  of  forests  on  subterranean  water,  P.  Ototzky  (Ann.  Sci.  Agron., 
1897,  II,  No.  3, pp.  455^77,  pU.  2).— This  is  a  translation  from  the  Russian  giving  the 
results  of  a  hydrologioal  survey  in  the  steppes  region.  The  conclusion  is  reached 
that,  physico-geographical  conditions  being  the  same,  the  level  of  ground  water  is 
lower  in  the  forests  than  in  tlie  adjacent  steppes  or  in  general  in  neighboring  open 
spaces.  The  level  falls  as  forests  are  approached,  the  fall  sometimes  being  very 
radden,.  and  it  is  more  marked  in  case  of  old  forests  than  new.  It  was  noted  also 
that  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  water  had  an  incline  opposite  that  of  the  soil. 


FEETILIZERS. 

Absorptive  powers  of  litter  for  ammonioxn  carbonate,  N.  Pas- 
SERiwi  {Ann.  R.  Acad,  Georgifiliy  20  (1897);  ahs.  in  Ann.  Agron.^24  {1898), 
No.  J2,  p.  92). — Instead  of  testing  the  absorptive  power  with  water,  as 
is  usually  done,  the  different  kinds  of  litter,  straw  of  cereals  and 
legnminous  plants,  leaves  of  trees,  peat,  etc.,  were  treated  with  a 
solation  of  ammonium  carbonate  of  known  strength,  kept  for  two  hours 
in  a  closed  tlask  and  the  amount  of  ammonium  carbonate  absorbed 
noted.  The  cereal  straws  showed  a  low  absorptive  power,  although 
varying  greatly  among  themselves,  barley,  oat,  and  rice  straw  having 
the  highest  absorptive  power.  Cutting  or  grinding  had  but  little  effect 
upon  the  absorptive  power  of  wheat  straw,  but  increased  that  of  corn- 
stalks seven  times.  The  absorptive  power  of  tlie  litter  of  leguminous 
plants  was  much  greater  than  that  of  cereal  straws;  that  of  the  leaves 
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(except  pine  straw)  was  still  higber,  dne,  according  to  the  author,  to 
the  acid  (tannin,  etc.)  they  contain.  Wood  moss  ranked  with  leaves 
in  absorptive  power,  and  peat  of  good  quality  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
b'st. 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilissers,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  {N'ew  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  lJ29,pp.  35 1-4J21).— Of  the  736  samples,  representing  500 
different  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  collected  during  the  spring 
of  1897,  400  were  complete  fertilizers.  The  average  composition  of  the 
latter  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Average  composition  of  complete  fertilizers. 


Per  cent  guarmnteed. 

Per  cent  found. 

Average 
percent 
found 

Lowest.  Highest.   Average. 

Lowest. 

0.30 
.83 
.10 
.08 
.01 
.20 

Highest. 

8.08 
19.68 

8.06 
15.58 

6.25 
12.47 

Average. 

above 
guar- 
antee. 

N  itrofren 

0.40 
1.93 

8. 78            2. 09 
11.00            7.63 

2.23 
8.44 
2.19 

0.14 

Available  phosphoric  acid 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid 

.81 

Potash 

.14 

19. 00            4. 30 

4.57 

97 

Water-soluble  nitroeen 

.95    

Water-soloble  phospuoric  acid. . 

4.97 

''In  293  brands  of  complete  fertiUzers  the  amount  of  nitrogen  found  was  equal  to 
or  above  the  guaranteed  amount,  the  excess  varying  from  0.01  to  2.73  per  cent,  and 
averaging  0.30  per  cent.  In  107  brands  the  nitrogen  was  below  the  guaranteed 
amount,  the  deficiency  varying  from  0.01  to  2.25  per  cent  and  averaging  0.29  per 
cent.    In  87  cases  the  deliciency  was  less  than  0.5  per  cent.  .  .  . 

'*  In  326  brands  of  complete  fertilizers  the  amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid  was 
above  the  amount  guaranteed,  the  excess  varying  from  0.01  to  10.68  per  cent  and 
averaging  1.14  per  cent.  In  74  brands  the  available  phosphoriq  iM^id  was  below  the 
guaranteed  amount,  the  deficiency  varying  from  0.01  to  3.06  per  cent  and  averaging 
0.58  per  cent.    In  49  cases  the  deficiency  was  below  0.5  per  cent.  .  .  . 

"In  297  brands  oi  complete  fertilizers  the  amount  of  potash  found  was  above  the 
guaranteed  amount,  the  excess  varying  from  0.01  to  4.41  per  cent  and  averaging  0.53 
per  cent.  In  103  brands  the  potash  was  below  the  guaranteed  amount,  the  defi- 
ciency varying  from  0.01  to  8.32  per  cent  and  averaging  0.47  per  cent.  In  STy  of  these 
cases  the  deficiency  was  less  than  0.5  per  cent.  In  88  cases  among  the  400  brands  of 
complete  fertilizers  the  potash  was  contained  in  the  form  of  sulphate  free  from  an 
excess  of  chlorids. 

**  The  retail  selling  price  of  the  complete  fertilizers  varied  from  $15  to  $60  a  ton  and 
averaged  $28.92.  The  retail  cost  of  the  separate  ingi-edients  unmixed  varied  from 
$1.80  to  $34.25  and  averaged  $20.17,  or  $8.75  less  than  the  selling  price." 

Artificial  fertilizers  from  apatite  and  similar  mineral  phos- 
phates, G.  E.  Beoms  ( Ugeskr.  Landm.,  42  (1897)^  No.  3;ij  p.  421).— Th% 
process  of  treatment  consists  in  fusing  the  mineral  phosphate  with 
sodium  carbonate,  when  tetra  calcium-sodfum  phosphate  is  formed. 
This  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  ammonium-citrate  solu- 
tion.   The  reaction  which  takes  place  is  as  follows: 

9  CaO  3  PjOs+CaFU+a  Na2C03= 

10 
2: 


iSo  }  ^  ^2^5+2  NaFl+3  OO,, 
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The  method  has  beeu  patented  iii  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  patents 
have  been  applied  for  in  other  countries. — F.  AV.  woll. 

Fertilizer  experiments  in  Smaalenenei  Norway,  F.  H.  Weren- 
SKioi.X)  {Norsk  Landmansblad^  1896^  No.  32^  pp.  377,  378). — The  object 
of  the  experiments  was  to  investigate  the  effect  of  lime  on  marsh  and 
clay  soils  sown  to  oats.  They  were  conducted  on  7  different  farms  in 
Smaalenene  district,  Norway.  The  fertilizers  applied  were  Thomas 
slag  and  nitrate  of  soda,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  lime.  The 
rather  wet  season,  in  connection  with  the  (under  the  conditions)  some- 
what heavy  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  caused  the  oats  to  lodge  on 
all  farms.  It  was  noticed  that  the  oats  on  the  limed  plats  lodged  first, 
the  lime  evidently  converting  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil  into 
available  form,  and  thus  acting  like  onesided  nitrogen  fertilization. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  results  for  the  2  classes  of  soils 
as  regards  the  yield  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  oats  and 
oat  straw  produced. 

Areraf/e  reeuUa  of  liming  oats.  * 


Oats: 

Lime.. Mamhy 

Xo  lime do  . . 

Lime Clayey.. . 

No  lime do 

OatAtraw: 

Lime Marshy 

No  lime ' do  .. 

Lime i  Clayey. 

Kolime — ao  .. 


Character 
of  soil. 


Composition. 


Yield. 


120.5 
r}5. 8 
116.3 
116.0 

297.5 
262.3 
278.1 
191.9 


Water.     Ash. 


Per  et. 
12.63 
12.91 
J  3.  78 
13. 9L 

13.10 
14.95 
14.76 
14.21 


rerct. 
2.83 
2.82 
2.82 
2.81 

6.33 
5.86 
6.58 
6.10 


Fi.t. 


I  Crude    Crmlo  i^}},!^T' 
protein,    fiber. 


free  ex- 
I     tract. 


Digesti- 
ble pro- 
tein. 


Per  ct. 
4.66 
4.83 
5.34 
5.29  i 

1.33 
1.20 
1.80  I 
1.9U 


Per  ct. 
12.25 
11.10 
10.05 


5.85 
3.56 
4.64 
4.16 


Per  ct. 
10.00 
10.69 
11.30 
11.  14 

34. 67  ' 
37.22 
32.75 
82.22 


Percent. 
57.63 
57.  56 
56.64 
57.16 

38.72 
37.15 
39.47 
40.41 


Per  ceiit. 
93.74 
94.57 
\)3.20 
93.57 

6$.  35 
56.08 
62.04 
63.07 


— F.   W.   WOLL. 

Some  of  the  principles  which  should  determine  compensation  for  the  use  of 
foods  and  manures,  R.  Warisgtov  (London:  Vinton  if-  Co.,  pp.  ^i).— This  is  a  discas- 
8ion  based  largely  upon  exporimental  work  at  Rothamsted  and  Wobiirn  on  the  amount 
which  should  be  paid  by  au  incoiniDg  tenant  to  an  outgoing  tenant  for  peruiiinent 
improvementfl  due  to  use  of  fertilizers  and  feodi^g  studs  on  the  farm  as  provided  for 
in  the  Act  of  Parlinmout  of  18«:^. 

On  the  preservation  of  barnyard  manure,  C.  von  Feilitzkn  (Landimannenf  8 
{1897),  No.  15,  pp.  635~6.V). 

On  the  manufacture  of  peat  litter,  P.  Haugan  {Tidsakr.  Xorake  Landbr.,  4  {1807)^ 
Xo.  lly  pp.  oll'514). 

Distributors  of  liquid  manures,  M.  Ringelmann  {Jour.  Ayr.  Prat.,  1  {IS9S)j  Xo. 
5,  p.  174). 

"Natural  plant  food;"  claims  made  for  it  and  its  value,  B.  W.  Kilgork  {Misais- 
tijtpi  8ta.  Bui.  43,  p.  ./rf).— Analyses  of  this  material  are  reported  which  indicate  that 
it  is  a  'Mow-grade  natural  phosphate  of  too  poor  a  quality  to  be  used  in  the  manu- 
liictare  of  acid  phosphates  or  other  fertilizers."  Such  a  phosphate  can  he  bought  at 
the  mines  for  from  $2  to  $3  per  ton,  while  the  price  asked  for  the  so-called  ''  natural 
plant  food"  was  $11  to  $17  per  ton. 

18766— No.  11 4 
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Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  M.  A.  Scovkll,  A.  M.  Prtrr,  and  H.  E. 

Curtis  (Kentucky  Sta,  Bpt.  1896,  pp,  88-96,  99-108).— k  reprint  of  Bulletins  64  and 
65  of  the  station  (K.  S.  R.,  8,  pp.  300,  970). 

Analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers,  B.  W.  Kilgore  et  al  {MissxBsippi  Sta.  Spec. 
BuU,  42,  pp.  15;  45,  pp.  18). — These  bulletins  include  statements  regarding  the  for- 
tilizer  control  in  Mississippi,  explanations  of  terms  used  in  reporting  analyses  of 
fertilizers,  notes  on  valuation  of  fertilizers,  lists  of  brands  licensed  for  sale  in  the 
State  with  guaranteed  analyses,  and  tabulated  analyses  and  valuations  of  93  samples 
of  fertilizing  materials  collected  during  the  latter  part  of  December,  1897,  and 
January,  1898. 

Analyses  of  conmiercial  fertilizers,  W.  C.  Stubbs  (/.ouUiana  Sias.  Bui.  49,  S.  ser., 
pp.  163-198).— This  bulletin  gives  the  text  of  the  State  fertilizer  law,  discusses  the 
nature  and  sources  of  the  various  fertilizing  materials  supplying  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash  in  fertilizers,  and  the  valuation  of  fertilizers,  gives  a  list  of 
guaranteed  analyses  of  fertilizers  licensed  for  sale  during  the  seasons  of  1896  and 
1897,  and  reports  analyses  of  171  samples  of  fertilizing  materials,  including  ammoni- 
ated  superphosphates  and  guanos,  acid  phosphates,  eotton-seed  meal,  tankage^ 
nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  bone,  cotton-hull  ashes,  potassium  sulphate,  kaiuit,  and 
"natural  plant  food.'' 

Analyses  of  the  last-named  material  ''  show  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  a  natural  phos- 
phate, finely  ground,  mixed,  perhaps  with  a  small  quantity  of  kainit/' 

The  agricultural  value  of  phosphatic  slag,  L.  Grande  a  u  {Jnn.  Sci.  Agron.,  1897, 
II,  Xo.  S,  pp.  432-444). — A  general  discussion  of  this  subject,  devoted  largely  to  the 
work  of  Wagner,  Maercker,  Meissl,  and  Petermann  and  Graftiau,  but  including  also 
results  of  experiments  by  the  author  on  beans,  potatoes,  and  maize,  which  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  relation  between  the  solubility  of  a  phosphate  in  acid 
citrate  solution  and  its  assimilation  by  plants.  The  author,  therefore,  recommends 
that  slag  be  bought  on  guaranty  of  total  phosphoric  acid  and  fine  meal. 

American  phosphates  {VEngrais,  13  (1808),  Xo.  8,  pp.  180, 181).— X  statement  of 
shipments  from  different  American  x>ort8  in  1897. 

•n  the  Russian  phosphate  deposits,  R.  Gripenbkrg  (Biet,  19  (1898),  Xo.  l,pp. 
10-12^. 

The  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  Algeria,  L.  Grani>eau  {Ann.  Sci.  Agron., 
1897,  II,  No.  2,  pp.  213-260). 

On  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  in  field  experiments  with  Thomas  slag  and 
ground  bone,  £.  Mbissl  and  Rbitmair  (ZUchr.  Landw.  Fer$uchaw.  Oeatcrr.,  1  (1898), 
No.  1,  pp.  78-88). 

Artificial  fertilizers,  H.  Juhlin-Dannfelt  (K.  Landt.  Akad.  Handl.  Tidtkr.,  S6 
(1897),  No.  4,  pp.  203-235). 

A  bill  governing  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stnifs,  and  seeds  ( Ttdtkr.  Landt- 
man,  18  (1897),  No.  38,  pp.  679-684). r-The  text  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  with  discussions  of  the  same. 

FIELD  CB0P8. 

Second  report  on  potato  culture,  I.  P.  Boberts  and  L.  A. 
Clinton  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui  140 j  pp.  385-390,  fig.  i).— This 
work  is  in  continaation  of  experiments  made  in  1895  and  1896 
(E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  343).    The  results  for  the  tbreo  years  are  given  in  tables. 

The  soil  upon  whicli  the  experiments  were  made  contained  about 
one-half  the  total  amount  of  plant  food  carried  by  an  average  soil  and 
in  consequence  the  authors  ascribe  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  to 
the  culture  and  treatment  of  the  crop.    The  land  was  plowed  April  2 
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and  3,  as  early  as  the  conditions  of  the  soil  permitted,  and  between 
the  time  of  plowing  and  planting  the  soil  was  brought  to  a  superior 
condition  of  tilth  and  a  soil  mulch  established  by  harrowing  frequently. 
All  plats  were  planted  May  7.  The  rows  were  40  in.  apart  and  single 
pieces  of  seed  were  planted  14  in.  apart  in  the  row.  Large  marketable 
{potatoes,  free  from  scab  and  as  perfect  as  could  be  obtained,  were  se- 
lected for  seed,  and  the  cuttings  were  made  of  good  size,  with  1  or  2 
strong  dyes  to  each  cutting.  The  practice  of  using  parings  or  single 
eyes  or  buds  for  seed  and  the  use  of  small  potatoes  for  the  same  purpose 
is  discouraged. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  for  this  season: 

Yield  of  potato  plats  for  1897. 


No.  of 
plat. 


Variety. 


Noinb«r  of 
cultivations. 


Number  of 
sprayingB 

with 

Bordeaux 

mixture 

and  Paris 

green. 


Total 

yield  per 

acre. 


34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


Carman  No.  3 

do 

...-do 

do 

do 

UnralNew  Worker  No.  2 5  level 

do do  , 

do 7  level 

Rose  of  Sharon | do 

do '  5  levol. 


8  level.. 
....do.. 
5  level.. 
...do.. 
5  hilled. 


4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
None. 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Bushels. 
384 
357 
349 
325 
288 
234 
305 
347 
320 
311 


In  1896  forage  crops  were  grown  on  all  the  plats,  except  on  plat  34, 
on  which  spurry  was  grown,  the  first  and  second  croi)s  being  i)lowed 
under.  After  the  second  plowing  the  spurry  reseeded  again  and  was 
left  as  a  cover  crop.  The  largo  yield  of  this  plat  is  credited  to  its 
better  treatment.  Plats  37  and  38  were  treated  alike,  except  that  at 
the  last  cultivation  plat  37  was  left  level  and  plat  38  was  hilled.  There 
was  a  difference  in  yield  of  37  bu.  per  acre  in  favor  of  level  culture. 

"The  general  results  with  culture  verify  the  results  obtained  in  1806, 
|.  e.j  that  in  the  ordinary  season  about  7  to  9  cultivations  with  a  fine- 
toothed  implement  are  likely  to  give  best  results." 

Sugar  beets  in  Michigan  in  1897,  C.  D.  Smith  and  II.  G.  Kedzie 
{Michigmi  Sta.  Bid,  150,  pp,  123-158^  figs.  6',  map  1). — This  bulletin  gives 
reports  of  experiments  with  sugar  beets  at  the  station  and  of  cooper- 
ative experiments  made  by  farmers  throughout  the  State.  Results  of 
numerous  analyses  are  tabulated,  notes  on  the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions for  sugar  beets  are  given,  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  beets 
are  described.  The  mean  weekly  temperature  and  rainfall  for  the  beet 
season  is  given  in  a  table. 

At  the  station  plats  of  well-drained,  sandy  loam  soil  were  plowed  8 
in.  deep  on  April  17,  followed  by  a  subsoil  plow  which  loosened  the  soil 
from  8  to  10  in.  below  the  furrow.    After  the  soil  had  been  brought  to 
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a  fine  tilth,  the  beet  seed  was  planted  on  May  8  in  rows  22  in.  aparL 
Coltiyation  was  given  with  the  Breed  Weeder  May  17,  before  the 
plants  had  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  with  1-horse  cultivators  Jane 
1, 12,  and  21.  At  the  time  of  the  last  cultivation  the  beets,  then  show- 
ing  the  fourth  leaf,  were  thinned  to  1  plant  every  8  in.  Corn  had  been 
grown  on  the  plats  the  year  before,  and  prior  to  that  the  land  had  he&i 
a  meadow  for  3  years. 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  obtained: 

Yield  of  sugar  heeU, 

'  Pounds.  '  Per  etnt 

Wohanka !      23,015  13.22  M 

Improved  Kleinwftnslebener 25,678  16.40  91 

Original  Kleinwanzlebener 27,368  l»i,27  M 

Govemmont KleinwanslebeDer 25.G48  |  17.78  M 

LaPlusRlche I      29,205  '  18.78  » 

Government  Kleiniranslebener |      32,327  17.78  91 

Hoeming  Improved ,      24,500  15.2n  ■ 

Floto  Improved 20,200  13.21  88 

Kleinwanzlebener  on  muck 12.96  75 


An  acre  of  beets  required  the  labor  of  a  man  and  team  for  36.15  hours, 
and  of  a  man  for  209.9  hours.  The  hand  work  in  harvesting,  which 
re(iuired  130.75  hours,  was  performed  by  boys  at  8  cts.  per  hour.  Hoe- 
ing and  thinning  required  79.15  hours,  and  was  done  by  men  at  12i  cts. 
per  hour.  The  work  of  a  man  and  team  was  reckoned  at  25  ct^.  per 
hour.  At  this  price  the  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  beets  is  estimated 
at  $29.40. 

From  64  counties  in  the  State  493  samples  were  received,  465  of  which 
had  been  grown  on  suitable  soil  and  from  proper  seed.  These  showed 
an  average  sugar  content  in  the  beet  of  16.4  per  cent,  with  an  average 
coefficient  of  purity  of  84.  The  results  obtained  in  the  diflFerent  coun- 
ties are  shown  on  a  map.  The  yields  are  considered  to  have  ranged 
from  12  to  18  tons  per  acre. 

The  fertilizer  requirements  of  the  sugar  beet,  the  value  of  beet  pulp 
as  food  for  stock,  and  the  requirements  of  a  factory  are  briefly  dis- 
cussed. An  act  passed  by  tlie  Michigan  legislature  for  the  encour- 
agement of  beet-sugar  manufacture  is  given  in  the  bulletin. 

Field  ezperiments  with  wheat,  J.  F.  Hickma.n  (Ohio  Sta.  BuL  82j 
pp,  213-^35), — The  work  consistexl  of  a  comparison  of  varieties  and 
investigations  of  diHerent  methods  of  culture.  The  results  are  taba- 
]ated  and  discussed. 

The  relative  merits  of  the  red  and  white  and  the  smooth  and  bearded 
varieties  of  wheat  are  discussed.  The  names  of  the  white  and  tho 
smooth  wheats  are  given,  ali  others  considered  in  the  bulletin  being 
red  or  amber  in  color  or  bearded.  The  different  names  under  which 
some  of  the  varieties  are  believed  to  occur  are  given. 

Eighty-four  varieties  of  wheat  were  tested.    Among  40  varieties 
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grrown  continuously  for  4  years  Red  Fultz,  Poole,  Nigger,  Geneva,  Mealy, 
K^ew  Monarch,  Democrat,  Deitz,  Egyptian,  Rudy,  Japanese,  Early  Ripe, 
American  Bronze,  Valley,  and  Tuscan  Island  gave  a  greater  average 
yield  than  the  nearest  plat  of  Velvet  Chaff,  the  variety  grown  as  a 
standard  of  comparison.  Of  these  varieties.  Mealy  averages  4.32  bu. 
and  Red  Fultz  3.19  bu.  more  per  acre  than  the  standard  variety;  the 
otber  varieties  mentioned  yielding  less  than  3  bu.  per  a<5re  more.  The 
author  reports  Mealy,  Red  Fultz,  Nigger,  Geneva,  and  New  Monarch 
to  have  given  the  best  results  in  a  series  of  tests,  and  recoinmcnds  Vel- 
vet Chaff  for  the  black  soils,  and  Poole,  Mealy,  Red  Fultz,  Nigger,  Deitz, 
and  Rudy  for  the  higher,  and  especially  the  clay,  soils.  The  Rudy  and 
Nigger  varieties  are  not  considered  to  be  adapted  to  thin  or  wet  lauds. 
Varieties  of  wheat  brought  from  the  Northwest  were  not  very  success- 
ful. There  was  no  superiority  of  one  class  of  wheat  over  another  as 
shown  by  the  average  yield. 

The  experiments  with  different  methods  of  culture  are  described  in 
detail,  and  directions  for  treating  the  seed  to  prevent  smut  are  given. 

From  these  experiments  the  author  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

*'Thre^  successive  crops,  grown  under  adverse  coDditions,  show  that  the  heavier 
the  seeding,  under  such  conditions,  up  to  10  pecks  per  acre,  the  better  the  yield. 

''From  experiments  made  up  to  date  it  is  recommended  to  sow  in  southern  Ohio 
during  the  last  week  of  September  and  the  first  week  of  October,  but  in  northern 
Ohio  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  earlier. 

"  Compacting  the  seed  bed  before  drilling  seems  to  be  the  better  plan  on  the  clay 
as  well  as  on  gravelly  or  more  open  soils. 

''A  single  trial  of  cross  drilling  with  the  same  quantity  of  seed  did  not  give  any 
higher  yield  than  where  it  was  drilled  but  one  way. 

"One  trial  of  cross  drilling,  using  3  pecks  one  way  and  5  the  other,  gave  less 
bushels  per  acre  than  6  pecks  drilled  one  way. 

'*  Top-dressing  the  wheat  ground  six  weeks  before  seeding,  added  materially  to 
the  yield,  above  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  top-dressing  applied  one  week  before 
seeding. 

''Ground  manured  during  the  winter  direct  from  the  stable  for  com  and  another 
piece  manured  just  before  plowing  in  the  spring  gave  higher  yields  of  oats  from  the 
earlier  application  of  manure  and  lower  yields  of  wheat  following  the  oats. 

"Slightly  higher  yields  of  wheat  have  followed  the  disking  corn  ground  for  oats 
than  where  the  ground  was  plowed  for  oats,  but  that  difference  was  more  than 
overcome  by  a  higher  yield  of  oats  from  the  plowed  ground,  and  the  lighter  work  of 
plowing  again  in  the  fall. 

'•The  degeneration  from  sowing  seed  not  selected  is  remarkably  slow  and  not 
absolutely  determined  by  our  experiments  thus  far.'' 

The  reqtiirements  to  be  fulfilled  for  producing  a  good  malting  barley,  P.  Bolix 
{Landlmannen,  8  {1897) ^  No,  4^  pp,  564-569). 

InvestigationB  on  potash  manuring  in  barley  culture,  T.  Remy  ( Wchnschr.  Brau.^ 
14  (1897),  No8,  50-53y  p,  610;  abs.  in  Ckem.  Ztg.,  22  (1S9S),  No,  .9,  ReperL,  p.  ^6').— The 
conclusion  is  drawn  that  a  liberal  application  of  potash  fertilizers  on  soils  poor  in 
that  constituent  increases  the  yield  and  enables  the  crop  to  more  full}'  utilize  the 
nitrogen  present  in  the  soil. 

Carrot  culture,  Liuenthal  (Landw.  Wchnhl.  SchUiwig-RoUtein,  48  {1898),  No.  8, 
p.  141), — Directions  for  the  culture  of  carrots  with  reference  to  soil,  rotation,  manur- 
ing, cultivation!  harvesting,  and  their  uses  for  feeding. 
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The  Buperiority  of  superphosphate  on  cereals  in  spring,  Maizi^bks  (UBngrai^ 
15  {189H)f  No,  S,  pp.  178-180yfig,  1).—A  popular  discussion  of  this  subject. 

Guinea  corn  (Sorghum  vulgare),  J.  Shore  {Jour,  Jamaica  Agr.  Soo.,  2  (1898),  Ab. 
S,p,  100). — ^Descriptive  and  cultural  notes,  with  snggestiooa  as  to  its  use  for  feeding. 

Grasses  and  clovers,  H.  A.  Dreek  {Philadelphin:  H.  A.  Ihreer,  1897,  pp.  12S,Jigs. 
61). — A  handbook  on  forage  and  root  crops,  with  directions  for  the  making  of  lawns 
and  their  management.  Numerous  varieties  of  grasses,  clover,  and  other  forage  crops 
are  described  in  short  notes. 

The  breeding  of  grain,  J.  H.  Mansholt  (Deut.  Landw,  Presse,  25  (1898),  No.  16, 
pp,  175-177,  figs.  3). — A  discussion  on  grain  breeding  and  descriptions  of  new  varie- 
ties of  wheat  originated  by  the  author. 

Irrigated  meadows  (Mi ^(.  Deut.  Landw,  GeselL,  1898,  Sup.  No.  1,  pp.  1,2). — A 
description  of  the  formation  and  management  of  certain  irrigated  meadows  In 
Russia. 

Winter  pasture,  E.  R.  Lloyd  {Mississippi  Sla,  Bui,  44,  pp,  4). — Notes  on  crops  of 
hairy  vetch,  turf  oats  and  hairy  vetch,  and  alfalfa  grown  at  tlie  station,  giving 
directions  for  their  culture  and  use.  In  every  case  the  crops  were  used  for  hay  or 
forage  after  having  been  pastured  during  the  winter. 

An  experiment  with  new  varieties  of  potatoes,  A.  Pbterhann  (Bui.  Sia. 
Agron.  Ge/nbloux,  1898,  No,  64,  pp.  14-17), 

Potato  experiments,  M.  A.  Scovkll  (Kentucky  Sta,  Bpt,  1896,  pp,  S-IS,  S6-4^), — 
Reprinted  from  Bulletin  61  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  121). 

On  the  possibility  of  the  profitable  culture  of  sugar  beets  on  alkaline  soils, 
E.  W.  HiiiGARD  and  R.  H.  Loughridge  (Ann.  Soi.  Agron.,  1897,  II,  No.  3,  pp,  X^2- 
393), — A  translation  by  J.  Vilbouchevitch  of  an  article  in  the  report  of  the  California 
Stotion  for  1894-^95,  p.  71  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  683),  entitled  "The  growing  of  sugar  beote 
on  alkali  soils.'' 

A  new  method  of  growing  sugar  beets  in  hills,  G.  Durbau  (Jour.  Agr.  Prat,,  6S 
U898),  No.  10,  p.  351). — The  advantages  of  the  method  ai*e  pointed  out  and  the  results 
of  experiments  are  discussed. 

Recent  experiences  in  the  culture  of  sugar  beets,  8.  Forsberg  (ii.  Zascfl. 
Akad.  Handl.  Tidikr.,  36  (1897),  No.  4,  pp,  235-256), 

Raising  and  feeding  sunflowers  (Amer.  Agr.  (mid.  e4.),  61  (1898),  No.  12,  p.  358). 

Tobacco,  M.  A.  Scovell  and  A.  M.  Peter  (Kentucky  Sta.  Bpt.  1896,  pp.  61-68), — 
Reprinted  from  Bulletin  63  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  302). 

HOETICULTUEE. 

Indoor  lettnce  culture,  W.  Stuart  {Indiana  8in.  Bui.  06^  pp.  39- 
58^  ph.  2^  fig,  1). — A  test  of  fertilizers  in  forcing  lettuce  is  reported. 
The  plants  were  grown  in  a  black  loam  soil  obtained  from  a  plat  of 
groand  on  which  various  crops  had  been  grown  withont  having  received 
any  fertilizers  for  a  number  of  years.    The  plants  were  sabwatered 
throughout  the  entire  test.    The  bench,  19  ft.  long  by  3  ft.  9  in.  wide, 
was  divided  into  six  sections.     Various  fertilizers  were  applied  alone 
and  in  various  combinations  to  the  different  sections,  two  sections 
receiving  no  fertilizer,  one  section  muriate  of  potash,  one  muriate  of 
potash  and  nitrate  of  soda,  one  muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved  bone- 
black,  and  one  muriate  of  potash,  dissolved  boneblack,  and  nitrate  of 
soda.    Muriate  of  potash  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  1,026  lbs.  per  acre, 
nitrate  of  soda  and  dissolved  boneblack  each  at  the  rate  of  1,503  lbs. 
per  acre.    The  method  of  growing  the  plants  and  the  amount  of  ferti- 
lizer applied  to  each  section  of  the  bench  are  given.    Two  crops  were 
grown  Bacceaaively  on  the  same  soil  with  but  one  application  of  ferti- 
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lizers.  The  plants  of  the  first  crop  were  measured  abont  a  month  after 
being  set  in  the  bed  and  were  harvested  and  weighed  twelve  weeks 
after  being  set.  Those  of  the  second  crop  were  measured  four  weeks 
and  weighed  ten  weeks  after  being  set  in  the  bed.  In  the  second  crop 
DO  attempt  was  milde  to  grow  large  heads,  the  plants  being  set  very 
close  together.  The  results  are  given  in  tables  and  illustrated  by 
diagrams  and  figures  from  photographs.  The  following  table  gives 
the  average  height  and  weight  of  i>lants  grown  with  the  different 
fertilizers : 

Ejfect  of  large  quaniiiies  of  different  fertilizers  on  forcing-house  lettuce. 


Kind  of  fertiliser. 


I  Average  hcieht  of 
I  plants. 

First     I  Second 
I     crop.     !     crop. 


Hone 

Muriate  of  potaHli 

Muriate  of  potash  and  nitrat'O  of  soda 

Muriate  of  potash  and  disaolveil  boneblack 

Muriate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  dissolved  boneblack 


Inchet. 
2.64  I 
2.26 
2.30  I 
3.35 
3.34  I 


Inehe*. 
2.05 
1.92 
1.61 
3.82 
2.05 


Average  weight  of 
mants. 


First 
crop. 


OravM. 
22.06 
19.83 
11.05 
70.60 
82.28 


Second 
crop. 

GravM. 
13.00 
16.42 
9.11 
30.89 
44,71 


The  author  gives  the  following  summary  of  the  experiment: 

"The  application  in  large  qnan titles  of  muriate  of  potash  to  a  Boil  having  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  phosphoric  acid  caused  a  large  decrease  in  yield  in  the  first  crop 
and  without  additional  fertilizers  an  increase  in  the  second.  The  addition  of  both 
muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  excessive  amounts  caused  a  very  large 
decrease  in  the  first  crop,  with  a  less  marked  one  in  the  second.  Dissolved  bone- 
black  and  muriate  of  potash  when  applied  in  excessive  amounts  gave  a  very  marked 
increase  in  the  first  crop,  with  a  considerably  less  marked  one  in  the  second.  The 
application  of  all  three  fertilizers  in  excessive  amounts  gave  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  first  crop,  with  almost  as  large  a  one  in  the  second.  The  dissolved  boneblack 
and  muriate  of  potash  gave  the  plant  the  quickest  start,  as  in  Ctich  crop  the  plants 
in  that  section  were  considerably  larger  than  in  the  others.  Phosphoric  acid  seems 
to  be  an  essential  factor  in  the  growth  of  lettuce.'' 

To  discover  whether  the  percentages  of  moisture  and  ash  in  the 
plants  had  any  relation  to  the  weight  of  the  plants  or  to  the  fertilizers 
used,  determinations  were  made  of  the  moisture  and  ash  of  mature 
plants  from  the  first  crop.  The  results  of  the  determinations  are  given 
in  the  following  table: 

Belatian  of  fertilizers  and  yield  to  percentages  of  ash  and  tnoisiure  content  of  lettuce. 


Kind  of  fertilizer. 


Kone 

Muriate  of  potaah 

Muriate  of  potaah  and  nitrate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved  boneblack 

Muriate  of  potaah,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  dissolved  boneblack 


Average  i 

weiji;lit  of  Moisture. I 
plants. 


Ash. 


Grams, 
22.66 
19.83 
11.05 
70.60 
82.29 


Per  cent.   Per  eetU. 


96.22  I 
96.35 
95.34 
97.63  : 


98.18 


21.  72 
23.86 
22.54 
24.19 
24.37 


Two  tests  were  made  to  determine  the  effect  of  forcing  lettuce  in 
pots.  In  the  first  test  Grand  Eapids  and  White  Seeded  Tennisball 
lettuce  were  grown.    Two  we.eks  after  the  seed  was  sown  the  young 
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plants  that  were  to  be  grown  in  pots  were  transplanted  into  2J  in, 
pots,  and  those  that  were  to  be  grown  in  the  open  were  transplanted 
into  flats.  Between  2  and  3  weeks  later  the  plants  were  set  in  a  bed, 
where  they  remained  abont  10  weeks.  At  the  time  of  transplanting 
into  the  bed  the  White  Seeded  Tennisball  plants  grown  in  flats  were 
about  26  per  cent  higher  than  those  grown  in  pots,  and  the  Grand 
Eapids  plants  grown  in  flats  about  13  per  cent  higher  than  those  grown 
in  pots.  At  the  time  of  harvesting  the  crop  the  average  weight  of  the 
White  Seeded  Tennisball  plants  grown  without  pots  was  C0.32  gm.,  and 
that  of  the  ones  grown  in  pots  was  48.76  gm.  The  Grand  Rapids 
plants  grown  without  pots  averaged  154.8  gm.  in  weight  and  those 
grown  in  pots  averaged  107.22  gm.  In  the  second  test  Grand  Eapids 
lettuce  was  used  alone.  Instead  of  transplanting  part  of  the  young 
seedlings  into  flats,  as  was  done  in  the  previous  test,  all  of  them  were 
potted.  When  placed  in  the  permanent  bed,  part  of  the  plants  were 
removed  from  pots  and  the  others  were  plunged  in  soil  with  the  pots,  as 
in  the  first  crop.  The  two  lots  of  plants  were  of  equal  size  when  set 
in  the  bed.  The  plants  remained  in  the  bed  about  seven  weeks.  When 
harvested  the  plants  grown  without  pots  had  an  average  weight  of 
203.03  gm.;  those  grown  witli  pots  an  average  weight  of  150.6  gm. 

A  test  was  made  to  determine  whether  lettuce  plants  when  set  8  in. 
apart  yield  as  much  in  weight  per  square  foot  as  when  set  6  in.  apart. 

'*  The  result  of  this  comparative  test  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  close  planting, 
a  yield  of  567  gm.  per  square  foot  being  obtained  from  those  set  6  in.  apart  as  against 
313  gm.  from  those  8  in.  apart,  making  a  gain  in  favor  of  the  former  of  over  80  per 
cent.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  plants  were  marketed  when  those  set  6 
in.  apart  were  commencing  to  crowd  each  other  for  space,  hence  those  set  8  in.  apart 
had  not  grown  as  large  as'  they  probably  would  have  done  if  allowed  to  remain 
longer." 

To  test  a  supposition  tJiat  lettuce  plants  lose  weight  by  "bleeding" 
when  cut  from  the  roots  in  marketing,  some  plants  were  cut  off  even 
with  the  soil  and  others  were  pulled  up.  The  plants  were  weighed, 
washed,  prepared  for  market,  and  left  in  a  warm  room  for  6  hours, 
when  they  were  again  weighed.    As  to  results  the  author  says: 

''The  only  indication  given  by  this  experiment  is  that  it  matters  little  which 
method  is  practiced,  especially  if  the  plants  are  sufficiently  mature,  when  probably 
little  bleeding  occurs." 

The  history  of  subwatering  in  greenhouses  is  briefly  given.  For 
three  years  the  station  tested  a  method  of  subwatering  by  means  of 
drain  tiles  cemented  together  and  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  water-tight 
bench.  The  method  was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  uneven  distri- 
bution of  water  throughout  the  bed.  A  method  adopted  by  the  station 
is  described.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  one  reported  by  the  Wisconsin 
Station  (E.  S.  E.,  9,  p.  557).  A  zinc  pan  3  or  4  in.  deep  is  fitted  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bench  and  a  layer  of  soft  brick  set  edgewise  in  it  to  con- 
duct the  water  to  the  soil  above.  The  water  is  admitted  by  means  ot 
vertical  tubes  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  The  lower  edges  of 
the  bricks  are  chipped  off  to  form  channels  for  the  freer  distribution 
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of  water  in  the  pan.  At  first  the  pan  was  provided  with  two  overflows 
li  in.  above  the  bottom.  Later  water  gauges  were  put  in,  so  that  the 
height  of  the  water  in  the  pan  could  be  seen  at  any  time.  The  method 
was  found  to  be  a  very  efficient  means  of  distributing  the  water  evenly. 
The  expense  of  fitting  a  bench  with  this  system  of  subwatering  was  13 
cts.  jyer  square  foot.  The  author  believes  this  additional  outlay  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  yield,  the  lessened  labor 
in  attendance,  and  the  greater  durability  of  the  bench. 

Forcing  tomatoes — comparison  of  methods  of  training  and 
benching,  S.  A.  Beach  (Xew  TorJc  State  Sta.  BuL  125^  j^p.  275-^04 ^ 
figs.  3^  pis,  6). — The  bulletin  reports  tests  of  different  methods  of 
benching  and  training  tomatoes  in  forcing  houses.  Two  tests  were 
made  in  the  winter  of  1895-'96  and  three  in  the  winter  of  1896-'97. 
In  all  the  tests  Lorillard  tomatoes  were  used.  AH  plants  in  each 
test  were  grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  and  were  selected  to 
give  specimens  as  uniform  as  possible.  Soils  and  fertilizers  were  uni- 
form for  all  plants  in  each  test,  and  other  conditions,  except  the  ones 
to  be  compared,  were  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  The  seeds  were 
germinated  in  flats  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  into  small  pots, 
2.i-in.  pots  in  the  first  two  tests  and  2-in.  pots  in  the  third  test.  When 
set  in  the  benches  a  part  of  the  plants  were  removed  from  the  pots  and 
part  were  left  in  them,  the  soil  being  mounded  up  above  the  pots  to  the 
seed  leaves  of  the  plant.  Part  of  the  plants  in  pots  and  part  of  those 
not  iu  pots  were  trained  to  single  stems,  and  part  of  each  were  trained 
to  three  stems.  Each  single  stem  ])lant  was  allowed  only  half  as  much 
bench  room  as  each  three-stem  plant,  the  areas  in  the  different  tests 
being  2^,  2|,  and  2%  sq.  ft.  for  the  former  and  4J,  4f ,  and  5§  sq.  It.  for 
the  latter. 

A  summary  of  the  data  secured  in  these  tests  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Sesults  of  experiments  with  tomatoes. 


Method  of  growing  planta. 


FirH  test. 

In  poU: 

SiDgle-gtem  training 

T]iree-8t«m  training 

Kot  ill  pots : 

Siugle-stein  training — 
'i'hrt>e-at«m  traiuing 


Second  test. 
In  poU: 

Single-stem  training 

Three-stem  training 

Xot  in  pots : 

Single-stem  training 

Three-stem  training 


Thiri  test. 
In  pots: 

Single-stem  training 

Three-stem  training 

Not  in  pots : 

Single-stem  training 

Three-stem  training 


Nnm- 
ber  of 
plantH. 


ripe  fruit.        P**"^" 


31 
17 


20 
10  I 


Dayg. 
160.15  I 
159.17  j 

157.90  ' 
160. 15 


102. 57 
96.00 


99.78 
97.00 


173.  78 


172.45  I 
171.30  I 


15.97 
24.94 

13.60 
25: 35 


18.43 
27.83 


16.56 
27.86 


23.17 
37.11 


25.15 
44.  40 


Average 

weight  of 

individual 

fruits. 


Ounces. 
1.76 
2.04 


2.00 
1.03 


2.66 
2.72 


2.82 
2.79 


2.84 
2.45 


2.77 
2.49 


Yield  per 
square  toot 
of  bench. 


Ounces. 
13.21 
11.74 


12. 79 
11.  .52 


2.').  37 
15.96 


19.68 
16.37 


23.20 
16.04 


24.66 
19.53 
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Although  the  first  fruits  as  a  rule  ripened  somewhat  earlier  on  the 
plants  trained  to  three  stems  than  on  those  trained  to  single  stems,  yet 
the  amount  of  fruit  ripened  early  in  the  test  was  greater  in  case  of  the 
single-stem  plants  than  of  the  three-stem  ones. 

The  author  gives  the  following  conclusions : 

''  Single-stem  training  is  clearly  superior  to  three-stem  training  for  forcing  tomatoes 
in  winter  in  this  climate.  The  superiority  is  seen  in  the  larger  yield  of  early  ripen- 
ing fruit  and  in  the  larger  total  yield.  There  is  but  slight  difference  in  the  average 
size  of  fruit  produced  under  the  two  methods  of  training^  but  on  the  whole  the  fruit 
of  the  single-stem  plants  seems  to  be  slightly  the  larger. 

'*  Plants  in  2  or  2^  in.  pots  i)lunged  in  the  soil  so  that  roots  may  be  formed  above  the 
pot  as  compared  with  similar  plants  knocked  out  of  the  pots  and  planted  in  the  aoil 
on  the  bench  sometimes  show  slight  gain  in  yield  when  plants  are  trained  to  single 
stem,  but  this  treatment  is  a  disadvantage  when  plants  are  trained  to  three  stems/' 

Variety  tests  with  raspberrieSi  blackberries,  and  dewberries, 

W.  Paddook  {New  York  State  Sta.  Bui  128,  pp.  339-349).— The  results 
of  the  variety  tests  are  recorded  in  tables,  showing  such  data  as  yield, 
dates  of  first  and  last  picking,  percentage  of  early  and  late  yield,  etc. 
The  test  included  11  varieties  of  black  raspberries,  22  of  red  raspber- 
ries, 7  of  purple  blackberries,  19  of  bliickberries,  and  4  of  dewberries. 
Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  some  of  the  newer  varieties.  The  results 
of  the  tests  are  summarized  as  follows: 

''Poscharsky  No.  15  takes  first  rank  among  black  raspberries,  both  as  to  total  yield 
and  the  amount  of  fruit  produced  early  in  the  season.  Palmer  has  a  long  season,  a« 
it  is  classed  with  both  early  and  late  berries.  Babeock  No.  5  and  Mills  were  the  two 
most  productive  late  berries. 

''Of  red  raspberries,  Pomona  gave  the  largest  early  yield  and  ranks  second  in  pro- 
ductiveness. Cline  ripens  most  of  the  crop  in  a  few  days,  and,  as  is  usual  with  very 
early  berries,  is  unproductive.  Kenyon  and  Olathe  were  the  most  satisfactory  late 
red  raspberries.  Of  the  mid-seasou  vsirieties,  London,  Cnthbert,  and  King  deserve 
special  mention. 

''Shaffer  and  Columbian  are  as  yet  the  two  standard  varieties  of  purple  rasp- 
berries. 

"Of  blackberries,  Dorchester,  Success,  Nf^w  Kochelle,  and  Stone  Hardy  were  the 
most  productive  in  1897.  Dorchester  and  New  Rochelle  have  not  always  been  hardy 
here.    Early  King  produced  the  largest  early  yield. 

"Lucretia  is  as  yet  the  only  dewberry  of  importance  in  this  section." 

Strawberries  in  1897,  W.  Paddock  (New  York  State  Sta.  Bui  lJ27j 
pp.  327-338). — The  bulletin  reports  a  variety  test  of  strawberries,  A 
table  is  given  showing  the  yield  of  28  varieties  of  strawberries  in  one- 
year-old  beds^  with  a  comparative  statement  of  the  early  and  late  yield 
of  each  variety.  A  second  table  compares  the  early  varieties,  and  a 
third  table  the  late  varieties.  In  a  similar  way  the  bulletin  records  the 
data  obtained  from  the  test  of  28  varieties  grown  in  two-year-old  beds. 
Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  26  of  the  newer  varieties  of  strawberries. 
The  following  summary  is  given : 

''Of  strawberries  in  one-year  beds  Heder  Wood  was  the  most  prodaotive  early 
berry.  It  is  also  a  satisfactory  general -purpose  variety,  as  it  took  second  rank  as  to 
yield  among  the  kinds  that  were  fruited  in  one- year  beds.  Marshall  is  worthy  of  a 
trial  for  fancy  fruit.    Qleu  Mary  was  the  most  productive  berry  and  prodaoad  the 
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largest  late  yield.  None  of  the  str&wberries  in  two-year  beds  sucoeeded  more  than 
moderately  well,  owing,  no  donbt,  to  winter  injury  and  an  unfavorable  j^rowing 
season.  Earliest  prodnced  the  largest  early  yield,  while  Robinson  was  the  most 
productive  and  gave  the  largest  late  yield.'' 

Strawberries,  L.  B.  Taft  aud  H.  P.  Gladden  (Michigan  Sta.  Bui. 
148j  pp.  51-63), — Data  obtained  from  the  test  of  90  varieties  of  straw- 
berries are  recorded  iu  tables,  showing  the  size,  form,  color,  quality, 
and  iiriuness  of  fruit;  dates  of  bloom  and  of  first  and  last  fruits;  aud 
sex  and  vigor  of  plants.  Descriptive  notes  are  given  on  42  varieties 
fruited  for  the  first  time  at  the  station  in  1897,  and  on  64  new  varieties 
of  1890.  The  following  are  recommended :  Varieties  for  the  market 
grower— Bubach,  Crescent,  Haverland,  Warfield,  Parker  Earle,  Beder 
Wood,  Sharpless,  Clyde,  Woolverton,  Bird,  Charlie,  Greenville,  Leroy, 
Snowball,  and  Weston;  large-fruited  varieties — Brandy  wine  and  Mar- 
shall; late  varieties — Aroma  and  Eureka:  varieties  for  home  use — 
Brunette  and  Timbrell.  Of  the  newer  sorts  the  following  are  the  most 
promising:  Enormous,  Kansas,  Mary,  Meridian,  Ona,  Sherman,  and 
Thompson  103. 

Sabwateiing,  F.  Cranefikld  {Amer,  Florist,  IS  {1898),  iVb.52^,p.97i).~Note8  on 
methods  of  Bubwateriiig  in  greenhouses.  The  author  statt^s  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  benches  absolutely  level  in  order  to  use  successfully  the  brick  method 
employed  at  the  Wisconsin  Station  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  557).  A  disadvantage  of  the  tile 
method  is  that  the  water  is  not  uniformly  distributed. 

Subwatering,  W.  J.  Green  (Florists'  Exchange,  10  {1898),  No.  IS,  p.  341,  fig,  1).— 
The  advant.iges  claimed  for  subwatering  of  carnations  are  the  thoroughness  of 
watering;  the  saving  of  time  in  watering,  and  the  production  of  l>etter  flowers  and 
longer,  stiff er  stems. 

Further  notes  on  subwatering,  J.  C.  Arthur  {Amer.  Florist,  IS  {1898),  No,  51S, 
p.  984). 

Application  of  heat  to  greenhouses,  W.  R.  Bbattib  {Florists'  Exchange,  10  {1898), 
No.  IS, pp.  S14,  S15,fig,  i).— The  article  is  reprinted  from  the  Columbus  Horticultural 
Jonmal. 

Suitable  fertilizers  for  fruit  (Florida  Farmer  and  Fruit  Grower,  10  (1898),  No.  14, 
pp.Sll,S13). 

The  cultivation  of  American  ginseng  in  Pennsylvania,  G.  C.  Butk  (PeunsyU 
rania  Dept.  Agr,  Bui.  27,pp.2S,pls.S,  figs.  4).— A  popular  bulletin  on  the  culture  and 
uses  of  ginseng. 

Asparagus  culture.  P.  Chervin  (Bui.  Dir.Agr.et  Com.,  3  (1898),  No.  6, pp. 57-62). 

PertlUzers  for  lettuce  (Amer.  Card.,  10  (1898),  No.  161,  Sup.  pp.  ri-VIII,fig8.S).— 
This  paper  consists  of  extracts  from  Bulletin  66  of  the  Indiana  Station  (see  p.  1048). 

Garden  peas,  8.  MorrET  (Rev.  Hort.,  70  (1898),  No.  5, pp.  112-115,  fi^s.  4). 

Tomato  forcing— methods  of  training  and  benching,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State 
Sta,  Bui.  125, popular  ed.,  pp.  4, pis.  4).—k  brief  popular  review  of  Bulletin  125  of  the 
station  (see  p.  1051). 

Pruit  culture  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  I.  Ilseng  (Tidsskr.  Norske  Landbr.,  4 
(1898),  No.  12,  pp.  544-551). 

Seedling  apples  (Gard.  Ckron.,  3.  ser.,  23  (ISOS),  No.  585,  pp.  145, 146).— k  discus- 
sion of  the  improvement  of  varieties  of  apples  by  crossing. 

The  plum,  A.  H.  Pearson  (Garden,  53  (1898),  No.  1375,  pp.  263-266).— k^B^-pe^t  read 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (England),  discussing  culture  and  varieties 
of  plnms. 

Third  report  upon  Japanese  plums,  L.  H.  Bailey  (New  York  Cornell  Sta.  Bui, 
lS9,pp,  369-^2,  fig$,  P).— Notes  are  given  on  those  varieties  of  Japanese  plums  that 
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fruited  at  the  statioD  daring  the  aeasoD  of  1897. '  In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Jap- 
anese ploiBs  the  anth»r  j^its: 

*'I  a-n  «:.I1  convinct^  that  the  Japanese  plums  have  come  to  stay.  By  this  1  do 
Kot  lur^z.  that  they  are  destined  to  sopplant  the  domestic  and  native  plums,  but  that 
they  are  u*>G!£d  to  sapplement  those  types  with  varieties  that  are  adapted  topartic- 
■!ar  p-:rpos»  and  conditions.  As  a  class  they  are  vigorons,  hardy,  and  prodnctivc 
in  tree.  a:.d  the  fmit  is  handsome,  lonj^  keepiug,  and  covers  a  long  season.  Thns 
far  they  Lave  heen  comparatively  free  from  black  knot,  and  until  this  year  our  trees 
have  nMt  been  serionsly  attacked  bv  the  nbot  hole  fnngns  or  leaf  blight.  During  tb<> 
iKv^t  se'M>n«  however,  thi»  leaf  blight  has  been  much  wone  upon  the  Japanese  vari- 
eties thin  oTMm  the  domee^tieas  alongside  them,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
th^i  they  were  thoroaghly  sprayed.  The  leaves  did  not  drop  to  an}'  extent,  hov- 
erer,  even  though  they  were  badly  riddled  by  the  fungus." 

▲naljaes  of|wiiiiffci  jiiUfs.  A.  Bokntrager  and  G.  Paris  {ZUekr.  Untersuth.  Sakr. 
a.  t,rmuMfmtL^  K*^,  So.  *,  pp.  1^8-16S). — An  extended  study  of  the  pomegranate, 
including  conjp«K»ition  of  seed  and  jaice.  fresh  and  fermented.  The  anthers  do  not 
think  that  luiian  pomegranates  are  suitable  for  wine  making  ou  account  of  their 
low  «nt:ar  content. 

Strawbeiiie%  new  and  old,  C.  W.  Matthews  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp,  4S- 
S:  .—A  reprint  of  Bulletin  62  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  231). 

Cnltme  of  haxehrat  trees  for  fruit,  P.  Mouillbfkrt  ( Prog.  Agr.  eU  Vit.,  S$  ( 2S9S), 
So,  P.  pp.  .*7?-J79,  *^«.  S). 

Hew  Italian  canna%  £.  Axdrk  (iSer.  HorU,  70  (2898),  Xo.  5,  pp.  108-110,  pi.  1). 

The  cyclanien,  D.  GriHEXKUB  (Gardem,  63  {189S),  Xo.  1373,  pp.  210-213).— k  dis- 
cussion of  the  claasitication  and  culture  of  the  cyclamen. 

down  and  terminal  bnds  of  chT3r8anthemiunB,  W.  Miller  {FlorUU  Eitk^ny, 
lo  { 1SC*S\  Xo.  13,  pp.  32.'f,  327. 329,  fig:  4).^k  discussion  of  the  choice  of  flower  bods 
of  chrvBanthemuma  to  aecure  flowers  for  exhibition. 

Ornamental  bedding  H.  Hanskk  Jaicr.  Flori»t,  13  {1898),  Xos.  511,  pp.  Oil  014; 
SlJ.p.  9p::  513,  p.  9C>4,Jig$.  12\. 

Orcharda  for  oammercial  ctdtiire,  R.  M.  Grry  (Flori»i$'  Erckangt,  10  {189$),  AV 
13,  pp.  3JC*,  ^131). 

Report  of  the  horticnltnral  department  of  the  experiment  station  at  Albano, 
Sweden,  1897,  £.  Linik;rkn  (A'.  Lamdi.  Akad.  Namdl.  Ttdskr.,  36  (1897),  Xo.  4,pP' 
2:.7-2*^>). 

SEEDS— WEEDS. 

First  Ohio  weed  mftimai^  A.  D.  Selby  (Ohio  Sta,  Bui  83 j  pp.  24S- 
4tMt^figs,  71). — In  the  preliminary  part  of  the  bulletin  the  author  dis^ 
cusses  the  nature  of  ii-eeds,  methods  of  introduction  and  spread,  the 
vitality  of  weed  seeds,  principal  methods  of  weed  destruction,  and  leg- 
islation needed  for  weed  suppression.  A  descriptive  illustrated  list  of 
various  weeds  arranged  in  sequence  of  families  is  given.  The  author 
discusses  the  occurrence  of  weed  seeds  as  impurities  of  grass  and  other 
seeds,  and  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  seed  inspection.  Twenty- 
nine  si)ecies  of  weed  seed  are  reported  as  having  been  found  in  clover 
seed  during  the  past  three  years,  and  seven  species  of  weed  seed  were 
found  in  timothy  seed  offered  for  sale.  The  bulletin  concludes  witb 
lists  of  roadside  weeds  compiled  from  information  received  in  response 
to  a  request  in  Bulletin  59  of  the  station  (E.  S.  B.,  7,  p.  690),  tbe 
intention  being  to  show  the  relative  importance  of  the  difTerent  road- 
side weeds. 
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On  the  destmction  of  wild  mustard  {BuL  Sta.  Agran.  Laon^  1897j 
pp.  68j  69), — The  announcement  of  Bounet  that  a  solution  of  copper  sul- 
phate would  destroy  wild  mustard  and  wild  radish  when  growing 
among  cereals  without  injury  to  the  latter  was  tested  at  the  station.  It 
was  found  that  5  per  cent  solutions  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1,000  liters  per 
hectare  sprayed  over  grain  fields  early  in  the  year  destroyed  the  wild 
mustard  but  was  without  effect  upon  the  wild  radish  and  other  weeds, 
although  the  plants  were  quite  young.  Evidently  this  strength  of 
solution  was  not  sufftcient  for  the  destruction  of  wild  radish,  etc.  The 
leaves  of  the  grain  were  slightly  injured,  but  quickly  recovered.  No 
effect  was  noticed  on  alfalfa  or  clover  sown  with  the  cereal.  A  15  per 
cent  solution  of  iron  sulphate  may  be  substituted  for  the  copper  sul- 
phate where  it  would  be  cheaper,  but  the  5  per  cent  copper  solution  is 
prefeiTed.  The  cost  of  treatment  where  power  spraying  machines  are 
used  is  given  at  approximately  $2  per  acre. 

On  the  seeds  and  testa  of  some  Cniciferse,  L.  U.  PAMMEL'('4mer.  Mo.  Micros. 
Jour,,  18  {18d7),  Nos.  7,  pp.  205-ilO ;  9,  pp.  269-274;  10,  pp.  312-317,  ph.  5).— Notes 
are  given  on  the  seeds  of  Brcusica  nigral  B.  stnapistrunif  Ji.  alba,  Sysimbrium  officinale, 
S.  aUiaaimum,  Lepedium  virginicum,  L.  apetalum,  Caj)sella  hurna  pasioris,  Barbarea  vul- 
garis, and  Camelina  saliva. 

Researches  on  germination,  V.  Jodin  (Ann.  Agron.,  23  (1S97),  No.  10,  pp.  433- 
471). — ^Notes  are  given  on  the  latent  life  of  seeds,  their  hydration,  their  chemical 
inactivity  during  the  resting  period,  niinimam  amount  of  water  necessary  for  the 
respiration  of  seeds,  influence  of  an  excessive  proportion  of  carbon  dioxid  on  germi- 
nation, and  minimum  quantity  and  state  of  oxygen  necessary  for  germination. 

Concerning  a  considerable  source  of  error  in  testing  clover  seed,  M.  (tLOCken- 
TOBGRR  (Landw.  Vers.  Stat,  49  (1897),  No.  3,  pp.  219-222,  figs.  10).— The  author  reports 
apon  a  possible  source  of  error  in  testing  clover  seed,  especially  when  tested  in  sand 
or  soil  seed  beds,  and  shows  that  broken  seed  coats  or  malformations  of  the  seedling 
may  result  in  the  nonappearance  of  from  0  to  46  per  cent  of  the  plants  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  author  reports  upon  143  experiments  and  comments  on  the 
nature  of  the  different  seedlings  as  a  result  of  inj  ury. 

Concerning  the  methods  of  seed  testing.  H.  Rodewald  (Landw.  Vers,  Stat.,  49 
{1897),  No.  4-3,  pp.  257-^6,  fig.  /).— The  principal  part  of  this  paper  is  taken  up  in 
the  theoretical  consideration  of  errors  in  seed  testing  and  the  discussion  of  formulas 
for  the  establishment  of  the  limits  of  error.  Experimental  data  are  cited  to  prove 
the  theoretical  formulas.  A  form  of  seed-testing  apparatus  is  flgured  and  described 
in  which  the  seed  are  germinated  in  porous  cups.  The  temperature  and  moisture 
regulations  are  said  to  be  under  perfect  control.  Comments  on  the  paper  are  made 
by  J.  C.  Kapteyn. 

Report  of  seed  control  station  at  Christiania,  Norway,  for  1896,  B.  Lahskn 
{Christiania,  1897,  pp.  8). 

Report  of  seed  control  station  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  July  1, 1896  to  June 
30.  1897,  J.  E.  Al£n  (Gothmburg,  1898,  pp.  16). 

Notes  on  introduced  weeds,  J.  B.  Davy  (Erythea,  6  (1808),  No.  3,  p.  26).— The 
presence  of  Centaurea  solstitialis  and  Taraxacum  officinale  as  weeds  is  mentioned. 

Bermuda  grass  in  Arizona,  J.  B.  DAVY(iiryMea,  6(/<9.95),  No.  3, pp.  24,  ^J).— Reports 
the  Bermuda  grass  (Cynodon  dactylon)  as  becoming  troublesome  in  orchards,  the 
seeds  and  rhizomes  being  distributed  by  irrigation  ditches.  The  same  is  also  true 
of  Johnson  grass  (Andropogon  sorghum  halepetms). 

Cuscuta  and  its  destruction,  G.  Heuz6  (Jour.  Soc.  Ayr.  Brabant- Hainaut,  IS'JS, 
yo.l). 
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DISEASES  OF  PLAHTS. 

A  bacterial  disecise  of  S'weet  corn,  F.  C.  Stewart  (Ne^c  York 
State  Sta.  Bui.  130,  pp.  4:23-439, pis.  4). — The  aathor  describes  a  disease 
wbicb  has  been  aiider  observation  for  tbe  past  three  years  and  which 
has  caused  considerable  damage  to  sweet  corn  in  the  market  gardens  of 
Long  Island.  Certain  varieties  seem  to  be  more  subject  to  the  attack 
than  others,  and  losses  of  20  to  40  per  cent,  and  even  of  the  entire  crop, 
are  reported.  The  affected  plants  wilt  and  dry  up  without  any  appar- 
ent canse,  and  this  may  take  place  at  any  stage  during  their  growth, 
but  is  most  liable  to  occur  about  the  time  of  flowering.  The  leaves 
first  wilt  and  then  gradually  wither.  The  time  which  elapses  between 
the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  the  death  of  the  plant  varies  greatly. 
Sometimes  the  plants  recover,  or  may  seem  to  recover  for  a  time,  and 
later  yield  to  the  disease.  Nothing  abnormal  appears  about  the  roots 
or  subterranean  portions  of  the  stem  except  where  the  plants  have 
been  dead  for  a  considerable  time.  The  most  distinct  character  of  the 
disease  is  revealed  when  the  stem  is  cut  lengthwise,  when  the  fibre- 
vascular  bundles  appear  as  yellow  streaks  in  the  white  parenchyma. 
If  the  stem  is  cut  crosswise  and  the  cut  surface  exposed  to  the  air  for 
a  few  moments  a  yellow,  viscid  substance  exudes  in  drops.  Examina- 
tion of  this  substance  revealed  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  bac- 
teria, and  it  is  to  them  that  the  disease  is  due.  Pure  cultures  of  the 
germ  are  easily  obtained,  the  organism  growing  readily  at  temperatures 
of  21  to  28<^  G.  in  neutral  media  of  beef  agar,  potato  agar,  and  gelatin. 

The  organism  is  a  short  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  usually  occurring 
in  pairs,  with  a  plain  constriction  between  the  members.  No  siK)res 
have  been  observed,  but  old  cultures  have  not  been  carefully  examined 
and  the  absence  of  si>ores  can  not  be  definitely  stated.  The  organism  is 
motile,  but  not  actively  so.  Its  behavior  on  various  culture  media  and 
its  chemical,  temperature,  and  light  reactions  are  described. 

The  bacteria  are  always  found  in  the  vascular  system,  never  occurring 
in  the  parenchyma  cells,  and  they  injure  the  vitality  of  the  plant  by 
plugging  up  the  main  water  canals. 

Tbe  identity  of  the  bacillus  is  not  fully  established,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered specifically  different  from  that  causing  the  disease  of  corn  known 
as  BurrilPs  disease,  due  to  Bacillus  cloaca*. 

Inoculation  experiments  are  reported  in  which  it  appeared  that  the 
soil  or  the  seed  may  be  sources  of  infection.  Popcorn,  field  corn,  oats, 
and  teosinte  proved  not  susceptible  to  the  disease  when  subjected  to 
soil  and  puncture  inoculations.  The  author  believes  that  the  chief 
method  of  dissemination  of  the  germ  is  through  diseased  seed.  Another 
common  way  in  which  the  germ  is  probably  disseminated  is  by  the  use 
of  manure  from  animals  fed  on  the  diseased  stalks. 

Soil  treatments  with  lime  and  sulphur  have  proved  of  no  benefit  in 
preventing  this  disease.    As  far  as  practicable  the  planting  of  non- 
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susceptible  varieties  is  recommended.  The  only  other  loi^ality  besides 
Long  Island  where  this  disease  is  known  definitely  to  occur  is  Iowa, 
although  it  is  probably  of  wide  dissemination. 

Notes  on  Ophibolns  graminis  (Bui.  8ta.  Agron.  Laofij  1897 j 
pp.  63-66). — This  fungus  attacks  cereals  between  the  ground  and  the 
first  node,  weakening  the  stem  and  causing  it  to  fall  over.  The  disease, 
which  is  known  as  black  foot  of  wheat,  has  be«n  rather  severe  in  its 
attack.  It  is  not  confined  to  wheat,  but  rye  and  barley  are  also  sub- 
ject to  its  attack.  A  mild,  moist  winter  is  most  favorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fungus.  The  seed  grain  and  chaff  are  said  to  be  active 
agents  in  disseminating  the  disease,  and  treatment  of  the  seed  is  of 
some  value.  However,  attacks  may  follow  the  presence  of  the  spores 
in  the  soil,  etc. 

Spraying  with  copper  solutions  are  beneficial,  or  the  dry  powder, 
mixed  with  some  chemical  fertilizer,  may  be  sown  broadcast  with  good 
results.  Experiments  are  to  be  conducted  along  this  line,  the  applica- 
tion of  copper  being  made  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  in 
February.  The  estimated  additional  cost  of  such  treatment  for  the 
disease  is  about  40  cts.  per  acre. 

Smut  and  bunt,  F.  Maddox  (Agr.  Uxpts.  Eastfieldj  Tasmania,  1897, 
pp.  72S4j  figs.  3), — The  author  gives  the  details  of  six  years'  experi- 
ments with  smut  and  bunt  of  cereals.  The  experiments  with  bunt 
showed  that  it  could  be  readily  prevented  by  the  use  of  different  solu- 
tions of  chemicals  or  by  the  hot-water  treatment,  but  no  method  was 
learned  for  the  prevention  of  the  smut.  He  found  in  inoculation  studies 
of  the  smut  that  the  only  means  of  securing  infected  grain  was  by  put- 
ting spores  on  the  ovary  of  the  plant  at  the  time  of  shedding  the  pollen 
by  the  flowers.  Numerous  experiments  are  reported  in  which  no  fail- 
ures were  secured  if  the  smut  spores  were  placed  on  the  ovary  at  the 
proper  time.  It  was  found  also  that  the  period  of  ripening  of  the  smut 
spores  and  that  for  the  infection  of  the  young  grain  closely  corresponded. 
Numerous  experiments  were  conducted  by  which  it  was  sought  to  arti- 
ficially produce  disease  on  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  by  inoculating  them 
with  spores  of  the  smuts  of  wheat,  oats,  and  grass,  and  wheat  and  barley 
bunt.  The  results  of  his  inoculations  are  shown  in  tables.  In  no  case 
were  oat  diseases  conveyed  to  other  plants,  nor  were  they  ever  artifi- 
cially induced  on  the  oat  plant.  Successful  inoculations  were  secured 
with  the  other  plants. 

A  bacterial  disease  of  the  grape  (La  maladie  d'Oleron),  L.  Bavaz 
(Ann.  tcole  Nat  Agr.  Montpellier,  9  (1895-^96),  pp.  298-317,  pi  i,  Jigs. 
14). — Under  the  name  of  ''La  maladie  d'Oleron,"  the  author  describes 
a  disease  of  grapes  which  lias  been  known  for  some  time  on  the 
island  from  whence  it  takes  its  name.  Lately  the  disease  has  been 
recognized  in  the  vineyards  of  Charentes,  Drome,  and  along  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  The  disease  is  said  to  be  of  bacterial  origin  and  to 
be  readily  communicated  to  unafiected  vines.    Its  effect  on  the  differ- 
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eiit  parts  of  the  plant  is  described.  No  part  of  the  plant  is  free  from 
attack,  although  the  roots  are  the  last  to  be  invaded.  The  vessels  of 
the  diseased  wood  are  often  found  crowded  with  short  motile  bacteria. 
These  organisms  are  said  to  be  easily  isolated,  are  aerobic,  and  grow 
readily  on  gelatin  or  in  Liebig's  bouillon  to  which  glucose  is  added. 
The  bacteria  are  slightly  larger  in  cultures  than  in  the  diseased  tissues, 
are  1.5  to  2.5  //  with  an  average  of  about  2  /^  in  length,  are  somewhat 
dumb-bell  shaped  and  are  readily  stained. 

Inoculations  made  upon  sound  shoots  readily  induced  the  disease, 
and  where  the  bacteria  were  introduced  in  considerable  quantity  the 
diseased  condition  was  quickly  recognizable. 

Experiments  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  are  reported  in  which 
iron  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate  were  compared,  and  it  appeared  that 
washing  the  vines  with  a  20  per  cent  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
aided  in  preventing  attacks  of  the  disease. 

The  relation  of  this  disease  to  other  diseases  of  the  vine  which  are 
considered  to  be  of  bacterial  origin  is  discussed. 

Description  of  Bacillus  phaseoli,  with  some  remarks  on  related 
species,  E.  F.  SMiTn  (Proc.  Amer.  Assoc.  Adv.  Sci.j  46  (1897)^ pp.  288" 
290). — An  abstract  is  given  of  a  paper  read  by  the  author  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
August,  1897.    The  organism  is  described  as  follows: 

**  Bacillus  phaseoli f  n.  sp.,  a  short  rod  with  rounded  ends,  yellow  on  yarioas  mc^diay 
motile  in  early  Btagee  of  growth,  decidedly  pathogenic  to  beans  and  some  related 
legumeSi  and  olosely  related  to  Pseudomonas  hyacintki  and  I\  campesirvi.  Its  thermal 
death  point  is  approximately  49  C,  and  it  will  not  grow  in  the  closed  end  of  fer- 
mentation tubes  in  beef  broth  or  peptone  water  with  any  of  the  ordinary  sugars.  It 
exerts  a  powerful  diastatic  action  on  potato  starch.  On  bean  pods  it  causes  water- 
soaked  spreading  spots." 

The  organism  has  been  under  observation  for  more  than  a  year  and 
its  parasitic  nature  unquestionably  determined.  The  author  presents 
the  points  of  agreement  and  difference  in  tables  so  as  to  show  the 
characterization  of  each  of  the  above  organisms. 

Note  on  a  tomato  disease,  S.  A.  Beaoh  {New  York  State  Sta.  Buh 
125,  pp.  305j  30()jpl.  i).--Descriptive  notes  are  given  by  F.  C.  Stewart 
on  a  peculiar  disease  of  tomatoes  which  was  iirst  noted  in  the  forcing 
houses  of  the  station.  The  disease  has  the  general  characters  of  the 
so-called  black  rot  of  tomato  due  to  Macrosporium  tomato,  but  exam- 
ination revealed  the  total  absence  of  fungus  hyphn)  in  the  tissues  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  and  at  no  time  are  there  abundant 
bacteria  in  the  diseased  fruits. 

In  general  the  disease  begins  as  a  slightly  depressed  circular  brown 
spot,  which  gradually  enlarges,  retaining  its  circular  form,  until  it 
frequently  covers  half  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Most  frequently  the 
spot  originates  at  the  blossom  end,  but  it  may  originate  at  any  point  on 
the  fruit.    The  spots  are  first  brown  in  color,  later  becoming  brownish 
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black  or  greenish  black,  and  are  snnonnded  by  light  brown  rings. 
The  boundary  line  betweeu  the  healthy  and  diseased  tissue  is  couspioa- 
oosly  marked.  The  tissues  within  are  blackened  to  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  surface  and  there  is  somewhat  less  than  the  normal 
amount  of  moisture  present.  There  are  no  indications  that  either  the 
stem  or  the  leaves  are  attacked  by  the  disease.  Old  specimens  often 
show  species  of  Fusarium,  Penicillium,  and  various  bacteria,  but 
attempts  made  to  cultivate  in  Petri  dishes  an  organism  from  the  dis- 
eased tissue  developed  nothing.  If  any  organism  is  connected  with 
this  disease,  it  is  one  which  does  not  readily  grow  in  agar. 

Investigations  concerning  potato  scab,  Frank  and  KbItgeb 
{ZUchr.  8piritu8%nd,^  19  (Id96)^llrgdnzung8h€ftj  pp.  9,  pi.  1;  abs.  in  BoU 
CenibLj  73  (1898),  No.  9,  pp.  327 j  ^^).^The  authors  have  made  a  study 
of  the  various  forms  of  potato  scab  and  some  of  the  means  for  their 
prevention. 

It  is  claimed  that  Spangospora  solanij  a  rather  common  north  European 
fungus,  was  not  a  constant  accompaniment  ot  the  disease.  Bolley's 
potato  scab  bacterium  was  not  observed  in  any  specimens.  Thazter's 
fungus,  Oospora  scabies,  was  found  abundantly.  The  authors  are  some- 
what inclined  to  think  the  micro-organisms  play  a  secondary  rdle  in  the 
disease,  the  primary  cause  probably  being  some  soil  or  other  condition 
rendering  the  tuber  susceptible  of  infection.  Marling  alone  is  said  not 
to  be  the  cause  of  this  probable  soil  condition  and  the  exact  role  played 
by  marl  is  to  be  investigated  further. 

As  preventive  treatment  the  authors  recommend  soaking  seed  tubers 
in  a  2  per  cent  Bordeaux  mixture  before  planting. 

A  lily  bnlb  disease,  G.  A.  Massee  {Kew  Misc.  Bui.  122-123,  pp. 
87-90^  pi.  1). — This  disease,  brief  mention  of  which  has  been  given  else- 
where (B.  8.  E.,  9,  p.  457  ,  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  Aingus,  Rhizopus 
necans,  illustrated  descriptions  of  which  are  here  given.  It  was  first 
noticed  on  bulbs  of  Lilium  speciosum  and  L.  auratum  from  Japan.  The 
fungus  grows  readily  as  a  saprophyte  in  quite  a  number  of  culture 
media,  fruiting  in  five  or  six  days. 

Culture  experiments  indicate  that  the  fungus  can  not  penetrate 
unbroken  tissues  and  that  it  gains  entrance  to  the  bulbs  through 
broken  roots.  It  seems  probable  that  the  bulbs  were  not  diseased 
when  removed  from  the  ground.  A  short  immersion  in  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  salicylic  acid  or  corrosive  sublimate  will  destroy  all  spores 
on  the  bulbs.  Onion  bulbs  are  not  subject  to  attacks  of  this  fungus, 
but  daffodils  are,  and  it  is  said  to  have  quite  a  range  of  dead  and  living 
hosts  in  Japan. 

Precautionary  measures,  such  as  rotation  of  crops,  avoidance  of 
injury  to  roots,  destruction  of  refuse,  etc.,  are  recommended  for  the 
prevention  of  the  disease.  When  exx)orted  the  bulbs  should  first  be 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid.  They  should  also  be  allowed 
to  thoroughly  sweat  before  shipment. 
18766— No.  11 5 
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Results  of  oat  smut  in  1897,  0.  P.  Close  {New  York  State  Sta. 
Bui.  131,  pp.  441-454), — Tlie  author  reports  upon  a  series  of  experi- 
ments conducted  for  the  prevention  of  oat  smut.  The  methods  teste^l 
were  treatment  of  the  seed  with  solutions  of  Ceres  powder,  ly sol,  form- 
alin, potassium  sulphid,  and  the  Jensen  hot- water  treatment.  Popular 
fiescriptioiis  are  given  of  the  oat  smut  and  methods  of  infection.  The 
results  of  the  different  tests  are  tabulated  and  the  cost  of  materials 
given.  The  hot- water  treatment  kept  the  crop  wholly  free  from  smut 
and  none  of  the  treatments  injured  the  seed.  Both  sprinkling  the  seed 
with  solutions  and  soaking  them  were  tested.  It  was  found  that  sprink- 
ling the  seed  with  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  either  lysol  or  formalin 
entirely  prevented  the  smut.  The  use  of  potassium  sulphid  did  not  en- 
tirely prevent  smut  attacks,  and  Ceres  powder  was  found  less  effective. 
The  results  obtained  by  soaking  the  seed  were  similar  to  those  just  given. 
The  cost  per  bushel  of  soaking  the  seed  in  a  0.3  per  cent  solution  of  lysol 
is  about  2.7  cts.;  in  a  0.2  per  cent  solution  of  formalin,  1.4  cts.;  in  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  potassium  sulphid,  5.4  cts.,  and  in  a  4  per  cent 
solution  of  Ceres  powder,  39.0  cts.  The  cost  of  the  chemicals  where 
the  seed  is  sprinkled  is  5  cts.  per  bu.  for  lysol,  and  4  cts  for  formalin, 
a  1  per  cent  solution  being  used  in  each  case.  Weaker  solutions 
were  not  tried,  but  it  is  thought  they  may  prove  effective  in  preventing 
the  smut. 

Conclusions  of  the  OflEicial  Black  Rot  Commission,  L.  Db- 
GEULLY  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Vit,,  28  {1897),  No.  47,  p.  590).— The.  commission 
appointed  by  the  Governir.ent  of  France  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
black  rot,  at  its  meeting  at  Bordeaux  on  November  19,  announced  the 
following  conclusions :  ' 

-  The  experiments  conducted  during  the  summer  of  1897  showed  the 
efficiency  of  copper  solutions  for  the  prevention  of  black  rot.  Of  the 
solutions  tested  Bordeaux  mixture  containing  not  less  than  2  per  cent 
copper  sulphate  gave  the  best  results. 

The  ffrst  application  should  be  made  when  the  young  shoots  are  from 
10  to  15  cm.  long.  The  efficiency  of  subsequent  sprayings  depends 
upon  the  time  of  their  application.  The  vines  should  be  sprayed  before 
the  diff'erent  periods  of  attack,  which,  in  Ai  magnac,  in  1897,  occurred 
May  18,  June  7,  and  July  0  and  25.  For  the  ordinary  attack  of  black 
rot  four  or  live  8i)rayiiigs  will  be  sufficient.  The  removal  of  diseased 
leaves  is  reeommended,  and  in  the  autumn  all  diseased  tissues  should 
be  collected  and  burned. 

Potato  blights,  1.  P.  Roberts  and  L.  A.  Olinton  {New  York  Cor- 
nell Sta.  Bui.  140,  pp.  392-400,  figs.  5).— The  early  and  late  blights  of 
X)otatoes  are  figured  and  popularly  described.  A  report  is  given  of 
spraying  experiments,  in  which  3  applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green  and  one  of  Bordeaux  mixture  alone  were  given  a  number 
of  plats  of  potatoes,  and  the  average  total  3deld  of  the  sprayed  plats 
was  337  bu.,  as  compared  with  234  bu.  in  the  check  plat.    In  the  course 
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of  theexperimeuts  it  appeared  that  different  varieties  of  potatoes  with- 
stand attacks  of  these  fangi  to  different  decrees,  Carman  No.  3  being 
one  of  the  most  resistant,  \yhile  Rose  of  Sharon  was  exceedingly  suscep- 
tible to  disease.  Details  are  given  for  the  preparation  and  application 
of  the  fangicides. 

Spra3ring  in  1897  to  prevent  gooseberry  mildew,  0.  P.  Close 
(New  Tark  State  Sta.  Bui.  133^  pp.  489-500,  dgm.  1). — During  the  season 
of  1897  x>ota8siuin  sulphid,  Bordeaux  mixture,  lysol,  and  formalin 
were  te<sted  side  by  side  to  determine  their  value  for  the  prevention  of 
the  gooseberry  mildew.  The  fungicides  were  applied  at  three  different 
times,  one  lot  recefving  them  just  as  the  buds  were  opening,  the  second 
plats  eleven  days  later,  and  the  last  sections  twelve  days  after  the 
applications  to  the  previous  sections.  The  first  mildew  appeared  May 
26  and  by  June  7  portions  ot*  the  plantation  were  badly  mildewed.  At 
this  time  lysol  and  formalin  seemed  to  have  been  without  effect.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  was  more  effective  but  not  as  good  as  potassium  sulphid 
where  the  treatments  were  begun  very  early.  The  foliage  was  not 
injured  by  any  of  the  fungicides.  The  cost  of  the  solution  of  potassium 
sulphid,  which  gave  tiie  best  results,  was  about  0.-*  ct.  per  bush  for 
seven  applications.  The  station  recommends  the  use  of  potassium 
sulphid  solution  (1  oz.  to  2  or  3  gal.  water)  as  the  most  effective  fungi- 
cide for  the  prevention  of  gooseberry  mildew.  The  methods  of  appli- 
cation are  given  in  detail  and  the  results  of  the  treatment  are  tabulated. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  fungus  is  described,  and  as  a  rule  it 
was  generally  found  that  the  English  varieties  and  their  seedlings  are 
more  subject  to  attack  by  mildew  than  the  American  varieties. 

Some  aBpects  of  vegetable  pathology  and  the  condltiooa  which  influence  the 
diaseminHtion  of  plant  diseaaes,  W.  C.  Sturgis  {,BoU  Gaz,,  ^5  {1898),  No.  S,  pp. 
187-194,  figs,  5). 

Mycological  notea,  B.  D.  Halstead  (Bui,  Torrey  Boi.  Cluby  25  (1898),  pp.  158-16S, 
fig,  1). — Notes  are  given  on  the  hollyhock  rust  (Puccinia  malvaaeariim),  wind  aH  a 
means  of  spread!  >  g  rust^  relation  between  rainfall  and  potato  rot,  and  the  Phytoph- 
thora  of  Liuia  beans. 

Paraaitic  leaf  fungi.  A.  S.  Wilson  (Amer,  Mo.  Micros.  Jour.,  18  (1897),  No,  12,  pp. 
SC6-373,  fig,  /).~Note8  the  occurrence  and  distribution  of  a  number  of  the  more  com- 
mon parasitic  fungi. 

The  bean  anthracnose,  B.  D.  Halsted  (Amer,  Gard,,  19  (1898),  No.  169,  p.  2.'^9, 
figs.  S). — Briefly  describes  anthracnose  of  bean  duo  to  Colleioirichum  lagenarium  and 
recommends  the  ubo  of  Bordeaux  mixture  for  itfi  prevention. 

Vegetable  parasites  of  beets,  H.  Briem  (Bl.  Zuckerriibenhau,  1897,  Nos.  20,  pp, 
S05-314;  21,  pp.  321-331;  22,  pp,  340-343). 

Concerning  the  winter  forms  of  the  cherry  Monilia,  Frank  and  Kruukr  (Gar- 
tenflora,  47  (1898),  No,  4,  pp.  96-98). 

A  diseaae  of  cheatnuts  in  France,  Q.  Delacroix  (Bui,  Soc,  Mycol,  France,  13 
(1897),  No.  4,  p,  242). 

Concerning  some  fungus  and  inaect  enemiea  of  coffee  in  Rio  Janeiro,  £.  Goldi 
(Ardi.  Mus,  Nac,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  8  (1897),  pp.  9-121,  pis.  4), 

A  probable  cauae  of  the  so-called  "malsania"  of  Corylua  aveUana,  U.  Brizi 
(Centbl,  Baku  n.  Par.,  2.  Aht,,  d  (1898),  No.3-4,pp,  147-151).— This  disease  has  been 
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usually  attributed  to  attacks  of  fungi,  several  species  of  whieh  are  eoamerated,  bnt 
tbo  author  believes  root  gulls  cause  considerable  of  the  trouble.  The  origin  of  tlte 
galls  is  thought  to  bu  dr.e  to  some  small  coleoptera. 

A  new  blastomycete  parasitic  on  the  fruit  of  the  filbert,  V.  Pbglion  (Aiti  Ji, 
Acoad,  Lincei,  S94  {1897),  p.  276), 

A  disease  of  pears,  J.  Norm  ant  {Monit,  Ftn.,  1897,  No,  95,  p,  S?8), 

Concerning  potato  rota,  E.  Kozk  (Compt,  liend,  Acad,  8ci,  Paris,  IBS  {1897),  No. 
25, pp,  1118-1120),— lihe  author  ccmsiders  the  potato  rots  under  2  divisions,  the  dry 
rots  due  to  Psendocommia  tutis  and  Miorococcifs  spp.,  and  tbe  wet  rote  due  to  Alicrvcooous 
sp.  associated  with  PacillMS  subtilia  and  to  Phytophthora  infeaians. 

Insect  and  fungus  pests  of  pola!o3s,  II.  Gahman  {Kentucky  8ta.  Rpt,  1896,  pp. 
14-85,  fige.  7).— A  reprint  from  BuUetfn  61  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  136), 

A  bacterial  disease  of  aweet  com,  F.  H.  Hall  {.\ew  York  Stale Sta.  Ii%L  180, pop^ 
ular  ed.,  pp,  5,  pis.  2), — A  popular  summary  of  Bulletin  130  of  the  station  (see  p.  1056). 

Ou  luat  on  the  small  grains,  .1.  Smitt  ( Tidsskr.  Norske  Landbr.,  4  {1897),  No.  10, 
pp.  441-445). — A  rt^sumc^  of  J.  Eriksson's  results. 

A  new  disease  of  wheat  in  Sardinia,  A.  N.  Behlrsk  {Bol.  Not.  Agr,,  19  {1897), 
No.  13,  pp.  430-487,  figs.  S), — ^The  author  gives  the  life  historv  of  the  fungus,  Sphmro- 
derma  damtwsum,  and  an  account  of  successful  infection  experiments.  Ordinarily  the 
fungus  is  ssprophytic,  but  under  some  circumstances  may  become  a  destractive 
parasite. 

The  wheat  eel  {.Sd^ihs.  Landw.  Ztschr.,  w.  ser.,  19  {1897),  No.  84, pp.  480, 481,  figs.  8). — 
This  nematode  ( Tylenchus  »randens),  which  is  from  0.8  to  1  mm.  long,  is  found  in  the 
kernels  of  matured  wheat,  where  it  produces  what  is  called  '^rade  kom,"  which  is 
without  the  power  of  germination.  The  only  remedy  noted  is  the  sifting  out  of  the 
diseased  bernels. 

An  experiment  with  apple  rot  in  1896,  H.  Garman  {Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1896, 
pp.  XXXIV-XXXVI,  pi.  i).— NoteH  are  given  nn  an  experiment  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture applied  to  .Janet  apple.trees  for  the  prevention  of  rot  of  the  frnit.  Two  trees 
were  selected,  one  being  used  as  a  check.  Eight  applications  were  made.  The 
weight  of  sound  apples  from  the  spraye<l  tree  when  the  frnit  was  gathered,  Septem- 
ber 26,  was  62  lbs.  4  oz.,  while  those  from  the  unsprayed  tree  weighed  8  lbs.  6  oz. 
As  the  result  of  the  treatment  the  total  yield  of  sound  apples  was  inersssed  more 
than  seven  times. 

Results  of  experiments  conducted  in  1896  for  the  control  of  grape  Peronos- 
pora,  G.  CuBONi  {Bol.  Not.  Agr.,  If^  {1897),  No.  12,  pp.  401-411).  -The  results  of  exper- 
iments conducted  in  a  large  number  of  vineyards  with  various  fungicides  are 
reported.  Bordeaux  mixture,  acetate  of  copper,  sulphosteatite,  copper-soda  mix- 
tures, copper  sncrate,  borol,  etc.,  were  tested  with  a  view  to  securing  some  sulisti- 
tute  for  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  tesnlts  were  negative  in  many  cases  and  in  others 
were  very  inferior  to  Bordeaux  mixture.    The  experiments  are  to  be  repeated. 

Influence  of  fertilizers  on  the  disease  and  injuries  of  grapevines,  P.  Costk- 
FJ.ORET  {Prog,  Agr.  et  Fit.,  29  {1898),  No.  10,  pp.  800-808). 

Report  of  experiments  for  the  prevention  of  black  rot  of  grapes,  Mar&b  and 
FouRNiALis  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit,,  29  {1898),  No,  6,  pp.  183-188). 

On  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  againat  black  rot,  L.  Dboruixt  {Prog.  Agr. 
et  Vit.,  29  {189S),  No.  12,  pp.  353-355).— Thia  fungicide  is  said  to  be  as  efficient  as 
copper  compounds  for  the  prevention  of  black  rot. 

On  the  preparation  and  use  of  bichlorid  of  mercury  solutions  as  ItmgicideSk 
L.  Degrully  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit.,  29  {1898),  No.  10, pp.  289-292). 

Best  remedy  for  gooseberry  mildew,  F.  H.  Hall  (^Verr  York  Stats  Sta.  Bui.  188, 
popular  ed.,  pp.  ^).— This  is  a  popular  summary  of  Bulletin  133  of  the  station  (see 
p.  1061). 

Oat  smut  and  new  preventives,  F.  H.  Hall  {New  York  Stats  Sta.  Bui.  181,  pops- 
lar  ed.,pp.  6). — This  is  a  popular  summary  of  Bulletin  131  of  the  station  (see  p.  1060). 

Formic  aldehyde,  G.  L.  Taylor  {Atner.  Jour.  Pharm.,  70{189S),  No.  4, pp.  195-201).— 
Notes  are  given  on  the  preparation,  analysis,  and  uses  of  this  important  germicide. 
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Food  habits  of  North  American  Sesiidae,  W.  Beutenmulleb 
{BulAmer.  Mm.  Nat.  Histy  9  (1897),  pp.  317-320).— The  following  food 
habits  are  noted:  Melittia  satyriniformis  lives  in  the  roots  and  lower 
parts  of  the  stems  of  squash  vines  and  probably  other  allied  plants; 
M.  gloriosttj  roots  of  sumac  and  the  herbaceous  climbing  stems  of  Megar- 
rbiza;  Alcathoe caudaiunij  roots  of  virgin's  bower  {Clematis  virginiana); 
Sannina  uroceri/ormis,  roots  of  the  persimmon;  Trochilium  pacifieumy 
bores  in  the  cotton  wood  and  probably  also  the  willow;  T.  tihiale,  the 
trunks  of  j)oplar  and  willow;  T.  apiforme  (a  European  species),  breeds 
in  the  roots  and  lower  parts  of  the  trunks  of  poplar  and  willow;  Bern- 
becia  marginataj  roots  of  the  blackberry  and  raspberry;  Vespamima 
sequoicPj  breeds  in  the  California  redwood  {Sequoia  sempervirens)  and 
pines  {Finns  lambertiana  and  P.  ponder osa)  producing  thick  excres- 
cences on  the  branches  and  trunks;  Sciapteron  tricinctay  in  the  canes 
and  trunks  of  low  swamp  willows  infested  with  Cryptorkynchus  lapathi 
and  Saperda  concolor,  also  in  the  poplar;  8.  denotata y  habits  probably 
the  same  as  last  species;  8.  robinuv,  the  locust  {Robinia  pseudacacia), 
also  recorded  in  the  poplar;  8.  simulansj  in  the  solid  wood  of  the  trunks 
of  re<l  oak ;  8.  dollii,  in  the  solid  wood  of  poplar  and  also  possibly  the 
willow;  8.  polisti/ormisy  burrows  in  the  bark  and  sapwood  of  both 
wild  and  cultivated  grapevines;  Tarsa  denudatUy  in  the  roots  and  lower 
fiarts  of  the  trunk  of  alder  and  ash;  Parharmoniapiniy  under  the  bark 
of  pine;  Podosesia  syringwy  the  trunks  of  lilac,  ash,  and  mountain  ash; 
P.  fra^ni,  the  trunks  of  the  ash  and  probably  also  the  lilac;  8annina 
exitiosa,  under  the  bark  of  the  peach  and  cherry,  both  wild  and  culti- 
vated, at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  very  often  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground;  8.  opalescensy  feeds  like  the  preceding  species,  in  the 
trniiksof  the  peach  and  apricot  and  probably  also  the  cherry;  8esia 
rutilansy  in  the  roots  of  the  strawberry,  blackberry,  and  raspberry; 
8.  bassiformiSy  in  the  stalks  of  Eupatorium ;  8.  rubrofa^ciay  in  the  trunks 
and  canes  of  willow;  8.  albicornisy  habits  like  the  last;  8.  euliei/ormis 
americana,  in  Nevada  in  the  trunks  and  stems  of  alder;  8.  acerniy  bores 
under  the  bark  of  the  maple,  especially  Acer  dasycarpum;  8.  corni, 
under  the  b«rk  of  maple;  8.  tipuliformisy  in  the  stems  of  the  cultivated 
currant.  In  Europe  in  the  young  shoots  of  hazel;  8.  pyriy  in  the  trunks 
of  pear  and  apple,  between  the  outer  bark  and  sapwood ;  8.  jfcitulay 
under  the  bark  of  chestnut,  oak,  and  dogwood,  likewise  in  the  oak 
galls  {Andricus  cornigerti^),  and  in  galls  on  willow  and  hickory;  8.  rub- 
ristigmay  bred  from  the  oak  gall  {Andricus  cornigerus);  8.  sigmoideay 
taken  from  willow;  8.  querciy  bred  from  galls  found  on  live  oak  in  Ari- 
zona; 8. prosopis,  TSkised  from  galls  found  on  mesquite  in  Arizona;  8. 
piciipesy  under  the  bark  of  plum,  cherry,  peach,  plum,  chestnut,  and 
'^unebexTj  {Amelanchier  canadensis);  usually  bores  under  the  bark  some 
distance  up  from  the  base;  it  also  feeds  in  the  black  knot  fungus; 
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FyrrhoUmia  JloridensiSj  moths  have  been  taken  on  scrub  oak,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  larvse  may  feed  on  this  tree. 

Two  insect  pests  of  1896,  J.  H.  Panton  {Rpt.  Ontario  Ent.  8oc.^ 
1896,  pp.  44-54 J  figs.  12). — The  two  insects  noted  are  the  army  worm 
(Leucania  unipuncia)  and  the  tussock  moth  ( Orgyia  leticosiigma).  A  map 
shows  the  distribution  of  the  first;  39  counties  and  118  townships 
were  aflPected.  Of  the  crops  attacked  58  per  cent  were  oats,  20  i)er 
cent  corn,  10  per  cent  wheat,  and  5  per  cent  barley.  In  some  cases  the 
loss  hi  oat  fields  was  reported  to  be  50  per  cent,  but  in  most  cases  the 
damage  was  comparatively  slight.  In  a  few  cases  the  whole  crop  was 
destroyed. 

Observations  made  on  the  rate  of  travel  while  crossing  a  lane  between 
two  fields  showed  that  they  moved  at  the  rate  of  40  rods  per  hour. 

The  following  summarizes  experiments  with  several  food  plants: 
Clover,  eaten  very  sparingly,  quickly  left  for  wheat  or  oats;  lucern,  less 
attractive,  not  touched  for  four  days;  with  clover,  beans,  and  lucern  in 
the  same  box,  hunger  drove  the  worms  to  eat  beans  first,  clover  second, 
and  alfalfa  last.  Peas  were  not  touched  for  two  days,  or  not  as  long 
as  oats  were  accessible.  Turnips,  left  untouched  for  a  day,  deserted 
as  soon  as  a  leaf  of  corn  was  put  in  the  box.  Potatoes,  left  untouched. 
Mangel-wurzels  near  one  of  the  infested  fields  escaped  damage,  though 
the  worms  were  constantly  passing  over  and  among  them.  In  the 
box  they  were  slightly  nibbled.  Beets,  untouched  for  three  days, 
liuckwheat  tried  after  the  first  day,  immediately  left  for  corn  when 
this  was  presented  to  the  worms.  Carrots,  not  eaten  for  a  day,  but 
at  the  end  of  the  second  day  were  fairly  well  eaten ;  not  touched  in 
presence  of  grass  or  corn.  Cucumber  vines,  preferred  to  bean»,  eaten 
almost  as  greedily  as  some  corn  leaves.  Celery,  always  avoided,  the 
worms  devouring  one  another  before  they  would  feed  upon  it.  Maple 
leaves  were  avoided.  Apple  leaves,  sparingly  eaten  after  two  days. 
Grape  leaves,  eaten  when  driven  by  hunger.  Strawberry  leaves,  not 
touched  until  the  third  day.  Currant  leaves,  eaten  sparingly  after 
three  days.  Canadian  thistles  remained  untouched.  If  no  food  was 
put  in  the  box  containing  caterpillars,  they  began  devouring  one 
another  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  appears  from  these  experiments 
that  the  insect  decidedly  prefers  the  Gramine^e,  and  that  it  will  not 
feed  upon  leguminous  plants  and  some  other  orders  unless  compelled 
by  hunger. 

Among  the  natural  enemies  are  mentioned  Caloaoma  calidunij  Harpa- 
lus  calignosus^  Taehina  flavicauda^  Ichneumon  lencaniWj  and  Ophion 
purgatus.  The  usual  remedies,  such  as  furrowiog,  spraying  with  Paris 
green  (1  lb.  to  75  gal.  water),  rolling,  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
and  burning  windrows  of  straw  after  the  insects  have  concealed  them- 
selves therein  are  noted. 

Report  of  the  entomological  section,  C.  P.  Gillette  {Colorado 
8ta.  Rpt  1897 J  pp.  55-61). — ^The  author  notes  some  experimental  work 
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undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  the  life  lustory  of  the 
cntworm  and  other  night-flying  moths.  It  is  found  as  a  rule  that  male 
and  female  moths  are  attracted  to  light  or  sugar  in  about  equal  num- 
bers, and  that  males  fly  for  a  few  days  or  even  for  as  much  as  a  week 
before  the  female  of  the  same  species.  The  females  are  much  more 
rea<lily  captured  before  the  deposition  of  eggs  than  after. 

Diita  were  also  collected  on  the  relative  value  of  different  remedies 
against  the  codling  moth,  and  it  was  concluded  that  bandages  employed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  larvae  may  be  of  gr^nt  service,  wliile  but  slight 
protection  is  obtained  by  destroying  the  fallen  infected  fruit. 

The  author  also  gives  notes  on  the  following  insects:  Peach  twig 
borer  and  fruit  worm  (Anarsia  lineatella) ;  strawberry  leaf  roller  {Phox- 
opteris  comptana);  oak  carpenter  worm  {Prionoxutiis  robinice);  green 
lice  {Hyalopterus  pruni)^  which  seem  to  attack  American  varieties  of 
frait  more  than  European  and  did  a  very  considerable  amount  of  dam- 
age during  the  year;  black  lice  on  plum  and  cherry;  the  apple  aphis 
(Aphis  maJi);  the  elm  s^jihiB  {Schizoneura  americana)^  for  which  kerosene 
emulsion  in  ordinary  strength  and  whale-oil  soap  in  the  proportion  of 
1  lb.  to  8  gal,  were  found  to  be  very  eftectual  remedies;  cottony  maple 
scale  {Pulvinaria  innumerabilis)^  which  affected  very  seriously  the  soft 
maples  in  Denver;  harlequin  cabbage  bug  (Murgantia  histrionica)^ 
which  was  reported  to  the  experiment  station  for  the  first  time,  specimens 
being  sent  from  Kit  Carson  County,  where  the  inseut  was  said  to  be 
doing  great  harm ;  and  the  Mediterranean  flour  moth  [ISphestia 
Jcvehniella). 

An  investigation  of  a  case  of  what  appeared  to  be  bee  paralysis  is 
also  briefly  mentioned  and  attributed  to  the  bees  having  eaten  some 
fungus  parasite  of  plants. 

Prom  the  observations  made  by  several  persons  it  is  thought  that  the 
first  brood  of  the  peach  twig  borer  bores  in  the  spring  into  tender  shoots 
of  peach,  plum,  apricot,  and  almond,  and  that  the  second  brood  bores 
into  the  fruit  of  the  peach,  while  the  third  or  fall  brood  bores  into  the 
crowns  of  strawberry  plants.  The  oak  carpenter  worm  has  done  con- 
siderable damage,  but  the  only  remedy  thought  worthy  of  suggestion 
is  the  plugging  of  the  burrows  of  the  insect  with  wooden  plugs  as  soon 
as  their  castings  indicate  the  presence  of  the  worms. 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  H.  A.  Moboai9  (Louisiana  Stas.  Bui. 
46j  2.  ser.jpp.  128-159^  pis.  5,  Jigs.  18), — ^The  author  reviews  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  State  relative  to  insects,  and  gives  accounts  of  the  follow- 
ing insects:  The  cotton  mite,  a  new  peach  insect  (Artace  punctistriga)^ 
the  fig  borer  {Pitychodes  trivittatns),  the  harlequin  bug  {Murgantia 
ki^trianica)^  the  peach  and  plum  leaf  sawfly  (Caliroa  [Selandria]  ohso- 
letufn)j  pecan  caterpillar  {Datana  integerrima),  leaf  footed  bug  (Lepto- 
glosstis  phyllopus),  a  new  insect  attacking  corn  [Delphax  maidis).  An 
account  is  given  of  finding  maggot^  in  the  human  alimentary  canal. 
The  insect  proved  to  be  Hermetia  illicefufy  which  infests  lettuce,  and  it 
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is  to  the  affected  person's  eating  this  that  the  peculiar  ocoarrence  is 
attributed.  The  maggot  and  adult  are  figured.  In  most  cases  a 
description  is  given  of  the  insects,  enemies  mentioned,  and  their  habits, 
and  the  proper  remedies  are  noted. 

The  new  peach  insect  was  found  late  in  October,  1894,  upon  x>eaob 
trees,  in  the  vicinity  of  Baton  Rouge. 

A  brief  account  of  insecticides  and  their  preparation  is  given.  At 
the  end  of  the  bulletin  there  is  a  list  of  parasites  bred  from  the  eggs, 
larva,  and  pupa  of  various  insects. 

The  San  Jos^  scale  in  Ohio,  F.  M.  Webster  {Ohio  8ta.  Bui.  81^ 
pp.  177-212^  figs.  i5).— The  author  discusses  recent  work  with  regard 
to  the  insect;  relat-es  liow  it  came  to  be  introduced  into  Ohio;  discusses 
the  nursery  problcDi ;  gives  a  report  of  the  National  Convention  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  March  5, 1897,  for  the  purpose  of  considering^ 
the  subject  of  quarantining  the  fungus  and  insect  enemies  of  plants; 
discusses  the  distribution  of  the  scale  by  infested  fruit  and  otherwise, 
and  the  treatment  of  nursery  stock,  orchards,  and  grounds;  and  notes 
the  natural  enemies  of  the  scale,  the  necessity  for  drastic  measures  of 
repression,  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  scale,  and  the  trees  attacked. 

Twenty-three  different  places  in  the  State,  located  in  twenty  coun- 
ties, are  now  known  to  be  infested  with  the  scale. 

For  preventing  the  spread  of  the  insect  through  nursery  stock,  a 
system  of  annual  inspection  by  entomologists,  and  legislation  to  prevent 
the  transportation  from  one  State  to  another  of  all  nursery  stock  uni«viR 
it  be  accompanied  by  an  official  certificate,  are  advocated.  The  probleia 
of  preventing  tlie  distribution  by  means  of  fruit,  it  is  stated,  may  be 
solved  in  the  orchards  where  the  fruit  is  grown. 

The  treatment  of  nurseries  and  nurserjr  stock  may  be  by  the  hydro- 
cyanic gas  method,  which  may  be  used  in  the  case  of  large  trees  should 
it  seem  profitable  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  large  trees  the  author  seems 
to  think  it  doubtful  whether  the  scale  can  be  exterminated  where  it  has 
become  permanently  established  without  sacrificing  the  tree. 

As  to  remedies  the  author  thinks,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
results  have  been  obtained  with  whale-oil  soap,  used  at  the  rate  of  2 
lbs.  to  a  gallon  of  water.  But  good  results  have  been  obtained  by 
cutting  back  trees  and  treating  them  with  pure  kerosene  oil  applied 
with  a  brush  or  as  a  spray.  The  kerosene  should  be  of  a  high  grade 
and  should  be  applied  in  fair  weather  when  it  can  evaporate  quickly. 
Several  experiments  with  the  remedy  are  reported.  In  some  cases 
injury  was  done  and  in  one  case  the  tree  was  probably  killed* 

In  the  author's  opinion,  as  ordinarily  applied  the  remedy  can  not 
be  safely  used  on  peach  trees  or  on  tender  varieties  of  plums,  but  if 
applied  lightly  it  can  be  used  with  entire  safety  on  plums,  pears,  and 
apples,  especially  when  the  trees  are  cut  back.  The  most  satisfactory 
effect  will  be  obtained  if  applied  early  in  the  fall  or  late  in  the  spring, 
or  at  both  times. 
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No  bope  whatever  is  held  out  for  material  aid  from  natural  enemies, 
though  the  black  lady  beetle  (Pentilia  misella)  and  the  twice-stabbed 
lady  beetle  (Chilocorus  bivulneru$)  are  mentioned. 

In  discassing  the  subject  of  distribution  it  is  shown  that  the  pest 
may  be  earned  to  a  considerable  distance  by  birds,  or  the  young  scale 
may  be  carried  on  the  bodies  of  ants^  grasshoppers,  or,  in  fact,  any 
insect  frequenting  the  branches  of  trees  where  the  scales  occur.  The 
wind  is  also  an  important  factor,  for  it  has  been  noted  that  the  scales 
have  been  scattered  for  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  trees  on  which 
they  were  introduced  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
season. 

It  is  stated  that  the  insect  most  likely  to  be  confused  with  the  scale 
is  the  Putnam  scale  {Aapidiotus  ancylus).  According  to  the  author's 
observations,  the  quince  does  not  suffer  as  badly  as  other  fruit,  while 
the  Early  Richmond  cherry  seems  proof  against  the  scale  and  the 
mulberry  is  not  attacked  at  all. 

Notes  on  the  treatment  of  the  San  JosA  scale,  with  directions 
for  winter  work,  W.  B.  Alwood  ( Virginia  Sia.  Bui.  72^  pp.  11). — 
This  bulletin  is  mostly  made  up  from  notes  from  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  use  of  washes,  etc.  The  resin  and  the  salt-sulphur-lime  washes 
so  successful  on  the  Pacific  coast  were  found  to  be  of  little  value;  nor 
were  any  of  the  lye,  soap,  or  kerosene  emulsion  preparations  entirely 
satisfactory.  Kerosene  of  the  120^  flash  test,  although  it  killed  all  the 
insects,  was  not  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  affected  the  trees.  Where 
potash  solutions  were  fairly  successful  they  were  used  in  very  strong 
solutions.  The  soap  solutions,  even  when  very  strong,  it  was  found 
must  be  applied  with  a  brush.  In  only  one  instance  was  eradication 
of  the  insect  successful. 

With  regard  to  winter  treatment,  it  is  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  rough  outer  bark  in  the  treatment  of  young  orchards 
before  spraying  with  the  soap  preparations.  It  is  believed  that  pure 
kerosene  may  be  used  with  safety  on  all  hardy  fruit  trees  in  such 
orchards,  but  it  is  not  well  at  present  to  recommend  its  use  by 
untrained  persons.  In  the  treatment  of  old  orchards  the  trunk  and 
branches  should  be  cleared,  and  in  all  cases  except  peach,  cherry,  and 
pear  trees  kerosene  may  be  used  if  care  be  taken  only  to  moisten  the 
bark  with  it.  A  further  caution  is  to  use  it  on  a  bright  warm  day,  when 
the  plants  are  dry  and  when  evaporation  will  take  place  quickly.  For 
peach  and  cherry  trees  a  soap  wash  is  thought  safest. 

In  the  case  of  small  fruits,  shubbery,  etc.,  where  possible  the  entire 
t(»p  should  be  cut  away  and  destroyed.  If  a  wash  be  used  it  should 
be  one  made  from  a  potash  soap.  If  kerosene  be  used  it  should  not  be 
lower  than  120^  flash  test,  since  low  grades  are  more  injurious  than 
high  ones.  Inasmuch  ns  40  gal.  of  the  oil  will  spray  from  3<)0  to  400 
trees,  according  to  size,  this  remedy  is  not  thought  expensive. 
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The  scale  has  been  foaud  in  Virginia  upon  the  foUowiDg  plants: 
Apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  apricot,  quince,  raspberry,  currant, 
gooseberry,  grape,  strawberry,  rose,  linden,  elm,  Osage  orange,  golden 
willow,  silver  maple,  mountain  ash,  and  actinidia. 

A  fungus  disease  of  the  San  Jos^  scale,  P.  H.  Kolfs  ( Florida 
8ta,  Bui.  41^  pp,  518-543^  ph.  2). — The  value  of  fungus  diseases  in 
controlling  insects  is  discussed,  and  the  discovery,  in  May,  1896,  of  a 
fungus  (Sphwrofttilhe  coccophila)  attacking  the  San  Jose  scale  with 
deadly  effect  is  reported.  The  decrease  of  the  fluted  scale  in  Florida 
(E.  S.  E.,  9,  p.  575)  is  attributed  to  the  action  of  this  fungus.  Its 
attacks  on  various  scale  insects  have  been  noted  by  a  number  of 
observers.  T.  D.  A.  Oockerell  reports  it  from  Jamaica  as  attacking 
Aspidiotus  ariwulatnn.  It  is  a  common  disease  of  Aspidiottts  obscurus^ 
on  which  it  was  discovered  by  A.  L.  Quaintance  in  1896.  Since  then 
it  has  been  found  in  Florida  at  De  Funiak,  on  the  oak. 

The  diseasi'  was  experimentally  disseminated  by  twigs  infested  by 
diseased  bugs.  The  spores  were  grown  on  bread;  acid,  neutral,  and 
alkaline  agar;  gelatin,  and  sterilized  potatoes.  Trees  were  sprayed 
with  water  in  which  infected  bread  had  been  soaked.  On  trees  thus 
sprayed  the  disease  took  hold  and  spread  rapidly.  Wrapping  the 
sprayed  parts  of  the  trees  with  cloths  was  found  to  accelerate  the  pro- 
cess greatly. 

The  author  describes  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  and  states,  among 
other  things,  that  when  grown  in  strong  liquid  medium  the  mycelium 
8eeu)s  to  have  the  power  of  inhibiting  the  growth  of  spores.  In  cell 
cultures  a  great  many  spores  collect  near  the  mycelium,  but  do  not 
germinate.  When  removed  by  only  the  fraction  of  an  inch,  a  great 
many  of  them  germinate.  When  removed  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
hanging  drop,  the  normal  proportions  germinate. 

The  fungus  appears  to  have  great  powers  of  adaptability  as  to  medium, 
temperature,  and  moisture.  Acid  media,  however,  seem  better  suited 
to  it  than  alkaline,  and  slightly  acid  bread  best  of  all. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  noted  that  the  best  time  to  apply  the  material  is 
after  sundown  in  moist  weather.  The  spores  grown  on  bread  germi- 
nate in  a  few  hours  and  must  find  a  suitable  medium  or  they  will  perish, 
while  those  produced  in  the  orange-colored  protuberance  formed  on  the 
scale  will  live  for  several  months  in  dry  weather.  The  material  can  be 
produced  in  great  quantities,  and  its  application  to  insects  by  a  spray 
is  an  easy  matter.  Another  point  in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  more  thorough 
than  insecticides.  It  is  probably  best  adapted  to  moist  climates.  As 
soon  as  the  insects  have  been  killed  they  and  the  fungus  are  washed 
from  the  tree  by  rnins,  leaving  no  signs  behind  them  save  where  the 
scales  have  injured  the  tree. 

Notes  on  some  European  hymenopterons  parasites  of  the 
Hessian  fly  (Cecidom3ria  destructor)  and  other  insects,  W.  H. 
AsHMEAD  (Pityche^  IS'J?^  No.  259^  pp.  ^35-138). — A  description  is  given 
of  new  species  of  parasites  received  in  a  lot  of  parasites  bred  from 
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Cecidamyia  destructor  and  0.  avenee  by  Dr.  Paul  Marchal,  Government 
Bntomologist  of  France.  From  C,  destructor  Marcbal  bred  the  follow- 
ing: Boeotomus  (Micromelus)  rufomaculatnsy  $  ;  B,  coxaliSj  n.  sp.,  ^  9  ; 
MerisiAS  destructor^  3  9  ;  Holcceus  ceddomyiw^  n.  sp. ;  Eupelmus  atro- 
purpureus  9  ^  ;  Polygnotus  (Platygaster)  zosinCj  S .  A  single  male 
Rl^ecimen  of  Isosoma  brevieorne  was  fonnd  in  the  lot  and  Marchal 
reports  Oseinis  pusillus  as  occurring  in  oat  stubble.  The  specimens  of 
Bceotomus  coxalis  were  found  at  Poitou  and  in  various  parts  of  Vendue 
in  France.  It  was  also  bred  by  Marchal  from  Geddomyia  (Oligastro- 
phuf<)  avenw  infesting  oats.  According  to  Ashmea<l  the  species  comes 
near  B.  (Merisns)  subapterus  of  Kiley,  but  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  that  f<»rm  by  the  metallic  coxae,  darker  flagellum,  the  longer 
funicular  joints,  and  by  its  broader  and  more  depressed  abdomen. 
From  Meruus  microptera  Lind.  it  seems  fairly  distinct. 

In  the  winged  form  the  female  has  a  length  of  2  mm.,  is  of  a  general 
bronzed  green  color,  with  purplish  head  and  lower  part  of  thorax. 
The  palpi  are  white;  the  scape  of  the  antenna),  except  apically,  and 
the  legs,  except  the  coxse,  are  brownish  yellow;  while  the  knees,  the 
tips  of  the  tibia  and  the  tarsi,  except  the  last  joint,  are  yellowish  white. 
The  flagellum  is  brown,  subclavate,  and  pubescent.  The  male,  or  subap- 
terous  form,  is  usually  6  mm.  in  length.  It  is  of  the  same  general 
color  as  the  female;  the  scape  and  pedicel  are  brownish  yellow;  the 
flagellum  is  filiform,  dark  brown,  and  clothed  with  a  fine  pubescence. 
The  mandibles  are  qnadrideutate  and  ferruginous.  The  coxsb  are 
metallic  and  the  abdomen  black,  becoming  brassy  towards  the  base. 

Holcceus  cecidomyiae  is  a  somewhat  larger  insect;  the  thorax  is  olive 
green,  the  scape,  trochanters,  knees,  tibia,  and  the  tarsi,  except  the 
last  joint,  honey  yellow.  It  was  bred  in  June  from  the  Hessian  fly 
attacking  wheat.  According  to  Ashmead,  it  is  closely  related  to 
U.  iorymoides  of  Thomson,  but  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  form 
by  the  color  of  the  female,  the  shorter  abdomen,  the  relative  length  of 
the  segments,  and  the  flagellar  joints.  The  male  is  very  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  very  long  joints  of  the  flagellum  clothed  with  black 
instead  of  white  pili. 

From  .  Gecidomyia  avenw  Marchal  bred  Bceotomus  eoxalu,  Merisus 
destructor^  Homopor its  luniger^  Eupelmns  atropurpureus  (=atroc<eruleus 
of  Thomson),  E.  degeeri^  Trichacis  (Platygaster)  remulus,  Polygnotus 
(Platygaster)  minutusj  and  Anaphes  pratensis  (an  egg  parasite).  With 
them  were  found  specimens  of  Tsosoma  brevieorne  which  is  thought  by 
Ashmead  to  be  a  gall  maker  on  oats,  since  most  of  the  specimens  were 
bred  from  insects  taken  from  oat  stubble. 

From  Gecidomyia  tritici  a  single  species,  Merisus  destructor^  was 
bred. 

Preliminaxy  studies  of  North  American  GoxnphinaB,  J.  G.  Needham  {Canckd. 
Ent.f  19  {1897),  No.  8,  pp,  181-186,  pi.  1). — The  name  Orcus  ia  replaced  by  Arigomphus. 
Several  new  spectcB  are  described. 

The  Acridian  subfamily  Mastacinae  in  the  United  States,  S.  H.  8cuni>ER 
{Psyche,  1898,  No.  262^  p.  i75).— JSi»«Miiin*ns  representing  a  new  generic  type  closely 
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Allied  to  Uaajnaim  of  Kmnch,  bat  differing  from  it  in  haying  a  more  appntMd  baad 
and  lesB  eon  vex  vertex  and  broadly  eon  vex  and  prominent  fastigium,  were  foondnear 
Loe  Angelea,  California.  The  name  Mortea  oalifomiisa  is  given  them.  The  bodj  is 
einereoaa  with  a  broad  black  median  stripe  on  the  vertex  and  the  upper  half  of  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  proootom  and  on  the  abdomen.    The  length  la  only  9  mm. 

Hotaa  OB  aonie  ^Mciea  of  Kortb  Amerioaii  motha^  W.  Bbutbnm CusR  {Bui 
Amur,  Mum.  Aal.  Hit.,  9  {1897),  pp.  30^212,  fig.  /).— The  two  new  varietiea^  Cafoet/« 
/•Mtiimtk  cotIoUl  and  C.  tireUkii  9ierra,  are  described.    The  first  is  figured. 

Hotea  on  Korth  American  Sealidae.  with  deacriptions  of  new  apedei^  W. 
BkitkxmCllkr  ( Bml.  Amer.  Mmt.  Nmi.  Hitt.,  9  {1897), pp.  SlS-tl6).— -The  new  variety, 
SHmpierom  doUn  corlola,  and  the  new  species,  Setia  Hffwundea,  8.  itkatte,  and  Zinodoxma 
igrioaaae.  are  descrilied.  The  first  new  species  was  found  at  Walpole,  Msflsaeha- 
setta,  the  second  at  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Diptera  of  the  Meailla  ▼alley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mezioa  I,  C.  H.T. 
TowxsEXD  (/*tycA«,  1897,  No.  SeO,  pp.  147-150). — Tabanidse,  8yrphid»,  Conopids, 
Gymnosomatidie,  Ocypteridsp,  and  Tachinidie  tmuu  tfricfo. 

The  ColeopteTa  of  Canada,  ZXVX  The  Cerambycidse  of  Ontario  and  Qae- 
bac,  H.  F.  WiCKHAM  {Cwmd.  Emt.,  t9  {1897),  No.  8,  pp.  187''19S,  Jig:  f). 

Contribationa  to  experimental  lepidopterology.  n,  E.  Fiscubr  {Illu*.  WdMckr. 
Emi.,  3  {1S97),  No.  X7,  pp.  577-588,  Jig:  ^).— Experiments  with  Vamena  urtioa  and  V. 
aberrotii}  iekmmooidfo  with  low  temperatures,  demonstrating  that  cold  may  caosedeTel- 
opmeat  to  take  a  different  direction  from  the  normal. 

Conftzitovtlooa  to  exparimental  lepldopterology,  in,  £.  Fuchkh  (/Uhl 
Wekntchr.  Enl.,  2  {1897),  No.  S8,  pp.  596-^00,  Jig:  6).— Experiments  with  F«mns 
poiifcklormB  and  F.  mberratio  tetUtdo. 

A  new  ftocaninm  on  magnolia  from  Florida.  T.  D.  A.  Cocxkiikll  (Paydbe,  1^, 
No.  260,  p.  i:*J). — Lecauimm  tmrgidum,  common  on  Magnolia  glauca  and  M.  $n»di- 
Jlora  at  Lake  City,  Florida.  The  young  appear  in  rather  large  numbers  in  April,  and 
apparently  during  the  year  finish  their  life  cycle. 

A  new  ant  naot  ooccid,  6.  B.  King  and  T.  D.  Timslbt  {Pmfeks,  1897,  No.  m, 
pp.  15f\  151,  Jig:  2). — IkietglopiMB  elariger,  u.  sp.^is  noted. 

On  a  new  apeciea  of  Foificniaria,  M.  Burr  {Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hi»U,  6.  tor.,  BO 
{1S97),  No.  117.  pp.  310-816). 

Some  ftirther  remarka  on  OUorhynohna  lignatici,  M.  HoiXRCve  {FOm. 
Wihnockr.  Ent.,  2  (1897),  No.  85,  pp.  549,  55^).— The  insect  is  said  to  be  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  a  8|»eci<»  of  Botrytis.  Various  remedial  meaaures  suggested  are  Antti- 
nouniu,  Scliweiiifiirt^'r  green^  iHlute  carbon  bisulphid,  and  alcoholic  soap  solatioiL 
The  lirst  generation  of  the  insect  appears  as  early  as  the  end  of  February.  Pape 
have  been  fonod  in  the  middle  of  July.    Larval  development  is  slow. 

Synonsrmioal  and  critical  obaervationa  on  Tenthridinid  apeciea  hitherto  not 
or  inconrecUy  ao  called,  W.  Konow  {Uln:  Weknockr.  Ent.,  2  {1837),  No$.  16, n- 
25(^-254;  17,  pp.  867-26.9;  IS,  pp.  281-284;  19,  pp.  896-298;  20,  pp.  814-820). 

Kotea  on  the  Lerp  inaect  (Payllidse)  of  Australia,  £.  A.  Schwarz  {Froe.  BbL 
Soc.  Washington,  4,  No.  2,  pp.  66-75).— A  new  genus  and  species,  Carclia«pwaHi/sr,  ii 
desoribed. 

The  compound  eye  of  the  Bphemeridas,  C.  Zimmbr  {Ztsckr.  Fist.  Zool.,  68  {1897,) 
pp.  236-262,  ph  2;  ah:  in  Zool.  Centhl.,  5  {1898),  No.  8,  pp.  87-89). 

'  The  inteatinal  canal  of  the  larva  of  Arthrenna,  with  remarka  on  the  reganeia- 
tion  of  ita  epithelium,  A.  MObusz  {Arch.  Naiurgetek.,  68  {1897),  No.  2, pp.  8^128, 
ph.  3;  ab:  in  Zool.  Centhl.,  5  (1897),  No.  8,  pp.  8^-31). 

On  a  peculiar  organ  of  the  l>edbng,  C.  Ribaga  {Rk}.  Path.  Veg.  5,  No.  9-lS,  pf- 
34,)-^Vi3,  Jigs.  4,  pi.  l).—k  microscopic  study  of  what  is  believed  to  be  a  stridnlattag 
organ  situated  in  the  hinder  margin  of  the  right  side  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  fourtii 
abdominal  ring  of  the  bedbug  {Cimex  lectnlarinB)  is  reported. 
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On  the  white  Eacleidaa  and  the  larva  of  Calybia  sloMonlse,  H.  6.  Dyar  fJour. 
Sew  Ywrk  EnU  Soc,  6  (1897),  JVo.  S,pp,  IgX-lSe,  pi.  i).-r>Th6  5  species  of  Calybia  noted 
are  diatingaisbed  as  follows:  C.  immaeulata  by  the  inside  of  the  primaries  being 
entirely  white;  in  all  the  others  this  side  is  partly  gray,  especially  along  the  oosta. 
C.  slassauioi  i«  to  be  distinguished  by  the  primaries  being  white  above  and  by  a  yel- 
lowish spot  near  the  angle  in  the  male.  Cpigmwa  has  white  primaries  and  shows  a 
distinct  zigzag  yellowish  brown  mark  above  the  anal  angle.  Cfumosa  instead  of 
entirely  white  has  a  Hubterminal  smoky  band  on  the  primaries,  and  in  C.jamaicenBU 
the  seconiiaries  are  gray  above  instead  of  white,  as  in  the  last  3  forms.  The  two 
species,  Leucophoheiron  argenliflua  and  L.  agyrorrko'at  are  distlngaished  by  a  large 
dark  spot  above  the  anal  angle  of  the  wings  of  the  former  species  and  by  the  wings 
being  immacnlate  white  in  the  latter. 

On  the  hataita  of  Cocoinella  7-pimctata,  K.  8ajo  {IIIm.  Wchnsehr,  Ent,,  £  (1897), 
No.  S4,  pp.  599,  5S0). — Cannibalistio  habits  are  noted,  also  that  the  larva  feeds  on 
CoekylU  ambufuella  and  in  all  probability  on  Lema  m^lanoptuB, 

The  caaes  of  the  German  Phryganida,  Rudow  (IUu9.  Wohntehr.  Ent.,  2  {1897), 
No.  g9,pp.  451^iS6,fig9.  £6). 

The  enemies  of  the  butterflies^  A.  Prbhn  (Illus.  Wohnsokr.  Eni.,  2  (1897),  No.  SO, 
pp.  465-469). 

On  the  post  alar  membrane  of  Diptera,  £.  Qirscmnbr  {Illm.  WchnHckr.  Eni.,  8 
(1897),  No8. 34,  pp.  584-539^  figs.  8;  So,  pp.  553-559,  fig:  5;  36,  pp.  5^-571,  figs.  7;  37,  pp. 
58&-S89;  38,  pp.  603-607,  figs.  S;  41,  pp.  641-645,  figs.  i3). 

Ifootnmal  lanra  hunting,  Schenkling-Pr£v6t  (Illus.  Wchnschr.  Eni.,  £  {1897), 
Nos.  31, pp.  487-492;  32,  pp.  502-505).— 'Mostly  short  descriptions  of  larvffi  to  be  found 
during  the  several  spring  and  summer  months. 

A  cuzioua  caae  of  protective  coloration,  T.  D.  A.  Cockkrbll  (Psgche  {1897),  No. 
260,  p.  154). — ^The  pupsB  of  Pyrameis  eardui  are  so  colored  as  to  be  hidden  in  blossoms 
of  Bailega  muliiradiata.  The  laryw  feed  only  on  Solanwn  elcpugnifolium  and  seem  tu 
warder  to  the  blossoms  of  the  other  plant  to  pupate. 

A  principle  to  obaerve  in  naming  galla.  Two  new  gall-making  diptera,  W. 
H.  Patton  (Canad.  Eni.,  29  {1897),  No.  10,  pp.  247,  ;?^).— The  principle  consists  in 
writing  the  name  of  the  genus  of  the  host  plant  with  the  name  of  the  genus  of  the 
gall  makers,  connecting  the  two  with  a  hyphen.  Applying  the  principle  the  author 
changes  the  names  of  the  galls  described  in  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  United  States 
Entomological  Commission  to  Cscii2om.via-ee{li«  oH/E'rmM,  C.semenoumiois,  C.pubesoens, 
C.  eapsularis,  and  C.  spinjformis.  The  new  species  are  (Edaspis-solidago  aira,  the 
galls  of  which  do  not  differ  from  those  of  (E.poliia,  and  Ceddomyia-celHs  (new  genus) 
dessrto.  The  galls  of  the  latter  are  hollow  elongate  swellings  of  young  twigs  from 
which  the  flies  emerge  about  the  first  of  June. 

Oall  waapa  of  oak%  O.  Kellkr  {Jour.  Suisse  Eoon.  Foresi.,  1896,  No.  2). 
Chineae  inaect  white  wax,  G.  P.  Smithers  ( U.  S.  Consular  Bpis.,  1897,  No.  203, 
pp.  484r-490). — ^The  best  of  the  iw^wiA  {Cooeus pe-la)  that  produce  white  wax  are  found 
in  the  Chien-Ch'ang  Valley.  Those  from  elsewhere  bring  a  lower  price,  where  they 
are  found  on  the  evergreen,  lAgusirum  lueidum,  which  has  various  local  names,  as 
ch'nng  shu,  or  insect  tree;  tung  ohing  shu,  or  evergreen  tree;  and  pao-kA-ts'ao  shu, 
or  crackling  flea  tree.  The  insects  from  Chien-Ch'ang  Valley,  found  for  the  most 
part  near  the  town  of  T6  Chang  on  the  Au-ning  River  (latitude  27^  24'),  are  trans- 
ported to  the  plain  north  of  the  Ta-tu  River  north  of  Chien  Ch'ang,  where  they  are 
placed  on  the  wax  tree,  Fraxinus  chinmms,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  pai  la  shu. 
One  pound  of  the  scales  produces  4  to  5  lbs.  of  wax.  The  process  of  obtaining  the 
wax  is  desoribed. 

Renewing  of  queena,  Dbvauchbllb  {V Apioulieur,  42  {1898),  No.  l,pp.  14-17).— 
The  author's  practice  is  to  destroy  few  queens,  and  only  those  manifestly  poor  layers 
or  otherwise  bad.    It  is  not  necessary  to  renew  them  every  three  years. 
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Humidity  of  hives  dazing  winter  (UApieulteur,  41  {1897),  No.  11,  pp.  444-454).^ 
A  critical  Bammary  of  the  ideas  of  varioas  aathors  on  the  sabject. 

A  garden  pest,  Creocezis  lilii  Scop,  (merdlgera  F.).  C.  SchrOdeb  (/{/»«. 
Wchn^ckr,  EnL,  S  (1897),  Xo.  S3,  pp.  516^18,  fig;  4).— The  eggs  are  laid  about  the  firet 
of  May  and  hatch  about  fourteen  days  later.  The  larrse  attack  the  leaves  of  FriiUtaria 
imperialis,  eating  the  upper  surface  and  the  parenchymatous  tissue  below  it  to  thr 
epidermis  of  the  under  side.  The  latter  and  the  veins  are  left  untouched.  Fin.illy 
they  eat  away  the  leaf  at  its  edge.  Since  full-grown  insects  and  larv»  are  found  at 
the  same  time  on  the  food  plant  it  is  probable  that  there  are  several  broods  a  year. 
According  to  Bos  the  winter  is  passed  in  the  pupal  state,  but  the  anther  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  fertilized  female  lives  through  the  winter.  When  the  beetles  occur 
in  large  numbers  they  do  a  very  considerable  amount  of  damage. 

Kotes  on  scale  insects,  II,  T.  D.  A.  Cockebrli,  {California  Frttit  Grower,  39 {18S7), 
Xo.  SSfPp,  4,5). — The  foUowing  new  species  appear,  along  with  brief  descriptire 
notes:  Aapidiotus  amdromalas,  J.  crawii,  A  greenii,  Ckiouaspis  laiisHmuB,  Dactjflopiut 
edgmcortkiat,  MytUasptM  pallida  nuukelli,  and  Parlatoria  ikees  euonifmi. 

Otiorhynchas  ligustlci,  H.  Gaucklrr  {IUus.  WcknMchr.  EnL,  3  {1897),  No.  SS,pp. 
S£4,5S5). — The  proper  food  plant  of  this  wingless  beetle  appears  to  be  alfalfa, 
though  its  larva  does  not  dislike  the  peach  and  the  grape.  It  often  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  latter  and  does  great  ilamage.  The  beetles  eat  mostly  at  night  and  con- 
sequently are  found  in  small  numbers  during  the  day. 

Our  Blissus  doriae,  K.  8a JO  {Hint.  JVehnsdir.  EnU,  2  {1897),  No.  S9, pp. 449-45 1).— 
This  species  is  compared  with  its  American  relative,  B.  leuooptaiu.  It  does  not  ^o 
into  cultivated  fields  and  is  not  so  easily  affected  by  Sporoirichum  glohuliferum. 

A  concealed  enemy  of  the  raspberry,  G.  MOllbr  {IUus.  fVchnackr.  Ent.,  i 
(1897),  No.  30,  pp.  469-471,  figs.  8).— A  portion  of  the  life  history  and  the  habits  of 
Bembecia  hylwformis  are  described.  The  insect  sometimes  attacks  the  cnltivat^^ 
raspberry.  The  larva  is  found  in  the  intei-ior  of  the  young  shoots,  seldom  in  those 
of  the  previous  year's  growth — almost  always  with  the  head  directe<l  upward.  Tlie 
author  states  that  the  moth  is  not  exclusively  nocturnal,  and  that  there  are  two 
broods  a  year.  A  number  of  braconid  and  ichneumon  parasites  of  the  insect  are 
known.     Meniscus  pimplator  and  Bracon  regnlaris  are  mentioned. 

Insect  enemies  of  potatoes,  1.  P.  Roberts  and  L.  A.  Clinton  {New  York  CorseU 
Sta.  Bui.  140,  pp.  391, 592). — Brief  notes  are  given  on  the  leaf  flea  beetle  and  Colo- 
rado potato  beetle,  with  suggestions  for  their  destruction. 

The  use  of  arsenites  on  tobacco,  H.  Carman  (Kentwihg  Sta.  RpL  1896,  pp.69-S0, 
pis.  f ).— A  reprint  from  Bulletin  63  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  319). 

Triconympha  and  other  parasites  of  Termes  flavipes,  J.  P.  Porter  (Bui.  Mv. 
Comp.  Zool.,  SI  (1897),  No.  S,  pp.  47-67,  pis.  ff).— This  deals  with  Ttichonymphaegilk, 
Pyrsonympha  vertens,  Dinenympha  gracilis,  and  Gregarinida — protozoan  parasites. 

The  large  llbellulids  considered  as  usefol  animals  destroying  noxtonsinsecta 
R.  Martin  (Excerpt  fro^n  Bui.  Soc  Nat.  Acolim.  France,  1897,  pp.  4). 

Report  of  the  entomologist,  H.  Garman  (Kentucky  Sta.  Rpt.  1896,  pp.  XXI f- 
XXVIII,  figs.  S). — The  author  notes  that  complaint  of  insect  depredations  in  Ken- 
tucky were  more  than  usually  frequent  during  1896.  Requests  were  received  for  the 
parsisite  fungus  for  the  destruction  of  chinch  bugs  from  thirteen  different  counties. 
The  objection  to  the  use  of  the  fungus  that  the  bugs  are  slowly  affected  by  it  isaoted, 
but  it  is  thought  this  defect  may  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  by  sending  lai^r 
packages.     The  army  worm  is  mentioned  as  doing  considerable  iignry. 

Analyses  of  Paris  green,  W.  C.  Stubbs  (Louisiana  Stas.  BuL  49,  g,  ser.,pp.l^- 
j^^'r/).— The  text  of  the  State  law  relating  to  Paris  green  is  given,  theuseofPsns 
green  in  Louisiana  is  discussed,  and  analyses  of  thirty-nine  samples  are  reported. 
The  samples  of  Paris  green  sold  on  our  market  show,  as  a  rule,  high  peroeatages  sf 
arsenious  acid  (white  arsenic),  all  but  one  being  well  above  the  reqairements. 
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A  digest  of  metabolism  experiments  in  which  the  balance  of 
income  and  outgo  was  determined,  W.  O.  Atwater  and  C.  F. 
Langworthy  ( U.  S.  DepU  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Statiom  Bui  45, 
pp.433), — III  view  of  tbe  fact  that  some  of  the  experiment  stations 
are  candying  on  wetaboiiBiu  experiments,  tbe  attempt  was  made  to 
gather  as  many  as  possible  of  sncb  experiments  made  in  tbe  United 
States  and  other  countries  up  to  1895  with  man  and  animals  in  which 
the  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  matter  and  energy  was  determined. 
The  balance  of  matter  is  usually  expressed  in  terms  of  nitrogen,  with 
or  without  mineral  matter;  or  nitrogen  and  carbon,  with  or  without 
mineral  matter,  oxygen  or  hydrogen.  The  balance  of  energy  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  heat.  Over  3,600  individual  tests  or  averages 
are  included  in  the  compilation.  Of  these  about  2,300  were  made  with 
man,  about  400  with  cattle  and  horses,  950  with  sheep,  dogs,  and  other 
domestic  quadrupeds,  and  51  with  poultry  and  doves.  In  about  3,400 
experiments  the  balance  of  nitrogen  and  in  about  300  the  balance  of 
carbon  was  determined. 

The  experiments  with  men,  women,  and  children  included  in  the  com- 
pilation were  made  under  various  conditions  of  health  and  disease. 
Those  with  animals  were  usually  made  under  normal  conditions  for  the 
study  of  various  economic  problems,  although  some  were  made  under 
other  conditions  for  special  purposes.  In  compiling  the  results  the 
date  and  original  source  of  publication  of  the  investigation,  the 
observer,  the  subject  with  age  and  weight,  food  consumed,  duration  of 
experiment,  and  the  nitrogen  (or  nitrogen  and  carbon  with  or  without 
other  elements)  in  the  food  and  excretory  products  are  included  in 
tables.  In  text  accompanying  the  tables  the  experiments  are  described, 
the  methods  followed  are  given,  and  the  deductions  drawn  from  tbe 
experiments  are  cited. 

The  experiments  with  man  in  which  the  nitrogen  balance  was  deter- 
mined are  arranged  in  three  general  groups — (1)  healthy  subjects,  intlu- 
ence  of  diet;  (2)  healthy  subjects,  influence  of  other  conditions  than 
diet;  and  (3)  diseased  subjects.  The  first  group  includes  experiments 
with  a  vegetarian  diet,  milk  diet,  bread  and  other  single-food  materials, 
alcoholic  beverages,  kephir,  koumiss,  pei)tones,  and  similar  prepara- 
tions, to  determine  tbe  amount  of  protein  required,  and  miscellaneous. 
The  second  group  includes  experiments  with  fasting  subjects,  drugs, 
and  on  the  influence  of  muscular  exertion,  massage  and  faradization, 
baths  and  enemas,  pregnancy,  childbirth,  menstruation,  copious  and 
diminished  water  drinking,  and  compressed  air.  Tbe  third  group 
includes  specific  infectious  and  constitutional  diseases  and  diseases  of 
the  digestive  system,  respiratory  system,  circulatory  system,  blood  and 
ductless  glands,  kidneys,  nervous  system,  and  bones.  The  experiments 
with  man  in  which  the  income  and  outgo  of  carbon  was  determined, 
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t.  €.,  respiration  experiments,  form  a  group  by  themselves  and  are  not 
subdivided.  The  experiments  in  which  the  nitrogen  balance  was 
determined  with  cattle,  dogs,  doves  and  poultry,  goats,  horses,  rabbits, 
sheep,  and  swine  constitute  separate  groups.  The  experiments  with 
animals  in  which  the  income  and  outgo  of  carbon  was  determined  form 
a  group  by  themselves,  as  do  also  the  experiments  with  animals  iti 
which  the  income  and  outgo  of  energy  was  determined. 

The  ]>urpose  of  the  compilation  is  primarily  to  give  a  brief  epitome, 
so  far  as  practicable,  of  the  objects  and  results  of  individual  tests.  The 
tables  furnish  the  framework  of  such  epitome,  while  supplementary 
matter  is  given  in  the  accompanying  text. 

The  bulletin  includes  an  introductory  chapter  giving  historical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  subject,  explaining  the  scope  and  plan  of  the 
compilation,  and  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  points  to  be  consid- 
ered in  drawing  deductions  from  the  experiments.  A  name  and  subject 
index  is  api)ended. 

Dietary  studies  in  New  Tork  City,  W.  O.  Atwater  and  G.  D. 
Woods  ( U.  8.  Bept.  Agr.^  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bui.  46,  pp. 
117). — Twenty-two  dietary  studies  of  families  living  in  a  congested  por- 
tion of  New  York  City  are  reported,  together  with  studies  at  a  mission 
and  a  day  nursery  in  the  same  region.  The  methods  followed  in  mak- 
ing the  investigation  were  practically  the  same  as  those  described  in 
Bulletin  21  of  this  Office.  The  families  were  selected  as  typical  of  the 
so-called  poor  classes  usually  encountered  by  philanthropists  and 
mission  workers  in  the  congested  districts  of  large  cities. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  kind  and  amount  of  food  purchased, 
wasted,  and  eaten,  and  its  cost,  composition,  and  fuel  value.  The  more 
technical  details  of  the  studies  are  included  in  an  appendix.  The 
results  of  the  studies  are  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Results  of  dietary  studies — cost  and  composition  of  food  eaten  per  man  per  day. 


Mmhanic's  fiuQilv 

Carpeiit<er'8  family 

Jeweler's  family 

Sailor'8  faniilv 

W  Rteh  m  an  '8  ram  ily 

Carpet  dyer  M  family 

Family  of  carver  in  a  rMtaarant 

Sailore'  boanlinf;  house 

Trudtman's  family 

Sewing  woman'H  family 

Shopkeeper's  family 

Housekeeper's  (widow)  family 

laborer's  family 

Porter's  family 

Printer's  family 

Truckman  s  fkmily 

Family  of  caretaker  at  a  day  nursery 

Builder's  family 

Do 

Salesman's  family 

Tin  roofer's  family 

Do 

Family  at  a  mission 

Children  at  a  day  nnnery  (per  child  per  day) 


Cost.  :  Protein. 


Cents, 
31 
23 
18 
20 
13 
16 
13 
17 
22 
9 
15 
18 


Oram*. 
149 
148 
W 
139 
84 
71 
85 
96 
100 
54 
80 
93 
139 
142 
116 
136 
122 
187 
204 
79 
99 
84 
143 
80 


Fat. 


Grams, 
128 
144 
104 
143 
92 
93 
88 
125 
129 
41 
109 
104 
119 
142 
124 
135 
158 
219 
264 
125 
123 
114 
205 
20 


Carbo. 
hydrates. 


Grams. 
526 
458 
296 
558 
292 
310 
261 
181 
325 
219 
351 
500 
345 
444 
364 
805 
394 
723 
714 
347 
827 
227 
545 
120 


Fuel 
▼alae. 


Caloriem. 
3,1I5» 
3»825 
2,506 
4, 170 
2.400 
2.430 
2.235 
2,295 
2,935 
1.500 
2,780 
3.435 
8.090 
8,730 
8.120 
4,2S0 
a.  585 
&.770 
8.280 
1810 
2,810 

isss 

4,-725 
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From  the  data  available  tbe  authors  do  not  feel  warranted  in  draw- 
ing specific  deductions.  Some  general  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  dietaries  are,  however,  made.  By  the  selection  of  cheaper, 
though  equally  nutritious,  articles  of  food  it  would  as  a  rule  have  been 
possible  to  supply  a  more  nutritious  diet  at  less  cost.  In  many  instances, 
while  the  foods  chosen  were  inexpensive,  they  were  of  such  a  character 
that  they  contained  a  small  percentage  of  nutrients.  Purchasing  in 
quantity,  where  possible,  would  also  have  diniinislied  the  cost.  Some 
of  the  families  studied  had  a  sufficient  income  to  enable  them  to  live 
comfortably  if  care  had  been  exercised  in  its  expeuditni-e.  The  authors 
believe  that  permanent  improvement  must  come  tlirough  education. 
Tlie  people  must  be  taught  to  select  food  wisely  and  to  cook  it  and 
serve  it  in  an  acceptable  manner. 

Report  on  the  dietaries  in  nine  institutions  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, Ellen  H.  Bighards  and  Sauah  E.  Wentwouth  {Institutions 
Commr.j  Boston^  BpU  1896 j  pp.  206-219). — On  the  basis  of  raw  materials 
furnished  and  number  of  persons  fed  the  dietaries  of  the  inmates  of  a 
number  of  houses  of  correcti(m  and  othi*r  institutions  in  the  city  of 
Boston  were  calculated.  The  results  are  briefly  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Calculated  amount  mid  ooH  of  wuirientt  consumed  per  pereon  daily. 


Nnm- 

**""®'     Cost, 
person  8    ^^^*' 

fed. 

Pro- 
tein. 

Fat. 

Carbohy. 
dratesT 

Fnsl 
value. 

Sooth  Boston  House  of  Ooxreotioii 

'  VetUt. 
523  i      9. 89 
1,754        7.34 
126        8.07 
125        5.29 
333  1      8.37 
888        7.78 
145  1      7. 54 
375       12.94 
194       18.85 

Chramt. 
153 
122 
103 
70 
95 
109 
71 

no 

138 

Chramt. 

.       78 
09 
60 
40 
55 
48 
72 
114 
180 

Gram*. 
601 
824 
414 
34« 
380 
564 
355 
449 
471 

(Moris*. 
8.408 

Doerlslsnd  Honseof  CorMcUon 

3,700 

lUiiisrord  Island  House  of  Beformstion 

2,877 
2,078 

Hsroells  Street  Home 

2,459 

3.164 

Chs^estown  Almsbonseand  Hospital 

2.416 

8,327 

4.171 

The  amounts  of  food  eaten  by  the  officers  in  a  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions are  also  recorded,  though  t  he  com|M>sition  of  the  diet  is  not  cal- 
culated.  The  dietaries  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  compared 
with  the  commonly  accepted  dietary  standards.  Improvements  are 
suggested. 

Ezpeximents  in  fattening  sheep,  J.  Gbude  (Aarsber.  Offent  Far- 
ansf.  Landbr,  Fremmej  1896 j  pp.  277-289). — In  continuation  ot  work  pre- 
viously reported  (E.  S.  B.,  6,  p.  019;  8,  p.  154),  the  agricultural  society 
of  Stavauger  Oounty,  Norway,  conducted  experiments  with  sheep. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty  sheep  were  used  in  all,  divided  into  lots  of  10 
each.  The  actual  feeding  was  carried  on  according  to  directions  fur- 
nished by  the  society  on  13  different  farms,  with  2  lots  at  each  place. 
Of  the  total  number  of  animals  50  were  wethers  1  ^  years  old,  80  wethers 
2^  years  old,  50  ewes  1^  years  old,  40  ewes  2^  years  old,  and  40  breeding 
18766— No.  11 6 
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ewes  4  to  7  years  old, 
of  the  feeding  trials: 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  results 


Eesults  of  aheep'fattening  experiments,  1896. 


Wethers 

Do 

Ewes 

Do 

Breeding  ewes 

Totals    and 
averages.. 


Nqiu- 

ber 
of  ani- 
mals. 


50 
•79 
50 
40 
40 


Age  of 
ani- 
mals. 


Teart. 

2i 
4-7 


Average 

length  of 

fattening 

period. 


Days. 
50.2 
51.8 
61.0 
5J.8 
65.8 


63.3 


Feed  per  day  per  1,000  kg. 
live  weight. 


Hay. 


Kg. 
4.5 
5.1 
6.5 
5.5 
5.1 


Tur- 
nii>s. 


Kg, 
75.0 
60.7 
69.5 
80.3 
68.4 


5.8     71.7 


Linseedi 

oil        Gate, 
cake. 


1^.6 
15.1  : 
16.6 
15.4 
15.8  I 


Kg. 
3.6 
3.0 
3.0 
4.4 
4.1 


16.7         4.0 


Weight 

at 
begin- 
ning. 


Kg. 
44.3 
51.3 
43.0 
45.7 
46.8 


Weight 

at 

end. 


55.5 
63.4 
53.0 
56.6 
67.5 


Increase. 


Percent. 
25.3 
23.5 
23.4 
23.9 
24.4 


46.9 


57.9 


24.0 


>  One  animal  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  experiment. 

The  following  conclusions  were  reached :  The  fattening  period  shoald 
not  extend  beyond  40  days.  Fall  value  may  be  obtained  for  home 
farm  products  by  fattening  sheep  under  conditions  similar  to  those  here 
reported.— F.  w.  woll. 

Feeding  ezperixnents  with  chicks  and  capons,  W.  P.  Wheeler 
(New  York  State  Sta.  Bui  126^  pp.  307-3J25,  pi  i,  Jigs.  ^).— Tests  were 
made  with  chickens  and  capons  to  compare  the  value  of  whole  and 
ground  grains  as  commonly  fed.  The  principal  test  was  begun  with  2 
lots  of  22  chickens  each.  Lot  1  was  fed  finely  ground  grain,  the  basis 
of  tiie  ration  being  a  mixture  of  corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid> 
dlings,  old-process  linseed  meal,  and  oats,  2:2:1:1:1.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  skim  milk,  dried  blood,  and  additional  amounts  of  corn  meal 
and  ground  oats.  Lot  2  was  fed  either  whole  or  cracked  oats,  wheat, 
corn,  and  barley.  In  addition  some  skim  milk,  freshcut  bone,  and 
dried  blood  were  fed.  The  average  nutritive  ratio  for  lot  1  was  1 :3.3, 
and  for  lot  2,  1:4.6. 

The  composition  of  the  food  is  reported. 

The  chickens  were  hatched  in  incubators  and  kept  in  outdoor  lamp 
brooders  surrounded  by  a  small  grass  run.  The  test  began  as  soon  as 
the  chickens  were  hntched  and  covered  92  days.  During  the  whole 
period  both  lota  m»de  satisfactory  growth  and  remained  healthy. 
Lot  1  consumed  4.50  lbs.  and  lot  2  4.4  lbs.  of  dry  matter  per  pound  of 
gain.  The  cost  of  food  per  pound  of  gain  for  the  2  lots  was  3.33  cts. 
and  3.76  cts.,  respectively  If  heating  the  brooders  is  taken  into 
account  also  the  cost  was  3.98  cts.  and  4.5  cts.  At  the  end  of  12  weeks 
the  average  weight  of  the  chickens  in  lot  1  was  2.9  lbs. ;  in  lot  2;  2.6  lbs., 
and  the  average  cost  per  chicken  15.3  cts.  and  15  cts.,  respectively. 

The  time  required  to  reach  1  lb.  weight  by  lot  1  was  6  weeks,  and  by 
lot  2, 7  weeks;  the  time  required  to  reach  2  lbs.  weight  was  10  weeks 
and  10  J  weeks,  respectively.  The  cost  for  the  2  lots  of  food  per  chick c»?i 
to  weight  of  1  lb.  was  3  cts.  and  3.7  cts.;  to  weight  of  1.5  lbs.,  4.9  cl8. 
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aud  5.8  eta.;  to  weight  of  2  lbs.,  7.2  cts.  and  7.3  cts.;  to  weight  of  2.5 
lbs.  9  8.6  ctB.  and  9  cts. 

At  the  end  of  3  months  the  12  roosters  in  lot  1  and  the  7  in  lot  2  were 
caponized  and  were  fed  for  about  7  months  a  fattening  ration  consisting 
of  com  meal,  wheat  brau,  wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  and  ground 
barley,  10:2:1:1:1,  with  the  same  supplementary  foods  as  were  ted 
previously.  The  grains  fed  to  lot  1  were  ground  and  to  lot  2  unground. 
During  the  first  4  months  lot  1  consumed  6.5  lbs.  dry  matter  (costing 
7.2  cts.)  per  pound  of  gain;  and  lot  2  consumed  6  lbs.  dry  matter 
(costing  6.9  cts.).  In  6  months  lot  1  consumed  8.6  lbs.  dry  matter  (cost- 
ing 8.6  cts.)  per  pound  of  gain;  and  lot  2  consumed  7.45  lbs.  dry  mat- 
ter (costing 8.3  cts.  per  pound). 

"CoDsideriug  the  total  cost  of  food  from  hatching,  the  average  hird  receiving  the 
ground  grain  had  cost  35.5  cts.  at  5  months  of  age,  and  weighed  8.1  lbs.,  thus  cost- 
ing 4.38  cts.  per  pound.  Those  fed  whole  grain  weighed  7.5  lbs.  aud  had  cost  34  cts., 
or  4.53  cts.  per  pound.  At  6^  months  lot  1  ha<l  cost  5.4  cts.  a  pound  for  an  average 
weight  of  10  lbs.,  and  lot  2, 5.49  cts.  per  pouud  for  a  weight  of  9.5  lbs.'' 

A  second  trial  was  begun  October  31  with  2  lots  of  12  capons  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  previously  described,  and  covered  about  5 
months.  Four  capons  in  each  lot  were  dropped  several  weeks  before 
the  close  of  the  test.  During  the  entire  period  the  lot  on  ground  grain 
consumed  8.3  lbs.  dry  matter  per  pound  of  gain ;  the  lot  on  whole  grain 
10.1  lbs.  Profitable  gains  were  made  only  during  the  first  11  weeks  of 
the  test,  when  the  lot  on  ground  grain  consumed  on  an  average  6.8  lbs. 
dry  matter  (costing  7.2  cts.)  per  pound  of  gain,  and  the  lot  on  ground 
grain  consumed  6.9  lbs.  (costing  7.8  cts.).  After  this  time  the  gains 
were  very  slow  and  about  equal  for  both  lots. 

From  the  experiments  as  a  whole  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn: 

'*A  ration  consisting  mostly  of  the  ordinary  ground  grains  was  more  profitably  fed 
to  chicks  than  a  ration  of  whole  grain. 

"Capons  Arom  lot  2  afterwards  made  a  somewhat  cheaper  gain  in  weight  on  the 
whole  grain  ration,  but  the  gain  was  too  slow  to  compensate  for  the  more  rapid 
growth  which  had  been  made^  as  chicks,  by  lot  1  on  ground  grain. 

''Of  two  other  lots  of  capons  those  having  the  ground-grain  ration  made  the  more 
profitable  gain  during  several  months. 

''In  every  trial  more  food  was  eaten  by  the  lots  on  the  ground  grain  than  by  the 
lots  on  whole  grain." 

None  of  the  chickens  or  capons  showed  any  lack  of  health  and  vigor. 

Italian  paste  made  from  wheat,  corn,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two,  A.  Scala 
( BoL  Not.  Agr.f  19  {1897),  II,  No,  ^,  pp,  S65-S64).'—The  author  reports  the  compo- 
sition of  macaroni,  vermicelli,  and  other  forms  of  Italian  paste  made  from  wheat, 
corn,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two.  The  composition  of  pastes  and  bread  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  flour  from  which  they  are  made. 

Tbe  adulteration  of  Italian  paste  -with  corn  meal  and  com  pastes,  A.  Scala 
{Bol,  Not  Agr  ,  19  (1897),  II,  No.  187,  pp.  Sol-S54).— The  author  points  out  the  difter- 
ence  in  precentage  composition  between  Italian  paste  made  from  wheat  alone  and 
that  from  wheat  with  the  a<1dition  of  corn.  On  tbe  basis  of  variation  in  composition 
a  method  of  detecting  adulteration  is  suggested. 
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The  adulteration  of  Italian  paste  with  oom  meal  and  com  pastes*  A.  Qcaul 

(Ann.  Ig,  Sper.j  n,  aer,,  6  (1896),  No.  3,  pp.  409-42S).^The  author  disouawa  Iti^ian 
paate  made  from  wheat,  alone  aud  mixed  with  corn. 

Maize  diet  and  a  way  of  improving  it,  A.  Celli  (Bol.  Koi.  Agr,^  19  (1897),  Tl, 
No.  ^,  pp.  S43-S50).^The  importance  of  maize  as  a  food  is  insisted  upon.  Polenta 
and  Italian  paste  made  from  corn,  corn  and  wheat,  and  wheat  alone  are  oompttred  on 
the  basis  of  their  composition,  cost,  and  digestibility. 

Semolina  and  Italian  pastes,  Dalla.nd  (Compt,  Rend.  Acad.  Sci.  ParU,  126  (1898), 
No.  8,  pp.  605 f  606). — Analyses  of  macaroni  and  other  Italian  pastes,  semolinas,  and 
tapioca. 

Cocoa  as  a  food,  Beddies  and  Tischbr  (  Ueber  Kakao-Em&krung.  Berlin,  1897; 
rev.  in  Hyg.  Rundeehaft.,  8  (1898),  No.  4,  p.  211).— -The  authors  made  a  comparative 
study  of  a  nnmber  of  cocoa  preparations.  Digestion  experiments  are  reported  of 
cocoa  alone  and  in  combination  with  other  foods. 

Lily  bulbs  and  flowers  as  food,  J.  B.  Davy  (Erythea,  6  (1898),  No.  S,  p.  g6).—The 
bulbs  of  Lilium  japonieam  hrownii,  L.  oordifolium,  L.  Hgrinnm,  L.  concolar  pnlekellHm, 
and  L.  glehni,  and  the  dried  fiowers  of  L.  bulbiferum  and  Hemerooallig  grammea,  are 
used  as  food  by  the  Chinese  aud  Japanese. 

The  nutritive  value  of  certain  patented  aubstltntes  for  milk,  Q.  R.  SoMONCiirt 
(Ann.  Ig.  Sper.,  n.  ser.,  7  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  99-102).— -The  author  reports  the  nitrogen 
content  and  digestibility  (obtained  by  digestion  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid) 
of  "milk  flour"  and  "chocolate  milk." 

Determining  the  source  of  different  cuts  of  meat,  Ostertag  (ZUckr.  Flei$ck  u. 
Milchhyg.,  8  (1898),  No.  6,  pp.  101,  102). 

The  use  of  beef  infested  with  taenia,  Zschockb  (Dmil.  Tierdrgl  Weknbl.,  1897, 
No.  62,  p.  458). 

Black  pepper  from  Mangelore,  T.  F.  Hanausek  (ZUokr.  Untereuek.  Nakr.  a. 
Oenusemtl,  1898,  No.  3,  pp.  154-156,  figs.  4). 

Adulteration  of  buckwheat  flour  sold  in  the  Lawrence  market,  M.  A.  Barber 
(Kan$a9  Univ.  Quart.,  7  (1898),  No.  1,  pp.  37,38,  pU.  2). — A  number  of  samples  pur- 
chased as  pure  were  exaniiued  microscopically.  Several  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  wheat  starch. 

Seventh  report  on  the  health  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  cities  of  Berlin 
and  Charlottenburg  during  the  years  1892,  1893,  and  1894,  A.  Wernich  and 
Spbingfeld  (Siehenter  Geaammtbenokt  Uber  das  SanitdtB  und  Medioinalwmen  in  den 
StUdten  Berlin  und  Charlottenburg  wdhrend:  der  Jahre  1892,  1893,  1894.  Bmrlin:  R. 
Schoetz;  rev.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau.,  8  (1898),  No.  4,  pp.  212,  213).^ln  addition  to  other 
matter,  this  volume  contains  a  report  on  the  inspection  of  food. 

Workrooms  in  bakeries,  A.  Misgha  (Monatsschr.  Geeundheitepfl,,  16  (1897);  abs. 
in  Hyg.  Rundschau.,  8  (1898),  No.  5,  pp.  361,  262).— The  need  of  clean  bakeries  is 
insisted  upon.    Some  of  the  defects  of  German  bakeries  are  pointed  out. 

The  dietaries  of  the  students  of  the  University  of  Padua,  A.  Skrafina  and  F. 
Zagato  (Bol.  Not.  Agr.,  19  (1897),  I,  No.  2,  pp.  167^01,  tables  5).— «ee  abstract  from 
a  German  publication  of  this  article  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  265). 

Carob  bean  as  a  feeding  stu^  F.  Tucci  (Bol.  Not.  Agr.,  19  (1897),  II,  No.  19,  pp. 
86-91).— Sew  analyses  of  carob  beau  or  St.  John's  bread  (Ceratomia  sUiqua)  and 
experiments  in  feeding  it  to  milch  cows  are  reported,  and  the  importance  of  the 
carob  bean  as  a  feeding  stull'  is  insisted  upon. 

Observations  and  experiments  on  the  nutritive  value  of  carob  bean,  S.  Bal- 
DAS8ARE  (Bol.  Not.  Agr.,  19  (1897),  I,  No.  2, pp.  29-48).— The  composition  and  digesti- 
bility of  carob  bean  or  St.  John's  bread  is  discussed,  rations  of  it  are  suggested  for 
horses,  and  feeding  experiments  with  milch  cows  are  reported.  In  the  anther's 
opinion  the  carob  beau  is  especially  valuable  food  for  dairy  cows. 

Grapevine  foliage  as  a  feeding  stufi.  F.  Tucci  (Bol.  Not.  Agr.,  19  (1897),  II,  2f9. 
18, pp.  64-69).— The  author  points  out  the  value  of  grape  leaves  as  a  feeding  stuff. 
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PoMdblA  faa<11ng  stniEB  for  the  arid  regionB  of  Sicily  or  for  naa  when  fodder  is 
■caroe,  F.  Tucci  (^ol.  Not.  Agr,,  19  (1897),  I,  No.  2,  pp.  6f-*5).—The  feeding  staffii 
diacnaMd  include  the  joints  of  prickly  pear,  forage  beets,  prickly  comfrey  (Symphy- 
tum asperrinMm),  and  the  leayea  of  mnlberry,  poplar,  Ficut  beniamimiy  and  Ligustrum 
htddum.  Proper  feeding  stufTs  in  variont  combinations  for  different  seasons  of  the 
year  are  enggeated. 

The  cotton»86ed  meal  on  the  market,  Dietbich  (Deui.  Landw.  Presse,  26  (1898), 
No.  ISfPp.lSS-lSS), — ^A  general  article  comparing  American  and  German  cottoo-seed 


The  nae  of  meat  meal  aa  a  feeding  atuH;  S.  Baldassarr  (Bol  Not.  Agr.,  19  (1897), 
I,  No,  2,  pp.  49-^1). — Experiments  are  reported  on  the  use  of  meat  meal  for  calves. 

Phyckdogy  of  digeation,  H.  Vigoroux  (Jour.  Hyg.,  23  (1898),  No«.  1119,  pp. 
tOO-lOS;  1121,  pp.  125, 126), — ^A  brief  discusseion  of  digestion,  assimilation,  balance 
of  income  and  outgo,  etc. 

The  inflnenoe  of  the  panoreaa  on  the  aaalmilation  of  food,  S.  RosKNitBRn 
(JreJL  PAffftol.  IFfiiiger^,  67,  No.  9-10,  pp.  371-449).'-A  number  of  experiments  with 
doga  are  reported. 

The  fonotion  of  pancreatic  Juice  and  of  bile  in  the  reaoiption  of  fat,  E.  Hi^:i>on 
(Arek.  Physiol.  Norm,  et  Path.,  6.  ««r.,  9  (1897),  pp.  622-^4). 

On  the  digeatibility  and  abaorptlon  of  fat  when  a  biliary  fiatula  ia  made  and 
the  panoreaa  removed,  £.  H^don  and  J.  Ville  (Arch.  PhyHol.  Norm,  et  Path.,  0.  aer., 
9  (1897),  pp.  606-621). 

Changea  in  the  form  and  poaition  of  the  atomach  of  man  during  digeation, 
A.  BiAVOHi  and  C.  Comte  (Arch.  Physiol  Norm,  et  Path., 5.  ser.,  9  (1897), pp.  891-904), 

Abaorption  in  the  email  inteatine,  I.  R.  H^^ber  (Arch.  Physiol.  IPflUger],  70,  No. 
ll-12,pp,  624''642), — Experiments  were  made  witU  dogs  and  rabbits  ou  the  absorption 
of  solutions  of  a  number  of  salts. 

The  action  of  blood  aerum  and  a  solution  of  propeptone  on  certain  digeative 
fermenta,  L.  Camus  and  £.  Glby  (Arch.  Physiol.  Norm,  et  Path.,  5.  ser.,  9  (1897),  pp. 
764-776). 

Bzperhnental  and  critical  studies  of  the  feces  of  infants  fed  cow's  milk  and 
woman'a  milk,  M.  Blaubero  (Experimentelle  und  kritische  Studien  Uber  Sduglemgnfaces 
hein4amrliekerundkUn8aieherEnahrttng.  Berlin,  1897;  ahs.  in  Hyg.  Rundschau., 8 (1898), 
No.  4,  pp.  210,211). 

On  exoeaalve  nutrition,  G.  Pecori  (Ann.  Ig.  Sper.,  n.  ser.,  6  (1896),  No.  4,  pp.  483- 
66S). — A  number  of  experiments  witb  men  on  a  mixed  diet  are  reported,  in  which 
the  food,  urine,  and  feces  were  analyzed. 

Researchea  on  organic  phosphorus,  L.  Jolly  (Compt.  Bend.  Acad.  ScL  Paris,  126 
(1898),  No.  7,  pp.  531-633).^— The  author  reports  investigations  which  lead  to  the  con- 
elosion  that  unoxidized  phosphorus  does  not  exist  in  tissue. 

The  yndue  of  aaparagin  for  Herbivora,  O.  Krllner  (Chem.  Ztg.,  21  (1897),  Xo. 
80,  pp.  820,821), — The  author  briefly  reports  results  of  a  number  of  experiments  con- 
ducted by  Redner  with  lambs  to  determine  the  valne  of  asparagin.  Fifty  grams  of 
asparagio  was  substituted  for  50  gm.  of  starch  in  wide  and  narrow  rations.  An 
experiment  was  also  made  in  which  50  gm.  of  ammonium  acetate  was  substituted 
for  the  same  quantity  of  starch.  The  balance  of  income  »ud  out^o  of  nitrogen, 
and  in  some  oases  of  sulphur,  was  determined.  When  asparagin  and  ammonium 
acetate  were  consumed  the  daily  gain  of  nitrogen  was  larger  than  when  this  was 
not  the  ease;  that  is,  both  substances  scrvcMl  to  protect  protein.  It  was  believed 
that  this  action  was  due  to  the  fact  that  asparagin  and  ammonium  attetate  served  as 
nitrogenous  nutrients  for  the  intestinal  bacteria  and  so  prevented  the  dcHtruction 
of  protein  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  gaaeoua  ezohange  and  expenditure  of  energy  of  a  bicycle  rider,  L.  Zuntz 
(Arth.  Physiol.  IPflUff^l*  70,  No.  7-^,  pp.  346-348).^X  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
aathor's  sKperiments. 
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A  critique  of  Him's  experimentB  on  thermodynamics  and  work  of  the  living 
organism,  A.  Chau  vkau  (Arok,  Physiol,  Norm,  et  Path,,  6,  »«•.,  9  (1897), pp,  229-tS8). 

The  laws  of  working  muscles  during  voluntary  contraction,  as  sho^^n  by  a. 
study  of  the  respiratory  quotient,  J.  Tissot  {Arch.  Phynol.  Norm,  et  Path,,  5.  «cr.,  P 
{1897),pp,  78-89,  figs.  2). 

Experimental  studies  on  elasticity  and  the  energy  produced  in  muscles 
during  voluntary  contraction,  J.  Tissot  {Arch.  Physiol.  Norm,  ei  Path.,  5.  ser,,  9 
(1897),  pp.  90-95). 

Experiments  on  the  law  of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of 
carbon  dioxid  in  the  organism,  C.  Bohr  and  V.  Henriqubs  (Arch.  Physiol.  Norm,  ei 
Path,,  5.  ser.,  9  (1897),pp.  469-474), 

Critical 'observations  on  C.  Bohr  and  V.  Henriques's  determination  of  the  la^w 
of  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxid  (Arch.  PhysioK 
Norm,  et  Path.,  6,  ser.,  9  (1897),  pp.  710-713). 

Experimental  studies  on  the  production  of  carbon  dioxid  and  the  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  (pulmonary  combustion),  C.  Bohr  and  V.  Henriqubs 
(Arch,  Physiol,  Norm,  et  Path,,  6.  ser.,  9  (1897),  pp.  690-605, fig,  t). 

On  the  physiological  effects  of  covering  the  skin  with  varnish  and  the  cause 
of  death  following  this  procedure,  P.  Laulanik  (Arch.  Physiol.  Norm,  et  Path.,  5.  ser,^ 
9  (1897),  pp,  SOiS-316), — Experiments  were  made  with  rabbits  and  a  dog.  The  cfaanf^es 
produced  in  the  production  of  heat  and  on  nntrition  of  the  animals  when  the  skin 
was  varnished  were  stadied.    The  respiratory  quotient  was  determined. 

Variations  in  the  cooling  power  of  water  in  terms  of  temperature  and  time. 
Studies  with  man,  J.  LEFfevRE  (Arch,  Physiol.  Noi'm,  et  Path,,  6,  ser,,  9  (1897),  pp, 
7-20,  dgms.  4), 

Calorimeter  experiments  with  mammals — general  law«  of  cooling  by  immer- 
sion in  water,  J.  LEFfevRB  (Arch.  Physiol,  Norm,  et  Path.,  5,  ser,,  9  (1897),  pp.  817- 
SSg,  figs.  2,  dgms.  6), 

Determination  of  the  heat  lost  from  the  total  surface  of  the  body  owing  to 
the  cooling  action  of  water.  Experiments  with  man,  J.  Lef^vrb  (Arch,  Physiol, 
Norm,  et  Path,,  5,  ser.,  9  (1897),  pp,  758-768,  fig,  1,  dgm,  1). 

The  loss  of  heat  from  the  body  by  immersion  in  water.  Experiments  with 
birds,  J.  LEFi vre  (4ro*.  Physiol.  Norm,  et  Path,,  5,  ser,,  9  (1897),  pp.  802-809,  dgms,  6), 

The  influence  of  cold  upon  the  secretion  of  urine,  M.  Lambert  (Arch,  Physiol. 
Norm,  et  Path.,  6,  ser.,  9  (1897),  pp.  129-1S5,  figs.  4), 

An  apparatus  for  registering  variations  in  weight,  G.  Weiss  (Ar<^,  Physiol, 
Norm,  et  Path.,  5.  ser.,  9  (1897),  pp.  681-685,  figs.  4). — An  apparatus  for  use  in  respira- 
tion experiments. 

Advantages  of  modifying  the  rations  fed  to  domestic  animals  with  a  view 
to  protection  against  scarcity  of  food  due' to  drought,  and  to  rendering  the 
feeding  of  animals  more  economical  and  remunerative.  C.  Go  Rio  (Bol.  Not  Agr, 
18  (1897),  T,  No.  2,  pp.  86-89). — A  number  of  modified  rations  are  suggested. 

Best  breeds  of  British  stock ;  a  practical  guide  for  farmers  and  owners  of 
live  stock  in  England  and  the  colonies  (London:  W.  Thacker  <f*  Co.,  1898,  pp.  ISO, 
pi,  1). — This  is  a  compilation  of  articles  by  a  number  of  stock  breeders,  edited  by 
John  Watson. 

Separator  milk  for  calves,  M.  A.  O'CaLLaghan  (Agr.  Gaz.  N,  S,  Wales,  8  (1897),  No, 
7, pp.  486-489). — A  ^^eneral  article  recommending  that  if  skitn  milk  is  used  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  vessels  containing  it  should  be  kept  clean  and  that  it  be 
pasteurized. 

Experiments  on  the  bodily  development  of  sheep,  R.  Senequier  (Ann,  ^eole. 
Nat.  Agr,  Montpellier,  9  (189o-'9C),  pp.  fi5-;?55).— Reprinted  from  Ann.  Agron.,  21 
(1895),  No.  9  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  521). 

The  horse :  Its  external  and  internal  organisation  (London:  George  Philip  4' 
Son,  pp. 24,  ill.). — An  illustrated  representation  and  brief  description  of  the  hone, 
revised  and  edited  by  George  Fleming. 
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Oitmnd  gralDTs.  whole  grain  for  ohlcks  and  capons,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State 
Sta.  If ul.  Ige,  popular  ed.,  pp,  6,  pU,  £).'—Thia  is  a  popular  sammary  of  HuUetin  126 
of  the  statioD  (see  p.  1076). 

Profitable  poultry  farming,  J.  H.  Sutcliffk  (London,  1897, pp,  128,  ill,). 


DAIRY  FAEMIHQ— DAIBYINO. 

Feeding  dairy  cows,  0.  D.  Smith  {Michigan  Sta,  Bui.  149^  pp.  67^ 
119 J  figft.  2). — This  bulletin  consists  of  a  popular  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  feeding,  calculations  of  rations,  etc.,  with  remarks  on  experi- 
ments in  feeding  the  station  herd.  A  record  has  been  kept  of  the  yields 
and  amounts  of  the  different  kinds  of  feeding  stuffs  fed  to  the  individual 
cows.  While  the  general  character  of  the  ration  was  calculated  before- 
hand, the  quantity  of  both  coarse  fodder  and  of  grain  to  be  fed  to  the 
individual  cows  "  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  man  who  fed 
the  cows  and  who  adjusted  the  quantity  to  the  milk  and  the  condition 
of  the  bowels."  The  coarse  fodder  consisted  principally  of  silage,  with 
some  clover  hay,  cornstalks,  millet  hay,  roots,  etc.  The  grain  consisted 
of  various  mixtures  of  corn,  oats,  bran,  linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal, 
gluten  meal,  and  occasionally  other  by  products. 

Analyses  are  given  of  the  feeding  stuffs  mentioned,  and  of  oat  and 
I>ea  silage,  millet  silage,  Kafir  corn  silage,  sorghum  silage,  lathyrus 
silage,  lathyrus  in  full  bloom,  dried  pasture  grass,  common  millet  seed, 
Hungarian  seed,  sorghum,  and  beans.  The  .record  of  the  cows  for  3 
winters  is  summarized,  showing  the  amounts  of  the  different  kinds  of 
food  eaten  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  the  digestible  food  ingredients 
contained  in  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  butter  fat  produced  per  day. 
The  cows  are  considered  in  3  groups,  t.  e.,  smaller  cows,  from  800  to 
nearly  1,200  lbs.  in  weight;  larger  cows,  from  1,200  to  1,600  lbs.,  and 
cows  nearly  dry.  The  averages  for  each  group  of  cows  are  summarized 
below : 

Food  eaten  and  fat  produced  per  1,000  pounds  live  weight  daily. 


Food  eaten. 


Xinc!  smaller  cowa. . 
Three  cows  nearly 

dry ...: 

Seven  larger  cows  . . 


Silage. 


Lbt. 
29.82 


32.76 
34.75 


Mangel- 
wtirzelH, 


Lbs. 
12.85 


18.41 


Corn- 
stalks. 


Lbs. 

LOO 


7.08 
.50 


Hay. 


Lbs. 
8.29 


.33 
2.50 


Grain. 


Lbs. 
14.12 


6.23 
12.15 


Digestible  nutrients  in  food.      Daily 
proflnc- 


Dry        Pro- 
matter,    teiu. 


Carbu-      ^.    I '  tlon 
hydra tt'M.    ^***  '  of  fat. 


Lbs.    I 
23.57  , 


Lbs. 
2.00 


15.20 
22.11  I 


L09 
L89 


Lbs. 
12.60  ' 


8.20 
12.23  ' 


Lbs.  I 
0.89  , 


Lbs. 


1.21 
.23 


These  averages  are  '^  presented  as  a  standard  ration  for  Michigan  con- 
ditions. .  .  .  The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  standard  ration  suggested  for 
the  thousand-pound  cows  is  1 : 7.1,  that  of  the  larger  cows  1 : 7.21,  and 
that  of  the  cows  in  the  very  latest  months  of  the  period  of  lactation  is 
much  wider,  being  1:8.53.^ 

The  method  of  applying  this  standard  in  practice  is  discussed,  and 
illastrations  are  given  from  the  records  of  the  cows  to  show  that  a 
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standard  can  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  but  most  be  modified  by  the 
feeder  to  suit  the  reqairements  and  capabilities  of  different  cows. 

Popular  notes  are  given  on  the  various  feeding  stuffs  used.  The 
results  of  two-years'  trials  in  ensiling  clover  ^^  show  that  it  is  possible 
to  ensile  clover,  that  the  silage  keeps  well,  and  that  stock  will  eat  it 
with  evident  relish.  .  .  .  [but]  it  is  cheaper  to  allow  the  sun  to 
dry  the  hay  than  to  draw  the  green  forage  to  the  barn."  A  half  acre 
of  rape  yielded  at  the  rate  of  2,678  lbs.  of  dry  matter  per  acre.  "  The 
cows  ate  the  rape  silage  with  evident  relish,  and  no  taint  was  imparted 
to  the  milk  by  it."  Further  experiments  will  be  necessary  to  establish 
the  practicability  of  rape  either  as  green  fodder  or  as  silage  as  a  cow- 
feed.  A  comparison  of  the  yields  per  acre  and  cost  of  growing  carrots, 
mangel-wurzels,  and  ruta-bagas  is  given. 

Effect  of  roots  and  potatoes  on  the  digestibility  of  rations  (pp.  106- 
110). — ^The  digestibility  of  a  basal  ration  with  and  without  mangel- 
wurzels  or  potatoes  was  studied  with  2  cows.  The  basal  ration  con- 
sisted of  14.5  lbs.  clover  hay,  6  lbs.  bran,  and  6  lbs.  com  meal.  The 
results  follow: 

Average  coeffldenU  of  digeaWnUty  of  roMoM  with  and  without  mangel-ttmrzeU  mmd 

potatoes. 


i 

Drymat- 

Crude 
protein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen- 

Aree 
extract. 

Crude 
flber. 

Aah. 

1 

Basal  ration  with  20  lbs.  mangel- 

Pereent. 

66.19 
64.14 

63.24 

Percent. 

60.54 
60.27 

66.71 

Percent, 

71.74 
79.12 

65.82 

Percent. 

74.18 
71.42 

73.33 

Percent 

5L86 
48.78 

38.92 

Percent. 
48.17 

? 

Raaal  rution 

4S.97 

3 

Baaal  raUon  with  15  lbs.  poU- 
toea : 

47.40 

''In  passing  fV'om  period  1  to  period  2  it  is  evident  that  the  removal  of  the  beets 
from  the  ration  decreased  the  digestibilitj  of  the  dry  matter,  ash,  crude  fiber,  and 
nitrogeu-free  extract,  while  the  digestibility  of  the  protein  remained  constant.  The 
addition  of  potatoes  to  the  ration  still  farther  decreased  the  digestibility  of  the  dry 
matter  of  the  crnde  tibor  and  markedly  lowered  the  digestibility  of  the  protein. 
This  result  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  potatoes  are  nearly  clear  starch,  and 
the  addition  of  so  much  starch  to  a  normal  ration  lowers  the  digestibility  of  the 
protein,  the  fat,  and  the  crude  fiber." 

Effect  of  potatoes  and  roots  on  the  qnality  of  the  butter  {pp.  110-116), — 
This  was  studied  with  5  cows  in  periods  of  about  3  weeks,  the  results 
being  compared  with  those  on  dry  feed.  The  average  time  required  for 
churning  was  34  minutes  when  on  dry  feed,  36  minutes  when  on  man- 
gel-wurzels,  and  86  minutes  when  on  potatoes. 

''On  this  point  tliere  was  a  very  marked  difference  due  to  the  feeding  of  potatoes. 
The  cream  fro  bed  badly  in  the  chum  and  it  took  more  than  twice  as  long  to  bring 
the  butter.  .  '.  .  No  important  difference  is  noted  in  the  composition  of  tho 
butter  that  could  be  ascribed  to  the  potatoes.  In  one  case  the  butter  was  much 
harder  whern  the  cows  ha<l  the  potatoes,  in  another  it  was  as  soft  as  when  the  cows 
were  on  dry  iced.  The  per  cent  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  the  ingredients  that  give 
butter  its  characteristic  flavor,  was  slightly  higher  on  the  average  in  the  potato 
butter  than  in  the  butter  from  dry  feed.'* 
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Brief  meDtion  is  made  of  experiments  in  two  successive  winters  to 
test  the  effect  of  gluten  meal  on  the  qaality  of  butter. 

"It  was  found  as  au  invariable  reaalt  that  the  gluten  meal  made  the  batter  sofier 
and  made  it  difficalt  to  so  charn  the  cream  as  to  extract  all  of  the  batter  from  the 
bottermilk.  The  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  battermilk  invariably  increased  from  0.1  per 
cent  to  C.25  per  cent,  or  even  0.5  par  cent  when  glnten  meal  was  fed/' 

The  data  are  given  of  a  study  of  the  difference  in  composition  of  burr 
and  roller  process  wheat  bran^  showing  that  ''the  roller  process  brans 
are  all  perceptibly  higher  in  protein  than  those  of  the  burr-stone  process.^ 

Dairy  ham  (pp.  116-119). — A  description  is  given  of  the  new  dairy 
bam  built  at  the  station  in  1887.  The  barn  is  45  by  70  ft.,  accommodates 
30  cows,  and  cost  $737. 

Further  investigations  on  the  milk  prodnction  of  goats,  Kohl- 
SGHMTDT  {Landw.  Jahrb.,  26  (1897),  No.  4-^,  pp.  783-802).— The  author 
reports  investigations  on  the  yield  and  fat  content  of  16  Swiss  goats, 
11  native  goats,  and  4  crosses  between  the  native  and  Swiss  goats. 
The  observations  extended  over  a  number  of  months.  The  yield  and 
&t  content  of  the  milk  from  each  of  the  3  milkings  daily  are  tabulated 
in  detail. 

With  the  Swiss  goats  the  annual  milk  yield  ranged  from  421.91  to 
911  liters,  averaging  678.41  liters  per  head.  The  tat  content  of  the  milk 
of  the  3  to  4  year  old  goats  averaged  3.6  per  cent,  and  of  the  younger 
animals  2.79  per  cent  for  the  entire  period  of  lactation.  The  native 
goats  gave  from  674.72  to  1,255.44  liters  of  milk  during  the  year,  the 
average  being  877.88  liters.  The  fat  content  ranged  from  2.49  to  3.76 
per  cent,  and  averaged  3.07.  The  goats  were  milked  3  times  daily. 
The  milk  from  the  noon  milking  was  nearly  always  the  richest  in  fat, 
and  that  from  the  morning's  milking  the  poorest. 

The  source  of  milk  fat,  W.  H.  Jobdan  and  O.  G.  J  enter  {Netc 
York  State  8ta.  Bui,  132,  pp.  457-488). — In  this  experiment  a  cow  was 
fed  for  2  weeks  on  normal  food  and  then  for  05  days  following  on  a 
food  from  which  the  fat  had  been  extracted  as  thoroughly  as  was  possi- 
ble. The  milk  was  analyzed  for  102  days;  the  urine  and  feces  were 
collected  and  analyzed  for  66  days,  this  being  donecontinuously  during 
59  days  of  the  time  in  which  extracted  foods  were  fed.  A  young  grade 
Jersey  cow,  somewhat  thin  in  ilesh  and  about  4  months  advance<l  in 
the  period  of  lactation  when  the  experiment  was  begun,  was  used. 
The  food  consisted  of  timothy  hay,  corn  meal,  and  wheat  gluten,  the 
latter  containing  from  72  to  over  74  per  cent  of  protein.  These  foods 
were  extracted  by  an  oil  company,  and  although  repeated  treatment 
failed  to  remove  the  fat  entirely,  the  amount  was  so  small  that  a  fairly 
generous  ration  contained  not  over  0.13  lb.  of  ether  extract  per  day.   . 

"It  is  •  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  regnlar  oonaumption  of  the  rations  was 
accomplished  with  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  snccessy  considering  the  conditions 
under  which  the  experiment  was  carried  on.  The  health  of  the  animal  did  not 
appear  to  be  impaired  by  the  food  and  treatment  which  she  received.'' 
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The  rations  were  varied  at  different  times  so  as  to  famish  different 
ainoants  of  air-dry  food  material  and  different  amounts  of  proteiu^ 
the  decrease  in  protein  being  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

The  full  data  for  the  experiment  are  tabulated  showing  the  composi- 
tion of  normal  and  extracted  foods;  the  amount  of  food  eaten;  tlie 
composition  of  the  milk,  urine,  feces,  etc.,  and  from  these  data  the 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  of  fat  consumed  and  extracted  are  calcu- 
lated. Incidentally  some  data  are  given  as  to  the  comparative  results 
of  extraction  of  fat  with  sulphuric  and  petroleum  ethers  and  the  effeo.t 
of  drying  upon  the  nitrogen  content  of  cows'  feces.  The  results  as  ti> 
the  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen  and  fat  are  summarized  in  the 
following  tables: 

Inoome  and  outgo  of  nitrogen. 


Nitrogen  balance. 

Normal  foods 

Same  foods  extracted 

Extracted    foods    with 

more  nitrogen 

Transition  period 

Extracted  foods  with  less 

nitroffen 

Extracted  foods,    mini* 

mam  ration 

Transition  period 

Extracted  roods,  same  as 

in  period  2 

Totals  on  extracted 
food 


Income. 

Days  i 

in  \te-     Total    |  Nitro- 
riod.    nitrogen'  gen  di- 
in  food.  I  gested. 


Orams.  I 
1, 307. 6 
1,546.4 

1,552.4  ' 
020.2  ' 


Oranu. 
862.5 
823.5 


8  I  1,158.4  ' 

20  I  1,005.0 
3  I      373.2  ' 


1,563.3  I 


Nitro-  ' 
gen  in  i 
milk 


Orams. 
325.4 
360.0 


Outgo.  Daily 

—     -    gainx 

Nitro-  I  Nltix).  I  J2!?l,,<+J/*^ 
gen  in  I  gen  in  r"|&?'l**S?ir* 
urine.   ,    fecen        "ji~-    '•  *»'»'- 


!         I 

Grams.  '  Orams. 
523.3  I      445.1 


trogen. 


430.1         722.0     1.573.0 


Orams.   Oran^. 
1,293.8       +2.0 


042.2 

501.3 

802.1 
208.6 

523.8 

284.6 

500.3 
206.0 

644.8 
03.4 

017.0 

207.0 

4t6.0 
255.1 


610.2 
418.9  , 


1.848.3 
882.6 


267.5  '      634.6  ,  1.186.7 


583.1 
88.9 


1, 315. 6 
167.2 


646.3 


50     0.010.8     4,504.1  1  2,101.8     2,417.5     4,615.7 


2,543.0 
340.5 

1,301.0 


0,125.0 


\    4.1 

+29.2 

+  7.« 

—  3.5 

—31.8 
+  7.9 

+32.8 


Income  and  outgo  of  fat. 


Fax  balance. 

Normal  foods 

Same  foods  extracted 

Extracted   foods    with 

more  nitrogen 

Transition  period . . . 

Extract4«<l  foods  with  less 

nitrogen 

Extracted  foods,  mini- 

nmm  ration 

Transition  period 

Extracted  foods,  same  as 

in  period  2 

Totals  on  extracted 
fiK)ds 

Totals,  including 
preliminary  and 
supplementary 
periods 


Days 
In  pe- 
riod. 


Income. 


Total  fat 
in  focHl. 

Fat  di- 
gested. 

Fat  in 
milk. 

2,013.0 
450.2 

1,422.4 
200.5 

3,046.3 
2, 676. 7 

807.4 
298.0 

170.8 
151.0 

2,420.0 
1,606.2 

485.6 

260.3 

2,366.1 

802.8 
124.6 


374.3  , 
66.6 


472.3  I      248.8  I 


59     3,039.9     1,490.3 


95  I  5, 260. 9     2, 578. 5  | 


Ontgo. 

Fat  in 
feces.* 


Total 

ontgo  of 

fat. 


Total 

loss  of 

fat. 


6,280.5 
709.5 

2,434.0 


500.5 
240.7 


217.6 
147.0 


225.3  1 


428.5 
58.0  I 


223.6 


3,636.8      1,622.9 
2,926.4  '    2,467.2 


2.638.5 
1,843.2 

2, 591. 4 

5. 700. 0 
767.6 

2,668.3 


17,684.7  ;    1,549.6  j 


I 


28,532.7       2,fl 


19,134.3 


31,216.1 


2.241.  I 
1, 545. 2 

2,105.8 

4,906.2 
642.9 

2,186.0 


16»094.4 


25,954.2 


^The  urine  contains  no  fat. 
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Among  the  author's  conclasions  are  the  foUowiog: 

"(1)  A  cow  fed  during  95  days  on  n  ration  from  which  the  fats  had  heen  nearly  all 
extracted  continued  to  secrete  milk  similar  to  that  produced  when  fed  on  the  same 
kinds  of  hay  and  grain  in  their  normal  condition. 

**{2)  The  yield  of  milk  fat  during  the  95  days  was  62.9  lbs.  The  food  fat  eaten 
daring  this  time  was  11.6  lbs.,  5.7  lbs.  only  of  which  was  digested;  consequently  at 
least  57.2  lbs.  of  the  milk  fat  must  huvu  hud  some  sonrce  other  than  the  food  fat. 

''(3)  The  milk  fat  could  not  have  come  from  previously  stored  body  fat.  This 
assertion  is  supported  by  three  considerations:  (1)  The  cow's  body  could  have  con- 
tained scarcely  more  than  60  lbs.  of  fat  at  the  beginning  uf  the  experiment;  (2)  she 
gained  47  lbs.  in  body  weight  during  this  period  of  time  with  no  increase  of  body 
nitrogen,  and  was  judged  to  be  a  much  fatter  cow  at  the  end;  (3)  the  formation  of 
this  qnantity  of  milk  fat  from  the  body  fat  woold  have  caused  a  marked  condition 
of  emaciation,  which,  beoause  of  an  increase  in  the  body  weight,  would  have 
required  the  improbable  increase  in  the  body  of  104  lbs.  of  water  and  intestinal 
oont4;nt8. 

"(4)  During  59  consecntive  days  38.8  lbs.  of  milk  fat  was  secreted  and  the  urine 
nitrogen  was  e^inivalent  to  33.3  lbs.  of  protein.  According  to  any  accepted  method 
of  interpretation,  not  over  17  lbs.  of  fat  could  have  been  produced  f^om  this  amount 
of  metabolized  protein." 

As  to  the  source  of  milk  fat,  the  coiiclasion  is  reached  that  in  these 
experiments  the  milk  fat  ^'  was  pro<luced,  in  part  at  least,  from  carbohy- 
drates, as  previous  experiments  have  demonstrated  to  be  the  case  with 
body  fat." 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  while  the  German  standard  calls  for  2.5  lbs.  of 
protein  per  day,  an  average  yield  of  30  lbs.  of  milk  would  not  contain 
over  1  lb.  of  protein,  leaving  1.5  lbs.  of  protein  nnused,  so  far  as  known, 
for  necessary  constructive  purposes.    It  is  shown  that — 

''The  quantity  of  milk  solids  secreted  bore  a  definite  relation  neither  to  the  digest- 
ible protein  eaten  nor  to  the  extent  of  the  protein  metabolism.  .  .  .  The  extent 
of  protein  metabolism  seems  to  be  influenced  mainly  by  the  protein  supply  rather 
than  by  the  quantity  of  milk  solids  secreted.  .  .  . 

*'  We  desire  to  propose  as  a  rational  explanation  of  the  notable  influence  upon 
milk  secretion  of  an  abundant  supply  of  digestible  protein  in  the  ration  that  it  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  protein  upon  metabolic  activity  rather  than  because  so  much 
was  needed  fiom  which  to  form  milk  solids.  This  view  would  not  minimize  oui*  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of  cuttle  foods,  but  nimply 
emphasizes  more  fully  one  reason,  and  perhaps  the  main  one,  why  they  should  be 
supplied  in  such  generous  proportions. 

''[As  to  the  composition  of  the  milk],  this  bore  no  deflnite  relation  to  the  amount 
and  kind  of  food. 

"Neither  a  deficiency  in  the  protein  of  the  ration  nor  a  depression  of  the  digest- 
ible natrieuts  to  about  5  5  lbs.  per  day  caused  the  cow  to  produce  poorer  milk.  The 
only  apparent  effect  waq  in  changing  the  qnantity  of  product.  .  .  . 

"The  changes  in  the  proportion  of  milk  solids  were  due  almost  wholly  to  changes 
in  the  percentage  of  [milk]  fat." 

Investigations  on  the  composition  of  colostrum  and  the  change 
to  normal  milk,  F.  G.  Deissmann  (Inaug,  Diss.^  Ileidelherg^  1897,  pp. 
98).— The  author  introduces  the  account  of  his  investigations  with  a 
quite  thorough  review  of  work  previously  published  on  the  subject.  His 
investigations  were  made  on  .S  cows  and  2  sheep.  Complete  analyses 
were  made  of  the  milk  immediately  after  calving  and  at  short  intervals, 
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usaally  four  hoars,  for  several  days,  after  which  the  analyses  were  oon- 
tiuaed  at  longer  intervals  for  some  time.  In  addition  to  analyses,  the 
physical  properties  of  the  samples,  behavior  toward  rennet  and  toward 
heating,  etc..  were  noted. 

In  the  case  of  I  cow  (North  Ditmarsh)  5^  kg.  of  colostrnm  was  milked 
seven  hoars  before  calving  to  relieve  the  cow.  It  had  a  red  color  and 
contained  nameroas  blood  corpuscles.  Immediately  after  calving  the 
colostrum  was  a  yellowish  brown  color,  ami  no  blood  corpuscles  coald 
be  recognized. 

A  portion  of  the  analyses  of  the  cow's  milk  for  the  first  foar  days  after 
calving  are  given  below. 

Analyses  of  eolosirum  of  three  oows. 


Total 
soUds. 

Fat. 

Total. 

Prref. 

2.08 

2.19 

1.71 

1.16 

.84 

.65 

.61 

.65 

3.14 
2.30 
1.22 
.84 
.71 
.68 

.57 

2.41 
2.10 
1.60 
1.24 

.97 
.77 

Nitrogen 

Albumi- 
noid. 

Nonalbu- 
minoid. 

Total 
albaml- 
noida.' 

Aah. 

North  DJtmanh  oow  (6  yn.  old) : 

Seven  hoii  re  before  calving 

Immediately  after  calving 

Pour  hours  after  calving 

Peret. 
19.  M 
23.21 
17.65 
13.  W 
12.  W 
0.50 
li.13 
14.47 

27.01 
26.30 
15.77 
14.19 
15.60 
15.72 

12.83 

26.11 
20.23 
16.27 
15.92 

15.40 
13.59 

Per  et. 
2.97 
6.10 
8.48 
1.78 
1.51 
2.27 
4.63 
4.78 

5.52 
7.63 
8.87 
4.14 
4.84 
4.26 

3.69 

4.43 
3.46 

Percent. 
1.51 
Z03 
1.55 
.93 
.78 
.60 
.57 
.60 

2.26 
1.82 
.88 
.69 
.62 
.96 

.53 

2.27 
1.48 

1.06 
1.07 

.81 
.66 

PeremL 
0.57 
.15 
.16 
.23 
.11 
.04 
.04 
.06 

.89 
.98 
.84 
.15 
.09 
.11 

.03 

.15 
.62 
.52 
.17 

.16 
.10 

PercmL 
9.64 
12.95 
9.91 
S.95 
4.63 
8.86 
3.66 
3.g2 

14.87 
8.41 
6.59 
4.40 
8.91 
3.59 

3.41 

14.43 
9.42 
6.87 
6.78 

5.17 
4.94 

PwtA, 

0.89 

.79 

60 

Twelve  houn  after  oalviog 

Twenty-four  houm  after  calving. 

Two  daya  after  caMug 

Three  aays  after  calving 

.84 
.81 
.80 
.72 

Four  days  after  calving 

.74 

Simmentbaler  cow  (4  yra.  old) : 

Immediately  after  calving 

Four  hours  after  calving 

1.04 
L02 

Twelve  huurn  after  calving 

Twenty-nine  hours  after  calving. 
Two  days  after  calving 

.75 
.89 
.79 

Three  ctavs  after  calving 

.83 

Four   and   one- half  days   after 
calving 

.81 

Dutch  cow  (6  yrs.  old) : 

Immediately  after  calving 

Four  hours  after  calving 

.82 
.74 

Twelve  hours  after  calving 

Thirty -two  hours  after  calving. . . 

Two  and   one-third   days   after 

calving 

.88 

.77 

.92 

Ifearly  j&ar  days  after  calving. .. 

.60 

*  Albuminoid  nitrogen  X  6.87. 


*Pat  determinationa  lost. 


There  appeared  to  be  no  characteristic  relationship  between  breed 
and  the  composition  of  the  colostrum.  The  greatest  cbange  in  the 
colostrum  took  place  within  the  first  few  hours  after  calving.  It  gradn 
ally  became  like  normal  milk,  which  it  resembled  in  outward  apiiear- 
nnce  and  in  its  behavior  toward  rennet  and  toward  heating,  in  from 
three  to  four  days,  although  not  constant  in  composition  until  seven^l 
days  later.  The  <tolostrum  of  the  Dutch  cow  differed  from  that  of  the 
others  in  giving  an  amphoteric  reaction  12  hours  after  calving,  while 
that  of  the  other  cows  was  acid  for  the  first  three  or  four  days.  In  no 
case  did  the  colostrnm  have  an  unpleasant  odor  or  taste,  and  this  was 
true  of  the  colostrum  of  8  other  cows  which  was  tested. 

The  colostrum  contained  considerable  quantities  of  nonalburoinoid 
nitrogen,  which  diminished  after  a  day  or  two,  although  small  quanti- 
ties were  found  in  the  normal  milk.  It  is  believed  to  have  cionsisted 
principally  of  urea,  although  amids  may  have  been  present  also. 
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The  coloetratn  from  the  sheep  contained  more  casein  than  albamiu 
and  did  not  contain  nearly  as  much  tibial  albaminoids  as  that  from 
cows.  It  contained  some  nonalbaminoid  nitrogen,  Uie  amount  of 
which  .was  not  aniform.  Small  amonnts  of  lactoprotein  and  lacto- 
globalin  were  detected.  Like  the  colostrum  from  cows,  sheep's  colos 
tram  had  no  characteristic  taste  or  odor. 

Some  conditioas  affecting  ohoming  with  chums  of  different  con- 
atroction,  B.J.  von  Stookhausbn  {Inaug.  Diss.,  Leipnic^  1897, pp,  H7).— 
Following  a  review  of  the  literature,  the  author  reports  00  experiments 
with  four  different  chums.  These  were  (1)  the  Davis  Swing  churn; 
(2)  the  Saxonia  churn — a  revolving  square  chnrn  with  dasher  arrange- 
ment, (3)  the  Victoria  churn — an  ortlitiary  bairei  churn — and  (4)  the 
Holsteiu  chum — a  stationary  churn  with  diisher.  The  experiments  were 
made  in  the  experimental  creamery  of  the  university.  The  milk  used 
was  mixed  milk  of  quite  constant  composition.  The  cream  was  sepa- 
rated ill  a  hand  separator,  and  after  testing  ibr  fat  was  made  to  a  con- 
stant content  of  20  per  cent  of  fat  by  the  addition  of  skim  milk.  In 
abont  half  the  cases  the  cream  was  churned  sweet,  and  in  the  balance 
of  the  cases  it  was  ripened  for  24  hours,  showing  about  30^  of  acidity 
with  deeinornial  soda  solution.  The  experiments  were  also  varied  in 
the  amount  of  cream  placed  in  the  churn  and  in  the  tem{>erature  of  the 
cream  at  the  beginning  of  churning.  The  full  data  for  each  experiment 
as  to  amount  and  composition  of  the  cream,  buttermilk,  and  butter;  the 
temperature;  time  required  for  churning,  and  )>ercentage  of  churna- 
bility  are  tabulated.  No  averages  are  given,  but  the  best  results 
obtained  with  the  four  different  churns  are  summarized  as  follows: 

D€9i  resulU  with  different  chum$. 


Davis  Swisff  oham,  war  eraam . 

Do....* 

Saxonia  cbam,  aonr  cream  

Do : 

Vietoria  eharn,  sweet  oream 

Do 

Victoria  chum,  soar  cream t 

Do 

Holatoin  oham,  soar  oream 

Do 


Exp«ri- 
nifiit 


"Full- 

Tem- 

Time 

ness" 

pera- 

of 

Cham- 

of 

tare  of 

oharu- 

ability. 

cbam. 

cream. 

ing. 

OC. 

Min, 

Per  et. 

16 

25 

OT.75 

16 

25 

97.96 

U 

50 

98.35 

14 

48 

98.  :u 

10 

70 

99.25 

, 

10 

65 

98.51 

14 

57 

98.12 

14 

57 

98.10 

16 

35 

99.27 

16 

30 

96.28 

The  author  concludes  that  on  the  whole  the  Uolstein  churn  gave  the 
best  results,  although  he  states  that  usually  a  smaller  relutivo  amount 
of  cream  was  churned  in  the  Holstein  churn  than  in  the  Vic;toria.  He 
concludes  further  that:  (1)  Sour  cream  churns  more  rapidly  than 
^weet  cream  and  gives  the  larger  yield  of  butter.  (2)  The  time  required 
for  churning  varies  with  the  amount  of  cream  in  the  churn  (^'fullness"). 
With  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cream  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
ehurnabiiity  until  the  optimum  is  reached,  beyond  which  the  time 
required  for  churning  increases  and  the  ehurnabiiity  diminishes.    (3) 
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Increasing  the  temperatare  of  the  cream  at  the  beginning  of  ohnming 
decreases  the  time  required  for  ohorning,  bat  usually  also  decreases 
the  churnability. 

While  the  time  required  for  churning  sweet  cream  in  the  Holstein 
and  Saxonia  churns  was  very  unfavorable,  with  the  Davis  Swing  and 
Victoria  churns  sweet  cream  could  be  churned  quite  rapidly,  provided 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  cream  was  churned  at  once.  With  the  latter 
churns  the  churnability  of  sweet  and  sour  cream  were  approximately 
the  same.  The  sour  cream  usually  gave  a  butter  of  better  appearance 
than  sweet  cream,  although  the  sweet-cream  butter  usually  had  a  more 
delicate  flavor.  The  quality  of  the  butter  suffered  specially  when  the 
cream  was  too  sour,  as  more  casein  was  incorporated  into  the  butter, 
which  affected  its  keeping  quality. 

Regarding  the  second  point,  attention  is  called  to  the  amount  of 
cream  which  can  be  satisfactorily  churned  in  a  churn,  beyond  which  the 
time  required  for  churning  increases  and  the  completeness  of  churning 
decreases.  As  a  rule,  filling  the  churn  from  ^  to  less  than  ^  full  gave 
the  best  results.  The  churning  was  rapid  and  complete  with  sweet 
cream  only  when  a  small  amount  of  cream  was  u«ed,  but  the  results 
were  satisfactory  with  sour  cream  when  the  churn  was  i  full.  The 
churnability  began  to  decrease  when  the  churn  was  f  full  in  the  case  of 
the  Saxonia,  ^fuU  in  the  case  of  the  Holstein,  and  i  full  in  the  case 
of  the  Victoria  churn.  An  increase  in  the  teraperatui'c  at  the  begin- 
ning of  churning  diminished  the  time  required  for  vhurning,  but  dimin- 
ished the  yield  of  butter  also.  Furthermore,  an  increase  in  the  temx)er- 
ature  of  sweet  cream  caused  soft  butter. 

In  conclusion,  remarks  are  made  on  the  construction  of  the  different 
churns  and  their  adaptability  to  different  jmrposes. 

Milk  yielda  of  Norwegian  and  of  Danish  oowa  (Norsk  LandmaMhlad.,  17  {1898) ^ 
No,  4,  pp.  41, 42). 

Angler  cows  and  their  yielda  of  milk  fat  {Tidskr.  Landiman,  18,  No,  40,  pp, 
723-7S5). 

A  feeding  and  work  schedule  for  the  cow  bam,  A.  Stahrb  (Landimannetiy  8 
(1897),  No.  39,  pp.  545-660), 

Control  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  cow,  H«  P.  Larsen  (Kontrol  med 
Koena  MdlkeydeUe  og  M&lkena  Fedtindh^tld.    Jydak  Forlagaforretning). 

Milk  fat  from  fat-free  food,  F.  H.  Hall  (New  York  State  Sta,  Bui.  ISS,  popular 
ed,,pp,  6). — ^This  is  a  popular  sammary  of  Bulletin  132  of  the  station  (see  p.  1083). 

Preliminary  report  on  refrigerating  machines  for  use  in  dairying  £.  P.  Bon- 
NESKN  (TidBskr.  Landdkon,,  16  (1897),  No.  7-8,  pp,  676-681), 

Refrigerating  machines  vs.  ice  houses  for  creameries,  B.  BOogild  (Lemdmans-^ 
blade,  SO  (1897),  No.  45,  pp.  6SS-624). 

Oa  the  application  of  pure  cultures  in  sour-cream  butter  making,  J.  Larson 
(Mfjeri  Prakt.,  1  (1897),  No.  1,  pp.  2, 3,  et  seq.). 

Some  bacteria  that  curdle  milk,  R.  R.  Dinwiddib  (Amer.  Mo.  Micros.  Jour.,  19 
(1898),  No.  1,  pp.  3-6,  figs.  3), — Describes  Micrococcus  uheris  and  Bacterium  disciseum. 

On  Alpha  separators  and  their  care,  T.  Bbrg  (Mejeri  Prakt,,  1  (1897),  No,  1,  pp. 
1-S,  et  seq.). 

Cooperative  creameries  and  tuberculosia,  H.  Natuobst  (Nord  M^eri  Hdn.,  Uf 
(1897),  No.  44,  pp.  619, 620), 
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Investigations  of  some  faults  in  the  consistency  (grain)  of  butter,  and  the 
causes  of  their  appearance,  V.  Storch  {Tidaskr,  Landiikon,,  16  {1897),  No,  5-6, pp, 
•%n-568). 

Swedish  butter  exhibitions  during  1896,  N.  £ng8TR()m  (TAindtmannen,  8  (1897), 
So.  42,  pp.  597-600). — Abstract  of  the  report  pnblished  by  the  Swedish  Agricultural 
Department  as  Meddelanden  frdn  Kongl.  LandiJnruksHtyreUen ,  No.  6,  1897. 

Pocketbook  for  dairymen  for  1898,  H.  Appbl  (Limmehog  for  MejerUter,  1898. 
Copenhagen,  1807,  pp.  $57). 

Dairying  in  Norway  in  1897  (Norsk  Landmansblad,  17  (1898),  No.  S,  pp.  25-28). 

VETERnrART  SCIENCE  AND  PRACTICE. 

Report  on  the  results  of  the  investigations  by  the  commission 
for  the  study  of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  at  €he  Institute  for 
Infectious  Diseases  at  Berlin,  Loeffleb  aud  Fbosoii  (Centbl,  BdkL 
tt.  Par.,  1.  Abt.j  22  {1897),  No.  10-11,  pp.  ^57-^o5).— According  to  this 
report  the  bacteria  hitherto  found  and  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease  are  accidental.  A  protozoan  element,  not  the  Sigel  Bussenius 
bacillus,  seems  to  be  the  cause.  Cattle  and  swine  are  especially  suscep- 
tible, while  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  guineas,  bouse  and  field  mice,  and  birds 
are  not  subject  to  anificial  infection  with  lymph  containing  this  ele- 
ment. Lymph  from  the  vascular  tracts  affords  the  surest  means  for 
infection  by  injection  into  peritoneal  cavities  or  into  muscles,  as  also  by 
rubbing  on  abraded  mucous  membranes.  In  animals  injected  intra- 
venously fever  appears  in  from  one  to  three  days,  according  to  the 
amount  and  the  virulence  of  the  lymph.  Blisters  appear  first  in  the 
mouth  (in  milch  cows  also  on  the  udder)  and  in  from  one  to  two  days 
later,  on  the  feet.  The  blisters  on  the  udder  and  the  feet  arise  not 
from  external  infection,  but  irom  the  virus  circulating  in  the. blood. 
When  they  appear  the  virus  disappears  from  the  vascular  tracts. 

For  the  purpose  of  injection  1/5,000  cc.  of  fresh  lymph  is  sufficient, 
smaller  amounts,  to  1/20,000  cc,  are  uncertain,  and  anything  smaller 
than  1/20,000  cc.  is  inoperative.  The  infective  properties  of  the  lymph 
are  destroyed  by  heating  for  twelve  hours  at  37°  C  or  at  70^  G.  for  half 
an  hour,  or  by  drying  for  twenty-four  hours  at  summer  temperature. 
Kept  in  capillary  tubes  in  an  ice  chest  it  retains  its  powers  for  fourteen 
days,  sometimes  longer.   * 

Contrary  to  the  published  views  of  veterinary  authorities,  in  the 
greater  number  of  affected  animals  sickness  brings  about  immunity  in 
from  two  to  three  weeks  after  their  becoming  sick.  Some  animals  are 
naturally  immune,  others  are  very  susceptible  and  become  immune  only 
after  a  second  illness. 

Some  substance  occurs  in  the  blood  of  immune  animals  injected  with 
fresh  lymph  that  renders  the  lymph  powerless  when  mixed  with  the 
blood  of  such  animals  and  injected  into  susceptible  animals. 

Cattle  and  swine  may  be  made  immune  by  inoculation  with  such  a 
mixture  or  by  lymph  warmed  to  the  proper  infecting  point.  Most  ani- 
mals require  but  one  injection,  and  this  may  not  apparently  make  the 
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aDimal  sick.    The  final  conclnsioii  of  the  commission  is  that  it  i 
absolutely  certain  that  the  foot  and  month  disease  can  be  snccesslally 
combated  by  means  of  inoculation. 

Report  of  tlie  ▼oterinary  senrioe  and  meat  control  in  Norway 
for  1895,  O.  Malm  {Ber.  om  Veterindr-vasenet  og  KjodkontroUen  t 
Norgej  1895,  Nargen  Offic,  Statistik,  Rakke  5,  No.  370.  ChrisHaniaj  1897, 
pp.  203). — This  rei)ort  has  a  resume  in  French. 

The  only  part  of  the  report  of  general  interi*st  is  that  describing  the 
results  of  the  tuberculin  t«*st8  conducted  since  the  spring  of  1895  under 
the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Norwegian  Government.  All 
owners  of  cattle  who  agree  to  comply  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
for  the  control  of  .bovine  tuberculosis  are  entitled  to  have  their  cattle 
tested  free  of  charge.  The  sum  of  10,000  kroner  ($2,080)  was  appro- 
priated to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  tuberculin  tests  in  ISdo-'QG,  and 
for  the  two  following  years  15,000  ($4,020)  and  18,000  kroner  ($4,834) 
were  appropriated.  The  main  results  of  the  investigations  are  given 
below. 

Up  to  date  2,195  different  herds,  aggregating  30,787  liesid  of  cattle, 
have  been  examined.  Of  these  8.4  per  cent  were  found  to  be  tuber- 
culous and  26.1  per  cent  leacted  under  the  tuberculin  test  In  the 
majority  of  herds  only  individual  cases  were  found,  and  these,  almost 
without  exception,  were  recently  purchased  animals.  The  results  show 
that  in  comparison  with  other  European  countries  where  similar  statis- 
tics are  available,  and  particularly  in  comparison  with  Swedish,  Danish, 
and  German  cattle,  tuberculosis  is  not  so  prevalent  among  the  cattle 
of  Norway.    The  results  of  the  examination  are  given  in  the  following 

table: 

DisiribuiUm  of  bovine  tuhtreiido9%9  in  Norway, 


Bneda. 

Under 
Omoe. 

Agea. 

KatiTe. 

13,548 
6.8 

Tele- 
mark. 

2,174 
6.1 

.hK.    M****- 

Miaoel- 
laneoos. 

6mos.- 
lyear. 

1-5     IOtwJAw** 
years.  ,  yeara  i  giw*- 

Total  onmber  ex- 
amined   

0B2 
18.4 

13,506 
10.4 

867 

1.SK1 

2,237 
3.4 

1 
13,179     13,448          ^ 

Percentage  taber- 

culous 

7.2  1        1.0 

7.9         10.3  ,      W.9 

The  veterinarians  making  the  tests  reported  repeatedly  that  coDsanip 
tion  in  man  was  found,  or  had  been  found,  on  farms  where  bovine 
tuberculosis  was  shown  to  be  present. 

The  laws  and  regulations  governing  tuberculin  tests,  meat  cooti^ 
and  other  branches  of  the  veterinary  service  are  given  in  the  report— 

F.  W.  WOLL. 

Powdered  soap  as  a  canse  of  death  among  swill-led  hogHk 
V.  A.  MooEE  {Kew  York  Cornell  8ta.  Bui.  141,  pp.  409, 418).— An  acooant 
is  given  of  a  series  of  experiments  in  feeding  pigs  with  powdered  soap* 
such  as  are  used  in  washing  dishes,  etc.,  in  hotels,  and  which  eveutajtHf 
find  their  way  into  swill  barrels. 
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According  to  tbe  analyses  made  by  G.  W.  Cavanangh,  the  assistant 
clieinist,  these  soaps  contain  from  49.6  to  55.04  per  cent  of  sal  soda. 
When  the  soap  was  fed  to  pigs  in  amounts  varying  from  i  to  5  oz.  per 
day  they  became  sick  and  showed  all  the  symptoms  that  had  been 
observed  in  hogs  fed  upon  swill  that  contained  soap  in  greater  or  less 
amount.  Diarrhea  was  a  constant  symptom.  In  severe  cases  there  was 
much  difficulty  in  standing  and  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  legs  were 
more  or  less  constantly  jerking.  Connected  with  these  symptoms  there 
was  a  loss  of  appetite.  Where  the  pigs  recovered  from  the  immediate 
effects  they  did  not  become  tlirifty  for  some  weeks.  A  post-mortem 
exauiiuation  of  those  that  died  showed  the  skin  between  the  thighs  to 
be  of  a  pinkish  color,  kidneys  pale,  the  blood  vessels  of  the  mesentery 
much  congested,  the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  (edematous,  many 
congested,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestiiles  of  a  dark  reddish 
color,  the  brain  very  much  congested,  and  the  mucosa  of  the  stomach 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  mucus. 

Bacteriological  examinations  brought  to  light  no  evidence  of  bacteria. 
Check  experiments  were  made.  In  conclusion,  it  is  noted  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  loss  from  swine  disease  in  the  State  is  among  hogs 
fed  on  swill  collected  from  hotels,  boarding  houses,  and  other  large 
institutions;  that  the  cause  of  the  deatli  in  certain  outbreaks  among 
such  swill-fed  hogs  is  due  to  the  poisoning  of  the  animals  by  an  excess 
of  free  alkali  in  the  swill.  Small  (luantities  of  the  powdered  soaps  pro- 
duced no  immediate  bad  results,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  feed  them  to 
animals.    The  proper  channel  for  the  disposal  of  dish  water  is  the  sewer. 

Cashew  [mesquite]  poisoning,  Williams  (Jour,  Jamaica  Agr.  Soc.j 
1  (l'S9T)j  No.  9, pp.  319-321, — When  animals  are  fed  with  this  legume 
(Prosopis  juliflora)  they  become  slick,  glossy,  and  look  well.  The 
auimals  seem  very  fond  of  it.  But  when  it  is  damaged  by  rains,  heavy 
dews,  etc.,  it  is  poisonous.  Animals  that  eat  it  when  it  is  in  the  poison- 
ous condition  become  distended  with  gas  and  rupture  of  the  digestive 
system  may  result.  Clots  of  blood  have  been  found  in  the  cerebellum. 
The  first  symptoms  are  colicky  pains  with  abdominal  distension;  the 
animal  paws,  lies  down  and  rises  frequently,  and  shows  an  inclination 
to  thrust  its  head  into  corners.  It  may  lie  on  its  back  with  feet  doubled 
up  and  groan  with  pain.  Cold  sweats  occur,  breathing  becomes  thick 
and  labored,  and  there  are  frequent  attempts  at  micturition.  Urine  is 
voided  in  small  quantities.  The  remedy  is  puncturing  the  abdomen 
and  drawing  off  the  gases,  together  with  hot  fomentations  to  abdomen 
and  loins  and  the  administration  of  oil  and  hot  water  enemas.  The 
animal  may  finally  die  from  collapse. 

On  Drepanidotsenia  hemignathi,  a  new  Bpecies  of  tapeworm, 
A.  B.  Shipley  {Quart  Jour.  Micros.  Sci,  [London],  n.  ser.,  40  {1898), 
No.  4j  pp.  613-623y  pi.  1). — This  species  is  based  on  ten  specimens  from 
the  intestine  of  Hemignathns  procerm  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It 
varies  from  1  to  2.2  cm.  in  length  and  at  the  middle  of  the  body  is  2  mm. 
18766— No.  11 7 
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broad.  The  liead  is  provided  with  a  row  of  ten  Looks  each  from  IS 
to  23pi  long.  The  segmentation  begins  close  bcliind  the  head,  having- 
scarcely  any  neck.  The  genital  ])ores  are  nuilateral.  Eggs,  spherical, 
40  to  50 /x  in  diameter. 

In  the  length  of  the  hooks  the  species  resembles  i>.  tenuirostris  iu 
which  they  are  20  to  23  u  long.  In  the  embryo  of  D.  hemignathi  the  hooks 
are  20;^,  in  the  embryo  I),  tenuirostris  only  Ijj.  The  species  differ 
further  in  the  longer  neck  in  the  last-named  form  and  in  its  larger  egg. 

On  the  "leucocide  "  aubatancea  in  the  metabolic  producta  of  Staphylococcas 
pyogenea  aureus,  O.  Bail  (Arch,  Hyg.,  32  (1898),  No,  1-2,  pp.  133-171). 

Researchea  on  the  influence  of  the  organism  on  toxins,  E.  Metchxikoff  (Jnn. 
Inst.  Pasteur,  11  (1897),  Xo.  11,  pp.  80 1-809), —The  author  conchules  that  plants  such 
as  bacteria  and  fuugi  can  destroy  toxins  and  transform  them  into  vacciuen  without 
producing  an  antitoxin ;  that  the  invertebrates  are  capable  of  producing  a  tetanic 
antitoxin  in  appreciable  quantities;  that  the  production  of  antitoxins  begins  in  the 
animal  series  with  the  crocodiles,  where  the  power  is  more  highly  developed  than  iu 
the  higher  animals;  that  the  antitoxic  power  is  not  to  be  considered  as  bound  to  any 
fehril  reaction  whatever;  that  the  antitoxic  property  of  the  fowl  is  in  the  blood; 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  the  idea  that  natural  immunity  depends  on  the  anti- 
toxic power,  and  that  the  antitoxic  property  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  an  evolu- 
tion less  ancient  than  the  phagocytic  reaction. 

Helminthological  contributions,  A.  MCi.ler  (Arch,  Xaiurgesch.,  03  (1897),pp,  1-26, 
ph,  3;  aha,  in  Zool,  Centhl.,  5  (1898),  No.  $,  pp.  49). — A  description  is  given  of  Spirop- 
iera  iruncata  Crpl.,  from  Coriacias  garrula,  and  of  Filarla  capiteUata  Schn.,  which  is 
regarded  as  identical  with  Hystr'whia  papilloma  Rud.,  from  C,  garrula.  Dispharagns 
anihuria  of  Rudolph i,  Molin,  and  Dujardiu  is  to  be  separated  from  F,  anthuris  of 
Schneider  and  von  Linstow;  the  name  of  the  latter  must  be  retained,  while  the 
former  species,  whieli  is  found  betwein  the  gastric  membranes  of  Laniu8  colbtrio, 
L.  rufus,  and  Coracias  garrula,  must  be  caUed  IHspharagua  cordatus.  There  are  also 
described :  F.  recta  v.  Linst,  from  Podiceps  criatatus;  F.  intoluta  v.  Linst,  from  J^golins 
oius;  F,  tricuspia  Fedt,  from  Corvus  corone;  an  unknown  Ascaris  from  the  oesophagus 
and  stomach  of  Felia  iigris;  Ueierakia  compar  Schrank,  from  Tetrao  urogallua  and 
T.  tetrix;  Ankylostomumtrigonocephalum'Ruil.,  fvomCaiiisvulpea;  Strongylu$  no:lulana 
Rud.,  from  Fulica  alra;  S.  reforto'formis  Rud.,  from  Lejius;  Crenosoma  semiarmatum 
Molin,  from  Canis  rulpes;  and  Ancryacanthus  hihawatus  u.  sp.,  from  Sterna  riaoria. 

Fecundation  in  Aacaria  megalocephala,  J.  B.  Carxoy  and  H.  Lebrun  (Cellule, 
13  (1897),  pp.  60-195,  ph,  S;  aha.  in  Zool,  Centhl,,  J  (1S98),  3,  pp,  79-84), 

Contributions  to  the  structure  of  protoplasm,  the  karyokinetic  apindle,  and 
the  centroBome.  I,  On  the  fertilization  and  first  division  of  the  egg  of  Ascaris, 
K.  VON  ERLANdER  (Arch.  Mikroa.  Anat.,  49  (1897),  j)p.  309-440,  pla,  3;  aba,  in  Zool. 
Centhl.,  o  (1S9S),  Xo.  3,  pp.  74-70). 

The  genus  Ascaris,  M.  Stossicii  (11  genre  Aacaria  Linne.  Trieaicy  1896,  pp,  114), — 
A  toxonomic  description  is  given  of  217  species.  Their  synonymy  seems  to  be  fully 
brought  out,  and  liosts  and  localities  arc  usually  mentioned.  In  the  systematic  index 
given  the  parasites  arc  noted  under  the  names  of  their  hosts  arranged  in  zoological 
order.  From  this  it  appeal's  that  77  species  of  mammals^  170  of  birds,  37  of  reptiles, 
5  of  amphibians,  142  of  fishes,  and  1  of  insects  are  aftected. 

The  single  insect  host  is  Pteroatichua  iiiger,  which  harbors  Aacaria pteroatichi, 

Bothriocephalus  zschokkei,  M.  LfHE  (Zool,  Am.,  20,  Xo.  644,  pp.  430-434;  aha. 
in  Zool.  Centhl.,  5  (1897),  Xo.  2,  p.  47). — liothriocephalua  sachokkei  is  thought  synony- 
nious  with  ^chialocephalua  rfimo^^iAw*. 

A  preliminary  contribution  on  the  anatomy  of  Taenia  polymorpha,  K,  Woi-ff- 
hi:(;el  (Zool.  An:.,  21,  Xo.  o.l4,  pp.  211-713).— The  testis,  vas  deferens,  and  cirrus 
apparatus  are  paired;  the  female  genital  glands  and  the  uterns  simple;  the  vagina 
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does  not  commauicate  with  the  outer  workl;   the  cirrus  bores  directly  into  the 
pareiicbyiua,  breaking  through  the  ciiticiila  at  places  that  are  not  pretleterniim'd. 

These  facts  are  thought  to  be  of  sufficient  weight  for  the  creation  of  a  genu3,  but 
this  is  deferreil  until  the  relationships  are  considered  in  a  later  paper. 

Ou  the  cesophagus  of  nematodes,  especially  of  Strongylus  armatus  and  Doch- 
mius  duodenalis,  L.  A.  jAiiERSKiOLD  (Bihang  Sveuaka  Feienak.  Akad.  Jfandl.j  23 
{1S97),  11%  Xo.  .7,  />/>.  l-2Gj  pl9.  J;  aha.  in  Zool  CentUL,  5  {lS97)y  Xo.  ;?,  p,  ^).— The 
autlior  finds  tiiat  the  glands  in  the  dorsal  side  of  the  (esophagus  in  Strongylun  arma- 
iH9  and  Aiikiflostomum  dtiodemiie  open  into  the  oral  cavity  at  its  anterior  end. 

Tlie  strongylus  of  the  sheep's  stomach,  C.  .Julikn,  {Jour,  Agr,  Prat.,  1  {ISOS), 
Xo.  4,  pp.  137-14 2 J  figa,  5). — The  affected  animals  are  caused  to  drink  a  glass  of  water 
with  some  linseed  oil  in  which  there  is  mixed  at  the  moment  of  administration  .*>  to 
6  cc.  of  benzin  for  lambs  or  6  to  8  cc.  for  sheep.  If  the  animal  is  very  sick  the  dose 
should  be  graduated,  beginning  with  2  to  3  cc. 

Bothriotaenia  chilensis,  n.  sp.,  £.  Kigcjenbach  {Actea  Soc,  Set.  Chiles  7,  {lS97),pp, 
66-7Sj  pi,  1;  aba.  t4  Zool,  Centbhy  o  (1397),  Xo.  2,  p.  47). — This  new  species  was  taken 
from  Genypterua  chilenaia  and  reaches  a  length  of  5  om.  The  scolex  bears  2  Hask-like 
independent  bothridia.  The  genital  pores  lie  irregularly  and  alternatingly  on  both 
sides  of  the  body,  the  uterus  opening  on  the  ventral  surface  of  the  proglottid.  The 
body  surface  is  covered  with  pores  of  line  and  numerous  excretory  vessels. 

The  development  of  the  sporozoa  of  the  genus  Coccidium,  P.  L.  Simond 
{Amh,  Inat,  Paaieur,  It  {1397),  Xo,  G,  pp,  546-581,  ph.  2). — By  means  of  experiments 
ou  rabbits  andou  SaJamandra  maculata  and  by  microscopical  observations  the  author 
hsus  found  that  Coa-idium  ovi/ot-rne  and  C.  (Karyophagua)  aaJamandrw,  instead  of  being 
dimorphic  in  their  cycle  of  development,  are  jiolymorphic.  What  applies  to  this 
applies  with  slight  modification  also  to  C,  proprium  and,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
rest  of  the  genus. 

Kew  worms  from  Brltrea,  E.  Setti  {Atti  Soc.  Liguat  Sci,  Xat,  e  Geogr,  Genoroy  8 
(2S97),  pi,  IlfPp,  1-51,  pla.  2;  aba.  in  Zool,  Centhl,  ',  (1893),  Xo.  2,  p.  ii>).— The  new 
form  Oryuria  aioaaichii  from  the  intestine  of  Hyatrix  criatata  is  described. 

Tuberculosis  in  cattle  (Ontario  Depi.  Agr.,  Spec.  Bui.  1397,  July,pp,  12,  ph.  2). — 
This  is  a  popular  bulletin  designed  to  awaken  the  attention  of  Canadian  cattle  breed** 
ers  to  the  widespread  existence  of  tuberculosis,  giving  popular  directions  for  testing 
suspected  animals,  enumerating  the  ntensils  used  in  making  the  tests,  and  stating 
where  the  instruments  may  be  obtained. 

TECHNOLOGY. 

Beet  sngar  production  in  Sweden  {Tidskr.  Landtman,  IS^  Xo.  6j 
pp.  96-99). — The  total  quantity  of  beets  worked  during  the  campaign 
of  1895-'9C  was  o35,14y.4  tons.  The  products  obtained  were  54,822.41 
tons  first  sugars,  5,371.80  seconds?,  1,920.01  thirds  (total,  02,114.88  tons), 
and  15,753.4  tons  of  molasses.  The  amount  of  sugar  obtained  was 
11.75  per  cent  and  that  of  molasses  2.94  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of 
beets.  The  average  content  of  i)olarized  sngar  in  the  beets  was  13.45 
per  cent,  tbe  range  in  the  average  per  cent  for  all  factories  being  from 
12.18  to  14,51  per  cent.  The  average  sugar  content  in  single  factories 
ranged  between  9.3  and  15.8  per  cent. 

The  factory  at  Roma,  Gotland,  which  is  largely,  if  not  entirely,  sup- 
plied by  beets  grown  on  marsh  soils,  received  the  richest  beets.  The 
average  content  of  sugar  in  the  beets  was  15  per  cent,  the  percentage 
ranging  Irom  14.5  to  lu,><.  The  yield  of  sugar  was  12.75  per  cent  and 
that  of  molasses  3.02  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  beets  worked. 
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The  following  c)nii)arative  statistics  are  considered  of  interest  in 
this  connection: 

Jieet  sugar  production  in  Sweden ^  Germany,  and  France,  1891-96. 


Campaign. 


Sweden. 


Germany. 


France. 


No.  of 

fRCtO- 

riea. 


Average  ' 

qnantity 

of  beets 

I  worked.  , 


Yield 
of  crude 
an^rar 
from 
beets. 


No.  of 
facto- 
ries. 


A^or««»'  Yield  I 
tlu^^- 1  of  crude 
TbeetsM  -g»^  1 
--^•^^^^l    beX    I 


No.  of 
facto- 
ries. 


Average 
quantity 
of  beets 
worked. 


Yield 
of  crude 
sugar 
from 
beets. 


1891-92. 
l892-'93. 
1 893-94 , 
1894-95. 
1895-96 


8  < 

10 

10 
'17 
US 


32, 5(>9 

10.26  1 

27. 745 

10.80  ! 

37.  .m 

11.42 

36.969 

11.60 

31. 479 

11.75 

403 
401  I 
405 
405 
397 


ToiM. 

Per  cent ' 

23.543 

12.06' 

368 

24,  468 

11.94 

367 

28,279 

12.34 

870 

35,865 

12.15 

367 

2»,4U2 

18.11 

356 

Tons. 
15,287 
14. 872 
14,251 
19, 449 
15,201 


Per  cent, 
11.41 
10.62 
10.80 
10.38 
11.55 


>  At  3  of  the  factories  only  the  juice  was  extracted,  which  was  then  sent  to  the  other  factories  for 
the  remaining  processes  of  manufacture. 

— F.  W.  WOLL. 

An  experiment  in  generating  vinegar,  W.  B.  Alwood  {Virginia 

8ta,  BuL  71,  pp.  123-128). — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  work  reported 
in  Bulletin  57  of  the  station  (E.  S.  R.,  8,  p.  977).  The  object  of  the  work 
was  ^<to  determine  the  feasibility  of  manufacturing  vinegar  by  modern 
methods  on  the  average  farm."  The  vinegar  generator  used  consisted 
of  a  4  by  8  ft.  wooden  tank  tilled  with  beech  shavings.  The  tank  was 
provided  with  holes  near  the  bottom  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  fitted 
1  ft.  from  the  top  with  a  wooden  disk  perforated  to  allow  the  entrance 
of  the  cider,  which  was  distributed  evenly  over  it  by  means  of  a  damper. 
The  vinegar  was  drawn  from  the  tank  by  means  of  a  siphon  of  glass 
tubing  inserted  in  a  hole  near  the  bottom.  The  temperature  of  the 
fermenting  cider  in  the  mass  of  shavings  was  controlled  by  regulating 
the  supply  of  air,  some  of  the  air  holes  being  shut  off  when  the  tem- 
l)erature  rose  too  high  and  opened  when  it  fell  too  low. 

In  order  to  acidify  the  shavings  and  start  the  process  of  fermentation, 
the  generator  was  charged  with  strong  vinegar  and  again  with  vinegar 
in  which  some  concentrated  grape  juice  was  dissolved.  The  stock  solu- 
tion, a  mixture  of  weak  vinegar  and  fermented  cider,  was  then  run 
through  the  generator  at  the  rate  of  20  gal.  per  day  (24  hours).  The 
resulting  product  was  a  very  good  vinegar,  ranging  from  4.05  to  5.87 
per  cent  acid.  A  ini.\ture  of  hnlf  vinegar  and  half  fresh  cider  failed 
to  produce  good  vinegar  without  being  run  through  the  generator  twice. 
Better  results  were  obtained  by  allowing  the  cider  to  ferment  for  some 
time  in  casks  before  running  it  through  the  generator.  The  tempera- 
ture within  the  generator  2  ft.  from  the  bottom  ranged  from  88  to  lOCo. 
The  higher  temperature  caused  a  loss  of  alcohol  and  lowered  the  acidity 
of  the  product.  Temperatures  below  t)0^  did  not  give  good  results 
The  optimum  is  thought  to  be  about  95^. 

It  is  believed  that  this  method  of  manufacturing  vinegar  might  be 
used  with  considerable  profit  if  it  were  nut  for  the  cheap  vinegars  made 
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as  by-products  from  various  factories  and  colored  and  flavored  to 
imitate  cider  vinegar. 

On  the  msmufacture  of  potato  starch,  M.  J.  Kjus  (Tidsakr,  Xorske  Landbr.,  4 
(ISn7),  Xo.  5, pp.  203-^08). — The  process  is  described  and  the  machinery  illustrated. 

Hydromel,  G.  de  Laykns  ( L'Hydromel.  Paris:  Pa h  I  Dupon t,  1S94,  pp.  20y  figs.  5)  .— 
A  brief  pamphlet  discnssin^jf  the  various  questions  conuccted  with  the  making  of 
hydromel.  It  is  estimated  that  liydroniel  is  worth  1 J  francs  per  liter ;  and  since  about 
:i  pound  of  honey  is  required  to  make  each  liter,  dedncTiug  the  expense  of  fermenta- 
tion, etc.,  it  raises  the  price  of  honey  to  about  75  centimes  per  pound.  The  formula 
for  making  hydromel  is  water  75  liters,  honey  25  liters,  tartaric  acid  50  grams, 
ULsmuth  10  grams,  fresh  pollen  50  grams. 

Contribution  to  the  study  of  oxydase  of  grapes — its  utility  in  vinification, 
A.  BoUFFARi)  and  L.  Se.michon  (6'owj?<.  Rend.  Acad.  ScuParhj  126  {lS9S),yo..%  pp. 
4JS-4J6). 

"Wine  making,  M.  Blunno  (Jgr.  Gaz.  Xew  South  Walen.  9  {1S9S),  jf^-  ^f  PP-  iSl. 

pl.l,fiifB.17). 

The  preparation  of  TKrhite  wines  from  red  grapes,  V.  Martinaxd  (Compt.  liend. 
Acad.  Sci.  ParUy  126  {1898),  No.  P,  p.  6.',*;). 

Concerning  so-called  boiled  wine  (vini  cotti),  G.  Paris  {Zisvhr.  I'ntersuvh. 
Xahr,  u.  Oennssmtl.,  1898,  No.  3,  pp.  104-167). — Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  are 
reported. 

The  temperature  of  wine  fermentation,  L.  Roos  {Prog.  Agr.  et  Fit.,  29  {1898), 
Xo.  12,  pp.  358-363). 

The  discoloration  of -wine  (la  casse  des  vine),  A.  Bouffard  {Ann.  I^cole  Xat. 
Agr.  MontpeUieVy  9  {1895-^96),  pp.  197-Sl.*).—Th(i  author.classities  the  changes  which 
the  coloring  matter  of  wine  nndergoes,  all  of  which  have  been  more  or  less  confused. 
As  defined  by  him  they  are  (1)  the  decomposition  of  the  coloring  matter  through 
bacterial  agencies;  (2)  the  bluing  of  wines  due  to  the  chemical  oxidation  of  certain 
wines;  (3)  the  precipitation  of  coloring  matter  due  to  chemical  action;  and  (4)  the 
rapid  oxidation  and  precipitation  of  the  coloring  matter  through  chemical  clianges 
induced  by  the  presence  of  the  ferment,  oxydase. 

The  latter  class  alone  should  be  considered  under  the  name  ''la  casse  des  vius." 
In  this  class  of  change,  heating  the  wine  to  65  to  70^  C,  or  sulphuring,  will,  to  a  great 
degree,  prevent  the  discoloration. 

The  microorganisms  of  the  brew^ing  industry,  A.  JOrgensex  {Die  Mikroorgan- 
i$men  der  Garungtinduairie.     Berlin:  Paul  Parey,  1898,  4.  ed.,  i^p.  VIII,  849,  figs.  7 ft). 

On  the  olive  oil  of  Dauro,  Portugal,  A.  J.  Ferreira  da  Silva  {BuJ.  Soc.  Chim. 
Paris,  3.  ser.,  19  {1898),  Xo.  2,  pp.  88-90). 

Peanut  oil  and  its  uses  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts,  S.  P.  Sadtler  {Proc.  Amer. 
Phai-m.  Assoc,  45  {1897),  pp.  179-182). — The  successful  substitution  of  peanut  oil  for 
olive  oil  in  some  pharmaceutical  preparations  is  reported. 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Report  of  the  section  of  meteorology  and  irrigation  engineering, 

L.  G.  Carpenter  {Colorado  Sta,  RpU  1897,  2>P'  6:?-t?o,  .9,5,  91,  106-10.% 
fi(jH.  4). — A  Humniavy  is  given  of  the  work  of  this  department  of  tlie 
station  during  tbe  year  in  the  measurement  of  return  waters  from  irri- 
gation, evaporation  from  reservoirs,  water  available  for  irrigation  in 
different  streams,  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  streams,  with  fluctuations 
in  rainfall  and  temperature,  duty  of  water  on  farms,  observations  on 
ground  water,  duration  of  sunshine,  measurements  of  solar  energy,  soil 
temperatures,  atmospheric  pressure,  etc. 
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Measurements  of  return  waters  from  irrigation  in  the  same  line  as 
those  of  previous  years  ^  were  made  in  1807  ou  the  Big  Thompson  and 
its  tributary,  the  Little  Thompson,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Cache  la 
Poudre.  The  measurements  on  the  Rio  Grande  showed  that  the  return 
of  water  to  that  stream  is  small,  but  for  a  portion  of  its  length  it  is 
losing  a  large  amount  of  water  from  its  bed.  For  10  miles  of  its  course 
this  loss  was  found  to  amount  to  from  75  to  100  cu.  ft.  per  second. 
Measurements  on  the  Cache  la  Poudre  indicate  that  the  losses  are 
not  large  enough  to  justify  the  use  of  any  means  of  saving  the  water. 
The  Big  Thompson  and  the  Little  Thompson  showed  a  gain  of  70 
cu.  ft.  per  second  from  return  water.  Since  these  gains  of  the  streams 
must  be  due  at  least  in  part  to  losses  from  canals,  measurements  were 
undertaken  along  about  70  miles  of  canal  to  ascertain  the  losses  from 
seepage.  Losses  were  found  in  different  canals  varying  from  "  a  depth 
of  1  ft.  in  24  hours  over  the  canal  surface  to  a  depth  of  over  20  ft.  in 
tlie  same  time.  The  average  loss  of  canals  in  good  condition  may  be 
I)ut  provisionally  at  2  ft.  in  24  hours." 

Observations  were  made  on  the  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face of  a  number  of  lakes,  which  indicated  that  the  loss  from  this  source 
was  over  one-half  greater  than  that  recorded  in  a  standard  evaporation 
tank  in  the  college  grounds,  which  was  41  in. 

The  amounts  of  water*  furnished  by  the  Cache  la  Poudre  River  during 
the  year,  as  recorded  by  a  self  registering  instrument  placed  at  the 
point  where  the  river  flows  out  of  the  mountains  and  above  all  the 
ditches  except  one,  were  reported  in  weekly  bulletins,  which  were  sup- 
plied to  the  local  press,  ^*so  that  the  irrigation  interests  should  know 
something  of  the  stage  of  water  and  of  the  probable  changes  to  be 
expected."  The  instrument  used  in  recording  the  water  supply  in 
the  river  is  described.  In  connection  with  the  river  records  rain- 
fall stations  were  maintained  at  various  places  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  a  few  places  temperature  observations  were  made.  These  observ^a- 
tions  promise  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  predicting  the  rise  of  water 
in  different  mountain  streams. 

The  amounts  of  water  used  for  irrigation  on  certain  farms  were 
recorded  as  in  previous  years,  and  observations  have  been  made  on  the 
fluctuation  in  the  level  of  ground  water.  Investigations  on  the  water 
supply,  especially  the  artesian  water  of  tlie  San  Luis  Valley,  were  con- 
tinued in  1897.  It  is  believed  that  this  valley  was  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  lake,  or  rather  of  two  lakes  at  different  periods.  This  explains 
why  a  portion  of  the  valley  is  waterlogged,  and  also  why  certain  of 
the  shallower  artesian  wells  furnish  water  which  is  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes.  A  contour  map  has  been  prepared  which  shows  that  the 
water-logged  soils  can  be  drained,  and  it  is  explained  that  pure  water 
may  be  obtained  by  sinking  the  artesian  wells  through  the  second  lake 
bottom,  and  casing  the  wells  to  keep  out  the  water  from  the  npper 
strata. 


Colorado  Sta.  linl.  33  (E.  S.  R.,  7,  p.  808). 
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The  meteorological  reconls  are  not  reported  in  detail.  They  included 
observations  on  temperature  and  pressure,  evaporation,  rainfall, 
Luniidity,  sunshine,  and  solar  intensity  made  at  the  station,  substa- 
tions, and  by  voluntary  observers  at  different  jioints  in  the  mountains. 

Some  notes  on  draining,  H.  V.  Jackson  {Agr,  Gaz.,  Xeiv  Soulh  Wales,  8  {1897), 
No.  12,  pp,  8S1-S93,  figs.  25), 

Report  on  trials  of  farm  machinery,  U.  Sverdrup  {Tidsskr.  XorsJce  Landhr.,5 
{1898),  No,  1,  pp.  '—47,  ill.), — The  report  ^ives  full  descriptions  of  trials  of  7  self- 
binders  and  10  potato  harvesters  conducted  at  Aas  and  Storbamar;  Norway,  during 
the  fall  of  1897,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  Norway's  Weal. 

Preliminary  results  of  trials  of  self-binders  at  Aas  Agricultural  College, 
1897  {Tidsshr.  Xarske  Landbr.,  4  (1897),  Xo.  10,  p.  4S2), 

Preliminary  results  of  trials  with  potato  harvesters,  IT.  Svrrdrup  {Tidsskr. 
Xorske  Landbr.,  4  (1897),  Xo.  10,  p.  472). 

Repairs  of  macadam  roads,  £.6.  Harrisox  ( IJ.  S.  Depi,  Agr.,  Office  of  Road 
Inquiry  Circ.  SO,  pp.  14). — The  text  of  a  paper  and  letters  from  experienced  road 
builders  upon  this  subject. 

Green  fodder  in  winter  (Sachs,  Landw.  ZUchr,,  46  (1897),  Xo,  41,  pp,  563-660,  figs, 
3). — A  description  of  a  press  useful  in  preserving  forage  crops. 

A  model  cow  shed,  J.  Mahon  (Queensland  Agr.  Jour.,  1  (1897),  Xo.  6, pp.  437, 
458,  pi.  1), — Drawings  and  specifications  for  a  barn  to  accommodate  twenty  cows 
are  given. 

STATISTICS— MISGELLAHEOUS. 

Agriculture  in  Alaska,  W.  H.  Evans,  B.  Killin,  ond  S,  Jackson 
(U.  8.  Dept.  Agr,j  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  48^  pp.  o6^  pis. 
2S). — This  bulletin  is  the  report  to  Congress  of  the  commission  referred 
to  in  E.  S.  K,,  9,  p.  401.  Tlie  general  features  of  tlie  investigation  are 
given  in  that  place. 

The  report  gives  tLe  general  topograi)by  and  meteorology  of  the 
country,  including  comparative  tables  wbicli  show  the  average  temper- 
ature and  preci[>itation  of  Alaskan,  Korth  European,  and  Canadian 
stations.  The  soils  of  Alaska  are  discussed  at  some  length  and  tables 
are  given  showing  the  percentage  of  coarse  and  fine  earth  and  the 
mechanical  analyses  of  24  samples  of  soils  and  subsoils.  The  natural 
products  of  the  country  are  discussed  and  analyses  of  the  following 
grasses  given:  Fhleum  pratcnse^  I'oa  pratensis,  Bromus  sp.,  Anthoxan- 
thum  odoratum,  Deschampsia  hottnica,  and  Calamagrostis  aJeutivn,  Com- 
parisons are  made  of  these  and  similar  sj)ecies  grown  elsewhere.  Notes 
are  given  on  the  cultivated  products,  which  consist  almost  entirely  of 
garden  crops.  The  possible  extent  of  agriculture,  as  shown  by  the  area 
of  arable  lands,  is  indicated  and  some  of  the  difficulties  and  possi- 
bilities pointed  out.  A  list  of  about  100  economic  i)lants  and  various 
notes  on  the  native  .animals  and  industries  are  given. 

In  the  preliminary  report  of  Sheldon  Jackson  brief  notes  are  given 
on  his  observations  made  ahmg  the  Yukon  Eiver  as  far  as  Dawson; 
At  various  points  visited  hardy  vegetables  were  seen  growing,  and 
grasses  taller  than  a  man  are  reported  as  growing  abundantly. 
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Tenth  Annual  Report  of  Colorado  Station,  1897  {Colorado  Sia,  Fpi.  1897,  pp. 
110).— This  contains  a  financial  8tati>ment  for  the  fiscal  yoar  ending  June  30,  18S7; 
the  station  organization  list;  inventory  of  station  property;  text  of  the  Hatch  Act; 
brief  extracts  from  Circnlar  29  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  and  from  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricnltiire  for  1897  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  pp.  298,  698);  subject 
list  of  station  IJulletins  1-40;  a  quite  lengthy  report  by  the  director,  dealing  largely 
with  the  present  status  of  the  station  and  substations,  financially  and  otherwise, 
and  the  interrelationship  of  the  college  and  station;  and  short  reports  by  the  nffvi- 
cnlturibt,  botanist  and  horticulturist,  chemist,  entomologist,  meteorologist,  and  irri- 
gation engineer  (see  p.  1095),  and  the  superintendents  of  the  substations  at  Arkansas 
Valley  and  Cheyenne  Wells.  The  reports  of  the  substations  deal  principally  with 
tests  of  various  crops  and  varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  A  brief  note  is  also 
given  on  the  use  of  cornstalks  as  windbreaks  for  crop  protection. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Kentucky  Station,  1896  ( Kentucky  Sta,  Rpt,  1896, pp. 
XLIIIy  Append,  pp.  i?^).— Organization  list;  report  of  the  treasurer  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1890;  brief  report  by  the  director  on  the  staff,  equipment,  pub- 
lications, etc.,  of  the  station ;  reports  by  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  chemi«try, 
entomology,  botany,  horticulture,  and  meteorology,  on  the  work  of  the  year,  detaile<l 
results  being  given  in  some  instances  (noted  elsewhere);  reprints  of  Bulletins  61-65 
of  the  station ;  and  an  index  to  the  report  and  bulletins. 

Annual  Report  of  South  Carolina  Station,  1897  {South  Carolina  Sta.  Rpt.  1897, 
pp,  24). — Includes  the  organization  list  of  the  station,  text  of  the  Ilat^h  Act  of 
March  2,  18'^7,  and  brief  reports  by  the  vice-director  and  heads  of  departments  on 
the  work  of  the  year,  with  a  list  of  the  bnlietius  published.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral work  of  the  chemist,  the  results  of  analyses  of  two  samples  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
seed,  a  summary  of  the  results  of  fertilizer  inspection  in  the  State  during  1896  and 
1897,  and  notes  and  comments  on  the  sanitary  examination  of  a  number  of  artesian 
well  and  spring  waters  are  given. 

Annual  Report  of  Virginia  Station,  1897  (  Virfjinia  Sta.  Rpt.  1897, pp.  /J).— This 
contains  the  organization  list,  subject  list  of  bulletins  published  during  the  year, 
treasurer's  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897,  and  short  reports  on  the 
work  of  the  year  by  the  heads  of  the  difierent  dejjartments.  The  report  of  the 
meteorologist  included  within  these  x)ages  is  noted  on  page  1034. 

A  report  on  the  work  and  expenditures  of  the  agxicultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, 1897,  A.  C.  True  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui  60, pp.  97, 
Jiffs.  0). — A  critical  review  of  the  conduct  and  general  management  of  the  stations, 
with  brief  abstracts  of  all  station  publications  received  by  the  Office  of  Experiment 
Stations  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1897;  and  general  statistics  of  the 
stations  relative  to  organization,  publications,  principal  lines  of  work,  revenue,  etc. 

Report  of  the  work  during  1896  at  the  agricultural  station  of  the  Island  of 
Mauritius,  P.  Honamb  {Ann.  Set.  Af/ron.,  1897,  IT,  Xo.  S^,  pp.  S07-3o8). 

Report  of  the  Royal  Society  for  Norway's  Weal  for  1896  {Christiania,  1897 ^ 
pp.  160). 

Agriculture  in  Denmark  compared  with  that  in  Great  Britain,  II.  Natuorst 
( Tidnkr.  Landtmiin,  IS  (1S97),  So.  37,  pp.  668-673). 

Activities  of  agricultural  associations  in  the  past,  present,  and  future,  N. 
Hkymanx  {Tidsskr.  I andokon.y  16  {1897),  No. 5-6, pp. 417-^58). 

Agricultural  conditions  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  J.  Larken  ( Tidsskr.  Landokon., 
16  {1SU7),  So.  5-6, pp.  479-489). 

Agricultural  calendar  for  1898,  K.  K.  Hkjk  {Lom^ne-Almanak  for  LandmSnd, 
Mejerister  otj  Skogbrugere,  1898.     Christiania,  1897). 

Land  economic  associations  in  Denmark,  J.  C.  La  CoUr  {Tidsskr.  Landokon^  16 
{1897),  No.  5-6,  pp.  459-478). 

Organisation  lists  of  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  and  inatitutiona 
with  courses  in  agriculture  in  the  United  States  (  XJ.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Ejcperi- 
nient  Stations  But.  47,  pp.  96).— In  addition  a  subject  list  of  publications  of  the 
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experiment  stations  received  by  tbe  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  daring  1897,  and 
the  Federal  legislation  relating  to  the  colleges  and  stations  and  the  rulings  of  tbe 
Treasury,  Poet-Office,  and  Agricultural  Departments  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1887,  establishing  the  stations,  are  included. 

Truth  about  agricultiiral  depreasion ;  an  economic  study  of  the  evidences  of 
the  Royal  Commiaaion,  F.  A.  Chakning  {London:  Longmans  Green  ^  Co.,  1897,  pp, 
S88), — The  author  sums  up  and  analyzes  the  data  accumulated  by  the  recent  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  causes  of  agricultural  depression  in  Eng- 
land. The  history  of  the  decline  of  British  agriculture,  past  and  present  methods 
of  farming,  economic  relationship  of  landlords  and  tenants,  etc.,  are  discussed  at 
length.    Excessive  rents  is  believed  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the  depression. 

Agricultural  atatiatica  of  the  province  of  South  Australia,  1896  {South  Aus- 
iralia  Stat,  Beg.,  1897,  pt.  3,  pp.  83). — This  gives  returns  showing  tbe  total  acreage  of 
occupied  and  cultivated  land,  acreage  of  each  of  the  different  farm  and  orchard 
crops  and  the  produce  therefrom,  stands  of  bees  and  the  honey  product,  number  and 
kinds  of  live  stock,  wool  production,  etc.,  of  each  district  and  county  of  the  Prov- 
ince for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1897.  The  number  of  mills  and  manufactories, 
rates  of  wages,  prices  of  raw  and  manufactured  product,  etc.,  are  also  given.  In 
some  instances  similar  data  are  given  for  preceding  years  for  comparison. 

Statistics  of  the  laud-grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  stations  in 
the  United  States  (  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bid.  51,  pp.  39).-- 
A  summary  of  the  data  contained  in  this  bulletin  has  already  appeared  (E.  S.  R.,  9, 
p.  701). 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations,  A.  C.  True  and  H.  H. 
GOODELL  (CT.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  Bui.  49,  pp.  100,  fig.  i).— 
This  gives  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  Association  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  1^15,  1897,  an  account  of  which  has 
already  appeared  (E.  S.  R.,  9,  p.  303).  In  addition  to  the  general  business  and  dis- 
cussions the  following  papers  are  included:  Evolution  of  agricultural  education, 
6.  T.  Fairchild;  Advertising  in  Experiment  Station  publications,  A.  C.  True;  An 
experiment,  its  conception  and  methods  of  procedure,  H.  L.  Bolley ;  How  may  uni- 
versity extension  work  be  best  conducted  by  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  I.  P.  Rob- 
erts; Preparatory  teaching  in  agricultural  colleges,  E.  W.  Hilgard;  Preparatory 
work  in  agricultural  colleges,  W.  M.  Hays;  Science  vs.  art,  I.  P.  Roberts;  Methods 
of  keeping  records  of  horticultural  work  at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  S.  A  Beach ;  The  importance  of  mycophagy  in  a  course  on 
botanical  instruction,  H.  N.  Stames;  Classification  of  varieties  of  peaches,  R.  H. 
Price;  Horticultural  education  in  Minnesota,  S.  B.  Green;  A  bacterial  disease  of 
cabbage  and  allied  plants,  H.  L.  Russell ;  Development  of  electrical  engineering  in 
Utah,  J.  Jensen;  and  A  calorimetric  determination  of  tbe  heating  value  of  com, 
C.  R.  Richards. 

Teaching  agriculture  and  the  sciences,  O.  Pavettr  {Uenseignement  des  sciences  et 
de  Vagrioulture.  Paris:  Fernand  Nathan,  1898  pp.  36). — A  revised  edition  for  the  use 
of  instructors. 

The  new  chemical  institute  of  the  University  of  Breslau.  Scholtz  and 
KUNGENSTEIN  {Chem.  Ztg.,  SI  (1897),  No.  51,  pp.  501-503,  fi^s.  3). 

Public  laboratory  and  experiment  station  in  Johanneaburg  (South  African 
Republic),  J.  Loevy  {Chem.  Ztg.,  21  {1897),  No.  69,  pp.  677,  678,  fig.  1).—A  plan  and 
description  of  the  new  building  opened  in  May,  1897. 

Report  of  the  chemical  and  seed  control  station  a  kara,  1896,  O.  Nylander 
{Skara  {Sweden),  1897,  pp.  16). 

On  government  control  of  fertilizers,  feeding  stuflfs,  and  seeds  in  Sweden 
{Landtmannen,  8  {1897),  Nos.  18,  pp.  S43-U7 ;  19,  pp.  259-204). 

The  chemical  plant  biological  station  at  LuleA,  Sweden  {;Landtmannen,  8 
{1897),  No.  6,  pp.  71-76). 
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Idaho  STATrox.— The  citizens  of  Moscow  have  recently  donated  to  the  Btation  10 
acres  of  land  additional  to  the  tract  already  given,  making  94  acres  in  ail.  The 
new  tract  is  so  situated  (is  to  add  greatly  to  the  value  and  convenience  of  the  station 
farm.  Contracts  for  material  have  been  made  for  a  greenhouse,  with  work  rooms 
and  class  room. 

Michigan  Station. — A.  A.  Crozier  lias  resigned  his  position  as  ngricultnrist  of 
the  station,  and  J.  D.  Towar,  formerly  of  the  Rhode  Island  College  and  Station,  has 
been  appointed  field  agriculturist. 

A  systematic  series  of  soil  examinations  begun  last  year  will  continue  through 
this  season  under  the  supervision  of  M.  W.  Fulton,  the  object  being  to  ntady  the 
relation  of  the  soil  to  water. 

Montana  College  and  Station. — Robert  S.  Shaw  has  been  appointe<l  professor 
of  agriculture  in  the  college  and  assistant  agriculturist  of  the  station. 

North  Carolina  Station. — J.  D.  Hufham,  jr.,  assistant  chemist;  S.  B.  Moore, 
clerk;  and  L.  W.  Physioc,  mailing  clerk,  have  severed  their  connection  with  the 
station ;  and  the  following  appointments  have  been  made :  Mi*8.  L.  V.  Darby,  stenog- 
rapher, and  C.  M.  Hughes,  clerk.  F.  G.  Kelly  has  been  changed  from  clerk  to 
assistant  chemist. 

South  Carolina  Station. — J.  S.  Pickett  has  been  made  foreman  of  the  station 
farm.  The  station  barn,  burned  by  lightning  August  5,  1897,  has  be«'n  replaced  by 
a  large  storage  barn  for  dry  fodder,  silos,  and  motive-power  machinery ;  a  dairy  bam 
with  a  capacity  for  52  cows;  and  a  general  purpose  bam,  the  first  floor  of  which  is 
used  for  stock  and  contains  an  office,  milk  room,  feed  bins,  etc.,  and  the  second  floor 
for  general  experimental  work,  with  seed  rooms,  etc.  The  poultry  division  has  estab- 
lished 36  pens  20  by  36  ft.  and  9  runs  80  by  150  ft.,  all  of  which  is  inclosed  with  the 
most  improved  poultry  cable  and  picket  wire. 

Personal  Mention. — Dr.  George  Henry  Horn,  born  at  Philadelphia,  April  7, 1810, 
died  at  Busleys  Point,  New  Jersey,  December  24, 1897.  Dr.  Horn's  works  on  North. 
American  Coleoptera  are  well  known.  In  his  150  more  important  contributions  to 
entomology  and  in  minor  notes  he  named  150  new  genera  and  more  than  1,550  new 
species,  very  few  of  which  are  now  classed  as  synonyms. 

Dr.  Askenasy  has  become  honorary  professor  of  botany  at  Bonn. 
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The  present  number  completes  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Becord.  The 
character  and  extent  of  the  work  in  this  and  the  preceding  volume  is 
indicated  by  the  following  table : 


St  aiion  reports 

Station  bnUetins 

Pablications  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Foreif^  articles 

Total  namber  of  articles 

Classified  as  follows: 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Fermentation  and  bacteriology 

Zoology 

Meteorology 

Water  andsoils 

Fertilizers 

Field  crops 

Horticalture 

Forestry 

Seeds  and  weeds 

Diseases  of  plants 

Entomology 

Foods  andanimal  production 

Dairy  Csrmlnff  and  dairying 

Veterinary  science 

Technology 

Agricultural  engineering 

Stotistics 


Volume 
VIII. 

62 
340 
92 
702 
1,505 

157 

60 

5 

10 

64 

55 

103 

228 

154 

11 

29 

79 

126 

177 

139 

51 

4 

22 


Volume 
IX. 

66 
317 
201 
842 
1,810 

121 

86 

28 

31 

67 

72 

85 

153 

138 

16 

41 

107 

252 

186 

151 

134 

11 

88 

103 


The  abstracts  in  this  volume  occupy  770  pages,  and  required  in  their 
preparation  the  reviewing  of  56,569  pages  in  the  original  publications. 
In  addition  to  this  the  volume  contains  2,471  titles  (mostly  foreign), 
not  abstracted;  14  editorials,  occupying  30  pages;  8  special  articles, 
occupying  136  pages,  and  93  station  notes,  occupying  11  pages. 

As  in  previous  volumes  the  subject-index  has  been  made  in  sufficient 
detail  to  serve  as  a  fairly  complete  guide  to  the  contents  of  the  publi- 
cations abstracted. 

The  review  of  the  literature  of  agricultural  science  made  in  this 
volume  of  the  Eecord  is  more  complete  than  heretofore.  Especial 
attention  has  been  given  of  late  to  extending  the  range  of  the  abstracts 
in  a  number  of  subjects,  and  especially  in  veterinary  science.  The 
Russian  and  Italian  reports  of  agricultural  investigations  have  also 
been  more  thoroughly  reviewed.  The  task  of  collecting  and  abstract- 
ing the  books,  periodicals,  and  miscellaneous  publications  in  which  the 
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records  of  agricultural  science  are  printed  becomes  larger  and  more 
difficult  each  year.  While  we  _  have  received  much  assistance  from 
publishers  and  authors  in  our  efforts  to  secure  material  for  the  Record, 
we  still  need  the  further  cooperation  of  our  readers,  especially  to  brin^ 
to  our  attention  articles  which  are  first  published  in  out  of  the  way 
places.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Record  might  well  be  developed  in 
the  direction  of  adding  at  least  brief  abstracts  to  all  the  titles  recorded. 
Our  present  force  of  workers  will  permit  little,  if  any,  expansion  in  the 
amount  of  matter  prepared  for  publication.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored 
that  from  time  to  time  long  articles  of  much  importance  are  passed 
over  with  only  a  brief  notice  because  of  the  time  required  to  make  a 
satisfactory  review  of  them.  We  are,  however,  encouraged  by  the 
increasing  testimony  regarding  the  value  of  a  comprehensive  review 
of  the  current  literature  of  agricultural  science  to  make  renewed  efforts 
to  make  our  work  in  this  line  still  more  complete  and  satisfactory. 
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Repin,  C,  840. 
Repsteiner,  H.,  981. 
Renter,  E.,  773. 
Renter,  L.,  149. 
Rev,  I.,  663. 
Reynolds,  M.  A.,  185. 
Reynolds,  M.H.,  496. 
Rhodes,  A.,  200. 
Rhodin,S.,295. 
Ribaga,C.,1070. 
Richards,  C  R.,  320, 1097. 
Richards,  Ellen  H.,  1075. 
Richards,  H.M.,  26. 
Riohardson,  M.  W.,  192. 
Richmond,  H.  D.,  225. 589, 887. 
Ricker,  E.  H.,  844. 
Rideal,S.,821. 
Ridgely,B.H.,863. 
Riechelmann,  R.,  521. 
Riegel,  M.,  420. 
Riegler,£.,322,521. 
Riegler,G.,538. 
Riegler,  M.,  589. 
Riggenbach,  E.,  1093. 
Rimbach,  A.,  624. 
Ringelmaun,  H.,  1043. 
Riordan,  D.  M.,  600. 
Ritchie,  J.,  627. 
Ritchie,  J.  D.,  198. 
Rittmeyer,R.,452. 
Ritzema-Bos,  J.,  61, 159, 160, 262. 
Rividre,  G.,  136. 
Rlvinns,  L.,  465. 
Roberts,  I.  P.,  123,  297,  304,  315, 

317,  341,  343,  450,  944, 1044, 1060 

1072, 1099. 
Robertson,  C,  371. 
Robertson,  W.  H.,  175. 
Robfhson,  B.  F.,  330. 
Robinson,  J.  H.,  817. 
Robinson,  W.  C,  Jr.,  688. 
Roche,  G.,  581. 
Rocques,  X.,  25. 
Roda,F.,756. 
Rodewald,H.,1055. 
Rodsewitsch,  W.  W.,  923. 
Rodzevich,  A.,  142,599. 
Rogan,C.,300. 
Rogers.  G.,  869. 
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Bohnert,W.C.,867. 
Rolfe,6.W.,22.e20. 
Bolfs,  P.  H.,  245,  247,  250, 251, 372, 

675, 1068. 
BoUoff.A..653. 
Bomberg,  E.,  472. 
RomUn,  G.,  420. 
Boo,H.de,196. 
Boop,F.&,OBl. 
Rooft,  L.,  1005. 
Boot,  E.R.,  400, 674. 
Rdrig,862. 
Rosa,  202, 1002. 
Ro(ie,A.J.,800. 
Rose,  J.  N.,  623, 650. 
RoBemann,  R.,  275. 
Rosenberg,  S.,  1079. 
RoaengieD,  L.  F..  1029. 
RoseiiBtiehl,A.,25. 
Rosenthal,  1002. 
Rosa,  B.B.,  408, 418. 
Ross,  L.  8.,  700. 
Ro8aander,C.J..651. 
Ros8el,A.,435. 
Rost.  116. 

Rostra];KE.,361,060. 
RoBtrap,0.,56,454,852. 
Rostrap,  S.,  260. 
Rotoh,A.L.,80 
Roth,  E.,  454. 
Roth,  F.,  607, 757, 842. 
Roth,  O.,  887. 
Rothert,W.,329. 
Rothrook,  J.  T.,  843, 846, 932. 
Rongier,L..241. 
Roasaeaux,  E.,  410, 606. 
Royoe,  946. 

Rozd^oser,  K.  von,  811. 
Rose,  E.,  119, 140, 251, 363, 457. 763, 

960,1062. 
Rabner,M.,87,88. 
Rudolf.  J.,  141, 451, 951. 
Rudorf,G.,884. 
Rndow,  965, 966. 1071. 
RuUnuum,  W.,  627. 
Romley,£,840. 
Rnznpf,  T.,  982. 
ROmpler,  A.,  740. 
Ranyan,  E.  G.,  413. 
Russell,  F.L.,  887, 801. 
Russell,  H.C.,  81. 
Russell,  H.  L.,  181,  185,  206,  206, 

315,  310,  387,  888,  582,  587,  591, 

594,850,887,888,990.1099. 
Russell,  I.  C.  737. 
R&£i£ka,Y.,1030. 
Saare,O.,ig6,805. 
Sabatier,A.,23,924. 
Saccaido,P.A..861.726. 
Sachs,  J..  100,  104,  207,  800,  906, 

940. 
Sadeb«}k,R.,048. 
Sadtler,  S.  P.,  1096. 
Sigo.  C,  149. 

SiOo,  K.,  61, 776, 862. 1071. 1072. 
Sakellario,D.,067. 


I  Salfeld,  190, 208. 
I  SaIkow8ki,E.,80& 
!  Salmon,  D.  S.,600,  094,  892,  883, 
884. 

Samaniego,lL6.,398. 

Sanar^,  196. 

Sander-PnyonLes  Troos,C.,621. 

Sanders,  &  P.,  460. 

Sanford,J.O..e06. 

Santori,  F.  S.,  108. 

Sarauw,G.F.L.,663. 

Sargent,  C.  S.,  458. 563, 661. 

Saunders.  W.,  450,  409,  826,  830. 
841. 842, 868,878, 887, 898. 

Savela,H.,983. 

Sawela,  H.,  94. 

Scala,  A..  1077. 

Schafier.  R.,  653. 

Soheibe.A.,796. 

Schellenberger,  861. 

Sohenck,C  A.,  452. 062. 

Schenkling.S.,774. 

SohenkUng-Pr^rAt,  862, 1071 

Scherer,L.C.,786. 

Scbiemer,24L 

Schifl;H.,225. 

SchiUer.88&. 

Sohindler,F.,834. 

Schioniiing,H.,368. 

Schipps,K..63I. 

Schischkin,A..740. 

Schiveley,  Adeline  F.,  808. 

Sohjeming,  H.,  808. 

Schlegol,H.,082. 

8chloeBing,009,912. 

Sehlo8aing,T.,&22. 

Sohldsstng,  T.,  Jr.,  725, 929. 

Schlossmann,  A.,  590. 

Sohmelck,  L.,  1024. 

Sohmiedeknecht,  O.,  861. 

Schmidt,  E.,  25, 520. 

Schmidt,  P.,  436. 

Sohmidt-Dumont,  500. 

ScbmiUDumont,  W.,  521. 

Sohmitz,  N.  A.,  275. 

Sohmoeger,  M.,  486, 824. 

Sohneck,J.,650. 

Schneider,  A.,  421, 600. 

Sohneidewind,  W.,  788. 

Schneller,  526. 

Schober,A.,812. 

Schoenfeldt,  H.  von,  574. 

Scholts,1099. 

Schdtt,H.,468. 

Schoyen,  W.  M.,  61, 372, 674, 676. 

Schramm,  E.,  246. 

Schrank,J.,627. 

Scbteiber,  7. 

Schreiber,J.F.,4dO. 

Schrenk,H.von,467. 

Schroeder,  C,  862, 065, 966, 1072. 

Sohroeder  van  der  Kolk,  J.  L.  C, 
522. 

Schroeter,  J.,  421. 

SchrottFiechU,  H.,  796. 

Schrott,  H.,  887. 


|Schobart,B.,330. 

Schnlz,F.N.,175 
'  Schnlx,M.,373. 
I  SGhnlxa,B.,061. 
I  Schnlie,  B^  226^  227, 511, 596.  m 
I     812. 1020. 

SohultsLoplfci,  UO,  U2, 836. 

Sohulti,0..774. 

Schumann,  K.,  328. 

Schntt.  796. 

Schutcenbeit^r,  P.,  lOt. 

Sehwappach,  53. 

Schwartz,  G..  625. 

Schwarz.  E.  A.,  210. 1070. 

Schweinitz,  £.  A.  de,  SOS,  723. 

Schydlowsky,A.,380. 

Sooresby,W.,jr.,30. 

Scott,  D.  H.,  796. 

Scott,  J.,  393. 

Scott,  W.,  141. 

Scott^mith.  6.  B.,  886. 

ScoTOll,  M.  A.,  311. 313.  838.  4B6 
409,412,418,1044,1048. 

Soudder.  S.  H.,  471. 1068. 

Searle,A.B.,520,8K. 

Sears,  F.  C,  258. 800, 453,  TOO. 

Sebastian,  T.,  196. 

SebeUen,J.,696,061. 

Sedgowick,  W.,  186. 

Seelhorst,  von.  ^8. 

Scgelcke,T.R..711. 

Seidel,808. 

SeIby,A.D.,60,762.1054. 

Semeleder,F.,080. 

Semenowicz.  W.,  628. 

Semichon,  L.,  196,696. 1O0& 

SemperB,F.W.,574. 

Sempolowaki,  A.,  134. 

Senequier,  B..  1060. 

Senn,  Marie  B.,  785. 

Seraflni,A..265,107B. 

Sorts,  H.,  808. 

Sestini,F.,6ia 

Seton-Karr,  H.,  87. 

Setti,E.,10B3. 

SeTorin,  228. 

SeTerini,O.,980. 

Se^«rin.S.A..1040. 

Seyler,C.A.,C20. 

ShakhnasaroT,  A.,  13i. 

Shanibarger,  £.  W.,  833. 

Sharp,  1032. 

Sharpe,  T.  A.,  833. 840. 841. 

Shaw,  G.W.,  358, 737, 753. 8«7.«». 

Shaw,  R.S.,  1100. 

Sheirer,J.C.T.,084. 

SheffieU,H.B.,628. 

Shepaxd,  J.  H.,  242,  245,  2K,  66. 
741,931. 

Sherman,  W.K..  283. 

Showman,  A.  P..  208. 

Shim,  C.H,  568. 

Shipley,  A.  E..  1081. 

Shirai,M.,381. 

Shliokih,  I..  205,286. 

Shiyer,F.&,4IB,619.6B5. 
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Shoeemith,H.,Wl. 

Shore,  J..  1018. 

Shorey,  £.  S.,  720. 

Shiiieldt.RW..370. 

Shiilts,tf24. 

ShaU.  F.  T.,  454. 821, 822. 826, 833, 

857.865.867.872,873. 
Shuttlewortb.A  £.,435.479,487. 
SibinBev,N.M.,587. 
8i«del,J.,588.590. 
Siefert,  W..  627. 
Siemens,  005. 
SiIant7eT,A.,2Se. 
Sim,W.T.,644. 
Simmer,  H.,  625. 
Simmonds,  M.,  392. 
Simond,  P.  L.,  1003. 
SimondB.O.C..247. 
Simons,  F.  D.,  783. 
Simpson,  J.,  248. 
Sims,  C.  W.,  899. 
SiCTlne.  Emma.  1027. 
Sirrine.F.A..60.257. 
Siten8k5\  F..  643. 
^ollema,  B.,  416, 418, 552, 1022. 
^ostrom.  A.,  884. 
Skslov.B.A.,821. 
Skelton,C.,45. 
Skinner,  B.  S.,  200. 
Sleeth,J.S..460. 
Slingerland,  M.  V.,  69,  260,  261, 

363, 365, 367, 470, 064,  067. 
Slos8<m,E.E..472,58l. 
Smet8,6.,7.435. 
Smith,  B.  F.,  561. 
Smith,  C,  23, 410. 
Smith,  C.  D..  315  317, 1045, 1081. 
Smith,  E.  E..  88. 
Smith.  E.  F.,  422,  457,  817,  849, 

1068. 
Smith,  G.  A.,  399, 700. 
Smith,  H.  M.,  521. 
Smith.  J.  B.,  68,  75,  160,  253;  315, 

467,575,662,664. 
Smith.  J/  6.,  551, 748, 828. 
Smith.  J.  W.,  122. 
Smith,  B.,  51. 
Smith.  R.  £.,  324, 568. 
Smitb,  B.  G.,  96. 
Smith,  T.,  293, 888. 
Smith,  W.G.,  361. 
Smith,  W.K.,95L 
SmitherB,G.F.,1071. 
Smitt,J..1062. 
Smolensk!,  P.  O.,  872. 
Smyth,  E.  A.,  603. 
Snyder,  014. 
Snyder,  H.,  318, 413.  435, 446, 479. 

682.635,641.677.679,777. 
Snyder,  J.  L.,  314, 316. 
SokoIowa,A.,1028. 
Soldiani,A.  620. 
SoUied.P..818. 
SoUmann,  T.,  480. 
Solomon,  F.  C,  86. 
Soltsleii,P.,887 


Solukha.I.P..275. 

Somoncini.  G.  B.,  1078. 

Sondto,  202. 

Sonne,  C,  94L 

Soppit,  H.  T..  140. 

Sorauer,  470. 

Soraaer,  P.,  61,  251.  330.  361,  650, 

763,812. 
Sorel,  108. 
Sormani,  G..  627. 
Soflkin,S.,275. 
Scale,  A.M.,  800. 
Soule,  C.  G.,  470. 
Soxhlet.  F.,  101, 171, 880. 
Spafrord,F.A.,299. 
Spiith,  L.,  661. 
Spencei,G.L.,594. 
Spencer,  S.,  874. 
Spenzer,J.G.,9]8. 
Spioa,M.,419,522. 
Spillman,  W.J'.,92,318. 
Spirig,'W.,981. 
Sprenger,  C,  247. 
Spnngfeld,  1078. 
SsibirKeflr.  N..  1040, 1041. 
Stacey,  H.,  175. 
Staes,  G.,  100. 
Stobre,  A.,  1068. 
Stameroff.K.,820.625. 
Stopf,  O.,  624. 

Stames  H.  N.,  318, 450, 660, 1000. 
Steblcr.  F.  G.,  454. 
Stedman.  J.  M .,  155, 157, 201. 862. 
Stefam  Perez,  T.  de,  872. 
Steiger.E.,  621, 1020. 
Stein,  y.,  323, 494. 
Stephens.  E.F.,  843. 
Stephenson,  J.,  099. 
Stem,  A.  L.,  418. 
Sternberg,  G.M.,  06. 
SteTenson,  E.  B.,  755. 
Stewart,  C.G.,  521. 
Stewart,  F.  C,  55,  166,  248,  765, 

1066. 1056. 
Stewart,  J.,  293. 
Stiepel,E..2S. 
Stiles,  C.  W.,  591. 996. 
Stinson,  J.  T.,  358,  362,  363,  370, 

948. 
Stinson,  F.  T.,  950. 
StMarkasfeld,393. 
Stockbridge,  H.  E.,  299, 661. 
Stookhausen,  E.  J.  Ton,  1087. 
Stohmann.  F.,  399, 400, 511. 
Stokes,  A.  W.,  704, 808. 
Stokes,  W.R.,  893. 
Stoklasa,  J.,  29,  61,  526,  685,  823, 

1028. 
Stone,  G.  E.,  207, 824. 
Stone,  W.  E.,  418. 
Stone,  R.,  606. 
Stone,  W.,  230. 
Storch,  K.,  222. 
Storch,  v.,  102,  176,  388,  717,  718, 

1089. 
Storer,F.H.,07,320. 


Storme,J.,949. 

Stossisch,  M.,  96. 195, 1002. 

Stent,  O.  V.  P..  798. 

St  Panl,  von,  922. 

Strauch,R.,87,274. 

Stxeet,  J.  P.,  406, 414, 543, 617, 807, 

934. 
Strickland,  T.  A.  G.,  468. 
Stmbe,  872. 
Stoart,  W.,  840, 1048. 
Stabbe,  L.,  192, 194. 
Stabbs,  J.  E.,  303, 310, 317. 
Stabbs,  W.  C,  833, 1044, 1072. 
Stndenski,  202. 
StahI,M.,116. 
Stopart,  R  F.,  29. 
Stargis,  W.  C,  665,  668,  569,  575, 

576, 1061. 
Stutzer,  A.,  148,  200,  586.  600, 635, 

740,933,953,995,1029. 
Sadworth,G.B.,452. 
Suriugar,  H.,  225. 
SatoUffe,J.H.,  1081. 
Sutton,  A.  W.,  348. 
Sasaki,  U.,  523. 621, 622. 
Sverdrnp.  H.  U..  644, 933, 1097. 
Swanson,  F.  A.,  1000. 
Sweetaer,  W.  S.,  414, 815,  S]  9. 
Sweaey,  G.  D.,  730. 
Sykes,W.J.,696. 
Syniewski,  W.,  806. 
Ssekelj',  419. 
Taccbini,P.,427. 
Tacke,  B.,  32. 
Taft,  L.  R..  246.  319,  350, 364, 951, 

1063. 
Takabayashi,  S.,  622, 627. 
Takamine,  J.,  924. 
Tancr6, 436, 445, 479, 538. 551. 821. 
Tanfllyev,  G.  L,  637. 
Tanret,C.,  921. 922. 1027. 
Tarr,  R  S.,  932. 
Tassmy,E.,420. 
Taurelli-SalimbelD,  A.,  392. 
Taylor,  F.  W.,  754. 
Taylor,  G.  L.,  1062. 
Taylor,  N.R,  531. 
Tcherwinsky,  204. 
TeUer,  G.  L.,  323, 377. 413. 740. 938. 
Tennebier,  903. 
Tepper,J.G.0..361. 
Terray,  P.  von,  275. 
Tertrin,  P.,  468, 471. 
Teyxeira,  C,  560. 
Thayer,  608. 
Theen,  H.,  776. 
Theobald,  F.  V.,  471. 
Thiel6,E.,454. 
Thiele.F.C.,196. 
Thiele,  P.,  796. 
Thleriot,J.H.,981. 
Thistelton-Dyer,  W.  T.,  141. 
Thomas,  800. 
Thomas,  F.,  863. 
Thomas,  M.B.,  810. 
Thomassen,  603. 
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nnck.K^33t.73S. 


TVic»i  o  IL.  3»i.  zvk  an.  T<7. 

Tki    ilM  ly. 
T^KSiM.  K.  H- 97. 

Tiaiiiej.T.D-l.T.#. 

Tolub»hixfe.  H~  «9&- 
ToLksm.  B^  235.  «•«.  §14. 
ToBcU.F^40. 

Toomey,  J.  W^  52. 142. 3W. 
ToomUe.  L.  de.  6n>. 
Towar.J.D^llOO. 
TowTwend.  C.  H.  T..  4a,  »1, 964, 

1070. 
Townamd.  C.  O^  421. 810. 
Townj^heod,  X.  S-.  w2. 
Towaley.J.C..100u. 
Tracy.  S.M..561. 
Tracy,  W.W,5«>. 
Tnphagen,  F.  W.,  335. 
Treat,  M..  454. 
Trey,  H.,  225. 
Trigalet,W..458. 
Trimble.  H^  651, 652. 
Trine,  D.W.,2«. 
Troop,  J..  352. 
Troncet,L.J.,754. 
Trone«tort,  £.  L..  695- 
Trowbridge,  J..  531. 
Tmbe,R.G.,8l9. 
True,  A.  C.  298,  306,  307,  308.  311, 

312, 313, 314, 597, 1098, 1099. 
True,  F.  W.,  926. 
True,  R.H.,  421, 1028. 
Truffant,  G..  140, 451, 561, 755, 756. 
Truitt,W.,99. 
Tr3ller,H.,620. 
Tschirch,  227. 
T8nboi.J.,474. 
Taakamoto,  M.,  220, 523. 
Tabeaf,  C.  von,  775. 
Tnbenf,  K.  von,  361, 452, 960. 
Tucci,F.,  1078, 1079. 
Tucker.  G.  M.,  933,  936,  937,  938, 

939,943. 


riacr.F^419. 

CBderwood.  L.  IL.,227. 

CMlerrood.  W.  L.,  120. 

rniaoT,&.17«. 

CachiMky.X^aiS. 

Tadanki^G^SO. 

Vawferelde.  A.  J.  J..  54,526. 

TaiidiB.r.  1^521. 

TaaKeteLA^TaS. 

Taa  Oraam.  F.  B.,  242. 

Tan  Beaaelaer-Stioiig.  S.  de  L. 

574. 
Vaa  Slyke.  L.  L.,  36.  37,  92,  122, 

128,181,406.411,1012. 
VanTie^feflm.P.,526. 
Vakntine,  C.  S..  140. 
Varigny.  H.  de,  433. 
Tater.727. 
Taacbex,268. 
TaiidiB,L.,2M,0B5. 
TeDakoC^M231. 
TeniiareLV.,306. 
remetJ-C.,198. 
Teatal,G..453. 
Yiala,P..240.960. 
Yibraiia,825. 
TieUi,P.,687. 
TigD<ni,L.,419. 
Tigoroax,  H..  1079. 
TUaro.T..1031. 
Yilboachevitch,  J..  1041, 1048. 
TiOe,J.,91l.l079. 
YUiDorin-Aiidrieux.  358. 
Vilmorin,  H.  L.  de,  245, 950. 
YUmorin,  M.  L.,  248. 
Yinea,&H.,813. 
Yitm«r,B.,262. 
Yivian,A.,300. 
YiviaDdMorel,Y..842. 
Ydcbting.  H.,  1027. 
Yoelcker,J.A.,199,274. 
YogelJ.H..4S5.740. 
Yoges.  O.,  992. 
Yoglino,  P.,  560. 
Voit,C.,5«H,982. 
Yoit,E.,917. 
Volckening,  G.  J.,  620. 
Yoorhees,  £.  B..  47, 78, 97. 297, 314, 

697,790.985. 
Yoorhees,  L.  A.,  934. 
VrieB,J.J.O.de,481. 
Yuillemin,P.,29. 
Vuy»t,P.de,3,349. 
Wagner,  36, 114, 209, 210, 635, 825. 

1044. 
Wagner,  F.,  241, 362. 
Wagner,  J.  P.,  981. 
Wagner,  P.,  617. 826, 1022. 
Wahl,C.von,329. 


WaUqnist,  R..  88. 91. 275, 281. 

Wailly,  A«,  150. 
;  Walcott,aD..843. 

Waldron,  a  B.,  74%  775. 

Walker.  B.,  500. 

Walah.G.K.13S,245. 

Waitca',B.,812. 

Warburg,  F.C.,1». 
•  Ward,  C.H..  648. 
I  Ward,H.B.,9M. 

Ward.  H.M..  627. 
;  Ward.  H.Marahall,  1028,  IflM. 
.  Ward, R. dec 814. 81 7. 

Warington,  R.,  933, 1043. 

WarUoh.726. 

Warren.  B.H.,  858. 

Waahlmni,2S2. 

Waekbura,  J.  H..  303,  310,  311 
314. 
,  Wasbatski,J.,594. 

Waterbonae,  C.  H.,  300. 
,  Watera,  H.  J..  297,  313,  ttO.  944. 
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244, 246. 261, 296, 1064, 1095, 1098 
Coloring  matter,   eflfect  on  digestive  fer- 
ments   7n 

in  sanaagf*,  detection 420 

Colostrum,  of  the  cow.  analyses UM 

sttidies 1*S 

Columbine  borer,  remedies 2fi0 

Comb  foundation  for  bees,  use 774 

Comfroy,  notes 98* 

prickly,  analyses.  Can )3S 

culture  experimenU,  His.  343 

Comma  butterfly.  U.  S.  I).  A 6IB 

Commerce,  Hawaiian,  statistics,!!.  S.  D.  A . .  387 

Compost,  analyses,  Mass.  Hatch SM 

Condensers,  reflux 918 

Condiments,  adultoration 982 

Condition  powder,  effect  on  egg  pnidnctlon. 

Mass.  Hatch 37« 

Cone  nose,  blood  sacking.  U.S.D.  A 62,351 

Conifers,  American,  notes 851 

artificial  pollination 932 

cultivated 45tlO 

growth  as  affected  by  light  and 

removal  of  dead  timber.  53 

of  leaves 52S 

hardy,  in  Europe 45S 

notes *1 

of  the  Pacific  coast 841 
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Conifers,  paraaitM 767 

Wefttem  American 62 

Connecticut  State  Station— 

bnlletins 339 

notes 399 

report 614, 

515,  516,  517.  518,  519,  538.  540,  543,  549,551, 
662,  553,  560,  565,  566,  568,  569,  574,  575,  508 
Conneotiout,  Storrs  Station — 

notes 299 

report  729, 746,779, 780, 782, 783, 786, 791. 793, 798 

Oonogtthes  puneHfercUit,  notes 262 

Conorkinut  tanguuttga,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A. .  62, 254 

Oonotrach^ut  nanttpAor,  notes,  Can 856 

Minn 151 

Okla 871 

Cr.S.D.A..  662 

Conrifi^  orimtolu,  notes 454 

U.S.D.A 653 

Convolvuku  arvtnsii,  eradication,  Can ...  453 

Coontie,  analyses,  Fla 225 

Cooperative  creameries  and  taberoalosis . . .  1088 

dairying  in  Ireland 184,291 

CooperatiTe  exi;>eriments — 

with  field  crops  in  Ontario 317 

forest  trees,  Ky 1025 

sugar  beets,  Mo 944 

Wash 240 

tobacco,  Mass.  Hatch 346 

Copper  acetate  for  grape  Feronospora 458 

rot  of  peaches,  Del 147 

carbonate,  ammoniacal,  for  celery 

blight,  N.  Y.  Cornell 369 

determination 420 

insolubility  in  soap  mixtures 457 

lime   sucrate  for  leaf  diseases  of 

grapes 660 

physiological  effect  on  man 962 

poisonous  effect  on  plants 1028 

solution,  effect  on  tomatoes 599 

solutions  for  determination  of  sugar  225 

sucrate  for  grape  mildew 765 

Copper  sulphate— 

and  Bordeaux  mixture  for  brown  rot  of 

plums,  Va 647 

and  soap  for  grape  mildew  and  black 

rot  of  grapes 363 

for  bacterial  disease  of  grapes 1058 

smut  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats, 

Mont 363 

impure 1023 

CJojn-intM  eomottM,  notes,  n.  S.  D.  A 649 

roUrupianus,  notes 450 

ctoreorarita,  notes 450 

Corehorut  eapnUari*^  notes,  N.  C 41 

Corcyra  cephaloniea,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 853 

Oordyesps  entomorrhiza,  notes 471 

gunnii,  noten 361 

Corerotof  applet.  Can 850 

pears,  Can 850 

Coriander,  culture,  Idaho 367 

Cork  formation  by  plants 330 

Com.    (See  also  Maize.) 

amount  of  cultivation.  Kans 125 

analyses.  Conn.  Storrs 786 

and  peaa  for  fattening  lambs,  W  is 578 


Paga 
Com— Continued. 

andsoy-bean  silage,  digestibility, 

Mass.  Hatch 373 

continuous    growth   on    same   land, 

Conn.SUte 551 

cost  of  growing 348 

cowi)eas,  and  wheat  bran  for  pigs, 

Ala.  College 272 

cultivation  by  different  methods,  HI. .  39 

to  different  depths,  Kans.  125 

Ohio .  37 

culture  experiments.  Can 833 

Fla 243 

Qa 124 

Md..* ^9 

cutting  and  shocking,  Ala.  College 828 

determination  of  heating  value 320 

feeding  to  farm  animals 682 

fertiliser  experiments,  Ark 634 

Can 830 

Conn.  Storrs  . .  746 

Ga 124 

Ind 237 

Md 89 

Mass.  Hatch..  340 

W.Va 832 

fodder,  cost  and  feeding  value,  N.  J . .-.  790 

digestlbttity,  Can 866 

shredded,  and  Jack-bean  meal 

for  steerti,  Miss 168 

yield  at  different  stages  of  ma- 
turity, N.  Y.  CoraeU 842 

I             fuel  value,  Xebr 196 

I             green  manuring,  Maas.  Hatch 340 

harvesters,  tests,  Wis 597 

harvesting  by  different  methods, Ohio.  88 

hill  vs.  driU  culture,  Mass.  Hatch. ...  340 

irrigaUon,Wis 594 

meal,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 786 

meal  and  bran  vs.  Atlas  meal  for  milch 

oows,Vt 879 

vs.  oat  feed  for  pigs.Mass.Hatch .  376 
rice  meal  for  pigs,  Mass. 

Hatch 374 

shelled  com  for  pigs,  V  t 870 

methods  of  determining  comparative 

yields  in  variety  tests,  111 88 

plant,  analyses,  Can 865 

planting  at  diiterent— 

dates,  Ind 237 

Kans 125 

depths,  Ind 237 

distances,  Ala.  College 828 

Can 441 

Ga 124 

Ohio 38 

planting  by  different  methods,  N.  Y. 

Cornell 342 

product,  new,  value  as  a  feeding  stuff, 

Md 76 

profitable  amount  of  seed  per  acre,Me.  830 

roots,  growth,  Colo 241 

rotation  vs.  continuous  cropping,  Ind .  237 
seed  from  different- 
localities,  Ala.  College 828 

Ind 847 
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parts  of  ear,  Ala.  College 828 

Can 441 

Kane 126 

Ohio 88 

silage.    (See  Silage.) 

8mut,Ind 327 

Kans W 

N.J 857 

Ohio 00 

U.S.D.A 899 

stover,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 786 

feeding  value,  U.  S.  D.  A 577 

loss  by  exposure,  Okla 346 

snbsoiling  vs.  surface  plowing,  Kans.  126 

sweet,  varietira,  Colo 244 

topping,  Ala.College 828 

varieties 833 

Ala.CoUege 828 

Can 441, 827, 820. 8;)0, 833 

Ga 134 

Iowa 132 

Kans 126 

La 439 

Mass-Hatch 340 

Minn 131 

N.Dak 741 

Ohio 38 

Tex 40 

W.Va 832 

vs.  barley  for  pigs,  Colo 971 

corn  meal  for  pigs,  Wis 580 

Kaffir  coi-n  for  pigs,  Kans 976 

steers,  Kans 978 

w heat  for  feeding,  U.  S.  D.  A 799 

worm,  remedies,  X.  Y.  State 70 

yield  as  affected  by  previous  manur- 
ing, Ind 347 

Correlation  of  growth  in  plants 421, 810 

Corrosive  sublimate- 

for  black  rot  of  grapes 1062 

disinfecting  seed  potatoes,  V t 847 

potatorot 761 

scab,  Conn.  State 566 

Mont 363 

N.H 45,764 

N.Mex 446 

R.I.... 936 

smut  of  barley,  N.Dak 145 

stinlKing  smut  of  wheat,  N.  Dak  ....  144 

wet  rot  of  potatoes,  Wyo 2S9 

Corthyltu  colurnbianiu,  notes,  W.  Ya 962 

punctati$nmu9,  notes,  W.  Ya 962 

Coryanthes,  insect  pollination 857 

Cosmos,  stem  blight,  N.  J 667 

Cossid  borer,  Colo.. 1 261 

Cotton  boll  woevil,  Mexican,  U.  S.  D.  A 370 

bollworm,  U.  S.  D.  A 370 

crop  1896-97,  statistics,  IT.  S.  D.  A  .  297,898 

crossing,  Ala.  College 238 

cultivation   by  different   methods, 

Ala.  College 40 

culture  in  Egypt,  n.  S.  D.  A 238 

United  States 348 

Sffyptian,  as  affected  by  fog  and  evap- 
oration ftom  soil 348 


Cotton,  exports  from  Egypt,  U.  S.  D.  A. . .  297, 397 
fertilizer  experiments,  Ala.  College  40, 126 

Ark «34 

Ga 127 

hull  ashes,  analyses.  Conn. State  ...  538 

La 1044 

industries  of  Russia 397 

industry  in  Turkestan 134 

manuring,  U.  a  D.  A 348 

maple  scale 964 

m]te,La 1U65 

planting  at  different  distanoes,  Ala. 

College 40 

planting  at  different  distances.  Ga. .  137 

pentosansin 225 

seed  and  linseed  meals  vs.  Atlas  mesl 

for  milch  cows,  Yt 879 

cake,  decorticated,  digestibility  476 

for  com,  Ala.  College 828 

from   different  localities,  Ala. 

College 40 

hull  ashes  and  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash for  tobaoco,  Mass.  Hatch  .  341^ 
hulls  and  dry  sand  for  storing 

sweet  potatoes,  S.  C 650 

meal,  alkaloids  in 805 

American  vs.  German 1079 

analj^es 739 

Conn.  State 588 

La lOU 

Mas8.Hatch 330, 

436,930 

S.C 638 

and  hay  vs.  shredded  corn 
fodder  and  Jack- 
bean    meal    for 

steers,  Miss 168 

hulls  for  steers,  Tex.  260 

for  Gom,  Ala.  College 828 

cotton,  Ala.  College  . .  41 

tobaoco,  Conn.  State. .  544 
vs.  gluten  meal  for  milch 

cows,Me 881 

spinning 135 

tail  rabbit  hot  fly 460 

varieties,  Ala.  College 40 

Ga 127,0U 

Tex 40 

waste,  analyses,  Mass.  Hatch 189, 939 

Yt 336,625 

worm,U.S.D.A 370 

Cottonwood  leaf  beetle,  remedies,  N.  Y. 

SUte 70 

miner,  U.  S.  D.  A 670 

Cottony  grass  scale.  Can 855 

Cotyledons,  growth 422 

Cow  bam,  feeding  and  work  schedule 1088 

cockle,  notes.  Can 453,758.846 

shed,  model 1097 

stables,  fittings,  Me 897 

Cowpea  fodder,  analyses,  Conn.  Storrs 786 

proteids.  Conn.  State 617 

vines,  analyses,  N.  J 682 

Cowpeas,  culture 241 

Miss 551 

experimonts,  N.  C 41 
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Coivpeas,  fertJUser  experlmenta,   Conn. 

Storr* 746 

for  green  maonring  orchards,  R.  1 .  950 

Yalne,U.S.D.A 551 

weeyila  affecting,  U.  S.  D.  A 854 

Cows,  control  of  productiye  capacity 1088 

milch,  Atlaa  meal  vs.  oom  meal  and 

bran(or,Vt 879 

Atlas  meal  vs.  cotton-seed  and 

linseed  meals  for,  Vt 879 

comparison  of  breeds 688 

digestion  experlmenta 788 

feeding 688 

experiments 178, 282, 

382,383,688,788,879,988 
feeding  experiments— 

Conn.Storrs 786 

Me 881 

N.J 790 

N.Y.State 91 

N.C 985 

good  vs.  poor,  XT.  S.  D.  A 799 

inflammation  of  milk  doets.  898 

molasses  for 275,281,874 

rations  for 494,688,689 

Can 281 

reindeer  moss  for 689 

relation   between    body   eon- 
formation  and  prod  action . . .  879 

silage  vs.  potatoes  for,  Y  t 883 

sunflower-seed  cake  for 887 

tallow  for,  N.  Y.  Cornell 494 

wide  vs.  narrow  rations  for, 

Mass.  Hatch 380,888 

Cows*  milk,  automatic  weighing 91 

proteids 220 

Cows,  poisoning  by  rape-seed  cake 994 

Crab  apples,  varieties,  N.  Y.  State 50 

Cranberries,  culture,  Can 841 

insects  affecting,  Mass.  Hatch .  371 

Cranefly 74 

Cream  acidity,  determination.  Wash 92 

centrifugal  testing 795 

detection  of  gelatin  in 806 

gluten  meal,  analyses,  Vt 800 

method  for  determining  viscosity, 

Wis 181 

of  tartarin  wines 419 

pasteurized,  Wis 588 

restoring  consistency, 

U.S.D.A 899 

preservation  for  market ,  Me 887 

profits  from  selling,  N.  Y.  State 92 

ripening  by  bacteria 687 

pure  cultures 383 

experiments.  Conn.  Storrs .  791 

Iowa 987 

withkephir 795 

separated,  determination  of  fat 224 

separators,  care 1088 

test8,Me 888 

N.Y.ComeU 494 

Pa 386,888 

Vt 888 

titration 689 

Creameries,  construction  and  methods.  Can .  590 
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Creameries,  cooperative,  and  tuberculosis . .  1088 

equipment,  r.  S.  D.  A 880 

payment  for  milk 388 

Creamery  at  Windsor  Park,  BngUnd 589 

practice,  observation  s 388 

Crematory  ashes,  analyses,  Vt 336, 825 

garbage,  analyses,  N.  J 636 

Oreno9oma  iemiannatum,  note» 1002 

Creolin  as  a  disinfectant^  Va 691 

Orepidodera  oueurMris,  notes,  N.  Y.  State  .  71, 156 

Cress,  bitter 956 

cul  t  nre,  Idaho 357 

wiater 956 

Iowa 143 

Crested  titmouse 230 

Cricket,  field,  U.  S.  D.  A 63 

house,  n.  S.  D.  A 63 

Crickets,  Minn 151 

Crimson  clover,  American  vs.  European...  184 

analyseSiN.J 682 

culture 446,551 

U.S.D.A 809 

experiments,  Fla  .  248 

m...  45 

for  green  manuring 134 

orchard8,R.1 950 

Crinums,  varieties 247 

Orioeeria  atparagi,  notes 964 

Conn.  State 674 

U.S.D.A 560,662 

lUii,  notes 1072 

i2-pun«toto,  notes 064 

TJ.S.D.A 569 

Oroeota  op«Ua,  notes 965 

Crocuses,  culture 247 

Cro€U8  tativtu,  diseases 763 

Oronartium  ribieolum,  notes 852 

Crop  and  live-stock  statistics- 
fur  Kansas 698 

Manitoba 499,698 

Ohio 699 

OnUrlo 297,499,699 

Crop  production  as  affected  by  weather. ...  122 
reports,  U.  S.  D.  A . .  197, 198, 297, 397, 499, 599 

ofMichlgan 297 

Scotland 46 

service,  instructions  to  observers,  U. 

S.D.A 817 

yield  as  affected  by  proportion  of  fer- 
tilizing elements  349 

Crops  as  affected  by  climate 501 

for  hogs.  Ark 378 

produced  on  poor  soils 1041 

Cross  breeding  and  selection 175 

fertilization,  experiments 29, 328 

of  fruits.  Can 841 

pollination  in  relation  tofruitfulness, 

IT.S.D.A 899 

Crossing  chrysanthemums 650 

cotton,  Ala.  College 238 

fruits 649 

Croton  bug,  Me 858 

seed,  toxalbumoses 720 

Crow.  English,  feeding  habits 230 

Crown  gall  of  apples,  Ohio 762 

pears,  Ohio 762 
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Crown  gall  of  qoincea,  Ohio 762 

raspb^rriea,  Ohio 762 

ruBtn 149,363 

Cmcifen,  dub  root 761 

foDgua  diseases 957 

Crude  fiber  and  extract  matter,  composi- 
tion, Mass.  Hatch 322 

Cryphaiut  abieti9,  notes 471 

Cryptogams  in  bacterial  cultaros 420 

Cuoomber  anthracnose,  K.  J 656 

prevention,    Mass. 

Hatch 324 

beetle,  striped.  Can 856 

Colo 261 

N.Y.  State 70 

downy  mUdew,  K.  Y.  State. ...  249, 261 
flea  beetle,  effect  on  potatoes,  K . 

Y.  State 156 

mUdew,  N.J 656 

encumbers,  culture,  Idaho 857 

fertiliser   experiments,   Conn. 

State 556 

varieties,  Mich 351 

OuourM^aWa  frtfrfreridtf,  parasitism 527 

pUhyopkUa  eembra  on  Abiet 

peetinata 960 

Cucurbits,  mildew 761 

OuZm  puti^efM,  notes,  IT.  S.  D.  A 62 

Cultivation,  effect  on  moisture  ot  soil,  N. 

Dak 786 

stooling  node  of  win- 

terrye 980 

of  SOU 284 

study  of  methods,  N.  Dak 981 

Culture  media  as  affected  by  bacteria 814 

Cnrculio,  cabbage,  Ohio 67 

peach,  Mich 858 

plum,  Can 856 

Minn 151 

Okla 871 

R.1 959 

U.S.D.A 662 

Curled  dock,  Can 458,758 

Currant  borer,  N.Y.  State 138 

cane  disease,  remedies,  K.  Y.  Cor- 

neU 359 

clear  wing  motii 262 

fly,  Me 858 

gaUmlte 74 

leaf  spot.  Ohio 762 

mildew,  Ohio 762 

spanworm.  Me 858 

Mass.  Hatch 371 

N.J 664 

stem  girdler,  N.  Y.  Cornell 864 

remedies,  Conn.  State  574 

worm,  N.Y. State 138 

imported,  Del 463 

Currants,  culture 650 

dried,  moth  infesting,  IT.  S.  D.  A . .  852 

pmning 766 

seedling,  varieties,  Can 841 

varieties,  Colo 244,245 

Mass.Hatoh 50 

Mich 858 

Cuaoata,cndication 666,663,1066 
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OutetUa  epithymum,  notbs,  Ari% 14S 

monogyna  on  grapes,  remedies 053 

Outere&ra  I«p««ct£ii,  n.  sp.,  notes 460 

spp.,note8 774 

Cuttage,  importance  and  necessity,  W.  Va. .  951 

physiology 950 

Cuttings,  development  of  roots,  W.  Va 921 

Cutworm,  climbing,  N.  Y.  Cornell 470 

clover.  Can 856 

onion,  N.Y.  State 257,261 

red  backed.  Can 856 

Cutworms,  Can 458 

Colo 1065 

N.J 664 

Cyanhydric  acid,  production  in  seeds 626 

Oyathoetyle  pruS8ie€ti  notes 06 

Cyclamen,  olassiflcation  and  culture 1064 

Oyelanun  ewropcBnum,  carbohydrates 24 

la^foUum,  cultural  evolution 141 

Cydee  in  meteorology,  U.  S.  D.  A 815 

Cyclical  changes  in  India,  IT.  S.  D.  A 814 

Cyclones,  studies 533 

O^ttfMlrofponum  podi,  notes,  Oreg 753 

OyUme  picta,noteB,W.YA 962 

rofrinue,  notes 964 

CynipidfiB,  new  genera  and  species 471 

Oynodon  dUutylon,uotoB 1055 

«                       Aria 142 

CyperacesD,  morphology 626,812 

Oyperui  etc%Uentu$,  natoB,  Ariz 142 

rottmefiM,  notes 455 

OyrtOfMura  ttdbuiant,  notes,  U.  S.  D.  A 63 

Oyttkereus/ateiolarU,  nobOB 204 

Oytotporella  eerei,  notw 660 

Daetyli9glotnerata,saalja/eB 268 

notes 624 

i>a«tyIopitf«adonidttm,notes,U.  S.D.A....  670 

claiKj^era,  n.  sp.,  notes 1070 

edgeworthuEy  not»B 1072 

pMudonipts,  notes 872 

Dactylortyx,  revision  of 1631 

Dahlias,  bibliography 141 

culture  and  propagation,  N.  Y.  Cor- 

neU 856 

history  and  cultivation 756 

native,  of  Mexioo 562 

varieties,  N.  Y.  Cornell 866 

Dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  Pennsyl- 

vania,  report 961 

laws  of  Pennsylvania 786 

associations  in  United  States  and 

Canada,  U.S.D.  A 500 

bacteriology 185 

Iowa 183 

bam,  description,  Mich 1068 

cows,  feeding,  Mich 1081 

feeding  in  Pennsylvania 380 

fkrming,  abstracte  of  articles. .  88, 176, 276, 
878, 481, 681,683, 786, 874, 983, 1081 

Md 290 

herd,  Cheshire 288 

formation    and    management, 

ir.8.D.A 705 

record,  Bonn-Poppelsdorf 588 

Can 404 

N.C 985 
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SMiry  herd,  record,  Tt 888 

"Wis 588 

huBbandry,  report,  N.J 044 

industry  in  MlBeourl  and  Kanaaa, 

F.S.D.A 278 

Nebraska,  South  Dako- 
ta, and  North  Dakota, 

U.S.D.A 279 

Inspection 991 

notes.  Can 494 

produce,  imports 291 

products,  analyses,  Mass.  Hatch 377 

German 389 

schools,  U.S.D.  A 291 

inFrance 389 

statistics  in  Grermany 690 

utensils,  care,  U.  S.  D.  A 589 

Bairying,  abstracts  of  articles 88,176, 

276, 378, 481, 581,683, 786, 874, 983, 1081 

and  cattle  raising 290 

cooperative,  in  Ireland 184, 291 

inCaUfomia,U.S.D.A 88 

Denmark 91,689,990 

Finland 388 

foreign  countries 888 

Normandy 184 

Norway 888,1089 

Oregon 886 

BussiA 690 

southwestern  France 796 

Sweden 291,387 

micro-organisms  in 186,589,688 

progressln 689 

refrigerating  machines 1088 

Dairyman,  report,  UUh 884 

pooketbook 1089 

Daisy.yellow 846 

Dakruma  convoluUUa,  notes.  Me 858 

Damping-off  fungus,  N.  Y.  Cornell 456 

Dandelion,  culture,  Idaho 857 

DaWttcayUum,  notes 668 

Dcuyse^Aa  trttttommit  on  larch  trees 957 

Dotana  inttyerrifTia,  notes,  La 1065 

minurtro,  notes,Me 868 

pertpieua  (var.  menZto),  notes 471 

Date  palms,  leaf  spot,  Mass.  Hatch 324 

jDaiMiM  earoto,  notes.  Me 143 

Deathcup,T7.S.D.A 627 

Deep-stall  system  for  conservation  of  ma- 
nure        838 

Deer,  new,  ttom  Texas  and  Mexico 1030 

Deforestation,  eflTect  on  soil  fertility 434 

Delarvation,  studies 471 

Delaware  Station,  bulletins 73, 92, 147, 834 

report ...  425, 441, 446, 456, 457, 
468, 463, 479, 489, 496, 497, 408 

I>e2pfta«  maul{«,  notes,  La 1065 

DeUoc^halui  (Mfreviatua,  notes,  Iowa 1 63 

olMdiM,  notes,  Iowa 153 

eotnpoctitf,  notes,  Iowa 153 

eonflgurattu,  notes,  Iowa 153 

dtffrOif,  notes,  Iowa 153,753 
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leaf  curl«  treatment 262 
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moth 262 
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treatment,  N.  J 667 
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sawfly,La 1065 
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classification  of  varieties 318 
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U.S.D.A 650 
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Pewit,  notes 630 

PhalUn,  studies 421 

Phanehonia  quereicola,  notes,  Mass.  Hatch.  371 
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State 618 

PhaMeoltut  sp.,  notes,  N.  C 41 

Phasmia  rfMfjniJlea,  notes 965 

Phelloderm,  origin  and  distribution 330 

Phonological  observations 31 
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